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By  the  publication  of  *'Thb  Fbmale  Poets  op  America,"  in  1849,  this 
Burvey  of  American  Poetry  waa  divided  into  two  parts.  From  "  The  Poets 
AND  Poetry  of  America"  were  omitted  all  reviewals  of  our  female  poets, 
and  their  places  were  supplied  "vvith  notices  of  other  authors.  The  entire 
Tolnme  was  also  revised,  re-arranged,  and  in  other  respects  improved. 

The  book  was  in  the  first  place  too  hastily  prepared.  There  was  difficulty 
in  procuring  materials,  and  in  deciding,  where  so  many  had  some  sort  of 
claim  to  the  title^  whom  to  regard  as  Poets.  There  had  been  published  in 
this  country  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  rhythmical  compositions  of  various 
lunds  and  degrees  of  merits  nearly  all  of  which  I  read,  with  more  or  less 
attention.  From  the  mass  I  chose  about  one  fifth,  as  containing  writings 
not  unworthy  of  notice  in  such  an  examination  of  this  part  of  our  literature 
as  I  proposed  to  make.  I  have  been  censored,  perhaps  justly,  for  the  wide 
range  of  my  selections.  But  I  did  not  consider  all  the  contents  of  the 
volume  Poetry.  I  aimed  merely  to  show  what  had  been  accomplished 
toward  a  Poetical  Literature  by  our  writers  in  verse  before  the  close  of  the 
first  half  century  of  our  national  existence.  With  much  of  the  first  order  of 
excellence  more  was  accepted  that  was  eottplbratively  poor.  But  I  believe 
nothing  was  admitted  inferior  to  passages  in  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
works  of  like  character.  I  have  also  been  condemned  for  omissions.  But 
on  this  score  I  have  no  regrets.  I  can  think  of  no  natne  not  included  in  the 
first  edition  which  I  would  now  admit  without  better  credentials  than  were 
before  me  when  that  edition  was  printed. 

The  value  of  books  of  this  description  ha^  been  recognised  from  an  early 
period.  Besides  the  few  leading  authors  in  every  literature  whose  works 
are  indispensable  in  libraries  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  complete,  there 
are  a  far  greater  number  of  too  little  merit  to  render  the  possession  of  all 
their  productions  desirable.  The  compilations  of  English  poetry  by  Mr. 
SouTHEY,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  HalI,  embrace  as 
many  as  most  readers  wish  to  read  of  the  effusions  of  more  than  half  the 
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writers  quoted  in  them  ;  and  of  the  qualities  of  all  such,  indications  are  given 
in  criticisms  or  specimens  as  will  intelligibly  guide  the  lover  of  poetry  to 
more  comprehensive  studies.  In  our  own  country,  where  there  are  compara- 
tively few  poets  of  a  high  rank,  the  majority  would  have  little  chance  of  a  just 
appreciation  but  for  such  reviewals. 

The  earliest  project  for  a  general  collection  of  Specimens  of  American 
Poetry  was  that  of  James  Rivington,  the  celebrated  royalist  printer  of  New 
York,  who  in  January,  1773,  sent  a  printed  circular  on  the  subject  to  several 
persons  in  the  colonies  who  had  reputations  as  poets,  and  soon  after  published 
in  his  "Royal  Gazette"  the  following  advertisement: 

"  The  public  is  hereby  notified  that  the  printer  of  this  paper  has  it  in  contemplation  to  pub- 
lish with  aU  convenient  speed  a  Collection  or  Poems  by  the  Fatorites  of  the  Muses  in 
America,  on  the  same  plan  with  Dodslet's  celebrated  English  Compile/ tion.  Such  ladies  and 
gentlemoUf  therefore,  as  wiU  please  to  honour  the  attempt  with  their  productions,  (which  will 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  impartiality  by  a  gentleman  who  hath  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
publication,)  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  public  in  general,  and  particularly  on  their  much 
obliged  and  very  humble  servant,  James  Riyinqton. 

The  execution  of  Rivinqton's  design  was  prevented  by  the  approaching 
revolution,  and  no  such  book  appeared  until  1791,  when  Matthew  Carey 
brought  out  his  "Beauties  of  Poetry,  British  and  American,"  in  which 
selections  are  given  from  nineteen  native  writers.  In  1793  the  first  of  a 
proposed  series  of  volumes  of  "American  Poems,  Selected  and  Original," 
was  printed  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Richard  Alsop.  It  is  curious  and  interesting,  tni  students  in  our  literary 
history  will  regret  that  its  sale  did  not  warrant  a  completion  of  the  under- 
taking. In  1794  "  The  Columbian  Muse,  a  Selection  of  American  Poetry  by 
various  Authors  of  established  Reputation,"  appeared  from  the  press  of 
J.  Carey,  in  New  York.  The  next  publication  of  this  kind  was  the  compre- 
hensive and  judicious  "  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,  with  Critical  and 
'Biographical  Notices,"  in  three  volumes,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kettell,  in  1829 ; 
followed  in  1881  by  Dr.  Cheever's  "American  Common-Place  Book  of 
Poetry,  with  occasional  Notes ;"  in  1839  by  "  The  Poets  of  America,  illus- 
trated by  one  of  her  Painters,"  edited  by  Mr.  Eeese,  and  in  the  same  year 
by  "  Selections  from  the  American  Poets,"  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

Since  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  work,  in  the  eleventh  edition,  the 
sale  has  been  still  greater  than  previously,  and  I  have  now  added  many  new 
authors,  and  notices  of  the  new  productions  of  authors  already  mentioned, 
with  additional  extracts. 

No.  22,  West  Twbnttthibd  Stseit,  New  Tobk,  1866. 
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This  book  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  progress  and  condition  of  Poetry  in 
2  United  States.  It  contains  selections  from  a  large  number  of  authors,  all  of 
lom  have  lived  in  the  brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
the  national  government.  Considering  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  the  many 
comstances  which  have  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  advancement  of  letters 
re,  it  speaks  well  for  the  past  and  present,  and  cheeringly  for  the  future. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  country  to  prevent  the  successful  cultivation  of 
erature  and  the  arts,  provided  the  government  places  our  own  authors 
on  an  equality  with  their  foreign  rivals,  by  making  it  possible  to  publish 
eir  works  at  the  same  prices.  A  National  Literature  is  not  necei^rily 
nfined  to  local  subjects;  but  if  it  were,  we  have  no  lack  of  themes  for 
mance,  poetry,  or  any  other  sort  of  writing,  even  though  the  new  relations 
lich  man  sustains  to  his  fellows  in  these  commonwealths  did  not  exist 
ic  perilous  adventures  of  the  Northmen ;  the  noble  heroism  of  Columbus ; 
e  rise  and  fall  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  empires ;  the  colonization  of 
ew-£ngland  by  the  Puritans ;  the  witchcraft  delusion ;  the  persecution  of 
e  Quakers  and  Baptists ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  French  dominion  in  the 
anadas ;  the  overthrow  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations ;  the 
tflement  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  people  of 
e  most  varied  and  picturesque  characters;  the  beautiful  and  poetical  my- 
ology of  the  aborigines ;  and  that  revolution,  resulting  in  our  independence 
id  equal  liberty,  which  forms  a  barrier  between  the  traditionary  past  and  the 
miliar  present:  all  abound  with  themes  for  imaginative  literature.  Turning 
)m  these  subjects  to  those  of  a  descriptive  character,  we  have  a  variety  not  less 
[tensive  and  interesting.  The  chains  of  mountains  which  bind  the  continent ; 
e  inland  seas  between  Itasca  and  the  ocean  ;  caverns,  in  which  whole  nations 
ight  be  hidden ;  the  rivers,  cataracts,  and  sea-like  prairies ;  and  all  the 
rieties  of  land,  lake,  river,  sea  and  sky,  between  the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and 
idson,  are  full  of  th^m. 
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The  elements  of  power  in  all  sublime  sights  and  heavenly  harmonies 
should  live  in  the  poet's  song.  The  sense  of  beauty,  next  to  the  miraculous 
divine  suasion,  is  the  means  through  which  the  human  character  is  purified 
and  elevated.  The  creation  of  beauty,  the  manifestation  of  the  real  by  the 
ideal,  in  "  words  that  move  in  metrical  array,"  is  the  office  of  the  poet. 

This  volume  embraces  specimens  firom  a  great  number  of  authors ;  and 
though  it  may  not  contain  all  the  names  which  deserve  admission,  the  judi- 
cious critic  will  be  more  likely  to  censure  me  for  the  wide  range  of  my 
selections  than  for  any  omissions.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  poems  I  have 
given  from  particular  writers,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  considerations  uncon- 
nected with  any  estimates  of  their  comparative  merit  have  in  some  cases 
guided  me.  llie  collected  works  of  :8everal  poets  have  been  frequently 
printed  and  are  generally  familiar,  while  the  woi^ks  of  oth^s,  little  le^s  deser\'mg 
of  consideration,  are  comparatively  unknown. 

There  is  in  all  the  republic  scarcely  a  native  inhabitfmt  of  Saxon  origin  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  Evexy  house  has  its  book  closet  and  evexy  town  its 
public  library.  The  universal  prevalence  of  intelligence,  and  that  self-respect 
and  •onfidence  arising  from  political  and  social  equality,  have  caused  a  great 
increase  of  writers.  Owing,  however,  to  (he  absence  of  a  just  system  of  copy- 
right, the  rewards  of  literary  exertion  sure  so  precarious  that  but  a  small  number 
give  their  exclusive  attention  to  literature.  A  high  degree  of  excellence,  espe- 
ciaDy  in  poetry,  is  attained  only  by  constant  and  quiet  study  and  cultivation. 
Our  poets  have  generally  written  with  too  little  preparation,  and  too  hastily,  to 
win  enduring  reputations. 

In  selecting  the  specimens  in  the  work,  I  have  regarded  humorous  and 
other  rhythmical  compositions,  not  without  merit  in  their  way,  as  poetry,  though 
fhey  possess  few  of  its  true  elements.  It  is  so  common  to  mistake  the  form  for 
the  divme  essence,  that  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  omit  the  names  of 
many  who  are  popularly  known  as  poets,  had  I  been  governed  by  a  more 
strict  definition. 


PBiLiDurHiAy  March,  1842. 
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BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION 


iterary  annalt  of  this  country  before  the 
n  present  few  names  entitled  to  a  per- 
ylebrity.  Many  of  the  earlier  colonists 
England  were  men  of  erudition,  pro- 
rersed  in  the  dogmas  and  discussions  of 
)!8,  and  familiar  with  the  best  fruits  of 
genius  and  culture,  and  they  perpetuated 
tellectual  habits  and  accomplishments 
;heir  immediate  descendants;  but  they 
i  neither  the  high  and  gentle  feeling,  the 
ippreciation,  the  creating  imagination,  nor 
trating  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  what  they 
1  of  real  excellence  was  nearly  all  in  those 
of  exptrimental  and  metaphysical  reli- 
nrhich  acuteness  and  strength  were  more 
it  than  delicacy  or  elegance.  The  •*  re- 
'  Mr.  Thomas  Soepherd,  the  **  pious** 
%  NoBTOK,  and  our  own  *<  judicious"  Mr. 
t,  sre  still  justly  esteemed  in  the  churches 
linesB  in  the  fiuth  and  learned  wisdom,  as 
for  all  the  practical  Christian  virtues,  and 
more  earnest  *<  endeavours"  they  and  se- 
their  contemporaries  frequently  wrote  ez- 
>roee,  an  example  of  which  may  be  found 
itteststion"  to  Cotton  Mather's  "  Mag- 
ly  John  Hiogikson,  of  Salem,  which  has 
n  surpassed  in  stately  eloquence  by  any 
writing  on  the  exodus  of  the  Puritans.  In 
iding  age  that  miracle  of  dialectical  sub- 
>WABD8,with  Mathkw,  Chaunoet,Bbl- 
loPKiNS,  and  others,  demonstrated  the 
■t  there  was  no  want  of  energy  and  ao 
American  mind  in  the  direction  to  which 
30st  especially  determined;  but  our  elabo- 
trical  compositions,  formal,  pedantic,  and 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  earlier 
he  eighteenth,  are  forgotten  except  bycu- 
tiqoaries,  who  see  in  them  the  least  valua- 
B  of  the  first  ages  of  American  civilization, 
remark  has  frequently  been  quoted  from 
FERSON,  that  when  we  can  boast  as  long 
y  as  tbst  of  England,  we  shsll  not  have 
»  shrink  from  s  coropsrison  of  our  litcra- 
lut  there  is  very  little  reason  in  such  a 
on,  since  however  unfavourable  to  the  cul- 
of  any  kind  of  refinement  are  the  neces- 
"osaic  duties  of  the  planters  of  an  empire 
irness  countries,  in  our  case,  when  the 
oplished,  and  our  ancestorschose 


to  turn  their  attention  to  mental  luxuries,  they  had 
but  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  most  advanced  ood' 
dition  of  taste,  and  the  use  of  all  those  resources 
in  literary  art  acquired  or  invented  by  the  more 
happily  situated  scholars  to  whom  had  been  con- 
fided in  a  greater  degree  the  charge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  When,  however,  the  works  of 
CnAtCER,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton 
were  as  accessible  as  now,  and  the  living  hsrmo- 
nies  of  Drtden  and  Pope  were  borne  on  every 
breeze  that  fonned  the  cheek  of  an  Englishman, 
the  best  praise  which  could  be  awarded  to  American 
verses  was  that  they  were  ingeniously  grotesque. 
There  were  displayed  in  them  none  of  the  graces 
which  result  firom  an  ssthetical  sensibility,  but 
only  such  ponderous  oddities,  laborious  conceits, 
and  sardonic  humors,  as  the  slaves  of  metsphysi- 
cal  and  theological  scholasticism  might  be  ex- 
pected to  indulge  when  yielding  to  transient  and 
imperfect  impulses  of  human  nature.  Our  frithers 
were  like  the  labourers  of  an  architect;  they 
planted  deeply  and  strongly  in  religious  virtue 
and  useful  science  the  foundations  of  an  edifice, 
not  dreaming  how  great  and  magnificent  it  was 
to  be.  They  did  well  their  part ;  it  was  not  for 
them  to  fasUon  the  capitals  and  adorn  the  arches 
of  the  temple. 

The  first  poem  composed  in  this  country  was  a 
description  of  Sevr  England,  in  Latin,  by  the 
Reverend  Wiluam  Morrsll,  who  came  to  the 
Plymouth  oobny  in  1623,  and  returned  to  London 
in  the  following  year.  It  has  been  reprinted,  with 
an  English  translation  made  by  the  author,  in  the 
collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Georqe  Sandys,  while  *•  treasurer  for 
the  colony  in  Virginia,"  about  the  year  16S5, 
wrote  probably  the  earliest  English  verse  pro- 
duced in  America.  Michael  Drayton,  author 
of  the  **  Polyolbion,"  addressed  to  him  an  epistle 
in  which  he  says — 

**  My  worthy  Oeorg»,  by  Indtutry  and  use, 
Let's  see  what  lines  Virginia  will  produce; 
Go  •■  with  Ovns  as  yon  have  begun 
With  the  first  five  books:  let  your  numbers  ran 
OUb  as  the  fbrmor:  lo,  it  dull  live  long 
And  de  much  honor  to  the  English  tongue.** 

Sandys  completed  in  Virginis  his  translation 
of  the  **  Metamorphoses,*'  dating  hence  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  king,  and  probably  wrote  here  all 
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his  "  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms/'  and  "  Songs 
selected  out  of  the  Old  and  New  TeflUmonts." 
Dryuen  and  Pope  unite  in  praising  his  poems, 
and  his  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  has  been 
described  as  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in 
the  English  language. 

The  oldest  rhythmical  composition  from  the 
hand  of  a  colonist  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1630.     The  name  of  the  author  has  been  lost: 

"  New  Kogland'a  annnjancea.  too  that  would  know  tbem, 
Pray  pood«r  tbeaa  Totitea  wbiob  brietlj  do  show  ihem. 

**Thd  place  where  we  live  Is  a  wilderness  wood, 
Whore  grasR  Is  ranch  wanting  that  'r  frnltful  and  good : 
Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  valleys  below 
Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow : 
And  when  the  northwest  wind  with  Tiolenee  blows. 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose : 
But  if  any 's  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  forfeits  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

**  But  when  the  spring  opens,  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow; 
Our  com  being  planted  and  seed  being  sown, 
The  worms  d^troy  much  before  it  is  grown ; 
And  when  it  Is  growing  some  spoD  there  Is  mads 
By  birdi  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade; 
And  when  it  Is  come  to  ftill  com  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  destroy'd  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

**  And  now  do  oar  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  Is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin; 
If  we  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Our  other  in-garments  are  clout  upon  clout: 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn. 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they  're  worn ; 
But  dfiuting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Clouts  double  are  wanner  than  single  whole  dothlng. 

"  If  frcoh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish. 
We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  turnips  and  fish : 
And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish. 
We  r«palr  to  the  dam  banks,  and  there  we  oateh  fish. 
'Stead  of  pottage  and  puddings  and  custards  and  pies. 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies : 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon; 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

**  If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  Ibalt; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut-tree  chips 

**Now  while  some  are  going  let  others  be  coming. 
For  while4iquor 's  boiling  it  must  have  a  scumming; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  Ibr  birds  of  a  fcather, 
By  seeking  their  fellows,  are  flocking  together. 
But  you  whom  the  Loan  intends  hither  to  brings 
Forsake  not  the  honey  fbr  fear  of  the  sting; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find." 

The  first  book  published  in  British  America 
was  «<The  Psalms,  in  Metre,  faithfully  Trans- 
lated, for  the  Use,  Edification  and  Comfort  of  the 
Saints,  in  Public  and  Private,  especially  in  New 
England,"  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1640.  The 
version  was  made  by  Thomas  Wilde,  of  Rox- 
bury,  RicoARD  Mather,  of  Dorchester,  and  John 
Eliot,  the  famous  apostle  to  the  Indians.  The 
translators  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  pos- 
sessed but  little  poetical  merit  •*  I^"  say  they, 
in  their  preface,  «'the  verses  are  not  always  so 
smooth  and  eiegnnt  as  some  may  desire  and  ex- 
pect, let  them  consider  that  Goo's  altar  needs  not 
our  politihings ;  for  we  have  respected  rather  a 


plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our  verse 
the  sweetness  of  any  parsphrase,  and  so  hi 
tended  to  conscience  ralher  than  eleganc 
fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  h 
words  into  English  language,  and  David's 
into  English  metre."  Cotton  Mathkr  Is 
the  inelegance  of  the  version,  but  declare 
the  Hebrew  was  most  exactly  rendered. 
a  second  edition  had  been  printed.  Pre 
DuNSTER,*  of  Harvard  College,  assisted  I 
Richard  Lyon,  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  atie 
to  improve  it,  and  in  their  advertisement 
godly  reader  they  state  that  they  «•  had  speci 
both  to  the  gravity  of  the  phrase  of  saorc 
and  sweetness  of  the  verse."  Dunsteb's  c 
was  reprinted  twenty-three  times  in  Amerit 
several  times  in  Scotland  and  England,  wl 
was  long  used  in  the  dissenting  congreg: 
The  following  specimen  is  from  the  second  ei 

PSALM  CXXXTU. 
«*The  rlTers  on  of  Babilon 

There  when  wee  did  sit  downe. 
Tea,  even  then,  wee  mourned  wlien 
Wee  remembered  8ion. 
**  Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 
Upon  the  willow  tree. 
Because  there  they  that  us  away 
Led  in  captivitee 
"  Required  uf  us  a  song,  and  thus 
Askt  mirth  us  waste  who  laid. 
Sing  us  among  a  Sinn's  song, 
Unto  us  then  they  said. 
«  The  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee,  being 
In  stranger's  land?  then  let 
liose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 
Jerusalem  forget. 

**  Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 
If  mind  thee  due  not  I, 
If  chiefe  joyes  o'ra  I  prise  not  mora 
Jerusalem  my  joy. 
<*  Remember,  Lord,  Edom's  sons'  word, 
Unto  the  ground,  said  they. 
It  rase,  it  rase,  when  as  it  was 
Jerusalem  her  day. 

"  Blest  shall  he  be  that  payoth  thee» 
DauMll^ter  of  Babilon, 
Who  most  bo  waste,  that  which  thou  hast 
Rewarded  us  upon. 

**0  happie  bee  shall  surely  bee 
that  takcth  up,  that  eke 
The  little  ones  agtilnst  the  stones 
Doth  into  piAces  breako. 

Mrs.  Annk  Bradstrekt,  "  the  mirror 
age  and  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she  is  stylei 
contemporary  admirer,  came  to  America  wi 
husband,  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  in 

•  Thomas  Du.vster  was  the  first  president  of  I 
Oolloge,  and  was  inaugurated  on  tbe  twouty-s^T- 
August.  1040.  In  ir>54  ho  became  unpopular  on  i 
of  his  public  advocacy  of  anti-pn;dohaptlRm.  and  w 
pelled  to  resign.  When  he  died,  in  1(>59,  he  he^x 
legacies  to  the  persons  who  were  mogt  active  in  « 
his  separation  from  the  Colleffo.  In  the  life  of  D 
in  the  Magnolia,  is  the  following  admonition. 
Shkphbrd,  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Psalm  Book : 

"  Ton  Roath'ry  poei«  krep  clear  of  the  erime 
or  ibImIok  to  fire  ui  vtxj  good  rhjnie. 
Aud  son  at  Dorchetter,  your  ytnven  lenffthea. 
Bat  with  l*«  («xu'  own  wtrdt  joa  will  tbem  ttreiigtlioi 
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yean  afterward  published  her  celebrated 
of »« Several  Poems,  compiled  with  great 
>r  wit  and  learning,  full  of  deligiit ;  whero- 
riallj  is  contained  a  compleat  Discourse 
jicription  of  the  four  Elements,  Constitu- 
ges  of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the  Year,  to- 
with  an  exact  Epitome  of  the  Three 
anarchies,  viz. :  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and 

:  and  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  from 
nning,  to  the  end  of  the  last  King  ;  with 
ther  Pleasant  and  Serious  Poems."  NoR- 
Jares  her  poetry  so  fine  that  were  Maro 

it  he  would  condemn  his  own  works  to 
;  the  author  of  the  **  Magnalia"  speaks  of 
rns  as  a  **  monument  for  her  memory  be- 
e  stateliest  marble  ;**  and  John  Rogers, 
he  presidents  of  Harvard  CoUegOi  in  some 
ddressed  to  her,  says — 

i\j  hand  those  poesies  did  oompose : 

»d  the  source,  whence  all  thoee  ipringi  did  flow : 

iice,  whence  change'!  sweetest  notes  arose : 

f>t  that  kept  the  dance  alone,  I  trow : 

.•n  >our  bonnets,  poetasters  all, 

lower  amain,  and  at  these  humbly  &U, 

em  yoorsei res  advanced  to  be  her  pedestsL 

all  with  lowly  congees  laurels  bring, 
Hora's  magazine  to  find  a  wreath, 
US'  banks,  'twere  too  mean  offering; 
luse  a  fiiirer  garland  doth  bequeath 
"d  your  fcirer  front;  here  'tis  your  name 
tand  immarbled;  this  your  little  frame 
neat  Colossus  be,  to  your  eternal  flune.** 

iied  in  September,  1672.  Of  her  history 
tings  a  more  ample  account  may  be  found 

Female  Poets  of  America." 
LiAX  Bradford,  the  second  governor  of 
th,  who  wrote  a  «•  History  of  the  People 
lony  from  1602  to  1647,"  composed  also 
icriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  New 
d,  in  Verse,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  Col- 

of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
n  John  Cotton,  an  eminent  minister  of 

died,  in  1652,  Benjamin  Woodbridoe, 

graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  afler- 
leof  the  chaplains  of  Charlks  the  Second, 
n  elegiac  poem,  from  a  passage  in  which 
•posed  Franklin  borrowed  the  idea  of  his 
ed  epitaph  on  himself.  Cotton,  says 
iRiDGE,  was 

ing,  breathing  Bible ;  tables  where 

.  covenants  at  large  engraven  wore  ; 

•el  and  law  in  's  heart  had  each  its  column, 

lM«d  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume, 

rery  name  a  title-page,  and  next 

i&  a  commentary  on  the  text. 

hat  a  monument  of  glorious  worth, 

n  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth, 

lout  erratas,  may  we  think  he  '11  be, 

saves  and  covers  of  eternity  1" 

lines  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Capen,  on 
ith  of  Mr.  John  Foster,  an  ingenious 
latician  and  printer,  are  yet  more  like  the 
of  Franklin  : 

body  which  no  activeness  did  lack, 
's  laid  aside  like  an  old  almanack ; 
for  the  present  only 's  out  of  date, 
11  liavs  at  length  a  Ikr  more  active  state : 
3 


Tea,  though  with  dust  tl^  body  soiled  be, 
Tet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  fliir  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 
Free  from  erratas,  new  in  heaven  set  ibrth; 
T  is  but  a  word  fh>m  God  the  great  Creator, 
It  sludl  be  done  when  he  salth  Imprimatur.** 

The  excellent  President  Urian  Cakes,  styled 
« the  Lactantius  of  New  England,"  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  poeto  of  his  time.  The 
following  verses  are  from  his  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Shepard,  minister  of  Charlestown  : 

*'  Art,  nature,  graee,  in  him  were  all  combined 
To  show  the  world  a  matchless  paragon ; 
In  whom  of  radiant  virtue*  no  less  shined. 
Than  a  whole  constellation ;  but  hee  's  gone ! 
Ilee's  gone,  alas!  down  in  the  dust  must  ly 
As  much  of  this  rare  person,  as  could  die. 

"  To  be  descended  well,  doth  that  commend? 
Can  sons  their  fiithers'  glory  call  their  own  1 
Our  Shepard  justly  might  to  this  pretend, 
(Ills  blessed  fiither  was  of  high  renown. 
Both  Englands  speak  him  great,  admire  his  nams^) 
But  his  own  personal  worth's  a  better  claim. 
"  His  look  commanded  reverence  and  awe. 
Though  mild  and  amiable,  not  austere: 
Well  Iiumour'd  was  he,  as  I  ever  saw. 
And  ruled  by  love  and  wisdom  more  tlian  Ibar. 
The  muses  and  the  graces  too,  conspired. 
To  set  Ibrth  this  rare  piece  to  be  admired. 

**  He  breathed  love,  and  pursued  peace  in  his  day, 
As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  harmony : 
Scarce  ever  more  of  goodness  crowded  lay 
In  such  a  piece  of  frail  mortality. 
Suae  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he, 
New-£ngland's  Paul  had  such  a  Timothy. 

**  My  dearest,  inmost,  bosome  fHend  is  gone  I 
Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  soul's  delight  I 
Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I  'm  all  alone. 
And  almost  could  bid  all  the  world  good-night. 

Blest  be  my  rock  I  God  lives:  0!  let  him  be 

As  he  is  all,  so  all  in  all  to  me.** 

At  that  period  the  memory  of  every  eminent 
person  was  preserved  in  an  ingenious  elegy,  epi- 
taph, or  ana^rram.  Sueparo,  mourned  in  the 
above  verses  hy  Cakes,  on  the  death  of  John 
Wilson,  "  the  Paul  of  New  England,"  and  •*  the 
greatest  anagrammatizer  since  the  days  of  Lt- 
COPHBON,"  wrote — 

**Jnhn  WiUoTiy  anaffr.  John  Wn$on. 
**  0,  change  it  not  I    No  sweeter  name  or  thing, 
Througliout  the  world,  wltldn  our  ears  shall  ring." 

Thomas  Welde,  a  poet  of  some  reputation  in 
his  day,  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  Samuel 
Danforth,  a  minister  of  Roxbury,  who  died  soon 
after  the  completion  of  a  new  meeting-house : 

"  Our  new-built  church  now  suflfers  too  by  this, 
larger  Its  windows,  but  its  lights  are  lesa" 

Peter  Foulger,  a  schoolmaster  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Doctor  Frank. 
LIN,  in  1676  published  a  poem  entitled  **  A  Look- 
ing-glass for  the  times,"  addressed  to  men  in 
authority,  in  which  he  advocates  religious  liberty, 
and  implores  the  government  to  repeal  the  un- 
charitable laws  against  the  Quakers  and  other 
sects.  He  says — 
*'The  rulers  in  the  country  I  do  owne  them  in  the  Lord: 

And  such  as  are  for  government,  with  them  I  do  accord. 
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But  that  which  I  tntend  tiMreby,  U  that  thejr  would  kwp 

bound; 
And  meddle  not  with  God's  worihip,  for  which  they  hare 

DO  ground. 
And  I  am  not  alone  herein,  there's  many  hundreds  more, 
That  hare  Ibr  many  years  ago  spoke  much  more  upon  that 


Indeed,  I  really  boliere,  it 's  not  your  business, 

To  meddle  with  the  church  of  Uud  in  mattfrs  more  or  less." 

In  another  part  of  hia  **  Looking  Glasa" — 

"Now  loving  friends  and  countrymen,  I  wish  we  may  be 
wise; 

T  is  now  a  time  for  erery  man  to  see  with  his  own  eyes. 

'T  in  easy  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  send  among  us  war ; 

'T  1«  easy  to  do  violence,  to  onvy  and  to  jar ; 

To  febow  a  spirit  that  is  high;  to  scold  and  domineer; 

To  pride  it  out  as  if  tbt^re  were  no  <1od  to  make  us  ftjar ; 

To  covet  what  is  not  our  own :  to  ch<fat  and  to  oppress; 

To  live  a  life  ttiat  niij^bt  free  us  from  acts  of  righteousnem ; 

To  swear  and  lie  and  to  be  drunk ;  to  backbito  one  another ; 

To  carry  tales  that  may  do  hurt  and  mischief  to  our  bro- 
ther; 

To  live  in  such  hypocrisy,  as  men  may  think  us  good, 

Although  our  hmrts  witliin  are  full  of  evil  and  of  blood. 

All  these,  and  many  evils  more,  are  easy  for  to  do ; 

But  to  repent  and  to  reform  we  have  no  strength  thereto.** 

The  following  are  the  concluding  linea: 

**  I  am  for  peace,  and  not  fbr  war,  and  that's  the  reason  why 
I  wrlt^  more  plain  than  some  men  do.that  use  to  daub  and  lie. 
But  I  shall  cease  and  set  my  name  to  whst  I  here  Insert : 
BiHause  to  be  a  libeller,  I  hate  with  all  my  huart. 
From  Hherbonton,  where  now  1  dwell,  my  name  I  do  put 

here, 
Without  offence,  your  real  friend.  It  is    Peter  FouLOEa.'' 

Probably  the  first  native  bard  waa  he  who  is  de- 
scril)ed  on  a  tombstone  at  Roxbury  as  **  Benjamin 
Thomson,  learned  schoolmaster  and  physician, 
and  ye  renowned  poet  of  New  England."  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  (now  Quincy,)  in 
1640,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  ho  receiv- 
ed a  degree  in  1622.  His  principal  work,  "New 
England's  Crisis,"  appears  to  have  been  written 
during  the  famous  wars  of  Philip,  sachem  of  the 
Pequods,  against  the  colonists,  in  1675  and  1676. 
The  following  is  the  prologue,  in  which  he  laments 
the  growth  of  luxury  among  the  people: 

"  The  times  wherein  old  Pompiox  was  a  saint, 
When  men  fiuxsl  hardly,  yet « ithout  complaint. 
On  vilest  rates:  the  dainty  ludian-maize 
AVas  oat  with  clamp-shells  out  of  wooden  trayes, 
Under  thatched  huts,  without  the  cry  of  rent. 
And  the  best  sawce  to  every  difih,  cont<;nt. 
'M'hen  flesh  >(as  food  and  h:tiry  likins  made  coats, 
And  men  as  well  as  birds  had  chirping  notes; 
When  CImnels  were  accounted  noble  iilood. 
Among  the  tril)08  of  common  herbage  food, 
or  Coubb'  bounty  f()ruit«d  was  many  a  knack, 
Enough  to  fill  poor  ]Iobi?('s  Almanack. 
These  golden  times  (too  fi)rtunate  to  hold) 
Were  qukkly  sin'd  away  for  love  of  gold. 
'T  was  then  among  the  bmheff.  not  the  street, 
If  one  in  place  did  an  interior  meet, 
**  Qofd-morrow,  brother,  is  there  aught  ynu  want  f 
Take  fVeely  of  me,  what  I  have  you  ha'ut." 
Plain  Tom  and  Dick  would  psM  as  current  now, 
As  ever  since,  *•  Your  servant,  Sir,"  and  bow. 
Beep-skirted  doublets,  puritaniek  capes 
Which  now  would  render  men  like  upright  apes, 
Were  oomolicr  wear,  our  wiser  fathen  thought. 
Than  tho  bst  fiudiions  from  all  £urope  brought 
'T  was  in  those  dayes  an  honest  grai^  would  hold 
Till  an  hot  pudding  grew  at  heart  a  cold, 
4nd  men  had  better  stomachs  at  ndlglon. 


Than  I  to  oapon,  turkeywrock,  or  pigeon ; 

When  honest  sisters  mat  to  pray,  not  prate. 

About  their  own  and  not  their  neighl>our*s  statei. 

During  Plain  Dealing's  reign,  that  worthy  stud 

Of  the  ancient  planters*  race  before  the  flood. 

Then  times  were  good,  merchants  cared  not  a  rusn 

For  other  fkre  than  jouakin  and  mush. 

Although  men  ftred  and  lodged  very  hard, 

Yet  innocence  was  better  than  a  guard. 

*T  was  long  befi>re  spiders  and  worms  had  drawn 

Their  dingy  webs,  or  hid  with  rht^ating  lawne 

Kew  England's  l»eautys,  which  still  seem'd  to  me 

Illustrious  in  their  own  simplicity. 

'T  was  ere  the  neighl«oring  Vlrgin-Iiand  had  broke 

Tho  hogsheads  of  her  wome  than  hellish  smoalc 

T  was  ere  the  Islands  sent  their  presents  in. 

Which  but  to  use  was  countod  next  to  sin. 

T  was  ere  a  barge  had  made  so  rich  a  freight 

As  chocolate,  dns^gold,  and  bitts  of  ei^rht ; 

Kre  wines  from  Frnnw,  and  Mnscovadoe  too. 

Without  the  which  the  drhik  will  srarsely  doe; 

From  western  isles  ore  fruits  and  delica>iii>s 

Did  rot  maids*  teeth  and  spoil  their  hundsnnio  fkoes. 

Or  ere  these  times  did  chance,  the  noise  of  war 

Was  from  our  towns  and  hearts  removed  i%r. 

No  bugbear  comets  in  the  chrystal  air 

Did  drive  our  Christian  planters  to  despair. 

No  sooner  pagan  malice  peeped  forth 

But  valour  snib'd  it    Then  were  men  of  worth. 

Who  by  their  prayers  slew  thousands;  angeMike^ 

Their  weapons  are  unseen  with  which  they  strikei. 

Then  had  the  churches  rest ;  as  yet  tlio  coales 

Wore  covered  up  in  most  contentions  souls : 

Freeness  in  Judgment  union  in  aflfection. 

Dear  love,  sound  truth,  they  were  our  grand  proteetJoa 

Then  were  the  times  in  which  our  councells  sata^ 

These  gave  prognosticks  of  our  future  fiite. 

If  these  be  longer  liv'd  our  hopes  increase, 

These  warrs  will  usher  in  a  longer  peace. — 

But  if  New  EngUnd's  love  die  in  its  youth, 

The  grave  will  open  next  for  blessed  truth. 

This  theame  is  out  of  date,  the  peacefull  hours 

When  castles  needed  not,  but  pleasant  bowem. 

Not  ink,  but  blond  and  tears  now  serve  the  turn 

To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England's  ume. 

New  England's  hour  of  paniion  is  at  hand ; 

No  power  except  divine  can  it  withstand. 

Scarce  hath  her  glass  of  fifty  years  run  out 

But  her  old  prosperous  steeds  tuni  headii  about. 

Tracking  themselves  back  to  their  p<K)r  b("^nning». 

To  ft'ar  and  fkre  upon  their  fruits  of  sinnings. 

8o  that  the  mirror  of  the  ChrlKtlsn  world 

Lyes  burnt  to  heaps  in  part  ber  streamers  fbrl'd. 

Grief  sighs,  joyes  flee,  and  dismal  fears  surprise 

Not  dastard  spirits  only,  but  the  wis?. 

Thus  have  the  fairest  hopes  deo^'iv'd  the  eye 

Of  the  big-swoln  expectant  standing  by : 

Thus  the  proud  ship  After  a  little  turn, 

8inks  intoNcprrxK'a  arms  to  Hnd  its  nmo; 

Thus  hath  the  heir  to  many  thousandH  )>om 

Been  in  an  instant  from  the  mother  torn : 

Even  thus  thine  infiint  cheeks  Innrin  to  pale. 

And  thy  supporters  throuj^h  gri«t  lo.sses  fiiiL 

This  Is  the  l*rntngM.  to  thy  future  woe. 

The  Epilvfftu  no  mortal  yet  can  know.** 

Thomson  dietl  in  April.  1714,  aped  7i.  He 
wrote  besides  his  *'  great  epic,"  three  tihorter  poems, 
neither  of  which  have  much  merit 

Roger  Williams,  whose  best  verses  appear  in 
his  book  on  the  Indian  languages,  Nathaniel 
Pitcher,  and  many  others  were  in  this  period 
known  as  poets.  The  death  of  Pitchkr  was  ce- 
celebrated  in  some  verses  entitled  **  Pitchero  Thre- 
nodia,"  in  which  he  was  compared  to  Pisdar,H<> 
RACK,  and  other  poets  of  anti<)aity. 
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The  mosi  remtrkable  chinctrr  of  hb  age  m 
th'iA  count rv  wsi  the  Rrif trend  Gottok  Mathkr, 
D-D.  »T»«i  F»R*8»,*ho%*ai  bom  in  Bostan  on  the 
ninth  of  FcbTDary,  1662.  When  twelre  yeaf* 
of  ige  he  wa«  qtioHfieJ  fur  ^draiMiion  to  the  col- 
It;^  at  Cambridge ;  et  lUiteMi  compcwed  ftysLems 
of  l0q:lc  artd  phyiiin;  and  on  receiving  hi»iiiMiter*H 
d(-grF¥,  rhoMs  for  hU  th«sia  ''  Puncta  Hebnica  *unt 
on:i^Tiiji  divinfe/*  The  presittent^  in  ha  Latin  ora- 
tion, a  I  commencement,  wid,  "  Mathib  m  natned 
C'tTT^'.f  M ATii  ER,  What  a  name  ^  bnt  I  tm  vr  rooff : 
I»houldb«TeiatJ,whB|  minv§  I  I  ifaail  uy  rM>t  hm  g 
of  his  reverend  father,  lancs  I  dare  not  praiie  him 
to  hit  face ;  but  ibould  he  re preaent  and  memble 
bbt  If  ene  rattle  grandfathers,  Jo  UN  Cottox  »nd  Jli- 
cii  \hi»  Mather,*  in  piety*  leoimnf,  and  elegance 
of  m*  rid,  isol  id  judgment,  pmdence,  and  wbdoin,  he 
will  beaf  away  the  p»lrii;  aod  I  trust  that  iu  him 
CoTTrkS  and  MatB«:E  wiU  be  united  and  floyruth 
a^nJn/'  In  hii  eighteenth  year  he  vm  Invited  to 
btxume  a  coU<<ague  of  hts  father  in  the  minintry  of 
the  "North .Church/'  but  declined  tb«  place  for 
thr»  yean.  Iu  1G64  he  wae  married,  and  from 
\his  ptriuJ  devoted  himieJf  with  untiring  aMiiduilj 
t&  profeMional  and  Jiterary  duties.  During  the  b»t 
da}'»  of  the  disgraceful  adinmiiitraUon  of  Sir  Ed- 
Mc  ST>  AsiJ>!to«  be  took  an  active  part  in  poIiticB, 
and  iwire  by  hw  eJoquence  aud  ^kcij  temperate 
coun^ta  naved  the  city  from  riot  and  revoJutJon, 
In  1692  be  waa  unfortunately  conapictmua  in  the 
terrible  «eenea  connected  with  the  witchcraft  an  per- 
siition^  and  be  hna  been  unjuntly  ridiculed  and 
condemned  for  tbe  ercduUty  and  eruelty  he  then 
maiiifeKted.  Hot  be  was  no  more  cradiiLoua  ftr 
cruel  than  under  »milar  cirtnimitancea  were  Sir 
Matthew  Hali:,  and  many  oihere,  whose  intel- 
lertuat  greatocH  nnd  moral  excellence  are  unques- 
tiuned;  and  in  an  age  when  tens  of  tbouaatiJa  be- 
lieve in  tbe  puerile,  ridiculous,  and  contemptible 
stulfcalted^'t^piritualivm/'lheBillieBtandmoiitdis- 
gutting  deluajon  tliat  ever  iHuatrated  the  weakness 
of  tbe  human  unJenlanding,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  a  c«u«e  of  surprise  that  the  strange  pheno- 
mena which  he  undoubtedly  witnes«edleil  Mather 
into  the  (at  more  respectable  as  well  as  trme-hon^ 
ored  error  of  a  vi^ihle  and  punisbablo  complicrty 
of  men  and  women  with  deriU.  In  the  reaction 
of  the  popular  eiciteuient  an  attempt  was  made 
to  #liuw  that  he  waa  responsible  for  the  excesses 
which  had  tarnished  the  fume  of  the  colony  ;  but 
a  candid  examination  of  the  subject  will  lead  to  a 
difTcrrnt  concJupion ;  panicipntingf  as  It  must  be 
coufewed  be  did,  in  the  melancholy  infatuation, 
he  yet  couuKcllcd  caution  and  moderation,  and 
eviijced  a  w  ill  ingnesa  to  sacrifice  bia  conviction  a 
as  todemoniacatinterference  rather  than  hazard 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  accused. 

Although  bis  mind  was  nolof  the  jirat  order  for 
dearneitf  and  solidity,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
«f  feniusi  and  of  eitraonlina[y  erudition,  facility 
in  hterary  execution,  and  persevGrance.  lie  wrote 
vcadily  in  seven  languages,  and  waa  the  author  of 


<  As  tpttaph  upOD  EICB4KO  HATUaa  nms  tbm: 
*'  U*4«f  ikltifaiD*  Itti  RieaAab  MAiua, 

Ans  cl«  ft  jncn^iH  gnattr  Uaa  nttko'.* 


tbtoc  hundred  and  eightr*three  separate  publtca' 
tions,  besides  unpubhi*hed  manuitcripis  sullicient 
ibr  haJf  a  dozen  folio  volume*,  llie  **  Magnetla/' 
*'ChriHtiau  Philoiopher,*'  **  Essays  to  do  Good/' 
*^  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  and  many 
more,  however  disfigured  by  those  striking  faults 
of  tftyle  which  at  the  time  were  a  prevailing  fash- 
ion, contain  pani  ages  of  eloquence  not  te«4  atcrael- 
ive  than  peculiar.  With  all  their  pedantry,  their 
anagramit,  puns,  and  grotesque  conceitv,  tbey  are 
Uioughtful  and  earnest,  and  ol)Ound  In  original  and 
shrewd  observations  of  human  nature^  religious 
obligation,  and  providence. 

In  1718  Doctor  Mather  published'* Psalter um 
Americanumt  the  Boi>k  of  Psatms,  in  a  Transla- 
tion exactly  conformed  to  the  Origin al.  but  alt  in 
Blank  Verse,  fitted  unto  the  Tunes  commonly  Mmd 
in  our  Churehes;  Which  pure  Otfering  is  accom- 
panied with  Illustralinns,  digging  for  bidden  Trea* 
EUres  in  it,  and  Kulcs  to  employ  it  upon  the  glo- 
rious Intentions  of  it."  UUier  poetical  <*compo* 
sures"  are  scattered  through  nearly  all  bis  works, 
and  they  are  generally  as  harsh  and  turgid  as  the 
w  n  ra  t  V  ersus  of  h  is  con  tern  poraries.  The  folto  w  in  g 
bnes  from  his  "Kemarks  on  the  Bright  and  tha 
Dark  Side  of  that  American  Pillar,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  William  TuoMaox/'  are  characteristic; 

*♦  AwLLTOJf,  cmla^  him  anirB>^  icpWa 
Who  «i  ApoLxne  id  tlif  rhuwh  hM  been— 
Dft-Adinp  bifl  (mmr  hvro  wcvuld  1h9  umJOM 
J3y  [itimtirou^  pninelytti  be  slullj  won— 
Ai»ilmhI  hjn)  or  Linai;|[iai7  filultB, 
And  iiUBhiKl  hJiD  dowD^fOv  LdIo  dJsnuJ  Tsalts— 
YauJIb,  wlKre  bo  kept  Ic^jjc  unilN-p^wtTehs  of  gritft 
Till  lIoftTi'D,  nkfm^^L  Mnt  hhn  a  r^Uot 
Th^n  W4jt  A  Daihkl  Id  the  lion's  den, 
A  many  ah,  hoir  U'lnvnl  of  Oob  And  monl 
By  hl4  btKtidde  ad  Uulif^v  sword  liienUf^  , 
With  wbkhat  iMt  b»  dmre  Ibc  doTll  «wAy. 
Qmiktrr,  toOf  duret  not  bi^r  hli  ke^n  nuplk'Kj 
Hot  n^rlng  IU  h;ilf-4rt^wri,  tli4^  trt-Lshlur  tlk'n, 
Liko  Lvi^titB^  nisw-njlBfl  fr(ini  d-^iths  ajtpeArs 
The  Mint  thut  h(sd  hwn  di-od  Pir  niany  jfu^ 
Our  VEticvrAn  uiJd,  ■  S^hill  nurh  aa  I 
iH^fprt  iDj  ilock,  nod  like  a  fOinfard  fly]' 
hnup,  bad  tb^chunbiis  I'tJ^d  tbt^ulot^irolsatiE 
Rflt>fthil  eit  \a&tj  hi>  dli^n  In  i^loiiouB  ^l-mx^, 
Tha  Bljcbt  Id  not  fo  Ifitiif,  but  Pbrmphop'"  fay 
Ajnpnuirbini;  glorlcn  doth  on  hlieh  dl^pUy^ 
JTjilih'A  ^>o  In  htoi  dlMismod  tho  oKiralns  rtir, 
IJk  hi^rt  liasjj'd:  J<uri«  the  *ub  ciibDOt  1%  llnr. 
In  ccstai^iMi  (if  jiiy,  ha  fUTlftb'd  ^rlo^ 
'  LoT*^  loT0  tbts  Lamu,  thu  liXMul*  In  wbooi  Iw  ^iw." 

There  are  however  glimpses  of  nature  even  in 
the  poems  of  CoTTo:?  Mathi^r.  After  having 
mentioned  the  sad  fate  of  the  Lady  Arsklla 
JonKsoy,  mhose  religious  ardor  brought  her  to 
America,  and  who  sunk  under  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  exile,  he  adds,  with  touching  palhon: 
♦^And  for  her  virtuous  husband,  Isaac  Johkso.-*, 
*>  be  tried 
To  Ike  without  her— Itkpa  U  not  —Aiid  dk-dr 
CoTTOS  Mather  him sie If  died  on  the  thirteenth 
of  F  ebru  nry ,  1 724 ,  i  n  the  si  x  ty-fi  ftli  year  of  h  is  age. 

RooRR  WOLCoTT,  a  major-general  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg,  and  afterward  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, pubii*hed  a  volume  of  veracij  at  New 
London,  in  1725.  Mis  principal  work  is  "A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honoralde 
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John  Winthbop,  EBquire,  in  the  Court  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  Anno  Domini  1662»  when 
he  obtained  a  Charter  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut."    In  this  he  describes  a  miracle  by  one  of 
WiXTHB0P*8  company,  on  the  return  voyage. 
*<  The  winds  awhile 
Arc  courteoai,  and  condnct  them  on  their  way, 
To  near  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  sea, 
>Vhun  suddenly  their  pleasant  galea  they  change 
Por  dismal  storms  that  o'er  the  ocean  range. 
For  faithless  XoLVS,  meditating  harms, 
Breaks  up  the  peace,  and  priding  much  in  arms, 
Uiil»ar8  the  great  artillery  of  bearen, 
And  at  the  fatal  signal  by  hira  given, 
Thd  cloudy  chariots  threatening  talce  the  plains; 
Drawn  by  wing'd  steeds  hard  pressing  on  their  reins. 
These  rast  battalions,  in  dire  aspect  raised, 
Start  ffrom  the  barriers  — night  with  lightning  biased, 
^Vbllst  clashing  wheels,  rctonnding  thunders  crack. 
Strike  mortals  deaf,  and  heavens  astonished  shake. 

*'  Hero  the  ship  captain,  in  the  midnight  watch, 
Stampa  on  the  deck,  and  thunders  up  the  hatch. 
And  to  the  mariners  aloud  he  cries, 
*  Now  all  from  safe  recumbency  arise! 
All  hands  aloO,  and  stand  well  to  your  tack. 
Engendering  storms  hare  clothed  the  sky  with  bbtek. 
Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world : 
Down  topsail,  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  furled: 
Haste  to  the  foresail,  there  take  up  a  reef: 
Tis  time,  boys,  now  if  ever,  to  be  brief; 
Aloof  for  life;  let 's  try  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  ship's  much  water,  thus  we  may  not  rids: 
Stand  roomer  then,  let's  run  before  the  sea, 
That  so  the  ship  may  feel  her  steerage  way : 
Steady  at  the  helm  I'    Swiftly  along  she  scuds 
Before  the  wind,  and  cuts  the  foaming  sudi. 
Sometimes  aloft  she  lifts  her  prow  so  high, 
As  if  she  'd  run  her  bowsprit  through  the  sky; 
Then  from  the  summit  eVtbs  and  hurries  down, 
As  if  her  way  were  to  the  centre  shown. 

*•  Meanwhile  our  founders  in  the  cabin  sat, 
Reflecting  on  their  true  and  sad  estate; 
Whilst  holy  Warbam's  sacred  lips  did  treat 
About  Goo's  promises  and  mercies  great. 

<*  Still  more  gigantic  births  spring  from  the  elondi^ 
Whkh  tore  the  tattered  eanvass  frum  ttie  shrouds, 
And  dreadful  balls  of  Ughtniug  fiU  the  air, 
Shot  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Thcxdeux. 

**  And  now  a  mighty  sea  the  ship  o'ertakes, 
Which  foiling  on  the  dock,  the  bulk-head  breaks; 
The  sailors  cling  to  ropes,  and  fHghtened  cry, 
*  The  ship  ix  foundered,  we  die !  we  die !' 

*' Those  In  the  cabin  h^ard  the  sailors  screech; 
All  rise,  and  reverend  Wakuam  do  beseech, 
That  he  would  now  lift  up  to  heaven  a  cry 
For  preservation  in  extremity. 
He  with  a  foith  sure  bottum'd  on  the  word 
Of  Him  that  Is  of  sea  and  winds  the  Lord, 
His  eyes  lifts  up  to  heaven,  his  hands  extends, 
And  fcrvent  prayers  for  deliverance  sends. 
The  winds  abato,  the  threatening  waves  appease^ 
And  a  sweet  calm  sits  regent  on  the  seas. 
They  bless  the  name  of  their  deliverer, 
Whom  now  they  found  a  Uod  that  heareth  prayer. 
"Still  farther  westward  on  tbey  keep  their  way, 
Ploughing  the  pavement  of  the  briny  sea, 
Till  the  vast  ocean  they  had  overpast. 
And  in  Connecticut  their  anchors  cast" 
In  a  speech  to  the  kin^,  descriptive  of  the  Tal' 
ley  of  the  Connecticut,  Wixthbop  says — 
**  The  grassy  banks  are  like  a  verdant  bed. 
With  choicest  flowers  all  enamelled, 
(Xer  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  Philomel,  high  perched  upon  a  thorn. 
Sings  cheerful  hymns  to  the  approaching  mora. 


The  song  once  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  his  lyre, 
Besponding heavenly  mnsie  through  the  qnixsk.  .... 

'*  £ach  plain  is  iouadcd  at  its  utmost  edge 
With  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  a  ridge. 
Whose  axure  tops  advance  themselves  so  high. 
They  seem  like  pendants  hanging  in  the  sky.'* 
In  an  account  of  King  Philip's  wars,  he  tells 
how  the  soldier — 

"  met  his  amorous  dame, 
Whose  eye  had  often  set  his  licart  in  flame. 
L'rged  with  the  motives  of  her  love  and  fear, 
Shu  runs  and  clasps  her  arms  about  her  dear. 
Where,  weeping  ou  his  bosom  as  she  lies. 
And  languishing,  on  him  she  sets  her  eyes, 
Till  those  bright  lamps  do  with  hdr  life  expire, 
AndUavt  him  wdUring  in  a  day  tie  Ji  re." 
In  the  next  page  he  paints  the  rising  of  the  sun — 

**By  this  ArBorx  doth  with  goli  adorn 
The  ever-beauteous  eyelids  of  the  mom ; 
And  burning  Tita!<  his  exhaust  less  rays 
Bright  in  the  eastern  horixon  displa3'8; 
Then,  soon  appearing  in  majestic  awe, 
Makes  all  the  starry  deiti^'S  withdraw— 
Vailing  their  dees  in  deep  reverence, 
Before  the  throne  of  his  magniflcenoe.^ 

WoLCOTT  retired  from  public  life,  after  hating 
held  many  honorable  offices,  in  1755,  and  died  in 
May,  1767,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  next  American  verse-writer  of  much  reputa- 
tion was  the  Reverend  Michael  Wiooleswobth, 
(1631, 1707.)  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege  soon  aflcr  entering  upon  his  twentieth  year, 
became  a  minister,  and  when  rendered  unable  tii 
preach,  by  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  amused  him- 
self with  writing  pious  poems.  One  of  hisvolumei 
is  entitled  **  Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  or  Meditations 
concerning  the  necessity  and  Usefulness  of  Af 
fliction  unto  God*8  Children,  all  tending  to  pre^ 
pare  them  for,  and  comfort  them  under,  the  Cross.*^ 
His  roost  celebrated  performance,  *«The  Day  oi 
Doom,  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great  and 
Last  Judgment,  with  a  short  Discourse  alwut  Eter 
nity,*'  passed  throuc^h  six  editions  in  this  country 
and  was  reprinted  in  London.  A  few  verses  wili 
show  its  quality  — 

**  Still  was  the  night,  serene  and  bright, 
When  all  men  sleeping  lay ; 
Calm  was  the  season,  and  carnal  reaaaa 

Thought  BO  't  would  last  for  aye. 
*  8oul,  take  thine  ease,  let  sorrow  cease^ 

Much  good  thou  hast  in  store :* 
This  was  their  song,  their  cups  among. 
The  evening  before." 
After  the  «'  sheep"  have  received  their  reward 
the  several  classes  of  «•  goats"  are  arraigned  befor< 
the  judgment-seat,  and,  in  turn,  begin  to  excus< 
themselves.     When  the  infants  object  to  damna 
lion  on  the  ground  that 

"  Adam  Is  set  fires 
And  saved  fhom  his  trespass. 
Whose  slnftal  Ikll  hath  spilt  them  all, 
And  brought  them  to  this  pass.*' — 

the  Puritan  theologist  does  not  sustain  his  doctrin 
very  well,  nor  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction  even 
and  the  judge,  admitting  the  palliating  circuni 
stances,  decides  that  although 
<' in  bliss 
They  may  not  hope  to  dwell. 
Still  unto  them  He  will  allow 
I  The  eatied  room  in  hdl.** 
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At  length  the  general  tentence  u  proaouoced,  and 
the  condemned  begin  to 

**  wring  their  hands,  their  caltlff-huidi, 
And  enanh  their  t«eth  for  terror: 
Thoy  cry,  they  roer,  ft>r  angnlsh  sore, 
And  gnav  their  ton^^ue*  for  horror. 
Bat  p*t  away,  without  delay, 
CiiRiaT  pities  not  your  cry : 
Dt'part  to  hell,  there  may  ye  yell, 
And  roar  eternally.** 
The  Reverend  BexjaminColman,D.D.,"  mar- 
ried ill  succession  three  widows,  and  wrote  three 
poems;''  but  though  his  diction  was  more  elegant 
than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  less 
originality.     His  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Tu- 
]i£LL,  wrote  verses  which  were  much  praised  by 
the  critics  of  her  Ume. 

The  » Poems,  on  several  Occasions,  Original 
and  Translated,  by  the  late  Reverend  and  Learned 
JouN  Adams,  M.A.,"  were  published  in  Boston  in 
1 74  5,  four  years  aOer  the  author's  death.  The  vo- 
lume contains  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  the  Book 
of  Revelation  in  heroic  verse,  translations  from  Ho- 
sac£,  and  several  original  compositions,  of  which 
the  longest  is  a  "  Poem  on  Society,"  in  three  can- 
tos. The  following  picture  of  parental  tenderness 
is  firom  the  first  canto: 

^  The  parent,  warm  with  natnre^s  tender  fire, 
IV«»  iu  the  child  his  second  self  admire; 
The  fondling  mother  views  the  springing  chaims 
Of  the  younj^  In&nt  smiling  In  her  arms. 
And  when  Imperfoct  accents  show  the  dawn 
Of  rising  reason,  and  the  ftiture  man, 
Sweetly  she  hears  what  fondly  he  returns, 
And  by  this  foei  her  affection  burns. 
But  when  succeeding  years  hare  fixed  his  growth. 
And  ftense  and  jud^nn^nt  crown  the  ripened  youth, 
A  90I-M  joy  tbenoe  takes  Its  happy  rise. 
And  friendship  adds  lU  force  to  nature's  tics." 
The  conclusion  of  the  second  canto  is  a  de- 
BCiiption  of  love — 

**  But  now  the  Mum  In  softer  measure  flows. 
And  gayer  scenes  and  fiilrer  landscapes  shows : 
The  rui.;n  of  Fancy,  when  the  sliding  houra 
Aro  past  with  luvely  nymphs  in  woven  bowers, 
Wh».ir?  co'>lj  shidus,  and  lawns  forever  green. 
And  strums,  and  warbling  birds,  adorn  the  scene; 
^'her«  smlleM  and  gracei,  and  the  wanton  train 
Of  Cylhorea,  crown  the  flowery  plain. 
What  can  their  charms  In  equal  numbera  tell — 
The  glow  of  roses,  and  tho  lily  pale ; 
The  waving  ringlets  of  the  flowing  hair; 
The  snowy  bt^um,  and  the  killing  air ; 
Thfir  sable  brows  in  beauteous  arches  bent ; 
Tho  darts  which  from  their  Tlvld  eyes  are  sen^ 
And,  fixing  in  our  easy-wounded  hearts, 
Can  never  be  removed  by  all  our  arts. 
*T  is  then  with  love,  and  love  alone  possMt — 
Our  reason  flod,  that  pasMon  claims  our  breast 
How  many  orils  then  will  fiincy  form  I 
A  frown  will  gather,  and  discharge  a  storm : 
Her  smile  mor»  soft  and  cooling  braeaea  brings 
Thin  »^hyrs  fiinning  with  tkielr  silken  wings. 
But  loTe,  where  madness  reason  does  subdue. 
Fen  antrels.  were  they  here,  might  well  pursue^ 
Lovely  the  sex.  and  moving  are  their  charms, 
But  why  should  passion  sink  as  to  their  annsf 
IThy  should  the  fomale  to  a  goddess  turn, 
And  Games  of  love  to  flames  of  incense  bom  ? 
Uther  by  fiincy  fired,  or  fod  by  lies. 
Be  all  detraction,  or  all  artifice? 
True  love  does  flattery  as  much  disdain 
As,  of  Its  own  perfteikms,  to  he  vain. 


The  heart  can  feel  whatever  the  lips  reveal. 
Nor  syren's  smiles  the  destined  death  conceaL 
Love  is  a  noble  and  a  generous  fire ; 
Esteem  and  virtue  feed  the  Just  desire; 
AVhere  honour  leads  the  way  it  ever  moves, 
And  ne'er  firom  breast  to  breast,  inconstant,  roves. 
Ilarbour'd  by  one,  and  only  harbour'd  there, 
It  likes,  but  ne'er  can  love,  another  £tir. 
Fix'd  upon  one  supremo,  and  her  alone, 
Our  hoart  is,  of  the  fidr,  the  constant  throne. 
Kor  will  her  absence,  or  her  cold  n«Vt;LN;t, 
At  once,  expel  her  from  our  just  rofipi>ct : 
Inflamed  by  virtue,  love  will  not  expire. 
Unless  ountempt  or  hatred  quench  the  fire." 

Adam8  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  January, 
1740.  The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent 
at  Cambridge,  which  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  is  co- 
pied  from  the  «*  Boston  Weekly  Newsletter,"* 
printed  the  day  aAer  his  interment: 

"  Last  Wednesday  morning  expired,  in  this  place,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  yt«r  of  his  age,  and  this  day  was  Interred, 
with  a  Just  Holemnity  and  respect,  the  reverend  and 
learned  John  Adams,  M.A.,  only  son  of  the  Uonourable 
J0H!<  Apajis,  Esquire.  The  corpse  was  carried  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  collt^e  hall,  from  whence,  after  a  por- 
tion of  Holy  iiH-ripture,  and  a  prayer  very  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  by  the  Itemed  head  of  that  society.  It  was  taken 
and  deposited  within  sight  of  the  place  of  his  own  ednca- 
tion.  The  pall  was  supported  by  the  (bllows  of  tho  college, 
tho  proiessor  of  mathematics,  and  another  master  of  arts. 
And,  next  to  a  number  of  sorrowful  relatives,  the  remains 
of  this  great  man  were  followed  by  his  lionour  tho  llcu- 
tenanti^ovemor,  with  some  of  his  miOi*sty's  council  and 
Justices ;  who,  with  the  reverend  the  president,  the  profi?s- 
sor  of  divinity,  and  sevoral  gentlemen  of  distinction  from 
this  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  together  with  all  the 
niemUtrs  and  students  of  the  college,  composed  the  train 
that  attendtKl  in  an  orderly  procession,  to  the  place  thut 
had  been  appointed  for  his  moumflil  interment.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  excellent  person  Is  too  great  to  be  coniprist^d 
within  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  Intelllgonoe.  It  deserves 
to  be  engraven  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  monumont  of  mar- 
ble, or  rather  to  appear  and  shine  forth  from  the  wt^rks  of 
some  genius,  of  an  uncommon  sublimity,  and  oqual  to  his 
own.  But  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  the 
latest  p<^sterity,  sre  the  immortal  writings  and  compo- 
sures of  this  departed  gentleman ;  who,  for  his  (renins, 
bis  learning,  and  his  piety,  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  ttie 
highest  class  in  tho  catalogue  of  Fame." 

In  the  Middle  Colonies  literature  was  cultivated 
as  industriously  as  in  New  England,  and  generally 
in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  though  Quakerism,  when 
its  ascendancy  was  absolute,  was  much  more  in- 
tolerant than  Puritanism,  as  may  be  learned  from 
tho  interesting  history  of  William  Bradford, 
the  first  printer  in  Pennsylvania.  Tho  founder 
of  the  colony,  indeed,  had  been  unwilling  to  have 
a  printing-press  set  up  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
probably  delighted  when  Bradford  was  driven 
away. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  poetry  in  the  region 
drained  by  the  Delaware,  was  probably  *«  A  True 
Relation  of  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," by  John  Holme,  of  Holmesburg,  first  pub- 

•  This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America. 
The  first  number  was  issued  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, 
1704,  and  the  first  tfhoet  printed  was  taken  damp  from  the 
press  by  Chief  JustLre  StWE^  to  exhibit  as  a  curi.*lty  to 
President  Willabd,  of  Harvard  University.  The  "  Kews- 
letter"  was  continued  seventy-two  years. 
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lishedy  from  the  original  manutcript  in  mj  pos- 
■€8sion»  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
in  1848.  It  is  exceedingly  curious.  The  author 
says: 

"  I  imwe  often  trarelled  up  aod  down. 
And  made  my  obMrrations  on  each  town ; 
The  truth  of  mattera  I  well  understand. 
And  therehy  know  bow  to  deacrlbe  thii  land;" 

and  after  nearly  a  thousand  lines  in  this  style 
gives  us  the  following  pleasant  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country : 

"  Poor  people  here  iitand  not  in  fear 
The  nuptial  knot  to  tlo; 
The  working  hi^id  In  this  good  land 
Can  never  want  supply. 
**U  children  dear  increase  earh  year 
So  do  our  crops  likewise. 
Of  stock  and  trade  such  gain  is  made 
That  none  do  want  supplies. 
**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  take  In  good  part 
Those  lines  which  I  have  penni»d; 
It  is  true  lore  which  me  doth  mora 
Them  unto  thee  to  send. 
**  Some  false  reports  hinder  resorts 
Of  those  who  would  come  hen; 
Therefore,  in  lore^  I  could  rvmove 
That  which  puts  them  in  fear. 

**  Here  many  say  they  bless  the  day 
That  they  did  see  Pinm'b  wood; 
To  cross  the  ocean  back  home  again 
They  do  not  think  it  good. 

**  But  here  they  *11  bide  and  safely  hide 
Whilst  Europe  broils  in  war ; 
The  fruit  of  the  curse,  which  may  prove  worse 
Than  bath  been  yet,  by  flir. 
•*Por  why  should  we,  who  quiot  be. 
Return  into  the  noise 
Of  fighting  men,  which  now  and  then 
Great  multitudes  destroys? 
« I  bid  Ikrewell  to  all  who  dwell 
In  England  or  elsewhere, 
Wishing  good  speed  when  they  Indeed 
Set  forward  to  come  here.** 

About  the  year  1695  Mr.  Henbt  Brooke,  a  son 
of  Sir  Hekbt  Brooke,  of  York,  was  appointed  to  a 
place  in  the  customs,  at  Lewiston,  in  Delaware, 
and  for  many  years  was  much  in  the  best  society 
of  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  poetical  pieces  is  a 
**  Discourse  concerning  Jests,"  addressed  to  Ro- 
bert Gracie,  whom  Franklin  describes  as  a 
young  man  of  fortune — generous,  animated,  and 
witty  —  fond  of  epigrams,  and  more  fond  of  his 
friends.    A  specimen  is  here  quoted : 

"  I  prithee.  Bob,  fbrbear,  or  if  thou  must 
Be  talking  still,  yet  talk  not  as  thou  do'st: 
Be  rilent  or  speak  well ;  and  oh,  detest 
That  darling  bosom  sin  of  thiue,  a  Jest 
Believe  me,  't  is  a  ftmd  pretence  to  wit. 
To  say  what's  Ibroed.  unnatural,  unfit, 
Frigid,  ill-timed,  absurd,  rude,  petulant — 
*T  is  no,'  you  say,  *  all  this  I  ftwly  grant :' 
Tet  such  wers  those  smart  turns  of  conrersatlon. 
When  late  our  Kentish  friends,  in  awkward  fluhiony 
Grinned  out  their  joy,  and  I  my  Indignation. 
Ob,  how  I  bate  that  time  I  all,  all  that  feast. 
When,  ibols  or  nuul,  we  scoured  the  city  last  I 
All  the  fidse  humour  of  our  giddy  dub, 
The  tread,  the  watch,  the  windows,  door,  or  tub. .... 
These,  though  my  hate — and  these  Qod  knows  I  bats 
Much  more  than  Joxes  or  Stoey  do  debate. 


More  than  all  shapes  of  action,  corpomtloii, 

Bemonstranoes,  a  Whig  or  Tory  nation, 

Berlews,  or  churches,  in  or  out  of  fashion. 

The  BsADBiraTS,  Ddctoxs,  UntPATHS,  *  Obserrators,* 

Or  true-bom  Dahuls,  unpoeUc  satyrs, — 

From  wine's  enchanting  power  have  some  excuse; 

But  Ibr  a  man  in  's  wits,  unpolsoned  with  the  Jnlce^ 

To  indulge  so  wilfully  In  empty  prate, 

And  sell  rich  time  at  such  an  undoi^rate. 

This  hath  no  show  nor  colour  of  defence, 

And  wants  so  much  of  wit,  it  (ails  of  common  sense." 

The  entire  performance  is  in  the  same  respect- 
able style.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  *«  Kent- 
ish friends"  referred  to  was  the  author  of  **Tha 
^vention  of  Letters,"  of  whom  some  account  will 
be  given  on  another  page.  That  the  excellences 
of  Brooke  were  appreciated  by  his  literary  asso- 
ciates is  evident  from  a  passage  in  a  satire  entitled 
"The  Wito  and  Poets  of  Pennsylvania,"— 

**  In  Brooki's  capacious  heart  the  musos  sit. 
Enrobed  with  sense  polite  and  poignant  wit** 

When  Frakklin  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1723,  there  were  several  persons  in  the  city  dis- 
tinguished for  talents  and  learning.  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  and  James 
LoQAN,  whose  translation  of  Cicebo*8  "Cato 
Major"  is  the  most  elegant  specimen  we  have  of 
Franklin's  printing,  were  now  old  men;  bat 
TuoMAS  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant, 
John  Bartram,  who  won  firom  hiNN^us  the 
praise  of  being  the  "greatest  natural  botanist  in 
the  world,"  and  Joun  Morgan,  aAerward  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Royal  Society,  were  just  coming  for^ 
ward;  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons, 
for  so  small  a  town,  who  wrote  clever  verses  and 
prose  essays.  George  Webb,  an  Oxford  scholar 
working  in  the  printing  ofiice  of  Keimer,  whose 
eccentric  history  is  given  in  Franklin's  Memoirs, 
was  as  confident  as  any  succeeding  Philadelphia 
writer  of  the  destined  supremacy  of  the  city,  and 
in  a  poem  published  in  1727  gives  this  expression 
to  his  sanguine  anticipations: 

"  T  is  here  Apollo  does  erect  his  throne : 
This  his  Parnassus,  this  his  Helicon; 
Here  solid  sense  does  erery  bosom  warm  — 
Here  noise  and  nonsense  have  forgot  to  charm. 
Thy  seers,  bow  cautious !  and  how  gravely  wise 
Thy  hopeful  youth  In  emulation  rise, 
Who,  If  the  wishing  muse  inspired  does  sing. 
Shall  liberal  arts  to  such  perfection  bring, 
Europe  shall  mourn  her  ancient  Ikme  declined. 
And  Philadelphia  be  the  Athens  of  mankiud." 

In  the  same  production  he  implores  the  goddess 
of  numbers  so  to  aid  him  that  he  may  sing  the 
attractions  of  his  theme  in  verses 

"  Such  as  fWnn  Brirntnau's  pen  were  wont  to  How, 
Or  more  Judicious  Tatlor's  used  to  show." 

Franklin  describes  Brientnall  as  (<a  great 
lover  of  poetry,  reading  every  thing  that  come  in 
his  way,  and  writing  tolerably  well ;  ingenious  in 
many  little  trifles,  and  of  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion." Jacob  Taylor,  schoolmaster,  physidun, 
surveyor,  almanac-maker,  and  poet, 

•*  With  years  oppressed,  and  compassed  with  woes," 
gave  to  the  public  the  last  and  best  of  his  works, 
«  Pennsylvania,"  a  descriptive  poem,  in  1728.  In 
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ime  year  Thomas  Makin,  who  nearly  half 
tory  before  had  been  an  usher  in  the  echool 
by  the  fiiDioas  Gxorgx  Kiith,  dedicated  to 
:s  LoGAX  a  Latin  poem  called  •*  Encomium 
sylvanie/'  and  in  the  year  following  another, 
laudes   Pennsylvanis/'   of  both  of  which 

D,  the  historiaui  gives  specimens  and  trans- 
it. 

nohg  Fraxklin's  more  intimate  associates, 
Famea  ILvlph,  a  young  printer,  characterized 
oi  as  *« ingenious,  genteel  in  his  manners,  and 
mely  eloquent/'  He  had  been  a  schoolmas- 
I  Maryland,  and  a  clerk  in  Philadelphia,  and 
bad  such  confidence  in  his  literary  abilities 
he  was  disposed  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
ing  entirely  for  that  of  authorship.  Cuablks 
»KKX,  another  acquaintance,  endeavoured  to 
ade  him  from  attempting  a  literary  life,  assur- 
lim  that  his  capacities  were  better  suited  for 
radc ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  Franklin 
after  assisted  in  a  little  scheme  of  deception, 
psult  of  which  confirmed  him  in  all  the  sug- 
ms  of  his  vanity.     Franklin,  Ralpu,  Os- 

E,  and  Joseph  Watson,  agreed  to  write 
B  for  each  other's  criticism,  as  a  means  of 
al  improvement ;  and  as  Franklin  had  no 
lation  for  the  business,  he  was  persuaded  to 
as  his  own  a  piece  by  Ralph,  who  believed 
OsBORNB  had  depreciated  his  talents  from 
nal  envy.  The  stratagem  succeeded ;  the 
iction  was  warmly  applauded  by  Osbornb, 
ilALPH  enjoyed  his  triumph.  Ralph  accom- 
!d   Franklin   to   England,  and  was   very 

treated  by  him  there,  as  Franklin  admits, 
tecame  a  prolific  author,  in  prose  and  verse, 
ongest  poem,  ^  Zeuma,  or  the  Love  of  Liber- 
vras  partly  written  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
published  in  London,  in  1729.     A  few  lines 

it  will  sufiSciently  display  his  capacities  in 
way: 

TUiicala's  Tsnnt,  great  Zao9AR*0  martial  son, 
ended  on  the  r»ck,  no  more  compl.-tins 
t  haIqu  are  wanting  to  employ  his  iword ; 
,  drrle<l  with  innumerable  ghosts, 

0  print  tlk.'lr  keenest  vengeance  on  his  soal, 
all  the  wmn/s,  and  slaughters  of  his  reign, 
rls  out  repentance  to  the  daofen'd  skies, 

1  shakes  hell's  concave  with  contiuual  groans.** 

the  following  fifteen  years  he  wrote  several 
I,  some  of  which  were  acted  at  Drury  Lane, 
ng  his  shorter  poems  were  two  called  **  Cyn- 
and**  Night,  "and  a  satire  in  which  he  abused 
!,  Swift,  and  Gat.  This  procured  him  the 
iction  of  a  notice  in  <*The  Dunciad,** — 

>nee.  je  wolves  I  while  Balpu  to  'Cynthia'  howls, 
1  make«  *!<ight*  hideous:  answer  him,  ye  owlsl* 

s  book  on  <*The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
s*'  was  much  talked  of,  and  his  "  History  of 
and  during  this  Reign  of  William  the  lliird" 
aised  by  Hallam  as  *•  accurate  and  faith- 
and  led  Fox  to  refer  to  him  as  «  a  historian 
*at  acuteness  and  diligence."  His  last  work 
*Tbe  Case  of  Authors  stotcd,  with  regard  to 
sellers,  the  Stage,  and  the  Public."  He  died 
e  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1762. 


The  poems  written  by  Franklin  himself  are 
not  very  poetical.  The  best  of  them  is  the  amus- 
ing little  piece  entitled 

«  PAPER. 

«  SoMB  wit  of  old— such  wits  of  oM  tbsre  were— 
Whose  hints  showed  meaning,  whose  aUustons  cara^ 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind. 
Called  clear  blank  paper  every  in&nt  mind, 
Where  still,  as  opening  sense  her  dictates  wrote, 
Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vke  a  blot. 

*'The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  iroa; 
Methittks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pursue. 
I  —  can  you  pardon  my  presumption? — I, 
No  wit,  no  genius,  yet  for  once  will  try. 

*<  Tarious  the  papers  various  wants  prodoot  — 
The  wants  of  fiuihion,  elegance,  and  use ; 
Men  are  as  various;  and,  if  right  I  scan. 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

**  Pray,  note  the  ft>p —  half  powder  and  half  laos— 
Nice  as  a  bandbox  were  his  dwelling*plaoe ;     . 
He 's  the  gilt  paper j  whkh  apart  you  store. 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  scrutoire. 

**  Mechanics,  servants,  fiurmers,  and  so  forth, 
Are  wpjf  paper,  of  inferior  worth ; 
Less  prised,  more  useftil,  for  your  desk  decreed. 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

**  The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and  spans 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir, 
Is  coarse  brown  paper;  such  as  pedlera  choosa 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

"  Take  next  the  miser's  contrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fkme  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  joys. 
Will  any  paper  match  him?    Yes.  thronghout. 
He 's  a  true  sinking  poper,  past  all  doubt. 

''The  retafl  politician's  anxious  thought 
Deems  this  side  always  right,  and  that  stark  naught; 
He  foams  with  censure  —  with  applause  he  raves — 
A  dupe  to  rumours,  and  a  stool  of  knaves : 
He  '11  want  no  typo  his  weakness  to  proclaim. 
While  such  a  thing  ^fools-cap  has  a  name. 

*<  The  hasty  gentleman  whose  Mood  runs  high, 
Who  picks  a  quarrel,  if  you  step  awry. 
Who  can 't  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  look  endure : 
What  is  he?    What?  touch-paper  to  be  surs. 

"  What  ar6  the  poets,  take  them  as  they  fhll. 
Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  rvad  at  all  ? 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  name  claM  you  '11  find; 
They  are  tho  mere  voaslt  paper  of  mankind. 

"  Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet. 
She 's  fidr  white  paper ^  an  unsullied  sheet; 
On  which  the  happy  man,  whom  late  ordains. 
May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  bin  pains. 

" One  ini<tance  more,  and  only  one,  I  '11  bring; 
*T  is  the  great  man,  who  f>cx>rns  a  little  thing  — 
Whose  thoughts. whose  di-eds,  whosemaximsare  hlsown, 
Formed  on  the  f<*elings  of  his  heart  alone : 
True,  genuine  royal  paper  is  his  breast ; 
Of  all  the  kinds  most  precious,  purest,  test." 

The  <«  General  Magazine,"  published  by  Frank- 
lin, from  January  to  June,  in  1741,  contained  a 
few  original  and  a  much  larger  number  of  select- 
ed poems,  most  of  the  latter  being  from  the  *•  Vir- 
ginia Gazette.**  The  *'  American  Magazine,  and 
Monthly  Chronicle  for  the  British  Colonies,'*  es- 
tablished by  William  Bradford,  a  nephew  of 
the  first  printer  west  of  Boston,  and  published  for 
twelve  months,  was  a  periodical  of  far  higher 
character  than  Franklin's,  or  indeed  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  attempted  on  the  continent  In 
the  preface  the  editor  says  of  his  contributors. 
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"Some  are  gnve  and  aerious,  while  others  are 
gay  and  fscetioas ;  some  have  a  turn  for  matters 
of  state  and  government,  while  others  are  led  to 
the  study  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  tha  mechanic 
arts ;  some  indulge  themselves  in  the  belles-lettres, 
and  in  jproductions  of  art  and  fancy,  while  others 
are  wrapt  up  in  speculation  and  wholly  beset  on 
the  abfitruser  parts  of  philosophy  and  science." 
The  principal  poetical  contributors  to  the  *»  Ameri- 
can Magazine"  were  an  anonymous  writer,  of 
Kent,  in  Maryland,  whose  name  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover,  and  Joseph  Shippbn,  Thomas 
Godfrey,  Nathaniel  Evans,  Francis  Hopkin- 
80N,  and  John  Beveridoe,  the  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  the  Philadelphia  college. 

The  anonymous  writer  here  mentioned  was 
the  son  of  an  oflBcer  distinguished  in  the  military 
service,  in  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Flanders.  In  early 
life  he  had  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope,  upon 
whose  death,  in  1744,  he  wrote  a  pastoral,  which 
makes  between  two  and  three  hundred  lines,  be- 
sides numerous  learned  notes.  Anticipating  Bish- 
op Berkley's  famous  verses  on  the  prospect  of 
the  arts  in  America,  he  says  in  his  invocation : 

"Pierian  nymphs  that  haunt  Sicilian  plains, 
And  first  Innplred  to  sini^  In  rural  Ktrains, 
A  western  course  has  pleased  you  all  along  : 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain,  flourish  all  in  Rong. 
Keep  on  your  way,  and  spread  a  glorious  &me; 
Around  the  earth  let  all  admire  your  name. 
Chnse  in  our  plains  or  forests  soft  retreats; 
For  here  the  muses  boast  no  antient  scats. 
Hero  fertile  fields,  and  fishy  streams  abound; 
Nothing  is  wanting  hut  poetic  ground. 
Bring  me  that  pipe  with  which  Alexis  charmed 
The  eastern  world,  and  every  bosom  warm'd. 
Our  western  climes  shall  henceforth  own  your  power; 
Thbtis  shall  hear  it  from  hor  wat'ry  bower; 
Even  Pb<ebi»  listen  as  his  chariot  flies. 
And  smile  propitious  from  his  flaming  skies. 

**  Ilast^,  lovdy  nymphs !  and  quickly  come  awaj, 
Our  sylvan  gods  lament  your  long  delay ; 
The  stately  oaks  that  dwell  on  Delaware, 
Rear  their  tall  heads  tc  view  you  from  afiir; 
The  naiads  summon  all  their  scaly  crew. 
And  at  Henlopen  anxious  wait  for  you. 
Ilaste, lovely  nymphs!  and  quickly  reach  our  ih(»o; 
Th'  impatient  river  heeds  his  tides  no  more, 
Forsakes  his  banks,  and  where  he  Joins  the  main, 
Ileftps  waves  on  waves  to  uisher  In  your  train. 

**  But  hark  I  they  come!  tho  dryads  crowd  the  shore. 
The  waters  rise,  I  hoar  the  billows  roar  1 
Hoarse  Delaware  the  Joyful  tidings  brings, 
And  all  his  swans,  transported,  clap  their  wings. 
Our  mountains  ring  with  all  their  savage  host — 
Thrice  welcome,  lovely  nymphs,  to  India's  coast! 
Not  more  Parnassian  rocks  Phoebus  admire, 
Nor  Thracian  mountains  Orphsus'  tuneful  lyre; 
Not  more  sad  lovers  court  the  darkling  note 
Of  Philomela's  mournful  warbling  throat; 
Not  more  the  morning  lark  delights  the  swains. 
Than  yon,  sweet  maids,  our  Pennsylvania  plains !** 

He  had  recommended  to  Mr.  Pope  the  disco- 
very of  printing  as  a  subject  worthy  of  his  genius, 
and  when  that  poet  died,  without  having  made  use 
of  the  suggestion,  he  wrote  from  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  in  1749,  his  own  »»Poem  on  the  Inven- 
tion of  Letters,"  which  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, **  the  author  of 'Bir  Charles  Grandison,' 
and  other  works  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  vir- 


tue, and  polite  manners, in  a  corrupted  age,"  whom 
he  describes  as  *'  himself  the  Grandison  he  paints :" 

** These  lays,  ye  Great!  to  Richardsou  belong; 
Ills  Art  and  Tirtues  have  inspired  the  song. 
Forgive  the  bard— who  dares  transfer,  from  you, 
A  tribute  to  superior  merit  due — 
'Who,  midst  war's  tumults,  in  flagitious  tbnes, 
And  regions  distant  from  maternal  climes. 
Industriously  obscure,  to  heaven  r&sign*d. 
Salutes  the  friend  and  patron  of  mankind." 

Colonel  Joseph  Shippen,  who  in  1759  wrote 
«*The  Glooms  of  Ligonier,"  an  amatory  song 
much  in  vogue  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  the 
author  of  the  following  early  recognition  of  the 
genius  of  Bekjamim  West  :* 

"ON  SEEING  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS — ,  BY  Mm.  WEST. 
"  Since  Quido's  skllfiil  hand,  with  mimic  art, 
Could  form  and  animate  so  sweet  a  fSice, 
Can  nature  still  superior  charms  import, 
Or  warmest  flincy  add  a  single  grace? 

*'Tlie  enliven'd  tints  in  due  proportion  rise, 

Her  polish'd  cheeks  with  deep  vermilion  glow; 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
And  from  such  lips  nectareous  sweets  must  flow. 

"The  easy  attitude,  the  graceful  dress. 

The  soft  expression  of  the  perfect  whole. 
Both  Gumo's  Judgment  and  his  skill  confess, 
Informing  canvas  with  a  living  soul. 
«  How  flxt,  how  steady,  yet  how  bright  a  ray 
Of  modest  lustre  beams  in  every  smile! 
Such  smilee  as  must  resistless  charms  convey, 
Enliven'd  by  a  heart  devoid  of  guile. 
**  Yet  sure  his  flattering  pencil 's  unsincere, 
His  fiincy  takes  the  place  of  bashful  truth. 
And  warm  imagination  pictures  here 
The  pride  of  beauty  and  the  bloom  of  youth. 
*<Thus  had  I  said,  and  tbns,  deluded,  thought. 
Had  lovely  Stilla  still  remained  unseen, 
"Whose  grace  and  beauty,  to  perfection  brought. 
Make  every  imitative  art  look  mean." 

Thomas  Godfrey,  a  son  of  the  inventor  of 
the  quadrant,  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  youthful 
genius.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Du  Qucsne  in  1759,  and  on  the  dis- 
banding of  the  colonial  forces  went  to  New  Pro- 
vidence, and  aderward  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
died,  on  the  third  of  August,  1763,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  poems  were  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1765,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages.  His  "  Prince  of  Parthia" 
was  the  first  tragedy  written  in  America.  ♦»The 
Court  of  Fancy,"  which  the  editor  of  the  •*  Ame- 
rican Magazine"  thought  evinced  **  an  elevated  and 
daring  genius,"  is  in  smooth  but  feeble  heroic  verse, 
and  betrays  very  little  inventive  capacity.  Some 
of  his  shorter  poems  are  more  striking.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  an  "  Ode  to  Wine :" 

"  Haste,  ye  mortals  I  leave  your  sorrow ; 
Let  pleasure  crown  to-day  —  to-morrow, 

*  In  the  "  American  Magazine"  for  February,  175S,  oo 
curs,  probably,  the  first  paragraph  ever  printed  in  commen 
dation  of  the  genius  of  West.  The  editor  says,  introducing 
the  above  poem  on  one  of  his  portraits : 

"  We  mn  flad  of  tbla  opportonitr  of  maklnc  Imovn  to  the  vorN 
the  name  of  no  exlmordtnarj  ■  (coiaii  aa  Mr.  Wmr.  lie  wim  bom  ii 
Cbe»ter  coant.r  in  this  province,  and  wltbnnt  the  ■aalaunee  of  •■] 
m&Hter,  has  aoqaireil  auoh  a  delioaoy  and  correctncM  of  cxpreuioi 
in  b!<i  patnttni^a.  Joined  to  iiuab  a  laudable  thlmt  of  improveoteut 
that  we  are  pertoaded.  when  he  ataall  have  obuincd  more  exPcrieBO 
and  proper  opportunitiea  of  vieving  the  productions  of  abia  aas 
tcra,  he  will  beoome  truly  aadiieat  in  liia  proleialoa." 
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TMd  to  filter 
Jotn  the  QBhwaal  ebonu — 

Bacchus  rtiinis,  erer  grmi — 

BAOcavt  rrigna*  erer  glorioiu — 
IlATk!  tbejoyftilgrovMreboaod, 
Sportinfc  breem  catch  the  iouimI, 
And  t^ll  to  hill  and  daUarouod, 

BAOCOVtreiKoal  while  fkr  away, 

The  busy  eehoea  die  away." 

*  of  GoDFBST*8  most  intimate  frieDds  was 
A.NiEL  EvA58,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  ad- 
I  to  holy  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 

He  died  in  October,  1767,  in  the  twenty- 
year  of  his  age,  and  bis  poems,  few  of 
had  been  printed  in  bis  lifetime,  were  soon 
ard  by  his  direction  collerted  and  publish, 
ler  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Reverend 
lAM  Smith,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gr^emb, 
[uently  so  well  known  as  Mrs.  Fxbquson. 
9  was  preparing  a  collection  of  his  poems 

•  press,  and  bad  written  part  of  the  preface, 
ch,  afler  having  referred  to  the  unhappy  for- 
of  many  men  of  genius,  he  said:  *<Some- 
alas !  the  iron  hand  of  death  cuts  them  sud- 
off*,  as  their  beauties  are  just  budding  into 
ice,  and  leaves  but  the  fair  promise  of  future 
•ncea."  lliese  were  his  last  words;  and 
-  Smith  suggests  that  they  were  so  applica- 
lis  case  that  he  should  have  feared  to  publish 
18  from  the  mind  of  the  deceased  poet,  if  he 
•giected  to  preserve  the  autograph  to  show 
hey  had  not  been  accommodated  to  that 

The  most  carefully  finished  of  the  pieces 
AX8  is  an  "Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace,** 
1  in  1761,  but  several  in  a  lighter  vein  were 
leasing.  In  the  following,  we  have  a  glimpse 
great  philosopher,  in  his  middle  age : 

TO  BENJAMIN    FBANKLIX,  ESQ.,  LL.D. 
'•OX  HKAUXO  BIM  PLAT  OK  TBI  HARMOKICA. 

grateful  wonder  lost,  long  had  we  riew'd 
;:en'roue  act  thy  patriot-eonl  panned; 
Itle  ftate  rvsound«  thy  ja«t  applause, 
pleajifd,  from  thc«  new  fiune  and  honour  draws; 
•«  thoM  various  rlrtnes  are  combined, 
onn  the  true  preeminence  of  mind. 
.t  wonder  Btrnck  os  when  we  did  turvej 
mbent  li^htningR  innocently  play ; 
iown  thy  rods  beheld  the  dreaded  fire 

wifl  flame  deeceud and  then  expire; 

the  red  thunders,  roaring  loud  around, 
the  black  clouds,  and  harmJess  smote  the  groimd. 
ue  ttt  art!  applied  to  serve  mankind— 
)ble  proTinca  of  the  sapient  mind  I 
is  the  soul's  best  fiu^ulties  were  given, 
pe  gn«t  nature's  laws  from  earth  to  heaven, 
•t  not  these  themes  alone  thy  thoughts  command ; 
'>fter  science  owns  thy  ft}st<«4ng  hand ; 
by  theet,  Uraxu's  heavenly  art, 
hner  raptures  charms  the  feeling  heart; 
innoittco  shall  join  the  sacred  choir, 
transports  kindle,  and  new  Joys  inspire, 
the  soft  warblings,  sounding  smooth  and  clear, 
wfth  celestial  ravishment  the  ear, 
jring  inward,  as  they  sweetly  roll, 
of  melting  muxic  to  the  soul ; 
are  if  aught  of  mortal-moring  strain, 
och  with  joy  the  hijrh  angelic  train, 
is  enchanting  instrument  of  thine, 
speaks  in  aeoeots  more  than  half  divine!** 
ng  some  trifles  inscribed  to  Miss  Gb.emb, 
d  rallied  him  on  his  indisposition  to  marry, 
lew  rernon  of  the  story  of 


**  OBPHECS  AN'D  EUBTDICB. 
**  OspHnTs,  of  old,  as  poets  tell. 
Took  a  flintastie  trip  to  hell. 
To  seek  hiN  wife,  as  wisely  guessing, 
She  mufft  Ih«  there,  since  she  was  miming. 
Downward  h<«  journeyed,  wondcrous  gay. 
And,  like  a  lark,  sang  all  the  way. 

The  reason  was  —  or  they  belied  him, 

nis  yoke-lellow  was  not  beside  him. 

Whf»lo  grottoes,  as  he  pass'd  along, 

DanctHl  to  the  music  of  his  song. 

So  I  have  seen,  upon  the  plains, 

A  fiddler  captivate  the  swains, 

And  make  them  caper  to  his  strains. 

To  PiOTo's  court  at  last  he  came. 

Where  the  god  sat  enthroned  in  flame. 

And  ask'd  if  his  lost  love  was  there— 

EuRTDicE,  his  darling  fklrl 

The  fiends,  who  listening  round  him  stood. 

At  the  odd  question  langh'd  aloud  : 

*This  must  some  mortal  madman  be— 

We  fiends  are  happier  Ikr  than  ho.' 

But  music's  sounds  o'er  hell  prevail; 

Most  mournfully  he  tolls  his  tale. 

Soothes  with  soft  arts  the  monarch's  pain, 

And  gets  his  ban;<^n  back  a^ain. 

**  Thy  prayen  are  beard,"  grim  I*luto  cries, 

*  On  this  condition  take  thy  prize: 

Turn  not  tbine  eyes  upon  the  fair  — 

If  once  thou  turn'si,  she  flies  in  air.* 

In  amorous  chat  they  climb  th'  ascent  — 

Ospnius,  as  order d,  foremost  went; 

(Thou;;;h,  when  two  lovers  downwards  steer, 

The  man,  as  fit,  (alls  In  the  rear ;) 

Boon  the  fond  fool  tiu-ns  back  his  head— 

As  soon,  in  air,  his  spouse  was  fled! 

If  'twas  defflH:ned,  'twas  wonderous  well; 

But,  if  by  chance,  more  lucky  still. 

Ilappy  the  man,  all  must  agree. 

Who  oni'u  from  wedlock's  noose  gets  fi^eo; 

But  he  who  from  it  twice  is  freed. 

Has  most  prodigious  luck  indeed!** 
A  portrait  of  Evans, by  his  young  friend  West, 
is  preserved  in  Philadelphia.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers for  his  volume  of  poems,  was  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, with  whom  he  had  probably  become  ac- 
quainted while  visiting  London  for  ordination. 

The  celebrated  wit,  lawyer,  and  statesman, 
Francis  HoPKiN80N,born  in  1737,  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  poet  in  Bradfobd's  *<  American 
Magazine,"  one  of  bis  earlier  contributions  to 
which  was  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Wollas- 
ton,*  the  painter,  then  living  in  Philadelphia,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

**  To  you,  fiuned  WoiXASTO.f ,  these  strains  belong. 
And  be  your  praise  the  subject  of  my  song. 
When  your  soft  pencil  bids  the  canvas  shiue 
With  mimic  lifip,  with  elegance  divine, 
The  enraptured  muse,  fond  to  partake  thy  Are, 
With  equal  sweetness  strives  to  sweep  the  lyre; 
With  equal  justice  fliln  would  paint  your  praise. 
And  by  your  name  Immortalise  her  lays. 

"•  Ofrtimes  with  wonder  and  delight  I  stand 
To  view  the  amaxing  conduct  of  your  hand. 
At  first  unlabored  sketches  lightly  trace 
The  glimmering  outlines  of  a  human  face. 
Then,  by  degrees,  the  liquid  life  o'erflows 
Each  rising  fbatura — the  rich  canvas  glows 
With  heightened  charms — the  forehead  rises  fair— 
In  glossy  ringlets  twines  the  nut-brown  hair. 


♦  WoLLASTOic  is  honorably  mentioned  in  Hoe.\cc  Wal- 
folk's  "  Anecdotes."  The  finest  of  his  known  American 
portraits  is  that  of  MAaTua  DAKDaiDOB,  afterward  the  wift 
of  WABRntcnoK. 
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And  sparklinj  eye«give  meaning  to  the  wholo, 

And  seem  to  speak  the  dictates  of  the  soul 

Thus  the  gay  flowera,  that  paint  the  emhroidered  plain, 

By  lining  steps  their  glowing  beauties  gain. 

Ko  loaves  at  first  their  burning  glories  showi 

But,  wrapt  in  simple  forms,  unnoticed  grow, 

Till,  ripened  by  the  sun's  meridian  ra/, 

They  spread  perfection  to  the  blase  of  day. 

"  Nor  lot  the  muse  forget  thy  name,  0,  Wbr! 
Loved  youth,  by  viKue,  as  by  nature  blest. 
If  such  the  radiance  of  thy  early  mom. 
What  bright  effulgence  must  thy  noon  adorn! 
Ilail,  sacred  genius!  mayst  thou  ever  tread 
The  pleading  paths  your  Wollastox  1»s  led; 
Let  his  just  precepts  all  your  works  refine, 
Copy  each  grace,  and  learn  like  him  to  shine. 
80  shall  some  future  muse  her  sweeter  lays 
Swell  with  your  name,  and  give  you  all  hit  praise !" 
This  poem  is  not  reprinted  in  the  collection  of 
Hopkixson's  Works,  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1793.     His  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  a  satirical 
ballad,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions; 
and  several  pieces  of  humorous  prose,  written  by 
him  before  the  revolution,  are  among  the  familiar 
and  popular  examples  of  early  American  literature. 
John  Beveridqe,  the   author  of  numerous 
Latin  poems  in  the  **  American  Magazine"  and 
other  miscellanies  of  that  period,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  had  studied  under  **  the  great  Kud- 
diman"  in  Edinburgh.     He  emigrated  in  1752 
to  New  England,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
and   became    intimate   with  Doctor  Jonathan 
Mayhew  and  other  scholars.     In  1757  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  the  college  there.    An  en- 
tertaining account  of  him  is  given  in  Captain 
Ale2L\nder  Gratdon's  admirably  written  «*  Me- 
moirs of  a  Life  passed  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania." 
In  1765  he  published  by  subscription  his  volume 
entitled  *<£pistola9   Familiares  et  alia  quaedam 
Miscellanea,"  several  of  which  were  translated  by 
Alexander  Alexander,  who    prefixes  some 
verses  «*  on  Mr.  Beveridqb's  poetical  perform- 
ances," wherein  he  says  — 

"  If  music  sweet  delight  your  ravished  ear. 
No  music's  sweeter  than  the  numbers  here. 
In  former  times  fJimed  Maeo  smoothly  sung. 
But.  still,  he  warbled  in  his  native  tongue ; 
His  towering  thoughts  and  soft  enclianting  lays 
Long  since  have  crowned  him  with  enchanting  bays ; 
But  ne'er  did  Mabo  such  h%h  glory  seek 
As  to  excel  Mceomdbs  in  Greek, 
Ilere  you  may  view  a  bard  of  modem  time, 
^lio  claims  your  Scotland  as  his  native  clime, 
Coutend  with  Flacccs  on  the  Roman  lyre. 
His  humor  catch,  and  glow  with  kiudred  fire." 
While  in  Boston  Beveridqe  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Scotland : 

**AD  REV.  JACOB  INNESIUM,  V.D.M. 

*'  Ta>dium  longi  marls  et  viarum, 
Bulla  ventnrum  varias  ricosque, 
Et  procellosi  rabiem  profundi. 

Jam  superavL 
"  At«]ue  tranquiUus  requiesco  pace, 
Lietus  ad  ripom  viridantls  amnia, 
Tuta  qu2i  Casco  sinuosus  offert 

Littora  nautis; 
<*  Oratlor  qua  sol  radlls  refiilget, 
Aptior  tellns  avidis  e(4onis, 
Lenior  gratis  lephyri  susurris 

Murunrat  ama. 


**  Dama  flecundis  levls  errat  agris, 
Piacium  puris  genus  omne  rlvia, 
Alitee  sylvis,  aviumque  turba 

Plurima  dumla. 
".Sstuet  vultu  Boreas  minacl, 
Bwviat  diris  AquUo  procelUs, 
Eurus  algentes  glacialis  imbros 

f  piret  ab  ortn ; 
«<Hlc  tamen  vita>  liceat  buatas 
Ml  bonis  uti,  pariter  saventis 
Laeta  fortuncc,  masa  sen  nilaantis 
Ferre  parato. 
"  Nam  juvant  sylvis  oporum  laljoros, 
Oratus  et  sudor  fluit,  atra  blliK 
Cura  ncc  vanis  animum  querelis 

Anxia  turl>at. 
"  Attamen  torquot  male  nunc,  amice, 
Talus  intortus :  glacics  sesellit 
Lavis  incautum,  subitumjue  lapsu 
Volvor  iDitjUO. 
"CsBtemm  vivunt  reliqui  valentqne. 
Omnibus  ridet  locus,  at({ue  ridet 
Capium  spendens  inarata  coruu 

Terra  beni;rno. 
**  Scire  nunce  hcec  te  volui.    Tabellas 
Mltterem  longas:  sed  aquam  bibcnti 
Scripta  sunt  acvi  brevis,  ut  probavit 

Carmine  Fi^ccus."* 

John  Osborn,  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  S: 
wich,  in  Massachusetts,  who  was  born  in  1 
and  died  in  1763,  wrote  a  "Whaling  Soi 
which  was  well  known  in  the  Pacific  for  n 
than  half  a  century.  While  in  college,  in  i: 
he  addressed  an  elegiac  epibtle  to  one  of  his 
ters,  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 


♦  The  following  Is  a  translation  of  the  above  Ode,  b: 
Beverend  Doctor  Jonathan  Matuew,  of  Boston : 

"  TO  THE  BEVEREXD   MR.  J.  IXNES,  *o. 

"  I've  now  o'eTxrome  the  loni;  f«tl(ue 
Of  was  ezMnded  m&n.r  •  lea<(n«. 
The  war  nf  wludt.  their  rage  and  aleep, 
And  all  the  madneiis  of  the  deep ; 
Ooce  more  In  Jojoua  peace  abide 
TpoD  a  river'*  tcrdaut  sidtf. 
Where  Oiueo't  ahore.  of  winding  form, 
Invitca  the  aaiior  front  the  atorm  ; 
IVhere  ahm>ta  the  f un  a  milder  ray, 
And  aeattcr^  round  the  giinial  dnjr : 
Where  a  more  kind  and  Ken*-roua  aoil 
Inrltoa  the  eager  lab'rer'a  unl : 
Where  murmuring  tepbrra  rtlfl  I  hear 
And  gentle  brnezea  fan  the  air. 

"  Here  the  light  deer  mill  tnkt  their  reand. 
And  o'er  the  fruitful  vollcva  bouud; 
Here  purer  streaua  alivo  I  find, 
With  flnnj  Bwarmii  of  ovenr  kind  ; 
The  woods  with  feather'd  Uh  abound 
Of  cvcrj  sire,  of  every  sound. 
And  airv  mnsio  warblea  round. 

"  Witii  angr.r  face,  let  Korcis  storm. 
Let  northern  Wa^ls  the  hear'n*  deform. 
Let  Karns  rage  with  all  hl«  power. 
And  beadloug  drive  the  snuwj  shower ; 
Tet  T  can  here  eujiiy  ray  re-t, 
A  life  with  nature's  iMuntT  blest; 
Alike  prepared,  if  fortuue  lend 
Precarious  bliw.  or  evil  ^end, 
To  lire  contented  U>  the  end. 

**  For  in  tbetie  gr«tve^,  from  mora  to  night, 
Bweat  grateful  flows,  and  tolls  dolight; 
Black  choler  here  no  plae<>09n  find, 
Kor  fmitleM  caren  di<trart  the  mind. 

"  Yet.  friend,  ra.r  ancle  by  a  opraio. 
At  present  gives  u'nweloome  pnJn : 
Alonf  incautious  as  I  sLray'il, 
The  slippery  ice  my  heels  betray 'd. 
And.  while  I  dreamt  no  harm  at  all, 
Gave  me  a  base  dishonest  fall. 

"  Excepting  this,  all  friends  are  well. 
Charm'd  with  the  counrry  where  we  dwell : 
And  charm'd,  while  here  the  bounteous  flcld 
Bpontaneons  proml*rs.  nntill'd. 
With  copions  horn,  it«  stores  to  yl*M, 

"  I  thoucht  it  could  not  much  displeaae 
To  tell  a  friend  such  things  as  these : 
And  should  have  writ  a  longer  letter. 
Only  his  verse,  whoae  drink  is  water, 
Can  live  but  for  a  moment's  time. 
As  IToraee  proved  long  allies  tn  rhjaie.** 
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■^  Smat  *Mmt,  am  tba  nnning  iirliif 
In  all  iU  bHiilkfl  Iwr*; 
Thi»  vrvTvii  ■  tlxnaHnd  pt«utin«  htint  i 

"Wiib  trndt-r  3:4MY«i«  thp  tir««  an?  crown'di 
Aad  icaEtf  r'd  Uimmptiw,  all  aroiuid, 
Of  Tirtoofl  dTM 
SaLuUxtwr  ejm, 
Aod  t'^ncif  aV  ths  VfwkM  (trtnieid. 
Ko«  ihlrkeK  »luid«  thr  Rluai'  IbmpUld^ 
Tr«»  o'iffb«|E  tba  purling  i(n«]i», 

GnM*  and  flUM  wttb  bttXm^  wtm^aiiL 
'^  Hut,  pf*t*r,  i]]  lb*  ■wpptii  tbat  fm^w 
The  ^pHtiff  and  bli^rtimlnit  fiatmw'i  Bm^ 
Tbwr;hliri^Pi[  birds, 
Nor  lowtnft  liprdBi     • 
Tbr  wood  J  dllla, 
Nor  iniinii*Hiii;;  rUli; 
Thi*  fjKan  N)uidc«. 
Kor  Oow^-ry  mf«dfl, 
Tn  mff  fbrlf  frirmer  Joji  dUippiiMk, 
Tbou::b  aU  Ibflr  pjfv«ir«flfliurt  niy  ■«1IR| 
Byt  iiu-]an?holj  damp*  my  lalud: 
I  )r>np]7  valk  th*  flrld. 
Whb  Inward  ioitow  Blfd, 
And  ftf b  to  rrH7  bimtblnic  w!Dd." 
The    farHioua   Mathbb   Btles   wut  in  ha 
me  <?qufll]j  fatnouft  ■«  a  po«t  and  wit,    A  ecn* 
'itiporary  banl  excUimt — ■ 

Wt^oldi  but  iPOLU'i   Rvnlal  trtiK'b  lnir<(» 

§ncb  9[>nndfl  u  brAtbB  f^rq  KnA'rt  warbUiki;  lyre^ 

Tlv-Tt  raiiibt  my  notn  J  a  mpLflaic  nias^aiva  flow, 

And  mikfr  all  nature  Wtmt  tbe  algnt  ^wo.'^ 

Lnd   hid   bumor  w  celebratwl  b  ft  p<>HiaiI   ic- 

mnl  of  the  clergy  of  BoHton,  copied   by   Mr* 

.oniKG  Id  hifl  »  Hundred  OfBtora  of  BottDti  i " 

■-  Tbi'iv  '1  panning  Bti-XA,  ptnTolbH  our  imUei^ 
A  man  of  fi£at#1f  pMtM. 
n*  Tlrfiii  MitJi  tA  c?rai:k  btn  jnkMc, 
Wblch  afv^  mmdi  tbrir  bcaKn, 
>«  W  [til  ftrnftlng:  fcalt,  and  w^  »  freat^ 
H#  WTUki  iioni*  the  Ktrv«ri  ^ 
And  rbrr>wf  out  wit,  or  wlut^a  llkfl  It, 
T&  ffTerj  obtf  b#  mnra.'* 

Bti*f.w  wm  jp-ad lifted  at  C*mhriiTgfl  in  17^, 
nd  onlainpJ  the  5r&l  mmiiitfir  of  \ht  church  in 
[oIL^^  aircpL,  in  1732.    Me  soon  became  eiininent 
f  a  preacher,  and   Kind's  CoUcge  «t  Ahprde«a 
)nfprreil  on  him  th»  dej^reeof  Doctor  m  Divinitj* 
It  wa*  Ode  of  the  aotbor*  of  "A  Collection  of 
'Ofm«  hygevero]  Hantk,"wb]chappearvd  in  IT44, 
ail  fif  numerous Miaj*  and  mctiical  coraprwidon* 
I  *»  The  New  Eng:lind  Weekly  Jouruttf/'  the  merit 
r  which  w OB  inch  av  to  tntmiluce  him  t4>  the  notice 
f  Pope  anil  other  Engliuhacholai'a.    One  of  hii 
oema  in  entitled,  "  The  Condagration ;"  and  it  li 
applied  to  that  grand  cati strophe  of  our  world 
rhrn  the  face  of  nature  i«  to  hecHatigfd  hy  a  deluge 
f  fi  re/^    The  following  li  nes  arc  from  thia  eSUaion  : 
*'  \gt  pchatl  j-p,  Aainijai,  |lw  vajittuiit  glolie  rvDiUj 
Ar.d  tSd  tb*  ■kk'v  witb  purrr  tpliraJor  thJne. 
Thi-  «artb,  vhWh  lh«  prollflc  fflrta  o^iuuindp 
Ti^  btMaty  barni.  and  wltbBrt  Into  htoom; 
lnil't***1fi^  In  ih^  fertile  II*nio  It  lK-«, 
Fiilt«  into  f>nj!L  and  to  to  Ttfl;Dr  dlei: 
Trr^b  djwnltift  Ktoiie*  blnib  umldJit  tbt  blu^ 
A  Dd  oaten  all  ranawi  hoc  flowisnr  itrc^ 
IR^Iitii  «n4leM  eharmt  tbe  eret-ksllng  rear 
Rrrllii  rnuod  the  peaacuni  lb  a  fait  iTareer; 
?^H°l?r'  ("Ti^T'bl.ixmilajfc  bidi  tb*  floIdB  mjolnn, 
Aud  wcu-bliBj  bkdi  tT7  iLetr  motodlQUa  vi^le*; 


lVb«!rv'ef  nbe  tnada,  lllln  nnblddra  bl4w, 
Quifk  tullpa  rfap,  atid  fluddsd  roAw  (rtow: 
Ht^F  pt^Dfi)  p«tii(i  a  tfa^^uittnd  imut^'oatHpnii^ 
Wh«ire  blcwosai  bod  ttnilJ  Immcrtal  (rrwn*: 
:Bath  ttnAm^  Id  mav*,  raurmnni  «»  It  dnwj^ 
And  floatlnf  fbrv^ti^nMj-  bcrtid  their  bou^hir. 
Tbaii»  AUtunin.  ton.  f^tVui  tn  tba  ft^ir^Fit  «hndi^ 
WbJ]#  lb*  Hpe  Jhilt*  bliwh  all  iitvmfid  thy  lu^: 
And  tfttkh  luitnn,  with  Inxurlnnt  h'\n(l%. 
All  the  KKn  ni<KithJi  In  rtxir  cntifopilciu  blDOdrt."' 

Bt1.E0  was  eamcitly  oppoKcd  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  in  the  ipriog  of  1777  wm  di^umnrc*!  in 
the  public  ftancmhliin  an  a  Tory,  and  compelled  lo 
give  bonda  for  hti  appearnnce  before  a  court  hr 
triaL  In  the  (bltowiofr  June  he  waaconvirtPtl  of 
treaionable  convcfifitton,  and  h<v«tility  t<i  ihe 
country,  and  aentenreJ  to  be  itn prisoned  forty 
days  on  board  a  gijnrJ-«hip,  and  nt  the  eml  of 
that  period  to  be  aent  with  bii  family  to  EnjrlEinJ, 
The  board  of  war  however  took  IiIa  case  tntia  con- 
sideration, and  commuted  the  puniKhnicnt  to  a 
abort  confinement  under  a  guard  in  \m  own 
houie^  but,  though  bo  continmnl  to  reside  in 
Bofton  during  the  remainder  r>f  Kin  life  be  never 
again  entered  a  pulprt,  nor  rrgaificd  hi  si  ante- 
revolnlionaty  popuUrity.  He  died  in  l7iS,  in 
the  eigbiy-second  year  of  hie  age, 

Ho  was  a  favorite  In  e^ery  aocial  or  convirinl 
circle^  and  ua  one  was  more  fond  of  bin  eociely 
than  the  colomal  governor,  Brlckkh,  on  the  ihalh 
of  whoec  wife  he  wrote  an  elegy  ending  with — 
**  Moanttmo  my  nanio  ti>  tblQeaUkd  »biUI  fttan^l* 
dttll  cnir  wurni  frtimdnhliv  mutual  fimnff  vxUadi 
Th$  muRe  pball  so  fiurrHt/i  from  A^  tn  n^^ 
And  Biltueh'j]  nam?  pmt^t  hit  BtU^'h  paciff.'* 

The  doctor  had  declined  an  invitation  to  rmX 
with  the  governor  the  province  of  Maine,  and 
Belcuek  resorted  to  a  fctrntaffcrn  to  secure  hia 
company.  Having  perpuaded  htm  to  drink  tea 
with  him  on  lioiird  tbe  Scarljofoupth  ship  of  ivar, 
one  Sundfiy  afternoon,  ms  eoon  as  tbey  were  «*at^d 
at  the  table  the  anchor  was  wcighi^d,  the  aaibeet, 
and  berore  the  punning  parson  had  called  fiir  hia 
last  cup,  the  nhip  was  too  iar  at  Rea  for  him  to 
think  of  returntni^  to  tbo  ftborc.  As  ev€sry  thing 
necewary  for  hia  comfort  had  Iseen  thoughtfully 
provided,  he  was  eaitily  reconcitf?d  to  the  voyage. 
While  making  jirepa  rat  inns  for  rcligitiii!i  aervicca, 
the  neit  Sjunday,  it  Wflii  discovered  that  (here  was 
no  hymn-book  on  board,  and  bo  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  were  aung  instead  of  a  selec- 
tion from  STBHSnoLD  and  Hopkins— 

"^CrtBit  Hod,  thy  wnrkn  oflr  wnndpt  ralia; 
To  thfw  otiT  KwuUIng  notf*  bulonte^; 
Wblle  iikk4  and  vtndji.  and  nh^ks  jiad  ieai, 
Amnnd  iball  echo  tn  nqr  awn^. 
^'Tbj  power  prndnfvd  1b1«  ndjihtr  fmuue, 
Aloud  tOf  tbt»  thiJ  ttinipMtf  n*r, 
Or  BofliPT  brmtcfli  tuna  thj  name 
Gt}tit]j  atimjj;  t\»  nb^ll^r  uliore. 

wRoand  tbw  tb*?  **aly  nation  rnvrt. 

Thy  (^pptiina  handfl  their  Jo5»  befltifw. 
Through  all  tbfl  blaK^blus  «jfiil  RrofBa, 
Tbctk^  iltf^nt  ^j  retrvatn  below. 

"Srt  the  hmad  tun  fctMke  the  pkla#, 

01<^w  fln  th»  waTi!«t  and  dowowaM  flld4; 
Anon  hearen  nf>pn»al1  Itii  fy**^ 

And  ^tiT^bfanu  trfiiiMfr  ci'mr  th«  tlde> 
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**  £ach  TariouB  iioeoe,  or  day  or  uight, 

Lord!  pointa  to  thee  our  nourish'd  soul; 
Thj  glories  fix  our  whole  delii^ht ; 
So  the  touched  neodle  courts  the  pole. 

Jo8BPa  Gbeen,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  a  classmate  of  Btles  at  Cambridge,  was  lit- 
tle less  celebrated  than  the  doctor  for  humour ; 
and  some  of  his  poetical  compositions  were  as 
popular  a  hundred  years  ago  as  more  recently 
have  been  those  of  *<Cboaker  &  Co.,"  which 
they  resemble  in  spirit  and  playful  ease  of  versi- 
fication. The  abduction  of  the  Hollis  street  mi- 
niater  was  the  cause  of  not  a  little  merriment  in 
Boston ;  and  Gueen,  between  whom  and  Btles 
there  was  some  rivalry,  as  the  leaders  of  oppos- 
ing social  factions,  soon  after  wrote  a  burlesque 
account  of  it : 

**In  David's  Pfwlms  an  oreraight 

Ihruu  found  one  morning  at  his  tea, 
Ala«!  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 
**  Thu8  ruminating  on  his  seat. 

Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  prevailed 
The  bard  determined  to  rompleto 
The  part  wherein  the  prophet  iail'd. 
«  Ue  sat  awhile,  and  stroked  his  Muse,* 
Then  taking  up  his  tuneful  pen, 
Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 
Of  his  seafiiring  brvtheren. 
**The  task  perform'd,  the  bard  content — 
Well  ch«jaen  was  «uh  flowing  word — 
On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went, 
To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board, 
**  Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Their  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,) 
In  former  times  that  after  prayer, 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 
**Our  modem  parson  having;  pray'd, 
Unless  loud  ikme  our  fiiith  beguiles, 
Bat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
*<  Let's  sing  a  psalm  of  Mathke  Btlbs." 
*<  At  first,  when  he  began  to  rmd, 

Their  heads  the  aMembly  downward  hang^ 
But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed, 
And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sung. 

THE  rSALM. 
**  With  vast  amascment  we  survey 
The  wonders  of  the  deep, 
Whore  mackerel  swim,  and  porpoise  play. 
And  crabs  and  lobsters  creep. 
**  Fish  of  all  kinds  Inhabit  hore, 
And  throng  the  dark  abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  are, 
And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 
"  From  raging  winds  and  tempests  tn^ 
So  smoothly  as  we  pass. 
The  shining  surfikce  seems  to  ba 
A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 
**  But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  rise, 
And  foaming  billows  swell. 
The  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies 
And  lower  sinks  than  hell. 
*'  Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel 
And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-droppM  calves,  and  reel 
Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 
"  What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 
Thus  fkr  have  safely  got, 
Amarescoggin  tribe  to  see. 
And  tribe  of  Penobscot. 

*  Btles's  Jkvorite  cat,  so  zuuned  by  his  friends. 


In  1750  Grefn  published  «<An  Entertain 
ment  for  a  Winter  Evening,"  in  which  he  ridi- 
cules the  freemasons ;  and  aflerward  *«  The  Sand 
Bank,"  <•  A  True  .Account  of  the  Celebration  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,"  and  several  shorter  pieces, 
all  of  which  I  believe  were  satirical.  His  epi- 
grams are  the  best  written  in  this  country  before 
the  revolution;  and  many  anecdotes  are  told  to 
show  the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  his  skill  as  an 
improvisator.  On  one  occasion,  a  country  gen- 
tleman, knowing  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  him,  and  solicited  a 
«•  first-rate  epitaph,"  for  a  favorite  servant,  who 
had  lately  died.  Gbken  asked  what  were  the 
man's  chief  qualities,  and  was  told  that  **■  Cole 
excelled  in  all  things,  but  was  particularly  good 
at  raking  hay,  which  he  could  do  faster  than  any- 
body, the  present  company,  of  course,  excepted." 
Green  wrote  immediately : 

*'  Here  lies  the  body  of  JoBir  Colb, 
Uis  master  loved  him  like  his  soul ; 
He  could  rake  hay,  none  could  rake  £ister 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master." 

In  his  old  age  he  left  Boston  for  England* 
rather  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  than  indif- 
ference to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  most  remarkable  book  of  poems  printed 
in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century  is 
the  **  Pietas  et  Gratulatio  Collegii  Caniabri^ientit 
apud  Novanglos"  (1761,)  in  which  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  celebrated  the 
death  of  George  II.  and  the  accession  of  his 
grandson.  It  was  handsomely  printed  iiva  quarto 
of  one  hundred  and  six  pages,  and  the  copy  in 
my  possession,  one  of  two  that  were  sent  to  the 
king,  is  very  richly  bound,  in  red  morocco,  pro- 
fusely gilt  Dr.  HoLYOKS,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  college,  and  whose  contribution,  **^fihortalio 
Prandis"  which  the  "Monthly  Review"  for  1763 
praises  as  truly  Horatian,  is  the  first  piece  in  the 
collection,  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hol- 
lis as  "an  attempt  of  several  young  gentlemen  here 
with  us,  and  educated  in  this  college,  to  show  their 
pious  sorrow  on  account  of  the  death  of  our  late  glo- 
rious king,  their  attachment  to  his  royal  house,  the 
joy  they  have  in  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty 
to  the  British  throne,  and  in  the  prospect  they  have 
of  the  happiness  of  Britain  from  the  royal  pro- 
geny which  they  hope  for  firom  his  alliance  with 
the  illustrious  house  of  Mechlenburg."  The 
"  Critical  Review"  for  October,  1763,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  "  the  verses  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege already  seem  to  bid  fair  for  a  rivalship  with 
the  productions  of  Cam  and  Isis."  The  prose 
introduction  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Governoi 
Hutchinson  and  to  Governor  Francis  Bernard, 
but  was  probably  from  the  pen  of  the  latter,  who 
was  a  very  accomplished  scholar.  Numbers  ii.  in 
Latin  and  xxv.  in  English  were  by  John  Lovell  ; 
iii.  xii.  xiv.  and  xxiii.  in  Latin,  x v.  and  xvi.  in  Greek, 
and  V.  in  English,  by  Stephen  Sewell  ;  vii.  in 
English  by  John  Lowell  ;  x.  in  English  by  Sa- 
muel Deane  ;  xL  by  Doctor  Benjamin  Church; 
xiii.  by  Doctor  Samuel  Cooper  ;  xviii.  in  Greek, 
xix.  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  xx.  the  same  in  Eng- 
lish, and  xxi.  in  Latin,  by  Governor  Bernard  ;  xxvi. 
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in  Latin»  and  xxiL,  in  Englbh  Vertion  of  it,  by 
Doctor  JoHH  WiNTHKOP;  and  xxix.  by  Thomas 
Oliteh.  afterwards  liratenant-govrrnor.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  •*  Monthly  Anthology"  for  1809  gives 
th.i  authorship  of  these  pierrs  from  MS.  notes  in 
a  copy  which  had  been  owned  by  Mr.  Sewell, 
and  lieiieves,  from  internal  evidence,  that  zzviii., 
an  English  lyrtc,  was  by  Doctor  Coopeb.  Mr. 
Kkttle  says  Governor  Jamis  Bowdoih  was  a 
contributor  to  the  work. 

'Hie  best  English  poem  in  the  Pittas  ft  Gratula' 
tio  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Behjaxih 
CuiBcu.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1739,  and 
graduated  at  Cambridge  when  in  the  aixteenth 
year  of  his  age.  After  finishing  his  professional 
education,  he  established  himself  as  ■  physician 
in  hi«  native  city,  and  soon  became  eminent  by 
bis  literary  and  political  writings.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  troubles  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, and  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon-general  of  the  army.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1775  he  was  suspected  of  treasonalile 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  arrested  by  order 
of  the  commander-in-chief^  tried  by  the  general 
court,  and  found  guilty.  By  direction  of  the 
Congress,  to  whom  the  subject  of  his  punishment 
was  referred,  he  was  confined  in  a  prison  in  Con- 
necticut ;  but  after  a  few  months,  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  his  health,  was  set  at  liberty ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1776  embarked  at  New- 
port for  the  West  Indies,  in  a  ship  which  was 
never  heard  of  after  the  day  on  which  it  sailed. 
The  concluding  lines  of  his  address  to  Gboboe  III., 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  as  follows : 

**  May  one  «lesr  ealm  attend  tbee  to  thy  doM, 
One  l«ngtben'd  •anshine  of  complete  repoas : 
Corrtict  our  erimw,  and  beam  that  Chrigtian  mind 
O'er  the  wide  wreck  of  desolate  mankind ; 
Tu  ealm-brow'd  Peace,  the  maddenlnf^  world  restore^ 
Or  iMb  the  demon  thirsting  ntlll  Ibr  gorv ; 
Till  nature's  utmost  bonnd  thy  arms  reiitrain. 
And  proitnte  tyrants  bite  the  British  chain.** 

Chcrch  also  wrote  "The  Times,"  "The 
Choice,"  and  «< Elegies  on  Georqe  Whitfield 
and  Doctor  Mathew."  He  was  a  man  of  va- 
rious and  decided  talents, but  his  poetical  writings 
possess  but  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence. 

William  Livingston,  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress,  and  the  first  republican  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1723,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741.  His  «  Philo- 
sophic  Solitude,  or  the  Choice  of  a  Rural  Life," 
written  while  he  was  a  student,  was  first  printed  in 
1747.  It  is  in  smoothly  flowing  verse,  evinces  a 
careful  study  of  good  models,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  chaste  and  agreeable  poem  of  con- 
aiderable  length  produced  in  America  before  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Its  pre- 
▼ailing  tone  ik  indicated  in  the  opening  lines : 

**  Let  ardent  heroes  seek  renown  in  arms, 
Pant  after  fkme,  and  rush  to  war's  alarms ; 
To  shining  palaees  let  fools  resort. 
And  dnnees  cringe  to  be  esteem'd  at  court : 
Mine  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  life, 
from  Ddas  remote^  and  ignorant  of  strift; 


Far  fh>m  the  painted  belle,  and  whlte-glored  beau, 
Tho  lawliHis  maiiqueradc,  and  midnlf^ht  show, 
Fn>in  Udii'N.  lap-d'^n.  court  lens  garters,  stars. 
Fops,  tiddlers,  tyrants,  emperors,  and  csars.'* 

Ak.  LiTiNosTON  was  an  able  and  manly  writer 
on  public  affairs  lN>forc  the  revolution  and  during 
the  war;  and  continued  in  old  age  occasionally 
to  indulge  his  early  predilection  for  poetical  com- 
position. When  more  thon  sixty  he  addressed  a 
poem,  marked  by  generous  feeling  and  good  sense, 
to  Wa8IIIN(iton,  with  whom  he  had  maintained 
the  most  friendly  relations.    He  died  in  1790. 

Robert  Bollino,  of  Buckingham  county,Vir- 
ginia,  bom  in  1738,  wrote  with  facility  in  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  and  some  of  his  poetical 
pieces  in  these  languages  and  in  English  have 
been  printed.  He  Ictl  in  manuscript  two  vo- 
lumes of  verses,  which  a  writer  in  the  <'  Colum- 
bian Magazine"  for  1787dr8cril)es  as  *«Horatian." 
His  poems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic hardly  justify  this  praiae. 

Another  southern  ]>oct  of  the  some  perimi  waa 
RowLANO  RuuELT.  In  June,  1782.  while  Mat- 
thew Caret  contemplated  the  publication  of  au 
extensive  American  Anthology,  Trumuitll,  the 
author  of  <'  MacFingal,"  wrote  to  him:  »•  Riuklt, 
of  South  Carolina,  is  a  poet  certainly  l>etter 
than  Evans.  He  published  a  volume  of  i)oems 
in  London  near  twenty  years  ago,  chiefly  in  the 
manner  of  Prior,  many  of  vrhich  are  well  worth 
preserving;  and  since  that  a  travestie  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Virgil,  which  for  delicacy  and  true 
humor  is  superior  to  Cotton's.'*  I  have  ex- 
amined Ruukly's  volume,  published  at  Oxford,  in 
1763,  and  cannot  quite  concur  in  Judge  Trum- 
bull's estimate  of  its  merits. 

Gulian  Verplanck,  of  New  York,  after  com- 
pleting his  education,  travelled  abroad,  and  while 
in  England,  in  1773,  wrote  the  following  pro- 
phetic lines  on  the  destiny  of  this  couutry  : 

"  Hail,  happy  Britain,  Freedom's  blest  retreat! 
Great  is  thy  power,  thy  wealth,  thy  glory  Rroat, 
But  wealth  and  power  hare  no  immortal  day, 
For  all  tfainKS  ripen  only  to  diway ; 
And  when  that  time  arrires— the  lot  of  all — 
W'lien  Britain's  glory,  power,  and  wealth  shall  fall, 
ThiMi  fihoU  thy  sons  by  Fate's  nnchanj^  dccrtio 
In  otlier  worlds  another  BrKaio  si^ 
And  what  thou  art,  America  eliall  bo.** 

In  1774  Mr.  Verplanck  published  «  Vice,  a 
Satire,"  written  with  elegance  and  spirit 

Dr.  Prime,  bIho  of  Aew  York,  finished  his  pro- 
fessional education  in  Europe,  and  on  returning 
applied  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  one.  He  alludes  to  his  dis- 
appointment in  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  friend, 
Doctor  ScuDDEB,  who  was  slain  in  the  skirmish 
at  Shrewsbury  in  New  Jersey  : 

"  So  briixbt,  blem'd  nhade!  thy  deeds  of  virtue  shine : 
So.  rich,  no  doubt,  thy  recomptmse  on  high  I 
My  lot's  fiir  more  lamentable  than  thine  — 
Thou  lir'st  in  death,  whilu  I  in  UvId^  dii>. 
"With  great  applause  luiKt  thou  p<»rform'd  thy  part, 
Since  thy  first  entrance  on  the  »tage  of  llfi;, 
Or  in  tho  laltorx  of  tho  healln<;  art. 
Or  in  fair  Liberty's  important  strife 
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"  But  I.  alan!  like  some  unfruitful  trets 

That  uMlesg  standi*,  a  cumberer  of  the  plain. 
My  fitculties  unprofltablo  see. 
And  flTe  long  years  have  lived  almost  in  vain. 

"While  all  around  me.  like  the  busy  swarms 
That  ply  the  ferrcnt  labors  of  the  hive. 
Or  guide  the  state,  with  ardor  rush  to  arms, 
Or  some  loss  great  but  needful  business  drive, 

**  I  see  my  time  inglorious  glide  away. 

Obscure  and  useless,  like  nn  idle  drone: 
And  unconducive  each  revolving  day 
Or  to  my  country's  interest  or  my  own." 

A  manuscript  fsatire  of  the  Welsh,  in  Latin 
and  English,  entitled  «  Muscipula  sive  Camhro- 
myomachia,'*  was  found  among:  Doctor  Prime's 
papers  after  his  death,  and  published  with  a  col- 
lection  of  his  poetical  writings:  but  it  has  been 
discovered  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it.  On 
the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  he  composed  "A 
Song  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty,"  which  is  superior 
to  any  patriotic  lyric  up  to  that  time  written  here. 

James  Allen,  a  native  of  Boston,  born  in  1739, 
published  in  1782  "Lines  on  the  Massacre," 
which  are  in  a  fluent  style,  and  display  an  ardent 
devotion  to  the  popular  cause.  Ho  aderward 
wrote  many  other  pieces,  but  his  indolent  habits 
prevented  their  appearance  in  print.  Brissot 
de  Warville,  in  his  ''Travels  in  the  United 
States."  after  remarking  that  poeU  must  be  more 
rare  among  us  than  other  writers, — an  opinion 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  mistaken — says, 
"  they  speak  however  in  Boston  of  an  original  but 
lazy  poet  named  Allen;  his  verses  are  said  to 
be  full  of  fire  and  force;  they  mention  particularly 
a  manuscript  poem  of  his  on  the  famous  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  but  he  will  not  print  it;  he  has  for 
his  reputation  and  his  money  the  carelessness  of 

TjAFONTAINE." 

MAcrHER80N'8"0ssian"  was  reprinted  in  Phi- 
ladelphia soon  after  its  first  publication,  and  had 
for  many  years  a  decided  influence  upon  poetical 
taste  in  this  country.  Among  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  paraphrase  it  was  Jonathan  Mitchell 
Sewell,  of  Mew  Hampshire,  who  began  the  task 
of  turning  it  into  heroic  verse  in  1770,  and  after- 
ward submitted  to  the  public  specimens  of  his  com- 
pleted work,  but  their  reception  did  not  encourage 
him  to  a  further  expenditure  in  that  way.  Sew- 
KLL  was  the  author  of  an  epilogue  to  AuDisoN^a 
«*Cato,"  containing  the  often  quoted  lines: 

'*  No  pent-up  Utioa  contracts  our  powers, 
But  tlie/rhole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  wrote  a  pa- 
Irioticsong called, "War  and  Washington"  which 
had  for  many  years  extraordinary  popularity. 

Joseph  Brown  Ladd,  M.D.,  of  Rhode  Island, 
author  of  *»The  Poems  of  Arouet,"  began  to  write 
during  the  early  days  of  the  revolution.  His 
productions  have  very  little  merit.  He  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel,  at  Charleston,  in  1785. 

Among  the  emigrants  from  the  mother  country 
within  a  few  years  of  the  commencement  of  the 


war  was  John  Lowe,  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom 
in  1752,  who  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1773,and  be- 
came a  successful  teacher  at  Fredericksburg.  Htf 
wrote  there  the  celebrated  song  entitled  "  Mary'i 
Dream."     He  died  in  1798. 

The  year  following  that  in  which  Lowe  came 
to  America,  Thomas  Paine  followed,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  employed  by  Ro- 
bert Aitkin,  in  1775,  to  edit  "The  Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine,"  in  which  he  published  several 
poetical  pieces,  one  of  which  is  ^  On  the  Death 
of  General  Wolfe,"  and  another  is  a  song  en- 
titled "The  Liberty  Tree."* 

The  ballads  and  songs  relating  to  "  tragedies 
in  the  wilderness,"  to  the  Indian  wars,  the  "oM 
French  war,"  and  the  revolution— of  which  I  hav« 
succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  a  thousand '> 
though  many  of  them  are  extremely  rude,  are 
upon  the  whole  far  more  fresh,  vigorous  and  poet- 
ical than  might  be  supposed.  Enough  for  a  vo- 
lume refer  to  the  single  event  of  the  taking  of 
Louisburg,  in  1747.  On  the  approach  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  colonies  separated  firom  Great 
Britain  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were  filled 
with  lyrical  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple, some  of  which  were  by  the  most  dignified  pub- 
lic characters.  John  Dickinson,  author  of  "The 
Farmer's  Letters,"  inclosing  to  James  Otis,  in 
1774,  a  copy  of  the  famous  song  commenciog — 

"Gome,  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  American!!  nil, 
And  rouse  your  bold  hearts  at  Liberty's  call," 

informs  him  that  it  was  his  own  production,  ex- 
cept eight  lines,  which  were  by  his  friend  Ar- 
thur Lee,  of  Virginia.  General  Warben's  song 
of  "Free  America,"  is  well  known.  A  much 
better  piece,  "  American  Taxation,*'  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Connecticut  school- 
master named  8t.  John.  In  a  paper  on  ^'The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Revolution,"  in  "Graham's 
Magazine,"  for  1842,  I  have  given  a  considerable 
number  of  the  compositions  which  illustrate  this 
subject,  and  it  is  my  intention  hereafter  to  (iresent 
the  public  a  large  collection  of  our  historical 
verses,  with  suitable  introductions  and  notes. 

Of  the  American  women  known  as  poets  dur- 
ing our  colonial  era,  notices  may  be  found  in 
"The  Female  Poets  of  America."  The  leading 
poets  of  the  revolution  —  Freneau,  Bablow, 
Dwight, Trumbull,  and  Humphries, — are  sub- 
jects of  separate  articles  in  the  following  pages. 

*  Of  British  and  other  foreign  poets  who  have  written  In 
this  country  since  the  revolution  I  have  given  no  8peci< 
mens  in  the  following  pages,  though,  porhaptf,  I  shouM 
have  quoted  from  Alkxaxdis  Wilson  his  spirittKl  poem  on 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  and  other  pieces  from  Mr.  Dv  Powct. 
Dr.  Fkaxcis  Lieder,  Mr.  IIb.nry  Wiluam  Herbert,  and  i 
taw  others  who  have  made  their  homes  in  the  United  States 
But  *' Mary's  Dream'*  and  the  lyric*  cf  Thoxas  Paine,  an 
as  little  entitled  to  he  called  American  poemK  as  the  yersti 
of  Myles  Cooper,  Sir  John  Buruoyns,  or  Migor  Andre,  oi 
those  in  which  Thomas  Moors  celebrated  his  vidts  to  ttai 
Dismal  Swamp  and  the  SchuylldU. 


PHILIP  FRENEAU. 


[Bora  1763.    I>iedl8S2.] 


t  attempts  to  eetablish  in  America  a 
French  Protertanta  were  made  under 
n  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  in  1652.  It 
>weTerf  until  Louis  the  Fourteenth  re- 
edict  of  Nantz,in  1685,  that  there  v/bs 
erable  emigration  of  the  Reformers  to 
y.  From  that  period,  for  many  years, 
ctta.   New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 

the  Carolinas,  received  some  of  the 
nta  of  their  subsequent  civilization  in 

industrious  and  variously  skilful  ex- 
the  intolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  abandon  the  soil  of  France.  Those 
d  in  New  York  founded  the  old  church 
Isprit,  which  was  long  the  centre  of  the 

influence  on  this  continent.  Among 
ml  families  connected  with  it  were  the 
BTS,  Jata,  Pintards,  Allaires,  and 
B.  In  1712  we  find  the  latter  name 
thout  the  «,  and  four  years  later  Andre 
is  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  Jean 
,  as  a  leading  citizen,  and  a  frequenter 
ach  club.  This  Andre  Freneau  was 
alher  of  Philip,  who  was  born  in  New 
the  thirteenth  of  January,  (the  second, 
1752.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  New 
]  his  elder  brother,  Peter,*  was  bom  in 
r,  to  which  the  family  appears  to  have  re- 
iT  the  death  of  the  poet's  lather,  in  1754. 
Freneau  entered  Nassau  Hall,  then 

the  New  Jersey  *«  Log  College,"  in 
ir  advanced  in  classical  studies  that  the 
sident  made  his  proficiency  the  subject 
'atulatory  letter  to  one  of  his  relations, 
•mate  here  was  James  Madison,  and 
Breckenridge,  who  afterwards  wrote 
Chivalry,"  was  also  in  the  same  class. 

Breckenridob,  and  Freneau,  were 
riends;  and  being  all  gifted  with  un- 
rical  powers,  which  they  were  fond  of 

as  frequently  as  there  were  fair  occa- 
y  joined  in  lampooning,  not  only  the 
adverse  parties  in  the  college,  but  also 
miDent  public  characters  who  opposed 
ig  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  liberty, 
fore  me  a  considerable  manuscript  vo- 
ersonal  and  political  satires,  written  by 
ibout  equal  proportions,  and  in  which 
>it  nearly  equal  abilities,  though  Madi- 
3  the  least  coarseness,  and  the  least  spir- 

KEVEAC  ooeaslonsUy  wrote  verses,  thongh  I  be- 
;  of  more  pretension  than  a  song  or  an  epit;nun. 
kn  of  wit  and  education ;  was  one  of  Mr.  JjerrxRp 
gt  adherents;  and  when  the  democratic  party 
iwer  in  South  Carolina,  was  made  Secretary  of 
raoMAS,  in  his  '^RemlnlMences,"  Bays  that  **  his 
ng  eombined  the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  Aiv 
bs  simpUeitj  of  GoBBxn.'*    He  died  in  1814. 


it  Several  theological  students,  particularly  two 
or  three  whose  family  connections  were  very  hum- 
ble, were  objects  of  their  continual  ridicule.  In 
the  class  below  were  Aaron  Burr,  and  the 
refined  and  elegant  M&lliam  Bradford,  whose 
occasional  verses  show  that  he  might  have  equal- 
ed any  of  his  American  contemporaries  as  a  poet* 
if  such  had  been  the  aim  of  his  ambition.  Fre- 
neau graduated  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
1771,„ being  then  a  few  months  over  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  earliest  of  his  printed  poems  is  "  'I'he 
Poetical  History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,**  in  four 
cantos,  dated  in  1768,  the  year  after  he  went  to 
Princeton.  While  in  college  he  also  formed  the 
plan  of  an  epic  on  the  discovery  of  this  continent, 
of  which  an  "Address  to  Ferdinand,*'  and  a  series 
of  sixteen  *<  Pictures  of  Columbus,'*  are  probably 
fragments.  His  valedictory  exercise  was  a  dia- 
logue, in  blank  verse,  on  "The  Rising  Glory  of 
America,**  in  the  composition  and  recitation  of 
which  he  was  associate  with  Breckenridoe. 
It  was  printed  in  1772,  in  an  octavo  pamphlet,  at 
Philadelphia,  where  Freneau  went  to  reside,  with 
an  intention  of  studying  the  law.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy, 
while  here,  with  Judge  Hopblinson,  author  of  "The 
Battle  of  the  Kegs,**  but  the  late  venerable  Dr. 
Mease,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Fre- 
neau, remarks  in  a  letter  to  me  that  '*the  humour- 
ist knew  him  only  as  a  young  scapegrace.** 

For  some  cause  he  appears  to  have  abandoned 
the  design  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  an  irregular 
and  aimless  life  of  two  or  three  years  ended  in  his 
going  to  sea,  but  in  what  capacity,  at  first,  I  can- 
not ascertain.  In  1774  and  1775  he  was  living 
in  New  York,  where,  during  this  period,  he  began 
to  publish  those  pieces  of  political  burlesque  and 
invective  which  made  his  name  familiar  and  po- 
pular throughout  the  country  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  His  style  was  pointed,  and  he  was 
successful  in  representing  the  exploits  of  the  enemy 
in  a  ludicrous  light,  and  in  ridiculing  the  charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  neutrals,  loyalists,  and 
others  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Whigs.  The  speeches  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  royal  go- 
vernors and  generals,  he  parodied  and  travestied 
in  an  amusing  manner,  and  every  memorable 
event,  on  land  or  sea,  was  celebrated  by  hitn  in 
verses  easily  understood,  and  none  the  less  ad- 
mired, perhaps,  for  a  dash  of  coarseness  by  which 
most  of  them  were  distinguished. 

In  1776  he  passed  several  months  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  and  wrote  there  two  of  his  longest 
poems,  "The  House  of  Night,'*  and  "The  Beauties 
of  Santa  Cruz.**  In  1778  he  was  in  Bermuda,  and 
during  the  following  year  we  find  him  in  Phila- 
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de1phia,et1iting  for  Francis  Bailey  "The  United 
States  Magazine."  This  periodical  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  on  its  discontinuance  he  again  turned 
his  attention  to  the  sea.  He  sailed  for  St.  Eusta- 
tia  in  May,  1780,  in  the  ship  Aurora,  which  soon 
aAer  leaving  the  Delaware  was  faptured  hy  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser.  Fekneau  with  his  companions  was 
taken  to  New  York,  and  in  the  hot  weather  of  June 
and  July  confined  seven  weeks  on  board  the  Scor- 
pion and  the  Hunter,  those  floating  hells  in  which 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  experienced  the  extrem- 
cst  horrors  of  the  war.  On  being  released  he  return- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  family  of  his  friend 
Bailey  gradually  regainetf  the  health  lost  during 
his  confinement.  He  now  published  "  The  British 
Prison  Ship,"  in  four  cantos,  in  which  he  described, 
with  indignant  energy,  the  brutalities  to  which  he 
had  iKjen  subjected,  and  urged  the  people  to  new  ef- 
forts against  the  cruel  and  remorseless  enemy. 

On  the  twenty -fifth  of  April,  1781,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  •«The  Freeman's  Journal," 
printed  and  published  by  Bailey,  and  edited  or 
in  a  large  degree  written  by  Freneau.  For  three 
or  four  years  his  hand  is  apparent  in  its  most 
pungent  paragraphs  of  prose,  as  well  as  in  nume- 
rous pieces  of  verse,  on  public  characters  and  pass- 
ing events,  and  particularly  in  a  succession  of  sa- 
tires on  the  New  York  printers,  Hugh  Gains  and 
Jambs  Rivington,  whom  he  delighted  in  assailing 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  abusive  wit  Of 
Oaine,  a  sort  of  Vicar  of  Bray,  »*  who  lied  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,"  he  wrote  a  <*  Biog- 
raphy," and  of  Rivington,  who  edited  "The Roy- 
al Gazette,"  in  which  the  Whigs  were  treated  with 
every  species  of  absurd  and  malicious  vitupera- 
tion, he  gave  the  "  Reflections,"  the  "  Confessions," 
the  "  Last  Will  and  Testament,"  &c  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  characteristic  of  these  productions : 

Occasioned  hy  the  titie  of  Mr.  RivingtnrCi  Royal  Cfaxdte 
bfing  scarcely  UguAt. 
Saya  Satan  to  Jemmy,  ••  I  hold  you  a  bet, 
That  you  mean  to  abandon  onr  Koy&l  Gazette; 
Or,  botwoen  you  and  me,  you  would  manage  things  better 
Than  the  title  to  print  in  so  sneaking  a  letter. 
Now,  being  connected  so  long  in  the  art. 
It  would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  part; 
And  ih(>  people,  perhaps,  would  be  fHghtened,  and  fire* 
If  the  devil  alone  carried  on  the  Gazette." 
Says  Jemmy  to  Satan,  (by  way  of  a  wipe.) 
"Who  gives  me  the  matter,  should  furnish  the  type; 
And  why  you  And  &ult  I  can  scarcely  divine. 
For  the  types,  like  the  printer,  are  certainly  thine." 

A  remonstrance  against  the  worn-out  vignette— 
the  ^-tng'«  arm*— is  too  gross  for  quotation,  but 
when  the  appearance  oi  the  •*  Gazette"  was  siiffi- 
dently  improved — 

«  From  the  regions  of  night,  with  his  head  in  a  sack. 
Ascended  a  person,  accoutred  in  black," 
who  looks  over  the  paper,  and  the  printing-room, 
and  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  change : 
«  My  mandates  are  fully  complied  with  at  last, 
New  arms  are  engraved,  and  new  letters  are  cast; 
I  therefore  determine  and  fully  accord, 
This  servant  of  mine  shall  receive  his  reward." 
Then  turning  about,  to  the  printer  he  said, 
**  Who  late  was  my  servant,  shall  now  be  my  aid  ; 
Kneel  down !  for  your  merits  I  dub  you  a  knight; 
From  a  passive  subaltern  I  bid  you  to  rise — 
The  inventor,  as  well  as  the  printer,  of  Ilea." 


In  1783,  a  few  months  after  its  appearance 
in  Paris,  Fkeneav  translated  and  published  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  Pjimcriqm 
Septentrionale  en  Vannfe  1781,  by  the  Abbe  Ro- 
bin, a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Count  da 
RocHAMBEAU,  and  he  was  much  occupied  during 
this  and  the  two  following  years  in  various  lite> 
rary  services  for  Mr.  Bailet,  who  was  his  warm 
friend  as  well  as  libe-ral  employer. 

In  1784  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  few 
months  spent  in  travel,  and  in  visiting  his  old 
friends,  become  master  of  a  vessel  which  sailed 
between  Mew  York  and  the  West  Indies,  sod 
New  York  and  Charleston.  In  a  letter  to  Bailey 
he  gives  a  striking  account  of  a  dittastrous  ship- 
wreck which  he  suflTered  in  one  of  his  voyages, 
in  the  summer  of  1788.  Writing  from  Norfolk 
in  Virginia,  he  says : 

**  After  leaving  New  York,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  I 
bad  the  misfortune  to  have  my  vessel  dhtmaftted,  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo  shifted  and  ruined, 
and  every  sail,  mast,  spar,  boat,  and  almost  every  artkk 
upon  deck,  lost,  on  the  Wednesday  anernoon  fi>llowing,  ta 
one  of  the  hardest  gales  that  ever  blew  on  this  coa5t.  Cap* 
tain  William  Cannon,  whom  I  think  yon  know,  and  who 
was  going  passenger  with  me  to  Charleston,  and  Joidah  9tfl> 
well,  a  lad  of  a  reputable  fiuuily  in  the  state  of  New  Jerssy, 
wore  both  washed  overboard  and  drowned,  notwithstand- 
ing every  effort  to  save  them.  All  my  people  besidee.  except 
an  old  man  who  stuck  fast  in  one  of  the  scuttles,  were  seve* 
ml  times  overboard,  but  had  the  luck  to  regain  the  wreck, 
and,  with  considerable  difficulty,  save  their  lives.  As  to 
myself,  when  I  found  the  vessel  no  longer  under  my  gvld- 
ance,  I  took  refuge  in  the  main  weather  shrouds,  wbaee,  la- 
deed,  I  saved  myself  from  being  washed  into  the  sea,  bat 
was  almost  staved  to  pieces  In  a  violent  fiUl  I  had  upon  the 
main  deck — the  main  mast  having  given  way  six  feet  abova, 
and  gone  overboard.  I  was  afterwards  knocked  in  the 
head  by  a  violent  stroke  of  the  tiller,  which  entiruly  de- 
prived me  of  sensation,  for,  I  was  told,  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Our  pumps  wore  now  so  choked  with  corn  that  they 
would  no  longer  work.  Upwards  of  four  feet  of  water  was 
in  the  hold.  Fortunately  our  bucket  was  saved,  and  with 
this  we  went  to  Iwiling,  which  alone  prevented  ns  fhHa 
foundering,  in  one  of  the  most  dismal  night  s  that  ever  man 
witnessed.  The  next  morning  the  weather  had  cleared,  and 
the  wind  come  round  to  the  north-east — during  the  gale 
having  been  east-noKh-oast  The  land  was  now  iu  sijjht, 
about  five  miles  distant,  latitude  at  noon  3(P  17'.  I  soon 
rigged  out  a  broken  boom,  and  sot  the  fore  topsail— the 
only  sail  remaining— and  steered  for  Cape  Henry,  makiaf 
however  but  little  way,  the  vessel  being  very  much  on  ana 
side,  and  ready  to  sink  with  her  heavy  cargo  of  iron  and 
other  weighty  articles.  We  were  towed  iu  next  day,  Fti 
day,  by  the  friendly  aid  of  Captain  Archibald  Bell,  of  the 
ship  Betsy,  fhnn  London.  I  have  since  arrived  at  this  port, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  Potomac  pilot.  Nothing  could  exceed 
our  distress :  no  fire,  no  candle,  our  beds  soaked  with  sm- 
water,  the  cabin  torn  to  pieces,  a  vast  quantity  of  com  da- 
maged and  poisoning  us  to  death,  Ac.  kc.  As  we  entered 
Norfolk,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  the  very  dogs  look- 
ed at  us  with  an  eye  of  commiseration,  the  negroes  pitied 
us,  and  almost  every  one  showed  a  dispoaition  to  relieve 
us.  In  the  midst  of  all  our  vexation  the  crew  endeavored 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  with  a  little  grog,  while  I  had  re^ 
course  to  my  old  expedient  of  philosophy  and  reflection.  I 
have  unloaded  my  cargo,  partly  damaged,  partly  otherwise. 
This  day  I  shall  also  begin  to  refit  my  vessel,  and  meftn  to 
proceed  back  to  New  York  as  soon  as  refitted.  It  is  posri- 
ble,  however,  that  I  may  he  ordered  to  sell  tho  vessel  herSi 
If  so,  I  shall  take  a  passage  to  Baltimore,  and  go  to  New 
York  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  to  look  out  for  another  and 
a  more  fortunate  barque  than  that  which  I  now  command. 
Tours,  4c  P.  Frmeac," 
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Afttr  FaKSfiAi:  left  Pbiladdphia  Bailrt  k- 
iu«J  the  ft  nit  rollecdnn  of  hk  poem«,  m  ■  volume 
of  more  111  an  four  hiiEiJred  page«,  entitleJ  *'The 
Pcipicr*  of  Pj|]LiF  FK£NEAt%  written  chjcflr  du- 
ring the  late  War/*  In  hi*  RdvertLsement^ilateU 
the  iji.th  of  JuDe,  ITB6,  thepijbLinlier  i&ji: 

*-Th.*  pli-npp  nrtw  collcvtfd  and  pribt^l  In  tbo  foll'^Tlng^ 
ilkvTpi  wfKPf  l.rlt  Iti  ajr  bandit  Ky  th«  Autbnr,  aWT^t  4  ji*p 
l^jk  »UL  fhTLUl^lLiit  to  pat4inli  ttum  wfatmeTnr  I  tfa<iii!rbt 
p  'tf^.r.  X  '^lTl^t<Jtf^abltf  tiEiaibBri^lbu  }H>rAjinaiia£ttf  cvu- 
tdti-'  1  Ih  tliL-<  T  c^L  11  vf^  u  nsanjwJU  ri-Hhillfct,  tuiT9  ftpp^sir- 
H  3t  ditTtrvnt  tinies  In  neimjnjvrK  (partlrulftrLx  thw  f  rt^ 
■an'*  JdottiaVj  ajid  otbpr  pt^rlndlral  pu^-llent^iiD^  in  tfai^  dif- 
favnl  Ftalc^  ^f  Amvrka,  daring  tlio  Ure  wbt*  and  Plarir; 
iAdffm  tlw  ATlditjr  jitut  pk-unro  vitb  wlilrb  tlKfj  icenfr 
nil  J  npr^^r  tn  hn^u  l«etl  rufal  tij  ihtjiods  of  tb«  Uvt  tuttk. 
tht  jiHrU' T  B^'w  Tb<»  more  rf^dUj  iflTet  tti-Di  to  Ibd  w*irM 
in  th  ^r  pn*M-nl  Ibrm,  i'^itlioat  tmul^iHlnjr  the  rwler  wUh 
IDT  Alfp^tt-l  npmlr^tpp  for  ibilr  pupponr^  or  rv«t  linin-r^^ 
^rmt^, .  iu  bfk|k,  4  tbp]r  wUI  iflVird  a  Lljih  dd^rwc;^  i^titfiictlttti 
li.  th^  l-jj^rs  fif  ptvtlin]  wtt^  ^nd  cle^ncv  cf  Qlprei»Li)n.'* 

In  the  following  October  notice  waa  given  in 
the  Freejnrin'*  JoumhU  that  "An  Additional  Col- 
lection of  Enterttming  Original  Perfonnaticca^  in 
Frave  and  Vcrae^  hj  Philjt  Fbg^ealV^^ouU  be 
kfupj  a»  aoon  aa  m  auflieient  number  of  copiea 
Bbouhl  be  PuliAcnbeJ  for;  bnt  »uch  t  time  did  not 
arrive,  and  it  wai  not  until  the  twcntj-fevrtith  of 
April,  1788,  that  Mn  Bulky  gave  tba  public 
"The  MifceJlaneoua  Wofkaof  Pihup  Fuejuau, 
containing  hja  Euaya  arid  Additional  Poemit/^ 
Near  It  half  the  ropira  of  tbia  volume  were  aub- 
*ctH*«I  for  in  Charleston. 

On  the  iwenty-rourth  of  April,  I7B9,  General 
W.ASUt^dJTON  arrived  in  New  York  from  Mount 
Vernon,  |o  enter  upon  hi*  duties  aa  Preiident  of 
tbe  United  ^Staten*  Aa  Ihe  procenion  of  1>oata 
hv  whirti  he  waa  attended  from  Elizab^'thtown 
Po:ot  appronrbed  the  dty,  it  ia  mentioned  in  tbe 
journal II  of  the  day,  that  the  «cliooner  Columhiflf 
Captain  PjiJLif  FnFMiAr,  eight  daja  from 
Char]e«ton.  ramc  up  the  bay.  Thia  waa  the  poct'i 
liPt  voynpe  for  aeveral  ycarp.  He  now  engaged 
with  the  print rnit  CifiLiia  aod  SwAlSK,  to  edit  tho 
New  York  ^*  Daily  Ailveitiprr,"  and  eontlnued  in 
thi*  emplflvrnpnt  until  the  removal  of  the  govem- 
ment  lo  Ph  JaddphiAi  when  he  lierame  «  tramdat' 
inff  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State,  under  Mr. 
jErrriiBos,  and  editor  of  the  *'  National  Ua^etle/' 
which  gjiincd  aninfamoui  rc^putntionby  itv  attacka 
on  Wabuikgtox'b  adminiatration.  Fbkneau 
made  oaih  \&  ^  aUtement  that  Mr.  jRiTERiow  did 
not  com^Kve  or  suggeat  ivny  of  the  content*  of  liia 
p3|rer,  hut  in  hia  old  age  he  acknowledged  to  Dr. 
JoiJS  VV.  Fbancu  that  tbe  Secretary  wrote  or 
dictated  the  moat  oflbnaive  trticlfa  against  Wjifin- 
l^tiTON  and  hia  frienda^and  to  Dr.iAJiiKS  Mrabc 
he  rihiltiled  a  file  ofthe  "  Gaietle,"  in  which  what 
were  a  lifted  to  be  hia  contributiont  were  marked, 
Thia  matter  haa  been  much  and  angrily  debated, 
but  it  ban  not  been  denied  that  tbe  conduct  of 
the  clerk  waa  in  the  main,  at  leatt^  approved  by 
hta  employer.  Tbe  President  could  not  forbear 
■peaking  to  Mr.  JtPnnaost  of  FftENKAU*«  ahu§e, 
and  requesting  hm^  aa  a  member  of  bit  cahinet, 
lo  administer  him  aome  rebuke.  Mr*  JErrtnsos 
tella  ua  ia  bia  *«Auaa*' what  conrsa  he  chtme  to 
A 3 


punue*  At  a  cabinet  council,  he  aaya,  Wamh- 
itroToN  remarked  that  "I'hat  rascal,  Feejieait, 
aent  him  three  coptea  of  hta  papen  every  day,  aa 
if  he  thought  he  (WAi^iiLNiiroH)  would  been  mo 
the  difiirihutor  of  them ;  that  he  could  4ee  in  tbia 
nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  InKutt  him: 
he  ended  in  a  high  tone/'  Again,  speaking  of 
the  President,  Mr.  J£>>'KneoN  payii,  "  He  adverted 
tti  a  picee  in  FtniKEAt  'a  paper  of  yesterday ;  he 
aaid  he  tlespiiird  all  their  attacks  on  hi  in  person- 
oily,  hut  that  there  hud  never  been  an  act  of  the 
governmenr,  nol  meaning  in  the  executive  hue 
otily,  hut  in  any  line,  which  that  pJipcr  had  not 
abused.  He  waa  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I 
took  hia  intern  ion  to  be,  Ihot  I  shonld  interpose 
in  some  way  with  FaKSitAr,  perhap*  withdraw 
his  appointment  of  tranalsting  clerk  In  my  oillrc. 
Uut  I  will  not  do  it.  His  paper  has  saved  our 
Constitution,  \frhich  wns  gal  toping  fust  into  moi^- 
archy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one  meana 
BO  puwcrfuily  as  by  that  pnper.  tt  ia  well  and  uni- 
versally known  that  it  bus  lieeni hat  paper  which 
baa  checked  tho  career  of  tho  monorrnt«i,"  dec. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1733,  the  publication  ofthe  **  As- 
tionsl  (jii^i'ttc''  was  sus^niled ;  and  Mr*  jKr- 
FEiu^os  having  retired  from  the  cabinet,  it  was  nnt 
resumed.  Fhekkav  v/as  lor  a  few  in  on  Lbs  with- 
out any  regular  occupation*  I  have  seen  two  let- 
ters, one  written  by  Jeitcudo.h  and  tbe  other  by 
M  A II 1  i^ON  J  n  w  b  ich  he  hi  com  me  ndcd  to  i^ert  :i  i  n  eS  t  i- 
lens  of  .\ew  York,  for  bia  "  extensive  informatiim, 
sound  discretion,^'  and  other  ifuslitiea,  as  a  cniidi- 
date  for  the  edilor»hip  of  a  journul  which  it  waa 
intended  to  estahUBh  in  that  city.  The  project 
waa  abandoned^  ur  hia  application  unfiucceiy<ful, 
and  on  the  «ecar»d  of  May,  L7tl.%,  be  commenced 
"The  JerM^y  Llmmicle,*'  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
near  Middlftawn  Point,  in  New  JcrKey,  which 
WU8  continued  ever}'  week  for  oneyenr^the  fi fly- 
second  number  having  npficared  on  tbe  thirtieth 
of  April,  ITDfi.  In  the  "  Chronicle"  he  main- 
tained his  oji|f09ilion  to  the  ad m in itit ration  of 
WA!4tiiMtTtiN,  and  the  unpopularity  of  its  poli- 
tica  Vfith  the  reading  clsssea  doubtless  prevented 
itH  succcM,  He  now  again  turned  his  aiu-ution 
lo  New  York,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
171*7,  inisucd  there  the  fimt  number  of  ^*  The  Time- 
Piece  and  i.iterory  Companion/*  which  wnrt  ]iub- 
li«hed  tri' weekly,  and  devoted  more  brgcly  than 
any  other  psper  in  the  country  lo  hcUet-lettrci», 
wbilH  it  em h raced  news  and  fretiuent  diftCUdj^inns 
of  public  alfikira,  Fni:ye.^i:  himself  contrihu ted  to 
almost  every  numlicr  one  or  more  copies  of  venira, 
and  he  bad  many  poetical  correspond  en  ts.  Alter 
SAX  months,  Matthkw  L.  Davis,  then  a  very 
young  man,  l»i*amo  his  partner,  and  at  the  end 
of  tbe  fi rut  year  **'l'he  Time-Piece"  wa*  resigned 
entirely  to  hi*  direction.* 


•  '^Tbo  *nmeFl«o"'  WB*  nftprwnrcl^  ^Ltitd  by  Jonx 
1)\)LH  lErsRK.sn  iHjihmAn,  ivhDn  la  ITii'S,  wmn  att^^U^  ua- 
d*r  Ihi-  AlU'n  and  ?i^lli lim  kw.  Uurltp  wn»  h  Hut-y  ikuio- 
crat,  and  i-wnnwd  iif  tjut  nirHU-mt^  alj|lltii-fl*  tit*  wrnta 
*'  UunlJi'P  IIUI.  or  t>iir  n.wth  -^r  Waffi-n.**  a  iiJiy  ;  '^Tht?  Co- 
lam  bkd,  an  Kplf  Poemt"  "Ttw  niitorir  of  Vlrflnla,'^  Ac, 
■nd  WM  klllvd  tn  a  dotl,  to  llMUi. 
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In  1798  Fbenbau  went  again  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  becoming  master  of  a  merchant  ship, 
he  made  several  voyages,  of  which  we  have  some 
souvenirs  in  his  subsequently  published  poems. 
In  1799  and  in  1801  he  visited  8t  Thomas;  in 
1803  he  was  in  the  island  of  Madeira;  in  1804 
he  declines  in  a  copy  of  verses  an  invitation  to 
visit  a  nunnery  in  Tenerifife,  and  in  1806  he  leaves 
New  York,  in  command  of  the  sloop  Industry,  ibr 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  the  West  Indies.  From 
some  lines  "To  Hezekiah  Salem,"  a  name  by 
which  he  frequently  describes  himself^  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  also  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta. 

While  conducting  the  **  Jersey  Chronicle,"  at 
Monmouth,  in  1795,  he  had  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  collection  of  poems,  in  a  closely- 
printed  octavo  volume ;  and  in  1809,  after  his  final 
abandonment  of  the  life  of  a  sailor,  he  issued  a 
third  edition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  two  duodecimo 
volumes,  entiled  **  Poems  written  and  published 
during  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and 
now  republished  from  the  original  Manuscripts, 
interspersed  with  Translations  from  the  Ancients, 
and  other  Pieces  not  heretofore  in  Print."  In 
the  last-mentioned  year  he  addressed  a  short  poem 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
■celebrated  in  another  the  death  of  Thomas  Paine, 
of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer. 

When  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  came 
on,  he  restrung  his  lyre,  and  commemorated  in 
characteristic  verses  the  triumphs  of  our  arms,  es- 
pecially our  naval  victories ;  and  his  songs  and 
ballads  relating  to  these  events  are  still  reprinted 
in  "  broadsides,"  and  sold  in  every  port.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  included  in  two  small  vo- 
lumes which  he  published  in  New  York,  afler  the 
peace,  under  the  title  of  <<  A  Collection  of  Poems 
on  American  Affairs,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Sub- 
jects, chiefly  Moral  and  Political,  written  between 
1797  and  1815."  He  afterwards  contemplated 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Mease  inquires  whether  there  is  *«  still 
enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  patriotism  abroad  to 
insure  the  ssfety  of  such  an  adventure."  His 
house  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1815  or  1816,  and  he  laments  to  the  same 
correspondent  the  loss,  by  that  misfortune,  of 
some  of  his  best  compositions,  which  had  never 
been  given  to  the  public 

In  his  old  age  Freneait  resided  in  New  Jer^ 
sey,  but  made  occasional  visits  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  always  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Ltdia  R. 
Bailet,  who  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  his  early 
friend  and  publisher,  Francis  Bailey,  and  had 
herself  been  his  publisher  in  1809.  More  frequent- 
ly he  passed  a  few  days  in  New  York,  where  he 
found  living  many  of  the  companions  of  his  ac- 
tive and  ambitious  life.  Here  too  he  became 
intimate  with  Dr.  John  W.  FRANOis,towhom  he 
was  wont  to  recount  the  incidents  of  his  varied 
history,  and  to  discourse  of  his  ancient  associa- 
tions, with  a  careless  enthusiasm,  such  as  only  the 
genial  inquisition  of  a  Francis  could  awaken. 
Mrs.  Bailsx,  who  atill  carries  on  the  printing 


house  which  her  fiither-in-law  established  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  has  described  to  me  the 
poet  as  he  appeared  to  her  in  his  prime.  <*  He 
was  a  small  man,"  she  says,  "very  gentleman- 
like in  his  manners,  very  entertaining  in  his  con- 
versation, and  withal  a  great  fiivoarite  with  the 
ladies ;"  the  venerable  ex-manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia theatre,  Mr.  William  B.  Wood,  now  (in 
1855)  seventy-seven  years  old,  also  remembers  him, 
and  concurs  in  this  description.  Dr.  Francis's 
recollections  of  the  bard  are  of  a  later  date ;  be 
describes  him  as  having  dressed,  in  lus  later  years, 
like  a  farmer,  and  as  having  had  **  a  fine  expres- 
sion of  countenance  for  so  old  a  man— mild,  pen- 
sive, and  intelligent." 

Freneau  perished  in  a  snow-storm,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  during  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
of  December,  1832,  near  Freehold.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  evening  he  had  left  an  inn  of  that  village 
for  his  home,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He  was 
unattended,  and  it  is  supposed  he  lost  his  way. 
The  next  morning,  says  Mr.  William  Lloyd  of 
Freehold,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mease,  from  which  I 
derive  these  particulars,  his  body  was  found,  par- 
tially covered  by  the  snow,  in  a  meadow,  a  little 
aside  from  his  direct  path. 

Freneau  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  consid- 
erable genius,  and  among  his  poems  are  illustra- 
tions of  creative  passion  which  will  preserve  his 
name  long  after  authors  of  more  refinement  and 
elegance  are  forgotten.  His  best  pieces  were  for 
the  most  part  written  in  early  life,  when  he  was 
most  ambitious  of  literary  distinction.  Of  these, 
"The  Dying  Indian,"  "The  Indian  Student," 
and  others  copied  into  the  following  pages,  are 
finely  conceived  and  very  carefully  finished.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  the  first  of  our 
authors  to  treat  the  "anciente  of  these  lands" 
with  a  just  appreciation,  and  in  a  truly  artisticsl 
spirit.  His  song  of  **  Alknomock"  had  long  the 
popularity  of  a  national  air.  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  informs  me  that  when  he  was  a  youth  it 
was  familiar  in  every  drawing-room,  and  among 
the  earliest  theatrical  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Wood  is  its  production,  in  character, 
upon  the  stage.  The  once  well-known  satire, 
entitled  «  A  New  England  Sabbath-day  Chase," 
was  so  much  in  vogue  when  Mr.  Irving  was  a 
school-boy,  that  he  committed  it  to  memory  as  an 
exercise  in  declamation.  The  political  odes  and 
pasquinades  which  he  wrote  during  the  revolution 
possess  much  historical  interest,  and,  with  his 
other  works,  they  will  some  time  undoubtedly  be 
collected  and  edited  with  the  care  due  to  unique 
and  curious  souvenirs  of  so  remarkable  an  age. 

In  an  address  **  To  the  Americans  of  the  United 
Stetes,"  first  published  in  November,  1797,  Fre- 
neau himself  evinces  a  sense  of  the  proper  distinc- 
tion of  his  writings :  **  Catehing  our  subjects,'' 
he  says, 

"  from  the  Tsrjing  scene, 

Of  human  things,  a  mingled  work  we  drmw. 
Chequered  with  fiuicies  odd  andflgrires  strange^ 

Such  as  no  courtly  poet  ever  saw 
Who  writ,  beneath  some  great  man*s  ceiling  plaeed,— 
Traveled  no  lands,  nor  roved  the  watery  waste.** 
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THE  DYING  INDIAN. 

«Oir  yonder  lake  I  epread  the  sail  no  more ! 
Vigour,  and  joath,  and  active  days  are  past — 
Relentless  demons  tirge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  cast: — 
Ye  solemn  train,  prepare  the  funeral  song, 
For  I  must  go  to  shades  below. 
Where  all  is  strange  and  all  is  new; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng ! — 

What  solitary  streams, 

In  dull  and  dreaiy  dreams, 
AU  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along ! 

To  what  strange  lands  must  Chsqui  take  his  way  I 
Groves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trac»: 
No  deer  along  those  gloomy  forests  stray, 
No  huntsmen  there  take  pleasure  in  the  chase, 
But  all  are  empty,  unsubstantial  shades. 
That  ramble  through  those  visionary  glades ; 
^o  spongy  fruits  from  verdant  trees  depend. 
But  sickly  orchards  there 
Do  fruits  as  sickly  bear, 
And  apples  a  consumptive  visage  shew. 
And  withered  hangs  the  whortleberry  blue. 

Ah  me !  what  mischiefii  on  the  dead  attend  ! 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below, 
'Hliere  shall  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find  ! 
Lazy  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow- 
Such  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  I 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills, 

Where  our  dead  fathers  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills ; 
But  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  shew; 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true ! 

I  too  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost ! — ^no  more — 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 
I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  shore, 

For  emptier  groves  below ! 

Ye  charming  solitudes. 

Ye  tall  ascending  woods 
Ye  glassy  lakes  and  purling  streams. 

Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet, 

Whether  the  sun  did  greet. 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  you  with  her  beams— 

Adien  to  all ! 
To  all,  that  charm'd  me  where  I  strayed. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequester'd  shade ; 

Adieu  all  triumphs  here ! 
Adieo  the  mountain's  lofty  swell, 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  hill, 
And  seas,  and  sUrs,  and  skies — ^farewell, 

For  some  remoter  sphere ! 

PerplexM  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair. 
Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep  T 
Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair,       [weep ; 
When  fate's  long  dream  is  o'er,  and  she  forgets  to 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  assigned, 
Some  new-bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind  ! 
Farewell,sweetlake ;  farewell,  surrounding  woods : 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms  I  stray, 
Beyond  ^  mountains  and  beyond  the  floods, 
Beyond  the  Huron  bay ! 


Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  pixce  me  low. 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side, 
The  cheerful  bottle  and  the  vcnifton  8tore; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go, 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide." 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep. 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep  1 


THE  INDIAN  BURYING-GROUND. 

In  spite  of  all  the  leam'd  have  said, 

I  still  ray  old  opinion  keep ; 
The  posture  that  tee  give  the  dead. 

Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands — 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  released. 

Again  is  seated  with  his  friends. 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast* 

His  imaged  birds,  and  painted  bowl, 
And  venison,  for  a  journey  dressed. 

Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
Activity  that  knows  no  rest 

His  bow,  for  action  ready  bent. 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  stone, 

Can  only  mean  that  life  is  spent. 
And  not  the  old  ideas  gone. 

Thou,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way. 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit — 

Observe  the  swelling  turf,  and  say. 
They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  sU. 

Here  still  a  lofly  rock  remains, 

On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trace 

(Now  wasted,  half,  by  wearing  rains,) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here  still  an  aged  elm  aspires, 

Beneath  whose  far-projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  forest  played ! 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen 

(Pale  Shkbah,  with  her  braided  hair) 

And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there. 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews. 
In  habit  for  the  chase  arrayed. 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, — 
The  hunter  and  the  deer,  a  shade  If 

And  long  shall  timorous  fancy  see 
The  painted  chief  and  pointed  spear; 

And  Reason's  self  shall  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  delusions  here. 


•  The  North  American  Indians  bnry  their  dead  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  decorating  the  corpse  with  wampum,  the 
images  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  Ac. :  and  (if  that  of  a  war- 
rior) with  bows,  arrows,  tomahawlis,  and  other  militaiy 
weapons. 

t  Cammikx  appropriated  this  line,  In  his  beautiftd  posm 
entltied  "O'Conor's  Child  :*• 

'•  Now  o'er  the  hllla  in  ohue  he  fliti— 
Tht  AtmMr  and  tht  <(«er— a  ekafUe." 
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TO  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Wht,  dotard,  wouldst  thoa  longer  gromn 
Beneath  a  weight  of  years  and  wo ; 

Thy  youth  is  lost,  thy  pleasures  flown. 
And  age  proclaims,  **  'T  is  time  to  go." 

To  willows  sad  and  weeping  yews 
With  us  a  while,  old  man,  repair, 

Nor  to  the  vault  thy  steps  refuse ; 
Thy  constant  home  must  soon  be  there. 

To  summer  suns  and  winter  moons 

Prepare  to  bid  a  long  adieu ; 
Autumnal  seasons  shall  return, 

And  spring  shall  bloom,  but  not  for  yoa. 

Why  so  perplexM  with  cares  and  toil 
To  rest  upon  this  darksome  road  ^ 

'T  is  but  a  thin,  a  thirsty  soil, 
A  barren  and  a  bleak  abode. 

Constrain'd  to  dwell  with  pain  and  care. 
These  dregs  of  life  are  bought  too  dear ; 

'T  is  better  far  to  die,  than  bear 
The  torments  of  life's  closing  year. 

Subjected  to  perpetual  ills, 

A  thousand  deaths  around  us  grow : 
The  frost  the  tender  blossom  kills. 

And  roses  wither  as  they  blow. 

Cold,  nipping  winds  your  fruits  assail ; 

The  blasted  apple  seeks  the  ground ; 
The  peaches  fall,  the  cherries  fail ; 

'i*he  grape  receives  a  mortal  wound. 

The  breeze,  that  gently  ought  to  blow, 
Bwells  to  a  storm,  and  rends  the  main ; 

The  sun,  that  charm'd  the  grass  to  grow, 
Turns  hostile,  and  consumes  the  plain ; 

The  mountains  waste,  the  shores  decay, 
Once  purling  streams  nre  dead  and  dry — 

'T  was  Nature's  work — *t  is  Nature's  play. 
And  Nature  says  that  all  must  die. 

Yon  flaming  lamp,  the  source  of  light. 
In  chaos  dark  may  shroud  his  beam, 

And  leave  the  world  to  mother  Night, 
A  farce,  a  phantom,  or  a  dream. 

What  now  is  young,  must  soon  be  old : 
Whate'er  we  love,  we  soon  must  leave ; 

'T  is  now  too  hot,  *t  is  now  too  cold— 
To  live,  is  nothing  but  to  grieve. 

How  bright  the  mom  her  course  begun  ! 

No  mists  bedimm'd  the  solar  sphere ; 
The  clouds  arise — they  shade  the  sun, 

For  nothing  can  be  constant  here. 

Now  hope  the  longing  soul  employs, 

In  expectation  wo  are  bless'd  ; 
But  soon  the  airy  phantom  flies. 

For,  lo !  the  treasure  is  possessed. 

Those  monarchs  proud,  that  havoc  spread, 
(While  pensive  Reason  dropt  a  tear,) 

Those  monarchs  have  to  darkness  fled. 
And  ruin  bounds  their  mad  career. 


The  grandeur  of  this  earthly  round. 
Where  folly  would  forever  stay, 

Is  but  a  name,  is  but  a  sound — 
Mere  emptiness  and  vanity. 

Give  me  the  stars,  give  me  the  skies. 
Give  me  the  heaven's  remotest  sphere. 

Above  these  gloomy  scenes  to  rise 
Of  desolation  and  despair. 

Those  native  flros,  that  warm'd  the  mind, 
Now  languid  grown,  too  dimly  glow, 

Joy  has  to  grief  the  heart  resigned. 
And  love  itself,  is  changed  to  wo. 

The  joys  of  wine  are  all  your  boast, 

These,  for  a  moment,  damp  your  pain ; 

The  gleam  is  o'er,  the  charm  is  lost — 
And  darkness  clouds  the  soul  again. 

Then  seek  no  more  for  bliss  below. 
Where  real  bliss  can  ne'er  be  found ; 

Aspire  where  sweeter  blossoms  blow. 
And  fairer  flowers  bedeck  the  ground 

Where  plants  of  life  the  plains  invest. 
And  green  eternal  crowns  the  year:— 

The  little  god,  that  warms  the  breast. 
Is  weary  of  his  mansion  here. 

Like  Phospher,  sent  before  the  day. 
His  height  meridian  to  regain. 

The  dawn  arrives — he  must  not  stay 
To  shiver  on  a  frozen  plain. 

Life's  journey  past,  for  fate  prepare, — 
'T  is  but  the  freedom  of  the  mind ; 

Jove  made  us  mortal — his  we  are, 
To  Jove  bo  all  our  cares  resigned. 


THE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Fair  flower  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet : 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  ihcc  hei 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  in  white  arrayed. 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye. 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade. 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes — 
Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  those  charms,  that  must  deca 

1  grieve  to  see  your  future  doom  ; 

They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  mon 

The  flowers  tliat  did  in  Eden  bloom ; 

Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  pc 

Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flowc 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  flrst  thy  little  being  came: 
If  notliing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same : 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 
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MEMORY  OF  THE  AMERICANS 
HO  FELL  AT  EUTAW.* 

w  SpriDgs  the  valiant  died ; 
limb*  with  dust  are  covefd  o*er; 
I,  ye  springs,  your  tearfol  tide — 
nany  heroes  are  no  more  ! 
I  wreck  of  ruin,  they 
et  be  thought  to  claim  the  tear, 
I  your  gentle  breast  and  say, 
lends  of  freedom  slumber  here! 
lo  shalt  trace  this  bloody  plain, 
dnesB  rules  thy  generous  breast, 
the  wasted  rural  reign  ; 
or  the  shepherds,  sunk  to  rest ! 
-,  their  humble  graves  adorn  ; 

00  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear  ; 
t  the  beauty  of  the  morn 
proves  the  evening  shall  be  clear. 

w  their  injured  country's  wo — 
aming  town,  the  wasted  field, 
fth'd  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 
took  the  spear,  but  left  the  shietd.f 
he  conquering  genius,  Greens, 
Iritons  they  compelKd  to  fiy  : 
Btant  viewed  the  fatal  plain  ; 
grieved,  in  such  a  cause,  to  die. 

the  Parthians,  famed  of  old, 
flying,  still  their  arrows  threw ; 

)uted  Britons,  full  as  bold, 

ited,  and  retreating  slew. 

1  in  peace,  our  patriot  band ; 

$h  &r  from  Nature's  limits  thrown, 
X  they  find  a  happier  land, 
;hter  sunshine  of  their  own. 


INDIAN  DEATH-SONG. 

ets  at  night  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
remains  when  their  lights  fade  away, 
tormentors  !  your  threats  are  in  vain, 
n  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 

-  the  woods  where  in  ambush  he  lay, 

i:alps  which  he  bore  from  your  nation 

iy. 

e  delay  1  'till  I  shrink  from  my  pain  1 

son  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 

'  the  arrows  he  shot  firom  his  bow ; 
r  yoar  chie&  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
rises  high — ^you  exult  in  my  pain ! 
m  of  Alknomock  will  never  complain. 

9  land  where  my  father  has  gone ; 
shall  exalt  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 
les  like  a  friend ;  he  relieves  me  from  pain, 
)n,  oh  Alknomock !  has  scorned  to  corn- 
in. 


Us  of  Eutaw,  Soath  Carolina,  Ibtight  Septem- 

t«r  Beott  adopted  this  Une  in  the  introdacUon 
canto  of  **  M armion :" 
bra  ProHto  knrrisd  to  Um  field. 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

Thouqh  clad  in  winter's  gloomy  dresa 

All  Nature's  works  appear. 
Yet  other  prospects  rise  to  bless 

The  new  returning  year. 
The  active  sail  again  is  seen 

To  greet  our  western  shore, 
Gay  plenty  smiles,  with  brow  serene. 

And  wars  distract  no  more. 

No  more  the  vales,  no  more  the  plains 

An  iron  harvest  yield ; 
Peace  guards  our  doors,  impels  our  swains 

To  till  the  grateful  field: 
From  distant  climes,  no  longer  foes, 

(Their  years  of  misery  past,) 
Nations  arrive,  to  find  repose 

In  these  domains  at  last 

And  if  a  more  delightful  scene 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye. 
Where  clouds  nor  darkness  intervene. 

Behold,  aspiring  high. 
On  freedom's  soil  those  fabrics  plann'd, 

On  virtue's  basis  laid. 
That  makes  secure  our  native  land. 

And  prove  our  toils  repaid. 

Ambitious  aims  and  pride  severe, 

Would  you  at  distance  keep. 
What  wanderer  would  not  tarry  here, 

Here  charm  his  cares  to  sleep  1 
Oh,  still  may  health  her  balmy  wings 

O'er  these  fair  fields  expand. 
While  commerce  from  all  climates  brings 

The  products  of  each  land. 

Through  toiling  care  and  lengthened  vlewa, 

That  share  alike  our  span, 
Gay,  smiling  hope  her  heaven  pursues, 

The  eternal  friend  of  man : 
The  darkness  of  the  days  to  come 

She  brightens  with  her  ray. 
And  smiles  o'er  Nature's  gsping  tomb, 

When  sickening  to  decay ! 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

Disasters  on  disasters  grow. 

And  those  which  are  not  sent  we  make ; 
The  good  we  rarely  find  below, 

Or,  in  the  search,  the  road  mistake. 

The  object  of  our  fancied  joys 
With  eager  eye  we  keep  in  view : 

Possession,  when  acquired,  destroys 
The  object  and  the  passion  too. 

The  hat  that  hid  Belinda's  hair 
Was  once  the  darling  of  her  eye ; 

'T  is  now  dismiss'd,  she  knows  not  where* 
Is  laid  aside,  she  knows  not  why. 

Life  is  to  most  a  nauseous  pill, 

A  treat  for  which  they  dearly  pay  : 

Let 's  Uke  the  good,  avoid  the  ill. 
Discharge  the  debt,  and  walk  away. 


as 


PHILIP   FRENEAU. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  « GAINERS  LIFE." 

Now,  if  I  waa  ever  «o  given  to  lie. 
My  dear  native  country  I  would  n't  deny; 
(I  know  you  love  Teaguea)  and  I  shall  not  conceal, 
That  I  came  from  the  kingdom  where  Phxlix 

O'Nbal 
And  other  brave  worthies  ate  butter  and  cheese. 
And  walked  in  the  clover-fields  up  to  their  knees : 
Full  early  in  youth,  without  basket  or  burden. 
With  a  staff  in  my  hand,  I  pass'd  over  Jordan, 
(I  remember,  my  comrade  was  Doctor  Maoraw, 
And  many  strange  things  on  the  waters  we  saw, 
Sharks, dolphins  and  sea  dogs, bonettas  and  whales. 
And  birds  at  the  tropic,  with  quills  in  their  tails,) 
And  came  to  your  city  and  government  seat, 
And  found  it  waH  true,  you  had  something  to  eat ! 
When  thus  I  wrote  home :  «  The  country  is  good, 
They  have  plenty  of  victuals  and  plenty  of  wood ; 
l*he  people  are  kind,  and  whatever  they  may  think, 
I  shall  make  it  appear  I  can  swim  where  they'll  sink ; 
And  yet  they  're  so  brisk,  and  so  full  of  good  cheer, 
By  my  soul !  I  suiipect  they  have  always  New  Year, 
And,  therefore,  conceive  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

So  said,  and  so  acted  :  I  put  up  a  press. 
And  printed  away  with  amazing  succt^ss; 
Neglected  my  person  and  looked  like  a  fright. 
Was  bothered  all  day,  and  was  busy  all  night, 
Saw  money  come  in,  as  the  papers  went  out. 
While  Pabkeb  and  Weyman  were  driving  about. 
And  cursing  and  swearing  and  chewing  their  cuds. 
And  wishing  Hugh  Gain  e  and  his  press  in  the  suds. 

Thus  life  rtin  away,  so  smooth  and  serene — 
Ah !  these  were  the  happiest  days  I  had  seen ! 
But  the  saying  of  Jacob  I  've  found  to  be  true, 
*«The  days  of  thy  servant  are  evil  and  few  !" 
The  days  that  to  me  were  joyous  and  glad. 
Are  nothing  to  those  which  are  dreary  and  sad  ! 
The  feuds  of  the  stamp  act  foreboded  foul  weather, 
And  war  and  vexation,  all  coming  together. 
Those  days  were  the  days  of  riots  and  mobs. 
Tar,  feathers,  and  tories,  and  troublesome  jobs — 
Priests  preaching  up  war  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 
And  libels,  and  lying,  and  liberty-poles, 
From  which  when  some  whimsical  colors  you  waved 
We  had  nothing  to  do,  but  look  up  and  be  saved ! 
But  this  was  the  season  that  I  must  lament; 
I  first  was  a  whig,  with  an  honest  intent — 
Yes,  I  toas  a  whig,  and  a  whig  from  my  heart — 
But  still  was  unwilling  with  Britain  to  part. 
I  thought  to  oppose  her  was  foolish  and  vain, 
I  thought  she  would  turn  and  embrace  us  again, 
And  make  us  as  happy  as  happy  could  be. 
By  renewing  the  era  of  mild  sixty-three; 
And  yet,  like  a  cruel,  undutiful  son, 
Who  evil  returns  for  the  good  to  be  done, 
Unmerited  odium  on  Britain  to  throw, 
I  printed  some  treason  for  Philip Fbenbau!.... 

At  this  time  arose  a  certain  king  Sears, 
Who  ipade  it  his  study  to  banish  our  fears. 
He  was,  without  doubt,  a  person  of  merit. 
Great  knowledge,  some  wit,  and  abundance  of  spirit, 
Could  talk  like  a  lawyer,  and  that  without  fee. 
And  threatened  perdition  to  all  who  drank  tea. 
Long  sermons  did  he  against  Scotchmen  prepare. 


And  drank  like  a  German,  and  drove  away  care, 
Ah!don'tyou  remember  what  a  vigorous  hand  he  put 
To  drag  off  the  great  guns,  and  plague  Capuiu 

Vaxdeput, 
That  night  when  the  hero  (his  patience  worn  out) 
Put  fire  to  his  cannon,  and  folks  to  the  rout. 
And  drew  up  his  ship  with  a  spring  on  his  cable, 
And  gave  us  a  second  confusion  of  Babel !  . ... 

For  my  part,  I  hid  in  a  cellar,  (as  sages 
And  Christians  were  wont,  in  the  primitive  ages.) 
Yet  I  hardly  could  boast  of  a  moment  of  rest. 
The  dogs  were  a  howling,  the  town  was  distresU .... 
From  this  very  day  till  the  British  came  in, 
Wc  lived,  I  may  say,  in  the  Desert  of  Sin  ; ... 
We  townsmen,  like  women,  of  Britons  in  dread. 
Mistrusted  their  meaning,  and  foolishly  fled ; 
Like  the  rest  of  the  dunces,  I  mounted  my  steed. 
And  galloped  away  with  incredible  speed ; 
To  Newark  I  hastened — but  trouble  and  care 
Got  up  on  the  crupper,  and  followed  me  there ! ..« 
So,  after  remaining  one  cold  winter  season. 
And  stuffing  my  papers  with  something  like  treason, 
I,  cursing  my  folly  and  idle  pursuits. 
Returned  to  the  dty  and  hung  Up  my  boots! .... 

LITERARY  IMPORTATIOxX. 


HowEVEB  we  wrangled  with  Britain  awhile 
We  think  of  her  now  in  a  different  style. 
And  many  fine  things  we  receive  from  her  isle: 

Among  all  the  rest, 

Some  demon  possess'd 
Our  dealers  in  knowledge  and  sellers  of  sense 
To  have  a  good  Bishop  imported  from  thence. 

The  words  of  Sam  Chandler  were  thought  to  be 

vain, 
When  he  argued  so  oflen  and  proved  it  so  plain, 
That  Satan  must  flourish  till  bishops  should  reigu: 

Though  he  went  to  the  wall 

With  his  project  and  all, 
Another  bold  Sammt,  in  bi>»hop*8  array. 
Has  got  something  more  for  his  pains  than  his  pay. 

It  seems  we  had  spirit  to  humble  a  throne. 
Have  genius  for  science  inferior  to  none, 
But  never  encourage  a  plant  of  our  own  : 

If  a  college  be  planned, 

'T  is  all  at  a  stand 
'Till  to  Europe  we  send  at  a  shameful  expense, 
To  bring  us  a  pedant  to  teach  us  some  sense. 
Can  we  never  be  thought  to  have  learning  or  grace 
Unless  it  be  brought  from  that  horrible  place 
Where  tyranny  reigns  with  her  impudent  face. 

And  popes  and  pretenders, 

And  sly  faith-defenders, 
Have  ever  been  hostile  to  reason  and  wit. 
Enslaving  a  world  that  shall  conquer  them  yet? 
'T  is  a  folly  to  fret  at  the  picture  I  draw : 
And  I  say  what  was  said  by  a  Doctor  Magraw  ; 
**  If  they  give  us  their  teachers,  they  '11  give  us  their 

How  that  will  agree  [law.'* 

With  such  people  as  we, 
I  leave  to  the  learn'd  to  reflect  on  awhile. 
And  say  what  they  think  in  a  handsomer  style. 


PHILIP   FRENEAU. 
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THE  INDIAN  STUDENT:  OR,  FORCE 
OF  NATURE. 

From  Susquehanna's  farthest  springs, 
Where  savage  trit>es  pursued  thiMf  game, 

(His  blanket  tied  mth  yellow  fttrin^,) 
A  shepherd  of  the  forest  came 

rome  thougrht  he  would  in  law  exrel, 
8*>d)e  paid  in  phy«tic  Ue  wauUL  shine; 

Ami  one  thm  knew  Kirn  pnAfiini?  well, 
Beheld  in  him  a  saund  dirine. 

Dm  those  of  more  dbn.'ommi;  pve* 

Even  then  could  ottipf  pri>sp<?cti  show, 

And  Haw  him  lay  his  ViRrui,  by, 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow. 

The  tedious  hours  of  vtady  sprnt« 
The  heavy  matjUcd  lecture  done, 

He  to  the  woods  a  huntihr^  weo( — 

Through  lonely  wastes  he  walked,  he  run. 

No  mvslic  wonder*  iireiJ  his  mind 
Iltf  fHiui^ht  Irt  gsia  no  learned  degree, 

But  only  nenM  enouf^h  to  find 
The  squirrel  in  the  hollow  tree 

The  tihndy  bank,  the  purlini;  stream, 
Thfi  wtMKly  will!  him  UvufX  |MM«essod, 

Tttt'  rlt  v*v  liirt'ti  iui>  morning  dream 
la  fancy's  gayest  colors  drest. 

"And  why,"  he  crietl,  »*di(l  I  forsake 
My  native  woods  for  (^kviirriv  walls? 

For  musty  book*  and  college  hulls? 

••A  little  could  my  wants supplv — 
Can  wealth  and  honor  give  mo  more  1 

Or.  will  the  sylvan  god  deny 

'i'he  humble  treat  he  gave  before  ? 

*'r«et  Kersphs  gain  the  bright  alH>dc, 
And  licivea's  i^uMiinest  mansions  see; 

I  only  tjow  to  NniuftV  goJ — 

The  land  of  shades  will  do  for  me. 

•*  Those  drendful  wcreb  of  the  sky 
Alarm  my  soul  with  ihritlngfear^ 

Do  phnetn  in  thei    orbits  fly  t 

Arul  is  the  earth  indeed  a  sphere? 

•*Let  planets  still  thvtr  eour«e  pursue^ 

And  comets  to  the  centre  run: 
In  htm  my  faithful  friend  I  view, 

The  image  of  my  Gou — the  sun. 

**  Where  nstures  ancient  foreittn  grow, 
Amt  iMMigltHl  biurcl  never  fades, 

My  heart  is  fixed,  and  I  must  go 
'Jo  die  among  my  native  ehutlcs/' 

He  sfioke,  and  to  the  western  springs, 
(His  gown  discharged,  his  money  spent, 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings,) 
l^he  shepherd  of  the  forest  went. 


A  BACCHANALIAN  DIALOGUE. 

WRITTRX  IN  1808. 

Abrtted  at  Madeira,  the  island  of  vines, 
Where  jnountain*  and  valleys  abound, 

Wht-rt^  !the  fiun  the  mild  juice  of  the  cluster  refines. 
To  gladden  the  tnagica]  ground : 

As  i>en*rive  I  strayed,  in  her  elefsnt  shade, 
Now  halting,  and  now  on  the  move, 

Old  BACCiirs  I  met,  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
In  the  darkest  fece«*  of  a  gfovu. 

I  met  him  with  awe,  but  no  symptom  of  fear. 
As  I  roved  by  his  mountains  and  springs. 

When  he  said  with  a  sneer,  «*  How  dare  you  come 
You  t^uLor  {»f  defpots  and  kings?  [here, 

(•Do  you  know  tUsta  prince  and  a  regent  renown*d 

J'ri'sjJ*?*  m  lliEi  lhI  nd  of  wine? 
W' hose  fame  on  iho  earth  hm  ent^ircled  it  round 

And  spreads  from  the  pole  to  the  line? 

**  Haste  away  with  your  barque ;  on  the  foam  of  the 
To  ChnrJeston  I  bid  you  repair;  [main 

There  drink  your  Jama  frit,  that  iimddeni  the  braia ; 
You  shall  have  no  Madeira— I  swear!" 

*»Dear  BAcnius,"!  answered,  for  Bacchus  it  was 

That  spoke  in  this  menacing  tone: 
I  knew  by  the  smirk,  and  the  fluHh  on  his  face. 

It  was  BACCiirs  and  Bacchus  alone— 

«»Dear  Bacchus,"  I  answered,** ah. why  soscvere? 

Mince  your  n*TtHr  abundantly  flows. 
Allow  me  one  csrgo  —  without  it  I  fear 

Some  people  will  soon  come  to  blows : 

**I  lef\  them  in  wrangles,  disorder,  and  strife 

Political  feuds  were  so  high  — 
I  was  sick  of  their  quarrels,  and  sick  of  my  life. 

And  ]ilnio#t  requested  to  die.** 

The  deity  smiling,  replied,  "I  relent: 
For  the  sake  of  yin>r  coming  so  far. 

Here.  tA^tt*  of  my  thoire^t  go,  tell  them  repent. 
And  cease  their  political  war. 

*<With  the  cargo  I  send,  you  may  say  I  intend 
To  hush  them  to  |H';ic:c  anil  rrpiVT^*- ; 

With  this  presentofanifir'.nntVif  wiiitjrtof  the  wind 
You  shall  travel,  and  tell  them, » Here  goes — 

i**Jheahhtoiihl  B.4r'tfr'rj'  \\l,t  ftends  them  the  best 

Of  the  luTiar  Um  rnl  iiT  aflords, 
The  soul  of  the  feast,  and  the  joy  of  the  guest. 

Too  good  for  your  monarchs  and  lords. 

"  No  rivals  have  I  in  this  insular  waste, 

Alone  will  I  govern  the  isle. 
With  a  king  at  my  feet,  and  a  court  to  my  taste, 

And  all  in  the  popular  style. 

<*  But  a  spirit  there  is  in  the  order  of  things, 

To  me  it  is  perfectly  plain. 
That  will  strike  at  the  sceptres  of  despots  and  kings. 

And  only  king  Bacchus  remain.*' 


ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER. 


[Born  about  1750.    Died  18:7.] 


St.  George  Tucker  was  born  in  Bermuda 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  family 
had  been  in  that  island  ever  since  it  was  settled, 
and  one  of  his  ancestors,  Daniel  Tucker,  who 
had  lived  a  while  in  Virginia,  was  its  governor  in 
1616.  His  father  came  into  Virginia  while  still  a 
young  man,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in  England, 
where  he  was  agent  for  the  colony.  Ho  there  met 
Dr.  Franklin,  with  whom  he  occasionally  corres- 
ponded. He  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  adhered 
to  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
and  two  joined  the  Americans,  and  continued 
through  life  stanch  republicans.  These  were  Tho- 
mas Tudor  Tucker,  many  years  representative 
of  Houth  Carolina  in  Congress,  and  St.  GKOnaE, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Virginia.  The  latter  was  gra- 
duated at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
afterwards  studied  the  law,  but,  tired  of  the  silence 
of  the  courts,  on  the  approach  of  the  war,  resorted 
to  arms.  In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  he  is  said 
to  have  planned  a  secret  expedition  to  Bermuda, 
where  he  knew  there  was  a  large  amount  of  military 
stores,  in  a  fortification  feebly  garrisoned.  The  pe- 
rilous enterprise  proved  entirely  successful,  and  it 
appears  from  a  recent  biography  of  his  nephew, 
IIknrt  St.  George  Tucker,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Comjiany,  that  he  personally 
aided  in  it.  He  was  with  the  army  at  Yorktown, 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant- cx)lonel,  and  re- 
ceived during  the  siege  a  slight  scratch  in  the  face, 
from  the  explosion  of  a  bomb;  upon  which  General 
Washington,  in  a  more  jocular  mood  than  was 
his  wont,  congratulated  him  on  his  honorable  scar. 
He  was  soon  aflerwardii  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the 
(leneral  Court;  while  ajudge,  was  professor  of  law 
in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  ;  was  next  ad- 
vanced to  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  finally  to 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  Virginia  who  met  at 
Annapolis,  in  1796, and  recommended  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  present  federal  constitution. 

By  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Randolph,  mother  of 
John  Randolph,  he  has  numerous  descendants; 
by  his  second,  he  had  none  who  survived  him. 

Judge  Tucker  had  a  ready  talent  for  versifica- 
tion, which  he  exercised  through  life,  and  ho  was 


particularly  successful  in  vers  de  society,  when  that 
species  of  literary  accomplishment  was  more  prac- 
tised and  admired  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
His  rhymed  epistles,  epigrams,  complimentary 
▼erses,  and  other  bagatelles,  would  fill  several  vo- 
lumes ;  but  he  gave  only  one  small  collection  of 
them  to  the  public  in  this  form.  When  Dr.  Wol- 
cott*8 satires  on  George  the  Third,  written  under 
the  name  of  «  Peter  Pindar,"  obtained  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England  a  popularity  far  beyond 
their  merits.  Judge  Tucker,  who  admired  them, 
was  induced  to  publish  in  Freneau's  "  National 
Gazette*'  a  series  of  similar  odes,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Jonathan  Pindar,"  by  which  he  at 
once  gratified  his  political  zeal  and  his  poetical  pro- 
pensity. His  object  was  to  assail  John  Adams 
and  other  leading  federalists,  for  their  sup]>osed 
monarchical  predilections.  His  pieces  might  well 
be  compared  with  Wolcott's  for  poetical  qualities, 
but  were  less  playful,  and  had  far  more  acerbity. 
Collected  into  a  volume,  they  continued  to  be  read 
by  politicians,  and  had  the  honour  of  a  volunteer  r*- 
print  from  one  of  the  earliest  presses  in  Kentucky. 

Judge  'J'ucKER  was  capable  of  better  things  than 
these  political  trifles.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
*<  Liberty,"  in  which  the  leading  characters  and 
events  of  the  revolution  are  introduced.  Of  bit 
numerous  minor  pieces  some  are  characterized  by 
ease,sprightlineR8,  and  grace.  One  of  them,  entitled 
"  Days  of  My  Youth,"  so  aflfectcd  John  Adams, 
in  his  old  age,  that  he  declared  he  would  rather 
have  written  it  than  any  lyric  by  Milton  or  Shak- 
SPEARE.  He  little  dreamed  it  was  by  an  author 
who  in  earlier  years  had  made  him  the  theme  of 
bis  satirical  wit. 

In  prose  also  Judge  Tucker  was  a  voluminous 
writer.  His  most  elal>orate  performance  was  an 
edition  of  Blackstone's  »*  Commentaries,"  with 
copious  notes  and  illustrative  dissertations.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  through  life  had  nume- 
rous and  warm  friends.  He  was  an  active  and 
often  an  intolerant  politician,  yet  such  was  the 
predominance  of  his  kindly  affections  and  com- 
panionable qualities,  that  some  of  his  most  cJie- 
risbed  friends  were  of  the  party  which  in  the 
mass  he  most  cordially  hated. 


DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

Days  of  my  youth,  ye  have  glided  away  : 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  ye  are  frosted  and  gray: 
Eyes  of  my  youtli,  your  keen  sight  is  no  more: 
('heeks  of  my  youth,  ye  are  furrowed  all  o'er ; 
Strength  of  my  youth,  all  your  vigour  is  gone : 
Thoughts  of  my  youth, your  gay  viuions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth,  I  wish  not  your  recall : 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  I  'm  content  yc  should  fall : 
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Eyes  of  my  youth,  you  much  evil  have  seen : 
Cheeks  of  my  youth,  bathed  in  tears  you  have  been : 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  you  have  led  me  astray : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  why  lament  your  decay  ] 

Days  of  my  ago,  yc  will  shortly  be  past : 
Pains  of  my  age,  yet  awhile  you  can  last: 
Joys  of  my  age,  in  true  wisdom  delight : 
Eye^  of  my  age,  be  religion  your  light: 
Thoughts  of  my  ngc,  dicad  ye  not  the  cold  sod' 
Hopes  of  my  age,  be  ye  fixed  on  your  God. 


JOHN   TRUMBULL. 


[B9niI7S0.    Died  1?31.] 


JoH^  Trux  bull,  LL.D.,  the  author  of"  McFin- 
gal ,"  was  bom  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1750.  His  father 
was  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College.  Ho 
early  in^ttructed  his  son  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  and  was  induced  by  the  extraordinary 
rigour  of  his  intellect,  and  his  unremitted  devotion 
to  study,  to  give  him  lessons  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  before  he  was  six  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  after  a  careful  examination, 
young  TRrxBULL  was  declared  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  merit  admission  into  Yale  College. 
On  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  however,  at  that 
time,  and  his  subsequent  ill  health,  he  was  not 
sent  to  reside  at  New  Haven  until  1763,  when 
be  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.  His  college  life 
W9f«  a  continued  series  of  successes.  His  superior 
genius,  attainments  and  industry  enabled  him  in 
every  trial  to  surpass  his  competitors  for  academic 
honours ;  and  such  of  his  collegiate  exercises  as 
have  been  printed  evince  a  discipline  of  thought 
ind  style  rarely  discernible  in  more  advanced  years, 
and  after  greater  opportunities  of  improvement. 
He  was  graduated  in  1767,  but  remained  in  the 
college  three  years  longer,  devoting  his  attention 
principally  to  the  study  of  polite  letters.  In  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Dwioht,  then 
a  member  of  one  of  the  younger  classes,  who  had 
attracted  considerable  attention  liy  translating  in 
a  very  creditable  manner  two  of  the  finest  odes  of 
Horace,  and  contracted  with  him  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. On  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  tutors  in 
the  college  in  1771,  Tbumbcll  and  Dwight 
were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  exerted  all 
Uieir  energies  for  several  years  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved course  of  study  and  system  of  discipline 
into  the  seminary.  At  this  period  the  ancient 
languages,  scholastic  theology,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matics were  dignified  with  the  title  of  « sol  id 
learning,"  and  the  study  of  belles  lettres  was  de- 
cried as  useless  and  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  time. 
The  two  friends  were  exposed  to  a  torrent  of  cen- 
sure and  ridicule,  but  they  persevered,  and  in  the 
end  were  successful.  Tuumbcll  wrote  many 
humorous  prose  and  poetical  essays  while  he  was 
a  tutor,  which  were  published  in  the  gazettes  of 
Connecticut  and  Masrachusetts,  and  with  Dwight 
protiuced  a  series  in  the  manner  of  the  **  Spectator,'' 
wiiich  extended  to  more  tlian  forty  numbers.  The 
*'  Progress  of  Dulness**  was  published  in  1772.  It 
is  the  most  finished  of  Trumbull's  poems,  and 
w.xs  lianlly  lesf  Hcrviceable  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion than  "  McFingal"  was  to  that  of  liberty.  The 
puerile  absunlity  of  regarding  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gn-ck  and  Hebrew  languages  as  of  more  import- 
^nr4!  to  a  clergyman  than  the  most  perfect  ac- 


'  quaintancc  with  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  then 
obtained  more  generally  than  now,  and  dunces 
had  but  to  remain  four  years  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  university  to  be  a<lniitted  to  the  fellowship 
of  scholars  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  In  the 
satire,  Tom  Brainless,  a  country  clown,  too 
indolent  to  follow  the  plough,  is  sent  by  his  weak- 
minded  parents  to  college,  where  a  degree  is 
gained  by  residence,  and  soon  after  appears  as  a 
full-wigged  parson,  half-fanatic,  half-fool,  to  do  his 
share  toward  bringing  Christianity  into  contempt. 
Another  princijial  person  is  Dick  Haiubraix,  an 
impudent  fop,  who  is  made  a  master  of  arts  in  the 
same  way ;  and  in  the  third  part  is  intro<luced  a 
character  of  tlie  same  description,  belonging  to  the 
other  sex. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  at  College, 
Trumbull  paid  as  much  attention  as  his  other 
avocations  would  pt^rniit  to  the  Ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  in  1773  rcsigne<l  his  tutorsliip  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  He  did  not 
seek  business  in  the  courts,  however,  but  went 
immediately  to  Boston,  and  entered  as  a  student 
the  office  of  JoHX  Adams,  afterward  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  that  time  an  eminent 
advocate  and  counsellor.  He  was  now  in  the 
focus  of  American  politics.  The  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  was  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  he  entered  with  characterwtic  ardour 
into  all  the  discussions  of  the  time,  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the  gazettes  and  in 
partisan  correspondence.  In  1774,  he  published 
anonymously  his  "Essay  on  the  Times,"  and 
soon  after  returned  to  New  Ilaven,  and  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

The  first  gun  of  the  revolution  echoed  along  the 
continent  in  the  following  year,  and  private  pur- 
suits were  abandoned  in  the  general  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Trumbull  wrote  the  first 
part  of  "McFingal,"  which  was  immediately 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  was 
then  in  session,  and  soon  afler  republished  in 
numerous  editions  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  England.  It  was  not  finished  until  1782, 
when  it  was  issued  complete  in  three  cantos  at 
Hartford,  to  which  place  Trumbull  had  removed 
in  the  preceding  year. 

"McFingal"  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein,  and 
much  the  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of 
Butler  that  has  been  written.  The  hero  is  a 
Scotish  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  first  two  cantos  arc  principally  occupied  with 
a  discussion  between  him  and  one  Honor  i us  on 
the  course  of  the  British  government,  in  which 
I  McFiNOAL,  an  unyielding  loyalist,  endeavours  tn 
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make  proselytes,  while  all  his  arguments  are 
directed  against  himself.  His  zeal  and  his  log^c 
arc  together  irresistibly  ludicrous,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  character  unnatural,  as  it  is  conunon 
for  men  who  read  more  than  they  think,  or  attempt 
to  discuss  questions  they  do  not  understand,  to 
use  arguments  which  refute  the  positions  they  wish 
to  defend.  The  meeting  ends  with  a  riot,  in  which 
McFiXGAL  is  seized,  tried  by  the  mob,  con- 
victed of  violent  toryism,  and  tarred  and  feathered. 
On  being  set  at  liberty,  ho  assembles  his  friends 
around  him  in  his  cellar,  and  harangues  them 
until  they  are  dispersed  by  the  whigs,  when  he 
escapes  to  Boston,  and  the  poem  closes.  These 
are  all  the  important  incidents  of  the  story,  yet 
it  is  never  tedious,  and  few  commence  reading 
it  who  do  not  follow  it  to  the  end  and  rcg^ret  its 
tcnnination.  Throughout  the  three  cantos  the 
wit  is  never  separated  from  the  character  of  the 
hero. 

After  the  removal  of  Trumbull  to  Hartford  a 
social  club  was  established  in  that  city,  of  which 
Barlow,  Colonel  Humphries,  Doctor  Lkmusl 
HopKixn,  and  our  author,  were  mcmlwrs.  They 
produced  numerous  essays  on  literary,  moral,  and 
political  subjects,  none  of  which  attracted  more 
applause  than  a  series  of  papers  in  imitation  of 
the  *<  Rolliad,"  (a  popular  English  work,  ascribed 
to  Fox,  Shkridax,  and  their  associates,)  entitled 
M  American  Antiquities''  and  «<  Extracts  from  the 
Anarchiad/'  originally  printed  in  the  New  Haven 


Gazette  for  1786  and  1787.  These  papers  hsTc 
never  been  collected,  but  they  were  republished 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  time,  and  were  supponed  to  have 
had  considi'rable  influence  on  public  taste  and 
opinions,  and  oy  tlie  boldness  of  their  satire  to 
have  kept  in  abeyance  the  leaders  of  political  dis- 
organization and  infidel  philosophy.  Trumbull 
also  aided  Barlow  in  the  preparation  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Watt8*s  version  of  the  Psalms,  ami  wrote 
several  of  the  paraphrases  in  that  work  which 
have  lieen  generally  attributed  to  the  author  of 
"The  Columbiad." 

Trcm BULL  was  a  popular  lawyer,  and  was  ap 
pointed  to  various  honourable  offices  by  the  peopk 
and  the  government  From  1795,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  he  declined  all  public  employment, 
and  was  for  several  years  an  invalid.  At  length, 
recovering  his  customary  vigour,  in  x800  he  wai 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
year  following  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  and  held  the  ofiice  until  1819, 
when  he  finally  retired  from  public  life.  Hii 
poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1820, 
and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  hii 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Honourable  William 
WooDBRiDos,  recently  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  Michigan,  was  residing,  and 
died  there  in  May,  1831,  in  the  eighty-first  yeai 
of  his  age. 


«»^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^» 


ODE  TO  SLEEP. 


L 


CoMK,  gentle  Sleep ! 
Balm  of  my  wounds  and  softener  of  my  woes, 
And  lull  ray  weary  heart  in  sweet  repose. 
And  bid  my  saddcn'd  soul  forget  to  weep, 
And  close  the  tearful  eye ; 
While  dewy  eve,  with  solemn  sweep, 
Hath  drawn  her  fleecy  mantle  o'er  the  sky, 

And  chased  afar,  adown  the  ethereal  way. 
The  din  of  bustling  care  and  gaudy  eye  of  day. 

II. 

Come,  but  thy  leaden  sceptre  leave, 
Thy  opiate  rod,  thy  poppies  pale. 
Dipped  in  the  torpid  fount  of  Lethe*s  stream, 
That  shroud  with  night  each  intellectual  beam, 
And  quench  the  immortal  fire,  in  deep  Oblivion's 
wave. 
Vet  draw  the  thick,  impervious  veil 
0*cr  all  the  scenes  of  tasted  w^o ; 
Command  each  cypress  shade  to  flee ; 
Between  this  toil-worn  world  and  me 
Display  thy  curtain  broad,  and  hide  the  realms  be- 
low. 


m. 

Descend,  and,  graceful,  in  thy  hand. 

With  thee  bring  thy  magic  wand, 

And  thy  pencil,  taught  to  glow 

In  all  the  hues  of  Iris'  bow. 

And  call  thy  bright,  aerial  train. 
Each  fairy  form  and  visionary  shade. 

That  in  the  Elysian  land  of  dreams, 

The  flower-enwoven  banks  along, 
Or  bowery  maze,  that  shades  the  purple  streams. 
Where  gales  of  fragrance  breathe  the  enamour'd 
In  more  than  mortal  charms  arravM,    [song, 
People  the  airy  vales  and  revel  in  thy  rcigiu 

IV. 

But  drive  afar  the  haggard  crew. 
That  haunt  the  guilt-encrimson*d  bed. 

Or  dim  before  the  frenzied  view 
Stalk  with  slow  and  sullen  tread ; 

While  furies,  with  infernal  glare. 
Wave  their  pale  torches  through  the  troubled  air; 

And  deep  from  Darkness'  inmost  womb, 
Sad  groans  dispart  the  icy  tomb. 

And  bid  the  sheeted  spectre  rise. 
Mid  shrieks  and  fiery  shapes  and  deadly  ^tasies 

*  See  a  note  on  this  sul^ect  appended  to  ilie  UTc  o 
Bablow  Id  this  volume. 
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V. 

lome  and  loose  the  mortal  cliain, 

That  binds  to  clogs  of  cla j  the  ethereal  wing ; 
And  give  the  astonishM  soul  to  rove, 
Hiere  never  sunbeam  stretchM  its  wide  domain; 
And  hail  her  kindred  forms  above, 

In  fields  of  uncreated  spring, 
doft  where  realms  of  endless  glory  rise, 
ind  rapture  paints  in  gold  the  landscape  of  the 
skies. 

VI. 

*hen  through  the  liquid  fields  wc*ll  climb. 
Where  Plato  treads  empyreal  air, 
Vhere  danng  Homer  sits  sublime. 

And  Pindar  rolls  hb  fiery  car ; 
kbove  the  cloud-encircled  bills, 
Where  high  Parnassus  lifts  his  airy  head. 
And  Helicon*8  melodious  rills 
Flow  gently  through  the  warbling  glade ; 
ind  all  the  Nine,  in  deathless  choir  combined, 
Kssolve  in  harmony  the  enraptured  mind, 
ind  every  bard,  that  tuned  the  immortal  lay, 
tasks  in  the  ethereal  blaze,  and  drinks  celestial 
day. 

VTI. 

Or  call  to  my  transported  eyes 

Happier  scones,  for  lovers  made ; 
Bid  the  twilight  grove  arise, 

Lead  the  rivulet  through  the  glade. 
In  some  flowering  arbour  laid, 
Vhere  opening  roses  taste  the  honey'd  dew. 

And  plumy  songsters  carol  through  the  shade, 
lecall  my  long-lost  wishes  to  my  view. 
Bid  Time's  inverted  glass  return 

The  scenes  of  bliss,  with  hope  elate, 
And  hail  the  once  expected  mom, 

And  burst  the  iron  bands  of  fiite 
Grared  with  all  her  virgin  charms. 

Attractive  smiles  and  past,  responsive  flame, 
Resitore  my  •••••  to  my  arms. 

Just  to  her  vows  and  faithful  to  her  fiune. 

vm. 

Hymen's  torch,  with  hallow'd  fire. 

Rifling  beams  the  auspicious  ray. 
Wake  the  dance,  the  festive  lyre 

Warbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay ; 
Gay  with  beauties,  once  alluring. 

Bid  the  bright  enchantress  move. 
Eyes  that  languish,  smiles  of  rapture. 

And  the  rosy  blush  of  love. 
On  her  glowing  breast  reclining. 

Mid  that  paradise  of  charms, 
Every  blooming  grace  combining. 

Yielded  to  my  circling  arms, 
[  clasp  the  fair,  and,  kindling  at  the  view. 
Press  to  my  heait  the  dear  deceit,  and  think  the 
transport  true. 

IX. 

Hence,  false,  delusive  dreams, 
Paotasttc  hopes  and  mortal  pasrions  vain 


Ascend,  my  soul,  to  nobler  themes 
Of  happier  import  and  sublimcr  strain. 
Ruing  from  this  sphere  of  night. 
Pierce  yon  blue  vault,  ingemm'd  with  golden  fires: 

Beyond  where  8atum*s  languid  car  retires, 
Or  Sinus  keen  outvies  the  solar  ray, 
To  worids  from  every  dross  terrene  refined. 
Realms  of  the  pure,  ethereal  mind, 
Warm  with  the  radiance  of  unchanging  day  : 
Where  cherub-forms  and  essences  of  light. 
With  holy  song  and  heavenly  rite. 
From  rainbow  clouds  their  strains  immortid  pour; 
An  earthly  guest,  in  converse  high. 
Explore  the  wonders  of  the  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb  with  guides  celestial  soar, 
And  take,  through  heaven's  wide  round,  the  uni- 
versal tour; 

X. 

And  find  that  mansion  of  the  blest. 
Where,  rising  ceaseless  from  this  letlial  stage, 
Heaven's  favourite  sons,  from  earthly  chains  re- 
leased, 
In  happier  Eden  pess  the  eternal  age. 

The  newborn  soul  l>eholds  the  angelic  face 
Of  holy  sires,  that  throng  the  blissful  plain, 

Or  meets  his  consort's  loved  embrarc. 
Or  clasps  the  son,  so  lost,  so  mourn'd  in  vain. 
There,  charm'd  with  each  endearing  wile, 
Maternal  fondness  greets  her  infant's  smile ; 
Long-sever'd  friends,  in  transport  doubly  dear. 
Unite  and  join  the  interminable  train — 

And,  hark  !  a  well-known  voice  I  h«ar 
I  spy  my  sainted  friend !  I  meet  my  Hows*  again ! 

XL 

Hail,  sacred  shade !  for  not  to  dust  consign'd, 
Lost  in  the  grave,  thine  ardent  spirit  lirs, 

Nor  fail'd  that  warm  benevolence  of  mind 
To  claim  the  birthright  of  its  native  skies. 
What  radiant  glory  and  cdestinl  grace. 
Immortal  meed  of  piety  and  praine ! 
Come  to  my  visions,  friendly  shade, 
'Gainst  all  assaults  my  wayward  weakness  arm. 
Raise  my  low  thoughts,  my  nobler  wishes  aid, 
When  passions  rage,  or  vain  allurements  charm ; 

The  pomp  of  learning  and  the  boast  of  art. 
The  glow,  that  fires  in  genius'  boundless  range. 
The  pride,  that  wings  the  keen,  satiric  dart. 
And  hails  the  triumph  of  revenge. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  to  feel  and  know 
Our  humble  station  in  this  vale  of  wo. 
Twilight  of  life,  illumed  with  feeble  ray. 
The  infant  dawning  of  eternal  day ; 
With  heart  expansive,  through  this  scene  improve 
The  social  soul  of  harmony  and  love ; 
To  heavenly  hopes  alone  aspire  and  prize 
The  virtue,  knowledge,  bliss,  and  glory  of  the 
skies. 


♦  Rev.  Joseph  Howb,  partor  of  a  church  In  Boston  t 
some  time  a  fellow-tutor  with  the  author  at  Yale  College. 
He  died  in  1775.  The  conclusion  of  the  ode  was  varied, 
by  inserting  ibis  tribute  of  affection. 
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THE  COUfJTRY  CLOWN.* 

Brkd  in  distant  woods,  the  clown 
Brings  all  his  country  airs  to  town ; 
The  odd  address,  with  awkward  gnce. 
That  bows  with  all-averted  face ; 
The  half-heard  compliments,  whose  note 
Is  swailow'd  in  the  trembling  throat ; 
The  stirtciiM  gait,  the  drawling  tone, 
By  wliich  his  native  place  is  known  ; 
The  blu8h,  that  looks,  by  vast  degrees. 
Too  much  like  modesty  to  please ; 
The  proud  displays  of  awkward  dress, 
Tliat  nil  the  country  fop  express : 
The  suit  right  gay,  though  much  belated. 
Whose  fastiion  *8  supemnnuated  ; 
The  watch,  depending  far  in  state, 
Whose  iron  chain  might  form  a  grate 
The  silver  buckle,  dread  to  view, 
O'crshadowing  all  the  clumsy  shoe ; 
The  white-gloved  hand,  that  tries  to  peep 
From  niffle,  full  five  inches  deep ; 
With  fifty  odd  affairs  beside, 
The  foppishness  of  country  pride. 

Poor  Dick  !  though  first  thy  airs  provoke 
The  obstreperous  laugh  and  scornful  joke. 
DoomM  all  the  ridicule  to  stand. 
While  each  gay  dunce  shall  lend  a  hand ; 
Yet  let  not  scorn  dismay  thy  hope 
To  shine  a  witling  and  a  fop. 
Blest  impudence  the  prize  shall  gain, 
And  bid  thee  sigh  no  more  in  vain. 
Thy  varied  dress  shall  quickly  show 
At  once  the  spendthrift  and  the  beau. 
With  pert  address  and  noisy  tongue, 
That  scorns  the  fear  of  prating  wrong 
'Mongst  listening  coxcombs  shalt  thou  shine. 
And  every  voice  shall  echo  thine. 


THE  FOP.t 

How  blest  the  hrainless  fop,  whose  praise 
Is  doom'd  to  grace  these  happy  days. 
When  well-bred  vice  can  genius  teach, 
And  fame  is  placeil  in  folly's  reach ; 
Impertinence  all  tastes  can  liit. 
And  every  rascal  is  a  wit 
The  lowest  dunce,  without  despairing. 
May  learn  the  true  sublime  of  swearing ; 
Learn  the  nice  art  of  jests  obscene. 
While  ladies  wonder  what  they  moan ; 
The  heroism  of  brazen  lungs. 
The  rhetoric  of  eternal  tongues  ; 
While  whim  usurps  the  name  of  spirit. 
And  impudence  takes  place  of  merit, 
And  every  money *d  clown  and  dunce 
Commences  gentleman  at  once. 

For  now,  by  easy  rules  of  trade, 
Mechanic  gentlemen  are  made  ! 
From  handicrafts  of  fashion  born ; 
Those  very  arts  so  much  their  scorn. 

•  From  the  "  PrngreM  of  Dulness." 
4  From  the  lame. 


To  tailors  half  themselves  they  owe. 
Who  make  the  clothes  that  make  the  beau 

Lo !  from  the  heatB,  where,  fopa  to  hleis 
Leam*d  artists  fix  the  forms  of  dress, 
And  sit  in  consultation  grave 
On  folded  skirt,  or  straiten'd  sleeve. 
The  coxcomb  trips  with  sprightly  haste. 
In  all  the  flush  of  modem  taste  ; 
Ofl  turning,  if  the  day  be  (air, 
To  view  liis  shadow*s  graceful  air ; 
Well  pleased,  with  eager  eye  runs  o'er 
The  laced  suit  glittering  gay  before  ;* 
The  ruffle,  where  from  opcn'd  vest 
The  rubied  brooch  adorns  the  breast ; 
The  coat,  with  lengthening  waist  liehind. 
Whose  short  skirts  dangle  in  the  wind  ; 
The  modish  hat,  whose  breadth  contains 
The  measure  of  its  owner's  brains ; 
The  stockings  gay,  with  various  hues ; 
The  little  toe-encircling  shoes ; 
The  cane,  on  whose  carved  top  is  shown 
A  head,  just  emblem  of  his  own  ; 
While,  wrappM  in  self,  with  lofty  stride. 
His  little  heart  elate  with  pride, 
He  struts  in  all  the  joys  of  show 
That  tailors  give,  or  beaux  can  know. 

And  who  for  beauty  need  repine, 
That's  sold  at  every  barber's  sign  ; 
Nor  lies  in  features  or  complexion. 
But  curls  disposed  in  meet  diroetion. 
With  strong  pomatum's  grateful  odour, 
And  quantum  aufficit  of  powder  1 
These  charms  can  shed  a  nprightly  grace 
O'er  the  dull  eye  and  clumsy  face ; 
While  the  trim  dancing-master's  art 
Shall  gestures,  trips,  and  bows  impart. 
Give  the  gay  piece  its  final  touches. 
And  lend  those  airs,  would  lure  a  duchess 

Thus  shines  the  form,  nor  aught  behin 
The  gifts  that  deck  the  coxcomb's  mind » 
Then  hear  the  daring  muse  disclose 
The  sense  and  piety  of  beaux. 

To  grace  his  speech,  let  France  bestow 
A  set  of  com])liments  for  show. 
Land  of  politeness !  that  afifords 
The  treasure  of  new-fangled  words. 
And  endless  quantities  disburses 
Of  bows  and  compliments  and  curses ; 
The  soft  address,  with  airs  so  sweet, 
That  cringes  at  the  ladies'  feet ; 
The  pert,  vivacious,  play-house  style. 
That  wakes  the  g:iy  assembly's  smile ; 
Jests  that  his  brother  beaux  may  hit. 
And  pass  with  young  coquettes  for  wit. 
And  prized  by  fops  of  true  discerning. 
Outface  the  pedantry  of  learning. 
Yet  learning  too  shall  lend  its  aid 
To  fill  the  coxcomb's  spongy  head ; 
And  studious  oft  he  shall  peruse 
The  laliours  of  the  modem  muse. 
From  endless  loatls  of  novels  gain 
Soft,  simpering  tales  of  amorous  pain. 


*  This  passage  alludes  to  the  mode  of  drets  t 
feshion. 
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ouble  mMnings,  neat  and  handy, 

With  mimic  drollery  of  grimace. 

(ocHBSTim  and  Tristbam  Sbaitdt.* 

And  pleased  impertinence  of  face. 

indering  aid  of  weak  reviewa, 

'Gainst  virtue  arm  tlieir  feeble  forces. 

>rge  the  fetters  of  the  muse, 

And  sound  the  charge  in  peals  of  curses. 

ive  him  airs  of  criticising 

Blest  be  his  aslies !  under  ground 

lu  of  books,  he  ne'er  set  eyes  on. 

If  any  particles  be  found. 

igazines  shall  teach  the  fushion, 

Who,  friendly  to  the  coxcomb  race. 

•mmonplace  of  conTcrsationf 

First  taught  those  arts  of  commonplace. 

here  his  knowledge  fails,  afford 

Those  topics  fine,  on  which  the  boiu 

1  of  many  a  sounding  word. 

May  all  his  little  wits  bestow. 

1,  lest  religion  he  should  need. 

Secure  the  simple  Uugh  to  raise, 

IS  HrME  he*ll  learn  his  creed, 

And  gain  the  dunce's  palm  of  praise. 

ingest  demonstration  shown, 

For  where  's  the  thrme  that  beaux  could  hit 

that  nothing  can  be  known ; 

With  least  similitude  of  wit. 

r^mcnts,  unvcx'd  by  douht. 

Did  not  religion  and  the  priest 

LTAiRE*s  trust,  or  go  without; 

Supply  matt?rials  for  the  jest ; 

Scripture  rail  in  modem  lore, 

The  poor  in  purse,  with  metals  vile 

usand  fools  have  railM  before ; 

For  current  coins,  the  world  beguile  ; 

Lsed  a  nicer  art  display 

The  poor  in  brain,  for  genuine  wit 

tound  iU  doctrines  all  away, 

Pass  off  a  viler  counterfeit ; 

to  modem  tastes  and  fashions 

While  various  thus  their  doom  appears. 

ious  notes  and  emendations ; 

These  lose  tlieir  souls,  and  those  their  ears ; 

les  the  ten  commands  contain, 

The  want  of  fancy,  whim  su))plies. 

lew  provisos  well  explain  ; 

And  native  humour,  mad  caprice ; 

ill  religion  was  but  fashion, 

Loud  noise  for  argument  goes  olT, 

h  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

For  mirth  polite,  tlie  ribald's  scoff; 

monial  law,  deep  hooded 

For  sense,  lewd  drolleries  entertain  us, 

s  and  figures  long  exploded ; 

And  wit  is  mimick*d  by  profaneness. 

►Iwrn  fetters  all  unfit 

^se  free  times  of  gospel  light. 

ike's  millennium,  rince  the  day 

Sabbaths  first  were  done  away  ; 

CHARACTER  OF  McFINGAL.* 

)ander-conscience  holds  the  door, 

wdness  is  a  vice  no  more; 

Whf.^  Yankees,  skill'd  in  martial  mle. 

lamc,  the  worst  of  deadly  fiends, 

First  put  the  British  troops  to  school ; 

lue,  as  its  squire,  attends. 

Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade. 

e  his  poignant  wit  displays 

And  new  manoeuvres  of  parade ; 

irkness  of  the  former  days. 

The  tme  war-dance  of  Yankee-reels, 

men  the  paths  of  duty  sought. 

And  manual  exercise  of  heels ; 

rrn'd  what  revelation  taught ; 

Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete. 

man  reason  grew  so  bright. 

The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 

)uld  see  all  things  by  its  light. 

And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 

immonM  Scripture  to  appear, 

Salvation  out  by  fear  and  trembling ; 

and  before  its  bar  severe, 

Taught  Percy  fashionable  races, 

ar  its  page  from  charge  of  fiction. 

And  modern  modes  of  Chevy-Chaces  :j- 

iswer  ploas  of  contradiction ; 

From  Boston,  in  his  best  array. 

iracles  were  held  in  scorn, 

Great  SduiRE  McFixoal  took  his  way. 

LixoRROKK,  or  Hume  were  bom. 

And,  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown. 

now  the  fop,  with  great  energy. 

Steer'd  homeward  to  his  native  town. 

at  priestcraft  ana  the  clergy, 

His  high  descent  our  heralds  trace 

y  cant  and  godly  prayers, 

To  Ossian's  famed  Fingalian  race ; 

igots*  hypocritic  airs ; 

For  though  their  name  some  part  may  lack. 

rs  each  veteran  jest  to  aiu, 

Old  Fi!fOAL  spelt  it  with  a  Mac ; 

)iety  the  parson's  trade ; 

Which  great  McPhersox,  with  submission. 

>ut  't  is  shame,  past  all  abiding, 

We  hope  will  add  the  next  edition. 

orld  should  still  !«  so  priest-ridden ; 

His  fathers  flourish'd  in  the  Highlands 

ids  free  thought  that  scorns  control. 

Of  Scotia's  fo<j-benighted  island ; 

rrnerou^  nobleness  of  soul. 

Whence  gain'd  our  squire  two  gif\s  by  right, 

"ts  it»  pl'^a^ure,  goo<l  or  evil. 

Rebellion  and  the  second-sight 

ars  nor  deity  nor  dcril. 

standin?  topics  never  fail 

•  From  «  McFinijal."                                              y 

•mx)t  our  little  vrits  to  rail, 

f  Lord  Percy  commanded  the  party  that  wai  first 

opposed  by  the  Americans  at  Lexlnj^dn.    Thii  alluiion 
to  the  fimily  renown  of  Chevy-Chiice  nro^e  from  the  pre- 

ss*s Tri/itr^m  ffhnndy  wst  th«n  in  the  highest 

cipitate  manner  of  his  quilting  the  field  of  battle,  and  re- 

1 is  the  Mnith  (if  its  transitory  reputation. 

turning  10  Boston. 
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Of  these  the  first,  in  ancient  days. 
Had  gain'd  the  noblest  palms  of  praise ; 
'Gainst  kings  stood  forth,  and  many  a  crown*d 
With  terror  of  its  might  confounded;       [head 
Till  rose  a  king  with  potent  charm 
His  foes  by  goodness  to  disarm ; 
Whom  every  Scot  and  Jacobite 
Straight  fell  in  love  with — at  first  sight ; 
Whose  gracious  speech,  with  aid  of  pensions, 
Hush*d  down  all  murmurs  of  dissensions, 
And  with  the  sound  of  potent  metal, 
Brouq^ht  all  their  blust*ring  swarms  to  settle ; 
Who  rain'd  his  ministerial  mannas, 
Till  loud  sedition  sung  hosannas ; 
Tlic  good  lords-bishops  and  the  kirk 
United  in  the  public  work ; 
Rebellion  from  the  northern  regions, 
With  Bl'tk  and  Maxsfield  swore  allegiance, 
And  all  combined  to  raze,  as  nuisance. 
Of  church  and  state,  the  constitutions ; 
Pull  down  the  empire,  on  whose  ruins 
They  meant  to  edify  their  new  ones ; 
Enslave  the  American  wildernesses, 
And  tear  the  provinces  in  pieces. 
For  these  our  squire,  among  the  valiant*st, 
Employed  his  time,  and  tools,  and  talents ; 
And  in  their  cause,  with  manly  zeal, 
Used  his  first  virtue — ^to  rebel ; 
And  found  this  new  rebellion  pleasing 
As  his  old  king-destroying  treason. 
Nor  less  availed  his  optic  sleight, 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second-sight. 
No  ancient  sibyl,  famed  in  rhyme, 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  time ; 
No  block  in  old  Dodona*s  grove 
Could  ever  more  oracular  prove. 
Nor  only  saw  he  all  that  was, 
But  much  that  never  came  to  pass; 
Whereby  all  prophets  far  outwent  he, 
Though  former  days  produced  a  plenty : 
For  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
What  stands  before  him  may  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween. 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 
As  in  the  days  of  ancient  fame. 
Prophets  and  poets  were  the  same, 
And  all  the  praise  that  poets  gain 
Is  but  for  what  they  invent  and  feign : 
So  gain*d  our  squire  his  fame  by  seeing 
Such  things  as  never  would  have  being ; 
Whence  he  for  oracles  was  grown 
The  very  tripod  of  his  town. 
Gazettes  no  sooner  rose  a  lie  in. 
But  straight  he  fell  to  prophesying; 
Mode  dreadful  slaughter  in  his  course, 
Overthrew  provincials,  foot  and  horse ; 
Brought  armies  o'er  by  sudden  pressings 
Of  Hanoverians,  Swiss,  and  Hessians  ;* 


*  This  prophecy,  like  some  of  the  prayers  of  Homer's 
heroes.was  but  half  accompliihed.  The  Hanoverians,  Jbc, 
Indeed  came  over,  and  much  were  they  feasted  with 
blood  ;  but  the  hanging  of  the  rebeli  and  the  dividing 
their  ettatei  remain  unfulfilled.  Tills,  however,  cannot 
be  the  fault  of  the  hero,  but  rather  the  British  miniBter, 
who  left  off  the  war  before  the  woric  was  completed. 


Feasted  with  blood  his  Scottish  dan. 
And  hang'd  all  rebels  to  a  man ; 
Divided  their  estates  and  pelf, 
And  took  a  goodly  share  himselil 
All  this,  with  spirit  energetic. 
He  did  by  second-sight  prophetic. 

Thus  stored  with  intellectual  richec 
Skiird  was  our  squire  in  making  spce 
Where  strength  of  brains  united  centi 
Wjth  strength  of  lungs  surpassing  St« 
But  as  some  muskets  so  contrive  it. 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at, 
And,  though  well  aim'd  at  duck  or  pic 
Bear  wide  and  kick  their  owners  over 
So  fared  our  squire,  whose  reasoning  t 
Would  often  on  himself  recoil. 
And  so  much  injured  more  his  side. 
The  stronger  arguments  he  applied ; 
As  old  war-elephants,  dismay 'd. 
Trod  down  the  troops  they  came  to  ai 
And  hurt  their  own  side  more  in  battl 
Than  less  and  ordinary  cattle  : 
Yet  at  town  meetings  ev'ry  chief 
Pinn'd  faith  on  great  McFiJf gal's  sb 
And,  as  he  motioned,  all,  by  rote. 
Raised  sympathetic  hands  to  vote. 

The  town,  our  hero's  scene  of  acti< 
Had  long  been  torn  by  feuds  of  fiictic 
And  as  each  party's  strength  prevails 
It  tum'd  up  different  heads  or  tails ; 
With  constant  rattling,  in  a  trice 
Show'd  various  sides,  as  oft  as  dice : 
As  that  famed  weaver,  wife  to  Ulyssc 
By  night  each  day's  work  pick'd  in  p 
And  though  she  stoutly  did  bestir  hei 
Its  finishing  was  ne'er  the  nearer  : 
So  did  this  town,  with  steadfast  zeal. 
Weave  cobwebs  for  the  public  weal ; 
Which  when  completed,  or  before, 
A  second  vote  in  pieces  tore. 
They  met,  made  speeches  full  long-wi 
Resolved,  protested,  and  rescinded  ; 
Addresses  sign*d,  then  chose  committ4 
To  stop  all  drinking  of  Bohea-teas ; 
With  winds  of  doctrine  vecr'd  about. 
And  tum'd  all  Whig  committees  out. 
Meanwhile  our  hero,  as  their  head. 
In  pomp  the  Tory  faction  led, 
Still  following,  as  the  squire  should  p 
Successive  on,  like  files  of  geese. 


EXTREME  HUMANITY.^ 


Thus  Gage's  arms  did  fortune  bless 
With  triumph,  safety,  and  success : 
But  mercy  is  without  dispute 
His  first  and  darling  attribute ; 
So  great,  it  far  outwent,  and  conquer'* 
His  military  skill  at  Concord. 
There,  when  the  war  he  chose  to  wag 
Shone  the  benevolence  of  Gagk  ; 

♦  From  •*  McFlnfal." 
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m  to  that  in-omen'd  place 

A  mere  of  special  grace, 

le  work  he  choee  them  for 

revent  a  civil  war ; 

lat  parpoae  he  projected 

certain  way  to  effect  it, 

our  powder,  atoree,  and  anni, 

3ur  means  of  doing  harms : 

Lt  folks  take  knives  awaj, 

ren  cut  themselves  at  play. 

though  this  was  all  hb  scheme, 

you  still  will  charge  on  him ; 

;h  he  oft  has  swore  and  said  it, 

9  to  facts,  and  give  no  credit, 

u,  he  wish'd  you  'd  brave  and  beard 

n? 

as  the  very  thing  that  scared  him. 

.or  you  should  all  have  run, 

'*d  to  fire  a  single  gun. 

le  civil  law  you  lament, 

I  yourselves  must  take  the  blame  in*t; 

ou  then,  as  he  intended, 

your  arms,  it  must  have  ended ; 

*s  no  war,  each  mortal  knows, 

e  side  only  gives  the  blows, 

>ther  bear  'em ;  on  reflection 

you'll  call  it,  is  correction. 

the  contest  have  gone  higher, 
I  ne'er  retum'd  the  fire ; 

you  shot  and  not  before, 
mmenced  a  civil  war. 
R,  to  end  this  controversy, 
orrected  you  in  mercy : 
other  Britain,  old  and  wise, 
the  colonies  to  chastise  ; 
1  obedience  on  their  peril 
erial  whip  and  ferule, 
e  they  ne'er  must  come  of  age, 
and  tutor'd  them  by  Gaox. 
,  that  thb  was  all  their  errand, 
's  conduct  makes  apparent 
ugh  at  Lexington  you  con  say 
d  a  few  they  did  not  fancy, 
nl  then,  with  manful  poppmg, 
1  a  round,  the  ball  to  open — 
I  they  saw  your  rebel-rout 
m!  still  to  hold  it  out ; 
not  show  their  love  to  peace, 

that  discord  straight  might  cease, 
ate,  and  by  proofs  uncommon, 
srs  were  to  injure  no  man  1 
Dt  every  regular  run 
a  e'er  you  fired  a  gun  1 
first  shot  you  sent  them  greeting, 

their  signal  for  retreating ; 


And  fearful,  if  they  stay'd  for  sport. 

You  might  by  accident  be  hurt. 

Convey  themselves  with  speed  away 

Full  twenty  miles  in  half  a  day ; 

Race  till  their  legs  were  grown  so  vrei»xy. 

They  'd  scarce  sufllice  their  weight  to  cany  1 

Whence  Gaox  extols,  from  general  hearsay, 

The  great  activity  of  Lord  Pehct, 

Whose  brave  example  led  them  on. 

And  spirited  the  troops  to  run ; 

And  now  may  boast,  at  royal  levers, 

A  Yankee  chace  worth  forty  Chevys. 

Yet  you,  as  vile  as  they  were  kind, 

Pursued,  like  tigers,  still  behind ; 

Fired  on  them  at  your  will,  and  shut 

The  town,  as  though  you  'd  starve  th'^m  out ; 

And  with  parade  preposterous  hedged, 

Afiiect  to  hold  him  there  besieged. 


THE  DECAYED  COQUETTE.* 

New  beauties  push  her  from  the  stage; 
She  trembles  at  the  approach  of  age, 
And  starts  to  view  the  alter'd  face 
That  wrinkles  at  her  in  her  gisss: 
So  Satan,  in  the  monk's  tradition, 
Feared,  when  he  met  his  apparition. 
At  length  her  name  each  coxcomb  cancels 
From  standing  lists  of  toasts  and  angels; 
And  slighted  where  she  shone  before, 
A  grace  and  goddess  now  no  more, 
Despised  by  alt,  ami  doom'd  to  meet 
Her  lovers  at  her  rival's  feet. 
She  flies  assemblies,  shuns  the  ball, 
And  cries  out,  vanity,  on  all ; 
Affects  to  scorn  the  tinsel-flhows 
Of  glittering  holies  and  gaudy  lieaux ; 
Nor  longer  hopes  to  hide  by  dress 
The  tracks  of  age  upon  her  face. 
Now  careless  grown  of  airs  polite. 
Her  noonday  nightcap  meets  the  night; 
Her  hair  unrx>mb*d  collects  together. 
With  omara?nts  of  many  a  feather ; 
Her  stays  for  easiness  thrown  by, 
Her  rumpled  handkerchief  awry, 
A  careless  figure  half  undressed, 
^The  reader's  wits  may  guess  the  rest;) 
All  points  of  dress  and  neatness  carried, 
As  though  she'd  been  a  twelvemonth  mairied, 
She  spends  her  breath,  as  years  prevail, 
At  this  sad  wicked  world  to  rail, 
To  slander  all  her  sex  impromptu^ 
And  wonder  what  the  times  will  come  to. 

*  From  tho  **Progrtn  of  Dulne«s." 
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TiMOTHT  D WIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  1752.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  of 
excellent  character  and  liberal  education ;  and  his 
motlier,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Juxathax  En- 
WARDM,  was  one  of  the  noblest  matrons  of  her 
timo,  distinguished  not  less  for  her  maternal  soU- 
citudo,  ardent  temperament,  and  patriotism,  than 
for  the  intclleetual  qualities  which  made  so  illus- 
trious the  name  of  the  New  England  metaphysi- 
cian. She  early  perceived  the  indications  of 
superior  genius  in  her  son ;  and  we  are  told  by  his 
biographers  that  under  her  direction  ho  became 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language 
before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  at  the  same  early 
period  laid  the  foundation  of  his  remarkable 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  the  kindred 
departments  of  learning.  When  tliirteen  years 
old  he  entered  Yale  College.  His  previous  unre- 
mitted attention  to  study  had  impaired  his  health, 
and  he  made  little  progress  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  residence  at  New  Haven ;  but  his 
subsequent  intense  and  uninterrupted  application 
enabled  him  to  graduate  in  1769,  the  first  scholar 
in  the  institution.  Immediately  after  obtaining 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  opened  a  gram- 
mar-school in  New  Haven,  in  which  he  continued 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  elected 
a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  Yale  College  was 
established  in  the  year  1700  by  several  Congrega- 
tional clergy- men,  and  had,  before  the  period  at 
which  DwicJHT  returned  to  it,  become  generally 
unpopular,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  illiberality 
of  the  trustees  towards  other  denominations  of 
Christians.  At  this  time  two  of  the  tutors  had 
resigned,  leaving  in  office  Mr.  Joseph  Howb, 
a  man  of  erudition  and  liberal  sentiments,  and 
DwioHT  and  Joiix  Trumhull  were  chosen  in 
their  places.  The  regeneration  of  the  seminary 
now  commenced ;  the  study  of  belles  lettres  wa» 
succesnfully  introduced ;  its  character  rapidly  rose, 
and  so  popular  did  Dwioht  become  with  tlie 
students,  that  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  resigned  his  o(?ico^  they  drew  up  and  almost 
unanimously  signed  a  petition  to  the  corporation 
that  he  might  be  elected  to  the  presidency.  He, 
however,  uitorfertKl  and  prevented  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  the  application. 

In  177l,DwirriiT  commenced  writing  the  "Con- 
quest of  Canajin,"  an  "  epic  poem  in  eleven  books," 
which  he  finished  in  1774,  liefore  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  subject  probably  was  not 
the  most  fortunate  that  could  have  been  chosen, 
but  a  poet  with  passion  and  a  brilliant  imagination, 
by  attempting  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  time  and 
the  natural  characteristics  of  the  oriental  world, 
might  have  treated  it  more  successfully.  Dwight 
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«  endeavoured  to  represent  such  manners  as  are  » 
moved  from  tlie  peculiarities  of  any  age  or  countiy, 
and  might  belong  to  the  amiable  and  virtuous  of 
any  period  ;  elevated  without  design,  refined  with- 
out ceremony,  elegant  without  fashion,  and  agrceft- 
bio  because  they  are  ornamented  with  sinceritv, 
dignity,  and  reUgion ;"  his  poem  therefore  has  m 
distinctive  features,  and  with  very  slight  changai 
would  answer  as  well  for  any  other  land  or  period 
as  for  Judea  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Joshva. 
Its  versification  is  harmonious,  but  monotonous, 
and  the  work  is  free  from  all  the  extravagances  of 
expression  and  sentiment  which  so  frequently 
lessen  the  worth  of  poetry  by  youthful  and  inex- 
perienced writers.  Some  of  the  passages  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  *<  Conquest  of  Canaan*'  are 
doubtless  equal  to  any  American  poetry  produced 
at  this  period. 

In  1777,  the  classes  in  Yale  College  were  sepa- 
rated on  account  of  the  war,  and,  in  the  month  of 
May,  Dwight  repaired  with  a  number  of  students 
to  Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  ro> 
mained  until  the  autumn,  when,  having  been 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congregational  minister, 
he  joined  the  army  as  a  chaplahi.  In  this  office 
he  won  much  regard  by  his  professional  industry 
and  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  by  writing  patriotic  songs,  which 
became  popular  throughout  New  England.  The 
death  of  his  father,  in  1778,  induced  him  to  resngn 
his  situation  in  the  army,  and  return  to  Nortliamp- 
ton,  to  assist  his  mother  to  support  and  educate 
her  family.  He  remained  there  five  years,  labour- 
ing on  a  farm,  preaching,  and  superintending  a 
school,  and  was  in  that  period  tiv'ice  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  D^ 
dining  offers  of  political  advancement,  he  was,  in 
1783,  ordained  a  minister  in  the  parish  of  Green- 
field, in  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years,  discharging  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner 
that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  people,  and 
taking  charge  of  an  academy,  established  l)y  him- 
self, which  soon  become  the  most  popular  schod 
of  the  kind  that  had  ever  existed  in  America. 

The  "  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  although  finished 
ten  years  before,  was  not  printed  until  the  spring 
of  1785.  It  was  followed  by  «  Greenfield  Hill," 
a  descriptive,  historical,  and  didactic  poem,  which 
was  published  in  1794.  This  work  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  entitled  "  The  Prospect,"  «  The 
Flourishing  Village,"  "The  Burning  of  Fairfield," 
"The  Destruction  of  the  Pequods,"  "  Tlie  Clergy- 
man's  Advice  to  the  Villagers,"  "  The  Farmer's 
Advice  to  the  Villagers,"  and  "  The  Vision,  or 
Prospect  of  the  Future  Happiness  of  America." 
It  contains*  some  pleasing  pictures  of  rural  lifii. 
but  added  little  to  the  author's  reputation  aa  A 
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poet  The  «  Triumph  of  Infidelity,"  a  satire,  occa- 
■oned  by  the  appearanoe  of  a  defence  of  Univenal- 
ian,  was  his  next  attempt  in  poetry.  It  was  printed 
anonymously,  and  his  fame  would  not  have  been  lees 
had  its  authorship  been  still  a  secret. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Styles,  in  1795,  Dwiobt 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College, 
which  at  this  time  was  in  a  disordered  condition, 
and  sufiering  from  peconiaiyembarrasnnents.  The 
reputation  of  the  new  president  as  a  teacher  soon 
brought  around  him  a  reiy  large  number  of  stu- 
dents; new  professorships  were  established,  the  li- 
brary and  philoaophical  apparatus  were  extended,  the 
coarse  of  study  and  system  of  government  changed, 
ind  the  college  rapidly  rose  in  the  public  favour. 
Besides  acting  as  president,  Dwioht  was  the  stated 
preacher,  professor  of  theology,  and  teacher  of  the 
senior  class,  for  neariy  twenty-one  years,  during 
which  time  the  reputation  of  the  college  was  inferior 
to  that  of  no  other  in  America. 

Dr.  D  WIGHT  died  at  his  residence  in  New  Haven 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1817,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  d  his  age.  The  following  catalogue  of  his 
works  is  probably  complete :  ^  America,**  a  poem  in 
the  stjle  of  Pope's  «  Wmdsor  rarest,"  1772 ;  «  The 
Hiiftory,  Eloquence  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,"  1772; 
•The  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  a  poem,  1785 ;  "An 
Election  Sermon,"  1791 ;  «The  Crenuineness  and 
Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,"  1793;  "Green- 
field Hill,"  a  poem,  1794 ;  "  The  Triumph  of  Infi- 
dditv/*  a  satire,  and  two  **  Discourses  on  the  Nature 
and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,"  1797;  «The 


AN  INDIAN  TEMPLE. 

Taiac  too,  with  awful  rites,  the  hoaxy  priest. 
Without,  beside  the  moss-grown  altar  stood, 
(Hui  sable  form  in  magic  cincture  dress'd,) 
And  heap'd  the  mingled  ofiering  to  his  god. 
What  time  with  golden  light  cahn  evening  gIow*d, 
The  mystic  dust,  the  flower  of  silver  bloom 
And  spicy  herb,  his  hand  in  order  strcw'd; 
Bright  ro«e  the  curling  flame,  and  rich  perfume 
On  smoky  wings  upflew  or  settled  round  the  tomb. 

Then  o*er  the  circus  danced  the  maddeidng  throng 
As  erst  the  Thyas  roam*d  dread  Nysa  round, 
And  struck  to  forest  notes  the  ecstatic  song, 
While  slow  beneath  them  heaved  the  wavy  ground. 
W^ith  a  low,  lingering  groan  of  dying  sound. 
The  woodland  rumbled;    murmur*d  deep  each 

stream; 
Shrill  sung  the  leaves ;  the  ether  sigh'd  profound ; 
Pale  tofts  of  purple  topped  the  silver  flame, 
And  many-coUrai'd  forms  on  evening  breezes  came: 

rhin,  twilight  forms,  attired  in  changing  sheen 
Of  plumes,  high-tinctured  in  the  western  ray — 
Beading,  they  peepM  the  fleecy  folds  between, 
Itieir  wings  lic^n-rastling  in  the  breath  of  May ; 


Duty  of  Americans  in  the  Present  Crisis,"  1798; 
«  Discourse  on  the  Character  of  Washmgton,"  1 800; 
«  Discourse  on  some  Events  in  the  last  Century," 
1801 ;  «  Sermons,"  on  the  death  of  E.  G.  Marsh, 
1804;  on  Duellmg,  1805;  at  the  Andover  Thedo- 
gical  Seminary,  1808 ;  on  the  ordination  of  E.  Pear- 
son, 1808 ;  on  the  death  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
1809;  on  Charity,  1810;  at  the  ordination  of  N. 
W.  Taylor,  1812 ;  on  two  days  of  public  festing, 
1812;  and  before  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  1813;  «  Remarks  on  a  Review  of  Inchi- 
quin's  Letters,"  1815;  '^Observations  on  Language," 
and  an  «  Essay  on  Light,"  1816;  and  <«  Theology 
Explained  and  Defended,"  in  a  scries  of  sermons, 
and  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York," 
in  which  is  given  an  account  of  various  spring  and 
autumn  vacation  excursions,  each  in  four  volumes, 
published  after  his  death. 

The  meriu  of  Dr.  Dwight  as  a  poet  are  emi- 
nently respectable.  Cowpeb,  who  wrote  a  criti- 
CLBm  of  his  '<  Conquest  of  Canaan"  in  **The  An- 
alytical Review  "  for  1789,  says:  ** His  numbers 
imitate  pretty  closely  those  of  Pope,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fail  to  be  musical;  but  he  is  chiefly 
to  be  commended  for  the  animation  with  which 
he  writes,  and  which  rather  increases  as  he  pro- 
ceeds than  su fTers  any  abatement ....  A  strain  of 
fine  enthusiasm  runs  through  the  whole  seventh 
book,  and  no  man  who  has  a. soul  impressible  by 
a  bright  display  of  the  grandest  subjects  that  re- 
velation furnishes,  will  read  it  without  some  emo- 
Uon." 


Softrhovering  round  the  fire  in  mystic  play. 
They  snuiTd  the  incense  waved  in  clouds  afar, 
Then  silent  floated  toward  the  setting  day ; 
Eve  redden^  each  fine  form,  each  misty  car. 
And  tlurough  them  feintly  gleam*d,  at  times,  the 
western  star. 

Then — so  tradition  sings — the  train  behind, 
In  plumy  zones  of  rainbow  beauty  dress'd. 
Rode  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  obedient  wind. 
In  yellow  clouds  slow-sailing  from  the  west 
With  dawning  smiles  the  god  his  votaries  blest. 
And  taught  where  deer  retired  to  ivy  dell ; 
What  chosen  chief  with  proud  command  t*  invest; 
Where  crept  the  approaching  foe,  with  purpose  fell. 
And  where  to  wind  the  scout,  and  war's  dark  storm 
dispel. 

There,  on  her  lover's  tomb  in  silence  laid,    [beam. 
While  still  and  sorrowing  shower'd  the  moon's  pale 
At  times  expectant,  slept  the  widow'd  maid. 
Her  soul  far-wandering  on  the  sylph-wing'd  dream. 
Wafted  from  evening  skies  on  surmy  stream, 
Her  darling  youth  with  silver  pinions  shone ; 
With  voice  of  music,  tuned  to  sweetest  theme, 
He  told  of  shell-bright  bowers  beyond  the  sun. 
Where  years  of  endless  joy  o'er  Indian  bvers  run. 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.* 

800H  fleets  the  ranbright  fonii,bymanadoTed ! — 
Boon  fell  the  head  of  gold  to  Time  a  prey, 
The  arms,  the  trunk,  his  cankering  tooth  devouT^d, 
And  whirlwinds  blew  the  iron  dost  away. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  Timur,  far  astray 
Some  lonely-musing  pilgrim  now  inquires ; 
And,  rack'd  by  storms  and  hastening  to  decay, 
Mohammed*s  mosque  foresees  its  final  fires. 
And  Rome's  more  lordly  temple  day  by  day  expires. 

As  o'er  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds, 
His  manly  spirit,  hush'd  by  terror,  falls 
When  some  forgotten  town's  lost  site  he  finds ; 
Where  ruin  wild  his  pondering  eye  appals. 
Where  silence  swims  along  the  mouldered  walls, 
And  broods  upon  departed  Grandeur's  tomb, 
Through  the  lone,  hollow  aisles,  sad  Echo  calls 
At  each  slow  step ;  deep  sighs  the  breathing  gloom. 
And  weeping  fields  around  bewail  their  emoress* 
doom. 

Where  o'er  a  hundred  realms  the  throne  uprose 
The  screech-owl  nests,  the  panther  builds  his  home ; 
Sleep  the  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  doze 
Where  pomp  and  luxury  danced  the  golden  room; 
Low  lies  in  dust  tlio  sky-rcsrmblcd  dome. 
Tall  grass  around  the  broken  column  waves. 
And  brambles  climb  and  lonely  thistles  bloom ; 
The  mouldered  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves. 
And  low  resound,  beneath,  unnumbered  sunken 
graves. 

In  thee,  O  Albion !  queen  of  nations,  live  [known ; 
Whatever  splendours  earth's  wide  realms  have 
In  thee  proud  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive, 
And  Greece  her  arts,  and  Rome  her  lordly  throne ; 
By  every  wind  thy  Tyrian  fleets  are  blown ; 
Supreme,  on  Fame's  dread  roll,  tliy  heroes  stand ; 
All  ocean's  realms  thy  naval  sccpUre  own ; 
Of  bards,  of  sages,  how  august  thy  band ! 
And  one  rich  Eden  blooms  around  thy  garden'd  land. 

But,  O  how  vast  thy  crimes!  Through  Heaven's 

great  year, 
When  few  centurial  suns  have  traced  their  way ; 
When  Southern  Europe,  worn  by  feuds  severe. 
Weak,  doting,  fallen,  has  lK>w'd  to  Russian  sway, 
And  setting  Glory  beam'd  her  fiirewell  ray. 
To  wastes,  perchance,  thy  brilliant  fields  shall  turn ; 
In  dust  thy  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay; 
I'he  forest  howl  where  London  turrets  bum. 
And  all  thy  garlands  deck  thy  sad  funereal  urn. 

Some  land,  scarce  glimmering  in  the  light  of  fame, 
Scepter'd  with  arts  and  arms,  (if  I  divine,) 
Some  unknown  wild,  some  shore  without  a  name, 
In  all  thy  pomp  shall  then  majestic  shine. 
As  silver-head^  Time's  slow  years  decline, 
Not  ruins  only  meet  the  inquiring  eye ; 
Where  round  yon  mouldering  oak  vain  brambles 
The  filial  stem,  already  towering  high,      [twine, 
Ere  long  shaH  stretch  his  arms,  and  nod  in  yonddr 

Ay- 

*  The  extract  above  and  the  one  which  precedes  it  are 
flrom  the  canto  on  the  destruction  of  the  Peqaod  Indians, 
In  ««OrMnfleldHm.*' 


Where  late  resounded  the  wild  woodland  roar 
Now  heaves  the  palace,  now  the  temple  amiles; 
Where  frown'd  the  rude  rock  and  the  desert  shore 
Now  Pleasure  sports,  and  Business  want  begiules. 
And  Commerce  wings  her  flight  to  thouawid  isles; 
Culture  walks  forth,  gay  laugh  the  loaded  fieldi^ 
And  jocund  Labour  plays  his  harmlesi  wiles; 
Glad  Science  brightens,  Art  her  mansioa  build«i 
And  Peace  uplifts  her  wand,  and  Hkavuc  his  bless* 
ing  yields. 


THE    SOCIAL    VISIT.^ 

Ye  Muses !  dames  of  dignified  renown. 
Revered  alike  in  country  and  in  town. 
Your  bard  the  mysteries  of  a  visit  show; 
(For  sure  your  ladyships  tliose  mysteries  know:} 
What  is  it,  then,  obliging  sisters !  say, 
The  debt  of  social  visiting  to  pay  T 

'Tis  not  to  toil  before  the  idol  pier; 
To  shine  the  first  in  fashion's  lunar  sphere ; 
By  sad  engagements  forced  abroad  to  roam. 
And  dread  to  find  the  expecting  fair  at  home ! 
To  stop  at  thirty  doors  in  half  a  day. 
Drop  the  gilt  card,  and  proudly  roll  away ; 
To  alight,  and  yield  the  band  with  nice  parade ; 
Up  stairs  to  rustle  in  the  stiff  brocade ; 
Swim  through  the  drawing-room  with  studied  air, 
Catch  the  pink'd  beau,  and  shade  the  rival  fair; 
To  sit,  to  curb,  to  toss  with  bridled  mien, 
Mince  the  scant  speech,  and  lose  a  glance  between; 
Unfurl  the  fan,  display  the  snowy  arm, 
And  ope,  with  each  new  motion,  some  new  chann: 
Or  sit  in  silent  solitude,  to  spy 
Each  little  failing  with  malignant  eye ; 
Or  chatter  with  incessoncy  of  tongue. 
Careless  if  kind  or  cruel,  right  or  wrong; 
To  trill  of  us  and  ours,  of  mine  and  me. 
Our  house,  our  coach,  our  friends,  our  family, 
While  all  the  excluded  circle  sit  in  pain. 
And  glance  their  cool  contempt  or  keen  disdain : 
To  inhale  from  proud  Nanking  a  sip  of  tea. 
And  wave  a  courtesy  trim  and  flirt  away : 
Or  waste  at  cards  peace,  temper,  health,  and  life. 
Begin  with  sullenness,  and  end  in  strife; 
Lose  the  rich  feast  by  friendly  converse  given. 
And  backward  turn  fit>m  happiness  and  heaven. 

It  is  in  decent  habit,  plain  and  neat. 
To  spend  a  few  choice  hours  in  converse  sweet, 
Careless  of  forms,  to  act  the  unstudied  part. 
To  mix  in  friendship,  and  to  blend  the  heart  ;* 
To  choose  those  happy  themes  which  all  must  fi?eU 
The  moral  duties  and  the  household  weal. 
The  talc  of  sympathy,  the  kind  design, 
M'herc  rich  aflcctions  sollcn  and  refine , 
To  amuse,  to  be  amused,  to  bless,  lie  blcss'd, 
And  tune  to  harmony  tlie  common  breast ; 
'J'o  cheer  with  mild  good-humour's  sprightly  ray. 
And  smooth  life's  passage  o'er  its  thorny  way ; 
To  circle  round  the  hospitable  board, 
And  taste  each  good  our  generous  climes  aflbnl  • 
To  court  a  quick  return  with  accents  kind, 
And  leave,  at  parting,  some  regret  behind. 

*Froui<  Greenfield  Hill." 
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Imew  he  bat  his  happiness,  of  raenf 
least  happj  he,  who,  free  from  broils 
e  mmbition,  Tain  and  bustling  pomp, 
friendly  cure,  and  competence, 
he  pure  pleasures  of  parochial  life« 
lough  no  crowd  of  clients,  at  Ms  gate, 
hood  and  injustice  bribe  his  tongue, 
Iter  into  guilt  1 — ^what  though  no  bright 
led  prospects  lure  ambition  on 
lative  pride,  or  chair  of  state  1 
lough  no  golden  dreams  entice  his  mind 
)w,  with  the  mole,  in  dirt  and  mire  1 
tough  no  splendid  villa,  Eden*d  round 
irdens  of  enchantment,  walks  of  state, 
the  grandeur  of  superfluous  wealth, 
le  passenger  to  stay  his  steed, 
the  liveried  foot-boy, "  Who  dwells  here !" 
lough  no  swarms,  around  his  sumptuous 
Kmrd, 

ling  flatterers,  humming  in  the  shine 
pnce,  and  honey  from  its  flowers 
ng,  till  their  time  arrives  to  sting, 
lis  mind ;  his  virtues  round  the  year 
ig,  and  his  faults,  with  microscope 
,  lessen,  till  they  steal  from  sight  1 — 
1  the  dire  temptations  these  present 
5  is  free ;  temptations,  few  can  stem ; 
ions,  by  whose  sweeping  torrent  burPd 
le  dke  steep  of  guilt,  unceasing  fall 
ims,  thousands  of  the  brightest  minds 
ie*s  dark  reign  adorn ;  minds,  to  whose  grasp 
seems  most  freely  ofier'd ;  to  man's  eye, 
peful  candidates  for  angels'  joys, 
it,  that  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  forbids, 
him  to  become  the  tool  of  fraud, 
;,  misery,  ruin ;  saves  his  soul 
1  the  needless  labours,  griefs,  and  cares, 
arice  and  ambition  agonize ; 
oae  cold  nerves  of  wealth,  that,  palsied,  feel 
iiish,  but  its  own ;  and  ceaseless  lead 
jsand  meannesses,  as  gain  allures, 
gh  oft  compelled  to  meet  the  gross  attack 
oeless  ridicule  and  towering  pride, 
It  g^od  is  his;  good,  real,  pure, 
lilt  unmingled.    Rarely  forced  from  home, 
his  board  his  wife  and  children  smile ; 
jiion  sweetest,  nature  here  can  give, 
nd  endearment,  office  of  delight, 
>ve  and  duty  blending.    Such  the  joy 
am  oft  has  known.    His,  too,  the  task 
the  infant  plants  that  bud  around; 
their  little  minds  to  truth's  pure  light ; 
t  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  on 
straight,  narrow  road  where  virtue  walks; 
rd  them  from  a  vain,  deceiving  world, 

■  "Oreenfleld  Hill.*' 

knew  be  bat  his  happiness,  of  men 
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And  point  their  course  to  realms  of  promised  life. 
His  too  the  esteem  of  those  who  weekly  hear 
His  words  of  truth  divine ;  unnumber'd  acts 
Of  real  love  attesting  to  his  eye 
Their  filial  tenderness.    Where'er  he  walks, 
The  friendly  welcome  and  inviting  smile 
Wait  on  his  steps,  and  breathe  a  kindred  joy. 

Oft  too  in  friendliest  association  join'd. 
Ho  greets  his  bretliren,  with  a  flowing  heart, 
Flowing  with  virtue ;  all  rejoiced  to  meet. 
And  all  reluctant  parting;  every  aim. 
Benevolent,  aiding  with  purpose  kind ; 
While,  seasoned  with  unblemish'd  cheerfulness. 
Far  distant  from  the  tainted  mirth  of  vice. 
Their  hearts  disclose  each  contemplation  sweet 
Of  things  divine ;  and  blend  in  friendship  pure, 
Friendship  sublimed  by  piety  and  love. 

All  Wrtue's  friends  are  his:  the  good,  the  just, 
The  pious,  to  his  house  their  visits  pay. 
And  converse  high  hold  of  the  true,  the  fair. 
The  wonderful,  the  moral,  the  divine : 
Of  saints  and  prophets,  patterns  bright  of  truth, 
Lent  to  a  world  of  sin,  to  teach  mankind 
How  virtue  in  that  world  can  live  and  shine ; 
Of  learning's  varied  realms;  of  Nature's  works; 
And  that  bless'd  book  which  gilds  man's  darksome 

way 
With  light  from  heaven ;  of  bless'd  Messiah's  throne 
And  kingdom ;  prophecies  divine  fulfill'd. 
And  prophecies  more  glorious  yet  to  come 
In  renovated  days ;  of  that  bright  world. 
And  all  the  happy  trains  which  that  bright  world 
Inhabit,  whither  virtue's  sons  are  gone : 
While  Grod  the  whole  inspires,  adorns,  exalts ; 
The  source,  the  end,  the  substance,  and  the  souL 

This  too  the  task,  the  blessed,  the  useful  task, 
To  invigour  order,  justice,  law,  and  rule ; 
Peace  to  extend,  and  bid  contention  cease ; 
To  teach  the  words  of  life ;  to  lead  mankind 
Back  from  the  wild  of  guilt  and  brink  of  wo 
To  virtue's  house  and  fiunily ;  faith,  hope. 
And  joy  to  inspire ;  to  warm  the  soul 
With  love  to  God  and  man ;  to  cheer  the  sad. 
To  fix  the  doubting,  rouse  the  languid  heart ; 
The  wandering  to  restore ;  to  spread  with  down 
The  thorny  bed  of  death ;  console  the  poor. 
Departing  mind,  and  aid  its  lingering  wing. 

To  him  her  choicest  pages  Truth  expands. 
Unceasing,  where  the  soul-entrancing  scenes 
Poetic  fiction  boasts  are  real  all : 
Where  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur  wear 
Superior  charms,  and  moral  worlds  unfolu 
Sublimities  transporting  and  divine. 

Not  all  the  scenes  Philosophy  can  boast. 
Though  them  with  nobler  truths  he  ceaseless  blends, 
Compare  with  these.  They,  as  they  found  the  mind. 
Still  leave  it ;  more  inform'd,  but  not  more  wise. 
These  wiser,  nobler,  better,  make  the  man. 

Thus  every  happy  mean  of  solid  good 
His  life,  his  studies,  and  profession  yield. 
With  motives  hourly  new,  each  rolling  day 
Allures,  through  wisdom's  path  and  truth's  fair  field. 
His  feet  to  yonder  skies.     Before  him  heaven 
Shines  bright,  the  scope  sublime  of  all  his  prayers, 
The  meed  of  every  sorrow,  pain,  and  toiL 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMASTER.* 

Whsbb  yonder  humble  spire  salutes  the  eje. 
Its  vane  slow-turning  in  the  liquid  sky, 
Where,  in  light  gambols,  healthy  striplings  sport, 
A.mbitiou8  learning  builds  her  outer  court ; 
A.  grave  preceptor,  there,  her  usher  stands, 
A.nd  rules  without  a  rod  her  little  bands. 
Some  half-grown  sprigs  of  learning  graced  his  brow : 
Little  he  knew,  though  much  he  wish'd  to  know ; 
Enchanted  hung  o'er  Virgil's  honey'd  lay, 
And  smiled  to  see  dcsipient  Horack  play ; 
Glean'd  scraps  of  Greek ;  and,  curious,  traced  afar, 
Through  Pope's  clear  glass  the  bright  Msonian  star. 
Yet  oft  his  students  at  his  wisdom  stared, 
For  many  a  student  to  his  side  repaired ; 
Surprised,  they  heard  him  Dilworth's  knots  untie, 
AjuI  tell  what  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic  lie. 

Many  his  faults ;  his  virtues  small  and  few ; 
Some  little  good  ho  did,  or  strove  to  do ; 
Laborious  still,  he  taught  the  early  mind. 
And  urged  to  manners  meek  and  thoughts  refined; 
Tnith  he  impress'd,  and  every  \irtue  praised ; 
While  infant  eyes  in  wondering  silence  gazed ; 
The  worth  of  time  would  day  by  day  unfold, 
And  tell  them  every  hour  was  made  of  gold. 

^  — =♦— 

THE  BATTLE  OF  Al.t 

Now  near  the  burning  domes  the  squadrons  stood, 
Their  breasts  impatient  for  the  scenes  of  blood: 
On  every  face  a  death-like  glimmer  sate, 
The  unbless'd  harbinger  of  instant  fate,      [spires. 
High  through  the  gloom,  in  pale  and  dreadful 
Rose  the  long  terrore  of  the  dark-red  fires ; 
Torches,  and  torrent  sparks,  by  whirlwinds  driven, 
Stream'd  through  the  smoke,  and  fired  the  clouded 

heaven ; 
As  ofl  tall  turrets  sunk,  with  rushing  sound. 
Broad  flames  burst  forth,  and  sweep  the  ethereal 

round ; 
The  bright  expansion  lighten'd  all  the  scene. 
And  deeper  shadows  lengthen'd  o'er  the  green. 
Loud  through  the  walls,  that  cast  a  golden  gleam, 
Crown'd  with  tall  pyramids  of  bending  flame, 
As  thunders  rumble  down  the  darkening  vales, 
Koird  the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  rushing  gales : 
The  hands,  admiring,  saw  the  wondrous  sight. 
And  expectation  trembled  for  the  fight 

At  once  the  sounding  clarion  breathed  alarms ; 
Wide  from  the  forest  burst  the  flash  of  arms ; 
Thick  gleam*d  the  helms;  and  o'er  astonish'd  fields. 
Like  thousand  meteors  rose  the  flame-bright  shields. 
In  gloomy  pomp,  to  furious  combat  roU'd     [gold  ; 
Ranks  shesith'd  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  glimmering 
In  floating  lustre  bounds  the  dim-seen  steed, 
And  cars  unfinish'd,  switl  to  cars  succeed : 
From  all  the  host  ascends  a  dark-red  glare. 
Here  in  full  blaze,  in  distant  twinklings  there ; 

♦  Prom  "Greenfield  irm." 

f  This  and  the  three  following  extracts  are  (Vom  **  The 
Gonqaeet  or  Canaan.*' 


Slow  waves  the  dreadful  light,  as  round  the  Aon 
Night's  solemn  blasts  with  deep  confunoD  roar: 
So  rush'd  the  footsteps  of  the  embftttled  train, 
And  send  an  awful  murmur  o'er  the  plain. 

Tall  in  the  opposing  van,  bold  Irad  atood. 
And  bid  the  clwion  sound  the  voice  of  blood. 
Loud  blew  the  trumpet  on  the  sweeping  goles, 
Rock'd  the  deep  groves,  and  echoed  round  the  valea: 
A  ceaseless  murmur  all  the  concave  fills. 
Waves  through  tlie  quivering  camp,  and  tremblei 

o'er  the  hills. 
High  in  the  gloomy  blaze  the  standards  flew ; 
The  impatient  youth  hisbumish'd  falchion  drew; 
Ten  thousand  swords  his  eager  bands  display'd. 
And  crimson  terrors  danced  on  every  blade. 
With  equal  rage,  the  bold,  Hazorian  train 
Pour'd  a  wide  deluge  o'er  the  shadowy  plain  ; 
Loud  rose  the  songs  of  war,loudcIang'dt]ie  shields; 
Dread  shouts  of  vengeance  shook  the  ahudderinj 

fields ; 
With  mingled  din,  shrill,  martial  music  rings. 
And  swift  to  combat  each  fierce  hero  springs. 
So  broad,  and  dark,  a  midnight  storm  asceuda, 
Bursts  on  the  main,  and  trembling  nature  rends; 
The  red  foam  bums,  the  watery  mountains  rise. 
One  deep,  unmeasured  thunder  heaves  the  skies ; 
The  bark  drives  lonely ;  shivering  and  forlorn. 
The  poor,  sad  sailors  wish  the  lingering  mom : 
Not  with  less  fiiry  rush'd  the  vengeful  train ; 
Not  with  less  tumult  roor'd  the  embattled  plain. 
Now  in  the  oak's  black  shade  they  fought  conceal'd  j 
And  now  they  shouted  through  the  open  field ; 
The  long,  pale  splendours  of  the  curling  flam* 
Cast  o'er  their  polish'd  arms  a  livid  gleam  ; 
An  umber'd  lustre  floated  round  their  way, 
And  lighted  falchions  to  the  fierce  affray. 
Now  the  flwift  chariots  'gainst  the  stubborn  oak 
Dash'd ;  and  the  earth  re-echoes  to  the  shock. 
From  shade  to  shade  the  forms  tremendous  atreani 
And  their  arms  flash  a  momentary  flame 
Mid  hollow  tombs  as  fleets  an  airy  train. 
Lost  in  the  skies,  or  fading  o'er  the  plain ; 
So  visionary  shapes,  around  the  fight, 
Shoot  through  the  gloom,  and  vanish  from  the  sight; 
Through  twilight  paths  the  maddening  couraen 

boimd. 
The  shrill  swords  crack,the  clashing  shields  remimd 
There,  lost  in  grandeur,  might  the  eye  behold 
The  daric-red  glimmerings  of  the  steel  and  gold ; 
The  chief;  the  steed ;  the  nimbly-mshing  car ; 
And  all  the  hoirors  of  the  gloomy  war. 
Here  the  thick  clouds,  with  purple  lustre  bright. 
Spread  o'er  the  long,  long  host,  and  gradual  suLk 

in  night ; 
Here  half  the  world  was  wrapp'd  in  rolling  fiies, 
And  dreadful  valleys  sunk  between  the  spirea. 
Swift  ran  black  forms  across  the  livid  flame. 
And  oaks  waved  slowly  in  the  trembling  beam : 
Loud  rose  the  mingled  noise ;  with  hollow  sound 
Deep  rolling  whirlwinds  roar,  and  thunderini 

flames  resound. 
As  drives  a  blast  along  the  midnight  heath, 
Rush'd  raging  Irjld  on  the  scenes  of  death ; 
High  o'er  his  shoulder  gleam'd  hisbrandish'dhteil^ 
And  scatter'd  min  rotuid  the  twilight  ahadr* 
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a  m  giant  hero's  cweeping  car 
ur'd  tlM  tempeit  of  lesiatlefls  war; 
inkling  lanee  the  heathen  raifled  on  high, 
aiTd  it,  fhutlefli,  throogh  the  gloomy  sky ; 
he  hold  joa&  the  tnaflHAni^^g  coursers  wheel, 
I  bj  the  Tengeance  of  his  slaughtering  steel ; 
t  two  tall  oaks  the  helpless  chief  they  drew ; 
mil  car  dash'd ;  the  crsck'd  wheels  rattling 
flew; 
'd  in  his  arms,  to  rise  he  strove  in  vain, 
ly  unpitied  on  the  dreary  plain. 


E  LAMENTATION  OF  SELIMA. 

rsT  thou  foiget,  when,  call*d  from  southern 

bowers, 
tnned  the  groves,  and  spring  awaked  the 

flowers, 

loosed  from  slumbers  by  the  morning  ray, 
almy  plains  we  bent  our  frequent  way  1 
f  fond  arm,  with  pleasing  gaze,  I  bung, 
eard  sweet  music  murmur  o'er  thy  tongue; 
lock'd  in  hand,  with  gentle  ardour  press'd, 
I  soft  emotions  through  the  heaving  breast; 
pe  transport  heart  with  heart  entwined, 
1  sweet  languor  lost  the  melting  mind, 
ras  then  thy  voice,  attuned  to  wisdom's  lay, 
d  fidrer  worlds,  and  traced  the  immortal  way ; 
ne's  pleasing  paths  my  footsteps  tried, 
reet  companion  and  my  skilful  guide ; 
gh  varied  knowledge  taught  my  mind  to  soar, 
I  hidden  truths,  and  new-found  walks  explore : 

still  the  tale,  by  nature  leam'd  to  rove, 
inperceived,  to  scenes  of  happy  love. 
reak  and  lost,  the  faltering  converse  fell, 
yes  disclosed  what  eyes  alone  could  tell ; 
torons  tumult  bade  the  passions  roll, 
poke  tiie  living  language  of  the  soul, 
srhat  fond  hope,  through  many  a  blissful  hour, 
vre  the  soul  to  ^ncy's  pleasing  power ; 
n  the  magic  of  that  sweet  employ 
ild  gay  scenes,  and  fashion  future  joy ! 
iw  mild  peace  o'er  fiiir  Canaan  rise, 
bower  her  pleasures  from  benignant  skies. 
ry  bills  our  happy  mansion  rose, 
but  for  joy,  nor  room  reserved  for  woes. 
1  the  calm  solitude,  with  ceaseless  song, 
9ll'd  domestic  ecstasy  along: 
.  as  the  sleep  of  innocence,  the  day, 
ptures  numbered,  lightly  danced  away : 
re,  to  bliss,  the  blended  soul  was  given, 
«bh,  too  happy,  ask'd  no  brighter  heaven, 
ten,  even  then,  my  trembling  thoughts  would 

rove, 
teal  an  hour  from  Trad,  and  from  love, 
igh  dread  futurity  all  anxious  roam, 
aurt  a  mournful  glance  on  ills  to  come.  .  •  • 
1  must  the  hours  in  ceaseless  anguish  roll  1 
no  soft  sunshine  cheer  my  clouded  soul ! 
;  diarm  around  me  brightest  scenes,  in  vain, 
roudi^s  angelic  visions  wake  to  pain  t 
no  once  more ;  with  fond  endearments  come ! 
iBtkb  eold  prison  of  the  sullen  tomb ; 


Through  favourite  walks  thy  chosen  maid  attend. 
Where  well  known  shades  for  thee  their  branches 

bend; 
Shed  the  sweet  poison  from  thy  speaking  eye, 
And  look  those  raptures  lifeless  words  deny  ! 
Still  be  the  tale  reheamed,  that  ne'er  could  tire, 
But,  told  each  eve,  fresh  pleasure  could  inspire ; 
Still  hoped  those  scenes  which  love  and  fancy  drew, 
But,  drawn  a  thousand  times,  were  ever  new ! 

Again  all  bright  shall  glow  the  morning  beam, 
Again  soft  suns  dissolve  the  frozen  stream. 
Spring  call  young  breezes  from  the  southern  skies, 
And,  clothed  in  splendour,  flowery  millions  rise 
In  vain  to  thee !    No  morn's  indulgent  ray 
Warms  the  cold  mansion  of  thy  slumbering  cla}B 
No  mild,  ethereal  gale,  with  tepid  wing. 
Shall  fan  thy  locks,  or  waft  approaching  spring : 
Unfelt,  unknown,  shall  breathe  the  rich  perfume, 
And  unheard  music  wave  around  thy  tomb. 

A  cold,  dumb,  dead  repose  invests  thee  round ; 
Still  as  a  void,  ere  Nature  form'd  a  sound. 
O'er  thy  dark  region,  pierced  by  no  kind  ray. 
Slow  roll  the  long,  oblivious  houra  away. 
In  these  wide  walks,  thb  solitary  round. 
Where  the  pale  moonbeam  lights  the  glimmering 

ground. 
At  each  sad  turn,  I  view  thy  spirit  come. 
And  glide,  half-seen,  behind  a  neighbouring  tomb; 
With  visionary  hand,  forbid  my  stay. 
Look  o'er  the  grave,  and  beckon  me  awqy. 


PREDICTION  TO   JOSHUA    RELATIVE 
TO   AMERICA. 

Fab  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend. 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heaven  design'd 
The  last  retreat  for  poor,  oppress'd  mankind ; 
Form'd  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  hand 

divine. 
And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  unnumber'd 

shine. 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  spread. 
Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade ; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  Rky-tall  mountains  brave. 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll. 
And  fairer  lustre  purples  round  the  pole. 
Here,  warm'd  by  happy  suns,  gay  mines  unfold 
The  useful  iron  and  the  lasting  gold ; 
Pure,  changing  gems  in  silence  learn  to  glow. 
And  mock  the  splendours  of  the  covenant  bow. 
On  countless  hills,  by  savage  footsteps  trod, 
That  smile  to  see  the  future  harvest  nod. 
In  glad  succession  plants  unnumber'd  bloom. 
And  flowers  unnumber'd  breathe  a  lieh  pertume. 
Hence  life  once  more  a  length  of  days  shall  claim. 
And  health,  reviving,  light  her  purple  flame. 
Far  from  all  realms  this  world  imperial  lies. 
Seas  roll  between,  and  threafnbg  tempests  rise. 
Alike  removed  beyond  ambition's  pale, 
And  the  bold  pinions  of  tlie  venturous  sail ; 
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Till  circling  years  the  destined  period  bring, 
And  a  new  Moses  lift  the  daring  wing. 
Through  trackless  seas  an  unknown  flight  explores. 
And  hails  a  new  Canaan's  promised  shores. 
On  yon  fisur  strand  behold  that  little  train 
Ascending  venturous  o'er  the  unmeasured  main ; 
No  dangers  fright,  no  ills  the  course  delay ; 
Tis  virtue  prompts,  and  God  directs  the  way. 
Speed — speed,  ye  sons  of  truth !  let  Heaven  befriend. 
Let  angels  waft  you,  and  let  peace  attend. 
O !  smile,  thou  sky  serene  ;  ye  storms,  retire ; 
And  airs  of  Eden  every  sail  inspire. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  behold  the  canvass  fly. 
And  fade  and  fade  beneath  the  farthest  sky ; 
See  verdant  fields  the  changing  waste  unfold ; 
See  sudden  harvests  dress  the  plains  in  gold; 
In  lofty  walls  the  moving  rocks  ascend. 
And  dancing  woods  to  spires  and  temples  bend.  .  . 
Here  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  shall  rise, 
And  Peace,  and  Right,  and  Freedom  greet  the 

skies; 
To  mom's  far  realms  her  trading  ships  shall  soil, 
Or  lifl  their  canvass  to  the  evening  gale : 
In  wisdom's  walks  her  sons  ambitious  soar. 
Tread  starry  fields,  and  untried  scenes  explore. 
And,  hark !  what  strange,  what  solemn  breaking 

strain 
Swells,  wildly  murmuring,  o'er  the  far,  far  main ! 
Down  Time's  long,  lessening  vole  the  notes  decay, 
And,  lost  in  distant  ages,  roll  away. 


EVENING  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 

A  BOTE  tall  western  hills,  the  lii^ht  of  day 
Shot  far  the  splendours  of  his  golden  ray ; 
Bright  from  the  storm,  with  tenfold  <n^ce  he  smiled, 
The  tumult  soflen'd,  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendent,  robed  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Arch'd  the  clear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
Its  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  divine— 
Foir  type  of  truth  and  beauty — endless  shine 
Around  the  expanse,  with  thousand  splendours  rare; 
Gay  clouds  sail  wanton  through  the  kindling  air; 
From  shade  to  shade  unnumber'd  tinctures  blend, 
Unnumbcr'd  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glittering  walls  aspire. 
Graced  with  bright  domes,  and  crown*d  with  towers 

of  fire; 
On  cliffs  clifl*s  bum ;  o'er  mountains  mountains  roll : 
A  burst  of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Rapt  with  the  splendour,  every  songster  sings, 
Tops  the  high  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wings; 
With  new-bom  green  reviving  nature  blooms. 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshening  air  perfumes. 

Far  south  the  storm  withdrew  its  troubled  reign, 
Descending  twilight  dimm'd  the  dtisky  plain ; 
Block  night  arose ,  her  curtains  hid  the  ground : 
Less  roar'd,  and  less,  the  thundcr^K  solemn  sound ; 
The  bended  lightning  shot  a  brighter  stream. 
Or  wrapp'd  all  heaven  in  one  wide,  mantling  flame ; 
By  turns,  o'er  plains,  and  woods,  and  mountains 

spread 
Faint,  yellow  glimmerings,  and  a  deeper  shade. 


From  parting  clouds,  the  moon  out-breaking  shone, 
And  sate,  solo  empress,  on  her  silver  throne ; 
In  clear,  full  beauty,  round  all  nature  sniiliHl, 
And  claimed,  o'er  heaven  and  earth, dominion  mild; 
With  humbler  glory,  stars  her  court  attend. 
And  blese'd,  and  union'd,  silent  lustre  blend. 


COLUMBIA. 

CoLrxBiA,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  cliild  of  the  skies; 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  tliy  splendours  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time ; 
Most  fmitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name ; 
Be  freedom  and  saence,  and  virtue  thy  fume. 

To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  ospire ; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood  and  wrap  cities  in  fire; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend, 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws, 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis  that  empire  shall  rise. 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unliar, 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  ber 

star; 
New  bards  and  new  sages,  unrivall'd,  shall  soar 
To  fame,  unextinguish'd  when  time  is  no  more ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  deaign'd. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  grateful,  to  Heaven  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  odours  of  spring; 

Nor  lets  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend^ 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire: 
Their  sweetness  unminglcd,  their  manners  refined, 
And  virtue's  bright  image  enstanip'd  on  the  mind, 
With  peace  and  sofl  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow, 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  as{)ect  of  wo. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire,  and  tlie  ocean  ol)ey ; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold. 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  tlieir  spices  and 

gold. 
As  the  dny-spring  unbounded,  tliy  splendour  shall 

flow. 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow. 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurl'd. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  workl. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'enprpsd, 
From  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  stray 'd— 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired. 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,  the  thunders  expired. 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung : 
«  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  akli^*' 


DAVID    HUMPHREYS. 


[Boninsa.    DM  1818.] 


viD  HrxpHRETA,  LL.D.)  was  the  son  of  a 
regational  clergyman,  at  Derby,  in  Con- 
ut,  where  he  was  born  in  1753.  He  was 
ted  at  Yale  College,  with  Dwight,  Tbum- 
,  and  Bablow,  and  soon  after  being  gradu- 
in  1771,  joined  the  revolutionary  army, 
-  Cveneral  Parsoxs,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
He  was  for  several  years  attached  to  the 
if  General  Puticam,  and  in  1780  was  ap- 
si  aid-de-camp  to  General  WAsiiiNeTOX, 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  continued  in  the 
ry  family  of  the  commander-in-chief  until 
Ode  of  the  war,  enjoying  his  friendship  and 
lence,  and  afterward  accompanied  him  to 
t  Vernon,  where  he  remained  until  1784, 
he  went  abroad  with  Fratt klix,  Adams, 
TEFFSRsoir,  who  were  appointed  commis- 
«  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with 
n  powers,  as  their  secretary  of  legation.* 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in 
he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  his  native 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
fy  that  body  was  appointed  to  command  a 
ent  to  be  raised  by  order  of  the  national 
amenL  On  receiving  his  commission,  Co- 
HuMPHBSTS  established  his  head-quarters 
dcruiting  rendezvous  at  Hartford ;  and  there 
'ed  his  intimacy  with  his  old  friends  Truic- 
and  Barlow,  with  whom,  and  Doctor 
KL  HoPKixs,  he  engaged  in  writing  the 
rchiad,"  a  political  satire,  in  imitation  of  the 
lad/'  a  work  attributed  to  Sheridax  and 
^  which  he  had  seen  in  London.  He  re- 
l  his  commission  until  the  suppression  of 
nsurrection  in  1787,  and  in  the  following 
icceptcd  an  invitation  to  visit  Mount  Vernon, 
;  he  continued  to  reside  until  he  was  ap- 
h]  minister  to  Portugal,  in  1790.  He  re- 
h1  in  Lisbon  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
I  period  he  was  transferred  to  the  court  of 
id,  and  in  1802,  when  Mr.  Piiccknet  was 
minister  to  Spain,  returned  to  the  United 
;.  From  1802  to  1812,  he  devoted  his 
ion  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur- 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  war 

a  letter  to  Doctor  Frakkliit,  written  foon  after 
»pointment  of  IIumphkets  to  this  office.  General 
nvoToir,  aaya:  **IIia  zeal  in  tbe  catise  of  bis 
y,  hii  good  aense,  prudence,  and  attachment  to 
ive  rendered  him  dear  to  me ;  and  I  pennade  my- 
m  will  find  no  confidence  which  you  may  think 
to  repoae  in  bim,  mtaplaced.  He  poaaeisea  an 
!nt  heart,  good  natural  and  acquired  abilitiea,  and 
ff  Integrity,  aa  well  aa  aoliricty,  and  an  obliging 
ition.  A  full  conviction  of  bta  poaseaning  all  these 
aalities  noakea  me  leaa  acrnpuloua  of  recommend- 
n  to  yomr  patronage  and  friendship.*'— Sparss's 
'  ITMAtaftM,  vol.  iz.  p.  46. 


with  Great  Britain,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  militia  of  Connecticut,  with  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier-general. His  public  Ber\'ice8  terminated 
with  the  limitation  of  that  appointment  He 
died  at  New  Haven,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
February,  1818,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  principal  poems  of  Colonel  Hcmphrets 
arc  an  "Address  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,"  written  in  1772,  while  he  was  in  the 
army ;  "  A  Poem  on  the  Happiness  of  America," 
written  during  his  residence  in  London  and  Paris, 
as  secretary  of  legation ;  «  The  Widow  of  Mala- 
bar, or  The  Tyranny  of  Custom,  a  Tragedy,  imi- 
tated from  the  French  of  M.  Lk  Mierrr,"  writ- 
ten at  Mount  Vernon;  and  a  "Poem  on  Agri- 
culture," written  while  he  was  minister  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon.  The  **  Address  to  the  Annies 
of  the  United  States'*  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  was 
translated  into  the  French  language  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chastellux,  and  favourably  noticed  in 
the  Parisian  gazettes.  The  "  Poem  on  the  Hap- 
piness of  America"  was  reprinted  nine  times  in 
three  yeara;  and  the  "Widow  of  Malabar*'  is 
said,  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  author  of 
"McFingal,"  to  have  met  with  "extraordinary 
success"  on  the  stajn^e.  The  "  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Colonel  Humphreys"  were  published  in  an 
octavo  volume,  in  New  York,  in  1790,  and  again 
in  1804.  The  Works  contain,  besides  the  autbor*s 
poems,  an  interesting  biography  of  his  early  friend 
and  commander.  General  Putxam,  and  several 
orations  and  other  prose  compositions.  I'hcy 
are  deiVatcd  to  the  Dukede  Rochkfoccault,  who 
had  been  his  intimate  friend  in  France,  lu  the 
dedication  he  says:  "In  presenting  for  your 
amusement  the  trifles  which  have  been  composcil 
during  my  leisure  hours,  I  assume  nothing  l>e- 
yond  the  negative  merit  of  not  having  ever  writ- 
ten any  thing  unfavourable  to  tlie  interests  of  re- 
ligion, humanity,  and  virtue."  He  seems  to  have 
aimed  only  at  an  elegant  mediocrity,  and  his 
pieces  are  generally  simple  and  correct,  in  thought 
and  language.  He  was  one  of  the  "  four  bards 
with  Scripture  names,"  satirized  in  some  verses 
published  in  London,  commencing 

^  David  and  Jonathan,  Joel  and  Timothy, 
Over  the  water,  aet  up  the  hymn  of  the'*— etc., 

and  is  generally  classed  among  the  "  poets  of  the 

Revolution."     The  popularity  he  enjoyed  while 

he  Uvcd,  and  his  connection  with  TRnwnrLT., 

Barlow,  and  DwiohTj  justify  the  int^oductioi 

of  a  sketch  of  his  history  and  writings  into  this 

volume.    The  following  extracts  exhibit  his  style. 

The  first  alludes  to  the  departure  of  tne  British 

fleet  from  New  York.  .- 
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DAVID  HUMPHREYS. 


ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

E'sir  now,  from  half  the  threaten'd  horrora  freed. 
See  from  our  shores  the  lessening  stils  rocede ; 
See  the  proud  flags  that,  to  the  wind  unfurlM, 
Waved  in  proud  triumph  rounda  vanquishM  world. 
Inglorious  fly  ;  and  see  their  haggard  crew, 
Despair,  shame,  rage,  and  infamy  pursue. 

Hail, heaven-bom  peace !  thy  grateful  blessings  pour 
On  this  glad  land,  and  round  the  peopled  shore ; 
Thine  arc  the  joys  that  gild  the  happy  scene, 
Propitious  days,  and  happy  nights  serene  ; 
With  thee  gay  Pleasure  frolics  o'er  the  plain, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  the  prosperous  train. 

Then,  O  blest  land !  with  genius  unconfincd. 
With  polishM  manners,  and  the  illumined  mind, 
Thy  future  race  on  daring  wing  shall  soar. 
Each  science  trace,  and  all  the  arts  explore. 
Till  bright  religion,  beckoning  to  the  skies, 
Shall  bid  thy  sons  to  endless  glory  rise. 


WESTERN  EMIGRATION. 

With  all  that 's  ours,  together  let  us  rise, 
Seek  brighter  plains,  and  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Where  fair  Ohio  rolls  his  amber  tide. 
And  nature  blossoms  in  her  virgin  pride; 
Whore  all  that  Beauty's  hand  can  form  to  please 
Shall  crown  the  toils  of  war  with  rural  ease. 

The  shady  covert«  and  the  sunny  hills. 
The  gentle  lapse  of  ever-murmuring  rills. 
The  soft  repose  amid  the  noontide  bowers. 
The  evening  walk  among  the  blushing  flowers, 
The  fragrant  groves,  that  yield  a  sweet  perfume. 
And  vernal  glories  in  perpetual  bloom 
Await  you  there ;  and  heaven  shall  bless  the  toil: 
Your  own  the  produce,  and  your  own  the  soil. 

There,  free  from  envy,  cankering  care  and  strife. 
Flow  the  calm  pleasures  of  domestic  life ; 
There  mutual  friendship  soothes  each  placid  breast: 
Blest  in  themselves,  and  in  each  other  blest 
From  house  to  hounc  the  social  glee  extends. 
For  friends  in  war  in  peace  are  doubly  friends. 

There  cities  rise,  and  spiry  towns  increase, 
With  gilded  domes  and  every  art  of  peace. 
There  Cultivation  shall  extend  his  power. 
Roar  the  green  blade,  and  nurse  the  tender  flower ; 
Make  the  fair  villa  in  full  splendours  smile, 
And  rol)o  with  verdure  all  Uie  genial  soil. 
There  «hall  rich  Commerce  court  the  favouring  gales. 
And  wondering  wilds  admire  the  passing  sails. 
Where  the  bold  ships  the  stormy  Huron  brave. 
Where  wiUl  O.itario  rolls  the  whitening  wave, 
Where  fair  Ohio  his  pure  current  pours. 
And  Mis.xiK.-«ippi  lives  the  extended  shores. 
And  thou  Supreme !  whose  hand  sustains  this  ball. 
Before  whose  nod  tlie  nations  rise  and  fall. 
Propitious  smile,  and  shed  diviner  charms 
On  this  blest  land,  the  queen  of  arts  and  arms ; 
Make  the  groat  empire  rise  on  wisdom*s  plan, 
The  seat  of  bliss,  and  last  retreat  of  man. 


AMERICAN  WINTER. 

Thes*  doubling  clouds  the  wintry  skies  deform 
And,  wrapt  in  vapour,  comes  the  roaring  storm; 
With  snows  surcharged,  from  tops  of  mountaini 

sails. 
Loads  leafless  trees,  and  fills  the  whitenM  valet. 
Then  Desolation  strips  the  faded  plains. 
Then  tyrant  Death  o'er  vegetation  reigns; 
The  birds  of  heaven  to  other  climes  re|>air. 
And  deepening  glooms  invade  the  turbid  air. 
Nor  then,  unjoyous,  winter's  rigours  come. 
But  And  them  happy  and  content  with  home ; 
Their  granaries  flird — the  task  of  culture  past 
Warm  at  their  fire,  they  hear  the  howling  blast. 
While  pattering  rain  and  snow,  or  driving  sleet, 
Rave  idly  loud,  and  at  their  window  beat : 
Safe  from  its  rage,  regardless  of  its  roar. 
In  vain  the  tempest  rattles  at  the  door. 
'Tis  then  the  time  from  hoarding  cribs  to  feed 
The  ox  laborious,  and  the  noble  steed ; 
'Tis  then  the  time  to  tend  the  bleating  fold. 
To  strew  with  litter,  and  to  fence  from  cokL 
The  cattle  fed,  the  fuel  piled  within. 
At  setting  day  the  blissful  hours  begin ; 
'Tis  then,  sole  owner  of  his  little  cot. 
The  farmer  feels  his  independent  lot ; 
Hears,  with  the  crackling  blaze  that  lights  the  wa]| 
The  voice  of  gladness  and  of  nature  call ; 
Beholds  his  cliildren  play,  theii  motlier  smile. 
And  tastes  with  them  the  fruit  of  summer's  toiL 
From  stormy  heavens  tlio  mantling  clouds  unroU'd) 
The  sky  is  bright,  the  air  serenely  cold. 
The  keen  north-west,  that  heaps  the  drifted  snowii 
For  months  entire  oVr  frozen  regions  blows ; 
Man  braves  his  blast ;  his  gelid  breath  inhales, 
And  feels  more  vigorous  as  the  frtMt  prevails 


REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS. 

O,  WHAT  avails  to  trace  the  fate  of  war 
Through  fields  of  blood,  and  paint  each  glorioiii 

scar! 
Why  should  the  strain  your  former  woes  recall. 
The  tears  that  wept  a  friend's  or  brother's  fall. 
When  by  your  side,  first  in  the  adventurous  stoife 
He  dauntless  rush'd,  too  prodigal  of  life ! 
Enough  of  merit  has  each  honour'd  name. 
To  shine  untamish'd  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 
To  stand  the  example  of  each  distant  age. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  the  historic  page ; 
For  soon  their  deeds  illustrious  shall  be  shown 
In  breathing  bronze  or  animated  stone. 
Or  where  the  canvass,  starting  into  life. 
Revives  the  glories  of  the  crimson  strife. 
And  soon  some  bard  shall  tempt  tlic  untried  themes 
Sing  how  we  dared,  in  fortune's  worst  extremes; 
What  cruol  wrongs  the  india^nant  patriot  bore. 
What  various  ills  your  feeling  bosoms  tore. 
What  boilins;  terrors  gloom*d  the  threatening  how 
When  British  legions,  arin'd  with  death-like  j 
Bade  desolation  mark  thoir  crimson'd  way. 
And  lured  tlie  savage  to  his  destined  prev. 


JOEL   BARLOW. 


[BeralTSab    DM  ISIS.] 


:  antfaoT  of  the  «  Columbiad*'  was  bom  in 
lage  of  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  1755. 
IS  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  ten,  and  his 

died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  leaving  to 
roperty  sufficient  only  to  defray  the  costs  of 
acation.  On  the  completion  of  his  prepara- 
tudies  he  was  placed  by  his  guanlians  at 
lonth  College,  but  was  soon  induced  to  re- 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  graduated,  in 
Among  his  friends  here  were  Dwioht, 
I  college  tutor.  Colonel  Humprrbts,  a  re- 
>nary  bard  of  some  reputation,  and  Trum- 
the  author  of  "McFingaL"  Barlow 
I  an  original  poem,  on  taking  his  bachelor's 
;,  which  is  preserved  in  the  "American 
s"  printed  at  Litchfield  m  1793.  It  was 
8t  attempt  of  so  ambitious  a  character,  and 
ses  little  merit  During  the  vacations  of  the 
i  he  had  on  several  occasions  joined  the 
in  which  four  of  his  brothers  were  serving ; 
i  participated  in  the  conflict  at  White  Plains, 
number  of  minor  engagements,  in  which  he 
.  to  have  displayed  much  intrepidity. 

a  abort  time  after  completing  his  academic 
»,  Bablow  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
NT ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to  qualify 
If  for  the  office  of  chaplain,  he  undertook  the 

of  theology,  and  in  six  weeks  became  a 
id  minister.  He  joined  the  army  immediately, 
cmained  with  it  until  the  establishment  of 

cultivating  the  while  his  taste  for  poetry,  by 
g  patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  and  composing, 
t,  his  **  Vision  of  Columbus,"  afterward  ex- 
d  into  the  "  Columbiad."  When  the  army 
isbanded,  in  1783,  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
mme  his  legal  studies;  and  to  add  to  his 
lie  established  «The  Mercury,"  a  weekly 
e,  to  which  his  writings  gave  reputation  and 
omediate  circulation.  He  had  previously 
9d  at  New  Haven  a  daughter  of  the  Honour- 
VRmAHAX  BiLDWiv,  and  had  lost  his  eariy 
1  and  friend,  the  Honourable  Titus  Hoswxm, 
lom  he  wrote  an  elegant  elegy.  In  1785  he 
dmitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year,  in 
liance  with  the  request  of  an  association  of 
regational  ministers,  he  prepared  and  publish- 

eiilarged  and  improved  edition  of  Watts's 
»n  of  the  Psalms,*  to  which  were  appended  a 

f  the  pMilmi  ofnitted  hy  Watts  and  included  in 
litioii,  only  the  eif  hty-eif  hth  and  one  hundred  and 
«eveath  were  paraphrased  by  Bablow.  His  ver- 
r  the  latter  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  has 
ronnldered  the  finest  translation  of  the  words  of 
» tliAt  has  been  written,  though  they  have  received 
'ical  dress  from  sonoe  of  the  best  ports  of  Bnf  land 
kKierka.  Recently  the  ori||;in  of  this  paraphrase 
fen  a  sohject  of  controversy,  but  a  memorandum 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Judge  TauatBuu^ 


collection  of  hymns,  several  of  which  weie  written 
by  himself. 

"  The  Vision  of  Columbus"  was  published  in 
1787.  It  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XVI.,  with 
strong  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
and  in  the  poem  were  corresponding  passages  of 
applause;  but  Barlow's  feelings  toward  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  monarch  appear  to  have 
changed  in  after  time,  for  in  the  "  Columbiad"  he  is 
coldly  alluded  to,  and  the  adulatory  lines  are  sup- 
pressed. The  "Vision  qf  Columbus"  was  re- 
printed in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  generally 
noticed  favourably  in  the  reviews.  After  its  pub- 
lication the  author  relinquished  his  newspaper  and 
established  a  bookstore,  principally  to  sell  the 
poem  and  his  edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  soon 
as  this  end  was  attained,  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law.  In  this  he  was,  however,  unfortunate,  for 
his  forensic  abilities  were  not  of  the  most  popular 
description,  and  his  mind  was  too  much  devoted 
to  political  and  literary  subjects  to  admit  of  the 
application  to  study  and  attention  to  business 
necessary  to  secure  success.  He  was  engaged 
with  Colonel  Humphbkts,  John  Trumbull,  and 
Dr.  LsxuKL  HopKiirs,  a  man  of  some  wit,  of  the 
coarser  kind,  in  the  «  Anarchiad,"  a  satirical  poem 
published  at  Hartford,  which  had  considerable 
political  influence,  and  in  some  other  works  of 
a  similar  description;  but,  obtaining  slight  pe- 
cuniary advantage  from  his  literary  labours,  be 
was  induced  to  accept  a  foreign  agency  from 
the  "  Sciota  Land  Company,"  and  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, with  his  family,  in  1788.  In  France  he 
sold  some  of  the  lands  held  by  this  association,  but 
deriving  little  or  no  personal  benefit  from  the  trans- 
actions, and  becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  company,  he  relinquished  hit 
agency  and  determined  to  rely  on  his  pen  for  support. 

who  aided  In  the  preparation  of  the  Connecticut  edition 
of  Watts,  settles  the  question  in  fkvour  of  Barlow. 
The  following  is  the  version  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

THS  BABVLOiriAIf  CAPTIVITY. 

jkleng  the  bankt  whcra  Babel't  eurrmt  flov% 
Our  eapliT*  IimhIi  in  ivp  deipondaiioe  itrayM ; 

WtMr«  Zion'%  fall  in  cut  rameaibnnee  rove,— 
Bar  frienda,  hsr  cfaiklraa,  niaclod  with  Uw  daad. 

The  ruMful  harp  that  oooe  with  Jojr  wa  itrunc, 

Wlien  praiM  emplny'd  aud  mirth  iupired  the  lay, 
Id  BKNimful  tilcnoe  on  the  willowa  hung, 

And  growing  grief  proloog'd  the  teJioua  day. 
OarprtMid  oppraaora.  to  iDcreaw  our  wo, 

With  taunting  unilaa  a  aong  of  Ziou  rlain ; 
Bid  aacrod  praiae  in  itraiiH  mdodioua  Anw, 

While  thry  Maaphcne  th«  grmi  Jelmvah^  naoM. 

Bat  how,  in  heathen  chaina,  and  landt  ankaown, 

Shall  larael'i  totn  the  ncred  anlhenit  raiaa  ? 
O  haplevi  9>lnn !  GodS  lermlrial  Ihmne, 

Tboa  land  of  glory,  tacrad  mount  of  praiM  I 
If  e'er  my  memory  Inae  thy  lovely  nime, 

If  my  enkJ  heart  nt(lee<  my  kindred  race, 
Let  dirr  deatruction  M!i»  this  guil'y  frame ! 

Mr  hand!  iball  perith  and  my  roicc  shall  eeaaa  I 
Tel  shall  the  Lord  who  heart  when  Zion  calla, 

O'erlake  her  foea  with  terror  and  dismay  ; 
Hie  arm  avenge  her  desola'ed  w^lls. 

And  raise  her  children  to  eternal  day.  .  m 
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In  1791,  Baklow  published  in  London  «  Advice 
to  the  Privileged  Orders,"  a  work  directed  against 
the  distinguishing  features  of  kingly  and  ariMto- 
cratic  governments ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  year,  « The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,"  a 
poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  educed  by  the 
first  coalition  of  the  continental  sovereigns  against 
republican  France.  In  the  autunm  of  1792,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion, recommending  the  abolition  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state,  and  other  reforms ; 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the  **  London  Con- 
stitutional Society,"  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
to  present  in  person  an  address  to  that  body. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  complimented  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  an  *«  honour"  which  had 
been  previously  conferred  on  Washixotox  and 
Hamiltox.  From  this  time  he  made  France  his 
home.  In  the  summer  of  1793,  a  deputation,  of 
which  his  friend  GRE»ORiE,who  before  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  Bishop  of  Dlois,  was  a  member, 
was  sent  into  Savoy,  to  organize  it  as  a  department 
of  the  republic.  He  accompanied  it  to  Chamberry, 
the  capital,  where,  at  the  request  of  its  president, 
he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont, 
inciting  them  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  "  the  man 
of  Turin  who  called  himself  their  king."  Here 
too  he  wrote  "Uasty  Pudding,"  tlio  most  popular 
of  his  poems. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Barlow's  time  was 
principally  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  by 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  obtained  a  considerable 
fortune.  The  atrocities  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  prevented  his  ai'tivo  parti- 
cipation in  political  controversies,  though  he  con- 
tinued under  all  circumstances  an  ardent  republican. 
Toward  the  close  of  1795,  he  visited  the  North  of 
Europe,  on  some  private  business,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  was  appointed  by  Wasiiinotoit 
consul  to  Algiers,  with  power  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  dey,  and  to  ransom  all  the 
Americans  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
Ho  accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  American  Govermnent,  concluding 
treaties  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tri)K>li,  and 
liberating  more  than  one  hundred  Americans,  who 
were  in  prisons  or  in  slavery  to  the  Mohammedans. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  purchased 
the  splendid  hotel  of  the  Count  Clermoxt  i>s 
ToxNKRE,  and  lived  seveml  years  in  a  fashionable 
and  costly  manner,  pursuing  still  his  fortunate 
mercantile  speculations,  revising  his  "  great  epic," 
and  writing  occasionally  for  the  political  gazettes. 

Finally,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen 
years,  the  poet,  statesman,  and  phil«>sopher  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  was  received 
with  kindness  by  many  old  friends,  who  had  cor- 
respondoil  with  him  while  abroad  or  Iwen  remem- 
l>ered  in  a!l  his  wanderings ;  and  af^r  syx'nding  a 
few  months  in  travel,  marking,  with  patriotic  pride, 
the  rajiiil  prot^ess  which  t3ic  nation  had  made  in 
great npss,  he  fixed  his  homo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomaf,  near  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he 
built  the  splendid  mansion,  known  afterward  as 
«  Kalorama,"  and  expressed  an  intention  to  spend 


there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806,  he  pub- 
lished a  prospectus  of  a  National  Institution,  tt 
Washington,  to  combine  a  university  with  a  naval 
and  military  school,  academy  of  fine  arts,  ind 
learned  society.  A  bill  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect  was  introduced  into  Congress,  but  never  be- 
came a  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  appeared  the  **  Colum- 
biad,"  in  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  surpassing  in  the 
beauty  of  its  typography  and  embellinhments  any 
work  before  that  time  printed  in  America.  From 
his  eariiest  years  Barlow  had  been  ambitious  to 
raise  the  epic  song  of  his  nation.  The  "  Vision 
of  Columbus,"  in  which  the  most  brilliant  events 
in  American  history  had  been  described,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  when  in  college,  and  aftcrwaid, 
when,  as  a  chaplain,  he  followed  the  standard 
of  the  liberating  army.  That  work  was  executed 
too  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  for  twenty  yean 
after  its  appearance,  tlirough  every  variety  of  fo^ 
tunc,  its  enlargement  and  improvement  engaged 
his  attention. 

The  events  of  the  Re>'olution  were  so  recent  and 
so  universally  known,  as  to  be  inflexible  to  the 
hand  of  fiction ;  and  the  poem  could  not  therefore 
be  modelled  after  the  regular  epic  form,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  chosen.  It  is  a 
series  of  visions,  presented  by  Hesper,  the  genius 
of  the  western  continent,  to  CoLrMsrs,  while  in 
the  prison  at  ValladoUd,  where  he  is  introduce<l  to 
the  reader  uttering  a  monologue  on  his  ill-requited 
services  to  Spain.  These  visions  embrace  a  vast 
variety  of  scenes,  circumstances,  and  characters. 
Europe  in  the  middle  agi*s,  with  her  political  and 
religious  reformera ;  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  their  imagined  history ;  tlie  pro- 
gress of  discovery;  the  settlement  of  the  statei 
now  composing  the  federation;  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  establishment  of  republii^animn ; 
and  the  chief  actora  in  the  great  dramas  which  he 
attempts  to  present. 

The  poem,  ha>ing  no  unity  of  fable,  no  regulai 
succession  of  incidents,  no  strong  exhibition  of 
varied  character,  lacks  the  most  powerful  charmi 
of  a  narrative ;  and  has,  besides,  many  dull  and 
spiritless  passages,  that  would  make  unpopular  a 
work  of  much  more  faultless  general  design.  The 
versification  is  generally  harmonious,  but  mechani- 
cal and  passionless,  the  language  sometimes  in- 
correct, and  the  similes  odcn  inappropriate  and 
inelegant  Yet  there  are  in  it  many  burets  of  ck> 
quence  and  patriotism,  which  should  preserve  il 
from  oblivion.  The  descriptions  of  nature  and  of 
personal  character  are  frequently  condensed  an«j 
forceful ;  and  passages  of  invective,  indignant  and 
full  of  energy.  In  his  narrative  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  under  AavoLn,  the  poet  exclaims: 

Ah,  i^llant  troop!  deprived  of  half  the  praise 
That  d«e<li  like  yours  In  othor  thnes  repays, 
Rinre  your  prime  chief  (the  flivourite  erst  of  FaneJ 
Ifath  lunli  BO  deep  bis  hateful,  hideous  name. 
That  every  honeit  mute  with  horror  flinn  ^ 

It  forth  unfounded  ftt>m  her  tarred  •trinrs* 
Else  what  hieh  tones  of  rapture  must  have  told 
The  first  frcat  actions  of  a  chief  so  bold ! 
These  lines  are  characteristic  of  his  manner. 
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Colimibuul''  WM  Tepiinted  in  ParU  and 
and  noticed  in  the  leading  critical  gazettes, 
srallj  with  little  praise.  The  London 
y  Magazine"  attempted  in  an  elaborate 
prove  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  first  claas 
and  ezpresaed  a  belief  that  it  was  sur- 
nly  by  the  "Illiad,"  the  «iEncid"  and 
te  Lost."  In  America,  however,  it  was  re- 
f  the  judicious  as  a  failure,  and  reviewed 
1  more  wit  and  severity  than  in  England, 
he  poet  did  not  in  his  own  country  receive 
3  which  he  really  merited;  and  faults  were 
to  his  work  which  it  did  not  possess.  Its 
ts  were  said  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,* 
luthor  was  declared  an  infidel ;  but  there 
le  in  the  <<Columl»iad'*  unfavourable  to 
ion  of  New  England,  the  Puritan  fiiith 
the  basis  of  the  national  greatness ;  and 
no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Bar- 
he  time  of  his  death  doubted  the  creed 
.  in  his  early  manhood  he  had  been  a 

.he  publication  of  the  "  Columbiad,"  Bar- 
le  a  collection  of  documents,  with  an  in- 
» write  a  history  of  the  United  States ;  but, 
he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  minister 
ntiary  to  the  French  government,  and 
ely  niled  for  Europe.  His  attempts  to 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  indemnifica^ 
ipoliations  were  unsuccessful  at  Paris; 


and  in  the  autumn  of  1812  he  was  invited  by  the 
Duke  of  Bassaxo  to  a  conference  with  Napolsov 
at  Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  started  from  Paris,  and 
travelled  without  intermission  until  he  reached 
Zaniowitch,  an  obscure  village  near  Cracow, 
where  he  died,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
induced  by  fiitigue  and  exposure  in  an  inhospitable 
country,  in  an  inclement  season,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  In  Paris,  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory  as  an  important  public  functionary  and  a 
man  of  letters  ;  his  eulogy  was  written  by  Dupoxt 
DE  Nemours,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  was  drawn  up  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  canto  of  the  **  Columbiad,'*  translated 
into  French  heroic  vers^;.  In  America,  too,  his  death 
was  generally  lamented,  though  without  any  pul> 
lie  exhibition  of  mourning. 

Barlow  was  much  respected  in  private  life  for 
his  many  excellent  social  qualities.  His  manners 
were  usually  grave  and  dignified,  though  when 
with  his  intimate  friends  he  was  easy  and  familiar. 
He  was  an  honest  and  patient  investigator,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  buccessful 
as  a  metaphysical  or  historical  writer  than  as  a 
poet  As  an  author  he  belonged  to  the  first  class 
of  his  time  in  America ;  and  for  his  ardent  pap 
triotism,  his  public  ser\icc8,  and  the  purity  of  his 
life,  he  deserves  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
men  of  our  golden  age. 


THE  HASTY  PUDDING. 


pe  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise, 
p  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
c  flags,  that,  o*er  their  heights  unfurl'd, 
th  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
tt  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse, 
ful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
sst  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 
ic  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steel'd, 
rl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
rho  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
t  the  vineyard  and  the  stillhouse  bring ; 
me  distant  fair  your  notes  employ, 
ik  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 

low  generally  believed  that  Bablow,  while  in 
ttjnred  the  Chrivtian  relifion.  The  Reverend 
loBBiNs,  a  venerable  clergyman  of  Rocheiter, 
■etia,  in  a  letter  written  in  1810,  remarica  that 
*a  delstical  opinions  were  not  viispected  pre- 
le  pablication  of  hi*  *  Vision  of  Colambus,'  tn 
d  farther,  that  "  when  at  a  later  period  he  lost 
'er,  and  became  an  open  and  bitter  reviler  of 
ly,  his  p«alm-bool(  was  laid  aside ;  but  far  that 
r,  as  competent  Jndfes  still  maintained  that  no 
f  Watts  possessei  as  mnch  poetic  merit  as 
I."  I  have  seefi  two  letters  written  by  Bablow 
last  year  of  his  life,  In  which  he  declares  hiro- 
I  believer  of  Christianity,  divested  of  its 


I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  mc:\\, — 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.    Come,  dear  bowl, 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thc^e,  smoking  fVom  the  kine. 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat, 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat 

O !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme. 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame ; 
But,  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear. 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere ! 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 

corruptions."  In  a  letter  to  M.  Gbeooiiie,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  Den mie*8  "  Port  Folio,"  \mgeu  471 
to  470,  he  says,  **the  sect  of  PiiriUns,  in  whirh  I  was 
born  and  educated,  and  to  vhieh  I  a'ill  adhere,  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  adhere  to  the  Catholics,  a  eovrktion 
that  they  art  ri^hti**  etc  The  idea  that  Barlow  disbelieved 
in  his  later  years  the  religion  of  his  youth,  was  probably 
first  derived  from  an  enf^raving  in  the  "  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus,** In  which  the  cross,  by  which  he  intended  to  repre- 
sent monkish  superstition,  is  placed  among  the  **  symbols 
of  prejudice.**  He  never  "  lost  his  character"  ns  a  man  of 
honourable  sentiments  and  blameless  life ;  and  I  could  pre- 
sent  numerous  other  evidences  that  he  did  not  abandon 
his  religion,  were  not  the  above  apparently  conclusive. 
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Declare  what  lovely  sqoaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Colombui  sought  thy  native  shore,) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world ;  her  worka  of  fame 
Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days. 
First  learned  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dried 

maize, 
Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden 

shower, 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour: 
The  yellow  flour,  beslrew'd  and  stirr*d  with  haste, 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim ; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks, 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long, 
Rise,  like  her  labours,  to  the  son  of  song. 
To  her,  to  them  I M  consecrate  my  lays, 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fbime  of  SoPs  sweet  daughter  should  be  known. 
But  o*er  the  world's  wide  clime  should  live  secure, 
Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Has^  Pudding,  what  unpromised  joy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy ! 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

roam. 
Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end : 
I  greet  my  long-lost,  unforgotten  friend. 

For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town, 
How  long  in  vain  I  wander'd  up  and  down. 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching 

hoard. 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee ; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  town, 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown. 
For  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chill'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maize : 
A  grain  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short,  gentle  showers,  and  bright,  ethereal  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore. 
With  mutual  glee,  we  meet  and  laugh  once  more. 
The  same !  I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face, 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race. 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair, 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  endless  years,  through  every  mild  domain, 
Where  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to 

reign. 
But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims. 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polanta  call;  the  French,  of  course,  Polante, 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Muah  ! 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppaivru 
All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth; 
I've  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth : 
Thy  name  is  Hcuty  Pudding!  thus  our  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  the  fires; 


And  while  they  argued  in  thy  just  defence 
With  logic  clear,  they  thus  explained  the  sense: 
«In  haste  the  boiling  caldron,  o'er  the  blue. 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  powder'd  mane; 
In  haste  'tis  served,  and  then  in  equal  hattt^ 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast. 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear  and  wound  the  stony  plate; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  lip, 
And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  mass  to  dip, 
By  frequent  joiumeys  to  the  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  the  hasty  honours  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear, 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure,  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepote 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  bnite ; 
In  tropes  of  high-strain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursling  man  to  pamper'd  pigs; 
M'^ith  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest. 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast. 
What   though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to 

quaff 
The  milk  nutritious ;  am  I  then  a  calf? 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine. 
Though  nursed  on  pudding,  Uience  lay  claim  to 

mine? 
Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  praise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  they  raise. 

My  song,  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims:  I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maize; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigour  he  posseM^d, 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  mom. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 
Delicious  grain !  whatever  form  it  take, 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake, 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me. 
But  most,  my  Hasty  Puddingy  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotash  with  thee  contend; 
Let  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  blend; 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide. 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soe'er  it  be^ 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Hot-Cokey  fair  Virginia's  pride ! 
Rich  Johnny-Cake  this  mouth  hath  often  tried; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot. 
The  big,  round  dumpling,  rolling  from  the  pot; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast. 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast; 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
The  yellow  bread,  whose  fiaice  like  amlter  glows. 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bakepan  knows^ — 
You  tempt  me  not;  my  favourite  greets  my  eyes. 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 
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c  the  fiM>d  bj  Tidoiui  rules  of  art, 
16  utomarh  and  to  sink  the  heart, 
mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
T  each  diah,  and  be  what  they  devour ; 
the  kitchen  muse  first  firamed  her  book, 
ding  sweat  to  stream  from  every  cook; 
no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried, 
ids  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died, 
the  IfaiJLoe:  his  abundant  fieast, 
tples  fumish'd  and  with  plainness  dress'd, 
ous  ofibpring  gathers  round  the  board, 
;rs  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord;  [taste, 
vcll-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous 
th  attends  them  from  the  short  repast 
the  full  pail  rewards  the  milkmaid's  toil, 
ler  sees  the  morning  caldron  boil; 
le  pudding  next  demands  their  care; 
1  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare: 
he  children  as  their  portions  cool, 
b  their  heads,  and  senid  them  off  to  schooL 
ty  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart, 
re  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 
</y  Puddingy  purest  of  all  food, 
be  bad,  indifierent,  or  good, 
experience  the  short  process  guides, 
of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides, 
would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan, 
he  child  and  long  sustain  the  man ; 
the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size, 
he  powers  of  every  food  supplies, — 
le  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  bring; 
your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 
loe,  O  man !  thy  life  and  health  demand 
alone,  but  labour  from  thy  hand, 
the  field,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays, 
ly  mother  earth  the  needful  maize ; 
the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil, 
B  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil, 
now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call, 
le  loan  that  fill'd  the  winter  stall, 
is  traces  o'er  the  furrow'd  plain, 
t  in  measured  hills  the  golden  g^n. 
I  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot, 
ineti  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root, 
ird  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe, 
ions  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow, 
ihes  sprinkled  round  the  spire, 
p'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire; 
ler'd  robber,  with  his  hungry  maw 
» the  field  before  your  man  of  straw, 
d  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring, 
$t  to  bum  the  pope  or  hang  the  king, 
in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row, 
!  strong  ploughshare  and  the  faithful  hoe; 
ful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes, 
!  summer  com  and  roast  the  winter  cakes, 
ninsrs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  chilling 
ins, 

le  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains; 
I  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land, 
t  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand ; 
3  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould, 
strata  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold ; 


The  busy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill, 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hilL 
Here  cease  to  vex  them;  all  your  cares  are  done: 
Leave  the  last  Uboun  to  the  parent  sun; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-dress'd  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  slull  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high, 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  the  silken  fringes  bend, 
And,  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burden  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  tliat  runs  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-form'd  shxide; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cimibrous  hill. 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill; 
Small  compensation  for  the  twofold  bliss. 
The  pronused  wedding,  and  the  present  kiss. 

Slight  depredations  these ;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  trees  the  sly  raccoon; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away. 
The  bolder  squirrel  labours  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can. 
And  fill  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
We've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part— 
With  all  their  wiles,  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Haaty  Pudding;  here  we  shine 
Superior  &r  to  tenants  of  the  pine; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
Unshared  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain. 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  graufi ; 
Deep-loaded  carts  the  spacious  comhouse  fill; 
The  sack  distended  inarches  to  the  mill; 
The  labouring  mill  beneath  the  burden  groans. 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powder'd  gold, 
And  the  now  crop  exterminates  the  old. 

CJLVTO  III. 

The  days  grow  short;  but  though  the  fidling  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done, 
Night's  pleasing  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong, 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  fiU'd,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbours  to  the  hushing  come ; 
A  fix)lic  scene,  where  woik,  and  mirth,  and  play. 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  center'd  in  the  hall. 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall, 
Brown,  com-fcd  nymphs,  and  strong,  hard-handed 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows,     [beans, 
Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  comcobs  crack ; 
The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  eveiy  wight  can  tell. 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains. 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains; 
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Bat  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast, 
Red  as  her  lips  and  taper  as  her  waist, 
She  walks  the  round  and  culls  one  favourM  beau, 
Who  leaps  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
Various  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well-pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains; 
Till  the  vast  mound  of  com  is  swept  away, 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care, 
The  well-earn'd  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 
The  siiled  meal  already  waits  her  hand, 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand. 
The  fire  flames  high ;  and  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o*er  the  milldam  breaks) 
Foams,  roars,  and  rages  with  incessant  toils. 
So  the  vcx*d  caldron  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 

First  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food, 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn:  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies;  at  hist  the  toil  is  crown'd; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour, 
And  take  their  scats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leave  them  to  theur  feast.     There  still  belong 
More  copious  matteni  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rales  there  are,  though  ne'er  imfolded  yet, 
Nice  rales  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat, 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise; 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days. 
When  the  chilFd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow. 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 

Blcss'd  cow !  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  em- 
ploy. 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy; 
Mother  of  Egypt's  god — ^but  sure,  for  mo. 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I  'd  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  precious  hands  have  preas'd ! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proved  my  only  feast ! 
How  oft  I  've  fed  thee  with  my  favourite  grain ! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  Uiy  children  slain ! 

Yes,  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah !  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Corn  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 
When  spring  returns,  she  '11  well  acquit  the  loan, 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  padding  I  would  always  choose; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse. 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take, 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you've  got  the  portion  due : 
So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.  Though  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep-bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin,  diluted  soup, 


Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best    The  shape,  the  size^ 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art. 
These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 
Though  not  in  song;  the  muse  but  poorly  shinei 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  trae  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-^g  shell, 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 
Fear  not  to  slaver;  'tis  no  deadly  sin: 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or,  like  me. 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project; 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct, 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall, — 
The  wide-mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  til! 


BURNING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
VILLAGES.* 

Through  solid  curls  of  smoke,  the  bursting  fires 
Climb  in  tall  pyramids  above  the  spires. 
Concentring  all  the  winds ;  whose  forces,  driven 
With  equal  rage  fit)m  every  point  of  heaven. 
Whirl  into  conflict,  round  the  scantling  pour 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  rafters  roar 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far. 
To  warn  the  nations  of  the  raging  war ; 
Bend  high  the  blazing  vortex,  swcll'd  and  curl'd, 
Careering,  brightening  o'er  the  lustred  worid : 
Seas  catch  the  splendour,  kindling  skies  resound, 
And  falling  stractures   shake   the   smouldering 

ground. 
Crowds  of  wild  fugitives,  with  firantic  tread, 
Flit  through  the  flames  that  pierce  the  midnight 

shade. 
Back  on  the  burning  domes  revert  their  eyes. 
Where  some  lost  friend,  some  perish'd  inftmt  lies. 
Their  maim'd,  their  sick,  their  age-enfeebled  sires 
Have  sunk  sad  victims  to  the  sateless  fires ; 
They  greet  with  one  last  look  their  tottering  wallsy 
See  the  blaze  thicken,  as  the  rain  fidls, 
Then  o'er  the  country  train  their  dumb  despair, 
And  far  behind  them  leave  the  dancing  glare ; 
Their  own  crash'd  roofs  still  lend  a  trembling  light, 
Point  their  long  shadows  and  direct  their  flight. 
Till,  wandering  wide,  they  seek  some  cottage  dooc, 
Ask  the  vile  pittance  due  the  vagrant  poor ; 
Or,  faint  and  faltering  on  the  devious  road, 
They  sink  at  ]bA  and  yield  their  mortal  load. 


*  This  and  tbo  following  extracts  arc  from  the  **  Cnloift 
biad.*' 
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TO  FREEDOM. 

Roir  of  the  monl  world !  effulgent  tource 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest  force, 
SouI-seaTching  Freedom !  here  assume  thy  stand. 
And  radiate  hence  to  every  distant  land ; 
Point  out  and  prove  how  all  the  scenes  of  strife. 
The  shock  of  states,  the  impassioned  broils  of  life, 
i^pring  from  unequal  sway ;  and  how  they  fly 
Before  the  splendour  of  thy  peaceful  eye ; 
Unfold  at  last  the  genuine  social  plan, 
The  mind*s  full  scope,  the  dignity  of  man. 
Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disguise, 
And  nations  daring  to  be  just  and  wise. 
Ye$ !  righteous  Freedom,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
Yield  or  withhold  their  various  gifts  for  thee ; 
Protected  Industry  beneath  thy  reign 
Leads  all  the  virtues  in  her  filial  train ; 
Courageous  Probity,  with  brow  serene. 
And  Temperance  calm  presents  her  placid  mien ; 
Contentment,  Moderation,  Labour,  Art, 
Mould  the  new  man  and  humanize  his  heart ; 
To  public  plenty  private  ease  dilates. 
Domestic  peace  to  harmony  of  states. 
Protected  Industry,  careering  far. 
Detects  the  cause  and  cures  the  rage  of  war. 
And  sweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  graves. 
Kings  from  the  earth  and  pirates  from  the  waves. 


MORGAN  AND  TELL. 

MoBGAir  in  front  of  his  bold  riflers  towers, 
Hiii  host  of  keen-eyed  marksmen,  skill*d  to  pour 
Their  slugs  unerring  from  the  twisted  bore. 
No  sword,  no  bayonet  they  learn  to  wield. 
They  gall  the  flank,  they  skirt  the  battling  field. 
Cull  out  the  distant  foe  in  full  horse  speed. 
Couch  the  long  tube,  and  eye  the  silver  bead. 
Turn  as  he  turns,  disnuss  the  whizzing  lead. 
And  lodge  the  death-ball  in  his  heedless  head. 
So  toird  the  huntsman  Tell.  His  quivering  dart, 
Prcsif'd  by  the  bended  bowstring,  fears  to  part. 
Dread  the  tremendous  task,  to  graze  but  shun 
Tlie  tender  temples  of  his  infimt  son; 
As  the  loved  youth  rthe  tyrant's  victim  led) 
B'^ara  the  poised  apple  tottering  on  his  head. 
The  sullen  father,  with  reverted  eye. 
Now  marks  the  satrap,  now  the  bright-hair'd  boy ; 
His  second  shall  impatient  lies,  athirst 
To  mend  the  expected  error  of  the  first. 
To  pierce  the  monster,  mid  the  insulted  crowd, 
And  steep  the  pangs  of  nature  in  his  blood. 
Deep  doubling  toward  his  breast,  wdl  poised  and 

slow, 
Cuive  the  strainM  horns  of  his  indignant  bow ; 
HiM  left  arm  straightens  as  the  dexter  bends. 
And  his  nerved  knuckle  with  the  gripe  distends ; 
Soft  slides  the  reed  back  with  the  stiff  drawn  strand, 
Till  the  steel  point  has  reach'd  his  steady  hand ; 
Then  to  his  keen  fix*d  eye  the  shank  he  bring* 
Twangs  the  loud  cord,  the  feather'd  arrow  sings, 


Picks  off  the  pippin  from  the  smiling  boy. 
And  Uri's  rocks  resound  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Soon  by  an  equal  dart  the  tyrant  bleeds ; 
The  cantons  league,  the  work  of  fate  proceeds ; 
Till  Au8tria*8  titled  hordes,  with  their  own  ffice. 
Fat  the  fair  fields  they  lorded  long  before ; 
On  Gothard's  height  while  Freedom  finit  unfurl'd 
Her  infant  baimer  o*er  the  modem  world. 


THE  ZONES  OF  AMERICA. 

Where  Spring's  coy  steps  m  cold   Canadia 

stray, 
And  joylods  seasons  hold  unequal  sway, 
He  saw  the  pine  its  daring  mantle  rear, 
Break  the  rude  blast,  and  mock  the  brumal  year. 
Shag  the  green  zone  that  bounds  the  boreal  skies, 
And  bid  all  southern  vegetation  rise. 
Wild  o'er  the  vast,  impenetrable  round 
The  untrod  bowers  of  shadowy  nature  frownM ; 
Millennial  cedars  wave  their  honours  wide, 
The  fir*8  tall  boughs,  the  oak*s  umbrageous  pride. 
The  branching  beach,  the  aspen's  trembling  shade 
Veil  the  dim  heaven,  and  brown  the  dusky  glade. 
For  in  dense  crowds  these  sturdy  sons  of  earth, 
In  frosty  regions,  claim  a  stronger  birth ; 
Where  heavy  beams  the  sheltering  dome  requires, 
And  copious  trunks  to  feed  its  wintry  fires. 
But  warmer  suns,  that  southern  zones  emblaze, 
A  cool,  thin  umbrage  o'er  their  woodland  raise ; 
Floridia's  shores  their  blooms  around  him  spread, 
And  Georgian  hills  erect  their  shady  head ; 
Whose  flowery  shrubs  regale  the  passing  air 
With  all  the  untasted  fragrance  of  the  year. 
Beneath  tall  trees,  dispersed  in  loose  array. 
The  rice-grown  lawns  their  humble  garb  display ; 
The  infant  maize,  unconscious  of  its  worth. 
Points  the  green  spire  and  bends  the   foliage 

forth; 
In  various  forms  unbidden  harvests  rise, 
Aud  blooming  Life  repays  the  genial  skies. 
Where  Mexic  hills  the  breezy  gulf  defend, 
Spontaneous  groves  with  richer  burdens  bend : 
Anana's  stalk  its  shaggy  honours  yields  ; 
Acassia's  flowers  perfume  a  thousand  fields; 
Their  cluster'd  dates  the  mast-like  palms  unfold ; 
The  spreading  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold ; 
Connubial  vines  o'ertop  the  larch  they  climb ; 
The  long-lived  olive  mocks  the  moth  of  time ; 
Pomona's  pride,  that  old  Grenada  claims, 
Here  smiles  and  reddens  in  diviner  flames ; 
Pimento,  citron  scent  the  sky  serene ; 
White,  woolly  clusters  fringe  the  cotton's  green; 
The  sturdy  fig,  the  frail,  deciduous  cane. 
And  foodful  cocoa  fan  the  sultry  plaui. 
Here,  in  one  view,  the  same  glad  branches  bring 
The  fruits  of  autunm  and  the  fiowers  of  spring ; 
No  wintry  blasts  the  unchang^g  year  deform, 
Nor  beasts  unshelter'd  fear  the  pinching  storm ; 
But  vernal  breezes  o'er  the  blossoms  rove. 
And  breathe  the  ripen'd  juices  through  the  grove. 


RICHARD   ALSOP. 


[Bon  inn   OMItU.] 


Richard  Alsop  was  a  natiTe  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  where  he  resided  daring  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  commenced  writing  for  the 
gazettes  at  a  very  early  age,  but  was  first  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  satires  on  public 
characters  and  events,  entitled  "The  Echo,"  "The 
Political  Greenhouse,"  etc,  printed  in  periodicals 
at  New  York  and  Hartford,  and  afterward  col- 
lected and  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  in 
1807.  In  these  works  he  was  aided  by  Thbodokb 
DwiGHT,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  by  Dh  Hopkins, 
though  ho  was  himself  their  principal  author. 
«Thc  Echo"  was  at  first  designed  to  exhibit  the 
wretched  style  of  the  newspaper  writers,  and  the 
earliest  numbers  contain  extracts  from  contem- 
porary journals,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  "done 
into  heroic  verse  and  printed  beside  the  originals." 
Alsop  and  his  associates  were  members  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  "Echo"  contained  many 
ludicrous  travesties  of  political  speeches  and 
essays  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Jonir  Adams.  The  work  had  much  wit 
and  sprightliness,  and  was  very  popular  in  its 
time;  but,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  characters 
and  circumstances  to  which  it  related,  it  is  now 
nearly  forgotten.  In  1800,  Alsop  published  a 
« Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington,"  which 
was  much  admired;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
translation  of  the  second  canto  of  Beriti's  "  Or- 
lando Inamorato,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Fairy 


of  the  Lake,"  and  another  of  «he  Poem  of  8^ 
Lius  Italicus  on  the  Second  Punic  War.  In 
1807,  he  traiudated  from  the  Italian  the  "  Hirtarf 
of  Chili,"  by  the  Abbe  Molkiti,  to  which  he 
added  original  notes,  and  others  from  the  Frmch 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  same  history.  At 
different  periods  he  translated  several  Iffls  im- 
portant works  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Ifcalisn, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages,  and  wrote  i 
number  of  poems  and  essays  for  the  periodicak 
HiB  last  publication  was  "The  Adventures  of 
John  Jewett,"  printed  m  1815.  He  died  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  in  that  year,  at  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  writing 
"The  Charms  of  Fancy,"  a  poem;  and  besides 
this,  he  left  manuscript  firagments  of  a  poem  on 
the  Conquest  of  Scandinavia  by  Ooix;  "Aris- 
todemus,"  a  tragedy,  from  the  Italian  of  Mosn; 
the  poem  of  Quintus  Calabzb.  on  the  TrojM 
war,  from  the  Greek,  and  a  prose  translation  of  a 
posthumous  work  by  Floriait.  As  a  poet  Als«p 
was  often  elegant,  but  his  verse  was  generally 
without  energy.  Probably  no  other  American  oif 
his  time  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  few  weta 
more  familiar  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  it 
said  to  have  been  deficient  in  strength  and  dsci* 
sion  of  character,  but  he  was  amiable  and  ha* 
nourable,  and  had  many  friends  and  few  enemiaii 


FROM 


'A  MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  WASHINGTON." 


Before  the  splendours  of  thy  high  renown. 
How  fade  the  glow-worm  lustres  of  a  crown ! 
How  sink,  diminished,  in  that  radiance  lost, 
The  glare  of  conquest  and  of  power  the  boast! 
Let  Greece  her  Alexakdbb's  deeds  proclaim. 
Or  Cesar's  triumphs  gild  the  Roman  name; 
Stript  of  the  dazzling  glare  around  them  cast, 
Shrinks  at  their  crimes  humanity  aghast; 
With  equal  claim  to  honour's  glorious  meed, 
See  Attila  his  course  of  havoc  lead; 
0*er  Asia's  realm,  in  one  vast  ruin  hurl'd, 
See  furious  Zixoxs'  bloody  flag  unfurrd. 
On  base  far  different  from  the  conqueror's  claim, 
Rests  the  unsullied  column  of  thy  fiime ; 
His  on  the  graves  of  millions  proudly  based. 
With  blood  cemented  and  with  tears  defaced; 
Thine  on  a  nation's  welfare  fixed  sublime, 
By  freedom  strengthen'd,  and  revered  by  time: 
He,  as  the  comet  whose  portentous  light 
Spreads  baleful  splendour  o'er  the  glooms  of  nig^t, 
With  dire  amazement  chills  the  startled  breast. 
While  storms  and  earthquakesdread  its  course  attest; 
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And  nature  trembles,  lest  in  chaos  hurlM 
Should  sink  the  tottering  fragment  of  the  world; 
Thine,  like  the  sun,  whoso  kind,  propitious  ray. 
Opes  the  glad  mom,  and  lights  the  fields  of  day, 
Dispels  the  wintry  storm,  the  chilling  rain. 
With  rich  abundance  clothes  the  fertile  plain. 
Gives  all  creation  to  rejoice  around. 
And  light  and  life  extends,  o'er  nature's  utmost 

bound. 
Though  shone  thy  life  a  model  bright  of  praise. 
Not  less  the  example  bright  thy  death  portrays, 
When,  plunged  in  deepest  wo  around  thy  bed, 
Each  eye  was  fix'd,  despairing  sunk  each  head, 
While  nature  struggled  with  extremest  pain. 
And  scarce  could  life's  last  lingering  powers  retain ; 
In  that  dread  moment,  awfully  serene, 
No  trace  of  sufiering  marked  thy  placid  mien. 
No  groan,  no  murmuring  plaint  escaped  thy  tongm  | 
No  longing  shadows  o'er  thy  brow  were  hang ; 
But,  calm  in  Christian  hope,  undamp'd  with  fear 
Thou  sawest  the  high  reward  of  virtue  near. 
On  that  bright  meod,  in  surest  trust  reposed. 
As  thy  firm  hand  thine  eyes  expiring  closed, 
Pleased,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  rcsign'd  thy  breath, 
And  siniled,  as  nature's  struggles  closed  in  deatli 


ST.  JOHN   HONEYWOOD. 


CBnallil   DM17M.] 


sr  HosrsTwooD  was  a  native  of  Lei- 
Mchoaetts,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
In  1765,  being  at  that  time  about 
in  old,  he  removed  to  Schenectady, 
L,  virhere,  during  tho  two  succeeding 
ras  the  principal  of  a  clamical  schooL 
;  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
.  Yates,  Esquire,  of  Albany,  and  on 
itted  to  the  bar  removed  to  Salem,  in 
tate,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
3er,  1798.  He  was  one  of  the  electors 
;nt  of  the  United   States  when   Mr. 


Adams  became  the  successor  of  General  Wash- 
iHOToir,  and  he  held  other  honourable  offices. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  professional  and  general 
learning,  rare  conversational  abilities,  and  scru- 
pulous integrity ;  and  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  jurist,  had 
he  lived  to  a  riper  age.  The  poems  embraced  in 
the  volume  of  his  writings  published  in  1801,  are 
generally  political,  and  are  distinguished  for  wit 
and  vigour.  The  longest  in  the  collection  was 
addresMd  to  M.  Adet,  on  his  leaving  this  coun- 
try for  France. 


VIES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.* 

ea,  empoisonM  source  of  human  woes, 
le  black  flood  of  shame  and  sorrow  flows, 
to  check  the  venom's  deadly  force, 
A  torrent,  or  direct  its  course, 
le  merits  of  vindictive  codes, 
he  faults  humanity  explodes, 
tukt  iheme  more  worthy  to  engage 
I  song,  the  wisdom  of  the  sagel 
I  equal  to  the  great  design, 
bold  genius,  blest  B see abi a!  mine, 
dd  my  work,  ennobled  as  my  aim, 
,  receive  the  meed  of  deathless  fame. 
Bserving  of  a  purer  age, 
by  country,  statesman,  patriot,  sage, 
^hose  guardian  care  our  laws  assume 
form,  and  lose  their  Gothic  gloom, 
indulgent  eyes,  nor  yet  refuse 
We  tribute  of  an  artless  muse, 
t  the  question  which  the  IcamM  contest, 
(le,  what  mode  of  punishment  is  best; 
ned  sects  the  disputants  decide, 
ged  on  Terror's,  those  on  Reason's  side; 
8  empire  Terror's  temple  stood, 
black  clouds,  and  founded  deep  in  blood ; 
ots  here  their  trembling  honours  paid, 
y  oflerings  to  their  idol  made : 
irch  led — a  serx-ile  crowd  ensued, 
»  distain'd  in  gore,  in  gore  imbrued; 
;]ed  limbs  they  held  infernal  feast, 
he  god,  and  Deaco's  self  the  priest, 
ion's  fane,  in  later  ages  rcar'd, 
beams  crown'd,  in  Attic  grace  appear'd; 
oportion  fimsh'd  every  part, 
fine  touches  of  enlightened  art 
g  few,  selected  from  the  crowd, 
r  shrine  with  filial  rev'rence  lK>w*d; 
of  Milan  led  the  virtuous  choir, 
lublime  he  strung  the  tuneful  lyre : 


Mnn  was  found  among  the  author's  manu- 
ir  bis  decease ;  and  was,  doubtless,  unfinished. 
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Of  laws,  of  crimes,  and  punishments  he  sung. 
And  on  his  glowing  lips  persuasion  hung : 
From  Reason's  source  each  inference  just  ho  drew, 
While  truths  fresh  polish'd  struck  the  mind  as  new . 
Full  in  the  front,  in  vestal  rolnss  array'd. 
The  holy  form  of  Justice  stood  display'd : 
Firm  was  her  eye,  not  vengeful,  though  severe. 
And  e'er  she  frown'd  she  check'd  the  starting  tear. 
A  sister  form,  of  more  benignant  face. 
Celestial  Mercy,  held  the  second  place; 
Her  hands  outspread,  in  suppliant  guise  she  stood. 
And  oft  with  eloquence  resistless  sued ; 
But  where  'twas  impious  e'en  to  deprecate, 
She  sigh'd  assent,  and  wept  the  wretch's  fate. 

In  savage  times,  fair  Freedom  yet  unknown. 
The  despot,  clad  in  vengeance,  fill'd  the  throne; 
His  gloomy  caprice  scrawl'd  the  ambiguous  code. 
And  dyed  each  page  in  characters  of  blood: 
The  laws  transgress'd,  the  prince  in  judgment  sat. 
And  Rage  decided  on  the  culprit's  fate: 
Nor  stopp'd  he  here,  but,  skill'd  in  murderous  art. 
The  scepter*d  brute  usurp'd  the  hangman's  part; 
With  his  own  hands  the  trembling  victim  hcw'd. 
And  basely  wallow'd  in  a  subject's  blood. 
Pleased  with  the  fatal  game,  Uie  royal  mind 
On  modes  of  death  and  cruelty  refined : 
Hence  the  dank  caverns  of  the  cheerless  mine. 
Where,  shut  from  light,  the  famish'd  wretches 

pine; 
The  face  divine,  in  seams  unsightly  sear'd. 
The  eyeballs  gouged,  the  wheel  with  gore  besmear'd. 
The  Russian  knout,  the  suffocating  flame. 
And  forms  of  torture  wanting  yet  a  name. 
Nor  was  this  rage  to  savage  times  confined; 
It  reach'd  to  later  years  and  courts  refined. 
Blush,  polish'd  France,  nor  let  the  muse  relate 
The  tragic  story  of  your  Damietc's  fate; 
The  bed  of  steel,  where  long  the  assassin  lay, 
In  the  dark  vault,  secluded  ifrom  the  day : 
The  quivering  flesh  which  burning  pinceni  tore. 
The  pitch,  pour'd  flaming  in  the  recent  sore; 
His  carcase,  warm  with  life,  convulsed  with  pam. 
By  steeds  dunnembcr'd,  dragg'd  along  the  plain. 
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As  daring  quacks,  unskiird  in  medic  lore, 
Prcscribod  the  nostrums  quacks  prescribed  before; 
Careless  of  ago  or  sex,  whatever  befall, 
The  same  dull  recipe  must  serve  for  all : 
Our  senates  thus,  with  reverence  be  it  said, 
Have  been  too  long  by  blind  tradition  led : 
Our  civil  code,  from  feudal  dross  refined, 
Proclaims  the  liberal  and  enlightenM  mind ; 
But  till  of  late  the  penal  statutes  stood 
In  Gothic  rudeness,  smear'd  with  civic  blood ; 
What  base  memorials  of  a  barbarous  age. 
What  monkish  whimsies  sullied  every  page ! 
The  clergy's  benefit,  a  trifling  brand. 
Jest  of  the  law,  a  holy  sleight  of  hand : 
Beneath  this  saintly  cloak  what  crimes  abhorr'd, 
Of  sable  dye,  were  sheltcrM  from  the  lord ; 
While  the  poor  starveling,  who  a  cent  purloin'd. 
No  reading  saved,  no  juggluig  trick  essoined ; 
His  was  the  servile  lash,  a  foul  disgrace, 
Tlirough  time  transmitted  to  his  hapless  race; 
The  fort  and  dure,  the  traitor's  motley  doom, 
Might  blot  tlic  story  of  imperial  Rome. 
What  late  disgraced  our  laws  yet  stand  to  itain 
The  splendid  annals  of  a  George's  reign. 

Say,  legislators,  for  what  end  design'd 
This  waste  of  lives,  this  havoc  of  mankind  1 
6ay,  by  what  right  (one  case  exempt  alone) 
Do  ye  prescribe,  that  blood  can  crimes  atone  1 
If,  when  our  fortunes  frown,  and  dangers  press, 
To  act  the  Roman's  part  be  to  transgress; 
For  man  the  use  of  life  alone  commands, 
The  fee  residing  in  the  grantor's  hands. 
Could  man,  what  time  the  social  pact  he  seal'd, 
Cede  to  the  state  a  right  he  never  held? 
For  all  the  powers  which  in  the  state  reside, 
Result  from  compact,  actual  or  implied. 
Too  well  the  savage  policy  we  trace 
To  times  remote,  Humanity's  disgrace ; 
E'en  while  I  ask,  tlie  trite  response  recurs, 
Example  warns,  severity  deters. 
No  milder  means  can  keep  the  vile  in  awe, 
And  state  necessity  coin{>cls  the  law. 
But  let  Experience  speak,  she  claims  our  trust; 
T!io  data  false,  the  inference  is  unjust 
Ills  at  a  distance,  men  but  slightly  fear; 
Delusive  Fancy  never  thinks  them  near: 
With  stronger  force  than  fear  temptations  draw, 
And  Cunning  thinks  to  parry  with  the  law. 
"  My  brother  swun;;,  poor  novice  in  his  art, 
He  blindly  stumbled  on  a  hangmim's  cart; 
But  wisor  I,  assuming  every  shape, 
As  Proteus  erst,  am  certain  to  escape." 
The  knave,  thus  jeering,  on  his  skill  relies. 
For  never  villain  deem'd  himself  unwise. 

When  earth  convulsive  heaved,  and,  yawning 
wide. 
Engulf  *d  in  darkness  Lisbon's  spiry  pride. 
At  that  dread  hour  of  ruin  and  dismay, 
*Tis  famed  the  hanlen'd  felon  prowl'd  for  prey; 
Nor  trembling  earth,  nor  thunders  could  restrain 
His  daring  fi.»et,  which  trod  the  sinking  fane ; 
^Vhence,  while  the  fabric  to  its  centre  shook. 
By  impious  stealth  the  hallow'd  vase  he  took. 

What  time  the  gaping  vulgar  throng  to  see 
Some  wretch  expire  on  Tybum*B  fatal  tree ; 


Fast  by  the  crowd  the  luckier  Tillain  clingsi, 
And  pilfers  while  the  hapless  culprit  swings. 
If  then  the  knave  can  view,  with  careless  eyei| 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  darting  from  the  ekitM, 
If  Death,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Justice  join'd, 
Scarce  strikes  a  panic  in  the  guilty  mind. 
What  can  we  hope,  though  every  penal  cods, 
As  Draco's  once,  were  stamp'd  in  civic  blood! 

The  blinded  wretch,  whose  mind  is  bent  on  ilL 
Would  laugh  at  threats,  and  sport  with  haltcn  suH, 
Temptations  gain  more  vigour  as  they  throng, 
Crime  fosters  crime,  and  wrong  engenders  wrong; 
Fondly  he  hopes  the  threaten'd  fate  to  shun, 
Nor  sees  his  fatal  error  till  undone. 
W^ise  is  the  law,  and  godlike  is  its  aim. 
Which  frowns  to  mend,  and  chastens  to  reclahn, 
Which  seeks  the  storms  of  passion  to  control. 
And  wake  the  latent  virtues  of  the  soul; 
For  all,  periiaps,  the  vilest  of  our  race. 
Bear  in  their  breasts  some  smothered  spaiks  of  grace; 
Nor  vain  the  hope,  nor  mad  the  attempt  to  nuse 
Those  smother'd  sparks  to  Virtue's  purer  blize. 
When,  on  the  cross  accursed,  the  robber  writhed, 
The  parting  prayer  of  jwnitence  he  breathed ; 
Cheer'd  by  the  Saviour's  smile,  to  grace  restored* 
He  died  distinguish'd  with  his  suffering  Lord. 
As  seeds  long  sterile  in  a  poisonous  soil. 
If  nurs'd  by  culture  and  assiduous  toil. 
May  wake  to  life  and  vegt  rativn  power. 
Protrude  the  germ  and  yield  a  fragrant  flower: 
E*en  thus  may  man,  rapacious  and  unjust, 
The  slave  of  sin,  the  prey  of  lawless  lust. 
In  the  drear  prison's  gloomy  round  confined, 
To  awful  solitude  and  toil  consign'd ; 
Dcbarr'd  from  social  intercourse,  nor  less 
From  the  vain  world*s  seductions  and  caress. 
With  late  and  trembling  steps  he  measures  bark 
Life's  narrow  road,  a  long  abandon'd  track; 
By  Conscience  roused,  and  left  to  keen  Remorse, 
The  mind  at  length  acquires  its  pristine  force: 
Then  pardoning  Mercy,  with  cherubic  smile, 
Dispels  the  gloom,  and  smooths  the  brow  of  Tol 
Till  friendly  Death,  full  oft  implored  in  vain, 
Shall  burst  the  ponderous  bar  and  loose  tlie  chain; 
Fraught  witli  fresh  life,  an  offering  meet  for  God, 
The  rescued  spirit  leaves  the  dread  abode. 

Nor  yet  can  laws,  tliough  Solox's  self  shouk] 
frame. 
Each  shade  of  guilt  discriminate  aiid  name; 
For  senates  well  their  sacred  trust  fulfil. 
Who  general  cures  provide  for  general  ill. 
Much  must  by  his  direction  be  supplied. 
In  whom  the  laws  the  pardoning  power  confide; 
He  best  can  measure  every  varying  graile 
Of  guilt,  and  mark  the  bounds  of  light  and  shade: 
Weigh  each  essoin,  each  incident  review. 
And  yield  to  Mercy,  where  she  claims  herJae: 
And  wise  it  were  so  to  exteml  his  trust. 
With  power  to  mitigate — when  'twere  unjust 
Full  amnesty  to  give — ^for  though  so  dear 
The  name  of  Mercy  to  a  mortal's  ear. 
Yet  should  the  chief,  to  human  weakness  steeTd 
Rarely  indeed  to  suits  for  pardon  yield ; 
For  neither  laws  nor  pardons  can  efface 
The  sense  of  guilt  and  memorv  of  disgrtn* 
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I  the  man  whom  Justice  doom'd  to  shame, 
ont  erect,  his  country's  honours  claim  1 
with  cheek  unUnahing  join  the  crowd, 
qual  rights,  and  have  hu  claim  allow'd? 
bough  he  mourn,  a  penitent  sincere ; 
L  every  dawn  be  uaher'd  with  a  tear ; 
•rid,  more  prone  to  censure  than  fbzgive, 

0  suspect,  and  tardy  to  believe, 
ill  the  hapless  penitent  despise, 
itch4iis  conduct  with  invidious  eyes: 
!  chief  end  of  justice  once  achieved, 
blic  weal  secured,  a  soul  reprieved, 

wise  in  laws,  'twere  generous  to  provide 
Uce  where  blushing  penitence  might  hide; 
^ere  humane,  'twere  godlike  to  protect 
ng  virtue  from  the  world's  neglect 
inting  scorn,  which  pierce  with  keener  pains 
ling  mind,  than  dungeons,  racks,  and  chains : 
i  their  bounds;  admit  a  purer  air; 

1  the  servile  badge  and  scanty  fare; 
nt  of  Labour  lessen  or  suspend, 

it  times  the  sympathizing  friend, 
ntance  courts  the  shade ;  alone  she  roves 
i'd  towers  and  night-embrowning  g^ves ; 
St  dark  vaults,  by  Melancholy  led, 
ids  ideal  converse  with  the  dead : 
the  world  and  each  profaner  joy, 
ace  tears,  and  prayer  her  best  employ. 


A  RADICAL  SONG  OF  1786. 

,  my  Jo  Bunkers !  no  taxes  well  pay; 

a  pardon  for  WussLxa,  Seats,  Piaso^s, 

and  Day;* 

en  boughs  in  your  hats,  and  renew  the  old 

cause; 

9  courts  in  each  county,  and  bully  the  laws : 

utious  and  oaths,  sir,  we  mind  not  a  rush; 

i6cs  must  yield  to  us  lads  of  the  bush. 

ws  and  new  charters  our  books  shall  display, 

led  by  conventions  and  Counsellor  GasT. 

toston  and  Salem  so  haughty  have  grown, 
nake  them  to  know  we  can  let  them  alone. 
Bgow  or  Pelham  we  '11  make  a  seaport, 
ere  we'll  assemble  our  General  Court: 
vemor,  now,  boys,  shall  turn  out  to  work, 
e,  like  ourselves,  on  molasses  and  pork ; 
ms  or  Greenwich  he  '11  live  like  a  peer 
je  hundred  pounds,  paper  money,  a  year. 

jurors,  and  sherifis,  and  lawyers  we  '11  spurn, 
{es,  we'll  all  take  the  bench  in  out  turn, 
.  the  whole  term,  without  pension  or  fee, 
;sBi!re  or  Srwal  look  graver  than  we. 
1%  though  they  're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 
runs,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuff; 

nes  of  the  leailert  of  the  insurrection  that  arose, 
n  the  slate  of  Manachufetts,  chiefly  in  the  coun« 
Hampshire,  Berkahire,  and  Worcester;  which, 
Bvulainff  the  state  for  about  a  year,  waa  finally 
if  a  military  force  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
our  and  General  SHSpnnD.  The  leadera  fled 
e  state,  and  were  afterwards  pardoned.  Bee 
I  History  of  the  Insurrecttoa  in  IfaasachuseUs. 


Array 'd  in  such  gear,  the  laws  we'll  explain, 
That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  conk- 
plain. 

To  Congress  and  impost  we'll  plead  a  release ; 
The  French  we  can  beat  half-«udozen  a  piece ; 
We  want  not  their  guineas,  their  arms,  or  alliance ; 
And  as  for  the  Dutchmen,  we  bid  them  defiance. 
Then  huzza,  my  Jo  Bunkers !  no  taxes  we  'U  pay ; 
Here's  a  pardon  for  Wuexlzr,  Shats,  Pabsons, 

and  Dat; 
Put  gpreen  boughs  in  your  hats,  and  renew  the  old 

cause; 
Stop  the  courts  in  each  county,  and  bully  the  laws. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  SEEING  A  BULL 
SLAIN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tni  sottish  clown  who  never  knew  a  charm 
Beyond  the  powers  of  his  nervous  arm. 
Proud  of  his  might,  with  self-importance  full, 
Or  climbs  the  spiro,  or  fights  the  maddening  bull ; 
The  love  of  praise,  impatient  of  control, 
0*erflow8  the  scanty  limits  of  his  soul ; 
In  uncouth  jargon,  turbulcntly  loud, 
He  bawls  his  triumphs  to  the  wondering  crowd : 
"This  weli-strung  arm  dispensed  the  deadly  blow, 
Fell'd  the  proud  bull  and  sunk  his  glories  low:" 
Not  thoughts  more  towering  fill'd  Pelidib'  breast, 
When  thus  to  Greece  his  haughty  vaunts  express'd : 
"  I  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main, 
And  six  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain ;" 
Thus  full  and  fervid  throbb'd  the  pulse  of  pride. 
When  **  Venif  vidi,  vici"  Cmskr  cried. 
Each  vain  alike,  and  differing  but  in  names; 
These  poets  flatter — those  the  mob  acclaims ; 
Impartial  Death  soon  stops  the  proud  career. 
And  bids  Lkoexdrk  rot  with  DrMOURizn. 
The  God  whose  sovereign  care  o'er  all  extends. 
Sees  whence  their  madness  springs,  and  where  it 

ends; 
From  his  blest  height,  with  just  contempt,  looks 

down 
On  thundering  heroes  and  the  swaggering  clown: 
But  if  our  erring  reason  may  presume 
The  future  to  divine,  more  mild  his  doom 
Whose  pride  was  wrcck'd  on  vanquish'd  brutes 

alone, 
Than  his  whose  conquests  made  whole  nations 

groan. 
Can  Ganges'  sacred  wave,  or  Lethe's  flood. 
Wash  clear  the  garments  smear'd  with  civic  blood  ? 
What  hand  from  heaven's  dread  register  shall  tear 
The  page  where,  stamp'd  in  blood,  the  conqueror's 

crimes  appear  1 


IMPROMPTU  ON  AN  ORDER  TO  KILL 
THE  DOGS  IN  ALBANY. 

T  IS  done !  the  dreadful  sentence  is  decreed ! 
The  town  is  mail,  and  all  the  dogs  must  bleed ! 
Ah  me !  what  boots  it  that  the  dogs  are  slain, 
Since  the  whole  race  of  puppies  yet  remain ! 
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When  Mr.  Adams  took  a  degree  at  Harvard 
College,  in  1787,  he  had  already  seen  much  of  the 
world,  in  foreign  tchools,  or  travelling  in  the  suite 
of  hig  father,  or  in  the  official  life  upon  which  he  had 
entered,  at  this  early  Bge,aB  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1790  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1791  he  wrote  a  reply  to 
Paine's  "Rights  of  Man;"  in  1794  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  to  the  Hague,  in  1796  minister  to  Lis- 
bon, in  1797  minister  to  Berlin;  in  1801  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  in  1803  was  chosen  to  the 
senate,  in  1806  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Cambridge,  in  1809  went  to  Russia  as  minister, 
in  1814  was  a  meml>er  of  the  peace  commission 
at  Ghent,  in  1815  became  envoy  at  the  court  of 
London,  in  1817  was  recalled  to  enter  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1824  was  elected 
President.  Aller  the  close  of  his  administration, 
in  1829,  he  was  for  a  short  period  in  private  life, 
but  in  1831  he  reentered  Congress,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  district,  and  by  successive 
elections  held  his  seat  there  until  he  died,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1848. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  A  da  ms  as  a  poet  are  not  great, 
but  he  wrote  much  in  verse,  and  frequently  with 
good  sense, humour,  and  scholarly  polish.  Among 
bis  earlier  productions  are  translations  of  the  sev. 
enth  and  thirteenth  satires  of  Juvenal,  written  for 
Drnnie's  »'Port  Folio,"  and  he  once  showed  me 
a  translation  of  Wiblaxd'a  "  Oberon,"  which  he 
made  while  residing  officially  at  Berlin,  in  1798. 
It  would  have  been  printed  at  the  time,  had  not 
Wieland  informed  a  friend  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
exhibited  to  him  the  manuscript,  of  the  English 
version  of  his  |)oem  then  just  published  by  Mr. 
SoTiiKUY,  of  the  existence  of  which  Mr.  Adams 
had  not  been  aware. 

The  longest  of  Mr.  Adams's  original  poems  is 
**Dcrmot  Mac  Morrogh,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ire- 
land, an  Historical  Tale  of  the  Twelfth  Century, 
in  Four  Cantos,"  which  appeared  in  1832.  It  is 
a  story  of  various  profligacy  and  brutality,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  poetical  elements ;  but  Mr. 
Ai>A3is  deemed  the  nubjcrt  suitable  for  an  histori- 
cal tale,  and  to  give  it  **  an  interest  which  might 
invite  readers,"  it  appeared  *•  advisable  to  present 
it  in  the  garb  of  poetry.''  He  says,  \  it  is  intended 
also  as  a  moral  tale,  teaching  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States  the  virtues  of  conjugal  fidelity,  of 
genuine  piety,  and  of  devotion  to  their  country, 
by  pointing  the  fmgcr  of  scorn  at  the  example  six 
hundred  years  since  exhibited,  of  a  country  sold 
to  a  foreign  invader  by  the  joint  agency  of  violated 
marriage  vows,  unprincipled  ambition,  and  reli- 
gious imposture."  It  was  suspected  by  shrewd 
critics  that  the  distinguished  bard  was  thinking 
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of  some  events  nearer  home,  and  that  the  cnn 
icle  of  GiRALDUS  Cambrenris,  which  he  ref 
to  as  an  authority,  had  not  half  as  much  to 
with  the  suggestion  of  his  theme  and  its 
ment  as  certain  scandalous  chronicles  respectiqg 
his  own  successful  competitor  for  the  presidency, 
and  the  wife  of  one  of  his  leading  partisans.  Thii 
suspicion  was  not  lessened  by  the  disclaimer  ii 
the  opening  stanzas  of  the  poem : 

**I  siNO  of  Dkrmot,  Erin's  earlj  pride; 

The  pious  patriot  of  the  Emerald  strand ; 
The  first  deliverer,  fbr  a  stolen  bride. 

Who  sold  to  Albion's  kinf;  his  naUve  land. 
Bnt,  countrjmon  of  mine,  let  wo  betide 

The  man  who  thinks  of  aught  but  what's  in  han^ 
What  I  shall  tell  you,  happened,  jou  must  know. 
Beyond  the  $ea»,  six  hundred  yean  ago, 

*^  T  is  strange  how  often  readers  will  indolgs 
Their  wits  a  mystic  meaninf^^  to  dlscoTer; 

Secrets  ne'er  dreamt  of  by  the  bard  divulgs, 
And  where  he  shoots  a  duck  will  find  a  plover. 

Satiric  shafts  from  ererj  line  promulge, — 
Detect  a  tyrant,  wht^n  he  draws  a  loTer : — 

Nay,  so  intent  his  hidden  thoughts  to  see. 

Cry,  If  he  paint  a  scoundrel—'  Tliat  means  me.' . . . 

"  Against  all  this  I  enter  my  protest ; 

Dbemot  Mao  Hoeboob  shows  my  hero's  Ikce; 
Nor  will  I,  or  in  earnest  or  in  Jest, 

Permit  another  to  usurp  his  placo; 
And  give  meleare  to  say  that  I  know  best 

My  own  intentions  in  the  lines  I  trace; 
Let  no  man  therefore  draw  aside  the  screen. 
And  say  't  Is  any  other  that  I  mean." 

•*  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh"  added  very  little  to 
Mr.  Adams's  literary  feme.  Reviewers  of  all 
parties  condemned  it  as  an  utter  failure  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  wit.  It  is  probable  thai  the  emi- 
nent position  of  the  author  was  as  injurious  to 
him  with  the  critics,  as  it  was  advantageous  to 
his  booksellers  with  the  public 

A  collection  of  his  shorter  effusions  appeared 
soon  after  bis  death  under  the  title  of  **  Poems  of 
Religion  and  Society,"  and  the  editor  expresses  an 
opinion  that  many  of  them  "  are  informed  with 
wisdom  and  various  learning,"  and  that  some  of  the 
illustrious  writer's  hymns  «« are  among  the  finest 
devotional  lyrics  in  our  language."  This  praise 
is  not  altogether  undeserved,  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  discovered  that  they  are  more  remarkable  for 
the  quality  of  piety  than  fbr  that  of  poetry. 

Of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Mr.  Adams,  his 
erudition,  temper,  and  general  literary  character, 
I  have  given  some  account  in  **  The  Prose  Writen 
of  America."  Though  one  of  our  most  Yolumio- 
ous  authors,  and  possessed  of  abilities  by  which 
he  might  have  been  among  the  most  distingoished, 
he  will  probably  be  longer  remembered  as  a  states 
roan  than  as  a  man  of  letters. 
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THE  WANTS  Or  MAN. 

I  want  a  cabinet  profuse 

Of  medals,  coins,  and  gems ; 

Man  wants  bat  littl«  here  below, 

A  printing-press,  for  private  use. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.— Qolducits. 

Of  finy  thousand  ems  ; 

And  pianU,  and  minerals,  and  shells ; 

"  Man  winU  but  little  hera  below, 

Worms,  insects,  fishes,  birds ; 

Nor  wanU  that  little  long." 

And  every  beast  on  earth  that  dwells. 

*T  is  not  with  me  exactly  ao, 

In  solitude  or  herds. 

But 't  is  80  in  the  song. 

My  wanU  are  many,  and  if  told 

I  want  a  board  of  burnished  plate. 

Would  muster  many  a  score; 

Of  silver  and  of  gold ; 

And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

Tureens,  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

And  sculpture's  richest  mould ; 

Plateaus,  with  chandeliers  and  lamps. 

What  first  I  want  is  daily  bread, 

Plates,  dishes — all  the  same ; 

And  canvas-backs  and  wine ; 

And  porcelain  vases,  with  thp  stamps 
Of  Sevres  and  Angouleme. 

And  all  the  realms  of  nature  spread 
Before  me  when  I  dine ; 

W  ith  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beside, 

And  maples,  of  fair  glossy  stain, 

To  dress  my  dinner  well ; 

Must  form  my  chamber  doors. 

Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

And  carpeU  of  the  Wilton  grain 

My  appetite  to  quell. 

Must  cover  all  my  floors ; 

My  walls,  with  tapestry  bedeck'd. 

What  next  I  want,  at  heavy  cost. 

Must  never  be  outdyne ; 

Is  elegant  attire : 

And  damask  curtains  must  protect 

Black  sable  furs  for  winter's  frost. 

Their  colours  from  the  sun. 

And  silks  for  summer's  fire, 

And  Cashmere  shawls,  and  Brussels  lace 

And  mirrors  of  the  largest  pane 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck. 

From  Venice  must  be  brought ; 

And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace, 

And  sandal-wood  and  bamboo-cane, 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

For  chairs  and  Ubles  bought; 

On  all  the  mantel-pieces,  clocks 

And  then  I  want  a  mansion  fair, 

Of  thrice-gilt  bronze  must  stand. 

A  dwelling-house,  in  style. 

And  screens  of  ebony  and  box 

Four  stories  high,  for  wholesome  air^ 

Invite  the  stranger's  hand. 

A  massive  marble  pile ; 

With  halls  for  banquetings  and  balls. 

I  want  (who  does  not  wanti)  a  wife. 

All  furnished  rich  and  fine ; 

Atfectionate  and  fiiir. 

AVith  high  blood  studs  in  fifty  stalls, 

To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life, 

And  cellars  for  my  wine. 

And  all  its  joys  to  share ; 

Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

I  want  a  garden  and  a  park. 

Of  firm,  yet  placid  mind, 

My  dwelling  to  surround — 

With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still. 

A  thousand  acres,  (bless  the  mark  ?) 

With  sentiment  refined. 

With  walls  encompass'd  round — 

Where  flocks  may  range  and  herds  may  low, 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs. 

And  kids  and  lambkins  play, 

And  Fortune  fills  my  store, 

And  flowers  and  fruiu  commingled  grow. 

I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

All  Eden  to  display. 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 

I  want  (alas !  can  mortal  dare 

I  want,  when  summer's  foliage  falls, 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave  7) 

And  autumn  strips  the  trees. 

That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair— 

A  house  within  the  city's  walls. 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

For  comfort  and  for  ease; 

But  here,  as  space  is  somewhat  scant. 

And  when  my  bosom's  dariing  sings, 

And  acres  somewhat  rare. 

With  melody  divine, 

My  house  in  town  I  only  want 

A  pedal  harp  of  many  strings 

To  occupy — a  square. 

Must  with  her  voice  oomlnne. 

A  piano,  exquisitely  wrought, 

I  want  a  steward,  butler,  cooks; 

Must  open  stand,  apart. 

A  coachman,  footman,  grooms ; 

That  all  my  daughters  may  be  taught 

A  library  of  well-bound  books. 

To  win  the  stranger's  heart. 

And  picture-garnished  rooms , 

Co&EBOio's  Magdalen,  and  Night, 

My  wife  and  daughters  will  desire 

The  Matron  of  the  Chair; 

Refreshment  from  perfumes. 

GuiDo'a  fleet  Coursers,  in  their  flight, 

Cosmetics  for  the  skin  require. 

And  Claudba  at  least  a  pair. 

And  artificial  blooms. 
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The  civet  fragrance  shall  dispense, 

And  treasared  sweets  return; 
Cologne  revive  the  flagging  sense, 

And  smoking  amber  bnrn. 

And  when  at  night  my  weary  head 

Begins  to  droop  and  dose, 
A  chamber  south,  to  hold  my  bed, 

For  nature's  soft  repose ; 
With  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheet, 

Mattrass,  and  sack  of  down, 
And  comfortables  for  my  feet. 

And  pillows  for  my  crown. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend. 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour, 
Who  ne*^r  to  flatter  will  descend, 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power; 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  I  'm  wrong, 

My  inmost  soul  to  see ; 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  strong 

For  him,  as  his  for  me. 

I  want  a  kind  and  tender  heart. 

For  others  wants  to  feel ; 
A  soul  secure  from  Fortune's  dart. 

And  bosom  arm'd  with  steel ; 
To  bear  divine  chastisement's  rod. 

And,  mingling  in  my  plan, 
Submission  to  the  will  of  God, 

With  charity  to  man. 

I  want  a  keen,  observing  eye. 

An  ever-listening  ear, 
The  truth  through  all  dtsgruise  to  spy. 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear ; 
A  tongue,  to  speak  at  virtue's  need. 

In  Heaven's  sublimest  strain ; 
And  lips,  the  cause  of  man  to  plead. 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 

I  want  uninterrupted  health. 

Throughout  my  long  career, 
And  streams  of  never-failing  wealth, 

To  scatter  far  and  near — 
The  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed, 

Free  bounty  to  bestow. 
Supply  the  helpless  orphan's  need, 

And  soothe  the  widow's  wo. 

I  want  the  genius  to  conceive. 

The  talents  to  unfold. 
Designs,  the  vicious  to  retrieve, 

The  virtuous  to  uphold ; 
Inventive  power,  combining  skill, 

A  persevering  soul, 
Of  human  hearts  to  mould  the  will, 

And  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 

I  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place, 

The  ensigns  of  command. 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  grace. 

To  rule  my  native  land; 
Nor  crown,  nor  sceptre  would  I  ask, 

But  from  my  country's  will. 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task 

Her  cup  of  blias  to  fill. 


I  want  the  voice  of  honest  pmise 

To  follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thought,  in  future  days. 

The  friend  of  human  kind  ; 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise, 

Exulting  may  proclaim. 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies. 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man ; 

I  cannot  need  them  long. 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absorbing  all. 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  summon'd  to  my  final  call, — 

The  mercy  of  my  God. 

And  oh!  while  circles  in  my  veins 

Of  life  the  purple  stream, 
And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 

Of  nature's  transient  dream. 
My  soul,  in  humble  hope  unscared. 

Forget  not  thou  to  pray. 
That  this  tht  want  may  be  prepared 

To  meet  the  Judgment-Day. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  THE  FOREST. 

Tims  was,  when  round  the  lion's  den, 

A  peopled  city  raiited  its  head ; 
'T  was  not  inhabited  by  men. 

But  by  four-footed  beasts  inittead. 
The  lynx,  the  leopard,  and  the  bea^ 
The  tiger  and  the  wolf,  were  there ; 

The  hoof-defended  steed ; 
The  bull,  prepared  with  horns  to  gor^ 
The  cat  with  claws,  the  tu^ky  boar. 

And  all  the  canine  breed. 

In  social  compact  thus  combined. 

Together  dwelt  the  beasts  of  prey ; 
Their  murderous  weapons  all  resigned, 

Atid  vowed  each  other  not  to  slay. 
Among  them  Reynard  thrust  his  phiz; 
Not  hoof,  nor  horn,  nor  tusk  was  his, 

For  warfare  all  unfit; 
He  whispered  to  the  royal  dunce. 
And  gained  a  settlement  at  once ; 

His  weapon  was, — his  wit. 

One  summer,  by  some  fatal  spell, 

(Phoebus  was  peevish  for  some  scofl*, 
The  plague  upon  that  city  fell. 

And  swept  the  beasts  by  thousands  < 
The  lion,  as  became  his  part. 
Loved  his  own  people  from  his  heart. 

And  taking  counsel  snge, 
His  peerage  summoned  to  advise 
And  ofler  up  a  sacrifice. 

To  soothe  Apollo's  rage.   . 

Quoth  Lion,  **  We  are  sinners  all. 
And  even  it  most  be  confessed. 

If  among  sheep  I  chance  to  fall, 
I — I  am  guilty  as  the  rest 
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To  me  the  sight  of  Iamb  is  cunt, 
II  kindles  in  my  throat  a  thirsty- 

I  struggle  to  refrain, — 
Poor  innocent !  his  blood  so  sweet ! 
Hi»  flesh  so  delicate  to  eat ! 

I  find  resistance  vain. 

«  Now  to  be  candid,  I  must  own 

The  sheep  are  weak  and  I  am  strong, 
But  when  we  find  ourselves  alone. 

The  sheep  have  never  done  me  wrong. 
And,  since  I  purpose  to  reveal 
All  my  ofiences,  nor  conceal 

One  trespass  (rom  your  view ; 
My  appetite  is  made  so  keen. 
That  with  the  sheep  the  time  has  been 

I  took, — the  shepherd  too. 

**  Then  let  us  all  our  sins  confefts, 

And  whosoe'r  the  blackest  guilt, 
To  ease  my  people's  deep  distress. 

Let  his  atoning  blood  be  spilt. 
My  own  confession  now  you  hear, 
Should  none  of  deeper  dye  appear. 

Your  sentence  freely  give ; 
And  if  on  me  should  fall  the  lot 
Make  me  the  victim  on  the  spot. 

And  let  my  people  live." 

The  council  with  applauses  rung, 

To  hear  the  Codrus  of  the  wood; 
Though  still  some  doubt  suspended  hung, 

If  he  would  make  his  promise  good, — 
Quoth  Reyiurd,  **  Since  the  world  was  made, 
Was  ever  love  like  this  displayed  ? 

I^et  us  like  subjects  true 
Swear,  as  before  your  feet  we  fall. 
Sooner  than  you  should  die  for  all. 

We  all  will  die  for  you. 

''But  please  your  majesty,  I  deem, 

Submissive  to  your  royal  grace. 
You  bold  in  far  too  high  esteem 

That  paltry,  poltroon,  sheepish  race ; 
For  oft,  reflecting  in  the  shade, 
I  ask  myself  why  sheep  were  made 

By  all-creating  power  ? 
And  howsoever  I  tax  my  mind. 
This  the  sole  reason  I  can  find — 

For  lions  to  devour. 

•<  And  as  for  eating  now  and  then. 

As  well  the  shepherd  as  the  sheep,— 
How  can  that  braggart  breed  of  men 

Expect  with  you  the  peace  to  keep  1 
^  is  time  their  blustering  boast  to  stem, 
That  all  the  world  was  made  for  them — 

And  prove  creation's  plan ; 
Teach  them  by  evidence  profuse 
That  man  was  made  for  lion's  use, 

Not  lions  made  for  man." 

And  now  the  noble  peers  begin. 

And,  cheered  with  such  examples  bright. 
Disclosing  each  his  secret  sin. 

Some  midnight  murder  brought  to  light; 
Reynard  was  counsel  for  them  all. 
No  crime  the  assembly  could  appal. 


But  he  could  botch  with  paint : 
Hark,  as  his  honeyed  accents  roll: 
Each  tiger  is  a  gentle  soul. 

Each  blood-hound  is  a  saint. 

When  each  had  told  his  tale  in  turn, 

1*he  long-eared  beast  of  burden  came. 
And  meekly  said,  **  My  bowels  yearn 

To  make  confession  of  my  shame ; 
But  I  remember  on  a  time 
I  passed,  not  thinking  of  a  crime, 

A  haystack  on  my  way : 
His  lure  some  tempting  devil  spread, 
I  stretched  across  the  fence  my  head. 

And  cropped, — a  lock  of  hay." 

«*  Oh,  monster !  villian !"  Reynard  cried — 

«*  No  longer  seek  the  victim,  sire ; 
Nor  why  your  subjects  thus  have  died. 

To  expiate  Apollo's  ire." 
The  council  with  one  voice  decreed ; 
All  joined  to  execrate  the  deed, — 

**  What,  steal  another's  grass!" 
The  blackest  crime  their  lives  could  show. 
Was  washed  as  white  as  virgin  snow ; 

The  victim  was, — The  Ass. 


TO  A  BEREAVED  MOTHER. 


Sure,  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

When  infant  innocence  ascends. 
Some  angel,  brighter  than  the  rest. 

The  spotless  spirit's  flight  attends. 
On  wings  of  ecstasy  they  rise. 

Beyond  where  worlds  material  roll ; 
Till  some  fair  sister  of  the  skies 

Receives  the  unpolluted  soul. 
That  inextinguishable  beam, 

With  dust  united  at  our  birth. 
Sheds  a  more  dim,  discoloured  gleam 

The  more  it  lingers  upon  earth.  . .  • 

But  when  the  Lord  of  mortal  breath 

Decrees  his  bounty  to  resume, 
And  points  the  silent  shaA  of  death 

Which  speeds  an  infant  to  the  tomb^ 
No  passion  fierce,  nor  low  desire, 

Has  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  flame ; 
Back,  to  its  God,  the  living  fire 

Reverts,  unclouded  as  it  came. 
Fond  mourner !  be  that  solace  thine ! 

liCt  Hope  her  healing  charm  impart. 
And  soothe,  with  melodies  divine. 

The  anguish  of  a  mother's  heart. 

Oh,  think !  the  darlings  of  thy  love. 

Divested  of  this  earthly  clod, 
Amid  unnumbcr'd  saints,  above. 

Bask  in  the  bosom  of  their  God.  .  .  . 
O'er  thee,  with  looks  of  love,  they  bend ; 

For  thee  the  Lord  of  life  implore; 
And  ofl,  from  sainted  bliss  descend. 

Thy  wounded  quiet  to  restore. 
Then  dry,  henceforth,  the  bitter  tear; 

Their  part  and  thine  inverted  see : 
Thou  wert  their  guardian  angel  here, 

1'hey  guardian  angels  now  to  thee. 


JOSEPH   HOPKINSON. 


[B«ni,  1770.    Died,  IM].] 


JoflKPH  HoPEiirsox,  LL.  D.,  «on  of  Francis 
HoPKiNBON,  author  of  »♦  The  Battle  of  the  Kega," 
&c,  waa  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  bar  in  the  olHce  of  his  father.  He 
wrote  venea  with  fluency,  but  had  little  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  poet.  His  »  Hail  Columbia !" 
is,  however,  one  of  our  very  few  national  songs, 
and  is  likely  to  be  looked  for  in  all  collections  of 
American  poetry.  In  his  old  age  Judge  Hopkin- 
80N  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  the  history  of  this 
song  is  thus  given : 

..."  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1798,  wheti  war 
with  France  wu  thought  to  be  inevitable.  GongreKS  was 
then  in  ■e.^Klon  in  I'hiladulphin,  deliberating  upon  that  im- 
portant sul^ect,  and  actH  of  ho8tility  had  artually  taken 
place.  The  contest  between  England  and  France  was  rag- 
ing, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into 
parties  for  the  one  side  or  the  other,  some  thinking  that 
policy  and  duty  required  us  to  eitpouse  the  cause  of  repub> 
lican  France,  as  she  was  called ;  while  others  wvre  for  con- 
necting oumelves  with  Kugland,  under  the  belief  that  she 
was  the  great  preservative  power  of  good  principles  and 
safe  government.  The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  bel- 
lij^ereiits  was  fi>rcing  us  from  the  just  and  wise  policy  of 
President  W.^biiinotox,  which  was  to  do  equal  Justice  to 
both,  to  take  part  with  neither,  but  to  preserve  a  strict  and 
honest  neutrality  between  them.  The  prospect  of  a  rup- 
ture with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  portion 
of  the  people  who  espoused  her  cause ;  and  the  violence 
of  the  spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher,  I  think  not 
10  high,  in  our  country,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  upon  that 


question.  The  theatre  was  then  open  In  our  citj.  A  younf 
man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  wu 
about  to  take  his  benefit.  I  had  known  him  when  hewu 
at  school.  On  this  acqiiaintance,  he  called  on  me  one  Stt 
turday  afternoon,  his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  fill* 
lowing  Monday.  His  prospects  were  very  disheartening; 
but  he  said  that  if  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song  adapted 
to  the  tune  of  the  '  I^resldent's  March,'  he  did  not  doubt 
of  a  full  house ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  bad 
been  trying  to  accomplish  it,  but  had  not  succeeded.  I 
told  him  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  for  him.  He  came 
the  next  afternoon :  and  the  song,  such  as  it  is,  waa  rcatfy 
ibr  him. 

"The  ol^Ject  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an  Amaieam 
fpirit,  which  should  be  independent  ci,  and  above  the  inter* 
ests.  passions,  and  policy  of  both  belligerents ;  and  look  and 
toel  exclusively  for  our  own  honour  and  rights.  No  allurioa 
is  made  to  France  or  England,  or  the  quarrel  between  them; 
or  to  the  question,  which  was  most  in  fiiult  in  their  treat- 
ment of  us :  of  course  the  song  found  tkvour  with  both 
parties,  for  both  were  Americans;  at  least  neither  c«iakl 
disavow  the  sentiments  and  feelings  it  inculcattHl.  Such 
is  the  history  of  this  song,  which  has  endured  infinitely 
beyond  the  expectatton  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyond  any 
merit  it  can  boast  ot  except  that  of  being  truly  and  exclo- 
sively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  andspirit.*' 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1842,  the  author  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  a  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA. 

Hail,  Columbia  !  happy  land  ! 
Hail,  ye  heroes,  heaven-born  band  ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoy'd  the  i>eace  your  valour  won ! 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize. 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
Firm — united — let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  our  liberty ; 
As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots !  rise  one*  more ; 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 
I^t  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 

Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 

Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earned  prize. 
While  oflcring  peace  sincere  and  just, 
In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 
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That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  falL 
Firm — united,  Ac 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame ! 

Let  WASiiiNnTON's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applauae, 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applauae: 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill  and  godlike  power, 
He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war;  or  guides  with  ease. 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — united,  &c. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 

Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat. 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat : 

But,  armed  in  virtue  firm  and  true. 

His  hopes  are  fixed  on  heaven  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — united,  &c. 


WILLIAM   CLIFFTON. 


[BcvBlTTL    DiadlTM.] 


Cither  of  William  Clifftox  was  a 
f  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  in 
>lphiA.  The  poet,  from  his  childhood,  had 
lyucai  strength,  and  was  generally  a  sof- 
rom  disease;  but  his  mind  was  vigorous 
refully  educated,  and  had  he  lived  to  a 
age,  he  would  probably  have  won  an  en- 
reputation  as  an  author.  His  life  was 
1  by  few  incidents.  He  made  himself  ac- 
id with  the  classical  studies  pursued  in  the 
dtiea,  and  with  music,  painting,  and  such 
orts  as  he  supposed  he  could  indulge  in 
aost  advantage  to  his  health.  He  was 
;red  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gen- 
,  and  his  society  was  courted  alike  by 


the  fashionable  and  the  learned.  He  died  in 
December,  1799,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

The  poetry  of  Clifftoic  has  more  energy  of 
thought  and  diction,  and  is  generally  more  cor- 
rect and  harmonious,  than  any  which  had  been 
previously  written  in  this  country.  Much  of  it 
is  satirical,  and  relates  to  persons  and  events  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived;  and  the  small 
volume  of  his  writings  published  aAer  his  death 
doubtless  contains  M>me  pieces  which  would  have 
been  excluded  from  an  edition  prep;ircd  by  him- 
self^ for  this  reason,  and  because  they  were  un- 
finished and  not  originally  intended  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  world. 


<»^^«>^^^^^iw» 


O  WILLIAM  GIFFORD,  ESQ.* 

lese  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
'■  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies; 
few  and  feeble  are  the  muse's  strains, 
)  fine  frenzy  riots  in  the  veins, 
still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  belong 
ie  of  virtue  and  the  soul  of  song; 
t  kindling  ardour  still  can  wake  the  strings, 
learning  triumphs,  and  when  Giffobd  sings, 
e  the  lowliest  bard  his  tribute  pays, 
:le  wild-flower  to  thy  wreath  conveys; 
1,  if  permitted  round  thy  name  to  bloom, 
ist  one  effort  rescued  from  the  tomb, 
lie  this  delirious  age  enchanted  seema 
lectic  Fancy's  desultory  dreams ; 
wearing  fast  away  is  every  trac« 
idan  vigour,  and  of  Roman  grace, 
'ond  delight,  we  yet  one  bard  behold, 
race  polish'd,  and  as  Perseus  bold, 
n  the  art,  assert  the  muse  divine, 
ive  obtrusive  dulness  from  the  shrine. 
;hat  great  day  which  saw  the  Tablet  rise, 
king  block,  and  whisper  to  the  eyes, 
le  has  been  that  touchM  the  muse  so  near, 
;e  when  Learning  had  so  much  to  fear, 
V,  when  hve-lom  ladies  light  verse  framty 
rery  rebus-weaver  talks  of  Fame, 
en  Truth  in  classic  majesty  appear'd, 
reece,  on  high,  the  dome  of  science  rear'd, 
?e  and  perseverance,  care  and  pain 
the  steep,  the  rough  ascent  could  gain : 
jut  the  great  the  sun-clad  summit  found ; 
mk  were  baffled,and  the  strong  were  crown'd* 

\x^A  to  William  Cobbbtt*s  edition  of  the  **Ba- 
i  MevUd,"  publUhed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1700. 


The  tardy  transcript*s  nigh-wrought  page  confined 
To  one  pursuit  the  undivided  mind. 
No  venal  critic  fattened  on  the  trade ; 
Books  for  delight,  and  not  for  sale  were  made ; 
Then  shone,  superior,  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
The  chief  who  govemM,  and  the  sage  who  taught: 
The  drama  then  with  deathless  bays  was  wreathed. 
The  statue  quickened,  and  the  canvass  breathed. 
The  poet,  then,  with  unresisted  art, 
8way*d  every  impulse  of  the  captive  heart 
Touched  with  a  beam  of  Heaven's  creative  mind. 
His  spirit  kindled,  and  his  taste  refined : 
Incessant  toil  informed  his  rising  youth ; 
Thought  grew  to  thought,  and  truth  attracted  truth. 
Till,  all  complete,  his  perfect  soul  displayed 
Some  bloom  of  genius  which  could  never  fibde. 
So  the  sage  oak,  to  Nature's  mandate  true, 
Advanced  but  slow,  and  strengthen'd  as  it  grew ! 
But  when,  at  length,  (full  many  a  season  o'er,) 
Its  virile  head,  in  pride,  aloft  it  bore ; 
When  steadfast  were  its  roots,  and  sound  its  heart. 
It  bade  defiance  to  the  insect's  art, 
And,  storm  and  time  resisting,  still  remains 
The  never-dying  glory  of  the  plains. 

Then,  if  some  thoughtless  B  a  vies  dared  appear, 
Short  was  his  date,  and  limited  his  sphere; 
He  could  but  please  the  changeling  mob  a  day. 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours,  pass  away : 
So,  near  a  forest  tall,  some  worthless  flower 
Enjoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour. 
Scatters  its  little  poison  through  the  skies, 
Then  droops  its  empty,  hated  head,  and  dies. 

Still,  as  from  famed  Ilyssus'  classic  shore, 
To  Mincius'  banks,  the  muse  her  laurel  bore, 
The  sacred  plant  to  hands  divine  was  given. 
And  deathless  Maro  nursed  the  boon  of  Heaven 
Exalted  bard !  to  hear  thy  gentler  voice, 
The  valleys  listen,  and  their  swains  rejoice ; 
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But  when,  on  some  wild  mountain's  awful  form, 
We  hear  thy  spirit  chanting  to  the  storm. 
Of  hattlmg  chiofji,  gnd  armies  laid  in  gore. 
We  rage,  we  sigh,  we  wonder,  and  adore. 
Thus  Rome  with  Greece  in  rival  splendour  shone^ 
But  claim'd  immortal  satire  for  her  own; 
While  HoR4CK  pierced,  full  oft,  the  wanton  breast 
With  sportive  censure,  and  resistless  jest; 
And  that  Etrurian,  whoso  indignant  lay 
Thy  kindred  genius  can  so  well  display, 
With  many  a  well-aimM  thought,  and  pointed  line, 
Drove  the  bold  villain  from  his  black  design. 
For,  as  those  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre. 
With  tempered  dignity,  or  quenchless  ire, 
Through  all  the  various  paths  of  science  trod. 
Their  school  was  Nature  and  their  teacher  God. 
Nor  did  the  muse  decline  till,  o*er  her  head. 
The  savage  tempest  of  the  north  was  spread; 
Till  arm'd  with  desolation's  bolt  it  came. 
And  wrappM  her  temple  in  funereal  flame. 

But  soon  the  arts  once  more  a  dawn  diffuse, 
And  Daxts  haird  it  with  his  morning  muse; 
Petrarch  and  Boccacs  join'd  the  choral  lay, 
And  Amo  glisten'd  with  returning  day. 
Thus  science  rose ;  and,  all  her  troubles  pass'd, 
She  hoped  a  steady,  tranquil  reign  at  last; 
But  Faustus  came :  (indulge  the  painful  thought,) 
Were  not  his  countless  volumes  dearly  bought  1 
For,  while  to  every  clime  and  class  they  flew. 
Their  worth  diminished  as  their  numbers  grew. 
Some  pressman,  rich  in  Homer's  glowing  page, 
Could  give  ten  epics  to  one  wondering  age; 
A  single  thought  supplied  the  great  design. 
And  clouds  of  Iliads  spread  from  every  line. 
Nor  Homer's  glowing  page,  nor  Virgil's  lire 
Could  one  lone  breast  with  equal  flame  inspire. 
But,  lost  in  books,  irregular  and  wild, 
The  poet  wondcr'd,  and  tlie  critic  smiled : 
The  friendly  smile,  a  bulkier  work  repays ; 
For  fools  will  print,  while  greater  fools  will  praise. 

Touch'd  with  the  mania,  now,  what  millions  rage 
To  shine  the  laurcat  blockheads  of  the  age. 
The  dire  contagion  creeps  through  every  grade ; 
Girls,  coxcombs,  peers,  and  patriots  drive  the  trade : 
And  e*en  the  hind,  his  fruitful  flelds  forgot. 
For  rhyme  and  misery  leaves  his  wife  and  cot. 
Ere  to  Ids  breast  the  wasteful  mischief  spread. 
Content  and  plenty  cheered  his  little  shed ; 
And,  while  no  thoughts  of  state  perplex'd  his  mind, 
His  harvests  ripening,  and  Pastora  kind, 
He  laugh'd  at  toil,  with  health  and  vigour  bless'd, 
For  days  of  labour  brought  their  nignts  of  rest: 
But  now  in  rags,  ambitious  for  a  name, 
The  fool  of  (ortion,  and  the  dupe  of  fame, 
His  conscience  haunts  him  with  his  guilty  life, 
His  starving  children,  and  his  ruin'd  wife. 
Thus  ftwarming  wits,  of  all  materials  mode, 
Tlic'ii  Gothic  hands  on  social  quiet  laid. 
And.  as  tliey  rave,  unmindful  of  the  storm. 
Call  lust,  refinement;  anarchy,* reform. 


No  love  to  foster,  no  dear  friend  to  wrong, 
Wild  as  the  mountain  flood,  they  drive  nloiu 
And  sweep,  remorseless,  every  social  bloom 
To  the  dark  level  of  an  endless  tomb. 

By  arms  assail'd  we  still  can  arms  oppose. 
And  rescue  learning  from  her  brutal  foes ; 
But  when  those  foes  to  friendship  make  prct* 
And  tempt  the  judgment  with  the  baits  o(  sc 
Carouse  with  passion,  laugh  at  God's  contru 
And  sack  the  little  empire  of  the  soul, 
What  warning  voice  can savcl     Alas!  'tis  r 
The  age  of  virtue  will  return  no  more ; 
The  doating  world,  its  manly  vigour  flown. 
Wanders  in  mind,  and  dreams  on  folly's  ihn 
Come  then,  sweet  bard,  again  the  cause  dcfei 
Be  still  the  muses'  and  religion's  friend ; 
Again  the  banner  of  thy  wrath  display. 
And  save  the  world  from  Darwiiv's  tinsel  k 
A  soul  like  thine  no  listless  pause  should  kiu 
Truth  bids  thee  strike,  and  virtue  guides  the  ! 
From  every  conquest  still  more  dreadful  com' 
Till  dulncss  fly,  and  folly's  self  be  dumb. 
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The  mom  was  fresh,  and  pure  the  gale. 

When  Mart,  from  her  cot  a  rover, 
Pluck'd  many  a  wild  rose  of  the  vale 

To  bind  the  temples  of  her  lover. 
As  near  his  little  farm  she  stray *d. 

Where  birds  of  love  were  ever  pairing; 
She  saw  her  William  in  the  shade, 

The  arms  of  ruthless  war  preparing. 
"Though  now,"  he  cried, "  I  seek  tlic  hostile  p 
Mart  shall  smile,  and  all  be  fair  again." 

She  seized  his  hand,  and  <*Ah!"  she  cried, 

"Wilt  thou,  to  camps  and  war  a  straugi 
Desert  thy  Mart's  faithful  side. 

And  bare  thy  life  to  every  danger? 
Yet,  gOf  brave  youth !  to  arms  awu^- ! 

My  maiden  hands  for  flgiit  shall  drc^  th 
And  when  the  drum  beats  far  away, 

I'll  drop  a  silent  tear,  and  bU*as  thee. 
Retum'd  with  honour,  from  the  hostile  plai 
Mart  will  smile,  and  all  be  fair  again. 

"The  bugles  through  the  forest  wind. 

The  woodland  soldiers  call  to  battle : 
Bo  some  protecting  angel  kind, 

And  guard  thy  life  when  cannons  rattle 
She  sung — and  as  the  rose  appears 

In  sunshine,  when  the  storm  is  over, 
A  smile  beam'd  sweetly  through  her  tcaxs- 

The  blush  of  promise  to  her  lover. 
Retum'd  in  triumph  from  the  hostile  plain 
All  shall  be  fair,  and  Mart  smile  again. 
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[Bora,  1773.    Died,  1811  ] 


B  writer  wa«  once  ranked  by  oar  American 
among  the  great  masters  of  English  verae ; 

was  believed  that  his  reputation  would  en- 
IS  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote, 
absurd  estimate  of  his  abilities  shows  the 
bed  condition  of  taste  in  his  time,  and  per- 
:aused  some  of  the  faults  in  his  later  works. 
BERT  Treat  Pat  ice,  junior,*  was  bom  at 
ton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ninth  of  Decern- 
773.     His  father,  an  eminent  lawyer,  held 

honourable  offices  under  tlie  state  and  na- 

govemments,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  • 
edaration  of  Independence.  The  family  hav- 
;moved  to  Boston,  when  he  was  about  seven 
old,  the  poet  received  his  early  education  in 
ity,  and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1788. 
arccr  here  was  brilliant  and  honourable ;  no 
»er  of  his  class  was  so  fiimiliar  with  the  an- 
lan^uages,  or  with  elegant  English  literature ; 
js  biographer  assures  us  that  he  was  person- 
•opular  among  his  classmates  and  the  offi- 
►f  ihe  university.  When  he  was  graduated, 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  the  opening 
?s  of  his  heart,  as  for  the  vivacity  of  hin  wit, 
igour  of  his  imagination,  and  the  variety  of 
nowledge.  A  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a 
mpt  of  selfishness  are  usual  concomitants,  and 
n  were  striking  characteristics.  Urbanity  of 
lers  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling  imparted  a  charm 
t  benignant  temper  and  social  disposition.*' 
hile  in  college  he  had  won  many  praises  by 
setical  ^  exercises,*'  and  on  the  completion  of 
location  he  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  to 
ture  as  a  profession.  His  father,  a  man  of 
lar  austeri^,  had  marked  out  for  him  a  dif- 
t  career,  and  obtained  for  him  a  clerkship  in 
rcantile  house  in  Boston.  But  he  was  in  no 
fitted  for  the  pursuits  of  business ;  and  after 
f  months  he  abandoned  the  counting-room, 
y  upon  his  pen  for  the  means  of  living.    In 

he  established  the  "  Federal  Orrery,"  a  po- 
.  and  literary  gazette,  and  conducted  it  two 
,  but  without  industry  or  discretion,  and  there- 
vithout  profit.  Soon  after  leaving  the  uni- 
y,  he  had  become  a  constant  visiter  of  the 
re,  then  recently  established  in  Boston.  His 
acy  with  persons  connected  with  the  stage 
»  his  marriage  with  an  actress ;  and  this  to 
(elusion  from  fiudiionable  society,  and  a  dis- 
mcnt  with  his  father,  which  lasted  until  his 

;  was  destitute  of  true  courage,  and  of  that 

B  WB  originally  called  Thomas  Pains  ;  but  on  the 
of  an  elder  brother,  in  ISOl.  hit  niune  was  chMiged 
act  of  the  MaaMchosetts  legislature  to  that  of  his 


kind  of  pride  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
integrity  and  worth.  When,  therefore,  he  found 
himself  unpopular  with  the  town,  he  no  longer  en- 
deavoured to  deserve  regard,  but  neglected  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  became  intemperate,  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  indolence.  The  office  of  **  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies"  in  the  theatre,  an  anomalous 
station,  created  for  his  benefit,  still  yielded  him  a 
moderate  income,  and,  notwithstanding  the  irreg- 
ularity of  his  habits,  he  never  exerted  his  poetical 
abilities  without  success.  For  his  poems  and  other 
productions  he  obtained  prices  unparalleled  in  this 
country,  and  rarely  equalled  by  tlie  rewards  of  the 
most  popular  European  authors.  For  the  «*  In- 
vention of  Letters,"  written  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  Harvard  University,  he  received  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  or  more  than  five  dollars  a 
line.  "  The  Ruling  Passion,"  a  poem  recitexl  be- 
fore the  PhrBcta  Kappa  Society,  was  little  less 
profitab'e ;  and  he  was  paid  seven  hundred  and 
fitly  dollars  for  a  song  of  half  a  dozen  stanzas,  en- 
titled "  Adams  and  Liberty." 

His  habits,  in  the  sunshine,  gradually  improved, 
and  his  friends  who  adhered  to  him  endeavoured 
to  wean  him  from  dissipation,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  study  the  law,  and  establish  himself  in  an  hon- 
ourable position  in  society.  They  were  for  a  time 
successful ;  be  entered  the  office  of  the  Honourable 
TuEOPiiiLus  Parsoxs,  of  Newburyport ;  applied 
himself  diligently  to  his  studies;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  l)ecame  a  popular  advocate.  No  law- 
yer ever  commenced  business  with  more  brilliant 
prospects ;  but  his  indolence  and  recklessness  re* 
turned ;  his  business  was  neglected  ;  his  reputa 
tion  decayed ;  and,  broken  down  and  disheartened 
by  poverty,  disease,  and  the  neglect  of  his  old  as- 
sociates, the  evening  of  his  life  presented  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  its  morning,  when  every  sign 
gave  promise  of  a  bright  career.  In  his  last  years, 
says  his  biographer,  "  without  a  library,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  frequently  uncertain  whence 
or  whether  he  could  procure  a  meal,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  astonishingly  increased ;  neither  sick- 
ness nor  penury  abated  his  love  of  books  and  in- 
structive conversation."  He  died  in  ''an  attic 
chamber  of  his  father's  house,"  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1811,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

Dr.  JoHirsoTT  said  of  Drtdxtt,  of  whom  Pai^x 
was  a  servile  but  unsuccessful  imitator,  that  **  hit 
delight  was  in  wiW  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment, 
in  the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit ;"  that 
he  <*  delighted  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning, 
where  light  and  darkness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  ap- 
proach the  precipice  of  absurdity,  and  hover  over 
the  abyss  of  unideal  vacancy."    The  censure  is 
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more  applicable  to  the  copy  than  the  original. 
There  waa  no  freshnesa  in  PAiXK'a  writings;  hia 
aubjecta,  hia  characters,  his  thoughts,  were  ail  com- 
monplace and  familiar.  Hia  mind  was  figwhioned 
by  books,  and  not  by  converse  with  the  world.  He 
had  a  brilliant  fancy,  and  a  aingular  command  of 
language ;  but  he  was  never  content  to  bo  simple 
and  natural.  He  endeavoured  to  be  magnificent 
and  striking ;  he  was  perpetually  searching  for  con- 
ceits and  extravagances;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  illustrations  and  ornaments,  he  was  unintelli- 
gible and  tawdry.  From  no  other  writer  could  so 
many  instances  of  the  false  sublime  be  selected. 
He  never  spoke  to  the  heart  in  its  own  language. 
Paiitk  wrote  with  remarkable  facility.  It  is 
related  of  him  by  his  biographers,  that  he  had 
finished  **  Adams  and  Liberty,"  and  exhibited  it  to 
some  gentlemen  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  His  host 
pronounced  it  imperfect,  as  the  name  of  Washixg- 
Tov  was  omitted,  and  declared  that  he  sliould  nut 
approach  the  sideboard,  on  which  bottles  of  wine 
had  just  been  placed,  until  he  had  written  an  ad- 


ditional stanza.  The  poet  mused  a  moment,  called 
for  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  linea,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  song : 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  orertbadow  ata  land. 

lU  bult*  could  ne'er  rend  FFeedoin**  temple  asunder; 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Waahingtoa  stitod. 
And  repniHe  with  his  breast  the  assaulta  of  the  thunder ! 
His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the  deep  t 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons^  Ste. 

Ho  had  agreed  to  write  the  **  opening  address," 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  1798. 
HoDOKiNsox,  the  manager,  called  on  him  in  the 
evening,  before  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  upbraid- 
ed him  for  his  negligence ;  the  first  line  of  it  being 
yet  unwritten.  "  Pray,  do  not  be  angry,"  said 
Paink,  who  was  dining  with  some  literary  friends; 
**  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of  wine." — "  No,  sir,** 
replied  the  manager ;  **  when  you  begin  to  write, 
I  will  begin  to  drink."  Paimb  took  his  pen,  at  a 
aide-table,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  finished  the 
address,  which  is  one  of  the  best  he  ever  wrote. 


ADAMS  AND  LIBERTY. 

Ts  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  those  rights,  which  unstained  from  your  sires 
had  descended, 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valour  has 
bought, 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers 
defended. 
Mid  the  reign  of  mild  Peace 
May  your  nation  increase. 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  •  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls 
its  waves. 

In  a  clime  whose  rich  vales  feed  the  marts  of  the 
world, 
Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  com- 
motion, 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurKd, 
To  incense  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  ocean. 
But  should  pirates  invade. 
Though  in  thunder  array'd, 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  6cc 

The  fame  of  our  arma,  of  our  laws  the  mild  away, 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story, 
mil  the  dark  clouds  of  faction  obscured  our  young 
day. 
And  envclop'd  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told, 
Who  their  country  have  sold, 
And  bartered  their  God  for  his  image  in  gold, 
That  ne'er  will  the  sons,  dec 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in 

blood. 
And  society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolution, 
May  Peace,  like  the  dove  who  retum'd  from  the 

flood. 


Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitution. 
But  though  peace  is  our  aim, 
Yet  the  boon  we  disclaitn. 
If  bought  by  our  sovereignty,  justice,  or  fiime. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c 

'TIS  the  fire  of  the  flint  each  American  warms: 

Let  Rome's  haughty  victors  beware  of  collisioa ; 
Let  them  bring  all  the  vassals  of  Europe  in  arms; 
We  're  a  world  by  ourselves,  and  disdain  •  di- 
vision. 
While,  with  patriot  pride. 
To  our  laws  we  're  allied. 
No  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c 

Our  mountsins  are  crowned  with  imperial  oak. 
Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  ages  have  noa^ 
ish'd; 
But  long  e'er  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke. 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  field  where  it 
flourished. 
Should  invasion  impend. 
Every  grove  would  descend 
From  the  hilltops  they  shaded  our  shores  to  defend. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  ditc 

Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm, 
Lest  our  liberty's  growth  should  be  checked  by 
corrosion ; 
Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us ;  we  heed  not 
the  storm ; 
Our  realm  fears  no  ahock,  but  the  earth's  own 
explosion. 
Foes  assail  us  in  vain, 
Though  their  fleets  bridge  the  main. 
For  our  altars  and  laws  with  our  lives  we  '11  main- 
tain. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  lan^ 
Its  bolts  could  ne'er  rend  FFeedom'i  templi 
asunder ; 
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inmoTed,  tt  ite  portal  would  Waihivotoit 

stand, 
epulfe,  with  hia  breast,  the  assaults  of  the 
tlionder ! 
His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap, 
onduct  with  its  point  every  flash  to  the  deep ! 
For  ne*er  shall  the  sons,  du;. 

ame  to  the  world  sound  America's  voice ; 
intrigues  can  her  sons  from  their  gOTernment 

sever; 
ride  is  her  Adama  ;  her  laws  arc  his  choice, 
1  shall  flourish  till  Liberty  slumbers  forever. 

Then  unite  heart  and  hand, 

Like  LsoKinAs'  hand, 
wear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  And  land, 
It  ne*er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
lile  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  tlie  sea  rolls 
its  waves ! 


I  A  "  MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

SIR  JOHN  MOORE." 

eart  elate,  with  modest  valour  bold, 
vith  fond  rage  to  vie  with  cliiefs  of  old. 
by  resolve,  yet  by  example  warm'd, 
if  the  model  of  his  glory  formed, 
vin;?  trait  from  every  chief  he  caught : 
used  like  Fabius,  and  like  Cesar  fought 
dent  hope  surveyM  the  heights  of  fame, 
on  its  rocks  to  grave  a  soldier's  name ; 
'er  its  clifEi  to  bid  the  banner  wave, 
ton  fights,  to  conquer  and  to  save^^. 
nred  on  fields,  with  tropliied  interest  graced, 
;ird  for  glory,  where  he  mused  from  taste, 
gh  emprise  his  dazzling  helm  was  plumed, 

II  the  polished  patriot-hero  bloom'd. 

.  as  he  strode,  his  glorying  country  saw 
ame  was  virtue,  and  ambition  law ; 
t  beheld,  with  fond  delight,  conspire      [fire. 
[amlborouoh's  fortune  and  her  Sis?fET*B 
Jalvi's  rock,  with  clef^  abrupt  deformed, 
ith  to  fiime  toifd  up  the  breach  he  storm'd ; 
er  the  clouds  the  victor  chief  was  seen, 
le  in  terror,  and  in  height  serene, 
equal  mind  so  well  could  triumph  greet, 
ve  to  conquest  charms  that  soothed  defeat 
ittle  done,  his  brow,  with  thought  overcast, 
1  as  Mercy,  smiled  on  perils  past 
path-choked  fosse,  the  batter*d  wall,  inspired 
le,  that  sought  him,  from  the  field  retired, 
ing  Pity  touched  that  godlike  heart, 
lich  no  peril  could  dismay  impart; 
iplting  pearls  in  that  stern  eye  could  shine, 
ighten'd  courage  down  the  thundering  line, 
unts  tJie  sea-bird  in  the  boreal  sky. 
Its  where  steeps  in  beetling  ruin  lie ; 
rh  warring  whirlwinds  curl  the  Norway  seaa, 
le  rocks  tremMe,  and  the  torrents  freeze ; 
the  fleece,  by  beauty's  bosom  presa'd, 
)wn  that  warms  the  storm-beat  eider's  breast ; 
lods  of  frost,  where  Winter  smites  the  deep, 
dged  the  plumes  on  which  the  Graces  sleep. 


In  vain  thy  clifib,  Hispania,  lift  the  sky, 
Where  Cssar's  eagles  never  dared  to  fly ! 
To  rude  and  sudden  arms  while  Freedom  springy 
Napolion's  legions  mount  on  bolder  wings. 
In  vain  thy  «ons  their  steely  nerves  oppose, 
Bsre  to  the  rage  of  tempests  and  of  foes ; 
In  vain,  with  naked  breast  the  storm  defy 
Of  furious  battle  and  of  piercing  sky : 
Five  waning  reigns  had  marked,  in  long  decay. 
The  gloomy  glory  of  thy  setting  day ; 
While  bigot  power,  with  dark  and  dire  disgrace. 
Oppressed  the  valour  of  thy  gallant  race. 
No  martial  phalanx,  led  by  veteran  art, 
Comltined  thy  vigour,  or  confirmed  thy  heart : 
Thy  bands  dispersed,  like  Rome  in  wild  defeat 
Fled  to  the  mountains,  to  entrench  retreat..... 

Illustrious  MooBK,  by  foe  and  famine  press'd, 
Yet  by  each  soldier's  proud  affection  bleas'd, 
Unawed  by  numbers,  saw  the  impending  host 
With  front  extending,  lengthen  down  the  coast 
**  Charge !  Britons,  charge !"  the  exulting  chief  ex- 
claims : 
Swifl  Ynoves  the  field ;  the  tide  of  armour  flames ; 
On,  on  they  rush ;  the  solid  column  flies, 
And  shouts  tremendous,  as  the  foe  defies. 
While  all  the  battle  rung  from  side  to  side. 
In  deatli  to  conquer  was  the  warrior's  pride. 
Where'er  the  war  its  unequal  tempest  pour'd, 
The  leading  meteor  was  his  glittering  sword ! 
Thrice  met  the  fight  and  thrice  the  vanquish*d  Gaul 
Found  the  firm  line  an  adamantine  wall. 
Again  repulsed,  again  the  legions  drew, 
And  Fate's  dark  shafts  in  volley 'd  shadows  flew. 
Now  storm'd  the  scene  where  soul  could  soul  attest. 
Squadron  to  m|uadron  join'd,  and  breast  to  breast; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  intrepid  valour  glow'd, 
From  rank  to  rank  the  inspiring  champion  rode 
Loud  broke  the  war-cloud,  as  his  charger  sped ; 
Pale  the  curved  lightning  quivor'd  o'er  his  head ; 
Again  it  bursts ;  peal,  echoing  peal,  succeeds ; 
The  bolt  is  launch'd ;  the  peerless  soldier  bleeds ! 
Hark !  as  he  falls.  Fame's  swelling  clarion  cries, 
«  Britannia  triumphs,  though  her  hero  dies !" 
The  grave  he  fills  is  all  the  realm  she  yields, 
And  that  proud  empire  deathless  honor  shields. 
No  fabled  phoenix  from  his  bier  revives ; 
Hb  ashes  perish,  but  his  country  lives. 

Immortal  dead !  with  musing  awe  thy  foes 
Tread  not  the  hillock  where  thy  bones  repose ! 
There,  sacring  mourner,  see,  Britannia  spreads 
A  chaplet  glistening  with  the  tears  she  sheds ; 
With  burning  censer  glides  around  thy  tomb, 
And  scatters  incense  where  thy  laurels  bloom ; 
With  rapt  devotion  sainted  vigil  keepe — 
Shines  with  Religion,  and  with  Glory  weeps ! 
Sweet  sleep  the  brave !  in  solemn  chant  shall  sound 
Celestial  vespers  o'er  thy  sacred  ground ! 
Long  ages  hence,  in  pious  twilight  seen. 
Shall  choirs  of  seraphs  sanctify  thy  green ; 
At  curfew-hour  shall  dimly  hover  there. 
And  charm,  with  sweetest  dirge,  (he  listening  air  I 
With  homage  tranced,  shall  every  pensive  mind 
Weep,  while  the  requiem  passes  on  the  wind 
Till,  sadly  swelling  Sorrow's  softest  notes, 
It  dies  in  distance,  while  its  echo  floats ! 


WILLIAM    MUNFORD. 

[Bora.  1775.    Died,  1825.] 


Willi  AX  Muwfobd,  the  translator  of  the  "Il- 
iad/' was  horn  in  the  county  of  Mecklenbun^,  in 
Virginia,  on  the  fifteenth  of  A  agust,  1 775.  His  fa- 
ther, Colonel  RoRKRT  Mu:f  Fonn,  was  honourably 
distinguished  in  aflairs  during  the  Revolution,  and 
aAerward  gave  much  attention  to  literature.  Some 
of  his  letters,  to  l)e  found  in  collections  relating  to 
the  time,  are  written  with  grace  and  vigour,  and 
he  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  of 
considerable  merit,  which,  with  a  few  minor  po- 
ems, were  published  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  at  Petersburg,  in  1798.  In  his  best 
comedy,  *•  The  Candidates,"  in  three  acts,  he  ex- 
poses to  contempt  the  falsehood  and  corruption  by 
which  it  was  frequently  attempted  to  influence  ihe 
elections.  In  "  The  Patriots,"  in  five  acts,  he  coi>- 
tra«(t),  probably  with  an  eye  to  some  instance  in 
Yirgiiiin,  a  real  and  pretended  love  of  country. 
He  had  commenced  a  translation  of  Oyiu's  "  Mct- 
aniurphoses"  into  English  verse,  and  had  finished 
the  first  book,  when  death  arrested  his  labours. 
He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  humour,  and  was  re- 
spected for  many  social  virtues.  His  literary  ac- 
tivity is  referred  to  thus  particularly,  because  I 
have  not  seen  that  the  pursuits  and  character  of 
the  father,  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  writers 
U|)on  the  life  of  the  son,  which  was  undoubtedly 
in  a  very  large  degree  influenced  by  them. 

William  Muxford  was  transferred  from  an 
academy  at  Petersburg,  to  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  a 
letter  written  soon  after  he  entered  his  fourteenth 
year,  we  have  some  information  in  regard  to  his 
situation  and  prospects.  "I  received  from  na- 
ture," he  says,  "  a  weakly  constitution  and  a  sick- 
ly Ihxiy ;  and  I  have  the  unhappiness  to  know  that 
my  poor  mother  is  in  want  I  am  absent  from 
her  and  my  dear  sisters.  Put  this  in  the  scale  of 
evil.  I  possess  the  rare  and  almost  inestimable 
blessing  of  a  friend  in  Mr.  Wtthk  and  in  JoH3r 
Raxiiolpu;  I  have  a  mother  in  whose  heart  I 
have  a  large  share ;  two  sisters,  whose  afiections 
I  flatter  myself  are  fixed  upon  me ;  and  fair  pros- 
jiects  before  me,  provided  I  can  complete  my  edu- 
cation, and  am  not  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Put  these  in  the  scale  of  good."  This 
was  a  brave  letter  for  a  boy  to  write  under  such 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Wtthe  here  referred  to  was  aAerward  the 
celebrated  chancellor.  He  was  at  this  time  pro- 
fesKor  of  law  in  the  college,  and  young  Mukforh 
lived  in  his  family ;  and,  sharing  the  fine  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  retired  statesman  regarded  the 
literature  of  antiquity,  he  became  an  object  of  his 
warm  affection.  His  design  to  translate  the  **  II- 
ind'*  was  formed  at  an  early  period,  and  it  was 
probably  encouraged  bv  Mr.  Wttue,  who  per- 
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sonally  instructed  him  in  ancient  leammg.  la 
1792,  when  Mr.  Wtthk  was  made  chancellor,  and 
removed  to  Richmond,  Mr.  Muitpohd  accompa- 
nied him,  but  he  afterward  returned  to  the  college, 
where  he  hod  graduated  with  high  honours,  to  at^ 
tend  to  the  law  lectures  of  Mr.  St.  Gboroi  Tuck- 
er. In  his  twentieth  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
in  his  native  county,  and  his  abilities  and  indostry 
soon  secured  for  him  a  respectable  practice.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  in  the  puUie 
confidence,  and  in  1797  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  in  which  he  continued 
until  1802,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate, 
which  he  left  after  four  years,  to  enter  the  Privy 
Council,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  membor 
until  1811.  He  then  received  the  place  of  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  which  he  retained  on- 
til  his  death.  This  occurred  at  Richmond,  where 
he  had  resided  for  nineteen  years,  on  the  twenty* 
first  of  July,  1825.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary 
professional  and  political  labours,  he  reported  the 
decisions  of  the  Virginia  SuprenM  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, preparing  six  annual  volumes  without  as- 
sistance, and  four  others,  afterward,  in  connexioa 
with  Mr.  W.  W.  Hsitrt.  He  possessed  in  t 
remarkable  degree  the  affectionata  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  House  of 
Delegates,  upon  his  death,  illustrated  their  regard 
for  his  memory  by  appointing  his  eldest  son  to  the 
office  which  he  had  so  long  held,  and  which  bat 
thus  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer  coo* 
tinned  in  his  fiimily. 

The  only  important  literary  production  of  Mr. 
Mdnford  is  his  Homer.  This  was  his  life-k- 
hour.  The  amazing  splendour  of  the  Tale  of  Troy 
captivated  his  boyish  admiration,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  own  fine  mind  enabled  him  but  to  see 
more  and  more  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  he  commenced  his  ver- 
sion, but  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  written  in 
1811,  and  the  work  was  not  completed  until  a 
short  time  before  he  died.  In  his  modest  pre£ic8 
he  says :  *<  The  author  of  this  translation  was  in* 
duced  to  undertake  it  by  fond  admiration  of  the 
almost  unparalleled  sublimity  and  beauty  of  tht 
original ;  neither  of  which  peculiar  g^races  of  H<h 
XER^s  muse  has,  he  conceives,  been  suflliciently 
expressed  in  the  smooth  and  melodious  rhymes 
of  PoFB.  It  is  true  that  the  fine  poem  of  that 
elegant  writer,  which  was  the  delight  of  my  boy* 
ish  days,  and  will  always  be  read  by  roe  with  un* 
common  pleasure,  appears  in  some  parts  mora 
beautiful  than  even  the  work  of  Hoxeb  himself; 
but  frequently  it  is  less  beautiful ;  and  seldom  docs 
it  equal  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek."  He  had  not 
seen  Cowpxr's  **  Iliad"  until  his  own  was  consid- 
erably advanced,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
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*r  acqaainted  with  Chapvaiv's  or  Sothi- 
He  wrote,  too,  before  the  Homeric  poetry 
eived  the  attention  of  those  German  acbol- 
lee  masterly  criticisms  haTo  given  to  its 
'e  an  entirely  new  character.  But  he  had 
the  **  Iliad"  until  his  own  mind  was  thor- 
imbued  with  its  spirit ;  he  approached  his 
h  the  fondest  enthusiasm ;  well  equipped 
6  best  leamini?  of  his  day ;  a  style  ^h- 
pon  the  most  approved  models:  dignified, 
and  disciplined  into  uniform  elegance; 
idicial  habit  of  mind,  joined  with  a  consci- 


entious determination  to  present  the  living  Hoxkb, 
as  he  was  known  in  Greece,  to  the  readers  of  our 
time  and  language. 

His  manuscript  remained  twenty  years  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  and  was  finally  published 
in  two  largo  octavo  volumes,  in  Boston,  in  1846. 
It  received  the  attention  due  from  our  scholars  to 
such  a  performance,  and  the  general  judgment  ap- 
pears to  have  assigned  it  a  place  near  to  Chap- 
xah's  and  CowpEa*8  in  fidelity,  and  between 
Cowpkb's  and  Pope's  in  elegance,  energy,  and 
all  the  best  qualities  of  an  English  poem. 


TRACTS  FROM  THE  "ILIAD." 

•jmNG  OF  HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE, 
er  the  mighty  Hector  made  reply : 
ou  hast  said  employs  my  thoughtful  mind, 
n  the  Trojans  much  I  dread  reproach, 
rojan  dames  whose  garments  sweep  the 
I  coward,  I  should  shun  the  war ;   [gnround, 
»  my  soul  to  such  disgrace  incline, 
»  be  always  bravest  I  have  learned, 
th  the  first  of  Troy  to  lead  the  fight; 
ig  so  my  father's  lofty  claim 
y,  and  my  own  renown  in  arms. 
1  I  know,  in  heart  and  mind  convinced, 
vill  come  when  sacred  Troy  must  fall, 
II A V,  and  the  people  of  renown*d 
ractised  Priam  !     Yet  for  this,  to  me 
h  concern  arises ;  not  the  woes 
he  Trojans,  not  my  mother's  griefii^ 
al  Priam's  nor  my  brethren's  deaths, 
nd  brave,  who  slain  by  cruel  foes 
laid  low  in  dust,  so  wring  my  heart 
Jistress,  when  some  one  of  the  Greeks 
in  armour  clad,  shall  drive  thee  hence, 
f 8  of  freedom  gone,  a  weeping  slave ! 
I  at  Argos  thou  mayst  ply  the  loom, 
le  proud  mistress ;  or  mayst  water  bring, 
[epsa's  or  Hyperia's  fountain,  sad 
ich  reluctant,  stooping  to  the  weight 
necessity :  and  some  one,  then, 
ibee  weep,  will  say,  *  Behold  the  wife 
TOR,  who  was  first  in  martial  might 
le  warlike  Trojans,  when  they  fought 
the  walls  of  Iljon !'    So  will  speak 
sedless  passer-by,  and  grief  renewed 
n  thee,  for  such  a  husband  lost, 
arm  might  slavery's  evil  day  avert 
may  then  a  heap  of  earth  conceal 
the  silent  tomb,  before  I  hear 
ieks  of  terror  and  captivity." 
laid,  illustrious  Hbctou  stretch'dhis  arms 
his  child ;  but  to  the  nurse's  breast 
e  clung  crying,  hiding  in  her  robe 
i  fiice,  aflrigbted  to  behold 
er's  awful  aspect ;  fearing  too 
»n  helm,  and  crest  with  horse-hair  crown'd, 
nodding  dreadful  from  its  lofty  cone, 
him.    Sweetly  then  the  lather  smi'ed, 
setly  smiled  the  mother !    Soon  the  chief 
d  the  threatening  helmet  from  his  head, 
oad  it  on  the  ground,  all  beaming  bright ; 


Then  having  fondly  kis^'d  his  son  beloved 
And  toss'd  him  playfully,  he  thus  to  Jove 
And  all  the  immortals  pray'd :  "  0  grant  me,  Jove, 
And  other  powers  divine,  that  this  my  son 
May  be,  as  I  am,  of  the  Trojan  race 
In  glory  chief.    So !  let  him  be  renown'd 
For  warlike  prowess  and  commanding  sway 
With  power  and  wisdom  join'd,  of  Ilion  king ! 
And  may  the  people  say,  *This  chief  excels 
His  father  much,  when  from  the  field  of  fame 
Triumphant  he  returns,  bearing  aloft 
The  bloody  spoils,  some  hostile  hero  slain. 
And  his  fond  mother's  heart  expands  with  joy  f 
He  said,  and  placed  his  child  within  the  arms 
Of  his  beloved  spouse.    She  him  received, 
And  softly  on  her  fragrant  bosom  laid. 
Smiling  with  tearful  eyes.    To  pity  moved. 
Her  husband  saw :  with  kind  consoling  hand 
He  wiped  the  tears  away,  and  thus  he  spake  : 
"  My  dearest  love  I  grieve  not  thy  mind  for  me 
Excessively.    No  man  can  send  me  hence, 
To  Pluto's  hall,  before  the  appointed  time ; 
And  surely  none  of  all  the  human  race. 
Base  or  e'en  brave,  has  ever  shunn'd  his  fate — 
His  fate  forcdoom'd,  since  first  ho  saw  the  light 
But  now,  returning  home,  thy  works  attend. 
The  loom  and  distafif,  and  direct  thy  maids 
In  household  duties,  while  the  war  shall  be 
Of  men  the  care ;  of  all,  indeed,  but  most 
The  care  of  me,  of  all  in  Ilion  bom." 


EMBARKATION  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

When  with  food  and  drink 
All  were  supplied,  the  striplings  crown'd  with  wine 
The  foaming  bowls,  and  handed  round  to  each. 
In  cups,  a  portion  to  libations  due. 
I'hey,  all  day  long,  with  hymns  the  god  appeased ; 
The  sons  of  Greece  melodious  psans  sang 
In  praise  of  great  Apollo— he  rejoiced 
To  hear  that  pleasant  song — and  when  the  sun 
Descended  to  the  sea,  and  darkness  came. 
They  near  the  cables  of  their  vessels  slept 
Soon  as  the  rosy-finger'd  queen  appear'd, 
Aurora,  lovely  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Toward  the  camp  of  Greece  they  took  their  way, 
And  friendly  Phcebus  gave  propitious  gales. 
They  raided  the  mast,  and  strctch'd  the  snowy  sheet. 
To  catch  the  breeze  which  fill'd  the  swelling  sail 
Around  the  keel  the  darkened  waters  roar. 
As  swift  the  vessel  files.    The  billows  dark 
She  quickly  mounting,  stemmed  the  watery  way. 


JOHN   SHAW. 
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John  Shaw  wag  bom  in  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  1778;  graduated  atSt.  John*s 
College,  in  that  city,  in  1796;  afler  studying  medi- 
cine two  years,  with  a  private  teacher,  entered  the 
medical  school  connected  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1798;  in  the  same  year  suddenly 
sailed  for  A  igiers,  as  surgoon  of  several  vessels  built 
in  this  country  for  the  Algerino  government;  be- 
came secretary  to  General  Eaton,  our  consul  at  Tu- 
nis; returned  to  Annapolis  in  1800;  thenextyear 
went  to  Edinburgh  lor  the  completion  of  bis  profes- 
sional education ;  in  1803  left  Scotland  with  Lord 


Selkirk,  then  about  to  establish  his  colony  or 
north  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair;  in  1805  settled  i 
native  town  as  a  physician;  in  1807  was  mai 
and  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was  busy  with  e 
to  found  a  medical  college  there,  when  his  h 
failed,  and  died,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Bahama  Ul 
on  the  tenth  of  January,  1809.  He  had  been  a  v 
for  *'The  Port  Folio,"  and  other  periodicals,  ai 
ter  his  death  a  col  lection  of  his  poems  was  publ 
in  Baltimore.  They  have  not  generally  much  r 
but  among  them  is  a  beautiful  song,bcginning,** 
has  robbed  the  ocean  cave?"  which  will  live. 


WHO  HAS  ROBBED  THE  OCEAN 
CAVE] 

Who  has  robbed  the  ocean  cave. 

To  tinge  thy  lips  with  coral  hue  1 
Who,  from  Indians  distant  wave. 

For  thee  those  pearly  treasures  drew  ! 
Who,  from  yonder  orient  sky. 
Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye  ! 

Tliousand  charms  thy  form  to  deck. 

From  sea,  and  earth,  and  air  are  torn ; 
Roses  bloom  upon  thy  cheek. 

On  thy  breath  their  fragrance  borne: 
Guard  thy  bosom  from  the  day, 
Lest  thy  snows  should  melt  away. 

But  one  charm  remains  behind. 

Which  mute  earth  could  ne'er  impart; 
Not  in  ocean  wilt  thou  find. 
Nor  in  the  circling  air,  a  heart  : 
Fairest,  wouldst  thou  perfect  be, 
Take,  oh  take  that  heart  from  me. 


THE  LAD  FROM  TUCKAHOE. 

On  the  lad  from  Tuckahoe, 
Is  the  lad  whom  I  love  dearly, 
I  tell  it  you  sincerely. 

That  all  the  truth  may  know. 
From  the  day  that  first  I  knew  him 

He  struck  my  fancy  so, 
That  my  love  shall  still  pursue  him, 

The  lad  from  Tuckahoe. 

He  alighted  at  the  door. 
Where  my  aunt  and  I  were  spinning, 
And  his  looks  they  were  so  winning, 

I  thought  of  work  no  more. 
My  aunt,  her  anger  hiding, 

Afik'd  what  made  me  trifle  so, 
But  I  never  mind  her  chiding. 

When  he  comes  from  Tuckahoe. 
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THE  FALSE  MAIDEN, 

Oh,  wert  thou  hail'd  the  sole  queen 

Of  all  that  greets  the  day-8tar*s  view. 
And  brighter  were  thy  beauty's  sheen 
Than  ever  form  that  fancy  drew. 
Yet  I  would  never  love  thee — 
No,  no,  I  would  not  love  thee ! 
Nor  ever  sigh  or  tear  of  mine 
Should  idly  strive  to  move  thee. 
As  brightly  rolls  thy  dark  eye, 

And  curling  falls  thy  glofs^y  hair. 
As  soil  thy  warm  cheek's  crimson  die 
They  swelling  bosom  still  as  fair. 
As  when  I  first  did  love  thco. 
Most  tenderly  did  love  thee ; 
But  now  no  more  my  passion  lives 
Since  false  as  fair  I  prove  thee. 
For  ah !  thy  flinty  cold  heart 

111  suits  thy  beauty's  treacherous  glow, 
*T  is  filled  alone  with  woman's  art, 
And  ne'er  could  love  or  pity  know. 
Ah,  wo  to  him  who  loves  thee ! — 
Not  knowing  thee  he  loves  thee; 
For  thou  canst  trifle  with  his  woes. 
While  passion  never  moves  thee. 
With  what  fond  love  I  wooed  thee. 

Each  sleepless  night  sad  witness  hears. 
My  breast  that  heaved  with  sighs  for  thee. 
My  wan  cheek  wet  with  bitter  tears. 
All  told  how  much  I  loved  thee, 
And  thou  didst  know  I  loved  thee, 
And  thou  couldst  smile  to  see  the  pa 
Of  him  who  dearly  loved  thee. 

But  broken  is  the  fond  spell  : 

My  fate  no  more  depends  on  thee; 
And  thou,  perhaps,  one  day  shalt  tell 
Thy  sorrow  and  remorse  for  me; 
For  none  can  ever  love  thee 
As  dearly  as  I  loved  thee. 
And  I  shall  court  thy  chains  no  mon 
No !  no !  I  will  not  love  thee ! 


CLEMENT  C.  MOORE. 


[Bora  Abeat  1TT8.] 


BKT  C.  MooBi,  LL.  D.,  ft  eon  of  the  Right 
d  BsKJAunr  Moore,  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
Bpiftcopal  Church  in  New  York,  was  bom 
own,  on  Long  Island,  about  the  year  1778, 
Juated  bachelor  of  arts  at  Columbia  Col- 
1799.  His  early  addiction  to  elegant  lita- 
'as  illustrated  in  various  poetical  and  proee 
itions  to  the  «Port  Folio"  and  the  New 
Evening  Pott ;"  and  his  abilities  as  a  critic 
own  in  a  pungent  reviewal  of  contempo- 
lerican  poetry,  especially  of  Mr.  Jossph 
^  "Powers  of  Solitude,"  in  a  letter  pro- 
his  friend  John  Dukr's  **  New  Transla- 
be  Third  Satire  of  Jutxnal,  with  MiKel- 
Poems,  Original  and  Translated/'  which 
d  in  1806.  «Anna  Matilda,"  and  <*  Delia 
***  were  still  the  fashionable  models  of  our 
nUlisU,  and  Mr.  Story  followed  Mrs.  Mor- 
BKRT  Treat  Paine,  William  Ladd,  and 
f  that  school,  who,  to  use  Mr.  Moore*8  lan- 

*  if  they  could  procure  from  the  wardrobe 
'  a  sufficient  supply  of  dazzling  ornaments 
ithtodeck  their  intellectual  offiipring,  were 
-egardless  whether  the  body  of  sense  which 
'corations  were  designed  to  render  attrac- 
-e  worthy  of  attention,  or  mean  and  dis- 
id  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
n  of  its  ornaments." 

ting  his  attention  to  biblical  learning,  Mr. 

IT  Mekkt,  after  being  gnradoated  mastar  of  arts  at 
ent  to  Italy,  and  by  some  means  was  elected  into 
■mted  Florentine  acadcony  of  "  Delia  Cmsca,"  the 
vhieh  be  adopted,  with  characteristic  modesty,  as 
tore  of  nnmeroos  pieces  of  Terse  which  he  wrote 
moresslon  Ibr  "  The  Florence  Miscellany,*'  and  a 
I  in  London  called  *'  The  Worid.**  He  became  the 
a  school  (3i  small  poets,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs. 

•  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Boswbll,  who  wrote 
I  pseudonym  of  *' Anna  Matilda^^and  another,  Mrs. 
.  a  profligate  actress,  who  announced  hervelf  as 
f  aria."  The  **  nonsense  Terses^  of  these  people 
ishionable ;  the  press  teemed  fbr  some  years  with 
f  effuslona;  and  men  of  taste  oonld  not  refrain 
irding  them  as  an  intolerable  nuisance.  At  the 
■f  a  base  f^ow,  named  Joqn  Wiluaics,  was  writing 
( in  Terse  under  the  name  of  **  Anthony  Pasquin." 
publication  of  Gittord's  "  Bariad  and  MseTiad," 
ly  Pasquin"  was  driTen  from  England  by  ooq> 
d  **  Drila  Cruaca**  by  derision ;  and  both  found  an 
I  the  United  States— the  libeller  to  become  the 
I  democratic  newspaper,  and  the  sentimentalist  to 
a  influence  over  our  fledgeling  poets  not  less  appa* 
I  that  which  TnvivTSOir  has  exerted  in  later  years. 
4  in  our  principal  cities,  and  continued  to  write 
Ish  till  he  died,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
ber,  1798,  In  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  Btort, 
mers  of  SoUtode,'*  pays  him  the  Ibllowing  tribute : 

nid  lMir4  •f  fkacj  t  o'er  thj  thnelen  tomb 
(hall  vtep  tlie  ojproM.  And  the  UHrcl  bloom ; 
rbito  Tllla(«  avaplis,  «onpoMd  cmoh  ArtlcM  play, 
To  •Inj.  at  CTcalaf  elete,  tbclr  roaDdeUj,     . 
WMk  SipHM't  rleh  flowen  tball  drata  thy  tMrad  iraTS, 
rhere  Md  Fatapsoe  relU  hU  fMghtod  wave." 
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Moors  in  1809  published  in  two  volumes  the  first 
American  **  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Language,*' 
and  he  was  afterwards  many  years  profesaor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founden 
and  principal  bene&ctors.  His  only  or  most  im- 
portant publications  in  later  years  have  been  a 
volume  of  *•  Poems,"  in  1844,  and  «  George  Cas- 
triot,  sumamed  Scanderbeg,  King  of  Albania,"  an 
historical  biography,  in  1852. 

In  some  touching  lines  to  Mr.  Southet,  writ- 
ten in  1832,  Dr.  Moore  reveals  a  portion  of  his 
private  history,  which  proves  that  the  happiest 
condition  is  not  exempt  from  the  common  ills ; 
but  his  life  appears  to  have  been  nearly  all  passed 
very  quietly,  in  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  in 
intercourse  with  a  few  congenial  friends.  In  his 
old  age,  sending  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  Hone,  he  wrote  to  him : 

'^  These  new-cull'd  blossoms  which  I  send. 
With  breath  so  sweet  and  tints  so  gay, 
I  truly  know  not,  my  kind  friend, 
In  Flora's  language  what  they  say; 

«  Nor  which  one  hue  I  should  select. 
Nor  how  th^  all  should  be  combined, 
That  at  a  glance  you  might  detect 
The  true  emotions  of  my  mind. 

**  But,  as  the  rainbow's  varied  hues. 
If  mingled  in  proportions  right. 
All  their  dlstinctlre  radiance  lose. 
And  only  show  unspotted  white. 

<*Thua,  into  one  I  would  combine 

These  colours  that  so  various  gleam, 
And  bid  tills  offering  only  shine 
With  friendship's  pure  and  tranquil  beam." 

In  his  answer,  Mr.  Hone  says: 
**  Filled  as  thou  art  with  attic  fire, 
And  skilled  in  classic  lore  dirine, 
Not  yet  content,  wouldst  thou  aspire 
In  Flora's  gorgeous  wreath  to  shine! 
**  Come  as  thou  wOt,  my  warm  regaid, 
And  welcome,  shall  thy  steps  attend; 
Scholar,  musician,  florist,  bard- 
More  dear  to  me  than  all,  as  friend." 
In  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  his  poems, 
Dr.  Moore  remarks  that  he  has  printed  the  me- 
lancholy and  the  lively,  the  serious,  the  sportive, 
and  even  the  trifling,  that  his  children,  to  whom 
the  book  is  addressed,  might  have  as  true  a  picture 
as  possible  of  his  mind.    They  are  all  marked  by 
good  taste  and  elegance.   **  I  do  not  pay  my  read- 
ers," he  says, «  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  offer  the 
contents  of  this  volume  to  their  view  as  the  mere 
amusements  of  my  idle  hours,  as  though  the  refuse 
of  my  thoughts  were  good  enough  for  them.   On 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  pieces  have  cost  me  much 
time  and  thought,  and  I  have  composed  them  all 
as  carefully  and  correctly  as  I  could." 
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CLEMENT   C.  MOORE. 


A  VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

'T  WAS  the  night  before  ChriBtmas,  when  all 

through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  sUrriiig,  not  even  a  mouse ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there ; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap — 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 
Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below. 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  rein-deer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by 

name; 
**  Now,  Dasher !  now.  Dancer !  now,  Prancer  and 

Vixen! 
On !  Comet, on !  Cupid,on !  Donder  and  Blitzen — 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all !" 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 
£o,  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys — and  St  Nicholas  too. 
And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 
Tbe  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnisht  with  ashes  and  soot; 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 
And  he  looked  like  a  pedlar  just  opening  his  pack. 
His  eyes  how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ; 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  on  hischin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  bis  teeth. 
And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 
That  shook,when  he  laugh'd,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump;  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myselil 
A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 
And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  bis  nose. 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  ^rang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle. 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  Jheard  him  exclaim,  ere  be  drove  out  of  sight, 
«  Hi^y  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night!" 


TO  MY  CHILDREN, 

AITIB  HAYING  MT  PORTRAIT  TAKEN  TOR  TBIX. 

This  semblance  of  your  parent's  time-worn  face 
Is  but  a  sad  bequest,  my  children  dear: 

Its  youth  and  freshness  gone,  and  in  their  place 
The  lines  of  care,  the  track  of  many  a  tear! 

Amid  life's  wreck,  we  struggle  to  secure 

Some  floating  fragment  from  oblivion's  wave: 

We  pant  for  something  that  may  still  endure, 
And  snatch  at  least  a  shadow  from  the  grave. 

Poor,  weak,  and  transient  mortals !  why  so  vain 
Of  manly  vigour,  or  of  beauty's  bloom  1 

An  empty  shade  for  ages  may  remain 

When  we  have  mouldered  in  the  silent  tomb. 

But  no !  it  is  not  we  who  moulder  there. 
We,  of  essential  light  that  ever  burns ; 

We  take  our  way  through  untried  fields  of  air, 
When  to  the  earth  this  earth-bom  frBmere- 
turns. 

And  't  is  the  glory  of  the  roaster's  art 

Some  radiance  of  this  inward  light  to  find. 

Some  touch  that  to  his  canvas  may  impart 
A  breath,  a  sparkle  of  the  immortal  mind. 

Alas !  the  pencil's  noblest  power  can  show 
But  some  faint  shadow  of  a  transient  thought. 

Some  wakened  feeling's  momentary  glow. 
Some  swift  impression  in  its  passage  caught 

Oh  that  the  artist's  pencil  could  portray 
A  father's  inward  bosom  to  your  eyes. 

What  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts  perplex  his  way, 
What  aspirations  for  your  wel^re  rise. 

Then  might  this  unsubstantial  image  prove 
When  I  am  gone,  a  guardian  of  your  youth, 

A  friend  forever  urging  you  to  move 
In  paths  of  honour,  holiness,  and  truth. 

Let  fond  imagination's  power  supply 
The  void  that  baffles  all  the  painter's  art ; 

And  when  those  mimic  features  meet  your  eye, 
Then  frincy  that  they  speak  a  parent's  heart 

Think  that  you  still  can  trace  within  those  eyes, 
The  kindling  of  affection's  fervid  beam, 

The  searching  glance  that  every  fault  espies, 
The  fond  anticipation's  pleasing  dream. 

Fancy  those  lips  still  utter  sounds  of  praise. 
Or  kind  reproof  that  checks  each  wayward  will. 

The  warning  voice,  or  precepts  that  may  raise 
Your  thoughts  above  this  treacherous  world 
of  m. 

And  thus  shall  art  attain  her  loftiest  power; 

To  noblest  purpose  shall  her  efforts  tend : 
Not  the  companion  of  an  idle  hour. 

But  Virtue's  handmaid,  and  Religion's  firieiid. 


JAMES  KIRKE   PAULDING. 


(BocbI779l] 


*Airxjii vo  k  known  by  his  nnmerous  novels 
er  prose  writings,  much  better  than  by  his 
yet  his  early  contributions  to  our  poetical 
e,  if  they  do  not  bear  witness  that  he  pos- 
n  an  eminent  degree,  **  the  vision  and  the 
divine,"  are  creditable  for  their  patriotic 
id  moral  purity. 

vas  bom  in  the  town  of  Pawling^ — the 
mode  of  spdiing  his  name^— in  Duchess 
New  York,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1779, 
descended  from  an  old  and  honourable 
of  Dutch  extraction. 

ailiest  literary  productions  were  the  papers 
M  Salmagundi,"  the  first  series  of  which, 
volumes,  were  written  in  conjunction  with 
jTGTOir  laviiTG,  in  1807.  These  were  sue- 
in  the  next  thirty  years,  by  the  following 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named: 
uU  and  Brother  Jonathan,  in  one  volume ; 
y  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle,  a  satirical  poem,  in 
ime ;  The  United  States  and  England,  in 
iune ;  Second  Series  of  Salmagundi,  in  two 


volumes ;  Letters  from  the  South,  in  two  volumes ; 
The  Backwoodsman,  a  poem,  in  one  volume; 
Koningsmarke,  or  Old  Times  in  the  New  Worid, 
a  novel,  in  two  volumes ;  John  Bull  in  America, 
in  one  volume ;  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,  in  one  volume ;  The  Traveller's  Guides 
or  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  one  volume ;  The 
Dutchman's  Fireside,  in  two  volumes ;  Westward 
Ho !  in  two  volumes ;  Slavery  in  the  United  States, 
in  one  volume ;  Life  of  Washington,  in  two  vo- 
lumes ;  The  Book  of  St  Nicholas,  in  one  volume ; 
and  Tales,  Fables,  and  Allegories,  originally  pul^ 
lished  in  various  periodicals,  in  three  volumes. 
Beside  these,  and  some  less  pretensive  works, 
he  has  written  much  in  the  gazettes  on  political 
and  other  questions  agitated  in  his  time. 

Mr.  Pauldivo  has  held  various  honourable 
offices  in  his  native  state;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Van  Bubxv, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Vav 
BuBsv's  administration,  in  1841. 


<%*w%^0*V*^ 


ODE  TO  JAMESTOWN. 

cradle  of  an  infant  world, 
which  a  nestling  empire  lay, 
^ling  a  while,  ere  she  unfurl'd 
T  gallant  wing  and  soar'd  away; 
!  thou  birth-place  of  the  glowing  west, 
sem'st  the  towering  eagle's  ruin'd  nest  I 

t  solemn  recollections  throng, 

hat  touching  visions  rise, 

vandering  these  old  stones  among, 

Ackward  turn  mine  eyes, 

i  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round, 

irits,  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound  I 

wonders  of  an  age  combined, 
one  short  moment  memory  supplies ; 
throng  upon  my  waken'd  mind, 
I  time*8  dark  curtains  rise, 
lume  of  a  hundred  buried  years, 
sed  in  one  bright  sheet,  appears. 

r  the  angry  ocean  rave, 
ee  the  lonely  little  barque 
jing  along  the  crested  wave, 
eighted  like  old  Noah's  ark, 
the  drowned  eartl\  'twas  hurPd, 
)c  forefathers  of  another  world. 

a  train  of  exiles  stand, 

nid  the  desert,  desolate, 

fathers  of  my  native  land, 

e  darmg  pioneers  of  fate, 

aved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  earth, 

re  a  boundless  empire  birth. 


I  see  the  sovereign  Indian  range 

His  woodland  empire,  free  as  air; 
I  see  the  gloomy  forest  change. 
The  shadowy  earth  laid  bare; 
And,  where  the  red  man  chased  the  bounding  deer. 
The  smiling  labours  of  the  white  appear. 

I  see  the  haughty  warrior  gaze 

In  wonder  or  in  scorn, 
As  the  pale  faces  sweat  to  raise 
Their  scanty  fields  of  com. 
While  he,  the  monarch  of  the  boundless  wood, 
By  sport,  or  hair-brain'd  rapine,  wins  his  food. 

A  moment,  and  the  pageant's  gone ; 

The  red  men  are  no  more ; 
The  pale-faced  strangers  stand  alone 
Upon  the  river's  shore ; 
And  the  proud  wood-king,  who  their  arts  disdain'd. 
Finds  but  a  bloody  grave  where  once  he  reign'd. 

The  forest  reels  beneath  the  stroke 

Of  sturdy  woodman's  axe ; 
The  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke. 
And  pays  her  willing  tax 
Of  firuits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  harvest  fields, 
And  all  that  luiture  to  blithe  labour  yields. 

Then  growing  hamlets  rear  their  lieads. 

And  gathering  crowds  expand, 
Far  as  my  fancy's  vision  spreads. 
O'er  many  a  boundless  land, 
Till  what  was  once  a  world  of  savage  strife, 
Teems  with  the  richest  gills  of  social  lite. 
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Empire  to  empire  swift  succeedB, 

Each  happy,  great,  and  free; 
One  empires  still  another  breeds, 
A  giant  progeny, 
Destined  their  daring  race  to  run. 
Each  to  the  regions  of  yon  setting  son. 

Then,  as  I  tnm  my  thoughts  to  trace 

The  fount  whence  these  rich  waters  sprung, 
I  glance  towards  this  lonely  place, 
And  find  it,  these  rude  stones  among. 
Here  rest  the  sires  of  millions,  sleeping  round, 
The  Argonauts,  the  golden  fleece  that  found. 

Their  names  have  been  forgotten  long ; 
The  stone,  but  not  a  word,  remains; 
They  cannot  live  in  deathless  song, 
Nor  breathe  in  pious  strains. 
Yet  this  sublime  obscurity,  to  me 
More  touching  is,  than  poet's  rhapsody. 

They  Uve  in  millions  that  now  breathe ; 

They  live  in  millions  yet  unborn. 
And  pious  gratitude  shall  wreathe 
As  bright  a  crown  as  e*er  was  worn. 
And  hang  it  on  the  green-leaved  bough, 
That  whispers  to  the  nameless  dead  below. 

No  one  that  inspiration  drinks ; 

No  one  that  loves  his  native  land ; 
No  one  that  reasons,  feels,  or  thinks, 
Can  mid  these  lonely  ruins  stand. 
Without  a  moisten'd  eye,  a  grateful  tear 
Of  reverent  gratitude  to  those  that  moulder  here. 

The  mighty  shade  now  hovers  round — 

Of  HIM  whose  strange,  yet  bright  career, 
Is  written  on  this  sacred  ground 
In  letters  that  no  time  shall  sere ; 
Who  in  the  old  world  smote  the  turban'd  crew. 
And  founded  Christian  empires  in  the  new. 

And  she !  the  glorious  Indian  maid. 

The  tutelary  of  this  land. 
The  angel  of  the  woodland  shade. 
The  miracle  of  God's  own  hand. 
Who  joined  man*s  heart  to  woman's  softest  grace. 
And  thrice  redeem*d  the  scourges  of  her  race. 

Sister  of  charity  and  love. 

Whose  life-blood  was  soft  Pity*s  tide. 
Dear  goddess  of  the  sylvan  grove, 
Flower  of  the  forest,  nature's  pride. 
He  is  no  man  who  does  not  bend  the  knee. 
And  she  no  woman  who  is  not  like  thee ! 

Jamestown,  and  Plymouth's  hallow'd  rock 

To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be— 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock, 
Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand. 
Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth. 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air, 
Or,  in  New  England  claim  his  birth. 
From  the  old  pilgrims  there. 
He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock 
Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's  fiunons  TodL 


PASSAGE  DOWN  THE  OHIO.* 

As  down  Ohio's  ever  ebbing  tide, 
Oarless  and  sailless,  silently  they  gUde, 
How  still  the  scene,  how  lifeless,  yet  how  fiur 
Was  the  lone  land  that  met  the  stranger  there  I 
No  smiling  villages  or  curling  smoke 
The  busy  haunts  of  busy  men  bespoke ;  i 

No  solitary  hut,  the  banks  along, 
Sent  forth  blithe  labour's  homely,  rustic  song; 
No  urchin  gamboU'd  on  the  smooth,  white  sand. 
Or  hurl'd  the  skipping-stone  with  playful  hand. 
While  playmate  dog  plunged  in  the  clear  blue  wave, 
And  swam,  in  vain,  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 
Where  now  are  seen,  along  the  river  side. 
Young,  busy  towns,  in  buxom,  painted  pride. 
And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  with  riches  crown'd. 
To  distant  Orleans  or  St  Louis  bound. 
Nothing  appear'd  but  nature  unsubdued. 
One  endless,  noiseless  woodland  solitude. 
Or  boundless  prairie,  that  aye  seem'd  to  be 
As  level  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea ; 
They  seem'd  to  breathe  in  this  wide  world  alone, 
Heirs  of  the  earth — ^the  land  was  all  their  own ! 

'T  was  evening  now:  the  hour  of  toil  was  o'er. 
Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore, 
Lest  watchfiil  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep. 
And  spring  upon  and  murder  them  in  sleep ; 
So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way, 
And  'twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day; 
So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  was  its  reign. 
They  cared  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again. 
The  moon  high  whecl'd  the  distant  hills  above, 
Silver'd  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove, 
That  as  the  wooing  zephyrs  on  it  fell, 
Whisper'd  it  loved  the  gentle  visit  well 
That  fair-faced  orb  alone  to  move  appear'd. 
That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 
Nodeep-mouth'd  hound  the  hunter's  haunt  betray 'd 
No  lights  upon  the  shore  or  waters  play'd. 
No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air. 
To  tell  the  wanderers,  man  was  nestling  there 
All,  all  was  still,  on  gliding  bark  and  shore. 
As  if  the  earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more. 


EVENING. 

'T  WAS  sunset's  hallow'd  time— and  such  an  ewt 
Might  almost  tempt  an  angel  heaven  to  leave. 
Never  did  brighter  glories  greet  the  eye. 
Low  in  the  warm  and  ruddy  western  sky: 
Nor  the  light  clouds  at  summer  eve  unfold 
More  varied  tints  of  purple,  red,  and  gold. 
Some  in  the  pure,  translucent,  liquid  breast 
Of  crystal  lake,  fast  anchor'd  seem'd  to  rest. 
Like  golden  islets  scatter'd  far  and  wide. 
By  elfin  skill  in  fancy's  fabled  tide. 
Where,  as  wild  eastern  legends  idly  feign. 
Fairy,  or  genii,  hold  despofic  reign. 

*  Thif,  and  the  two  folio  wing  extracts,  are  firom  Hi 
**  Backwoodsman." 
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,  like  Tefudfl  giH  with  bumiahM  gold, 
flitting,  airy  wmy  are  seen  to  hold, 
Uantlj  eqoipp'd  with  streamers  gay, 
hands  unseen,  or  chance  directs  their  waj ; 
d,  athwart,  the  pure  ethereal  tide, 
swelling  porple  sail,  they  rapid  glide, 
I  the  bark  where  Egypt*s  wanton  queen 
ing  on  the  shaded  deck  was  seen, 
ich  as  gaxed  the  uxorious  Roman  fool, 
ibject  world  slipt  from  his  dotard  rule, 
the  gorgeous  scene  begins  to  fade, 
eeper  hues  the  ruddy  skies  invade; 
aze  of  gathering  twilight  nature  shrouds, 
ak,  and  paler  wax  the  changeful  clouds. 
sunk  the  breeze  into  a  breathless  calm ; 
Jent  dews  of  evening  dropp*d  like  balm ; 
ungiy  night-hawk  from  his  lone  haunt  hies, 
use  the  viewless  insect  through  the  skies ; 
at  began  his  lantern-loving  flight, 
>nely  whip-poor-will,  our  bird  of  night, 
inseen,  yet  ever  seeming  near, 
trill  note  quaver'd  in  the  startled  ear ; 
uzzing  beetle  forth  did  gayly  hie, 
idle  hum,  and  careless,  blundering  eye ; 
ttle  trusty  watchman  of  pale  night, 
refly,  trimmM  anew  his  lamp  so  bright, 
3ok  his  merry  aiiy  circuit  round 
Mrkling  meadow's  green  and  fragrant  bound, 
e  blo88om*d  clover,  bathed  in  pakny  dew, 
luxuriance,  sweetly  blushing  grew. 


ROSSING  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

look*d  the  traveller  for  the  world  below, 
ively  morning  breeze  began  to'  blow ; 
oagic  curtain  roll*d  in  mists  away, 
I  gay  landscape  smiled  upon  the  day. 
^t  the  fleeting  vapours  upward  glide, 
iheeted  spectres  on  the  mountain  side, 
objects  open  to  his  wondering  view 
rious  form,  and  combinations  new. 
ky  precipice,  a  waving  wood, 
winding  dell,  and  foaming  mountain  flood, 
after  each,  with  coy  and  sweet  delay, 
(  on  his  sight,  as  at  young  dawn  of  day, 
ded  a&r  by  peak  aspiring  bold, 
l^iant  capp*d  with  helm  of  bumish'd  gold. 
len  the  wandering  grandsire  of  our  race 
jarat  had  found  a  resting-place, 
st  a  shoreless  ocean  met  his  eye, 
ling  on  every  side  with  one  blue  sky; 
IS  the  waters,  every  passing  day, 
in  the  earth  or  roll'd  in  mists  away, 
lal,  the  lofty  hills,  like  islands,  peep 
the  rough  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep, 
the  round  hillocks,  and  the  meadows  green, 
after  each,  in  freshen'd  bloom  are  seen. 
It  the  last,  a  fair  and  finish*d  whole 
»ned  U>  win  the  gazing  patriarch's  soul. 
>ft  he  look'd,  I  ween,  with  anxious  eye, 
gering  hope  somewhere,  perchance,  to  spy. 


Within  the  silent  world,  some  living  thing. 
Crawling  on  earth,  or  moving  on  the  wing. 
Or  man,  or  beast — alas !  was  neither  there 
Nothing  that  breathed  of  life  in  earth  or  air; 
'Twas  a  vast,  silent,  mansion  rich  and  gay. 
Whose  occupant  was  drown'd  the  other  day ; 
A  churchyard,  where  the  gayest  flowers  oft  bloom 
Amid  the  mebmcholy  of  the  tomb; 
A  charnel-house,  where  all  the  human  race 
Had  piled  their  bones  in  one  wide  resting-place ; 
Sadly  he  tum*d  from  such  a  sight  of  wo. 
And  sadly  sought  the  lifeless  world  below. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  CAROUSAL. 

Dai^TK !  drink !  to  whom  shall  we  drink  ? 
To  friend  or  a  mistress  1     Come,  let  me  think ! 
To  those  who  are  absent,  or  those  who  are  here  ! 
To  the  dead  that  we  loved,  or  the  living  still  dear  1 
Alas !  when  I  look,  I  find  none  of  the  last ! 
The  present  is  barren — let's  drink  to  the  past 

Come !  here 's  to  the  giri  with  a  voice  sweet  and  low. 
The  eye  all  of  fire  and  the  bosom  of  snow. 
Who  erewhile  in  the  days  of  my  youth  that  are  fled, 
Once  slept  on  my  bosom,  and  pUlow'd  my  head  \ 
Would  you  know  where  to  find  such  a  delicate  prizel 
Go  seek  in  yon  churchyard,  for  there  she  lies. 

And  here 's  to  the  friend,  the  one  fnend  of  my  youth. 
With  a  head  full  of  genius,  a  heart  full  of  truth. 
Who  traveli'd  with  me  in  the  sunshine  of  life. 
And  stood  by  my  side  in  its  peace  and  its  strife! 
Would  you  know  where  to  seek  a  blessing  so  rarel 
Go  drag  the  lone  sea,  you  may  find  him  there. 

And  here's  to  a  brace  of  twin  cherubs  of  mine. 
With  hearts  like  their  mother's,  as  pure  as  this  wine. 
Who  came  but  to  see  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
Grew  tired  of  the  scene,  and  then  both  went  away. 
Would  you   know  where  this  brace  of  bright 

cherubs  have  hied  t 
(}o  seek  them  in  heaven,  for  there  they  abide. 

A  bumper,  my  boys !  to  a  gray-headed  pair, 
Who  watched  o'er  my  childhood  with  tenderestcare, 
God  bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  may  they  look 

down, 
On  the  head  of  their  son,  without  tear,  sigh,  or  frown! 
Would  you  know  whom  I  drink  to  ?  go  seek  mid 

the  dead. 
You  will  find  both  their  names  on  the  stone  at 

their  head. 

And  here's — ^but,  alas !  the  good  wine  is  no  more. 
The  bottle  is  emptied  of  all  its  bright  store ; 
Like  those  we  have  toasted,  its  spirit  is  fled. 
And  nothing  is  left  of  the  light  that  it  shed. 
Then,  a  bumper  of  tears,  boys!  the  banquet  here 

ends, 
With  a  health  to  our  dead,  since  we've  no  living 

friends. 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 
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Mr.  Allitoit  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  of  a 
family  which  has  contributed  some  eminent  names 
to  our  annals,  though  none  that  sheds  more  lustre 
upon  the  parent  stock  than  his  own.  "When  very 
young,  by  the  adyice  of  physicians,  he  was  sent  to 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  until 
he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1796.  In  his  boy. 
hood  he  delighted  to  listen  to  the  wild  tales  and 
traditions  of  the  negroes  upon  his  father's  planta- 
tion; and  while  preparing  for  college,  and  after 
his  removal  to  Cambridge,  no  books  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  most  marvellous  and  terrible 
creations  of  the  imagination.  At  Newport  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Malboxe,  the  painter,  and 
was  thus,  perhaps,  led  to  the  choice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  began  to  paint  in  oil  before  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  while  there  divided  hb  attention 
between  his  pencil  and  his  books.  Upon  being 
graduated  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  to  make 
arrangements  far  prosecuting  his  studies  in  £u^ 
rope.  He  had  friends  who  offered  to  assist  him 
with  money,  and  one  of  them,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man named  Bowm ak,  who  had  seen  and  admired 
a  head  which  he  had  painted  of  Peter  hearing  the 
cock  crow,  pressed  him  to  accept  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  while  he  should  remain  abroad ; 
but  he  declined  it,  havmg  already  sold  his  paternal 
estate  for  a  sum  sufHcient  to  defray  his  looked- 
for  expenses ;  and,  with  his  friend  Malbonx,  em- 
barked for  England  in  the  summer  of  1801. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  our  countryman.  West,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship. 
His  abilities  as  an  artist,  brilliant  conversation,  and 
gentlemanly  manners,  made  him  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  houses  of  the  great  painters  of  the  time ; 
and  within  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  he  was  a  successful  exhibitor  at 
Somerset  House,  and  a  general  favourite  with  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  profession. 

In  1804,  having  been  three  years  in  England, 
he  accompanied  JoHir  Vawdebltjt  to  Paris.  Af- 
ter passing  a  few  months  in  that  capital,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
Among  his  fellow^students  and  intunate  asso- 
ciates here,  were  Van  dealt  n  and  the  Danish 
sculptor  Thorwaldben.  Another  friend  with 
whom  he  now  became  acquainted,  was  Cole- 
RIDGE.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says :  «<  To  no 
other  man  do  I  owe  so  much,  intelUcluallyf  as  to 
Mr.  Coleridge,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
in  Rome,  and  who  has  honoured  mo  with  his 
friendship  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years. 
He  used  to  call  Rome  the  nlent  city ;  but  I  never 
could  think  of  it  as  such,  while  with  him;  for 
meet  him  when  or  where  I  would,  the  fountain  of 
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his  mind  was  never  dry,  but,  like  the  &r-reaching 
aqueducts  that  once  supplied  thb  mistreiB  of  the 
world,  its  living  stream  seemed  specially  to  flow 
for  every  classic  ruin  over  which  we  wandered. 
And  when  I  recall  some  of  our  walks  under  the 
pines  of  the  villa  Borghese,  I  am  almost  templed 
to  dream  that  I  had  once  listened  to  Pjlato  in  the 
groves  of  the  Academy." 

In  1809  Allstox  returned  to  America,  and 
was  soon  after  married  at  Boston  to  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Chahning.  In  1811  he  went  a  second  time  to 
England.  His  reputation  as  a  painter  was  now 
well  established,  and  he  gained  by  his  picture  of 
the  «  Dead  Man  raised  by  the  Bones  of  Elisha***  a 
prize  of  two  hundred  guineas,  at  the  British  In- 
stitution, where  the  first  artists  in  the  world  were 
his  competitors.  A  long  and  dangerous  illness 
succeeded  his  return  to  London,  and  he  removed 
to  the  village  of  Clifton,  where  he  wrote  "The 
Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,''  and  some  of  the  other 
poems  included  in  a  volume  which  he  published  in 
1813.  Within  two  weeks  af\er  the  renewal  of  his 
residence  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  last-mentioned 
year,  his  wife  died,  very  suddenly ;  and  the  event, 
inducing  the  deepest  depression  and  melancholy, 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  labours. 

In  1818  he  accompanied  Leslie  to  Paris,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  came  back  to 
America,  having  been  previously  elected  an  asso> 
date  of  the  English  Royal  Academy.  In  1890 
he  married  a  sister  of  Richard  H.  Dasta,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  tranquilly  passed  at 
Cambridgeport,  near  Boston,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  warm  and  genial  friends,  in  aasiduooi 
devotion  to  his  art  He  died  very  suddenly^  on 
the  night  of  the  eighth  of  July,  1843. 

As  a  painter  Allston  had  no  superior,  peihaps 
not  an  equal,  in  his  age.  He  diftcred  firom  hit 
contemporaries,  as  he  said  of  Mo^aldi,  «  no  leas 
in  kind  than  in  degree.  If  he  held  any  thing  in 
common  with  others,  it  was  with  those  of  ages 
past,  with  the  mighty  deed  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. From  them  he  had  learned  the  language  of 
his  art,  but  his  thoughts,  and  their  turn  of  expres- 
sion, were  his  own.*'  Among  his  principal  works 
are  «  The  Dead  Man  restored  to  Life  by  Elisha;** 
the  «  Angel  liberating  Peter  from  Prison;" «« Jaoob*s 
Dream;"  "Elijah  in  the  Desert;'*  the  « Trium. 
phant  Song  of  Miriam  ;'*  *<  The  Angel  Uriel  in  the 
Sun;''  << Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor;**  « SpaU- 
tro's  Vision  of  the  bloody  Hand  ;'*  <«  Gabriel  setting 
the  Guard  of  the  Heavenly  Host ;"  "  Anne  Page 
and  Slender ;"  ^  Rosalie  ;'* '« Donna  Marda  in  the 
Robber's  Cave ;"  and  "  Belshazzar's  Feast,  or  tha 

*  This  work  he  ttibsequently  told  to  the  P^nnftftvaott 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  for  thirty -Ave  hundred  ddlara. 
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Handwriting  on  the  WalL"  The  lait  work,  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  at  interrals  for  nearly 
twenty  yeara,  he  left  unfinished. 

Besides  the  Tolume  of  poems  already  mentioned, 
and  many  short  pieces  wtdch  have  since  been  given 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Allstoic  was  the  author  of 
<*Mo7rALDi,"  a  story  of  extraordinary  power  and 
interest,  in  which  he  displays  a  deep  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  philosophic  knowledge  of  human  pas- 
sion. He  wrote  also  aseries  of  discourses  on  art,  and 
various  essays  and  poems,  which  arc  unpublished. 

Although  Allstoit  owed  hii  chief  celebrity  to 
his  paintings,  which  will  preserve  for  his  name  a 
place  in  the  list  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  the 
nations  and  ages,  his  literary  wotks  alone  would 
have  given  him  a  high  rank  among  men  of  genius. 
A  great  painter,  indeed,  is  of  necessity  a  poet, 
though  he  may  lack  the  power  to  express  fittingly 
his  conceptions  in  language.  Allston  had  in 
remarkable  perfection  all  the  faculties  required  for 
either  art  «*The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,'*  his 
longest  poem,  in  which  he  describes  the  scenery 


THE  FATNT  KING. 

Paiv  Ellen  was  long  the  delight  of  the  young. 

No  damsel  could  with  her  compare ;       [tongue, 
Her  charms  were  the  theme  of  the  heart  and  the 
And  bards  without  number  in  ecstasies  sung 
The  beauties  of  Ellen  the  fair. 

f  et  cold  was  the  maid ;  and  though  legions  advanced, 

All  driird  by  Ovidean  art. 
And  languished,  and  ogled,  protested  and  danced. 
Like  shadows  they  came,  and  like  shadows  they 

From  the  hard  polishM  ice  of  her  heart  [glanced 

f  et  still  did  the  heart  of  fair  Ellen  implore 

A  something  that  could  not  be  found ; 
like  a  sailor  she  seemM  on  a  desolate  shore. 
With  nor  house,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  sound  but  the  roar 
Of  breakers  high  dashing  around. 

From  object  to  object  still,  still  would  she  veer, 

1*hough  nothing;  alas,  could  she  find ;       [dear, 
Like  the  moon,  without  atmosphere,  brilliant  and 
Yet  doom*d,  like  the  moon,  with  no  being  to  cheer 
The  bright  barren  waste  of  her  mind. 

But  rather  than  sit  like  a  statue  so  still 

When  the  rain  made  her  mansion  a  pound. 
Up  and  down  would  she  go,  like  the  sails  of  a  mill, 
.    And  pat  (>very  stair,  like  a  woodpecker*s  bill, 

From  the  tiles  of  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
One  mom,  as  the  maid  from  her  casement  inclined) 

Pasiied  a  youth,  with  a  frame  in  his  hand. 
The  casement  she  closed — not  the  eye  of  her  mind ; 
For,  do  all  she  could,  no,  she  could  not  be  blind ; 

Still  before  her  she  saw  the  youth  stand. 

i<  Ah,  what  can  ho  do,*'  said  the  languishing  maid} 

-  Ah,  what  with  that  frame  can  he  do  V* 
And  she  knelt  to  the  goddess  of  secrets  and  pray*d. 
When  the  youth  passed  again,  and  again  he  displayed 
The  frame  and  a  picture  to  view. 


of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  and  die 
efTecU  of  each  season  on  the  mind,  show  that  he 
regarded  nature  with  a  curious  eye,  and  had 
power  to  exhibit  her  beauties  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness and  fidelity.  *«The  Two  Painters'*  is 
an  admirable  satire,  intended  to  ridicule  attempts 
to  reach  perfection  in  one  excellency  in  the  art  of 
painting,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other;  the  « Paint 
King"  is  a  singularly  wild,  imaginative  story ;  and 
nearly  all  his  minor  poems  are  strikingly  original 
and  beautiful.  It  was  in  his  paintings,  however, 
that  the  power  and  religious  grandeur  of  his  ima- 
guiation  were  most  strongly  developed. 

When  this  work  was  originally  published,  I 
dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Allstoji,  with  whom  I  had  the 
happiness  to  l>e  personally  acquainted,  addressing 
him  as  « the  oldest  of  the  living  poets,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  painters"  of  our  country.  I  retain 
the  dedication  in  this  edition,  as  an  expression  of 
the  admiration  and  reverence  in  which  I,  with  all 
who  knew  him,  continue  to  hold  his  genius  and 
character. 


«  Oh,  beautiful  picture !"  the  fair  Ellen  cried, 

<<  I  must  see  thee  again  or  I  die." 
Then  under  her  white  chin  her  bormet  she  tied, 
And  afler  the  youth  and  the  picture  she  hied. 

When  the  youth,  looking  back,  met  her  eye. 

«  Fair  damsel,"  said  he,  (and  he  chuckled  the  while,) 

"This  picture  I  see  you  admire : 
Then  take  it,  1  pray  you,  perhaps  'twill  beguile 
Some  moments  of  sorrow ;  (nay,  pardon  my  smile) 

Or,  at  least,  keep  you  home  by  the  fire." 

Then  Ellen  the  gift  with  delight  and  surprise 
From  the  cunning  young  stripling  received. 
But  she  knew  not  the  poison  that  enter'd  her  eyes. 
When  sparkling  with  rapture  they  gazed  on  her 
Thus,  alas,  are  fair  maidens  deceived !      [priz&— 

*T  was  a  youth  o'er  the  form  of  a  statue  inclined, 

And  the  sculptor  he  seem'd  of  the  stone; 
Yet  he  languish'd  as  though  for  its  beauty  he  pined, 
And  gazed  as  the  eyes  of  the  statue  so  blind 
Rcfiected  the  beams  of  his  own. 

*T  was  the  tale  of  the  sculptor  Pygmahon  of  old ; 

Fair  Ellen  remembered  and  sigh'd ; 
**  Ah,  couldst  thou  but  lift  from  that  marble  so  cold. 
Thine  eyes  too  imploring,  thy  arms  should  enfold, 

And  press  me  this  day  as  thy  bride." 

She  said :  when,  lK?hold,  from  the  canvas  arose 

Tlie  youth,  and  he  stepp'd  from  the  frame : 
With  a  furious  transport  his  arms  did  enclose 
The  love-plighted  Ellen :  and,  clasping,  he  froze 
The  blood  of  the  maid  with  his  flame ! 

She  tum'd  and  beheld  on  each  shoulder  a  wing. 

«« Oh,  Heaven!"  cried  she,  "who  art  thoul" 
From  the  roof  to  the  ground  did  his  fierce  answer 

ring, 
As,  frowning,  he  thundcr'd  « I  am  the  Paikt  Kise! 

And  mine,  lovely  maid,  thou  art  now !" 
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Then  high  from  the  ground  did  the  grim  monster  lift 

The  loud-ecreaming  maid  like  t  blast ; 
And  he  sped  through  the  air  like  a  meteor  swift, 
While  the  clouds,  wand'ring  by  him,did  fearfully  dzift 
To  the  right  and  the  left  as  he  poss*d« 

Now  suddenly  sloping  his  hurricane  flight, 

With  an  eddying  whirl  he  descends ; 
The  air  all  below  him  becomes  black  as  night, 
And  the  ground  where  he  treads,  as  if  moved  with 
Like  the  surge  of  the  Caspian,  bends,    [affright, 

« I  am  here !"  said  the  fiend,  and  he  thundering 

At  the  gates  of  a  mountainous  cave ;     [knocked 

The  gates  open  flew,  as  by  magic  unlock  d. 

While  the  peaks  of  the  mount,  reeling  to  and  fro. 

Like  an  island  of  ice  on  the  wave.  [rocked 

«  Oh,  mercy  !**  cried  Ellen,  and  swoon'd  in  his  arms. 
But  the  Paixt-Kiho,  he  scofl^d  at  her  pain. 

«  Prithee,  love,"  said  the  monster, "  what  mean  these 
alarms?'' 

She  hears  not,  she  sees  not  the  terrible  charms, 
That  work  her  to  horror  again. 

She  opens  her  lids,  but  no  longer  her  eyes 
Behold  the  fair  youth  she  would  woo ; 

Now  appears  the  P  A  TNT-Kiiro  in  his  natural  guise; 

His  face,  like  a  palette  of  villanous  dyes. 
Black  and  white,  red  and  yellow,  and  blue. 

On  the  skull  of  a  Titan,  that  Heaven  defied, 

Sat  the  fiend,  like  the  g^im  giant  Gog, 
While  aloft  to  his  mouth  a  hugh  pipe  he  applied. 
Twice  as  big  as  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  descried 
As  it  looms  through  an  easterly  fog. 

And  anon,  as  he  puft'M  the  vast  volumes,  were  seen, 

In  horrid  festoons  on  the  wall, 
I^egs  and  arms,  heads  and  bodies  emerging  between. 
Like  the  drawing-room  grim  of  the  Scotch  Sawney 

By  the  Devil  dressed  out  for  a  ball.        [Bcane, 
«  Ah  me !"  cried  the  damsel,  and  fell  at  his  feet, 

*(  Must  I  hang  on  these  walls  to  be  dried  V* 
«  Oh,  no  !'*  said  tlie  fiend,  while  he  sprung  from  his 
«  A  far  nobler  fortune  thy  person  shall  meet ;     [seat, 

Into  paint  will  I  grind  thee,  my  bride !" 

Then,  seizing  the  maid  by  her  dark  auburn  hair. 

An  oil  jug  he  plunged  her  within  ; 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  with  the  shrieks  of  despair, 
Did  Ellen  in  torment  convulse  the  dun  air, 

All  covered  with  oil  to  the  chin. 

On  the  mom  of  the  eighth,  on  a  huge  sable  stone 

Then  Ellen,  all  reeking,  he  laid ; 
With  a  rock  for  his  muller  he  crushed  every  bone. 
But,  though  ground  to  jelly,  still,  still  did  she  groan; 

For  hfo  had  forsook  not  the  maid. 
Now  reaching  his  palette,  with  masterly  care 

Each  tint  on  its  surface  he  spread ; 
The  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  brown  of  her  hair. 
And  the  pearl  and  the  white  of  her  forehead  so  fair, 

And  her  lips'  and  her  cheeks'  rosy  red. 

Then,  stamping  his  foot,  did  the  monster  exclaim, 

«<  Now  I  brave,  cruel  fairy,  thy  scorn !" 
When  lo !  from  a  chasm  wide-yawning  there  came 
A  light  tiny  chariot  of  rose-colour'd  flame, 
By  a  team  of  ten  glow-worms  upborne. 


Enthroned  in  the  midst  on  an  emerald  brigbt, 

Fair  Geraldine  sat  without  peer ; 
Her  robe  was  a  gleam  of  the  first  blush  of  light, 
And  her  mantle  the  fleece  of  a  noon-cloud  white^ 

And  a  beam  of  the  moon  was  her  speai. 

In  an  accent  that  stole  on  the  still  charmed  air 

Like  the  first  gentle  language  of  Eve, 
Thus  spake  from  her  chariot  the  Mrj  so  Mr: 
**  I  come  at  the  call,  but,  ok  Paint-King,  beware, 
Beware  if  again  you  deceive." 

M  'T  is  true,"  said  the  monster,  « thou  queen  of  mj 
Thy  portrait  I  oft  have  eeaay'd;  [heart, 

Yet  ne'er  to  the  canvas  could  I  with  my  art 
The  least  of  thy  wonderful  beauties  impart ; 
And  my  failure  with  scorn  you  repaid. 

**  Now  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  comet-king's  tail!' 

And  he  tower'd  with  pride  as  he  spoke, 
<*  If  again  with  these  magical  ooloura  I  fail, 
The  crater  of  Etna  shall  hence  be  my  jail. 
And  my  food  shall  be  sulphur  and  smoke. 

"  But  if  I  succeed,  then,  oh,  fair  Geraldine ! 

Thy  promise  with  justice  I  claim, 
And  Uiou,  queen  of  fairies,  shalt  ever  be  mine, 
The  bride  of  my  bed ;  and  thy  portrait  divine 

Shall  fill  all  the  earth  with  my  fame." 

He  spake;  when,  behold,  the  fair  Geraldine'sfcnin 
On  the  canvas  enchantingly  glow'd ; 

His  touches — they  flew  like  the  leaves  in  a  storm ; 

And  the  pure  pearly  white  and  the  camatioQ  warm 
Contending  in  harmony  flow'd. 

And  now  did  the  portrait  atwm-sister  seem 

To  the  figure  of  Geraldine  fair : 
With  the  same  sweet  expression  did  faithfully  teem 
Each  muscle,  each  feature ;  in  short  not  a  gleam 

Was  lost  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

'T  was  the  fairy  hejself !  but,  alas,  her  blue  eyes 

Still  a  pupil  did  ruefully  lack ; 
And  who  shall  describe  the  terrific  surprise 
That  seized  the  Paikt-Kiho  when, behold,  he  des- 

Not  a  speck  on  his  palette  of  black !  [cries 

« I  am  lost !"  said  the  fiend,  and  he  shook  like  a  leaf; 

When,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
He  saw  the  lost  pupils  of  Ellen  with  grief 
In  the  jaws  of  a  mouse,  and  the  sly  little  thief 

Whisk  away  from  his  sight  with  a  bound. 

« I  nm  lost  I"  said  the  fiend,  and  he  fell  like  a  stone; 

Then  rising  the  fairy  in  ire 
With  a  touch  of  her  finger  she  loosen'd  her  zone, 
(While  the  limbs  on  the  wall  gave  a  terrible  groan,} 

And  she  swelled  to  a  column  of  fire. 

Her  spear,  now  a  thunder4x)lt,  flash'd  in  the  air, 

And  sulphur  the  vault  fill'd  around : 
She  smote  the  grim  monster;  and  now  by  the  hair 
Hifl:h-lifling,  she  hurlM  him  in  speechless  despair 
Down  the  depths  of  the  chasm  profound. 

Then  over  the  picture  thrice  waving  her  spear, 

<*  Come  forth  !*'  said  the  good  Gerahline ; 
When,  l>choli],  from  the  canvas  descending,  appear 
Fair  Ellen,  in  person  more  lovely  than  e'er, 
With  grace  more  than  ever  divine ! 
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THE  SYLPHS  OF  THE  SEASONS* 

▲  rOir's  DBIAM. 

Lovo  has  it  been  my  fiiite  to  hear 
The  alsve  of  Memmoo,  with  a  meeTy 

M J  indolence  reprore. 
Ah,  little  knowi  he  c^  the  care, 
The  toil  the  hardihip  that  I  bear 
While  lolling  in  my  elbow-chair, 

And  aeeming  icarce  to  move : 

For,  mounted  on  the  poet*i  ateed, 
I  there  mj  ceaaeleaa  journey  ipeed 

0*er  moontain,  wood,  and  stream : 
And  oft,  within  a  little  day. 
Mid  comets  fierce,  't  is  mine  to  stray. 
And  wander  o'er  the  milky-way 

To  catch  a  poet's  dream. 

Bat  would  the  man  of  lucre  know 
What  riches  horn  my  labours  flow^ 

A  DRXAX  is  my  reply. 
And  who  for  wealth  has  erer  pined, 
That  had  a  world  within  his  mind. 
Where  every  treasure  he  may  find. 

And  joys  that  never  die ! 

One  night,  my  task  diurnal  done, 
(For  I  had  travell'd  with  the  sun 

O'er  burning  sands,  o'er  snows,) 
Fatigued,  I  sought  the  couch  of  rest ; 
My  wonted  prayer  to  Heaven  addressed ; 
But  scarce  had  I  my  pillow  press'd. 

When  thus  a  vision  torn  :— 

Methought,  within  a  desert  cave. 
Cold,  dark,  and  solemn  as  the  grave, 

I  suddenly  awoke. 
It  seem'd  of  sable  night  the  cell, 
Where,  save  when  from  the  ceiling  fell 
An  oozing  drop,  her  silent  spell 

No  sound  had  ever  broke. 

There  motionless  I  stood  alone. 
Like  some  stnmge  monument  of  stona 

Upon  a  barren  wild ; 
Or  like  (so  solid  and  profound 
The  darkness  seem'd  that  vrall'd  me  round) 
A  man  that* s  buried  under  ground. 

Where  pyramids  are  piled. 

Thus  fix*d,  a  dreadful  hour  I  pass'd, 
And  now  I  heard,  as  from  a  blast, 

A  voice  pronounce  my  name ; 
Nor  long  upon  my  ear  it  dwelt. 
When  round  me  'gan  the  air  to  meK, 
And  motion  once  again  I  felt 

Quick  circling  o'er  my  frame. 

Again  it  callM ;  and  then  a  ray, 
That  seem'd  a  gushing  fount  of  day. 

Across  the  cavern  stream'd. 
Half-stnirk  with  terror  and  delight, 
I  hail'd  the  little  blessed  Ught, 
And  follow'd  till  my  aching  sight 

An  orb  of  darkness  seem'd* 


Nor  long  I  felt  the  blinding  pain  ; 
For  soon  upon  a  mountain  plain 

I  gazed  with  wonder  new. 
There  high  a  castle  rear'd  its  head ; 
And  far  below  a  region  spread. 
Where  every  season  seemM  to  shed 

Its  own  peculiar  hue. 

Now,  at  the  castle's  massy  gate, 
.  Like  one  that's  blindly  urged  by  fate, 

A  bugle-horn  I  blew. 
The  mountain-plain  it  shook  around, 
The  vales  retum'd  a  hollow  sound. 
And,  moving  with  a  si^h  profound. 

The  portals  open  flew. 

Then  entering,  from  a  glittering  hall 
I  heard  a  voice  seraphic  call, 

That  bade  me  "  Ever  reign  ! 
All  hail !"  it  said  in  accent  wild, 
«  For  thou  art  Nature's  chosen  child, 
Whom  wealth  nor  blood  has  e'er  defiled. 

Hail,  lord  of  this  domain !" 

And  now  I  paced  a  bright  saloon, 
That  seem'd  illumined  by  the  moon. 

So  mellow  was  the  light 
The  walls  with  jetty  darknees  teem'd. 
While  down  them  crystal  columns  stream'd. 
And  each  a  mountain  torrent  seem'd. 

High-flashing  through  the  night. 

Rear'd  in  the  midst,  a  double  throne 
Like  bumish'd  cloud  of  evening  shone ; 

While,  group'd  the  base  around. 
Four  damsels  stood  of  fiiiiy  race ; 
Who,  turning  each  with  heavenly  grace 
Upon  me  her  immortal  fiice, 

Transfix'd  me  to  the  ground. 

And  thus  the  foremost  of  the  train : 

«  Be  thine  the  throne,  and  thine  to  reign 

O'er  all  the  varying  year  I 
But  ere  thou  rulest,  the  Fates  conunand. 
That  of  our  chosen  rival  band 
A  Sylph  shall  win  thy  heart  and  hand. 

Thy  sovereignty  to  share. 

«  For  we,  the  sisten  of  a  birth. 
Dp  rule  by  turns  the  subject  earth 

To  serve  ungrateful  man ; 
But  since  our  varied  toils  impart 
No  joy  to  his  capricious  heart, 
'Tis  now  ordain'd  that  human  art 

Shall  rectify  the  plan." 

Then  spake  the  Sylph  of  Spring  serene, 
«•  'T  is  /  thy  joyous  heart,  I  ween. 

With  sympathy  shall  move : 
For  I  with  living  melody 
Of  birds  in  choral  symphony. 
First  waked  thy  soul  to  poesy, 

To  piety  and  love. 

«  When  thou,  at  call  of  vernal  breeze. 
And  beckoning  bough  of  budding  trees. 
Hast  left  thy  sullen  fire ; 
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And  ■tretch'd  thee  in  tome  moesy  dell, 
And  heard  the  browiing  wether*!  heil. 
Blithe  echoes  roaring  fh>m  their  cell 
To  iwell  the  tinkling  dioir : 

«  Or  heard  from  branch  of  flowering  thorn 
The  M>ng  of  friendly  cuckoo  warn 

The  tardy-moving  swain ; 
Hast  bid  the  purple  swallow  hail ; 
And  seen  him  now  through  ether  sail, 
Now  sweeping  downward  o'er  the  vale, 

And  skimming  now  the  plain ; 

«  Then»  catching  with  a  sudden  glance 
The  bright  and  silver-clear  expanse 

Of  some  broad  river's  stream, 
Beheld  the  boats  adown  it  glide. 
And  motion  wind  again  the  tide. 
Where,  chained  in  ice  by  winter's  pride, 

Late  roU*d  the  heavy  team : 

«  Or,  lured  by  some  fresh-scented  gale 
That  woo'd  the  moored  fisher's  sail 

To  tempt  the  mighty  main, 
Host  watch'd  the  dim,  receding  shore, 
Now  faintly  seen  the  ocean  o*er. 
Like  hanging  cloud,  and  now  no  more 

To  bound  the  sapphire  plain ; 

«  Then,  wrapt  in  night,  the  scudding  bark, 
(That  seem'd,  self-poised  amid  the  dark. 

Through  upper  air  to  leap,) 
Beheld,  from  thy  most  fearful  height, 
The  rapid  dolphin's  azure  light 
Cleave,  like  a  living  meteor  bright. 

The  darkness  of  the  deep: 

«*T  was  mine  the  warm,  awakening  hand 
That  made  thy  grateful  heart  Axpand, 

And  feel  the  high  control 
Of  Him,  the  mighty  Power  that  moves 
Amid  the  watera  and  the  groves, 
And  through  his  vast  creation  proves 

His  omnipresent  soul. 

**  Or,  brooding  o'er  some  forest  rill. 
Fringed  with  the  early  daffodil, 

And  quivering  maiden-hair. 
When  thou  hast  mark'd  the  dusky  bed, 
With  leaves  and  water-rust  o'erspread. 
That  seem'd  an  amber  light  to  shed 

On  all  was  shadow'd  there ; 

«  And  thence,  as  by  its  murmur  caird. 
The  current  traced  to  where  it  brawl'd 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray ; 
And  there  beheld  the  checker  d  shade 
Of  waves,  in  many  a  sinuous  braid. 
That  o'er  the  sunny  channel  play'd. 

With  motion  ever  gay : 

« 'T  was  I  to  these  the  magic  gave, 
That  made  thy  heart,  a  willing  slave, 

To  gentle  Nature  bend ; 
And  taught  thee  how  with  tree  and  flower. 
And  whispering  gale,  and  dropping  shower. 
In  converse  sweet  to  pass  the  hour. 

As  with  an  early  friend : 


«  That  mid  the  noontide,  sonny  1 
I>id  in  thy  languid  bosom  laiss 

The  raptures  of  the  hoy ; 
When,  waked  as  if  to  second  bu 
Thy  soul  through  every  pore  lot 
And  gazed  upon  the  beauteous  < 

With  myriad  eyes  of  joy : 

«  That  made  thy  heart,  like  HI! 
To  flow  with  universal  love 

For  every  living  thing. 
And,  O  !  if  I,  with  ray  divine. 
Thus  tempering,  did  Uiy  soul  r 
Then  let  thy  gentle  heart  be  mi 

And  bless  the  Sylph  of  8p 

And  next  the  Sylph  of  Summe 
The  while  her  crisped,  golden  1 

Half-veil'd  her  sunny  cyc$ 
«*  Nor  less  may  /  thy  homage  c 
At  touch  of  whose  exhaling  fla 
The  fog  of  Spring,  that  chill'd 

In  genial  vapour  flies. 

"  Oft,  by  the  hfeat  of  noon  oppr 
With  flowing  hair  and  open  vc 

Thy  footeteps  have  I  won 
To  mossy  couch  of  welling  gro 
Where  thou  hast  bless'd  thy  hi 
That  thou  in  that  delicious  spo 

Mayst  see,  not  feel,  the  su 

«  Thence  tracing  from  the  bodj 
In  curious  philosophic  range. 

The  motion  of  the  mind  ; 
And  how  from  thought  to  thou 
Still  hoping  in  each  vision  new 
The  fairy  land  of  bliss  to  view, 

But  ne'er  that  land  to  finij 

«  And  then,  as  grew  thy  langui 
To  some  embowering,  silent  w< 

I  led  thy  careless  way  ; 
Where  hifih  from  tree  to  tree  ir 
Thou  saw'st  the  spider  swing  fa 
So  brij^ht ! — as  if,  entangled  the 

The  smi  had  left  a  ray  : 

"  Or  lured  thee  to  some  beetlins 
To  mark  the  deep  and  quiet  sle 

That  wrapt  the  tarn  below 
And  mountain  blue  and  forest  ( 
Inverted  on  its  plane  serene. 
Dim  gleaming  through  the  film; 

'That  glazed  the  painted  sb 

«« Perchance,  to  mark  the  fisher' 
Swift  from  beneath  some  shade 

Dart,  like  a  gust  of  wind  ; 
And,  as  she  skimmed  the  sunn} 
In  many  a  playful  wreath  her  > 
Far-trailing,  like  a  silvery  snak* 

With  sinuous  length  behii 

«Not  less,  when  hill,  and  dale. 
Still  Evening  wrapt  in  mimic  i 
Thy  spirit  true  I  proved : 
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^Tonnd  thee  as  the  darknew  etoki^ 
Before  thy  wild,  creatiTe  eoul 
I  bade  each  iaiij  ymon  nil 
Thine  infiui^  had  bved* 

«Then  o'er  the  aUent,  deeping  land« 
Thy  fimcy,  like  a  magic  wand, 
Forth  caird  the  elfin  race : 
And  now  around  the  fountain*!  biini 
In  circling  dance  they  gayly  tkim ; 
And  now  upon  its  f uHace  swim, 
And  waterHipiders  chase ; 

**  Each  drcnmstance  of  sight  or  soond 
Peopling  the  vacant  air  around 

With  Tisionary  life: 
For  if  amid  a  thicket  stirr'd, 
Or  flitting  bat,  or  wakeful  bird, 
rrhen  stndght  thy  eager  &ncy  heard 

The  din  of  fidry  strife ; 

•*  Now,  in  the  passing  beetle's  hum 
Xhe  elfin  army's  goblin  drum 

To  pigmy  battle  sound  ; 
And  now,  where  dripping  dew-drops  plash 
On  waving  grass,  their  bucklers  clash, 
And  now  their  quivering  lances  flash, 

Wide^ealing death  around: 

M  Or  if  the  moon's  efiidgent  form 
The  passing  clouds  of  sudden  storm 

In  quick  succession  veil ; 
Vast  serpents  now,  their  shadows  glide. 
And,  coursing  now  the  mountain's  side, 
A  band  of  giants  huge,  they  stride 

O'er  hill,  and  wood,  and  dale. 

«  And  still  on  many  a  service  rare 
Could  I  descant,  if  need  there  were. 

My  firmer  claim  to  bind. 
But  rest  I  most  my  high  pretence 
On  that,  my  genial  influence. 
Which  made  the  body's  indolence 

The  vigour  of  the  mind." 

And  now,  in  accents  deep  and  low, 
Like  voice  of  fondly-cherish'd  wo, 

The  Sylph  of  Autumn  sad : 
«  Though  /  may  not  of  raptures  sing. 
That  graced  the  gentle  song  of  Spring, 
Like  Summer,  playful  pleasures  bring. 

Thy  youthful  heaxS,  to  glad ; 

M  Yet  still  may  I  in  hope  aspire 
Thy  heart  to  touch  vrith  chaster  fire, 

And  purifjring  love : 
For  I  with  vision  high  and  holy. 
And  spell  of  quickening  melancholy. 
Thy  soul  from  sublunary  folly 

First  raised  to  worlds  above. 

«  What  though  be  mine  the  treasone  fidr 
Of  purple  grape  and  yellow  pear. 

And  fruits  of  various  hue. 
And  harvests  rich  of  golden  grain. 
That  dance  in  waves  along  the  plain 
To  merry  song  of  rei^g  swain, 

Beneath  the  welkin  blue ; 


**  With  these  I  may  not  urge  my  soit^ 
Of  Summer's  patient  toil  the  fii^t. 

For  mortal  purpose  given; 
Nor  may  it  fit  my  sober  mood 
To  sing  of  sweetly  murmuring  flood. 
Or  dyes  of  many-oolour'd  wood, 

That  mock  the  bow  of  heaven. 

«  But,  know,  't  was  mine  the  secret  power 
That  wak'd  thee  at  the  midnight  hour 

In  bleak  November's  reign : 
'T  was  I  the  spell  around  thee  cast, 
When  thou  didst  hear  the  hollow  blast 
In  murmurs  tell  of  pleasures  past, 

That  ne'er  would  como  again : 

<*  And  led  thee,  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 
To  hear  the  sullen  ocean  roar, 

By  dreadful  calm  oppress'd ; 
Which  still,  though  not  a  breeze  was  there, 
Its  mountain-billows  bcav'd  in  air, 
As  if  a  living  thing  it  were, 

That  strove  in  vain  for  rest 

«  T  was  I,  when  thou,  subdued  by  wo. 
Didst  watch  the  leaves  descending  slow. 

To  each  a  moral  gave ; 
And  as  they  moved  in  mournful  train, 
With  rustling  sound,  along  the  plain, 
Taught  them  to  sing  a  seraph's  strain 

Of  peace  within  the  grave. 

**  And  then,  upraised  thy  streaming  eye, 
I  met  thee  in  the  western  sky 

In  pomp  of  evening  cloud ; 
That,  while  with  varying  form  it  roll'd. 
Some  wizard's  castle  seem'd  of  gold, 
And  now  a  crimsoned  knight  of  old, 

Or  king  in  purple  proud. 

**  And  last,  as  sunk  tho  setting  sun, 
And  Evening  with  her  shadows  dun 

The  gorgeous  pageant  past, 
'T  was  then  of  life  a  mimic  show. 
Of  human  grandeur  here  below, 
Which  thus  beneath  the  fatal  blow 

Of  Death  must  fall  at  last 

«  O,  then  with  what  aspiring  gaze 
Didst  thou  thy  tranced  vision  raise 

To  yonder  orbs  on  high. 
And  think  how  wondrous,  how  sublime 
*T  were  upwards  to  their  spheres  to  climb, 
And  live,  beyond  the  reach  of  Time, 

Child  of  Eternity  !" 

And  last  the  Sylph  of  Winter  spake; 
The  while  her  piercing  voice  did  shake 

The  castle-vaults  below. 
«  O,  youth,  if  thou,  with  soul  refin'd, 
Hast  felt  the  triumph  pure  of  mind, 
And  learn'd  a  secret  joy  to  find 

In  deepest  scenes  of  wo ; 

« If  e'er  with  fearful  ear  at  eve 
Hast  heard  the  wailing  tempests  grieve 
Through  chink  of  shatter'd  wall ; 
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The  while  it  e(mjured  o'er  thy  hrain 
Of  wandering  ghoets  a  mournful  train, 
That  low  in  fitful  sobs  complain 
Of  Death's  untimely  call  : 

«Or  feeling,  as  the  atorm  increaaed, 
The  love  of  terrof  nerve  thy  hreaat, 

Didat  Tenture  to  the  coast ; 
To  see  the  mighty  war-ship  leap 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  the  deep. 
Like  chamois  goat  from  steep  to  steep, 

TOl  low  in  valley  lost ; 

«  Then,  glancing  to  the  angry  sky. 
Behold  the  clouds  with  fury  fly 

The  lurid  moon  athwart; 
Like  armies  huge  in  battle,  throng, 
And  pour  in  volleying  ranks  along. 
While  piping  winds  in  martial  song 

To  rushing  war  exhort : 

•«0,  then  to  me  thy  heart  be  given, 
To  me,  ordain'd  by  Him  in  heaven 

Thy  nobler  powers  to  wake. 
And  0  !  if  thou,  with  poet*s  soul, 
High  brooding  o'er  the  frozen  pole, 
Hast  felt  beneath  my  stem  control 

The  desert  region  quake ; 

«0r  from  old  Hecla's  cloudy  height, 
When  o'er  the  dismal,  half-year's  night 

He  pours  his  sulphurous  breath. 
Hast  known  my  petrifying  wind 
Wild  ocean's  curling  billows  bind. 
Like  bending  sheaves  by  harvest  hind, 

Erect  in  icy  death ; 

«0r  heard  adown  the  mountain's  steep 
The  northern  blast  with  furious  sweep 

Some  cli£f  dissever'd  dash ; 
And  seen  it  spring  with  dreadfiil  bound 
From  rock  to  rock,  to  gulf  profound. 
While  echoes  fierce  from  caves  resound 

The  never-ending  crash : 

« If  thus,  with  terror's  mighty  spell 
Thy  soul  inspired,  was  wont  to  swell, 

Thy  heaving  frame  expand ; 
O,  then  to  me  thy  heart  incline ; 
For  know,  the  wondrous  charm  was  mine. 
That  fear  and  joy  did  thus  combine 

In  magic  union  bland. 

«  Nor  think  confined  my  native  sphere 
To  horrors  gaunt,  or  ghastly  fear, 

Or  desolation  wild : 
For  I  of  pleasures  fair  could  sing. 
That  steal  from  life  its  sharpest  sting. 
And  man  have  made  around  it  cling. 

Like  mother  to  her  child, 

M  When  thou,  beneath  the  clear  blue  Aj, 
80  calm,  no  cloud  was  seen  to  fly, 

Hast  gazed  on  snowy  plain, 
Wliere  Nature  slept  so  pure  and  sweet, 
She  seem'd  a  corse  in  winding-sheet. 
Whose  happy  soul  had  gone  to  meet 

The  blest,  angelic  train; 


«0r  maik'd  the  sun's  declining  lay 
In  thousand  varying  colours  play 

O'er  ice*incrusted  heath. 
In  gleams  of  orange  now,  and  green. 
And  now  in  red  and  azure  sheen. 
Like  hues  on  dying  dolphin  seen. 

Most  lovely  when  in  death; 

«0r  seen,  at  dawn  of  eastern  light 
The  frosty  toil  of  (ays  by  night 

On  pane  of  casement  clear. 
Where  bright  the  mimic  glaciers  shine. 
And  Alps,  with  many  a  mountain  pine. 
And  armed  knights  from  Palestine 

In  winding  march  appear : 

«'Twas  I  on  each  enchanting  scene 
The  charm  bestow'd  that  banished  splee 

Thy  bosom  pure  and  light 
But  still  a  nobltr  power  I  claim ; 
That  power  allied  to  poets'  fame. 
Which  language  vain  has  dared  to  name 

The  soul's  creative  might 

« Though  Autumn  grave,  and  Summer  1 
And  joyous  Spring  demand  a  share 

Of  Fancy's  hallow'd  power, 
Tet  these  I  hold  of  humbler  kind, 
To  grosser  means  of  earth  confined. 
Through  mortal  sense  to  reach  the  mind 

By  mountain,  stream,  or  flower. 

xBut  mine,  of  purer  nature  still. 
Is  that  which  to  thy  secret  will 

Did  minister  unseen, 
Unfelt,  unheard ;  when  every  sense 
Did  sleep  in  drowsy  indolence. 
And  silence  deep  and  night  intense 

Enshrouded  every  scene ; 


«  That  o'er  thy  teeming  brain  did  1 
The  spirits  of  departed  days 

Through  all  the  varying  year ; 
And  images  of  things  remote. 
And  sounds  that  long  had  ceased  to  float 
With  every  hue,  and  every  note, 

As  living  now  they  were : 

«  And  taught  thee  frt>m  the  motley  maas 
Each  harmonizing  part  to  class, 

(Like  Nature's  self  cmploy'd ;) 
And  then,  as  work'd  thy  wayward  will. 
From  these,  with  rare  combining  skill, 
With  new-created  worlds  to  fill 

Of  space  the  mighty  void. 

"O  then  to  me  thy  heart  incline ; 
To  me,  whose  plastic  powers  combme 

The  harvest  of  the  mind ; 
To  me,  whose  magic  coffers  boar 
The  spoils  of  all  the  toiling  year, 
That  still  in  mental  vision  wear 

A  lustre  more  refined.** 

She  ceased — And  now,  in  doubtful  moo 
All  motionless  and  mute  I  stood. 
Like  one  by  charm  oppreaa'd : 
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B  J  tama  fipom  each  to  each  I  lOT^d, 
And  each  bj  tunis  again  I  lovad; 
For  agea  ne'er  oould  one  hate  prored 
More  lorely  than  the  xeit 

"  O  bleaaed  band,  of  birth  divine. 
What  mortal  tuk  ii  like  to  mine  r*— 

And  further  had  I  tpcke. 
When,  lo  !  there  pour'd  a  flood  of  light 
80  fiercely  on  my  aching  eight, 
I  fell  beneath  the  vision  bright. 

And  with  the  pain  awoke. 


AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

All  hail !  thoo  noble  land. 
Our  fathen'  native  aoil ! 
O  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 
Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
0*er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  ahore ; 
For  thou,  with  magic  might. 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  FhcebuB  travels  bright 
The  world  o'er! 

The  genius  of  our  dime. 

From  his  {dne-embattled  steep, 
Shall  hail  the  gpreat  sublime ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  league  shall  proclaim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine— 
0*er  the  main  our  naval  line. 
Like  the  milky-way,  shall  sbine 
Bright  in  fame ! 

Though  ages  long  have  pass'd 

Since  our  frthers  left  their  home, 
Their  pUot  in  the  blast. 

O'er  untravell*d  seas  to  roam«— 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins ! 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame. 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains? 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung. 
In  which  our  Miltoit  told 
How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung. 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  boat; 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast ; 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arta^ 

That  mould  a  nation's  souL 
Still  ding  around  our  hearts. 
Between  let  ocean  roll. 
Oar  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  son : 
Vet,  still,  from  either  beach, 
Ttie  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 
More  audible  than  speech, 
«We  are  one!" 

*Tlris  pnem  was  Arat  pobliilied  la  CoLBisei'a  **  8y- 
Miiae  Uaves,"  la  1810. 


THE  SPANISH  MAID. 

FxTE  weary  months  sweet  Inez  numbered 
From  that  unfading  bitter  day 
When  last  she  heard  the  trumpet  bray 
That  caird  her  Isidor  away — 

That  never  to  her  heart  has  slumber'd ; 

She  hears  it  now,  and  sees,  far  bending 
Along  the  mountain*s  misty  side, 
His  plumed  troop,  that,  waving  wide, 
Seems  like  a  rippling,  feathery  tide, 

Now  bright,  now  with  the  dim  shore  blending; 

She  hears  the  cannon's  deadly  rattle — 
And  fancy  hurries  on  to  strife, 
And  hears  the  drum  and  screaming  fife 
Mix  with  the  last  sad  cry  of  life. 

0,  should  he— should  he  fall  in  battle! 

Tet  still  his  name  would  live  in  story. 
And  every  gallant  bard  in  Spain 
Would  fight  his  battles  o'er  again. 
And  would  not  she  for  such  a  strain 

Resign  him  to  his  countr^^'s  glory  1 

Thus  Inez  thought,  and  pluck'd  the  flower 
That  grrew  upon  the  very  bank 
Where  first  her  ear  bewilder'd  drank 
The  plighted  vow — ^where  last  she  sank 

In  that  too  bitter  parting  hour. 

But  now  the  sun  is  westward  sinking ; 
And  soon  amid  the  purple  haze, 
That  showers  from  his  slanting  rays, 
A  thousand  loves  there  meet  her  gaze, 

To  change  her  high  heroic  thinking. 

Then  hope,  with  all  its  crowd  of  fancies. 
Before  her  flits  and  fills  the  air ; 
And,  deck'd  in  victory's  glorious  gear. 
In  vision  Isidor  is  there. 

TTien  how  her  heart  mid  sadness  dances ! 

Ifet  little  thought  she,  thus  forestalling 
The  coming  joy,  that  in  that  hour 
The  future,  like  the  colour'd  shower 
That  seems  to  arch  the  ocean  o*er, 

Was  in  the  living  present  falling. 

The  foe  is  slain.    His  sable  charger 

All  fleck'd  with  foam  comes  bounding  on ; 
The  wild  Morena  rings  anon, 
And  on  its  brow  the  gallant  Don, 

And  gallant  steed  grow  larger,  larger ; 

And  now  he  nears  the  mountain-hollow; 
The  flowery  bank  and  little  lake 
Now  on  his  startled  vision  break— 
And  Inez  there. — He's  not  awake — 

Ah,  what  a  day  this  dream  will  follow ! 

But  no— he  surely  is  not  dreaming. 
Another  minute  makes  it  clear. 
A  scream,  a  nish,  a  burning  tear 
From  Inez'  cheek,  dispel  the  fear 

That  bliss  like  his  is  only  seeming. 
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ON    GREENOUGH'S    GROUP    OF  THE 
ANGEL  AND  CHILD. 

I  STOOD  alone ;  nor  word,  nor  other  soand. 
Broke  the  mate  solitude  that  closed  me  roond ; 
As  when  the  air  doth  take  her  midnight  sleep. 
Leaving  the  wintry  stars  her  watch  to  keep, 
So  slept  she  now  at  noon.    But  not  alone 
My  spirit  then:  a  light  within  me  shone 

That  was  not  mine ;  and  feelings  undefined, 
And  thoughts  flowM  in  upon  mo  not  my  own. 
T  was  that  deep  mystery — for  aye  unknown— 

The  living  presence  of  another's  mind. 

Another  mind  was  there— the  gift  of  few — 
That  by  its  own  strong  will  can  all  that's  true 
In  its  own  nature  unto  others  give, 
And  mingling  life  with  life,  seem  there  to  live. 
I  felt  it  now  in  mine ;  and  oh !  how  fair, 
How  beautiful  the  thoughts  that  met  me  there- 
Visions  of  Love,  and  Purity,  and  Truth ! 
Though  form  distinct  had  each,they  seem'd,as'twere, 
Imbodicd  all  of  one  celestial  air — 
To  beam  for  ever  in  coequal  youth. 

And  thus  I  leam'd — as  in  the  mind  they  moved — 
These  stranger  Thoughts  the  one  the  other  loved ; 
That  Purity  loved  Truth,  because  'twas  true. 
And  Truth,  because  'twas  pure,  the  first  did  woo; 
While  Love,  as  pure  and  true,  did  love  the  twain ; 
Then  Love  was  loved  of  them,  for  that  sweet  chain 

That  bound  them  all.    Thus  sure,  as  passionless, 
Their  love  did  grow,  till  one  harmonious  strain 
Of  melting  sounds  they  seem'd;  then,  changed  again. 

One  angel  form  they  took — Self-Happiness. 

This  angel  form  the  gifted  Artist  saw, 
That  held  me  in  his  spell.     'T  was  hiji  to  draw 
The  veil  of  sense,  and  see  the  immortal  race. 
The  Forms  spiritual,  that  know  not  place. 
He  saw  it  in  the  quarry,  deep  in  earth, 
And  stay'd  it  by  his  will,  and  gave  it  birth 

E'en  to  the  world  of  sense ;  bidding  its  cell, 
The  cold,  hard  marble,  thus  in  plastic  girth 
The  shape  ethereal  fix,  and  body  forth 

A  being  of  the  skies — with  man  to  dwelt 

And  then  another  form  beside  it  stood ; 
'T  was  one  of  this  our  earth — though  the  warm  blood 
Had  fn)m  it  pass'd — exhaled  as  in  a  breath 
Drawn  from  its  lips  by  the  cold  kiss  of  Death. 
Its  little  "  dream  of  human  life"  had  fled ; 
And  yet  it  sccm'd  not  number'd  with  the  dead, 

But  one  emerging  to  a  life  so  bright 
Thnt,  as  the  wondrous  nature  o'er  it  spread. 
Its  very  consciousness  did  seem  to  shed 

Rays  from  within,  and  clothe  it  all  in  light. 

Now  touch'd  the  Angel  Form  its  little  hand. 

Turning  upon  it  with  a  look  so  bland, 

And  yet  so  full  of  majesty,  as  less 

Than  holy  natures  never  may  impress— 

And  more  than  proudest  guilt  unmoved  may  brook. 

The  Creature  of  the  Earth  now  felt  that  look. 

And  stood  in  blissful  awe — as  one  above 
Who  sav»  his  name  in  the  Eternal  Book, 
And  Him  fi^rt  open'd  it ;  e'en  Him  that  took 

The  Little  Child,  and  bless'd  it  in  his  love. 


SONNETa 


ON  A  FATJJNO  GROUP  IN  THE  LAST  JUDQ- 
MENT  OF  MICIf  AEL  ANGELO. 

How  vast,  how  dread,  o'erwhelming  is  the  thongfal 
Of  space  interminable !  to  the  aoul 
A  circling  weight  that  crushes  into  naught 
Her  mighty  fJM^ulties !  a  wond'rous  whole, 
Without  or  parts,  beginning,  or  an  end ! 
How  fisarful  then  on  desp'rate  wings  to  send 
The  fancy  e'en  amid  the  waste  profound ! 
Yet,  bom  as  if  all  daring  to  astound. 
Thy  giant  hand,  O  Anoilo,  hath  hurl'd 
E'en  human  forms,  with  all  their  mortal  weight, 
Down  the  dread  void — fall  endless  as  their  fate! 
Already  now  they  seem  from  world  to  world 
For  ages  thrown ;  yet  doom'd,  another  past. 
Another  still  to  reach,  nor  e'er  to  reach  the  laMl 


ON  REMBRAXT :  OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  PICTUBB 
OF  JACOB'S  DREAM. 

As  in  that  twilight,  superstitious  age, 
When  all  beyond  the  narrow  grasp  of  mind 
Seem'd  fraught  with  meanings  of  sapemal  kind, 
When  e'en  the  learned  philosophic  sage. 
Wont  with  the  stars  thro'  boundless  space  to  range, 
Listcn'd  with  reverence  to  the  changeling's  tale, 
E'en  so,  thou  strangest  of  all  beings  strange ! 
E'en  so  thy  visionary  scenes  I  hail ; 
That  like  the  rambling  of  an  idiot's  speech. 
No  imago  giving  of  a  thing  on  earth, 
Nor  thought  significant  in  reason's  reach. 
Yet  in  their  random  shadowings  give  birtfi 
To  thoughts  and  things  from  other  workls  that  come^ 
And  fill  the  soul,  and  strike  the  reason  dumb. 


ON  THE  PICTURF««^  BY  RUBENS  IN  THE  LUX- 
EMBOURG  GALLERY. 

There  is  a  charm  no  vulgar  mind  can  reach. 
No  critic  thwart,  no  mighty  master  teach ; 
A  charm  how  mingled  of  the  good  and  ill ! 
Yet  still  so  mingled  that  the  mystic  whole 
Shall  captive  hold  the  struggling  gazei^s  will. 
Till  vanquish'd  reason  own  its  full  control. 
And  such,  O  Rubens,  thy  mysterious  art. 
The  charm  that  vexes,  yet  enslaves  the  beaitl 
Thy  lawless  style,  from  timid  systems  firee. 
Impetuous  rollmg  like  a  troubled  sea. 
High  o'er  the  rocks  of  reason's  lofty  verge 
Impending  hangs ;  yet,  ere  the  foaming  surge 
Breaks  o'er  the  bound,  the  refluent  ebb  of  tasta 
Back  from  the  shore  impels  the  wat'ry  waste. 


TO  MY  VENERABLE  FRIEND  THE  PRBSIDENl 
OP  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Fbox  one  unused  in  pomp  of  words  to  i 
A  courtly  monument  of  empty  praise, 
Where  self^  transpiring  through  the  flimsy  pile, 
Betrays  the  builder's  ostentatious  guile. 
Accept,  O  West,  these  una&cted  lays. 
Which  genius  claims  and  grateful  juiAice  pays. 
Still  green  in  age,  thy  vig'rous  powers  import 
The  youthful  freshness  of  a  blaroelesa  heart ; 
For  thine,  unaided  by  another's  pain. 
The  wiles  of  en'^'y,  or  the  sordid  traip 
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ihnew,  hai  been  the  manly  race 
who  felt  the  parifymg  grace 
wt  fiiine ;  nor  fbond  the  effi>rt  yain 
'  itself  to  love  thy  aoul-ennobling  art 


:eing  tre  picture  op  jeolvs,  by 
peugrino  tibaldi. 

ell,  TiBALDi,  dkl  thy  kindred  mind 
^ty  apell  of  Bo^taboti  own. 
e  who,  readuig  magic  words,  receives 
t  of  intercourse  with  worlds  unknown, 
thine,  deciph'ring  Nature's  mystic  leaves, 
strange  converse  with  the  viewless  wind ; 
the  spirits,  in  imbodied  forms, 
s  and  whirlwinds,  hurricanes  and  storms. 
!  obedient  to  thy  bidding,  teems 
nto  shape  their  stem,  relentless  lord : 
D  of  motion  erer-restless  seems ; 
>  rest  inclined  his  turbid  soul, 
rla's  top  to  stretch,  and  give  the  word 
ect  winds  that  sweep  the  desert  pole. 


3N  THE  DEATH  OF  COLERID6R 

tu  art  gone,mo8t  loved,most  honour*dFriend! 

ver  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 

J  of  earth  its  pure  ideal  tones— 

:  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 

irt  and  intellect    And  I  no  more 

ith  thee  gaze  on  that  unfathom*d  deep, 

man  soul ;  as  when,  pushM  off  the  shore, 

Stic  bark  would  through  the  darkness  sweeps 

e  while  so  bright !     For  oft  we  seem'd 

ome  starless  sea — all  dark  above, 

L  below — yet,  onward  as  we  drove, 

gh  op  light  that  ever  round  us  stream'd. 

who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 

le  loved :  thy  living  truths  are  left. 


THE  TUSCAN  MAID. 

leasant  and  how  sad  the  turning  tide 
urnan  life,  when  side  by  side 
child  and  youth  begin  to  glide 
3ng  the  vale  of  years ; 
re  twin-being  for  a  little  space, 
ghtsome  heart,  and  yet  a  graver  (ace, 
jToung  for  wo,  though  not  for  tears. 

ming  tide  is  Ursuliita's  now; 
time  is  mark'd  upon  her  brow ; 
every  thought  and  feeling  throw 
leir  shadows  on  her  face ; 
are  every  thought  and  feeling  join*d, 
hard  to  answer  whether  heart  or  mind 
'  either  were  the  native  place. 

ngs  that  once  she  loved  are  still  the  same ; 
low  there  needs'  another  name 
ive  the  feeling  which  they  claim. 
While  she  the  feeling  gives ; 
mot  call  it  gladness  or  delight ; 
t  there  seems  a  richer,  lovelier  light 
I  e'en  the  humblest  thing  that  Uvea. 


She  sees  the  mottled  moth  come  twinkling  by, 

And  sees  it  sip  the  flowret  nigh; 

Tet  not,  as  once,  with  eager  cry 
She  grasps  the  pretty  thing ; 
Her  thoughts  now  mingle  with  its  tranquil  mood— 
So  poised  in  air,  as  if  on  air  it  stood 

To  show  its  gold  and  purple  wing. 

She  hears  the  bird  without  a  wish  to  snare, 
But  rather  on  the  azure  air 
To  mount,  and  with  it  wander  there 
To  some  untrodden  land ; 
As  if  it  told  her  in  its  happy  song 
Of  pleasures  strange,  that  never  can  belong 
To  aught  of  sight  or  touch  of  hand. 

Now  the  young  soul  her  mighty  power  shall  prove, 
And  outward  things  around  her  move, 
Pure  ministers  of  purer  love, 
And  make  the  heart  her  home ; 
Or  to  the  mesner  senses  sink  a  slave, 
To  do  their  bidding,  though  they  madly  crare 
Through  hateful  scenes  of  vice  to  roam. 

But,  UasuLiiTA,  thine  the  better  choice; 
Thine  eyes  so  speak,  as  with  a  voice : 
Thy  heart  may  still  in  earth  rejoice 
And  all  its  beauty  love ; 
But  no,  not  ail  this  fair,  enchanting  earth. 
With  all  its  spells,  can  give  the  rapture  birth 
That  waits  thy  consdous  soul  above. 


ROSALIE. 

O,  POUR  upon  my  soul  again 
That  sad,  unearthly  strain, 

That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain ; 

Thus  falling,  falling  from  afar, 

As  if  some  melancholy  star 

Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 
And  dropped  them  from  the  skies. 

No— never  came  from  aught  below 

This  melody  of  wo. 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
Unknown  before ;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light — if  light  it  be- 
That  veils  the  world  1  see. 

For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 
The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 
O,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath, 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this— 
So  like  angelic  bliss. 

So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day, 
When  the  last  lingering  ra> 
Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play- 
So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie 
As  on  her  maiden  revery 
First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  souL 


LEVI  FRISBIE. 


[Bon  I7M.   DW  Wt] 


Peofessoe  Feisbib  was  the  son  of  a  respect* 
able  clergyman  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1798,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1802.  His  father,  like  most  of  the  deiw 
gymen  of  New  England,  was  a  poor  man,  and 
unable  fully  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  son's  edu- 
cation ;  and  Mr.  Frishie,  while  an  under-graduate, 
provided  in  part  for  his  support  by  teaching  a 
school  during  vacations,  and  by  writing  as  a  clerk. 
His  friend  and  biographer.  Professor  Aitdeews 
Norton,  alludes  to  this  fact  as  a  proof  of  the 
fiUsity  of  the  opinion  that  wealth  constitutes  the 
only  aristocracy  in  our  country.  Talents,  united 
with  correct  morals,  and  good  manners,  pass  un- 
questioned all  the  artificial  barriers  of  society,  and 


their  claim  to  distinction  is  recognised  mc 
lingly  than  any  other. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  university,  Mr.  Fi 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  an  al 
of  the  eyes  depriving  him  of  their  use  l 
purposes  of  study,  he  abandoned  his  profe. 
pursuits,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Latin  ti 
Harvard  University.  In  1811,  he  was  mad 
feasor  of  the  Latin  Language,  and  in  1817,  J 
sor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  last  office  I: 
until  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1822.  } 
an  excellent  scholar,  an  original  thinker, 
pure-minded  man.  An  octavo  volume,  cont 
a  memoir,  some  of  his  philosophical  lecture 
a  few  poems,  was  published  in  1823. 


A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

I  'll  tell  you,  friend,  what  sort  of  wife, 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  scene  of  life^ 

Inspires  my  waking  schemes, 
And  when  I  sleep,  with  form  so  light, 
Dances  before  my  ravish'd  sight, 

In  sweet  aerial  dreams. 

The  rose  its  blushes  need  not  lend. 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend. 

To  captivate  my  eyes. 
Give  me  a  check  the  heart  obeys, 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feelings  as  they  rise ; 

Features,  where,  pensive,  more  than  gay, 
Save  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play. 

The  sober  thought  you  see ; 
Eyes  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem, 
And  kind  affections  round  them  beam. 

But  most  of  all  on  me; 

A  form,  though  not  of  finest  mould. 
Where  yet  a  something  you  behold 

Unconsciously  doth  please ; 
Manners  all  graceful  without  art. 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  (ace,  each  charm 
Must  speak  a  heart  with  feeling  warm. 

And  mind  inform  the  whole; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow, 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  soul. 

Ah !  could  t  such  a  being  find, 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  join'd 
By  Hymen's  silken  tie, 
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To  her  myself,  my  all  I  'd  give. 
For  her  alone  delighted  live. 
For  her  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  care  oppress'd, 
On  the  soil  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  I  'd  lay ; 
At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  should  ee 
Her  kiss  infuse  a  balmy  peace. 

And  drive  my  griefs  away. 

In  turn,  I  'd  soflen  all  her  care. 
Each  thought,  each  wish,  each  fcelin, 
share; 

Should  sickness  e'er  invade, 
My  voice  should  soothe  each  rising  iigi 
My  hand  the  cordial  should  supply ; 

I  'd  watch  beside  her  bed. 

Should  gathering  clouds  our  sky  defom 
My  arms  should  shield  her  from  the  stc 

And,  were  its  fury  hurPd, 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I  'd  bare ; 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 

Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  should  our  prayers  ascend; 
Toother  would  we  humbly  bend. 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name; 
And  when  I  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upwards  in  her  native  sky. 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide. 
But  on  our  years  serenely  glide, 

And  all  to  love  be  given ; 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er. 
We  'd  part  to  meet  and  part  no  more^ 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven. 


JOHN  PIERPONT. 


(BonlTM.) 


lathor  of  the  «Ain  of  Palestine,"  if  a 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  on 
of  A  pril,  1 785.  His  greatgrandfather,  the 
.  Jakks  Pierfostt,  was  tlie  second  minis- 
w  Haven,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale 
his  grandfather  and  his  father  were  men 
igence  and  integrity;  and  his  mother, 
laiden  name  was  Elizaheth  Colliits, 
nd  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  religious 
t,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  devotion 
nal  duties.  In  the  following  lines,  from 
is  recent  poems,  he  acknowledges  the  in- 
f  her  example  and  teachings  on  his  own 


w  letd  me  first  to  God ; 

rds  and  prayers  were  my  young  spirit*8  dew. 
>  when  the  uted  to  leave 
fireside,  every  eve, 
it  was  fur  prayer  that  abe  whbdrew. 

lat  dew,  that  bleaa'd  my  youtb,^ 
holy  love,  ber  trutb, 
'it  of  devotion,  and  the  tears 
t  abe  could  not  tupprett,— 
h  never  ceaaed  to  bleu 
,  Dor  will  it,  through  eternal  years. 

3W  oAen  baa  the  thought 
ny  mourn*d  mother  brought 
)  my  troubled  apirit,  and  new  power 
tempter  to  repol  I 
ber,  thou  knoweat  well 
9u  baat  bleaaed  me  since  thy  mortal  hour!*' 

ERPOXT  entered  Yale  College  when  fifteen 
1,  and  was  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
During  a  part  of  1805,  ho  assisted  the 
I  Doctor  Backus,  in  an  academy  of  which 
principal  previous  to  his  election  to  the 
ry  of  Hamilton  College ;  and  in  the  au- 

the  same  year,  following  the  example  of 
•ung  men  of  New  England,  he  went  to 
lom  states,  and  was  for  nearly  four  years 

tutor  in  the  family  of  Colonel  William 
r,  of  South  Carolina,  spending  a  portion 
me  in  Charleston,  and  the  remainder  on 
i  of  Colonel  Allston,  on  the  Waccamaw, 
)rgetown.  Here  he  commenced  his  legal 
^hich  he  continued  after  his  return  to  his 
tote  in  1809,  in  the  school  of  Justices 
md  Gould;  and  in  1812,  he  was  ad- 
» the  bar,  in  Essex  coimty,  Massachusetts. 
er  the  commencement  of  the  second  war 
eat  Britain,  being  appointed  to  address 
hington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newbu- 
lis  place  of  residence,  he  delivered  and 
1  published  <«The  Portrait,"  the  earliest 
oems  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  works, 
nsequence  of  the  general  prostration  of 

in  New  England  during  the  war,  and  of 
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his  health,  which  at  this  time  demanded  a  mora 
active  life,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  law, 
and  became  interested  in  mercantile  transactions, 
first  in  Boston,  and  afterward  in  Baltimore ;  but 
these  resulting  disastrously,  in  1816,  ho  sought  a 
solace  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  "The  Airs  of  Palestine."  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume,  at  Balti- 
more ;  and  two  other  editions  were  published  in 
Boston,  in  the  following  year. 

The  «Airs  of  Palestine"  is  a  poem  of  about 
eight  hundred  lines,  in  the  heroic  measure,  in  which 
the  influence  of  music  is  shown  by  examples,  prin- 
cipally from  sacred  history.  The  religious  sub- 
limity of  the  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  the  finish  of  the  versification,  placed  it  at  once, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  before  any  poem  at  that  time  pro- 
duced in  America.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be 
nearly  faultless,  but  for  the  occasional  introduction 
of  double  rhymes,  a  violation  of  the  simple  dignity 
of  the  ten-syllable  verse,  induced  by  the  intention 
of  the  author  to  recite  it  in  a  public  assembly. 
He  says  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  that  he 
was  « aware  how  difficult  even  a  good  speaker 
finds  it  to  rehearse  heroic  i¥>etry,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  perceiving  in  his  hearers  the 
somniferous  effects  of  a  regular  cadence,"  and 
«the  double  rhyme  was,  therefore,  occasionally 
thrown  in,  like  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  a  smoothly 
gliding  river,  to  break  the  current,  which,  without 
it,  might  appear  sluggish,  and  to  vary  the  melody, 
which  might  otherwise  become  monotonous."  The 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  a  moonlight  scene 
in  Italy,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  manner : 

**  On  Amo'a  bosom,  as  be  calmly  flows. 
And  bit  cool  arma  round  Vallombrota  throws, 
Rollinf  bis  cryaul  tide  through  clatsic  valea. 
Alone,— at  night,— the  Italian  boatman  sails. 
Hish  o'er  Mont*  Alto  walka,  tn  maiden  pride, 
Night's  queen ;— be  sees  her  Image  on  that  tide. 
Now,  ride  the  wave  that  curls  Its  InfWnt  crest 
Around  bis  prow,  then  rippling  sinici  to  rest ; 
Now,  glittering  dance  around  bia  eddying  oar, 
Whose  every  sweep  la  ecbo'd  from  the  shore  ; 
Now,  far  before  him,  on  a  liquid  bed 
Of  waveless  water,  rest  her  radiant  bead. 
How  mild  the  empire  of  that  virgin  queen ! 
How  dark  the  mounuln's  shade  1  how  still  the  scene! 
Hu«h*d  by  ber  silver  sceptre,  zephyrs  sleep 
On  dewy  leaves,  that  overhang  the  deep, 
Nor  dare  to  whisper  through  the  boughs,  nor  stir 
The  valley's  willow,  nor  the  mountain's  flr. 
Nor  noake  the  pale  and  breatblcM  aspen  quiver, 
Nor  brush,  with  ruffling  wind,  that  glassy  river. 

**  Hark !— 't  is  a  convent's  bell :  lis  midnight  chime ; 
For  music  measures  even  the  march  of  time  :— 
O'er  bending  trees,  that  (Vinge  the  distant  shore, 
Gray  turrets  rise  :— the  eye  csn  catch  no  more. 
The  boatman,  listening  to  the  tolling  bell. 
Suspends  bis  oar :— a  low  and  solemn  swell. 
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From  the  deep  thade,  that  round  the  clohrter  lieii 
Rullt  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dlei. 
What  melting  aong  waket  the  cold  ear  of  NIfhtt 
A  funeral  dirge,  that  pale  nuni,  robed  in  white, 
Chant  round  a  titter*!  dark  and  narrow  bed» 
To  charm  the  parting  tpirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  it  the  tpell!  with  raptured  ear, 
That  uncaged  tpirit  hovering,  lingen  near  ;— 
Why  thould  the  mount  1  why  pant  for  brighter  blisa  1 
A  lovelier  acene,  a  tweeter  tong,  than  thit  t*' 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Airs  of  Pale^ 
tine  "  Mr.  Pierpovt  entered  seriously  upon  the 
study  of  theology,  first  by  himself,  in  Baltimore, 
and  afterward  as  a  member  of  the  theological 
school  connected  with  Harvard  College.  He  left 
that  seminary  in  October,  1818,  and  in  April,  1819, 
was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  HoUis  Street  Uni- 
tarian Church,  in  Boston,  as  successor  to  the  Re- 
verend Doctor  HoLLET,  who  had  recently  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, in  Kentucky. 

In  1835  and  1836,  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health,  he  spent  a  year  abroad,  passing  through 
the  principal  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  extending  his  tour  into  the  East,  visiting 
Smyrna,  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens,  Corinth,  and  some 
of  the  other  cities  of  Greece ;  of  his  travels  in 
which,  traces  will  occasionally  bo  found  in  some 
of  the  short  poems  which  he  has  written  since  his 
return. 

Mr.  PiEBPoxT  has  written  in  almost  every  metro. 


and  many  of  his  hymns,  odes,  and  other  brief  poBO% 
are  remarkably  spirited  and  melodious.  8e?^ 
ral  of  them,  distinguished  alike  for  energy  «f 
thought  and  language,  were  educed  by  events  con- 
nected with  the  moral  and  religious  enterprises  of 
the  time,  nearly  all  of  which  are  indebted  to  luf 
constant  and  earnest  advocacy  for  much  of  tbor 
prosperity. 

In  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  his  poems  pab> 
lished  in  1840,  he  says,  « It  gives  a  true,  though  m 
all  too  feeble  expression  of  the  author's  feeling  ami 
fiuth,— of  his  love  of  right,  of  freedom,  and  man, 
and  of  his  correspondent  and  most  hearty  hatred 
of  every  thing  that  is  at  war  i^-ith  them ;  and  of 
his  faith  in  the  providence  and  gracious  promises 
of  Grod.  Nay,  the  book  is  published  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  faith  in  man;  his  faith  that  every  line, 
written  to  rebuke  high-handed  or  under-handed 
wrong,  or  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty^ — ^written  for  solace  in  affliction,  for 
support  under  trial,  or  as  an  expression,  or  for  the 
excitement  of  Christian  patriotism  or  de\'otion ;  or 
even  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  throw  a  little 
sunshine  into  the  chamber  of  the  spirit,  while  it 
is  going  through  some  of  the  wearisome  passages 
of  life's  history^ — ^will  be  received  as  a  proof  of 
the  writer's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men,  of  his  desire  to  serve  them,  and  conscqueoUy 
of  his  claim  upon  them  for  a  charitable  judgment, 
at  least,  if  not  e\'en  for  a  respectful  ami  gratcfol 
remembrance." 


"  PASSING  AWAY." 

Was  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  bell. 

That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear,— 
Like  the  silvery  tones  of  a  fairy's  shell 

That  he  winds  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear. 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together  asleep. 
And  the  moon  and  the  fairy  are  watching  the  deep, 
She  di.s{)onBing  Iicr  silvery  light. 
And  he,  his  notes  as  silvery  quite, 
While  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar. 
To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  7 — 

Hark !  the  notes,  on  my  car  that  play. 

Arc  set  to  words : — as  they  float,  they  say, 
"  Passing  away !  passing  away !" 

But  no ;  it  was  not  a  fairy's  shell. 

Blown  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear ; 
Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell, 
Striking  the  hour,  that  fiird  my  ear. 
As  I  lay  in  my  dream ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung. 
And  a  plump  little  girl,  for  a  pendulum,  swung; 
(As  you  'vo  sometimes  seen,  in  a  little  ring 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  Canary  bird  swing ;) 
And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bouquet, 
And,  as  she  enjoy'd  it,  she  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Passing  away !  passing  away !" 


O,  how  bright  were  the  wheels,  that  told 

Of  the  lapse  of  time,  as  they  movcil  round  slow! 
And  the  hands,  as  they  swept  o'er  the  dial  of  gold, 

Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  liclow. 
And  lo !  she  had  changed : — in  a  few  short  houn 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers. 
That  she  held  in  her  outstretched  hands,  and  flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung 
In  the  fulness  of  grace  and  womanly  pride. 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride ; — 
Yet  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 

w  Passing  away !  passing  away !" 

W^ile  I  gaxed  at  that  fair  one's  cheek,  a  shade 
Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  soflly  over. 

Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  summer's  day  made. 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 

The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 

Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush ; 

And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  tht 
wheels, 
That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her. 

Was  a  little  dimmM, — as  when  evening  steals 
Upon  noon's  hot  face: — Yet  one  couldn't  bm 
love  her. 

For  she  look'd  like  a  mother,  whose  first  babe  li^ 
Rock'd  on  her  breast,  as  she  swting  ill  day  ^-^ 
And  she  seem'd,  in  the  same  silver  tone  to  mjt 
«  Passing  away !  passing  awi^  !** 
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While  yet  I  look'd,  what  a  diange  there  came ! 

Her  eye  was  quendi'd,  and  her  dieek  was  wan : 
Stooping  and  tiaSTd  was  her  wither'd  frame. 

Yet,  jnst  as  bnsilj,  twang  she  on ; 
7*he  garland  beneath  her  had  fidlen  to  dust; 
The  ^N^ieels  shore  her  were  eaten  with  rust ; 
The  hands,  that  over  the  dial  swept, 
Grew  CFOoked  and  tamishM,  bat  on  they  kept. 
And  still  there  came  that  silver  tone 
From  the  shriyell'd  lips  of  the  toothless  crone, — 

(Let  me  never  forget  till  my  dying  day 

The  tone  or  the  burden  of  her  lay,) — 

"  Passing  away !  passing  away  !* 


FOR  THE  CHARLESTOWN  CENTEN- 
NIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Two  hundred  years  !  two  hundred  years ! 

How  much  of  human  power  and  pride. 
What  glorious  hopes,  what  gloomy  fears 

Have  sunk  beneath  their  noiseless  tide ! 

The  red  man  at  his  horrid  rite. 

Seen  by  the  stars  at  night's  cold  noon, 
His  bark  canoe,  its  track  of  light 

Left  on  the  wave  beneath  the  moon ; 
/ 
His  dance,  hu  yell,  his  council-fire, 

The  altar  where  his  victim  lay, 
HL(  flcath-fwng,  and  his  funeral  pyre. 

That  still,  strong  tide  hath  borne  away. 

And  that  pale  pilgrim  band  is  gone. 
That  on  this  shore  with  trembling  trod, 

Rcaily  to  faint,  yet  bearing  on 
The  ar^  of  freedom  and  of  God. 

And  war — that  since  o*er  ocean  came. 
And  thunderM  loud  from  yonder  hill. 

And  wrappM  its  foot  in  sheets  of  flame. 
To  blast  that  ark— its  storm  is  still. 

Chief,  sachem,  sage,  bards,  heroes,  seers. 

That  live  in  story  and  in  song. 
Tine,  for  the  lasLtwo  hundred  years, 

Han  nuiMd,  and  shown,  and  swept  along. 

Ti^  like  a  dream  when  one  awakes. 

This  vision  of  the  scenes  of  old ; 
Ti9  like  the  moon  when  morning  breaks, 

*T  is  like  a  tale  round  watchfires  told. 

Then  what  are  we  ?  then  what  are  we  ? 

Yes,  when  two  hundred  years  have  roll*d 
0*er  our  green  graves,  our  names  shall  be 

A  morning  dream,  a  tale  that's  told. 

God  of  our  fathers,  in  whose  sight 

The  thousand  years  that  sweep  away 
Man  and  the  traces  of  his  might 

Are  but  the  break  and  close  of  day- 
Grant  OS  that  love  of  truth  sublime, 

That  love  of  goodness  and  of  thee^ 
ITiat  makes  thy  children  m  all  time 

To  share  thine  own  eternity. 


MY  CHILD. 

I  CAiraioT  make  him  dead ! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair ; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him. 
The  vision  vanishes — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  walk  my  parlour  floor. 

And,  through  the  open  door,  • 

I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

I  'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  call; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street; 

A  natchcird  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  lieaming  eyes  and  colour'd  hair : 

And,  as  he's  running  by. 

Follow  him  with  my  eye. 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  there ! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  cofiin  lid ; 
Closed  are  his  eyes ;  cold  is  his  forehead  fair ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt; 

0  er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt; 

Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — ^hc  is  not  there ! 

1  cannot  make  him  dead ! 
When  passing  by  the  bed. 

So  long  watch'd  over  with  parental  care. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly, 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

When,  at  the  cx>o\,  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  vrith  joy, 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy. 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close, 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I  'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  ^  taying, 

I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — ^he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there ! — Where,  then,  b  he  1 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress. 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  lock'd ; — he  is  not  there ! 

He  lives  ! — In  all  the  past 

He  lives;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  « Thou  shalt  see  me  there/** 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God ! 

Fathsr,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  sphit  land, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand. 
Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find  that-^-he  is  there ! 
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FOR  A  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  MECHANICS'  CHARITA- 
BLE  ASSOCIATION. 

Loud  o*er  thy  savage  child, 

O  God,  the  night-wind  loar'dy 
As,  hooieless,  in  the  wild 
He  bow'd  him  and  adored. 
Thou  saw'st  him  there, 
As  to  the  skj 
He  raised  his  eje 
In  fear  and  prayer. 

Thine  inspiration  came ! 

And,  grateful  for  thine  aid. 
An  altar  to  thy  name 

He  built  beneath  the  shade : 
The  limbs  of  larch 
That  darkenM  round, 
He  bent  and  bound 
In  many  an  arch ; 

Till  in  a  sylvan  fane 

Went  up  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  music's  simple  strain 
Arose  in  worship  there. 
The  arching  boughs, 
The  roof  of  leaves 
That  summer  weavei^ 
O'eiiieard  his  vows. 

Then  beam'd  a  brighter  day ; 

And  Salem's  holy  height 
And  Greece  in  glory  lay 
Beneath  the  kindling  light 
Thy  temple  rose 
On  Salem's  hill, 
While  Grecian  skill 
Adom'd  thy  foes. 

Along  those  rocky  shores^ 

Along  those  olive  plains. 
Where  pilgrim  Genius  pores 
0*er  Art's  sublime  remains, 
Long  colonnades 
Of  snowy  white 
Look'd  forth  in  light 
Through  classic  shades. 

Forth  from  the  quarry  stone 

The  marble  godden  sprung ; 
And,  loosely  round  her  thrown* 
Her  marble  vesture  hung ; 
And  forth  from  cold 
And  sunless  mines 
Came  silver  shrines 
And  gods  of  gold. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  bum'd ! 

And  where  the  Stoic  trod. 
The  altar  was  o'ertum'd, 

Rained  « to  an  unknown  God.'' 
And  now  there  are 
No  idol  £&nes 
On  all  the  plains 
Bijpeath  that  star. 


To  hoBoiir  thee,  draad  Power! 

Oar  strength  and  akill 
And  temple,  tomb,  and  tower 
Attest  theae  gifb  divine. 
A  swelling  dome 
For  pride  they  gild. 
For  peace  they  build 
An  humbler,  home. 

By  these  our  fathers'  host 
Was  led  to  victory  first. 
When  on  our  guardless  coast 
The  doud  of  battle  burst ; 
Through  storm  and  spray, 
By  these  controU'd, 
Our  natives  hold 
Their  thundering  way. 

Great  Source  of  every  art ! 

Our  homes,  our  pictured  halls, 
Our  throng'd  and  busy  mart. 
That  lifts  its  granite  walls, 
And  shoots  to  heaven 
Its  glittering  spires, 
To  catch  the  fires 
Of  mom  and  even ; 

These,  and  the  breathing  forms 

The  brush  or  chisel  gives. 
With  this  when  marble  warms, 
With  that  when  canvass  lives; 
These  all  combine 
In  countless  ways 
To  swell  thy  praise, 
For  all  are  thine. 


HER  CHOSEN  SPOT.. 

While  yet  she  lived,  she  walked  alone 
Among  these  shades.    A  voice  divine 

Whispcr'd,  "  This  spot  shall  be  thine  oi 
Here  shall  thy  wasting  form  recline. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  this  pine." 

«  Thy  will  be  done !"  the  sufferer  said. 

This  spot  was  hallow'd  from  that  hov 
And,  in  her  eyes,  the  evening's  shade 
And  morning's  dew  this  green  spot  mac 

More  lovely  than  her  bridal  bower. 

By  the  pale  moon — ^herself  more  pale 
And  spirit-liko-— these  walks  she  trod 

And.  while  no  voice,  from  swell  or  vale, 
Was  heard,  she  knelt  upon  this  sod 
And  gave  her  spirit  back  to  God. 

That  spirit,  with  an  angel's  wings. 

Went  up  from  the  young  mother's  be 
So,  heavenward,  soars  the  lark  and  sing 
She's  lost  to  earth  and  earthly  things ; 
But  «  weep  not,  for  she  is  not  dead. 

She  sleepeth !"    Yea,  she  sleepeth  hera 
The  first  that  in  these  grounds  hath  i 

This  grave,  first  wat^d  with  the  teur 
That  child  or  widow'd  man  hath  wcp 
Shall  be  by  heavenly  watchmen  kopi 
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tiMtl^on  her  cold  btcMt 
>iid  diopp'd  on  drifted  snow- 
hand  in  ito  fiither's  preu*d, 
n  that  the,  who  fint  carew'd 
nt  cheek,  now  ileepe  below. 

1  ihall  he  come  alone, 

not  a  ioond  but  evening's  si^ 

and,  bowing  by  the  stone 

•9  his  mother's  name,  with  none 

n1  and  goardian  angels  nigh, 

,  «  This  was  my  mother's  choice 
:  own  grave :  O,  be  it  mine ! 
r,  methinks,  I  hear  her  voice 
me  hence,  in  the  divine 
oumfol  whisper  of  this  pine.*' 


E  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

im  Fathers, — where  are  they  1— 
ves  that  brought  them  o'er 
he  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 
break  along  the  shore :  • 
be  bay,  as  they  roll'd  that  day 
he  Mayflower  moor*d  below, 
!a  around  was  black  with  storms, 
lite  the  shore  with  snow. 

,  that  wrapp'd  the  Pilgrim's  sleep, 

K)d  upon  the  tide ; 

JB  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep, 

its  waves  of  pride, 
r-white  sail,  that  he  gave  to  the  gale 
he  heavens  look'd  dark,  is  gone  $-* 
s  wing,  through  an  opening  cloud, 

and  then  withdrawn. 


m  exile, — sainted  name ! 

,  whose  icy  brow 

&n  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

loming's  flame  bums  now. 

•n's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  ni^t 

tiill-side  and  the  sea, 

re  he  laid  his  houseless  head ; — 

Pilgrim, — ^where  is  he  1 

m  Fathers  are  at  rest ; 

ammer's  throned  on  high, 

d's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  dress'd, 

d  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 

ray  of  the  golden  day 

hallowed  spot  is  cast ; 

ling  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

indly  on  ^t  spot  last 

m  tpirit  has  not  fled ; 
in  noon's  broad  light ; 
es  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 
eir  holy  stars,  by  night 
B  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 
U  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 
I  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay, 
■I  and  nreeu  no  more. 


PLYMOUTH  DEDICATION  HYMK. 

Tn  winds  and  waives  were  roaring; 

The  Pilgrims  met  for  prayer ; 
And  here,  their  God  adoring. 

They  stood,  in  open  air. 
When  breaking  day  they  greeted. 

And  when  its  close  was  calm. 
The  leafless  woods  repeated 

The  music  of  their  psalm. 

Not  thus,  0  God,  to  praise  thee. 

Do  we,  their  children,  throng ; 
The  temple's  arch  we  raise  thee 

Gives  back  our  choral  song. 
Yet  on  the  winds  that  bore  thee 

Their  worship  and  their  prayers, 
May  ours  come  up  before  thee 

From  hearts  as  true  as  theirs ! 

What  have  we,  Lord,  to  bind  us 

To  this,  the  Pilgrims'  shore  !— 
Their  hill  of  graves  behind  us. 

Their  watery  way  before. 
The  wintry  surge,  Uiat  dashes 

Against  the  rocks  they  trod. 
Their  memory,  and  their  ashesr— 

Be  thoa  their  guaid,  O  God ! 

We  would  not.  Holy  Father, 

Forsake  this  hallow'd  spot. 
Till  on  that  shore  we  gather 

Where  graves  and  griefs  are  not; 
The  shore  where  true  devotion 

Shall  rear  no  pillar'd  shrine, 
And  see  no  other  ocean 

Than  that  of  love  divine. 


THE  EXILE  AT  REST. 

His  falchion  flash'd  along  the  Nile ; 

His  hosts  he  led  through  Alpine  snows ; 
O'er  Moscow's  towers,  that  shook  the  while, 

His  eagle  flag  nnroll'd — and  froie. 
Here  sleeps  he  now  abne :  not  one 

Of  all  the  kings  whose  crowns  he  gave. 
Nor  sire,  nor  brother,  wife,  nor  son, 

Hath  ever  seen  or  sought  his  grave. 
Here  sleeps  he  now  alone ;  the  star 

That  led  him  on  firom  crown  to  crown 
Hath  sunk ;  the  nations  from  nhr 

Gazed  as  it  fiided  and  went  down. 
He  sleeps  alone :  the  mountain  cloud 

That  night  hangs  round  him,  and  the  breath 
Of  morning  scatters,  is  the  shroud 

That  wraps  his  mortal  form  in  death. 
High  is  his  couch ;  the  ocean  flood 

Far,  far  below  by  storms  is  curl'd. 
As  round  him  heaved,  while  high  he  stood, ' 

A  stormy  and  inconstant  world. 
Hark !    Gomes  there  from  the  Pyramids, 

And  fipom  Siberia's  wastes  of  snow. 
And  Europe's  fields,  a  voice  that  bids 

The  world  he  awed  to  moom  him?     No : 
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The  only,  the  perpetual  dirge 

That's  heard  there^  is  the  aeabird's  crj. 
The  motumful  murmur  of  the  surge, 
'    The  cloud's  deep  voice,  the  wind's  low  Kgh. 


JERUSALEM. 

JiRusALEX,  Jerusalem, 

How  glad  should  I  have  been. 
Could  I,  in  my  lone  wanderings. 

Thine  aged  walls  hare  seen ! — 
Could  I  have  gazed  upon  the  dome 
.  AboTe  thy  towers  that  swells, 
And  heard,  as  evening's  sun  went  down, 

■Thy  parting  camels'  bells  :— 

Could  I  have  stood  on  Olivet, 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod. 
And,  from  its  height,  look'd  down  upon 

The  dty  of  our  God ; 
For  is  it  not,  Almighty  God, 

Thy  holy  dty  still,— 
Though  there  thy  prophets  walk  no  more,-* 

That  crowns  Moriah's  hill  ? 

Thy  prophets  walk  no  more,  indeed. 

The  streets  of  Salem  now. 
Nor  are  their  voices  lifted  up 

On  Zion's  sadden'd  brow; 
Nor  are  their  gamish'd  sepulchres 

With  pious  sorrow  kept. 
Where  once  the  same  Jerusalem, 

That  kill'd  them,  came  and  wept 

But  still  the  seed  of  Abbihax 

With  joy  upon  it  look. 
And  lay  their  ashes  at  its  feet. 

That  Kedron's  feeble  brook 
Still  washes,  as  its  waters  creep 

Along  their  rocky  bed. 
And  Israel's  God  is  worshipped  yet 

Where  Zion  lifts  her  head. 

Tes;  every  morning,  as  the  day 

Breaks  over  Olivet, 
The  holy  name  of  Allah  comes 

From  every  minaret; 
At  every  eve  the  mellow  call 

Floats  on  the  quiet  air, 
«  Lo,  Qon  is  Goo  I    Before  him  come. 

Before  him  come,  for  prayer !" 

I  know,  when  at  that  solemn  call 

The  city  holds  her  breath. 
That  Owab's  mosque  hears  not  the  name 

Of  Him  of  Nazareth ; 
But  Abbaham's  God  is  worshipp'd  there 

Alike  by  age  and  youth. 
And  worshipp'dy — hopeth  charity,— 

«« In  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Yea,  from  that  day  when  Salex  knelt 

And  bent  her  queenly  neck 
To  him  who  was,  at  once,  her  priest 

And  king^ — ^Mblchisbdbk, 


To  this,  when  Egypt's  Abbahax^ 

The  sceptre  and  the  sword 
Shakes  o'er  her  head,  her  holy  men 

Have  bow'd  before  the  Loid. 

Jerusalem,  I  would  have  seen 

Thy  predpices  steep. 
The  trees  of  palm  that  overhang 

Thy  gorges  dark  and  deep. 
The  goats  that  cling  along  thy  clifis, 

And  browse  upon  thy  rocks. 
Beneath  whose  shade  lie  down,  alike. 

Thy  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

I  would  have  mused,  while  night  hung 

Her  silver  lamp  so  pale, 
Beneath  those  ancient  olive  trees 

That  grow  in  Kedron'a  vale. 
Whose  foliage  from  the  pilgrim  hides 

The  dty's  wall  sublime, 
Whose  twisted  arms  and  gnarled  trunki 

Defy  the  scythe  of  time. 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane 

Those  aged  olive  troes 
Are  shading  yet,  and  in  their  shade 

I  would  have  sought  the  breeze. 
That,  like  an  angel,  bathed  the  brow. 

And  bore  to  heaven  the  prayer 
Of  Jesus,  when  in  agony, 

He  sou^t  the  Father  there. 

I  would  have  gone  to  Calvary, 

And,  where  the  Mabts  stood. 
Bewailing  loud  the  Crucified, 

As  near  him  as  they  could, 
I  would  have  stood,  tUl  night  o'er  earth 

Her  heavy  pall  had  thrown, 
And  thought  upon  my  Saviour's  cross, 

And  leam'd  to  bear  my  ovn. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

T%y  cross  thou  bearest  now  I 
An  iron  yoke  is  on  thy  neck. 

And  blood  is  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  golden  crown,  the  crown  of  truth. 

Thou  didst  reject  as  dross, 
And  now  thy  cross  is  on  thee  laid — 

The  crescent  is  thy  cross ! 

It  was  not  mine,  nor  will  it  be. 

To  see  the  bloody  rod 
That  scourgeth  thee,  and  long  hath  scoa 

Thou  dty  of  our  God  ! 
But  round  thy  hill  the  spirits  throng 

Of  all  thy  murder'd  seers, 
And  voices  that  went  up  from  it 

Are  ringing  in  my  ears, — 

Went  up  that  day,  when  darkness  fell 

From  all  thy  firmament. 
And  shrouded  thee  at  noon ;  and  whea 

Thy  temple's  vail  was  rent. 
And  graves  of  holy  men,  that  touch'd 

Thy  feet,  gave  up  their  dead : — 
Jerusalem,  thy  prayer  is  heard. 

His  blood  is  oy  tht  head! 


*  Tbis  nsnis  is  now  ycnerslly  wrluea  Ibbabii 
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THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC* 

LJLK  yon  poetic  pUgrimf  of  the  west 

it  music's  praise,  and  to  her  power  attest; 

•  now,  in  Florida's  untrodden  woods, 
cks,  with  vines  of  jessamine,  her  floods, 
flowery  bridges  o*er  them  loosely  throws; 

•  hangs  the  canvass  where  Ataui  glows, 
lie  hve  oak,  in  floating  drapery  shrouded, 

like  a  mountain  rises,  lightly  clouded : 
',  for  the  son  of  Ovtalissi,  twines 
ath  the  shade  of  ever-whispering  pines 
ncrol  vrreath,  to  bloom  upon  the  moss 
Time  already  sprinkles  on  the  cross 
^  o'er  the  grave  where  his  young  virgin  sleeps, 
Superstition  p'er  her  victim  weeps; 
m  now  the  silence  of  the  dead  surrounds, 
ng  Scioto's  monumental  mounds; 
that,  at  times,  the  musing  pilgrim  hears 
imbling  oak  fall  with  the  weight  of  years, 
^ell  the  mass  that  Time  and  Ruin  throw 
chalky  bones  that  mouldering  lie  below^ 
irtues  nnembalm'd,  unstain'd  by  crimes, 
in  those  towering  tombs  of  other  times ; 
where  no  bard  has  cherished  virtue's  flame, 
shes  sleep  in  the  warm  sun  of  fame, 
sacred  lore  this  traveller  beguiles 
rcary  way,  while  o'er  him  fancy  smiles, 
ther  he  kneels  in  venerable  groves, 
irough  the  wide  and  green  savanna  roves, 
leart  leaps  lightly  on  each  breeze,  that  bears 
faintest  breath  of  Idumea's  airs, 
iw  he  recalls  the  lamentable  wail 
pierced  the  shades  of  Rama's  palmy  vale, 
n  Morder  struck,  throned  on  an  infant's  bier, 
te  for  Satak's  and  for  Hibod's  ear. 
on  a  bankt  o'eriiung  with  waving  wood, 
se  falling  leaves  flit  o'er  Ohio's  flood, 
pilgrim  stands;  and  o'er  his  memory  rushes 
mingled  tide  of  tears  and  blood,  that  gushes 
I  the  valleys  where  his  childhood  stray'd, 
ronnd  the  temples  where  his  fathers  pray'd. 
fondly  then,  from  all  but  hope  exiled, 
ion's  wo  recurs  religion's  child ! 
»es  the  tear  of  Judah's  captive  daughters 
le,  in  silent  flow,  with  Babel's  waters; 
e  Salem's  harp,  by  patriot  piide  unstrung, 
)p'd  in  the  mist  that  o'er  the  river  hung, 
but  the  breeze  that  wanton'd  o'er  the  billow, 
the  long,  sweeping  Anglers  of  the  willow, 
id  could  not  music  soothe  the  captive^s  wo  1 
hould  that  harp  be  strung  for  Jdsah's  foel 
hile  thus  the  enthusiast  roams  along  the 

stream, 
iced  between  a  revery  and  a  dream, 
ward  he  springs;  and  through  his  bounding 

heart 
:old  and  curdling  poison  seems  to  dart 
in  the  leaves,  beneath  a  quivering  brake, 
ling  his  death-note,  lies  a  coiling  snake, 
ji  the  act,  with  greenly  venom'd  fangs, 
rike  the  foot  that  heedless  o'er  him  hangs. 


OB  "Airs  of  PsletUne.* 


f  Cbatesubriand. 


Bloated  with  rage,  on  spiral  fokls  he  rides; 
His  rough  scales  shiver  on  his  spreading  sides ; 
Dusky  and  dim  his  glossy  neck  becomes, 
And  freezing  poisons  thickens  on  his  gums; 
His  parch'd  and  hiiwing  throat  breathes  hot  and  dry ; 
A  spark  of  hell  lies  burning  on  his  eye : 
While,  like  a  vapour  o'er  his  writhing  rings. 
Whirls  his  light  tail,  that  threatens  while  it  sings 

Soon  as  dumb  fear  removes  her  icy  fingers 
From  off  the  heart,  where  gazing  wonder  lingers. 
The  pilgrim,  shrinking  from  a  doubtful  fight. 
Aware  of  danger,  too,  in  sudden  flight. 
From  his  soil  flute  throws  music's  air  around. 
And  meets  his  foe  upon  enchanted  ground. 
See!  as  the  plaintive  melody  is  flung, 
Tlie  lightning  flash  fades  on  the  serpent's  tongue ; 
The  uncoiling  reptile  o'er  each  shining  fold 
Throws  changeful  clouds  of  azure,  green,  and  gold ; 
A  sofler  lustre  t^-inkles  in  his  eye ; 
His  neck  is  bumish'd  with  a  glossier  dye; 
His  slippery  scales  grow  smoother  to  the  sight. 
And  his  relaxing  circles  roll  in  light. 
Slowly  the  charm  retires  i  with  waving  sides. 
Along  its  track  the  graceful  listener  glides; 
While  music  throws  her  silver  cloud  around, 
And  bears  her  votary  off  in  magic  folds  of  sound. 


OBSEQUIES  OF  SPURZHEIM. 

Straitokr,  there  is  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet ; 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee ; 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forget  1 
Who  forgot  that  thou  hast  spoken  ? 

Who,  thine  eye, — ^that  noble  frame  ? 
But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken. 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  re«t ; 
'T  is  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither. 

To  thy  mourning  mother's  breast 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us. 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ? 

Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 

Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine ! 
Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant. 

Advocate  of  truths  divine, — 
Taught  and  charm'd  as  by  no  other 

We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be; 
But,  while  waiting  round  thee,  brother. 

For  thy  light, — 'tis  dark  with  thee. 

Dark  with  thee  1— No;  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love,  shall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws 
To  thy  God,  thy  godlike  spirit 

Back  we  ^ve,  in  filial  trust ; 
Thy  cold  clay, — ^we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  its  chamber, — but  we  muift. 
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THE  SEAMAN'S  BETHEL.* 

Thou,  who  on  the  whirlwind  ridest. 

At  who0e  word  the  thunder  roars. 
Who,  in  majesty,  presidest 

O'er  the  oceans  and  their  shores; 
From  those  shores,  and  from  the  oceans. 

We,  the  children  of  the  sea. 
Come  to  pay  thee  our  devotions. 

And  to  give  this  house  to  thee. 

When,  for  business  on  great  waters. 

We  go  down  to  sea  in  ships, 
And  our  weeping  wives  and  daughters 

Hang,  at  parting,  on  our  lips. 
This,  our  Bethel,  shall  remind  us. 

That  there's  One  who  heareth  prayer, 
And  that  those  we  leave  behind  us 

Are  a  faithful  pastofs  care. 

Visions  of  our  native  highlands, 

In  our  wave-rock'd  dreams  cmbalm'd. 
Winds  that  come  from  spicy  islands 

When  we  long  have  lain  becalmed, 
Are  not  to  our  souls  so  pleasant 

As  the  offerings  we  shall  bring 
Hither,  to  the  Omnipresent, 

For  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 

When  in  port,  each  day  that  *s  holy, 

To  this  house  we*U  press  in  throngs ; 
When  at  sea,  with  spirit  lowly. 

We  'II  repeat  its  sacred  songs. 
Outward  bound,  shall  we,  in  sadness, 

Lose  iU  flag  behind  the  seas ; 
Homeward  bound,  we'll  greet  with  gladness 

Its  first  floating  on  the  breeze. 

Homeward  bound ! — with  deep  emotion. 

We  remember.  Lord,  that  life 
^  Is  a  voyage  upon  an  ocean. 

Heaved  by  many  a  tempest's  strife. 
Be  thy  statutes  so  engraven 

On  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  we. 
Anchoring  in  Death's  quiet  haven. 

All  may  make  our  home  with  thee. 


THE  SPARKLING  BOWL. 

Tnor  sparkling  bowl !  thou  sparkling  bowl  I 
Though  lips  of  bards  thy  brim  may  press, 

And  eyes  of  beauty  o'er  thee  roll, 

And  song  and  dance  thy  power  confess, 

I  will  not  touch  thee ;  for  there  clings 

A  scorpion  to  thy  side,  that  stings ! 

Thou  eiyfitil  i^lass !  like  Eden's  tree. 
Thy  melte.l  ruby  tempts  the  eye. 

And,  as  from  thnt,  there  comes  fh>m  thee 
The  voice.  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die." 

I  dare  not  lift  thy  liquid  gem ; — 

A  snake  is  twisted  round  thy  stem ! 


*  Written  few  the  dedication  of  the  Sesnmn*!  Bethel, 
ander  the  diroction  of  the  Boston  Port  Society,  Septem- 
ber fourtir,  1833. 


Thou  liquid  fire !  like  that  which  glow'd 
On  Mclita's  surf-beaten  shore. 

Thou  'st  been  upon  my  guests  bestow'd, 
But  thou  shalt  warm  my  house  no  moro 

For,  wheresoe'er  thy  radiance  falls. 

Forth,  from  thy  heat,  a  viper  crawls! 

What,  though  of  gold  the  goblet  be, 
Embo8s'd  with  branches  of  the  vine. 

Beneath  whose  bumish'd  leaves  we  see 
Such  clusters  as  pour'd  out  the  wine  t 

Among  those  leaves  an  adder  hangs ! 

I  fear  him ; — for  I've  felt  his  fangs. 

The  Hebrew,  who  the  desert  trod, 
And  felt  the  fiery  serinrnt's  bite, 

Look'd  up  to  that  ordain'd  of  Gon, 
And  found  that  life  was  in  the  sight. 

So,  the  t^'omi-bitten's  fiery  veins 

Cool,  when  he  drinks  what  Gou  ordains. 

Ye  gracious  clouds !  ye  deep,  cold  wells ! 

Ye  gems,  from  mossy  rocks  that  drip ! 
Springs,  tliat  from  earth's  mysterious  cells 

Gush  o'er  your  granite  basin's  lip ! 
To  you  I  look ; — ^your  largess  give. 
And  I  will  drink  of  you,  and  live. 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

Dat  of  glory !  welcome  day ! 
Freedom's  banners  greet  thy  ray ; 
See !  how  cheerfully  they  play 

With  thy  morning  breexe, 
On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kiieel'd. 
On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheel'd 
When  a  tyrant's  thunder  peal*d 

O'er  the  trembling  f 


Got)  of  armies !  did  thy  "  stars   , 
In  their  courses"  smite  his  cars, 
Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  bars 

From  the  heaving  tide  1 
On  our  standard,  lo !  they  bum. 
And,  when  days  like  this  return. 
Sparkle  o'er  the  soldiers'  urn 

Who  for  freedom  died. 

Gon  of  peace ! — whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 
All  the  murmurs  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er ; — 
0,  let  freemen  be  our  sons ; 
And  let  future  Washiitgtoxs 
Rine,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones. 

Till  there 's  war  no  more. 

By  the  patriot's  hallow'd  rest, 
By  the  warrior's  gory  breast.—- 
Never  let  our  graves  be  press'd 

By  a  despot's  throne; 
By  the  Pilgrims'  toils  and  cares. 
By  their  battles  and  their  prayers, 
By  their  ashes, — let  our  heirs 

Bow  to  thee  alone. 


SAMUEL    WOODWORTH. 


[Ban,  I7IS.    DM,  1842.1 


ifm.  WooDwoRTH  was  a  native  pf  Scituate,  in 
■aachoaetta.  After  learning  in  a  country  town 
art  of  printing,  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
was  editor  of  a  newspaper  during  our  accond 
r  with  England.  Ho  aubaequently  published 
reekly  nuaoellany  entitled  « The  Ladies*  Lite- 
f  Gazette,"  and  in  1823,  associated  with  Mr. 
ORGS  P.  MoRBis,  he  established  «<The  New 
rk  Mirror,*'  long  the  most  popular  journal  of 
rature  and  art  in  this  counti^^.  For  several 
ra  before  hia  death  he  was  an  invalid,  and  in 
i  period  a  large  number  of  the  leading  gentle- 
1  of  New  Toric  acted  as  a  committee  for  a 
iplimentaxy  benefit  given  for  him  at  the  Pork 
eatre,  the  proceeds  of  which  made  more  plea- 
t  his  closing  days.  He  died  in  the  mondi  of 
»mbcr,  184!?,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
,  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his 


modesty  and  integrity  as  well  as  for  l^s  litoraiy 
abilities. 

Mr.  WoonwoRTR  wrote  many  pieces  for  tho 
stage,  which  had  a  tcmporaTy  popularity,  and  two 
or  three  volumes  of  songs,  odes,  and  other  poems, 
relating  chiefly  to  subjects  of  rural  and  domestic 
life.  He  dwelt  always  with  delight  upon  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  lamented  that  he  was 
compelled  to  make  his  home  amid  the  strife  and 
tumult  of  a  city.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  « com- 
mon people,"  and  was  happy  in  the  belief  that 
«  The  Bucket"  was  read  by  multitudes  who  never 
heard  of  «  Tbanatopsis."  Some  of  his  pieces  have 
certainly  much  merit,  in  their  way,  and  a  selection 
might  be  made  from  his  voluminous  writings  that 
would  be  very  honourable  to  his  talents  and  hii 
feelings.  There  has  been  no  recent  edition  of  any 
of  his  works. 


THE  BUCKET. 

f  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
ilien  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood, 
nd  every  loved  spot  which  my  in&ncy  knew ! 
wide-apreadingpond,  and  the  mill  thatstood  by  it, 
he  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell, 
cot  of  my  fiither,  the  dairy-house  nig^  it, 
nd  e*en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well^ 
old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
mosa-cover'd  bucket  which  hung  in  the  welL 

t  moas-cover*d  vessel  I  hailM  as  a  treasure, 
or  oAen  at  noon,  when  retum'd  from  the  field, 
md  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
he  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  jrield. 
r  ardent  I  aeized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 
nd  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
n  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 
nd  dripping  with  coolncss^t  rose  from  the  well — 
okl  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
moss-cover'd  bucket,  aroee  frOtn  the  welL 

r  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 
8  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips! 
a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 
he  brightest  that  beauty  or  revelry  np& 
now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation, 
he  tear  of  regret  vrill  intrusively  swell, 
ancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 
nd  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well — 
old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
moas  covered  bucket  that  hanga  in  the  well ! 


THE  NEEDLE. 

The  gay  belles  of  fashion  may  boast  of  excelling 

In  waltz  or  cotillion,  at  whist  or  quadrille ; 
And  seek  admiration  by  vauntingly  telling 

Of  drawing,  and  painting,  and  musical  skill; 
But  give  me  the  fair  one,  in  countiy  or  city, 

Whose  home  and  its  duties  are  dear  to  her  hear^ 
Who  cheerfully  warblea  some  rustical  ditty. 

While  plying  the  needle  vrith  exquisite  art 
The  bright  little  needle — the  swift-fiying  needle^ 

The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art 

If  Love  have  a  potent,  a  magical  token, 

A  talisman,  ever  resistless  and  tru^— 
A  charm  that  is  never  evaded  or  broken, 

A  vritchery  certain  the  heart  to  subdue— 
'Tis  this — and  his  armoury  never  has  furnished 

So  keen  and  unerring,  or  polished  a  dart ; 
Let  Beauty  direct  it,  ao  pointed  and  bumish'd. 

And  Oh !  it  is  certain  of  touching  the  heart. 
The  bright  little  needle — the  swift-flying  needle^ 

The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art 

Be  wise,  then,  ye  maidens,  nor  seek  admiration 

By  dressing  for  conquest,  and  flirting  with  all ; 
You  never,  whate'er  be  your  fortune  »''  station, 

Appear  half  so  lovely  at  rout  or  at  ball. 
As  gaily  convened  at  a  woric-covcr*d  table. 

Each  cheerfully  active  and  playing  her  part, 
Beguiling  the  task  with  a  song  or  a  fable. 

And  plying  tho  needle  with  exquisite  art 
The  bright  litUe  needle — ^the  swift-flying  needle^ 

The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art. 
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The  late  eminent  scholar,  Andrews  Norton, 
descended  from  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John 
Norton,  minister  of  Ipswich,  was  bom  in  Hing- 
ham,  near  Boston,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1804;  studied  divinity,  and  for  a  short  time,  in 
1809,  preached  in  Augusta,  Maine ;  spent  a  year 
as  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College;  for  another  year  was 
tutor  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge;  in  1812  com- 
menced the  "General  Repository,"  a  religious  and 
literary  magazine,  which  he  conducted  with  remark- 
able ability  two  years;  inl813was  chosen  librarian 
of  Harvard  College,which  office  he  held  eighty  ears; 
about  the  same  time  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
college,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Divinity 
School,  in  1819,  Dexter  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture; in  1831  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Eliot, of  Boston;  in  1822  delivered 
an  address  before  the  university  on  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  his  friend  Professor  Frisbie,  whose  lite- 
rary remains  he  afterward  edited ;  in  1 826,  collected 
the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  prepared  for  the 
press  the  first  American  edition  of  them;  in  1828 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  ELIOT. 

.  Farewell  !  before  we  meet  again, 

Perhaps  through  scenes  as  yet  unknown. 
That  lie  in  distant  years  of  pain, 

I  have  to  journey  on  alone ; 
To  meet  with  grie£i  thou  wilt  not  feel. 

Perchance  with  joys  thou  canst  not  share ; 
And  when  we  both  were  wont  to  kneel, 

To  breathe  alone  the  silent  prayer; 

But  ne*er  a  deeper  pang  to  know, 

Than  when  I  watched  thy  slow  decay. 

Saw  on  thy  cheeck  the  hectic  glow. 
And  felt  at  last  each  hope  give  way. 

But  who  the  destined  hour  may  tell, 
That  bids  the  loosened  spirit  fly  ? 
E*cn  now  this  pulse's  feverish  swell 
May  warn  me  of  mortality. 

But  chance  what  may,  thou  wilt  no  more 

With  sense  and  with  my  hours  beguile. 
Inform  with  learning's  various  lore, 

Or  charm  with  friendship's  kindest  smile. 
Each  book  I  read,  each  walk  I  tread, 

Whate'er  I  feel,  whate'er  I  see. 
All  speak  of  hopes  forever  fled, 

All  have  some  tale  to  tell  of  thee. 

I  shall  not,  should  misfortune  lower. 
Should  friends  desert,  and  life  decline, 
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passed  several  months  in  England,  and  in  1 
resigned  his  professorship,  to  reside  at  Cambr 
as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  compos 
and  completion  of  those  important  works  in  * 
dsm  and  theology  which  have  established  his  I 
as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  last  age. 
*<  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  Believing  the  '. 
trine  of  the  Trinity"  appeared  in  1833;  the 
volume  of  his  **  Genuineness  of  the  GospeU 
1837;  a  treatise  «0n  the  Latest  Form  of  Inf 
ity,"  in  1839;  the  second  and  third  volume 
the  «*  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,"  in  1844 ;  *• 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Gospels,"  in  1851; 
"Tracts  on  Christianity,"  in  1852.  He  died  a 
summer  residence,  in  Newport,  on  the  evenir 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1853  ;  and  hxn 
work,  a  new  <*  Translation  of  the  Gospels," 
been  published  since  his  death.  He  was  the 
abIe,ingeniou8,and  thoroughly  accomplished  w 
of  the  Unitarian  party  in  America. 

What  he  was,  and  what  he  might  have  I 
in  poetry,  is  evinced  by  the  following  highly 
ished  and  beautiful  productions. 


I  shall  not  know  thy  soothing  power. 
Nor  hear  thee  say,  **  My  heart  is  thine.' 

If  thou  hadst  lived,  thy  well-earned  fame 
Had  bade  my  fading  prospect  bloom. 

Had  cast  its  lustre  o'er  my  name, 
And  stood,  the  guardian  of  my  tomb. 

Servant  of  God  !  thy  ardent  mind. 

With  lengthening  years  improving  still, 

Striving,  untired,  to  serve  mankind. 
Had  thus  performed  thy  Father's  wilL 

Another  task  to  thee  was  given; 

'  r  was  thine  to  drink  of  early  wo. 
To  feel  thy  hopes,  thy  friendships  riven, 

And  blend  submissive  to  the  blow ; 

With  patient  smile  and  steady  eye, 
To  meet  each  pang  that  sickness  gave^ 

And  see  with  lingering  step  draw  nigh 
The  form  that  pointed  to  the  grave. 

Servant  of  God  !  thoo  art  not  there ; 

Thy  race  of  virtue  is  not  run; 
What  blooms  on  earth  of  good  and  &ir, 

Will  ripen  in  another  sun. 

Dost  thou,  amid  the  raptvrous  glow 
With  which  the  soul  her  welcome  hean 

Dost  thou  still  think  of  us  below, 
Of  earthly  scenes,  of  human  tears  t 
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Perhtpt  e*en  now  thy  thooghU  return 
To  when  in  ■nmmer't  moonlii^  waft. 

Of  all  that  now  is  thine  to  learn, 
We  framed  no  light  nor  fruitlew  talk* 

We  spake  of  knowledge,  such  as  soar* 
From  world  to  world  with  ceaseless  flight; 

And  lore,  that  follows  and  adores, 
As  nature  spreads  before  her  sight 

Uow  Wvid  still  past  scenes  appear ! 

I  feel  as  though  all  were  not  o*er ; 
As  though  'twere  strange  I  cannot  hear 

Thy  voice  of  friendship  yet  okice  more. 

Bat  I  shall  hear  it ;  in  that  day 

Whose  setting  sun  I  may  not  view. 

When  earthly  voices  die  away, 
Thine  will  at  last  be  heard  anew. 

We  meet  i^n ;  a  little  while, 
And  where  thou  art  I  too  shall  be. 

And  then,  with  what  an  angel  smile 
Of  gladness,  thou  wilt  welcome  me  I 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

The  rain  is  o'er — ^How  dense  and  bright 
Yon  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie ! 

Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight. 
Contrasting  with  the  deep-blue  sky ! 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 

The  general  blessing ;  fresh  and  fiur, 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves, 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  sofien'd  sunbeams  pour  around 
A  fairy  light,  uncertain,  pale; 

The  wind  flows  cool,  the  scented  ground 
Is  breathing  odours  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  voluptuous  pile, 
Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 

Might  rest  to  gaze  below  a  while, 
Then  turn  to  bathe  and  zevel  there. 

The  sun  breaks  forth — from  off  the  scene, 
Ito  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung; 

And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 
With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 


Now  gaze  on  nature— yet  Uie  i 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breezes  fiuin'd, 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  Aa  came, 
Fresh  in  her  youth,  from  Gob's  own  hand. 

Hear  the  nca  music  of  that  voice, 
Which  sounds  from  all  below,  them ; 

She  calls  her  children  to  rejoice. 
And  round  them  throws  her  arms  dt  love. 

Brink  in  her  influence— low-bcyrn  can^ 
And  an  the  train  of  mean  desire, 

Refuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air, 
And  mid  this  living  lig^  expire. 


HYMN. 


Mr  QoB,  I  thank  thee !  may  no  thought 
E'er  deehi  thy  chastisements  severe ; 

But  may  this  heart,  by  sorrow  taught, 
Calm  each  wild  wish,  each  idle  fear 

Thy  merry  bids  all  nature  bloom ; 

The  sun  shines  bright,  and  man  is  gay ; 
Thine  equal  mercy  spreads  the  gloom 

That  darkens  o'er  his  little  day. 

Full  many  a  throb  of  grief  and  pain 
Thy  frail  and  erring  child  must  know ; 

But  not  one  prayer  is  breathed  in  vain, 
Nor  docs  one  tear  unheeded  flow. 

Thy  various  messengers  employ ; 

Thy  purposes  of  love  fulfil ; 
And,  mid  the  wreck  of  human  joy, 

May  kneeling  faith  adore  thy  will ! 


TO  MRS. 


.  ON  HER  DEPARTURE 

FOR  EUROPE. 


Fabswsll  !  farewell !  for  many  a  day 
Our  thoughts  far  oVr  the  sea  will  roam  • 

Blessings  and  prayers  attend  thy  way ; 
Glad  welcomes  wait  for  thee  at  home. 

While  gazing  upon  Alpine  snows. 
Or  lingering  near  Italian  nhores ; 

Where  Nature  all  her  grandeur  shows. 
Or  art  imveils  her  treasured  stores ; 

When  mingling  ^ith  those  gifted  minds 
That  shed  their  influence  on  our  race, 

Thine  own  its  native  station  flpds. 
And  takes  with  them  an  honour'd  place ; 

Forget  not,  then,  how  dear  thou  art 
To  many  friends  not  with  thee  there ; 

To  many  a  warm  and  anxious  heart, 
Object  of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — some  day. 
In  a  bright  morning,  when  the  gale 

Sweeps  the  blue  waters  as  in  play ; 
Then  shall  we  watch  thy  coming  sail  t 

When  shall  we  meet  again,  and  where  1 
We  trust  not  hope's  uncertain  voice; 

To  faith  the  future  all  ii  fair: 

She  speaks  assured ;  <«Thou  shalt  rejoice." 

Perhaps  our  meeting  may  be  when. 
Mid  new-bom  life's  awakening  glow. 

The  loved  and  lost  appear  again. 

Heaven's  music  sounding  sweet  and  low. 
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HYMN  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  A 
CHURCH. 

Whkbs  ancient  forei ts  round  ui  spready 
Where  bends  the  cataract's  ocean-fidl. 

On  the  lone  mountain's  silent  head. 
There  are  thy  temples,  God  of  all  I 

Beneath  the  dark-blue,  midnight  arch, 

Whence  myriad  suns  pour  down  their  rays, 

Where  planets  trace  their  ceaseless  march, 
Father !  we  worship  as  we  gaze. 

The  tombs  thine  altars  are ;  for  there. 
When  earthly  loves  and  hopes  have  fled. 

To  thee  ascends  the  spirit's  prayer, 
Tiaou  Goo  of  the  mmiortal  dead ! 

All  space  is  holy ;  for  all  space 

Is  fill'd  by  thee ;  but  human  thought 

Bums  clearer  in  some  chosen  place. 

Where  thy  own  words  of  love  are  taught 

Here  be  they  taught ;  and  may  we  know 
That  faith  thy  servants  knew  of  old ; 

Which  onward  bears  through  weal  and  wo, 
Till  Death  the  gates  of  heaven  unfold ! 

Nor  we  alone ;  may  those  whose  brow 
Shows  yet  no  trace  of  human  cares, 

Hereafter  stand  where  we  do  now. 
And  raise  to  thee  still  holier  prayers  I 


FORTITUDE. 

Fai^t  not,  poor  traveller,  though  thy  way 
Be  rough,  like  that  thy  Saviour  trod ; 

Though  cold  and  stormy  lower  the  day. 
This  path  of  suffering  leads  to  Gon. 

Nay,  sink  not ;  though  from  every  limb 
Are  starting  drops  of  toil  and  pain ; 

Thou  dost  but  share  the  lot  of  Him, 
With  whom  his  followen  are  to  rdgn. 

l*hy  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone, 
Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail ; 

Look  upward  to  the  eternal  throne, 
And  know  a  Friend  who  cannot  faiL 

Bear  firmly ;  yet  a  few  more  days. 
And  thy  hard  trial  will  be  past ; 

Then,  wrapt  in  glory's  opening  blaze. 
Thy  feet  will  rest  on  heaven  at  last 

Christian  ?  thy  Friend,  thy  Master  pray'd. 
When  dread  and  anguish  shook  his  frame ; 

Then  met  his  sufferings  undismay'd ; 
Wilt  thou  not  strive  to  do  the  same  T 

O !  think'st  thou  that  his  Father's  love 
Shone  round  him  then  with  fainter  rays 

Than  now,  when,  throned  all  height  above^ 
Unceasing  voioes  hymn  his  praisel 


Go,  sufierer !  cahnly  meet  the  woea 
Which  God's  own  mercy  bids  thee  b 

Then,  rising  as  thy  Satiovr  roae. 
Go!  his  eternal  victory  ahare. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Aif  OTHER  year !  another  year ! 

The  unceasing  rush  of  time  sweeps  o 
Whelm'd  in  its  surges,  disappear 

Man's  hopes  and  fears,  forever  gone ! 

O,  no  !  forbear  that  idle  tale ! 

The  hour  demands  another  strain. 
Demands  high  thoughts  that  cannot  qui 

And  strength  to  conquer  and  retain. 

T  is  midnight— from  the  dark-blue  sky. 
The  stars,  which  now  look  down  on  < 

Have  seen  ten  thousand  centuries  fly. 
And  given  to  coimtless  changes  birth. 

And  when  the  pyramids  shall  fall. 
And,  mouldering,  mix  as  dust  in  air. 

The  dwellera  on  this  altered  ball 

May  still  behold  them  glorious  there. 

Shine  on !  shine  on !  with  you  I  tread 
The  march  of  ages,  orbs  of  light  I 

A  last  eclipse  o'er  you  may  spread. 
To  me,  to  me,  there  comes  no  night. 

O !  what  concerns  it  him,  whose  way 
Lies  upward  to  the  immortal  dead. 

That  a  few  haira  are  turning  gray, 
Or  one  more  year  of  life  has  fl^  1 

Swift  years !  but  teach  me  how  to  bear. 
To  feel  and  act  with  strength  and  skil 

To  reason  wisely,  nobly  dare, 

And  speed  your  courses  as  ye  wilL 

When  life's  mcyridian  toils  are  done, 
How  calm,  how  rich  the  twilight  glow 

The  morning  twilight  of  a  sun 

Which  shines  not  here  on  things  bdoi 

But  sorrow,  sickness,  death,  the  pain 
To  leave,  or  lose  wHe,  children,  fnendi 

What  then — shall  we  not  meet  again 
Where  parting  comes  not,  sorrow  endi 

The  fondness  of  a  parent's  care. 

The  changeless  trust  which  woman  gii 

The  smile  of  childhood, — ^it  is  there 
That  all  we  bve  in  them  still  lives. 

Press  onward  through  each  varying  hour 
Let  no  weak  fean  thy  course  delay ; 

Inmiortal  being !  feel  thy  power. 
Pursue  thy  bright  and  endless  way. 
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ON  USTENINO  TO  A  CRICKET. 

I  LOTS,  thou  little  chirping  thing,  " 

To  hear  thy  mdancholj  noite; 
Though  thou  to  Fancy's  ear  maj  aing 

Of  summer  past  and  Ruling  joys. 

Thou  canst  not  now  drink  dew  from  flowers, 
Sot  sport  along  the  traveller's  path ; 

But,  through  the  winter's  weary  hoar^ 
fcShalt  warm  thee  at  my  lonely  hearth. 

And  when  my  lamp's  decaying  heam 
But  dimly  shows  the  lettered  page 

Rich  with  some  ancient  poet's  dream. 
Or  wisdom  of  a  purer  age — 

Then  will  I  listen  to  the  sound, 
Andy  musing  o'er  the  embers  pale 

With  whitening  ashes  strewed  around. 
The  forma  of  memory  unveil; 

Recall  the  many-colored  dreams 
That  fancy  fondly  weaves  for  youth 

When  all  the  bright  illusion  seems 
The  pictured  promises  of  Truth ; 

Perchance  obsenre  the  fitful  light, 
And  its  faint  flashes  round  the  room. 

And  think  some  pleasures  ieebly  bright 
May  lighten  thus  life's  varied  gloom. 

I  love  the  quiet  midnight  hour, 

When  Care  and  Hope  and  Passion  sleep, 
And  Reason  with  untroubled  power 

Can  her  late  vigils  duly  keep. 

1  love  the  night:  and  sooth  to  aay. 
Before  the  merry  birds  that  sing 

lo  all  the  glare  and  noise  of  day. 
Prefer  the  cricket^s  grating  wing. 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

How  sweet  the  summer  gales  of  night. 
That  blow  when  all  is  peaceful  round. 

As  if  some  spirit's  downy  flight 
Swept  silent  through  the  blue  profimndl 

How  sweet  at  midnight  to  recline 

Where  flows  their  cool  and  fragrant  atre^m  I 
There  half  repeat  some  glowing  line, 

lliere  court  each  wild  and  fairy  dream ; 

Or  idly  mark  the  volumed  clouds 

Their  broad  deep  mass  of  darkness  throw. 
When,  as  the  moon  her  radiance  shrouds, 

llieir  changing  sides  with  silver  glow; 

Or  see  where,  from  that  depth  of  shade, 
The  ceaseless  lightning,  faintly  bright. 

In  silence  plays,  as  if  afraid 
To  break  the  deep  repose  of  night; 

Or  gsze  on  heaven's  unnumbered  fires. 
While  dimly-imsged  thoughts  arise. 

And  Fancy,  loosed  from  earth,  aspires 
To  search  the  secrets  of  the  skies; 


What  various  beings  there  reside; 

What  forms  of  life  to  man  unknown. 
Drink  the  rich  flow  of  bliss,  whose  tide 

Wells  from  beneath  the  eternal  throne; 

Or  life's  uncertain  scenes  revolve. 
And  musing  how  to  act  or  spesk. 

Feel  some  high  wish,  some  proud  resolve 
llirob  in  the  hesrt,  or  flush  the  cheek. 

Meanwhile  may  reason's  light,  whose  beam 
Dimmed  by  the  world's  oppressive  gloom, 

Sheds  but  a  dull  unnteady  gleam, 
In  this  still  hour  its  rays  relume. 

Thus  ofl  in  this  still  hour  be  mine 
llie  light  all  mcsner  passions  fear, 

The  wandering  thought,  the  high  design. 
And  soaring  dreams  to  virtue  dear. 


A  WINTER  MORNING. 

The  keen,  clear  air — the  splendid  sight — 

We  waken  to  a  world  of  ice; 
Where  all  things  are  enshrined  in  light. 

As  by  some  genii's  quaint  device. 

'T  is  winter's  jubilee :  this  day 

Her  stores  their  countless  treasures  yield; 
See  how  the  diamond  glances  play. 

In  ceaseless  blaze,  from  tree  and  field. 

The  cold,  bare  spot,  where  Inte  we  ranged. 
The  naked  woods  are  seen  no  more ; 

This  earth  to  fairy-land  is  changed, 
With  glittering  silver  sheeted  o'er. 

The  morning  sun,  with  cloudless  rays. 
His  powerless  splendor  round  us  streams ; 

From  crusted  boughs  snd  twinkling  sprays 
Fly  back  unloosed  the  rainbow  beams. 

With  ihore  thsn  summer  beauty  fair, 
The  trees  in  winter's  garb  are  shown : 

What  a  rich  halo  melts  in  air, 
Around  their  crystal  branches  thrown ! 

And  yesterday — how  changed  the  view 
From  what  then  charmed  us ;  when  the  sky 

Hung,  with  its  dim  and  watery  hue, 
O'er  ail  the  sofl,  still  prospect  nigh ! 

The  distant  groves,  arrayed  in  white, 
Might  then  like  things  unreal  seem. 

Just  shown  awhile  in  silvery  light, 
llie  fictions  of  a  poets'  dream. 

Like  shadowy  groves  upon  that  shore, 
O'er  which  Elysium's  twilight  lay, 

By  bards  and  ssges  feigned  of  yore. 

Ere  broke  on  earth  heaven's  brighter  day. 

O  God  of  nature !  with  what  might 
Of  beauty,  showered  on  all  below. 

Thy  guiding  power  would  lead  aright 
Earth's  wanderer  all  thy  love  to  know! 
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THE  PARTING. 

Wb  did  not  part  as  others  part ; 

And  should  we  meet  on  earth  no  more, 
Tet  deep  and  dear  within  my  heart 

Some  thoughts  will  rest  a  treasured  store. 

How  oft,  when  weary  and  alone. 
Have  I  recalled  each  word,  each  look, 

The  meaning  of  each  varying  tone, 
And  the  last  parting  glance  we  took ! 

Tes,  sometimes  even  here  are  found 

lliose  who  can  touch  the  chords  of  love, 

And  wake  a  glad  and  holy  sound. 
Like  that  which  fills  the  courts  above. 

It  is  as  when  a  traveller  hears. 

In  a  strange  land,  his  native  tongue, 

A  voice  he  loved  in  happier  years, 
A  song  which  once  his  mother  sung. 

We  part ;  the  sea  may  roll  between, 

While  we  through  different  climates  roam: 

Sad  days — a  life — may  intervene ; 
But  we  shall  meet  again  at  home. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 


Oh,  stay  thy  tears!  for  they  are  blest 
Whose  days  are  past,  whose  toil  is  done ; 

Here  midnight  care  disturbs  our  rest. 
Here  sorrow  dims  the  noon-day  sun. 

For  laboring  Virtue^s  anxious  toil. 

For  patient  Sorrow's  stifled  sigh. 
For  faith  that  marks  the  conqueror's  spoil, 

Heaven  grants  the  recompense, — to  die. 

How  blest  are  they  whose  transient  yean 
Pass  like  an  evening  meteor's  light ; 

Not  dark  with  guilt,  nor  dim  with  tears; 
Whose  course  is  short,  unclouded,  bright  I 

How  cheerless  were  our  lengthened  way, 
Did  Heaven's  own  light  not  break  the  gloom. 

Stream  downward  from  eternal  day. 
And  cast  a  glory  round  the  tomb! 

Then  stay  thy  tears:  the  blest  above 
Have  hail^  a  spirit's  heavenly  birth. 

Sung  a  new  song  of  joy  and  love. 
And  why  should  anguish  reign  on  earth  1 


TO  A  FRIEND  AFTER  HER  MARRIAGE. 


Nat,  ask  me  not  now  for  some  proof  that  my  heart 
Has  leam'd  the  dear  lesson  offriendship  for  thee; 

Nay,  ask  not  for  words  that  might  feebly  impart 
The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  thy  glance 
cannot  see. 

Whatever  I  could  wish  thee  already  is  thine; 

The  fair  sunshine  within  sheds  its  beam  through 
thine  eye; 
And  Pleasure  stands  near  thee,  and  waits  but  a  sign, 

To  all  whom  thou  lovest,  at  thy  bidding  to  fly. 


Tet  hereafter  thy  botom  some  aorrow  may  feel. 
Some  cloud  o'er  thy  heart  its  chill  shadow  may 
throw: 
Then  ask  if  thou  wilt,  and  my  words  shall  reveal 
The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  thoa  now  canst 
not  know. 


FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Hi  has  gone  to  his  God,  he  has  gone  to  his  home; 
No  more  amid  peril  and  error  to  roam. 
His  eyes  are  no  longer  dim. 

His  feet  no  more  will  falter ; 
No  grief  can  follow  him. 
No  pang  his  cheek  can  alter. 

There  are  paleness  and  weeping  and  sighs  below  * 
For  our  faith  is  faint,  and  our  tears  will  flow : 
But  the  harps  of  heaven  are  ringing ; 

Glad  angels  come  to  greet  him. 
And  hymns  of  joy  are  singing. 

While  old  friends  press  to  meet  him. 

Oh !  honored,  beloved,  to  earth  unconfined. 
Thou  hast  soared  on  high,  thou  hast  left  us  behind ; 
But  our  parting  is  not  for  ever : 

We  will  follow  thee  by  heaven's  light. 
Where  the  grave  cannot  dissever 
The  souls  whom  God  will  unite. 


OH!  NE'ER  UPON  MY  GRAVE  BE  SHED. 

Oh  !  ne'er  upon  my  grave  be  shed 

The  bitter  tears  of  sinking  age. 
That  mourns  its  cherished  comforts  dead. 

With  grief  no  human  hopes  assuage. 

When,  through  the  still  and  gazing  street. 

My  funeral  winds  its  sad  array. 
Ne'er  may  a  Father's  faltering  feet 

Lead  with  slow  steps  the  church-yard  way. 

T  is  a  dread  sight, — the  sunken  eye. 
The  look  of  calm  and  fixed  despair, 

And  the  pale  lips  which  breathe  no  sigh. 
But  quiver  with  the  unuttered  prayer. 

Ne'er  may  a  Mother  hide  her  tears. 
As  the  mute  circle  spreads  around ; 

Or,  turning  from  my  gn^ve,  she  hears 
The  clods  fiidl  fast  with  heavy  sound. 

Ne'er  may  she  know  the  sinking  heart, 

The  dreary  loneliness  of  grie^ 
When  all  is  o'er, — when  all  depart. 

And  cease  to  yield  their  sad  relief; 

Nor,  entering  in  my  vacant  room. 

Feel,  in  its  chill  and  lifelesa  air. 
As  if  the  dampness  of  the  tomb 

And  spirits  of  the  dead  were  there. 

Oh!  welcome,  though  with  care  and  pain. 
The  power  to  glad  a  parent's  heart ; 

To  bid  a  parent's  joys  remain. 
And  life's  approadiing  ilb  depart. 
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(Bom  1717.] 


LLIA3C  Datta,  Esquire,  was  sheriff  of  Mid- 
during  the  reigii  of  Queen  Elizabbth. 
Jy  descendant  at  that  time  living,  Richard 
came  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
?enth  century,  and  settled  at  Cambridge, 
died  Newtown,  near  Boston.  A  grandson 
i  gentleman,  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
grandfather.  He  was  an  eminent  member 
bar  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  active  whig 
the  troubles  in  Boston  immediately  before 
volution.  He  married  a  sister  of  Eoxdivd 
BRIDGE,  who  was  ono  of  the  king's  judges, 
le  first  .lawyer  in  the  colony.  Fbahcis 
,  the  father  of  Richard  H.  Daita,  after 
(rraduated  at  Harvard  College,  studi^  law 
.is  uncle,  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  became 
f  distinguished  for  his  professional  abilities. 
as  appointed  envoy  to  Russia  during  the 
ition,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  of 
lassachusetts  Convention  for  adopting  the 
a]  constitution,  and  afterward  Chief  Jus- 
that  Commonwealth.  He  married  a  daugh- 
the  Honourable  Williax  Ellbrt,  of 
•  Island,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declam- 
r  Independence,  and  through  her  the  subject 
9  sketch  is  lineally  descended  from  Aif  xtb 
<;thebt,  the  wife  of  Grovemor  Bradstrbbt, 
iughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  who  was  the 
celebrated  poet  of  her  time  in  America, 
it  will  be  seen,  our  author  has  good  blood 
veins:  an  honour  which  no  one  pretends  to 
c  who  is  confident  that  his  grandfather  was 
felon  or  a  boor. 

HARD  Hexrt  Da^ta  was  bom  at  Cam- 
!,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1787. 
I  about  ten  years  old  he  went  to  Newport, 
;  IsUnd,  where  he  remained  until  a  year  or 
xiforc  he  entered  Harvard  College.  His 
I,  during  his  boyhood,  was  too  poor  to  admit 
y  constant  application  to  study;  and  much 
time  was  passed  in  rambling  along  the  rock- 
l  coast,  listening  to  the  roar  and  dashing  of 
aters,  and  searching  for  the  wild  and  pic- 
[iie ;  indicating  thus  early  that  love  of  na- 
<rhich  is  evinced  in  nearly  all  liis  subsequent 
igs,  and  acquiring  that  perfect  knowledge  of 
cenery  of  the  sea  which  b  shown  in  the 
cancer,"  and  some  of  his  minor  pieces.  On 
ig  college,  in  1807,  he  returned  to  Newport, 
asscd  nearly  two  years  in  studying  the  Latin 
■ige  and  literature,  after  which  he  went  to 
nore,  and  entered  as  a  student  the  law  office 
neral  Robert  Goodhue  Harper.  The  ap- 
h  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
ctreme  unpopularity  of  all  persons  known  to 
^  to  the  federal  party,  induced  him  to  retom 
imbridge,  where  he  finished  his  course  of 
and  opened  an  office.    He  soon  became  a 


member  of  the  legislature,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
warm  partisan. 

Feeble  health,  and  great  constitutional  sensi- 
tiveness, the  whole  current  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings, convinced  him  that  he  was  unfitted  for  liis 
profession,  and  he  closed  his  office  to  assist  his 
relative,  Professor  Edward  T.  Chan .\i?rn,  in  the 
management  of  the  "North  American  Review," 
which  had  then  been  established  about  two  years. 
While  connected  with  tliis  periodical  he  wrote 
several  articles  which  (particularly  one  upon 
Hazlitt's  British  Poets)  excited  much  atten- 
tion among  the  literaiy  men  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  Pope  and  Queen  Anne  school  was 
then  triumphant,  and  the  dicta  of  Jeffrey  were 
law.  Dana  praised  Wordsworth  and  Colb- 
RiDOE,  and  saw  much  to  admire  in  Byron  ;  he 
thought  poetry  was  something  more  than  a  recrea- 
tion ;  that  it  was  something  superinduced  upon  the 
realities  of  life;  he  believed  the  ideal  and  the 
spiritual  might  be  as  real  as  the  visible  and  the 
tangible ;  thought  there  were  truths  beyond  the 
understanding  and  the  senses,  and  not  to  be 
reached  by  ratiocination;  and  indeed  broached 
many  paradoxes  not  to  be  tolerated  then,  but 
which  now  the  same  community  has  taken  up 
and  carried  to  an  extent  at  that  time  unthought  of. 

A  strong  party  rose  against  these  opinions,  and 
Dana  had  the  whole  influence  of  the  university, 
of  the  literary  and  fashionable  society  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  press,  to  contend  against.  Being  in  a 
minority  with  the  **  North  American  Club,"  he  in 
1819  or  1820  gave  up  all  connection  with  the 
Review,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Evb- 
RBTTS  and  others,  and  in  1821  began  "The  Idle 
Man,"  for  which  he  found  a  publisher  in  Mr. 
Charles  Wiley,  of  New  York.  This  was  read 
and  admired  by  a  class  of  literary  men,  but  it  was 
of  too  high  a  character  for  the  period,  and  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  second  vo- 
lume, Dana  received  from  Mr.  Wiley  informa- 
tion that  he  was  "writing  himself  into  debt,"  and 
gave  up  the  work. 

In  1825,  he  published  his  first  poetical  produc- 
tion, "The  Dying  Raven,"  in  the  "New  York 
Review,"  then  edited  by  Mr.  Bryant  ;•  and  two 

•  While  Dana  was  a  member  of  the  *'  North  American 
Club,"  the  poem  entitled  "Thanatopsis**  wna  offered  for 
publication  In  the  Review.  Our  critic,  with  one  or  two 
others,  read  it,  and  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  by  an  American.  There  waa  a 
finish  and  completeneaa  about  it,  added  to  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  ideaa,  to  which,  it  waa  supposed,  none 
of  our,own  writers  had  attained.  Dana  was  informed, 
however,  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate,  then  in  sesnion,  and  he  walked  imme- 
diately  flrom  Cambridge  to  the  State  House  in  Boston  to 
obtain  a  Tiew  of  the  remarkable  man.  A  plain,  middl«> 
sged  gentleman,  with  a  business-like  aspect,  was  pointsd 
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jeara  after  gave  to  the  public,  in  a  small  volume, 
«The  Buccaneer,  and  other  Poems."  This  was 
well  received,  the  popular  taste  having,  in  the  five 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  <'  Idle  Man,'*  been  considerably  improved ;  but 
as  his  publishers  failed  soon  after  it  was  printed, 
the  poet  was  not  made  richer  by  his  toil.  In  1833 
he  published  his  "  Poems  and  Prose  Writings," 
including  <*The  Buccaneer,"  and  other  pieces  em- 
braced in  his  previous  volume,  with  some  new 
poems,  and  the  <«  Idle  Man,"  except  the  few  papers 
written  for  it  by  his  friends.  For  this  he  received 
from  his  bookseller  about  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  <«Idle  Man."  His 
case  illustrates  the  usual  extent  of  the  rewards  of 
exertion  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  in 
this  country.  Had  his  first  work  been  successful, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  voluminous  writer. 

In  1839,  he  delivered  in  Boston  and  New  York 
a  series  of  lectures  on  English  poetry,  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  art,  which  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  educated  and  judicious.  These 
have  not  yet  been  printed. 

The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  Datta's 
poems  is  the  «  Buccaneer,"  a  story  in  which  he 
has  depicted  with  singular  power  the  stronger  and 
darker  passions.  It  is  based  on  a  tradition  of  a 
murder  committed  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  by  a  pirate,  whose  guilt  in  the  end 


meets  with  strange  and  terrible  retribution,  h 
attempting  to  compress  his  language  he  is  some 
times  slightly  obscure,  and  his  verse  is  occasionail] 
harsh,  but  never  feeble,  never  without  meaning 
The  "Buccaneer"  is  followed  by  a  poem  of  ver 
different  character,  entitled  "The  Changes  oj 
Home,"  in  which  is  related  the  affection  of  twi 
young  persons,  in  humble  life,  whose  marriage  i 
deferred  until  the  lover  shall  have  earned  thi 
means  of  subsistence;  his  departure  in  seaxd 
of  gain ;  his  return  in  diiuippointment ;  his  secom 
departure,  and  death  in  absence — a  sad  history 
and  one  that  is  too  often  lived.  <«Factilioui 
Life,"  «<  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,"  and  «  The  Has 
band's  and  Wife*s  Grave,"  are  tlie  longest  of  \a 
other  poems,  and,  as  well  as  his  shorter  pieca 
they  are  distinguished  for  high  religious  purpose 
profound  philosophy,  simple  sentiment,  and  pan 
and  vigorous  diction. 

All  the  writings  of  Datta  belong  to  the  perma 
nent  literature  of  the  country.  His  prose  aik 
poetry  will  find  every  year  more  and  more  readen 
Something  resembling  poetry  ^  is  oftentimes  bom 
into  instant  and  turbulent  popularity,  while  a  worl 
of  genuine  character  may  be  lying  neglected  b} 
all  except  the  poets.  But  the  tide  of  time  fiowi 
on,  and  the  former  begins  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
while  the  latter  rises  slowly  and  steadily  to  th( 
surface,  and  goes  forward,  for  a  spirit  is  in  iu" 


THE  BUCCANEER. 


(*  Boy  with  thy  blac  herd, 
I  rede  that  thou  blin. 
And  sone  set  the  to  shrive, 
With  sorrow  of  thi  syn ; 
Ze  met  with  the  merchandes 
And  made  tham  fill  bare ; 
It  ea  gude  reason  and  right 
That  ze  evUl  misfare." 

Laubencb  MnroT. 

The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore. 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay. 
No  sound  but  ocean's  roar. 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home. 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 
Sits  swinging  silently ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

oat  to  him ;  a  single  glance  was  sufficient ;  the  legislator 
eonid  not  be  the  author  of  Thanatopsls ;  and  he  returned 
without  seeking  an  Introduction.  A  slight  and  natural 
■ilstalre  of  names  bad  misled  his  informant.  The  real 
author  being  at  length  discovered,  a  correspondence  en- 
sued ;  and  BavAirr  being  invited  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poem  at  Cambridge,  they  became  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  a  friendship  sprung  ap  which  has 
nntil  the  present  time. 


And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  "brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side ; 
From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide. 
Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks, 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale  ; 
Flapp*d  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 
Curses  were  on  the  gale ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murder'd  men; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace. 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 
A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 
Subdued  and  holy  fear : 
Each  motion  gentle ;  all  la  kindly  done — 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  i»\e  was  won. 


Twelve  years  are  gone  since  Matthkw  Lsb 

Held  in  this  isle  imquestion'd  sway ; 
A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he ; 
His  law — "  It  is  my  way." 
Beneath  his  thick-set  brows  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  small  gray  eyes ;  his  laugh  a  triumph  spoke 
II. 
Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm, 

Loud  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil. 
He  little  reck'd  of  good  or  harm, 
Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 
Tet  like  a  dog  could  fitwn,  if  need  there  wen: 
Speak  mildly,  when  he  would,  or  lock  in  fisar 
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Amid  the  uprtMi  of  the  itonn. 

And  by  the  lightning's  iharp,  red  gUre, 
Were  Ken  Lss'e  fiice  and  sturdy  fonn; 
His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air; 
Whose  corpse  at  mom  im  floating  in  the  sedge  1 
There's  blood  and  hair,  Mat,  on  thy  aze*s  edge. 


•*  Xaj,  ask  him  yonder ;  let  him  tell ; 

I  make  the  brute,  not  man,  my  mark. 
"Who  walks  these  clifis,  needs  heed  him  well ! 
Last  night  was  fearful  dark. 
Think  ye  the  lashing  waves  will  spare  or  feel  1 
An  ugly  gash ! — These  rocks — they  cut  like  steeL" 


He  wiped  his  axe ;  and,  turning  round, 
Said,  with  a  cold  and  hardened  smile, 
M  The  hemp  is  saved — the  man  i>  drown'd. 
Wilt  let  him  float  a  while  1 
Or  give  him  Christian  burial  on  the  strand  1 
He'll  find  his  feUows  peaceful  'neath  the  sand." 


Lxe's  waste  wis  greater  than  his  gain. 

^  I  'II  try  the  nierchant's  trade,"  he  thought, 
«  Th«:>u^h  leas  the  toil  to  kill,  than  feign^ 
Thinp:s  sweeter  robb'd  than  bought. — 
But,  thi*n,  to  circumvent  them  at  their  arts !" 
8hip  mann'd,  and  spoils  for  cargo,  Lei  departs. 


T  in  fearful,  on  the  broad-back'd  waves. 

To  f(vl  them  shake,  and  hoar  them  roar; 
Beneath,  unsounded,  dreadful  caves: 
Around,  no  cheerful  shore. 
Yet  mid  this  solemn  world  what  deeds  are  done  1 
The  curse  goes  up,  the  deadly  sea-fight's  won ; 


Anil  wanton  talk,  and  laughter  heard, 

Where  speaks  God's  deep  and  awful  voice. 
There's  awe  from  that  lone  ocean-bird ; 
Pniy  ye,  when  ye  rejoice ! 
«« Leave  pniyera  to  priests,"  cries  Lee;  <«rm  ruler 

hrre! 
These  ffliows  know  full  well  whom  they  should 
fear!" 


The  ship  works  hard ;  the  seas  ran  high ; 

Their  white  tops,  flashing  through  the  night. 
Give  to  the  eager,  straining  eye, 
A  wild  and  shifUng  light 
<«Hiird  at  the  pumps! — The  leak  is  gaining  fast! 
Lighten  the  ship!— The  devil  rode  that  blast!" 


Ocein  has  swallow'd  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  marderoos  glee; 
Mat,  could  its  waters  wash  out  Mood, 
It  had  lieen  well  for  thee. 
Crime  fits  for  crime.    And  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  thon  for  ml— Then  wait  thine  hour  of  fear. 
8 


zi. 

The  sea  has  like  a  plaything  toai'd 

That  heavy  hull  the  livelong  night 
The  man  of  sin — ^he  is  not  lost ; 
Soft  breaks  the  morning  light. 
Tom  spars  and  sails — her  cargo  in  the  deep— 
The  ship  makes  port  with  slow  and  labouring 
sweep. 


Within  a  Spanish  port  she  rides. 

Angry  and  sour'd,  Lke  walks  her  deck. 
«  Then  peaceful  trade  a  curse  l)vtides  1 — 
And  thou,  good  ship,  a  wreck ! 
Ill  luck  in  change ! — Ho!  cheer  ye  up,  my  men! 
Rigg'd,  and  at  sea,  we'll  to  old  work  again!" 

XIXT. 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees ! 

Whirlinuf  and  dark,  comes  roaring  down 
A  tide,  ns  of  a  thousand  seas. 
Sweeping  both  cowl  and  crown. 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  and  red  it  stood. 
Spain's  streets  and  palaces  are  wot  with  blood. 


And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land ; 

The  peaks  shine  clear  in  watchfire  lights ; 
Soon  comes  the  tread  of  that  stout  band^ 
Bold  AuTiiuR  and  his  knif^hts. 
Awake  ye,  M buli n  !    Hear  the  shout  from  Spain ! 
The  spell  is  broke! — Aethca  is  come  again! 


Too  late  for  thee,  thou  young  fair  bride: 

The  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  is  pale. 
That  thou  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride : 
He  cannot  hear  thy  wail, 
Whom   thou  didst  lull   with  fondly  murmur'd 

sound: 
His  couch  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the  gpround. 


He  fell  for  Spain — her  Spain  no  more ; 
For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 
And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 
At  rest  from  strife  and  fear. 
And  wait,  amid  her  sorrows,  till  the  dsy 
His  voice  of  love  should  call  her  thence  away. 


Lee  feign'd  him  grieved,  and  bow'd  him  low. 

'T  would  joy  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 
So  good  a  lady  in  her  wo. 
He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard. 
And  that  white  steed  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 

XTIIT. 

The  sun  goes  down  upon  the  sea ; 

The  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 
«  How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me ! 
My  home,  how  Uko  a  tomb ! 
O !  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  head. 
Te  will  not  blow  o'er  mo  when  I  am  dead." 
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And  now  the  stan  axe  baming  bright; 

Yet  still  flhe'e  looking  toward  the  ihora 
Beyond  the  waters  black  in  night 
« I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more ! 
Te  're  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your  flow ; 
And  I'm  alone— scarce  know  I  where  to  go." 


Sleep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one,  on  the  sea ! 
The  wash  of  waters  lulls  thee  now ; 
His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee. 
Thy  fingers  on  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 
The  ground  is  his — the  sea  must  be  thy  grave. 


The  moon  comes  up ;  the  night  goes  on. 

Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast. 
Stands  that  dark,  thoughtful  man  alone  ? 
Thy  pledge,  man ;  keep  it  fast ! 
Bethink  thee  of  her  youth  and  sorrows,  Lii ; 
Helpless,  alone — and,  tl)en,  her  trust  in  thee. 

XXII. 

When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst  borne, 

Her  words  to  thee  were  like  a  charm. 
With  uncheer'd  grief  her  heart  is  worn ; 
Thou  wilt  not  do  her  harm ! 
He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light. 
And  growls  an  oath — ^  It  is  too  still  to-night !" 

XXTII. 

He  irteeps ;  but  dreams  of  massy  gold. 

And  heaps  of  pearl.     He  stretch'd  his  hands. 
He  hears  a  voice^«  111  man,  withhold !" 
A  pale  one  near  him  stands. 
Her  breath  comes  deathly  cold  upon  his  cheek ; 
Her  touch  is  eold« — ^He  wakes  with  piercing  shriek. 


He  wakes ;  but  no  relentings  wake 

Within  his  togry,  restless  soul. 
«  What,  shall  a  dream  Mat's  purpose  shake  ? 
The  gold  will  make  all  whole. 
Thy  merchant  trade  had  nigh  unmann'd  thee,  lad ! 
What,  balk  my  chance  because  a  woman's  sad !" 


He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye ; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quelL 
Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
There 's  none  will  hear  her  shriek.     What  fear 
ye  now  1 

xxvr. 
The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near. 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
Prom  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry— 
<•  Vengeance  is  mine !    Thou,  murderer,  too,  shilt 
die!" 


XXTII. 

Nm  dread  of  evei^uring  wo. 

Nor  the  sea's  awAil  solitude. 
Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forega 
Then,  bloody  hand,— to  blood ! 
The  scud  is  driving  wildly  overhead; 
The  stars  bum  dim ;  the  ocean  moans  its  d< 

xxTiri. 
Moan  for  the  living ;  moan  onr  sins, — 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  th 

Hark !  still  thy  waves ! — The  work  bcgii 

Lei  makes  the  deadly  sign. 

The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.  Eye  anJ 

Speak  fearful  meanings  through  that  silent  ] 

XXIX. 

They're  gone* — ^The  helmsman  stands  alt 

And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  ))ow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep 
Shrieks — fiendish  yells !     They  stab  them  in 
sleep! 

XXX. 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife. 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry, 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  life, 
The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  fix'J 

glare. 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat — they  al 
there! 

XXXI. 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  da 
On  hands  that  with  tlie  warm  blood  reek. 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
Lsx  look'd.  **They  sleep  so  sound,"  he,  laug 

said, 
<•  They  '11  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  n. 


A  crash !    They  've  forced  the  door, — and 

One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  sen 

Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  mci 

*T  is  hers ! — O  God,  redeem 

From  worse  than  death,  thy  suffering,  helpless  < 

That  dreadful  shriek  again — sharp,  sharp,  and 

XXXIIT.      . 

It  ceased. — With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  fl 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  haii 

Shoots  by. — A  leap— a  quick,  short  splasl 

'Tis  gone! — There's  nothing  there! 

The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tit 

Brightpcrested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  rii 

XXXIV. 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  stem,  loud  roar  above. 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing!  her  home  of  love 
She  soon  has  reach'd ! — Fair,  unpoUated  thi 
They  harm'd  her  not !— Was  dying  luflEmiii 
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ZXZT. 

O,  no ! — ^To  live  whan  joy  was  dead ; 

To  go  with  one  lone,  piiiing  thought— 
To  moomfiil  love  her  being  wed — 
Feeling  what  death  had  wroaght ; 
To  live  the  child  of  wo,  yet  ahed  no  tear, 
Bear  kinilnfiaa,  and  yet  ahare  no  joy  nor  fear ; 

ZXXTI. 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 

That  he  on  thinga  of  earth  should  brood, 
When  all  its  throng*d  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude — 
O,  this  was  bitterness !    Death  came  and  press'd 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  her  sick  heart  rest 

XXXTII. 

Why  look  ye  on  each  other  so, 

And  speak  no  word  ? — Ay,  shake  the  head ! 
She's  gone  where  ye  can  never  go. 
What  fear  ye  from  the  dead ! 
They  tell  no  tales;  and  ye  are  all  true  men ; 
But  waah  away  that  blood ;  then,  home  again ! — 


*T  is  on  your  souls ;  it  will  not  out ! 

Las,  why  so  lost  I     Tis  not  like  thee! 
Come,  where  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout  1 
**  That  pale  one  in  the  sea ! — 
I  mind  not  blood. — But  sho— I  cannot  tell ! 
A  spirit  was*t1— it  flashed  like  firaa  of  hell  I— 

XXXIX. 

M  And  when  it  pass*d  there  was  no  tread ! 

It  leapM  the  deck* — Who  heard  the  sound! 
I  heard  none! — Say,  what  was  it  iled?«> 
Poor  girl! — And  is  shedrownM? — 
Went  down  these  depths  1  How  dark  they  look, 

and  cold! 
She*a  yonder!  stop  her! — ^Xow! — there! — ^hold 
her,  hoU!" 

XL. 

They  gazed  upon  his  ghastly  face. 

«« What  aiU  thee.  Lie  ;  and  why  that  glare  1** 
«<Look!  ha,  'tis  gone,  and  not  a  trace! 
No,  no,  she  was  not  there !— - 
Who  of  you  said  ye  heard  her  when  she  fell? 
Twas  strange— ril  not  be  foord—- Will  no  one 
tellV 

XLI. 

He  paused.    And  soon  the  wildness  pass'd. 
Then  came  the  tingling  flush  of  shame. 
Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fast. 
«The  silly  thing's  to  blame 
To  quit  us  so.    'TIS  plain  she  loved  us  not; 
Or  Jie'd  have  stay'd  a  while,  and  shared  my  eot'' 


And  then  the  ribald  laugh'd.    The  jest, 

Though  old  and  foul,  loud  laughter  drew; 
And  fouler  yet  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  crew. 
Nole^  hea;veii,  their  blaaphemy, their  broken  trust! 
I  uuuder— murder  panden  hiat! 


XLIII. 

Now  slowly  up  they  bring  the  dead 
From  out  that  silent,  dim-lit  room. 
No  prayer  at  their  quick  burial  said ; 
No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  by  one 
And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  roaring  on. 

XLI  v. 
Cries  Lee,  «We  must  not  bebctray'd. 

'T  is  but  to  add  another  corse ! 
Strange  words,  'tis  said,  an  ass  once  bray'd : 
I  '11  never  trust  a  horse ! 
Out !  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive !    He  'II  swim 
For  oucc  a  horse  shall  ride ;  wc  all  ride  him." 


Such  sound  to  mortal  car  ne'er  came 

As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
It  shook  witli  fear  the  stoutest  frame; 
The  horse  is  on  the  tide ! 
As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  'tis  near  and  high. 


And  through  the  swift  wave's  ycsty  crown 

His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light, 
And  fear  seems  wrath.    Ho  now  sinks  down, 
Now  heaves  again  to  sight. 
Then  drifts  away ;  and  through  the  night  they  heai 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry. — But  mom  is  near. 


O  hadst  thou  known  what  deeds  were  done. 

When  thou  wast  shining  far  away, 
Would'st  thou  let  fall,  calm-coming  sun. 
Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  ? 
The  good  are  in  their  graves;  thou  canst  not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions:  Sin  alone  is  here. 

XLYIII. 

«« The  deed 's  complete !     The  gold  is  ours ! 

There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain ! 
Pray,  who'd  refuse  what  fortune  sbowera  ? 
Now,  lads,  we'll  lot  our  gain. 
Must  feirly  share,  you  know,  what's  fairly  got? 
A  truly  good  night's  work !   Who  says  'twas  not?" 

XLIX. 

There's  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep. 
Hot  words,  and  laughter,  mad  carouse ; 
There's  naught  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep* 
The  devil  keeps  the  house ! 
mLee  cheats!"  cried  Jack.    Lee  struck  him  to 

the  heart. 
"That's  foul!"  one  muttcr'd. — ««Fool!  you  take 
your  part! — 

L. 

«The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man ! 

Hold  forth  thy  palm,  and  keep  thy  prate! 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 
What  matters,  soon  or  late  1" 
And  when  on  shore,  and  asked.  Did  many  die^ 
M  Near  half  my  crew,  poor  lads !"  he 'd  say,  and  sigh. 
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Within  our  bay,  one  stormy  night, 

The  isle-men  saw  boats  make  for  sh<n«^ 
With  here  and  there  a  dancing  light, 
That  flashed  on  man  and  oar. 
When  hail'd,  the  rowing  stopp'd,  and  all  was  daik. 
**  Ua !  lantem-work !— We  '11  home !  They  're  play- 
ing shark  !*' 

LIT. 

Next  day,  at  noontime,  toward  the  town, 

All  stared  and  wonder'd  much  to  see 
Mat  and  his  men  come  strolling  down. 
The  boys  shout,  <«  Here  comes  Lsi !" 
«  Thy  ship,  good  Lsi  1"   «<  Not  many  leagues  from 

shore 
Our  ship  by  chance  took  fire." — They  leam'd  no 
more. 

LIII. 

He  and  his  crew  were  flush  of  gold. 

«« You  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then  1" 
«  Learn,  where  all's  fairly  bought  and  sold. 
Heaven  prospers  those  true  men. 
Forsake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forsook 
Our  Ways  of  sin,  and  honest  courses  took ! 


"  Wonldst  sec  my  log-book  1     Fairly  writ 

With  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  of  blood ! 
How  lightly  doth  the  conscience  sit ! 
Learn,  truth 's  the  only  good." 
And  thus,  with  flout,  and  cold  and  impious  jeer, 
He  ilcd  repentance,  if  he  'scaped  not  fear. 


Remorse  and  fear  he  drowns  in  drink. 

"  Come,  pass  the  bowl,  my  jolly  crew! 
It  thicks  the  blood  to  mope  and  think. 
Here's  merry  days,  though  few!" 
And  then  he  quaflk. — So  riot  reij^ns  within ; 
8o  brawl  and  laughter  shake  tliat  house  of  sin. 


Mat  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle. 
His  hand  falls  he^ivicr  than  before. 
All  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smile. 
None  come  within  hi^  door. 
Save  those  who  dipp'd  their  hands  in  blood  with  him ; 
Sdve  those  who  laugh'd  to  sec  the  white  horse  swim. 


« To-night's  our  anniversary; 

And,  mind  me,  lads,  well  have  it  kept 
With  royal  state  and  special  glee ! 
Better  with  those  who  slept 
Their  sleep  that  night,  had  he  he  now,  who  slinks ! 
And  health  and  wealth  to  him  who  bravely  drinks !" 


The  words  they  speak,  we  may  not  speak* 

The  talcs  they  toll,  we  may  not  teU. 
Merc  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 
The  secrets  of  that  hell ! 
Their  shouts  grow  loud : — 'Tis  near  mid-hour  of 

night : 
What  means  upon  the  waters  that  red  Ilghtt 


LIX. 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  i 

And,  now,  'tis  like  the  bloody  moon: 

And,  now,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams 

Its  light ! — 'twill  reach  us  soon  ! 

A  ship !  and  all  on  fire ! — hull,  yards,  and 

Her  dieets  are  sheets  of  flame!— ^he's  i 

fast! 

LX. 

And  now  she  rides,  upright  and  still. 

Shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  light 
Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill. 
Waking  the  gloom  of  night. 
All  breathes  of  terror !  men,  in  dumb  amaz 
Gaze  on  each  other  'neath  the  horrid  blaze. 


It  scares  the  sea-birds  from  their  nests ; 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deafening  scr 

Now  dark — and  now  their  wings  and  bre 

Flash  back  disastrous  gleams. 

O,  sin,  what  hast  thou  done  on  this  fair  eart 

The  world,  O  man,  is  wailing  o'er  thy  birth 


And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave. 

So  ghastly  white  1 — A  spectral  head  !— 
A  horse's  head ! — (May  Heaven  save 
Those  looking  on  the  dead — 
The  waking  dead ! )  There,  on  the  sea,  he  sta 
The  Spectre-Horse! — He  moves;   he  gain 
sands! 

LXIII. 

Onward  he  speeds.     His  ghostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light. 
Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 
The  Spectre-Horse  to-night ! 
His  path  is  shining  like  a  swift  ship's  wake 
Before  Lie's  door  he  gleams  like  day's  gray  1 


The  revel  now  is  high  within ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  midnight  air. 

They  little  think,  mid  mirth  and  din. 

What  spirit  waits  them  there. 

As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  spread 

A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 


The  spirit-steed  sent  up  the  neigh. 

It  secm'd  the  living  trump  of  hell. 
Sounding  to  call  the  damn'd  away. 
To  joui  the  host  that  fell. 
It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky:  the  shore 
Jarr'd  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  k 


It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound ; 

And  hot,  flush'd  cheeks  are  blanch'd  wit! 

And  why  does  Lsx  look  wildly  round  1 

Thinks  he  the  drown'd  horse  naarl 

He  drops  his  cup— his  lips  are  stiflf  with  firig 

Nay,  sit  thee  down !    It  is  thy  banquet  ni^ 
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LXTII. 

LXXT. 

ot  oL    I  needs  must  go : 

pell  is  on  mj  spirit  now. 

Irettd— Igotowo!" 

10  so  week  is  thou, 

a! — ^His  hoof  upon  the  door-stone,  see, 

w  stands ! — ^His  eyes  are  on  thee,  Lek  ! — 

0,  thou  wast  bom  for  things  of  love ; 

Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 
Whatc'er  thou  look'st  on.     Hosts  above. 
In  that  soft  light  of  thine. 
Bum  softer :— earth,  in  silvery  veil,  seems  heaven. 
Thou'rt  going  down ! — ^hast  left  him  unforgiven  I 

LXTIIT. 

LXXVT. 

imp,  cold  breath !     It  chills  my  frame ! 
1 — their  near  and  dreadful  gliire 
that  I  must  not  name !" 
lad  to  mount  that  horse! — "A  power 
bin, 
y— cries,  *  Mount  thcc,  man  of  sin !' " 

The  far,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 

How  still  it  is !     No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore. 
But  cry  of  passing  bird. 
Thou    living  thing — and  dar'st   thou  come  so 

near 
These  wild  and  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and  fear  ? 

LXXX. 

LXXTIT. 

w  upon  the  spectre^s  back, 

rein  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gold. 

■ful  speed ! — the  rein  is  slack 

n  his  senseless  hold ; 

r  an  unseen  power,  he  onward  rides, 

s  not  the  shadow-beast  he  strides. 

Now  long  that  thick,  red  light  has  shone 

On  stem,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay. 
On  man  and  horse,  that  seem  of  stone. 
So  motionless  are  they. 
But  now  its  lurid  fire  less  fiercely  bums : 
The  night  is  going — faint,  gray  dawn  returns. 

LXT. 

LXXYIII. 

with  speed ;  he  goes  with  dread  I 

low  they  're  on  the  hanging  steep ! 

w !  the  living  and  the  dcad« 

11  make  the  horrid  leap ! 

stops  short : — his  feet  are  on  the  verge. 

Uke  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 

That  spectre-steed  now  slowly  pales ; 

Now  changes  like  the  moonlit  cloud ; 
That  cold,  thin  light,  now  slowly  fails. 
Which  wrapp'd  them  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ship  and  horse  are  fading  into  air. — 
Lost,  mazed,  alone — sec,  Lke  is  standing  there ! 

LTXI. 

LXXIX. 

;h,  the  tall  ship  yet  boms  on, 

red,  hot  spars,  and  crackling  flame. 

ill  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone. 

urns,  and  yct's  the  same ! 

tl  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night, 

id  horse,  in  their  cold,  phosphor  light 

The  moming  air  blows  firesh  on  him : 

The  waves  dance  gladly  in  his  sight ; 
The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim— 
0,  blessed  morning  light ! 
He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 
No  beauty  in  the  wave ;  nor  feels  the  breeze. 

LXXII. 

LXXX. 

I  that  cold  light  the  fearful  man 

K)king  on  the  burning  ship. 

'  again  will  curse  and  ban. 

fast  ho  moves  the  lip ! 

)  does  not  speak,  or  make  a  sound ! 

f ou,  Lii  1  the  bodies  of  the  drown'd  1 

For  he*s  accursed  from  all  that's  good; 

He  ne'er  must  know  its  healing  power; 
The  siimer  on  his  sins  must  brood. 
And  wait,  alone,  his  hour. 
A  stranger  to  earth's  beauty — ^human  love ; 
There's  here  no  rest  for  him,  no  hope  above ! 

LXXIII. 

LXXXI. 

where  mortal  man  may  not« 
le  chambers  of  the  deep, 
dead,  long,  long  forgot ; 
hem  in  their  sleep. 

power  is  mine,  which  none  can  know, 
10  leagues  his  soul  with  death  and  wo." 

The  hot  sun  beats  upon  his  head ; 

He  stands  beneath  its  broad,  fierce  blaze, 
As  stiff  and  cold  as  one  that's  dead : 
A  troubled,  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows — 
Of  some  wild  horror  past,  and  coming  woes. 

LXXIT. 

LXXXII. 

ild,  sad  mother — ^waning  moon, 

ist,  low,  melancholy  ray 

jward  him.    Quit  him  not  so  soon ! 

T,  in  mercy,  stay ! 

i  death  are  with  him ;  and  canst  thoa, 

(hid,  earthward  look,  go  leave  him  now  1 

The  gull  has  found  her  place  on  shore ; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  rest ; 
And  all  is  still  but  ocean's  roar  : 
There  stands  the  man  unbless'd. 
But,  see,  he  moves— he  tums,  as  asking  where 
His  mates!— Why  kwks  he  with  that  piteous  staret 
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LXXXIII. 

Go,  get  thee  home,  and  end  thy  mirth  f 

Go,  call  the  rereUen  again ! 
They're  fled  the  isle ;  and  o'er  the  earth 
Aie  wanderers  like  Cain. 
As  he  his  door-stone  pass'd,  the  air  hlew  chilL 
The  wine  is  on  the  board ;  Lsi,  take  thy  fill ! 

LXXXIT. 

"There's  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer; 
The  seats  are  empty — lights  burnt  out ; 
And  I,  alone,  must  sit  me  here : 
Would  I  could  hear  their  shout !" 
He  ne*er  shall  hear  it  more — more  taste  his  wine ! 
Silent  he  sits  within  the  still  moonshine. 

LXXXY. 

Day  came  again;  and  up  he  rose, 

A  weary  man  from  his  lone  board ; 
Nor  merry  feast,  nor  sweet  repose 
Did  that  long  night  afford. 
No  shadowy-coming  night,  to  bring  him  rest- 
No  dawn,  to  chase  the  darkness  of  his  breast ! 


He  walks  within  the  day's  full  glare 

A  darkened  man.     Where'er  he  comes, 
All  shun  him.     Children  peep  and  staie ; 
Then,  frighten'd,  seek  tlieir  homes. 
Through  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 
They  point,  and  say, — *«  There  goes  the  wicked 


Lxxxyii. 

He  turns  and  curses  in  his  wrath 

Both  man  and  child ;  then  hastes  away 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  path; 
But  there  ho  cannot  stay : 
Terror  and  madness  drive  him  back  to  men ; 
His  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again* 

LXXXTIII. 

Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold — 

His  eye  is  fierce,  his  oaths  are  loud ; 
None  dare  from  Lbk  the  hand  withhold ; 
He.  nilcs  and  scoffs  the  crowd. 
But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear; 
For  now  the  year's  dread  round  is  drawing  near. 

LXXXIX. 

He  swears,  but  he  u  sick  at  heart ; 

He  laughs,  but  he  turns  deadly  pale ; 
His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start — 
These  tcU  the  dreadful  tale 
That  will  be  told:  it  needs  no  words  from  thee. 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  misery. 


Bond-slave  of  sin,  see  there— 4hat  light ! 

"Ha!  take  me — take  me  from  its  blaze !** 
Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  steed  to-night ! 
But  other  weary  days 
And  nights  must  shine  and  darken  o'er  thy  head. 
Ere  tfaon  shalt  go  with  him  to  meet  the  dnd. 


Again  the  ship  lights  all  the  land ; 

Again  L£X  strides  the  spectre-beast; 
Again  upon  the  cliff  they  stand. 
This  once  he  '11  be  released ! — 
Gone  horse  and  ship;  but  Lxe's  last  hope  l 
Nor  laugh,  nor  scofi^  nor  rage  can  help  him  i 


His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say, 

«  Listen ! — I  twice  have  come  to  thee. 
Once  more — and  then  a  dreadful  way ! 
And  thou  must  go  with  me!" 
Ay,  cling  to  earth,  as  sailor  to  the  rock ! 
Sea-swept,  suck'd  down  in  the  tremendous  e 

XCIII. 

He  goes ! — So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold. 
And  go  with  Death;  nor  breathe  the  bi 
Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold, 
Nor  sit  thee  in  tlic  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait 

close. 
In  Ufe,  or  death,  where  look'st  thou  for  repo 

TCIT. 

Who's  sitting  on  that  long,  black  ledge, 

Which  makes  so  far  out  in  the  sea; 
Feeling  the  kelp-weed  on  its  edge  1 
Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lse  ! 
So  weak  and  pale  ?    A  year  and  little  more. 
And  bravely  did  he  lord  it  round  this  shore! 

xcv. 

And  on  the  shingles  now  he  sits, 

And  rolls  the  pebbles  'neath  his  hands ; 

Now  walks  the  beach;  then  stops  by  fits, 

And  scores  the  smooth,  wet  sands; 

Then  tries  each  cliff,  and  cove,  and  jut,  that  b« 

The  isle;  then  home  from  many  weary  roui 

TCTI. 

They  ask  him  why  he  wanders  so. 

From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  strand  1 
w  I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  might  go ! 
But  I  would  go  by  land ; 
And  there's  no  way  that  I  can  find — ^I  *ve  tri 
All  day  and  night!" — He  seaward  look'd 
sigh'd. 

XCVII. 

It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye 

That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  quaiL 
«Lek,  go  with  us;  our  sloop  is  nigh; 
Come !  help  us  hoist  her  sail." 
He  shook.     **  You  know  the  spirit-horse  I  ri 
He  '11  lot  mo  on  the  sea  with  none  beside !" 


He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go, 

Looking  so  like  to  living  thhigs. 
O !  't  is  a  proud  and  gallant  show 
Of  bright  and  broad-spread  wings, 
Making  it  light  around  them  as  they  keep 
Their  course  right  onward  through  the  iinaoi 
deep. 
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ZCIZ. 

And  where  the  far-off  eand-ben  lift 

Their  badu  in  long  and  narrow  line. 
The  breakers  ahoat,  and  leap,  and  ihift, 
And  aend  the  spazkling  brine 
Into  the  air;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife- 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  lifi^— 


But  not  to  Les.     He  sits  alone; 
No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 
Bonie  down  by  wo,  he  makes  no  moan, 
Though  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye.     O,  how  his  worn  thoughts 

crave — 
Not  j^y  again,  but  rest  within  the  grave. 


The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 
That  lies  so  hskrj  off  the  shore ; 
Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers; — list 
Their  dull  and  amother'd  roar ! 
Lii  hearkens  to  their  voice. — <*  I  hear,  I  hear 
Your  calL — ^Not  yet ! — ^I  know  my  time  is  near  !*' 

cit. 
And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape, 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 
Enormous  thing! — There's  no  escape; 
T  is  close  upon  the  coast 
Lie  knceU,  but  cannot  pray^ — Why  mock  him  so  1 
The  ship  has  clear'd  the  fog,-Lss,  see  her  go! 


A  sweet,  low  Toice,  in  starry  nights, 

Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  aong ; 

Ito  tones  come  winding  up  the  heights, 

Telling  of  wo  and  wrong; 

And  he  must  listen,  till  the  stars  grow  dim. 

The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 


O,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear; 
Thrit  strains  to  soothe  a  little  child, 
The  man  should  dread  to  hear! 
But  sin  hath  broke  the  world*s  sweet  peace — ^un- 
strung 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels  sung. 


In  thick,  dark  nights  he  'd  take  his  seat 

Hisrh  up  the  cliffs,  and  feel  them  shake. 
As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 
Below — and  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roar,  then  pause  and  gather  strength. 
And  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 


But  he  no  more  shall  haunt  the  beach. 

Nor  sit  upon  the  tall  clifTs  crown, 
Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  reach. 
Nor  feebly  sit  him  down. 
Watching  the  swaying  weeds : — another  di^. 
And  !»*£  ha^e  gone  &r  hence  that  dnadfol  way. 


cvii. 

To-night  the  charmed  number  *s  told. 

"Twice  have  I  come  for  thee,*'  it  said. 
«Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 
Come !  live  one,  to  the  dead !" — 
So  hears  his  soul,  and  fears  the  coming  night ; 
Yet  sick  and  weary  of  the  soft,  calm  Ught 


Again  he  sits  within  that  room : 

All  day  he  leans  at  that  etill  board; 
None  to  bring  comfort  to  his  gloom. 
Or  speak  a  friendly  word. 
Wcaken'd  with  fear,  lone,  haunted  by  remorse, 
Poor,  shattered  wretch,  there  waits  he  that  pale 
horse. 


Not  long  he  waits.    Where  now  are  gone 

Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beautiful,  while  the  wcHt  sun  shone 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 
Of  airy  glory  1 — Sudden  darkness  fell ; 
And  down  Uiey  went,  peak,  tower,  citadeL' 


The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone. 

Ceils  up  tlie  hcavens.^ — 'Tis  hush  as  death — 
All  but  tlie  ocean's  dull,  low  moan. 
How  hard  Lss  draws  his  breath! 
He  shudders  as  he  feels  the  working  Power. 
Arouse  thee,  Lee  !  up !  man  thee  for  thine  hoar! 


*T  is  close  at  hand ;  for  there,  once  more, 

Tlie  burning  ship.    Wide  sheets  of  flame 
And  shafts  of  fire  she  show'd  before  v— 
Twice  thus  she  hither  came ; — 
But  now  she  rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 
A  wasting  light !  then,  settling,  down  she  goes. 


And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 

The  Spectre-Horse  from  out  the  sea. 
And  there  he  stands !     His  pale  sides  flame. 
He  '11  meet  thee  shortly,  Lee. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor; 
Ho 's  moving  on.     Lee  waits  him  at  the  door. 

CXIIT. 

They  're  met — "  I  know  thou  comest  for  me, 

Lee's  spirit  to  the  spectre  said ; 
«« I  know  that  I  must  go  with  thee — 
Take  me  not  to  the  dead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed !" 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  still,  spectral  steed. 

CTIY. 

Lee  cannot  turn.     There  is  a  force 

In  that  flx'd  eye,  which  holds  him  fast 
How  still  they  stand ! — the  man  and  horse. 
"  Thine  hour  is  almost  past" 
"  O,  spare  me,"  cries  the  wretch,  «« thou  fearful 

one!" 
**  My  time  is  full — I  must  not  go  alone." 
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w  I  'm  weak  and  faint    O,  let  me  stay !" 

**  Nay,  murderer,  rest  nor  stay  for  thee !" 
The  horse  and  man  are  on  their  way ; 
He  bean*  him  to  the  sea. 
Hark !  how  the  spectre  breathes  through  this  still 

night  : 
Sec,  from  his  nostrils  streams  a  deathly  light ! 

cxvr. 

Ho 's  on  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there ; 

He  *s  on  the  sea ! — that  dreadful  horse ! 
Lbe  flings  and  writhes  in  wild  despair  !^ 
In  vain !     The  spirit-corse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell ; — he  cannot  leap. 
Within  that  horrid  light  hd  rides  the  deep. 


It  lights  the  sea  around  their  track — 

The  curling  comb,  and  dark  steel  wave ; 
There,  yet,  sits  Ler  the  spectre*s  back- 
Gone  !  gone !  and  none  to  save ! 
They  're  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 
May  Heaven  hatre  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin ! 


The  earth  has  wash'd  away  its  stain ; 

The  sealed-up  sky  is  breaking  forth, 
Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again, 
From  the  far  south  and  north ; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  i 
— O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lss  1 


THE  OCEAN.* 

Now  stretch  your  eye  off  shore,  o'er  waters  made 
To  cleanse  the  air  and  bear  the  world's  great  trade, 
To  rise,  and  wet  the  mountains  near  the  sun, 
Then  bawrk  into  themselves  in  rivers  run. 
Fulfilling  mighty  uses  far  and  wide. 
Through  earth,  in  air,  or  here,  as  oc«an-tide. 

Ho  !  how  the  giant  heaves  himself,  and  strains 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  viewless  chains ; 
Foams  in  his  wrath ;  and  at  his  prison  doors. 
Hark  f  hear  him !  how  he  boats  and  tugs  and  roars, 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  again  and  sweep 
Each  living  thing  within  his  lowest  deep. 

Type  of  the  Infinite !    I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break ; 
But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  it's  pain 
To  think ;  then  rests,  and  then  puts  forth  again. 
Thou  hold'st  me  by  a  spoil ;  and  on  thy  beach 
I  feel  ill  soul ;  and  thoughts  unmeasured  reach 
Far  back  beyond  all  date.     And,  O  !  how  old 
Thou  art  to  me.     For  countless  years  thou  hast 

roll'd. 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst  mourn. 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death. 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  his  breath. 


*  From  **  Factitioui  Life." 


At  last  thou  didst  it  well !  The  dread  conur 
Came,  and  thou  swept'st  to  death  the  breathing 
And  then  once  more,  unto  the  silent  heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice  was  given. 

And  tliough  the  land  is  throng'd  again.  0 
Strange  sadness  touches  all  that  goes  with  th 
The  small  bird*s  plaining  note,  the  wild,  shar] 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sadness  all ! 
How  dark  and  stem  upon  thy  waves  locks  d 
Yonder  tall  cliff— he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see  !  those  8al)lc  pines  along  the  stet'p. 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy  deep ! 
liike  stolcd  monks  they  stand  and  chant  the 
Over  the  dead,  with  tliy  low  beating  surge. 


DAYBREAK. 

**  The  PUtrrim  they  Inid  in  a  large  upper  chamber, 
window  opi-n«d  towards  the  sun-riaiiig :  the  name 
chaml>er  was  Poare ;  where  he  »Iept  till  brealt  c 
and  then  he  awolce  and  nng.**—The  Pilgrim**  Pre 

Now,  brighter  than  the  host  that  all  night 

In  fiery  armour,  fur  up  in  the  sky 

Stood  watch,  thou  comest  to  wait  the  mon 

song. 
Thou  comest  to  tell  me  day  again  is  nigh. 
Star  of  the  dawning !  Cheerful  is  thine  e; 
And  yet  in  the  broad  day  it  must  grow  din 
Tliou  seem*st  to  look  on  me,  as  asking  wh; 
My  mourning  eyes  with  silent  tears  do  swi 
Thou  bid'st  me  turn  to  Gon,  and  seek  my  i 

Him. 

Canst  thou  grow  sad,  thou  say'st,  as  earth 

bright  t 
And  sigh,  when  little  birds  begin  discourse 
In  quick,  low  voices,  ere  the  streaming  ligl 
Pours  on  their  nests,  from  out  the  day's 

sounx  ? 
With  creatures  innocent  thou  must  pcrforc 
A  sharer  be,  if  that  thine  heart  be  pure. 
And  holy  hour  like  this,  save  sharp  remors 
Of  ills  and  pains  of  life  must  be  the  cure. 
And  breathe  in  kindred  calm,  and  teach  tl 

endure. 

I  feel  its  calm.     But  there's  a  sombrous  h 
Edging  that  eastern  cloud,  of  deep,  dull  r© 
Nor  glitters  yet  the  cold  and  heavy  dew ; 
And  all  the  woods  and  hill-tops  stand  outs] 
With  dusky  lights,  which  warmth  nor  cc 

shed. 
Still — save  the  bird  that  scarcely  lifts  its  so 
The  vast  world  seems  the  tomb  of  all  the  d 
The  silent  city  emptied  of  its  throng. 
And  ended,  all  alike,  grief,  mirth,  love,  hat 

wrong. 

But  wrong,  and  hate,  and  love,  and  grief,  and 
Will  quicken  soon ;  and  hard,  hot  toil  and 
With  headlong  purpose,  shake  tliis  slecpinii 
With  discord  strange,  and  all  that  man  call 
With  thousand  scatter'd  beauties  nature's 
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ra  and  woodi  and  streams  breathe  hannoniei: 
reds  not  these,  but  taketh  art  to  wife ; 
nds  his  heart  with  soft  and  kindly  ties : — 
triahy  blinded,  liTSs,  and,  feverish,  sated,  dies. 

ecause  man  useth  so  amiss 
saiest  blessings,  Nature  scemcth  sad ; 
rhy  should  she  in  such  fresh  liour  as  this 
ft  the  veil,  in  revelation  glad, 
her  fair  face  1 — It  is  that  man  is  mod ! 
chide  me  not,  clear  star,  that  I  repine 
nature  grieves ;  nor  deem  tliis  heart  is  bad. 
look'st  toward  earth ;  but  yet  the  heavens 
are  thine; 

I  to  earth  am  bound: — When  will  the 
heavens  be  mine  1 

1  would  but  his  finer  nature  learn, 
ot  in  life  fantastic  lose  the  sense 
ipler  things;  could  nature's  features  stem 
him  be  thoughtful,  then,  with  soul  intense 
Id  not  yearn  for  God  to  take  me  hence, 
mr  my  lot,  albeit  in  spirit  bow'd, 
nbering  humbly  why  it  is,  and  whence : 
hen  I  see  cold  man  of  reason  proud, 
tude  is  sad — I  'm  lonely  in  the  crowd. 

3t  for  this  alone,  the  silent  tear 

to  mine  eyes,  while  looking  on  the  mom, 

»r  this  solemn  hour:  fresh  life  is  near;— 

I  my  joys ! — they  died  when  newly  bom. 

ands  will  wake  to  joy ;  while  I,  forlorn, 

ke  the  stricken  deer,  with  sickly  eye 

iee  them  pass.    Breathe  calm — my  spirit's 

torn; 

ly  thoughts,  lift  up  my  soul  on  high ! — 

es  of  things  unseen,  the  fiir-ofif  world  bring 

nigh. 

rhen  I  grieve,  O,  rather  let  it  be 

— whom  nature  taught  to  sit  with  her 

r  proud  mountains,  by  her  rolling  sea— 

when  the  winds  are  up,  with  mighty  stir 

tods  and  waters — feel  the  quickening  spur 

r  strong  spirit; — who,  as  my  own  child, 

'e  the  flower,  and  in  the  ragged  bur 

ity  see— that  I  this  mother  mild 

leave,  and  g^  with  care,  and  passions  fierce 

and  wild! 

(uddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft 
thwart  the  earth !    In  crown  of  living  fire 
nes  the  day !  A  s  if  they  conscious  quaJQTd — 
mny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 
i  in  the  wakening  light — Oo,  vain  desire ! 
usky  lights  are  gone ;  go  thou  thy  way ! 
ining  discontent,  like  them,  expire ! 
Td  my  chamber,  Peace,  when  ends  the  day ; 
me  with  the  dawn,  like  PiLoaiM,  sing  and 
pray. 


DIATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY.* 

0,  LisTEir,  man ! 
:  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
thou  shalt  never  die  !'*     Celestial  voices 

rtom  tits  **niMband's  and  Wife's  Grave." 


Hymn  it  around  our  souls :  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touchM  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality  ! 
Thick,  clustering  orl>s,  and  this  our  fair  domain. 
The  tall,  dark  mountxiiiis,  and  the  deep-toned  seas^ 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
— O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits !  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air!     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight; 
'TIS  floating  in  day's  setting  glories;  night, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  sal>le  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears ; 
Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve, 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expan:»e. 
As  one  vast,  mystic  instrument,  are  touch'd 
^y  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee : 
—The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


THE  LITTLE  BEACH-BIRD. 


Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  1 
And  with  that  boding  cry 
O'er  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  1 
0 1  rather,  bird,  with  me 

Through  the  fair  land  rejoice ! 


Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale, 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us :  Thy  wail — 
What  does  it  bring  to  me  1 


Thou  call*st  along  the  sand,  and  haunt'st  the  surgo^ 
Restless  and  sad :  as  if,  in  strange  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore. 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery- the  Word. 


Of  thousands,  thou  both  sepulchre  and  pall. 
Old  ocean,  art !    A  requiem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells 
A  tale  of  mourning  tells — 
TeUs  of  man's  wo  and  fall. 
His  sinless  gloiy  fled. 


Then  tarn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadiness  bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore. 
For  gladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 
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THE  MOSS  SUPPLICATETH  FOR  THE 
POET. 

Thouoh  I  am  humble,  slight  me  not, 

But  love  me  for  the  Poet's  sake ; 
Forget  me  not  till  he's  forgot; 

I,  care  or  slight,  with  him  would  take. 

For  oft  he  pass'd  the  blossoms  by, 
And  gazed  on  me  with  kindly  look ; 

Left  flaonting  flowers  and  open  sky, 
And  woo'd  me  by  the  shady  brook. 

And  Uke  the  brook  his  voice  was  low : 
So  soft,  so  sad  the  words  he  spoke, 

That  with  the  stream  they  scem*d  to  flow  s 
They  told  me  that  his  heart  was  broke  ;-^ 

They  said,  the  world  he  &in  would  shun, 
And  seek  the  still  and  twilight  wood— 

His  spirit,  weary  of  the  sun. 

In  humblest  things  found  chiefest  good ; — 

That  I  was  of  a  lowly  frame. 

And  far  more  constant  than  the  flower, 

Which,  vain  with  many  a  boastful  name, 
But  fluttered  out  its  idle  hour ; 

That  I  was  kind  to  old  decay. 

And  wrapt  it  softly  round  in  green. 

On  naked  root  and  trunk  of  gray 

Spread  out  a  garniture  and  screen :—  * 

They  said,  that  he  was  witherini^  fast. 
Without  a  sheltering  friend  like  me ; 

That  on  his  manhood  fell  a  blast. 
And  left  him  bare,  like  yonder  tree ; 

That  spring  would  clothe  hi*  boughs  no  more. 
Nor  ring  his  boughs  with  song  of  bird — 

Sounds  like  the  melancholy  shore 
Alone  were  through  his  branches  heard. 

Methought,  as  then,  he  stood  to  trace 
The  withered  stems,  there  stole  a  tear*- 

That  I  could  read  in  his  sad  face. 
Brother,  our  sorrows  make  us  near. 

And  then  he  strctch*d  him  all  along. 
And  laid  his  head  upon  my  breast. 

Listening  the  water's  peaceful  song,^ 
How  glad  was  I  to  tend  his  rest ! 

Then  happier  grew  his  soothed  souL 
He  turn'd  and  watch'd  the  sunlight  play 

Upon  my  face,  as  in  it  stole. 
Whispering,  Above  is  brighter  day  I 

He  praised  my  varied  hues — ^the  green. 
The  silver  hoar,  the  golden,  brown ; 

Said,  Lovelier  hues  were  never  seen : 
Then  gently  press'd  my  tender  down. 

And  where  I  sent  up  little  shoots, 
He  caird  them  trees,  in  fond  conceit : 

Like  silly  lovers  in  their  suits 

He  talk'd,  his  care  awhile  to  cheat. 

I  said,  Fd  deck  me  in  the  dews. 

Could  I  but  chase  away  his  care, 
And  clothe  me  in  a  thousand  hues. 

To  bring  him  joys  that  I  might  share. 


He  answer*d,  earth  no  blessing  had 
To  cure  his  lone  and  aching  heart — 

That  I  was  one,  when  he  was  sad. 
Oft  stole  him  from  his  pain,  in  part 

But  e*en  from  thee,  he  said,  I  go, 
To  meet  the  world,  its  care  and  strife. 

No  more  to  watch  this  quiet  flow. 
Or  spend  with  thee  a  gentle  life. 

And  yet  the  brook  is  gliding  on. 
And  I,  without  a  care,  at  rest. 

While  back  to  toiling  life  he's  gone. 
Where  finds  his  head  no  faithful  breast 

Deal  gently  with  him,  world,  I  pray ; 

Ye  cares,  like  soflcn'd  shadows  come ; 
His  spirit,  wellnigh  worn  away. 

Asks  with  ye  but  awhile  a  home. 

Oh,  may  I  live,  and  when  he  di€» 
Be  at  his  feet  an  humble  sod ; 

Oh,  may  I  lay  me  where  he  lies. 
To  die  when  he  awakes  in  God ! 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

I  LOOK  through  tears  on  Beauty  flow; 
And  Beauty's  self,  less  radiant,  looks  on  me, 
Serene,  yet  toucliM  with  sadness  is  the  brow 
(Once  bright  with  joy)  I  see. 

Joy-waking  Beauty,  why  so  sad  ? 
Tell  where  the  radiance  of  the  smile  is  gone 
At  which  my  heart  and  earth  and  skies  were  j 
That  linked  us  all  in  one. 

It  is  not  on  the  mountain's  breast ; 
It  comes  not  to  me  with  the  dawning  day; 
Nor  looks  it  from  the  glories  of  the  west. 
As  slow  they  pass  away. 

Nor  on  those  gliding  roundlets  bright 
That  steal  their  play  among  the  woody  shad 
Nor  on  thine  own  dear  children  doth  it  light 
The  flowers  along  the  glades. 

And  alter'd  to  the  living  mind 
(The  great  high-priestecs  with  her  thought-boi 
Who  round  tliinc  altar  aye  have  stood  and  si 
The  comforts  of  thy  face. 

Why  shadow'd  thus  thy  forehead  fair! 
Why  on  the  mind  low  hangs  a  mystic  glooi 
And  spreads  away  upon  the  genial  air, 
Like  vapours  from  the  tomb  1 

Why  should  ye  shine,  you  lights  above  ! 
Why,  little  flowers,  open  to  the  heatll 
No  more  within  the  heart  ye  filled  with  lovi 
The  living  pulses  beat 

Well,  Beauty,  may  you  mourning  stand ! 
The  fine  beholding  eye  whose  constant  look 
Was  tum'd  on  thee  is  dark — and  cold  the  t 
That  gave  all  vision  took. 

Nay,  heart,  be  still ! — Of  heavenly  birth 
Is  Beauty  sprung. — Look  up !  behold  the  p 
There  he  who  reverent  traced  her  steps  on 
Now  sees  her  face  to  &ce. 


RICHAKD  HENRY  WILDE. 


[Bora.  lT8i.    Dled.lMT.] 


nily  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilde  tre  of  8axon 
1  their  andent  name  was  De  Wildb  ; 
■rents  were  natives  of  Dublin,  and  his 
s  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant  and 
er  in  that  city  daring  the  American  war ; 
lose  of  which  he  emigrated  to  Maryland, 
prosperous  business  and  a  large  capital 
nds  of  a  partner,  by  whose  bad  manage- 
r  were  in  a  few  years  both  lo»t. 
tD  Henrt  Wilde  was  born  in  the  year 

his  childhood  was  passed  in  Baltimore, 
lught  to  read  by  his  mother,  and  received 
n  in  writing  and  Latin  grammar  from  a 
tor  until  he  wss  about  seven  years  old. 
rard  attended  an  academy ;  but  his  fa- 
irs becoming  embarrassed,  in  his  eleventh 
TBa  taken  home  and  placed  in  a  store, 
itution  was  at  first  tender  and  delicate, 
bncy  he  was  not  expected  to  live  from 

month,  and  he  suffered  much  from  ill 
itil  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen.  This  in- 
et,  retiring,  solitary,  and  studious  habits, 
er's  example  gave  him  a  passion  for  read- 
ill  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  books.  The 
poetry  was  his  principal  source  of  plea- 
in  he  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old. 
this  time  his  father  died ;  and  gathering  as 
she  could  from  the  wreck  of  his  property, 
er  removed  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
ed  there  a  small  business  for  the  support 
imily.     Here  young  Wildb,  amid  the 

of  trade,  taught  himself  book-keeping, 
ime  familiar  with  the  works  in  general 

which  he  could  obtain  in  the  meagre 
>f  the  town,  or  from  his  personal  friends, 
xpenses  of  a  large  family,  and  various 
ises,  reduced  the  little  wealth  of  his  mo- 
:  business  became  unprofitable,  and  he 
x»  study  law.  Unable,  however,  to  pay  the 
for  instruction,  he  kept  his  design  a  secret, 
KKsible;  borrowed  some  elementary  books 
friends,  and  studied  incessantly,  tasking 

0  read  fifty  pages,  and  write  five  pages  of 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  each 
des  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  store, 
overcome  a  natural  diffidence,  increased 
It  impediment  in  h'la  speech,  he  appeared 
y  as  an  actor  at  a  dramatic  society,  which 
ailed  into  existence  for  this  purpose,  and 

1  fund  to  establish  a  public  library. 

s  time  his  older  and  graver  acquaintances, 
w  nothing  of  his  designs,  naturally  con- 
him  with  his  thoughtless  companions, 
ght  only  amusement,  and  argued  badly 
ure  life.  He  bore  the  injustice  in  silence, 
ued  his  secret  studies  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
id  of  which,  pale,  emaciated,  fiseble,  and 


with  a  contnmptive  cough,  he  sought  a  distant 
court  to  be  examined,  that,  if  rejected,  the  news 
of  his  defeat  might  not  reach  his  mother.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  he  had  been  wrongly  informed, 
and  that  the  judges  had  no  power  to  admit  him. 
He  met  a  friend  there,  however,  who  was  going 
to  the  Greene  Superior  Court;  and,  on  being  in- 
vited by  him  to  do  so,  he  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  that  place.  It  was  the  March  term, 
for  1809,  Mr.  Justice  Eablt  presiding;  and  the 
young  applicant,  totally  unknown  to  every  one, 
save  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  was  at  in- 
tervals, during  three  days,  subjected  to  a  most 
rigorous  examination.  Justice  Early  was  well 
known  for  his  strictness,  and  the  circumstance  of 
a  youth  leaving  his  own  circuit  excited  his  suspi- 
cion ;  but  every  question  was  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  and  even  admiration  of  the  examin- 
ing committee;  and  he  declared  that  **the  young 
man  could  not  have  left  his  circuit  because  he 
was  unprepared.''  His  friend  certified  to  the 
correctness  of  his  moral  character;  he  was  ad- 
mitted without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Augusta.  He  was  at  this  time 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  health  gradually  improved  ;  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  study  of  belles  letters,  and  to 
his  duties  as  an  advocate,  and  rapidly  rose  to  emi- 
nence; being  in  a  few  years  made  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  state.  He  wom  remarkable  for  industry 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  sound  logic,  and 
general  urbanity.  In  forensic  disputations,  ho  never 
indulged  in  personalities, — then  too  common  at  the 
bar, — unless  in  self-defence ;  but,  having  studied  the 
characters  of  his  associates,  and  stored  his  mem- 
ory with  appropriate  quotations,  his  ridicule  was  a 
formidable  weapon  against  all  who  attacked  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 5,when  only  a  fortnight  over 
the  age  required  by  law,  Mr.  Wilde  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  next  election,  all  the  representatives  from 
Georgia,  but  one,  were  defeated,  and  Mr.  Wilde 
returned  to  the  bar,  where  he  continued,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  service  in  Congress  in  1825, 
until  1828,  when  he  again  became  a  representa- 
tive, and  so  continued  until  1835.  I  have  not 
room  to  trace  his  character  as  a  politician  very 
closely.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Force  Bill,  as  it 
was  called,  he  seceded  from  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress, considering  it  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce civil  war,  and  justified  himself  in  a  speech 
of  much  eloquence.  His  speeches  on  the  tarift| 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
small-note  currency,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  by  General  Jackson,  show  what  are. 
his  pretensions  to  industry  and  sagacity  as  a  poli- 
tician. 
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Mr.  Wilde's  opposition  to  the  Force  BUI  and 
the  removal  of  the  depo«ites  rendered  him  as  un- 
popular with  the  Jackson  party  in  Georgia,  as  his 
letter  from  Virginia  had  made  him  with  the  nul- 
lifiers,  and  at  the  election  of  1834  he  was  left  out 
of  Congress.  This  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
he  had  lont?  desired  of  going  abroad,  to  recruit  his 
health,  much  impaired  by  long  and  arduous  public 
service,  and  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  southern  climates.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
in  June,  1835,  spent  two  years  in  travelling  through 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  settled  during  three  years  more  in  Florence. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  literature. 
The  romantic  love,  the  madness,  and  imprison- 
ment of  Tasso  had  become  a  subject  of  curious 
<  controversy,  and  he  entered  into  the  investigation 
(*with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  patience 
and  accuracy  of  a  case-hunter,"  and  produced  a 
work,  published  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  questions  concerning  Tasso 
are  most  ably  discussed,  and  lights  are  thrown  upon 
them  by  his  letters,  and  by  some  of  his  sonnets, 
which  last  are  rendered  into  English  with  rare 
felicity.  Having  completed  his  work  on  Tasso, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  life  of  Dante  ;  and 
having  learned  incidentally  one  day,  in  conversa- 
tion with  an  artist,  that  an  authentic  portrait  of 
this  great  poet,  from  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  proba- 
bly still  existed  in  the  Bargello^  (anciently  both 
the  prison  and  the  palace  of  the  republic,)  on  a 
wall,  which  by  some  strange  neglect  or  inadver- 
tence had  been  covered  with  whitewash,  he  set  on 
foot  a  project  for  its  discovery  and  restoration, 
which  after  several  months,  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  This  discovery  of  a  veritable 
portrait  of  Dante,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  says 
Mr.  Ibvino,  produced  throughout  Italy  some  such 
sensation  as  in  England  would  follow  the  sudden 


discovery  of  a  perfectly  well-authenticated  like- 
ness of  Shakspeabb. 

Mr.  Wilde  returned  to  the  United  States  ia 
1840,  and  was  engaged  in  Uterary  studies  and  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his  death,  on 
the  tenth  of  September,  1847,  at  New  Orleans, 
where  he  held  the  professorship  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  His  life  of  Dante,  and 
translated  *<  Specimens  of  the  Italian  Poets,"  were 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  but  have  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  press;  nor  has  the  puldic  received 
any  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

Mr.  Wilde's  name  first  became  familiar  in  oar 
literature  in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  having  sto- 
len his  beautiful  song,  <<  My  Life  is  like  the  Sham- 
mer Rose,"  from  an  early  and  obscure  Irish  hard 
named  Kellt,  of  whose  pretended  genius  the  al- 
leged specimen  was  printed.  The  accusation  wu 
met  with  a  simple  denial,  and  when  it  began  to  Im 
discredited,  from  a  want  of  proof  that  such  a  per- 
son as  Kellt  had  existed,  to  divert  attention  from 
this  point  it  was  declared  that  both  Kellt  aid 
Wilde  had  translated  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  of 
ALOiEUS;  and  some  very  good  Greek  verses,  which 
might  have  been  the  original  of  the  piece,  were 
produced,  and  the  impeachment  generally  be- 
lieved until  a  gentleman  came  out  with  a  card  ac^ 
knowledging  the  Greek  to  be  his  own  rendition  of 
Mr.  Wilde's  performance  into  that  language. 

Mr.  Wilde's  original  poems  and  translations 
are  always  graceful  and  correct.  Those  that  have 
been  published  were  mostly  written  while  he  wu 
a  member  of  Congress  during  momenta  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  they  have  never  been  printed  collectively. 
Examples  of  his  translations  are  excluded,  by  the 
plan  of  this  work.  His  versions  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages,  are  among  the 
most  elegant  and  scholarly  productions  of  their 
kind  that  have  been  produced  in  this  country. 


ODE  TO  EASE. 

I  NEVER  bent  at  glory's  shrine ; 

To  wealth  I  never  bow'd  the  knee ; 
Beauty  has  heard  no  vows  of  mine ; 

I  love  thee,  Ease,  and  only  thee; 
Beloved  of  the  gods  and  men. 

Sister  of  joy  and  liberty. 
When  wilt  thou  visit  me  again ; 
In  shady  wood,  or  silent  glen. 
By  falling  stream,  or  rocky  den, 
Like  those  where  once  I  found  thee,  when, 
Despite  the  ills  of  poverty. 
And  wisdom's  warning  prophecy, 
I  listened  to  thy  siren  voice. 
And  made  thee  mistress  of  my  choice ! 

I  chose  thee.  Ease  !  and  glory  fled ; 
For  me  no  more  her  laurels  spread ; 
Her  golden  crown  shall  never  shed 
Ita  beams  of  splendor  on  my  head. 
And  when  within  the  narrow  bed, 
To  fame  and  memory  ever  dead, 


My  senseless  corpse  is  thrown. 
Nor  stately  column,  sculptured  bust, 
Nor  urn  that  hold?  within  ita  trust 
The  poor  remains  of  mortal  dust, 

Nor  monumental  stone, 
Nor  willow,  waving  in  the  gale. 
Nor  feeble  fence,  with  whiten *d  pale. 
Nor  rustic  cross,  memorial  frail, 

Shall  mark  the  grave  I  own. 
No  lofty  deeds  in  armor  wrought ; 
No  hidden  truths  in  science  taught; 
No  undiscover'd  regions  sought; 
No  classic  page,  with  learning  fraught. 
Nor  eloquence,  nor  verse  divine. 
Nor  daring  speech,  nor  high  design. 
Nor  patriotic  act  of  mine 
On  history's  page  shall  ever  shine: 
But,  all  to  future  ages  lost. 
Nor  even  a  wreck,  tradition  toss'd, 
Of  what  I  was  when  valued  most 
By  the  few  friends  whose  love  I  boast, 
In  after  years  shall  float  to  shore. 
And  serve  to  tell  the  name  I  bore. 
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I  chose  thee,  Easi  !  and  Wealth  withdrew, 

Indignant  at  the  choice  I  made, 
And,  to  her  fint  raaentment  true, 

My  acorn  with  tenfold  acorn  repaid. 
Now,  noble  palace,  lofty  dome, 
Or  cheerfuU  hospitable  home, 

Are  comforts  I  most  nerer  know : 
My  enemies  shall  ne'er  repine 
At  pomp  or  pageantry  of  mine, 
Nor  prove,  by  bowing  at  my  shrine, 

Their  souls  are  abject,  base,  and  low. 
No  wondering  crowd  shall  ever  stand 
With  gazing  eye  and  waving  hand. 

To  mark  my  train,  and  pomp,  and  show : 
And,  worst  of  all,  I  shall  not  live 
To  taste  the  pleasures  Wealth  can  give, 

When  used  to  soothe  another's  wo. 
The  peasants  of  my  native  land 
Shall  never  bless  my  open  hand ; 
No  wandering  bard  shall  celebrate 
His  patron's  hospitable  gate : 
No  war-worn  soldier,  shatter'd  tar, 
Nor  exile  driven  from  afar, 
Nor  hapless  friend  of  former  years. 
Nor  widow's  prayers,  nor  orphan's  tean. 
Nor  helpless  age  relieved  from  cares, 
Nor  innocence  preserved  from  snares, 
Nor  houseless  veanderer  clothed  and  fed. 
Nor  slave  from  bitter  bondage  led. 
Nor  youth  to  noble  actions  bred, 
Shall  call  down  blessings  on  my  head. 

I  chose  thee.  Ease  !  and  yet  the  while. 
So  sweet  was  Beauty's  scornful  smile. 
So  fraught  with  every  lovely  wile. 
Yet  seemingly  so  void  of  guile. 

It  did  but  heighten  all  her  charms; 
And,  goddess,  had  I  loved  thee  then 
But  with  the  common  love  of  men. 
My  fickle  heart  had  changed  agen. 
Even  at  the  very  moment  when 

I  woo'd  thee  to  my  longing  arms: 
For  never  may  I  hope  to  meet 
A  smile  so  sweet,  so  heavenly  sweet 

I  chose  thee,  Ease  !  and  now  for  me 

No  heart  shall  ever  fondly  swell. 
No  voice  of  rapturous  harmony 

Awake  the  music^breathing  shell ; 
Nor  tongue,  or  witching  melody 

Its  love  in  faltering  accents  tell ; 
Nor  flushing  cheek,  nor  languid  eye. 
Nor  sportive  smile,  nor  artless  sigh, 

Confess  affection  all  as  well. 
No  snowy  bosom's  fall  and  rise 
Shall  e'er  again  enchant  my  eyes ; 
No  melting  lips,  profuse  of  bliss, 
8liall  ever  greet  me  with  a  kiss ; 
Nor  balmy  breath  pour  in  my  ear 
The  trifles  Love  delights  to  hear : 
But,  living.  loveless,  hopeless,  I 
Unmoumed  and  unloved  must  die. 

I  chose  thee,  Easi  !  and  yet  to  me 
Coy  and  ungrateful  thou  hast  proved ; 

Though  I  have  sacrificed  to  thee 
Moch  that  was  worthy  to  be  loved. 


But  come  again,  and  I  will  yet 

Thy  past  ingratitude  forget : 

O  !  come  again !  thy  witching  powers 

Shall  claim  my  solitary  hours : 

With  thee  to  cheer  me,  heavenly  queen. 

And  coi^ience  clear,  and  health  serene, 

And  friends,  and  books,  to  banish  spleen. 

My  life  should  be,  as  it  had  been, 

A  sweet  variety  of  joys; 
And  Glory's  crown,  and  Beauty's  smile, 
And  treasured  hoards  should  seem  the  while 

The  idlest  of  all  human  toys. 


SOLOMON  AND  THE  GENIUS.* 

Spirit  op  Thouodt  !  Lo  !  art  thou  here  1 
liord  of  the  false,  fond,  ceaseless  spell 

That  mocks  the  heart,  the  eye,  the  ear — 
Art  thou,  indeed,  of  heaven  or  hell  1 
In  mortal  bosoms  dost  thou  dwell, 

Self-exiled  from  thy  native  sphere  ? 
Or  is  the  human  mind  thy  cell 

Of  torment  1     To  inflict  and  bear 
Thy  doom  ? — the  doom  of  all  who  fell  1 

Since  thou  hast  sought  to  prove  my  skill, 

Unquestion'd  thou  nhalt  not  depart. 
Be  thy  behests  or  good  or  ill, 

No  matter  what  or  whence  thou  art ! 

I  will  commune  with  thee  apart. 
Yea !  and  compel  thee  to  my  will — 

If  thou  hast  power  to  yield  my  heart 
What  earth  and  Heaven  deny  it  still. 

I  know  thee.  Spirit !  thou  hast  been 

Light  of  my  soul  by  night  and  day ; 
All-seeing,  though  thyself  unseen  ; 

My  dreams — my  thoughts — and  what  are  they. 

But  visions  of  a  calmer  ray  1 
All !  all  were  thine — and  thine  between 

Each  hope  that  melted  fast  away, 
The  throb  of  anguish,  deep  and  keen ! 

With  thee  I  've  search'd  the  earth,  the  sea. 
The  air.  sun,  stars,  man,  nature,  time. 

Explored  the  universe  with  thee. 

Plunged  to  the  depths  of  wo  and  crime. 
Or  dared  the  fearful  height  to  climb, 

Where,  amid  glory  none  may  see 

And  live,  the  Eternal  reigns  sublime. 

Who  t>,  and  waSt  and  is  to  be  / 

And  I  have  sought,  with  thee  have  sought, 
Wisdom's  celestial  path  to  tread. 

Hung  o'er  each  page  with  learning  fraught; 
Question'd  the  living  and  the  dead : 

*  The  Moslem  imafine  that  Bolomon  acquired  do- 
minion over  all  the  orders  of  the  fenll— good  and  evil. 
It  is  even  believed  he  sometimes  condescended  to  con- 
verse with  hb  new  subjects.  On  this  supposition  be  has 
been  represented  intt  rrogatinf  a  venius,  in  the  very 
wise,  but  very  disairret'abie  mood  of  mind  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  **Ali  is  vanity  !'*  Touching  the  wid 
genius,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  discover  whether 
he  or  she  (even  the  sex  is  equivocal)  was  of  Allah  or 
EMis,  and,  therefore,  left  the  matter  where  he  found 
ft^-ln  discreet  doubt. 
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The  patriarchi  of  ages  fled— 
The  prophets  of  the  time  to  comfr-^ 

All  who  one  ray  of  light  could  ihed 
Beyond  the  cradle  or  the  tomb. 

And  I  have  taakM  my  busy  brain 

To  learn  what  haply  none  may  know, 

Thy  birth,  seat,  power,  thine  ample  reign 
0*er  the  heart's  tides  that  ebb  and  flow. 
Throb,  languish,  whirl,  rage,  freeze,  or  glow 

Like  billows  of  the  restless  main, 
Amid  the  wrecks  of  joy  and  wo 

By  ocean's  caves  preserved  in  vain. 

And  oil  to  shadow  forth  I  strove, 

To  my  mind's  eye,  some  form  like  thine, 

And  still  my  soul,  like  Noah's  dove, 
Retum'd,  but  brought,  alas !  no  sign : 
Till,  wearying  in  the  mad  design. 

With  fever'd  brow  and  throbbing  vein, 
I  left  the  cause  to  thread  the  mine 

Of  wonderful  ^ecis  again ! 

But  now  I  see  thee  face  to  face, 
Thou  art  indeed,  a  thing  divine ; 

An  eye  pervading  time  and  space. 
And  an  angelic  look  are  thine. 
Ready  to  seize,  compare,  combine 

Essence  and  form — and  yet  a  trace 
Of  grief  and  care — a  shadowy  line 

Dims  thy  bright  forehead's  heavenly  grace. 

Yet  thou  must  be  of  heavenly  birth, 

Wjhere  naught  is  known  of  grief  and  pam ; 

Though  I  perceive,  alas !  where  earth 
And  earthly  things  have  left  their  stain : 
From  thine  high  calling  didst  thou  deign 

To  prove — in  folly  or  in  mirth — 

With  daughters  of  the  first-born  Caiit, 

How  little  HuxAir  Lovs  is  worth  1 

Ha !  dost  thou  change  before  mine  eyes  f 
Another  form !  and  yet  the  same, 

But  lovelier,  and  of  female  guise, 
A  vision  of  ethereal  flame. 
Such  as  our  heart's  despair  can  frame, 

Pine  for,  love,  worship,  idolize, 

Like  nsRS,  who  from  the  sea-foam  came, 

And  lives  but  in  the  heart,  or  skies. 

Spirit  of  Change  !  I  know  thee  too, 

I  know  thee  by  thine  Iris  bow, 
By  thy  cheek's  ever-shifting  hue. 

By  all  that  marks  thy  steps  below; 

By  sighs  that  bum,  and  tears  that  glow — 
False  joys — vain  hopes — that  mock  the  heart ; 

From  Fawct's  urn  these  evils  flow. 
Spirit  or  Liss !  for  such  thou  art ! 

Saidst  thou  not  once,  that  all  the  charms 

01  life  lay  hid  in  woman's  love. 
And  to  be  lock'd  in  Beauty's  arms, 

Was  all  men  knew  of  heaven  above  1 

And  did  I  not  thy  counsels  prove, 
And  all  their  pleasures,  all  their  pain  1 

No  more !  no  more  my  heart  tiiey  move, 
For  I,  alas !  have  proved  them  vain ! 


Didst  thou  not  then,  in  evil  hour. 
Light  in  my  soul  ambition's  flame  1 

Didst  thou  not  say  the  joys  of  power. 
Unbounded  sway,  undying  fame, 
A  monarch's  love  alone  should  claim  1 

And  did  I  not  pursue  e'en  these  1 

And  are  they  not,  when  won,  the  am 

All  Vaititt  of  tahitiss  ! 

Didst  not,  to  tempt  me  once  again. 

Bid  new,  deceitful  visions  rise, 
And  hint,  though  won  with  toil  and  pair 

<«  Wisdom's  the  pleasure  of  the  wise  ? 

And  now,  when  none  beneath  the  skie 
Are  wiser  held  by  men  than  me. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  prize  ? 
It  too,  alas !  is  Vaititt  ! 

Then  tell  me— since  I  've  found  on  earth 

Not  one  pure  stream  to  slake  this  thirs 
Which  still  torments  us  from  our  birth. 

And  in  our  heart  and  soul  is  nursed ; 

This  hopeless  wish  wherewith  we  're  c 
Whence  came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ? 

Thou  speak'st  not ! — Let  me  know  thei 
Thou  pointest ! — and  it  is  to  Hsaysx  ! 


A  FAREWELL  TO  AMERICA.* 

Farewell  !  my  more  than  fatherland ! 

Home  of  my  heart  and  friends,  adieu ! 
Lingering  beside  some  foreign  strand. 

How  oft  shall  I  remember  you ! 

How  often,  o'er  the  waters  blue. 
Send  back  a  sigh  to  those  I  leave. 

The  loving  and  beloved  few, 
"Who  grieve  for  me, — for  whom  I  grieve ! 

We  part ! — ^no  matter  how  we  part. 

There  are  some  thoughts  we  utter  not, 
Deep  treasured  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Never  reveal'd,  and  ne'er  forgot ! 

Why  murmur  at  the  common  lot  ? 
We  part ! — I  speak  not  of  the  pain, — 

But  when  shall  I  each  lovely  spot 
And  each  loved  face  behold  again  ? 

It  must  be  months, — it  may  be  years, — 
It  may — ^but  no ! — I  will  not  fill 

Fond  hearts  with  gloom, — fond  eyes  with 
<«  Curious  to  shape  uncertain  ilL" 
Though  humble, — ^few  and  far, — ^yet,  st 

Those  hearts  and  eyes  are  ever  dear ; 
Theirs  is  the  love  no  time  can  chill. 

The  truth  no  chance  or  change  can  sear ! 

All  I  have  seen,  and  all  I  see. 

Only  endears  them  more  and  more ; 
Friends  cool,  hopes  fade,  and  hours  flee. 

Affection  lives  when  all  is  o'er ! 

Farewell,  my  more  than  native  shore  I 
I  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  find. 

Roam  where  I  will,  what  I  deplore 
To  leave  with  them  and  thee  behind ! 


•  Written  on  board  ship  Weitmtntter,  at  sea,  < 
Highlands  of  Neversink,  Jons  1, 18IS. 
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NAPOLEON'S  GRAVE. 

Faiitt  and  nd  was  the  moonbeam's  amle^ 

Sullen  the  moan  of  the  dying  wave ; 
Hoarse  the  wind  in  St  Helen's  isle, 
^fiB  I  stood  by  the  side  of  Napolkov's  grvrt. 

And  is  it  here  that  the  hero  lies. 

Whose  name  has  shaken  the  earth  with  dread  1 
And  is  this  all  that  the  earth  supplies — 

A  stone  his  pillow — the  turf  his  bed  1 

Is  such  the  moral  of  human  life  1 
Are  lliese  the  limits  of  glory's  reign  1 

Have  oceans  of  blood,  and  an  age  of  strife. 
And  a  thousand  battles  been  all  in  vain  1 

Is  nothing  left  of  his  victories  now 
But  Icgrions  broken — a  sword  in  rust— 

A  crown  that  cumbers  a  dotard's  brow— 
A  name  and  a  requiem— dust  to  dust  1 

Of  all  the  chieftains  whose  thrones  he  lear'd, 
Was  there  none  that  kindness  or  faith  could  bind? 

Of  all  the  monarchs  whose  crowns  he  spared, 
Had  none  one  spark  of  his  Roman  mind  1 

Did  Prussia  cast  no  repentant  glance  1 
Did  Austria  shed  no  remorseful  tear, 

When  England's  truth,  and  thine  honour,  France, 
And  thy  friendship,  Russia,  were  blasted  here  1 

No  holy  leagues,  like  the  heathen  heaven, 
Unprodlike  shrunk  from  the  giant's  shock ; 

And  glorious  TiTiir,  the  unforgiven, 

W*as  doomed  to  his  vulture,  and  chains,  and  rock. 

And  who  were  the  gods  that  decreed  thy  doom  1 
A  German  Cssab — a  Prussian  sage — 

The  dandy  prince  of  a  counting-room— 
And  a  Russian  Greek  of  earth's  darkest  age. 

Mm  call'd  thee  Despot,  and  call'd  thee  true ; 

But  the  laurel  was  eam'd  that  bound  thy  brow; 
And  of  all  who  wore  it,  alas !  how  few 

Were  freer  from  treason  and  guilt  than  thou ! 

Shamo  to  thee,  Gaul,  and  thy  faithless  horde ! 

Where  was  the  oath  which  thy  soldiers  swore  1 
Fmid  still  lurks  in  the  gown,  but  the  sword 

Was  never  so  false  to  its  trust  before. 

Where  was  thy  veteran's  boast  that  day, 
"The  old  Guard  dies,  but  it  never  yields  1" 

0  !  for  one  heart  like  the  brave  Dxssaiz, 
One  phalanx  like  those  of  thine  early  fields ! 

Bat,  no,  no,  no ! — it  was  Freedom's  charm 
Gave  them  the  courage  of  more  than  men ; 

fou  broke  the  spell  that  twice  nerved  each  arm, 
Though  you  were  invincible  only  then. 

f  et  St.  Jean  was  a  deep,  not  a  deadly  blow ; 

One  struggle,  and  France  all  her  &ult8  repairs— 
But  the  wild  Fatittx,  and  the  stem  Cabhot 

Are  dupes,  and  ruin  thy  &te  and  thein ! 


STANZAS. 

Mt  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

l*hat  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close. 

Is  scatter'd  on  the  ground — to  die ! 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief, 

Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away ! 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leoflcHs  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  prints,  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  eflace 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea. 
But  none,  alas !  shall  mourn  for  me ! 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

Btboit  !  'tis  thine  alone,  on  eagles'  pinions, 

In  solitary  strength  and  grandeur  soaring. 

To  dazzle  and  delight  all  eyes ;  outpouring 
The  electric  blaze  on  tyrants  and  their  minions 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  powers  and  dominions, 

Nature,  man,  time,  the  universe  exploring ; 
And  from  the  wreck  of  worlds,  thrones,  creeds, 
opinions. 

Thought, beauty,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  storing: 
0 !  how  I  love  and  envy  thee  thy  glory. 

To  every  age  and  clime  alike  belonging ; 
Link'd  by  all  tongues  with  every  nation's  glory. 

Thou  Tacitus  of  song !  whose  echoes,  thronging 
O'er  the  Atlantic,  fill  the  mountains  hoary 

And  forests  with  the  name  my  verse  is  \^Tonging. 


TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Wiwo'd  mimic  of  the  woods !  thou  motley  fool ! 

Who  shall  thy  gay  buffoonery  describe  1 
Thine  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe : 

Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yohick  of  thy  tribe. 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature's  school ; 

To  thee  the  palm  of  scofiing  we  ascribe. 
Arch-mocker  and  mad  Abbot  of  Misrule ! 

For  such  thou  art  by  day — but  all  night  long 
Thou  pour'st  a  soft,  sweet,  pensive,  solemn  strain. 

As  if  thou  didst  in  this  thy  moonlight  song 
Like  to  the  melancholy  jAcavBs  complain, 

Musing  on  falsehood,  folly,  vice,  and  wrong, 
And  sighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 


FKANCIS   SCOTT   KEY. 


[Bora,  17-.    Dled,l84S.] 


The  author  of  tho  *«  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was 
a  very  able  and  eloquent  lawyer,  and  one  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  whose  lives  have  ever 
adorned  American  society.  During  our  second 
war  with  England  he  was  residing  in  Baltimore, 
and  left  that  city  on  one  occasion  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  release  from  the  British  fleet  of 
a  friend  who  had  been  captured  at  Marlborough. 
He  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  return,  lest  the  intended  attack 
on  Baltimoreshould  be  disclosed  by  him.  Brought 
up  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Petapsco,  he  waa 
placed  on  board  ouc  of  tho  enemy's  ships,  from 


which  he  waa  compelled  to  witness  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry,  which  the  admiral  had 
boasted  that  he  would  carry  in  a  few  hoon,  lod 
the  city  soon  after.  Mr.  Key  watched  the  flag 
over  the  fort  through  the  whole  day,  with  intcnie 
anxiety,  and  in  the  night,  the  bombshells;  batbt 
saw  at  dawn  *Mhe  star-spangled  banner*'  ctiU 
waving  over  its  defenders.  The  following  loaf 
was  partly  composed  before  he  was  set  at  libertf. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  literary  cultivation  and 
taste,  and  his  religious  poems  are  not  without  merit 
He  died  very  suddenly  at  Baltimore  on  the  eleventh 
of  January,  1843. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

O !  SAT,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn*s  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming; 
WhoKe  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the 

perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watchM,  were  so  gallantly 

streaming  1 
And  the  rockets  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  thro*  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 

there; 
O!  say,  docs  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  8hore,dimlyscen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  re- 
poses, 

W^hat  is  that  which  the  breeze  o*cr  the  towering  steep 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half-conceals,  half  discloses! 

Now  it  catches  tbcglcam  of  the  morning's  first  beam; 

Its  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream : 


'T  is  the  star-spangled  banner,  O !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  the  band  who  so  vaontingly  swore* 

Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusioDi 

A  home  and  a  country  they'd  leave  us  no  more! 

Their  blood  hath  wash'd  out  their  foul  footsteps' 

pollution ; 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave^ 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

O !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freeman  shall  stand 

Between  our  loved  home  and  the  war's  desolatioD; 
Bless'd  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  m 
a  nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  ju5t. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  « In  God  is  our  trust," 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


JOHN   HOWARD   PAYNE. 


[Bora,  17VL    Died,  1852.] 


Mr.  Payxk  was  bom  in  New  York,  on  the  ninth 
of  June,  1 792.  His  remarkable  career  as  an  actor 
and  dramatist  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  stage. 


As  a  poet  he  will  be  known  only  by  a  single  song. 
He  died  at  Tunis,  where  he  was  sometime  Consul 
for  the  United  States. 


SWEET  HOME. 

Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with 
elsewhere. 

Home!  home,  sweet  home ! 
There's  no  place  like  home ! 
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An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain ! 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  come  at  my  call: 
Give  me  these,  and  the  peaceof  mind,  dearer  than  aH 

Home!  sweet, sweet  home ! 

There's  no  place  like  home 

*  From  an  opera  by  the  author,  entltl«d  ^'CSari*  or  As 
MaldofMUan.*' 


JAMES  A.  HILLHOUSE. 


[BonllMl    DM1841.] 


author  of  « Hadad"  was  descended  from 
ml  and  honourable  Irish  family,  in  the 
>f  Dcrry,  and  his  ancestors  emignrated  to 
ntry  and  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1720. 
order  of  intellect  seems  to  have  been  their 

inheritance,  for  in  every  generation  we 
ir  name  prominent  in  the  political  histoiy 
state.  The  grandfather  of  the  poet,  the 
able  WiLLiAX  Hillhouss,  was  for  more 
y  years  employed  in  the  public  service,  as 
entative,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and 

offices  of  trust  and  honour.  His  father, 
lourable  Jaxss  Hillhousb,  who  died  in 
fter  filling  various  offices  in  his  native 
id  being  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
)f  Representatives,  was  in  1794  elected  to 
Ate  of  the  United  States,  where  for  sixteen 
)  acted  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
U;h,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Melajtc- 
l^ooLssT,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island.  She 
roman  distinguished  alike  for  mental  su- 
r,  and  for  feminine  softness,  purity,  and 

of  character.  Although  educated  in  re- 
t,  and  nearly  self-taught,  her  son  was  accus- 
o  say,  when  time  had  given  value  to  his 
i,  that  she  possessed  the  most  elegant  mind 
ever  met  with ;  and  much  of  the  nice  dis- 
uon,  and  the  finer  and  more  delicate  ele- 
f  his  own  character,  were  an  inheritance 
tr.  Among  the  little  occasional  pieces 
he  wrote  entirely   for  the   family  circle, 

composed  on  visiting  her  birth-place,  after 
h,  which  I  have  been  permitted*  to  make 


onder  frhh,  round  ;reen  Boeoris  roird, 
^tf  the  parting  frloriei  of  the  skies, 
rerinin:  glances,  like  the  paly  fold, 
n  on  its  breast  the  midnighi  moonbeam  lies; 

.  thou|rti  bedimm'd  by  many  a  cbanfeful  year, 
hues  of  feeling  varied  in  her  cheek, 
irichtly  flush'd,  or  glittering  with  a  tear, 
a'd  the  rapt  poet's,  or  the  seraph's  meek. 

e  fnlflird  her  charge,— dear  scenes,  adiea!— 
tender  charge  to  see  her  naul  spot ; 
ni  have  flow'd,  while  busy  Fancy  drew 
picture  of  her  childhood's  happy  lot. 

Id  1  eouU  paint  the  ever-varying  grace, 
ethereal  glow  and  lustre  of  her  mind, 
own'd  not  time,  nor  bore  of  age  a  trace, 
!  as  the  sunbeam,  gentle  and  refined  !'* 


Indebted  for  the  materials  for  this  biography  to 
'a  Intimate  friend,  the  Reverend  Wiluam  Ih- 
Kipp,  Rector  of  Bt.  Paul's  Church,  In  Albany, 
rk,  who  kindly  consented  to  write  out  the  cha- 
'  tke  poet,  as  he  appeared  at  home,  and  as  noBe 
Moelatcs  c^old  know  him,  for  this  work. 
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Mr.  HiLLHous£  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1789.  The  home 
of  such  parents,  and  the  society  of  the  intelligent 
circle  tliey  drew  about  them,  (of  which  President 
DwioHT  was  the  most  distinguished  ornament,) 
was  well  calculated  to  cherish  and  cultivate  his 
peculiar  tastes.  In  boyhood  he  was  remarkable 
for  great  activity  and  excellence  in  all  manly  and 
athletic  sports,  and  for  a  peculiarly  gentlemanly 
deportment  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  in  1808  he  was  graduated,  with  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  From  his  first  junior 
exhibition,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance and  good  taste  of  his  compositions.  Upon 
taking  his  second  degree,  he  delivered  an  oration 
on  *<  The  Education  of  a  Poet,"  so  full  of  beauty, 
that  it  was  long  and  widely  remembered,  and  in- 
duced an  appointment  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  (not  much  in  the  habit  of  selecting  juve- 
nile writers,)  to  deliver  a  poem  before  them  at 
their  next  anniversary.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  wrote  **  The  Judgment,"  which  was  pro- 
nounced before  that  society  at  the  commencement 
of  1812. 

A  more  difficult  theme,  or  one  requiring  loftier 
powers,  could  not  have  been  selected.  The  re- 
flecting mind  regards  this  subject  in  accordance 
with  some  preconceived  views.  That  Mr.  Hill- 
housb felt  this  difficulty,  is  evident  from  a  remark 
in  his  preface,  that  in  selecting  this  theme,  **  he 
exposes  his  work  to  criticism  on  account  of  its 
theology,  as  well  as  its  poetry;  and  they  who 
think  the  former  objectionable,  will  not  easily  be 
pleased  with  the  latter."  Other  poets,  too,  had 
essayed  their  powers  in  describing  the  events  of 
the  I^  Day.  The  public  voice,  however,  has 
decided,  that  among  all  the  poems  on  this  g^reat 
subject,  that  of  Mr.  Hillhousb  stands  unequalled. 
His  object  was,  « to  present  such  a  view  of  the 
last  grand  spectacle  as  seemed  the  most  susceptible 
of  poetical  embellishment;"  and  rarely  have  we 
seen  grandeur  of  conception  and  simplicity  of  de- 
sign  so  admirably  united.  His  representation  of 
the  scene  is  vivid  and  energetic ;  while  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  grouped  and  contrasted  the 
countless  array  of  characters  of  every  age,  displays 
the  highest  deg^ree  of  artistic  skill.  Each  character 
he  summons  up  appears  before  us,  with  historic 
costume  and  features  faithfully  preserved,  and  we 
seem  to  gaze  upon  him  as  a  reality,  and  not  merely 
as  the  bold  imagery  of  the  poet 

"  For  all  appear'd 
As  In  their  days  of  earthly  pride  ;  the  clank 
Of  steel  announced  the  warrior,  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian  lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  kings  " 

His  description  of  the  last  setting  of  the  sun  in 
the  west,  and  the  dreamer*s  farewell  to  the  even- 
ing  star,  as  it  was  fiiding  forever  firom  his  sight, 
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are  pamagei  of  beauty  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  turpasaed. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Hillhouse  passed  three 
years  in  Boston,  preparing  to  engage  in  a  mercan- 
tile life.  During  the  interruption  of  business  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of 'the  last  war  with 
England,  he  employed  a  season  of  leisure  passed 
at  home,  in  the  composition  of  several  dramatic 
pieces,  of  which  «  Demetria'*  and  "  Percy's  Masque" 
best  satisfied  his  own  judgment  When  peace  was 
restored,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  embarked  in 
commerce,  to  which,  though  at  variance  with  his 
tastes,  he  devoted  himself  with  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance. In  1819,  he  visited  Europe,  and  though 
the  months  passed  there  were  a  season  of  great 
anxiety  and  business  occupations,  he  still  found 
time  to  see  much  to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  accu- 
mulated stores  of  thought  for  future  use.  Among 
other  distinguished  literary  men,  from  whom  while 
in  London  he  received  attentions,  was  Zacart 
Macaulat,  (father  of  the  Hon.  T.  Babbistgtoh 
Macaulat,)  who  subsequently  stated  to  some 
American  gentlemen,  that  **he  considered  Mr. 
HiLLnousB  the  most  accomplished  young  man 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.''  It  was  during 
his  stay  in  England  that  **  Percy's  Masque"  was 
revised  and  published.  The  subject  of  tb^  drama 
is  the  successful  attempt  of  one  of  the  Percies,  the 
son  of  Shakspeare's  Hotspur,  to'  recover  his  an- 
cestral home.  The  era  chosen  is  a  happy  one  for 
a  poet  He  is  dealing  with  the  events  of  an  age 
where  eveiy  thing  to  us  is  clothed  with  a  roman- 
tic interest,  which  invests  even  the  most  common 
•every-day  occurrences  of  Ufe. 

**They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd." 

Of  this  opportunity  he  fully  availed  himself^  in 
-the  picture  he  has  here  given  us  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  As  a  mere  work  of  art,  "Percy's 
Masque"  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  subjected  to  scrutiny,  it  will  bear  the 
strictest  criticism  by  which  compositions  of  thii 
kind  can  be  tried.  We  cannot  detect  the  violation 
of  a  single  rule  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  a  tragedy.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  republished  in  this  cotmtry,  it  at  once  gave 
its  author  an  elevated  rank  as  a  dramatic  poet 

In  1822,  Mr.  Hillhocss  was  imitcd  in  mar- 
riage to  CuRXKLiA,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Law- 
BsxcE,  of  New  York.  He  shortly  afterward 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  Uiere,  at  his 
beautiful  place,  called  Sachem*8  Wood,  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman 
and  practical  agriculturist  His  taste  extended 
also  to  the  arts  with  which  poetry  is  allied;  and 
in  tlie  embellishment  ot  his  residence,  there  was 
exhibited  evidence  of  the  refinement  of  its  accom- 
plished occupant  Here,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  of  the  winter,  generally  spent  in  New 
York,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  «  And 
never,"  remarks  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kipp, 
••  his  a  domestic  circle  been  anywhere  gathered, 
uniting  within  itself  more  of  grace,  and  elegance, 
and  intellect    fie  who  formed  its  centre  and  its 


charm,  possessed  a  character  combtning  mi 
tifuUy  the  high  endowments  of  Kteniy 
with  all  that  is  wmning  and  brilliant  in  so 
They  who  knew  him  best  in  the  sacred  i 
of  his  own  fireside,  will  never  cease  to  real 
in  him  their  circle  lost  its  greatest  omame 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  his  cordial  g 
to  listen  to  his  fervid  and  eloquent  convc 
to  be  delighted  with  the  wit  and  vivacity 
playful  moments;  to  witness  the  gnce  s 
gance  of  his  manners,  the  chivalric  spi 
indomitable  energy  and  high  finish  of  thi 
character,  can  tell  how  nobly  he  united  tl 
bined  attractions  of  the  poet,  the  scholar, 
perfect  gentleman.  Never,  indeed,  have  ' 
with  one  who  could  pour  forth  more  elo 
his  treasures,  drawn  from  the  whole  range  < 
lish  literature,  or  bring  them  to  bear  m 
mirably  upon  the  passing  occurrences  of  t 
Every  syllable,  too,  which  he  uttered,  cc 
the  idea  of  a  high-souled  honour,  which  v 
date  more  naturally  with  the  days  of  old  re 
than  with  these  selfish,  prosaic  times.  B 
indeed  « high  thoughts,  seated  in  a  heart  ( 
tesy.'" 

«  Hadad"  was  written  in  1824,  and  pri 
the  following  year.  This  has  general! 
esteemed  Hillhouse's  masterpiece.  As  i 
drama,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed.  The  set 
Judea,  in  the  days  of  David ;  and  as  the 
of  evil  spirits  is  introduced,  an  opportuni: 
forded  to  bring  forward  passages  of  stran 
limity  and  wildness.  For  a  work  like  thif 
HOUSE  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  most  i 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  enabled 
introduce  each  minute  detail  in  perfect 
with  historical  truth,  while  from  the  sam 
he  seems  also  to  have  imbibed  the  lofty  tl 
and  the  majestic  style  of  the  ancient 
prophets. 

In  1840,  he  collected,  and  published 
volumes,  the  works  which  at  that  time 
willing  to  give  to  the  world.  In  addition 
I  have  already  mentioned,  was  «*Deme 
domestic  tragedy,  now  first  revised  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  yeara  since 
composition,  and  several  orations,  delivered 
Haven,  on  public  occasions,  or  before 
societies  in  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry 
manly  eloquence  of  the  latter,  is  well  ca 
to  add  the  reputation  of  an  accomplisl 
tor,  to  that  which  he  already  enjoyed  as 
These  volumes  contain  nearly  all  that  he 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  h* 
his  life  merely  as  a  literary  man.  The  ei 
of  it  was  spent  in  the  anxieties  of  busines 
through  all  his  days,  literature,  instead  ^ 
his  occupation,  was  merely  the  solace  anc 
of  his  leisure  moments. 

About  this  time  liis  friends  beheld,  with 
the  symptoms  of  failing  health.  For 
months,  however,  he  lingered  on,  alternate 
ing  their  hearts  by  the  prospect  of  reoov 
then  causing  them  again  to  despond,  v  h 
ness  increased.    In  the  fall  of  1840,  im  h 
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last  time,  to  Tigh  his  firiendi  in  Boston.  He 

d,  apperentlf  benefited  by  the  ezcnnion, 
^nr^^liato  duiger  WES  apprehended  until 

(inning  of  the  following  January.  On  the 
of  that  month  his  disorder  assumed  an 
ig  form,  and  the  next  day  was  passed  in 
i  agony.  On  Monday,  his  pain  was  alle- 
;  yet  his  skilful  medical  attendants  beheld 
but  the  precursor  of  death ;  and  it  became 
luty,  on  the  following  morning,  to  impart 
I  the  news  that  his  hours  were  few  and 
Ted. 

r  the  events  of  this  solemn  day,  when  he 

the  sands  of  life  fast  running  out,  and 

up  his  strength  to  meet  the  King  of  Ter- 

says  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  before  al- 

^I  cannot  speak.    The  loss  is  still  too 

to  allow  us   to  withdraw  the  veil    and 

his  dying  hours.    Yet  touching  was  the 

as  the  warm  affections  of  that  noble  heart 

ed  in  close  folds  around  those  he  was  about 

e,  or  wandered  back  in  remembrance  to  the 
Ig  of  life,  and  the  friends  of  childhood  who 
Iready  gone.    It  was  also  the  Christian's 

The  mind  which  had  conceived  so  vividly 
enes  of  the  judgment,  must  often  have 
forward  to  that  hour,  which  he  now  could 
n  an  humble,  trusting  faith.  And  thus  the 
7re  on,  until,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
nrithout  a  struggle,  he  fell  asleep." 
I  poet,  he  possessed  qualities  seldom  found 
:  a  masculine  strength  of  mind,  and  a 
elicate  perception  of  the  beautiful.  With 
igination  of  the  loftiest  order — with  « the 
and  the  £au:ulty  divine*'  in  its  fullest  ezer- 
le  wanderings  of  his  fancy  were  chastened 
uitrolled  by  exquisite  taste.    The  grand 


characteristic  of  his  writings  is  their  classical 
beauty.  Every  passage  is  polished  to  the  utmost, 
yet  there  is  no  exuberance,  no  sacrifice  to  false 
and  meretricious  taste.  He  threw  aside  the  gaudy 
and  affected  brilliancy  with  which  too  many  set 
forth  their  poems,  and  left  his  to  stand,  like  the 
doric  column,  charming  by  its  simplicity.  Writing 
not  for  present  popularity,  or  to  catch  the  sense- 
less applause  of  the  multitude,  he  was  willing  to 
commit  his  works — as  Lord  Bacon  did  his  memo- 
ry— "  to  the  next  ages."  And  the  result  is  proving 
how  wise  were  his  calculations.  The  «*  fit  audi- 
ence," which  at  first  hailed  his  poems  with  plea- 
sure, from  realizing  their  worth,  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  scholar  studies  Ihcm  as  the  pr<> 
ductions  of  a  kindred  spirit,  which  had  druuK 
deeply  at  the  fountains  of  ancient  lore,  until  it 
had  itself  been  moulded  into  the  same  form  of 
stem  and  antique  beauty,  which  marked  the  oh! 
Athenian  dramatists.  The  intellectual  and  tiie 
gifted  claim  him  as  one  of  their  own  sacred  bro- 
therhood ;  and  all  who  have  a  sympothy  with 
genius,  and  are  anxious  to  hold  communion  with 
it  as  they  travel  on  the  worn  and  beaten  path  of 
life,  turn  with  ever  renewed  delight  to  his  pages. 
They  see  the  evidences  of  one,  who  wrote  not  be- 
cause he  must  write,  but  because  he  possessed  a 
mind  crowded  and  glowing  with  images  of  beauty, 
and  therefore,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  he  poured 
forth  its  hoarded  treasures.  Much  as  we  must 
himent  the  withdrawal  of  that  bright  mind,  at  an 
age  when  it  had  just  ripened  into  the  maturity  of 
its  power,  and  when  it  seemed  ready  for  greater 
efforts  than  it  yet  had  made,  we  rejoice  that 
the  event  did  not  happen  until  a  permanent 
rank  had  been  gained  among  the  noblest  of  our 
poets. 


^»N^<»^«MW^^»M^^^^^^>^»» 


THE  JUDGMENT. 


rites  were  past  of  that  auspicious  day 
white-robed  altars  wreath'd  with  living  green 
the  temples ; — when  unnumber'd  tongues 

the  glorious  anthem  sung  to  harps 
;els  while  the  star  o'er  Bethlehem  stood  ;— 

grateful  hearts  bow  low,  and  deeper  joy 

es  in  the  Christian  than  the  angel  song, 

!  great  birthday  of  our  Priest  and  King. 

light,  while  musing  on  his  wondrous  life, 

is,  and  promises  to  be  fulfilPd, 

ce-like  sleep  fell  on  me,  and  a  dream 

tadful  character  appall'd  my  soul. 

WBB  the  pageant : — face  to  face  with  kings, 

I,  and  sages  of  old  note,  I  stood ; 

■chs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles  saw, 

snerable  fbrms,  ere  round  the  globe 

B88  and  waste  a  weltering  flood  was  roU'd, 

mgek,  compassing  the  radiant  throne 

lBt's  Son,  anew  descended,  crown'd 

^ofj  terrible,  to  judge  the  workL 


Methought  I  joumey'd  o*er  a  boundless  plain, 
Unbroke  by  vale  or  hill,  on  all  sides  stretchM, 
Like  circling  ocean,  to  the  low-brow'd  sky ; 
Save  in  the  midst  a  verdant  mount,  whose  sides 
Flowers  of  all  hues  and  fragrant  breath  adorn'd. 
Lightly  I  trod,  as  on  some  joyous  quest. 
Beneath  the  azure  vault  and  early  sun ; 
But  while  my  pleased  eyes  ranged  the  circuit  green, 
New  light  shone  round ;  a  murmur  came,  confused, 
Like  many  voices  and  the  rush  of  wings. 
Upward  T  gazed,  and,  'mid  the  glittering  skies. 
Begirt  by  flying  myriads,  saw  a  throne 
Whose  Uiousand  splendours  blazed  upon  the  ^krth 
Refulgent  as  another  sim.     Through  clouds 
They  came,  and  vapours  colour'd  by  Auroba, 
Mingling  in  swell  sublime,  voices,  and  harps. 
And  sounding  wings,  and  hallelujahs  sweet. 
Sudden,  a  seraph  that  before  them  flew, 
Pausing  upon  his  wide-unfolded  plumes. 
Put  to  his  mouth  the  likeness  of  a  trump, 
And  toward  tlie  four  winds  four  times  fiercely 

breathed. 
Doubling  along  the  arch,  the  mighty  peal 
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To  heaven  resounded ;  hell  retumM  a  groan, 
And  Bhuddering  earth  a  moment  reel'd,  confounded. 
From  her  fixed  pathway  ag  the  staggering  ship, 
Stunn'd  by  some  mountain  billow,  reels.  The  islea, 
With  heaving  ocean,  rock*d :  the  mountains  shook 
Their  ancient  coronets :  the  avalanche 
Thunder'd :  sUence  succeeded  through  the  nations. 
Earth  never  listen'd  to  a  sound  like  this. 
It  struck  tlie  general  pulse  of  nature  still, 
And  broke,  forever,  the  dull  sleep  of  death. 


Now,  o*er  the  mount  the  radiant  legions  hung. 
Like  plumy  travellers  from  climes  remote 
jOn  some  sequestered  isle  about  to  stoop. 
Gently  its  flowery  head  received  the  throne ; 
Cherubs  and  seraphs,  by  ten  thousands,  round 
Skirting  it  far  and  wide,  like  a  bright  sea. 
Fair  forms  and  faces,  crowns,  and  coronets. 
And  glistering  wings  furl*d  white  and  nmnberless. 
About  their  Lord  were  those  seven  glorious  spirits 
Who  in  the  ALXioaTx't  presence  stand.    Four 

leaned 
On  golden  wands,  with  folded  wings,  and  eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  throne :  one  bore  the  dreadful  books, 
The  arbiters  of  life :  another  waved 
The  blazing  ensign  terrible,  of  yore, 
To  rebel  angels  in  the  wars  of  heaven : 
What  seemed  a  trump  the  other  spirit  grasp'd. 
Of  wondrous  size,  wreathed  multiform  and  strange. 
Illustrious  stood  the  seven,  above  the  rest 
Towering,  like  a  constellation  glowing, 
What  time  the  sphere-instructed  huntsman,  taught 
By  Atlas,  his  star-studded  belt  displays 
Aloft,  brightrglittering,  in  the  winter  ikj. 


Then  on  the  mount,  amidst  these  glorious  shapes, 
Who  reverent  stood,  with  looks  of  sacred  awe, 
I  saw  Emma^tuel  seated  on  his  throne. 
His  robe,  mcthought,  was  whiter  than  the  light; 
Upon  his  breast  the  heavenly  Urim  glow'd 
Bright  as  the  sun,  and  round  such  lightnings  flashed, 
No  eye  could  meet  the  mystic  symbol's  blaze. 
Irradiant  the  eternal  sceptre  shone 
Which  wont  to  glitter  in  his  Father's  hand : 
Resplendent  in  his  face  the  Godhead  beam'd. 
Justice  and  mercy,  majesty  and  grace. 
Divinely  mingling.     Celestial  glories  play'd 
Around  with  beamy  lustre ;  from  his  eye 
Dominion  look'd ;  upon  his  brow  was  stamp'd 
Creative  power.    Yet  over  all  the  touch 
Of  gracious  pity  dwelt,  which,  erst,  amidst 
Dissolving  nature*s  anguish,  breathed  a  prayer 
For  guilty  man.     Redundant  down  his  neck 
His  locks  roll'd  graceful,  as  they  waved,  of  old. 
Upon  the  mournful  breeze  of  Calvary. 


His  throne  of  heavenly  substance  seem'd  com- 
posed, 
Whose  pearly  essence,  like  the  eastern  shell. 
Or  changeful  opal,  shed  a  silvery  light 
Clear  as  the  moon  it  look'd  through  ambient  clouds 
Of  snowy  lustre,  waving  round  its  base. 


That,  like  a  zodiac,  thick  with  emblems  set, 
Flash'd  wondrous  beams,  of  unknown  char 
From  many  a  burning  stone  of  lustre  rare, 
Stain'd  like  the  bow  whose  mingling  splc 

stream'd 
Confusion  bright  upon  the  dazzled  eye. 
Above  him  hung  a  canopy  whose  skirts 
The  mount  o'ershadow'd  like  an  evening  c1 
Clouds  were  his  curtains :  not  like  their  dux 
Of  blue  and  purple  round  the  tabernacle. 
That  waving  vision  of  the  lonely  wild, 
By  pious  Israel  wrought  with  cherubim ; 
Veiling  the  mysteries  of  old  renown. 
Table,  and  altar,  ark,  and  mercy-scat. 
Where,  'twixt  the  shadow  of  cherubic  wing 
In  lustre  visible  Jehovah  shone. 


In  honour  chief,  upon  the  Lonn's  right  I 
His  station  Michasl  held :  the  dreadful  sw 
That  from  a  starry  baldric  hung,  proclaimed 
The  Hierarch.  Terrible,  on  his  brow 
Blazed  the  archangel  crown,  and  from  his  e 
Thick  sparkles  flash'd.  Like  regal  banners. 
Back  from  his  giant  shoulders  his  broad  vai 
Bodropt  with  gold,  and,  turning  to  the  sun. 
Shone  gorgeous  as  the  multitudinous  stars. 
Or  some  illumined  city  seen  by  night. 
When  her  wide  streets  pour  noon,  and,  ec 

through 
Her  thronging  thousands,  mirth  and  music  : 

Opposed  to  him,  I  saw  an  angel  stand 
In  sable  vesture,  with  the  Books  of  Life. 
Black  was  his  mantle,  and  his  changeful  wi 
Gloss'd  like  the  raven's;  thoughtful  seem' 

mien. 
Sedate  and  calm,  and  deep  upon  his  brow 
Had  Meditation  set  her  seal ;  his  eyes 
Look'd  things  uneorthly,  thoughts  miutteral 
Or  uttcr'd  only  with  an  angel's  tongue. 
Renown'd  was  he  among  the  seraphim 
For  depth  of  prescience,  and  sublimest  lore ; 
Skill'd  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Eternal, 
Profoundly  versed  in  those  old  records  wher 
From  everlasting  ages,  live  God's  deeds ; 
He  knew  the  hour  when  yonder  shining  wo 
That  roll  around  us,  into  being  sprang ; 
Their  system,  laws,  connexion ;  all  he  knew 
But  the  dread  moment  when  they  cease  to  b 
None  judged  like  him  the  ways  of  God  to  i 
Or  so  had  ponder'd ;  his  excursive  thoughts 
Had  visited  the  depths  of  night  and  chaos, 
Gathering  the  treasures  of  the  hoary  deep. 


Like  ocean  billows  seem'd,  ere  this,  the  p] 
Confusedly  heaving  with  a  sumless  host 
From  earth's  and  time's  remotest  bounds :  a 
Went  up  before  the  multitude,  whose  course 
The  unfurl'd  banner  guided,  and  the  bow. 
Zone  of  the  universe,  athwart  the  zenith 
Sweeping  its  arch.     In  one  vast  conflux  roll 
Wave  following  wave,  were  men  of  every  b\ 
Nation,  and  tongue ;  all  heard  the  warning  I 
And,  led  by  wondrous  impulse,  hither  < 
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Mingled  in  wild  confasion,  now,  thoee  met 
[a  distant  ages  born.    Gny  fonns,  that  lived 
When  Time  himself  was  jonng,  whose  temples 

shook 
Hie  hoary  hononn  of  a  thousand  yean, 
Stood  Hide  by  side  with  Roman  consids : — ^here, 
Mid  prophets  old,  and  heaven-inspired  bards, 
Were  Grecian  heroes  seen : — there,  from  a  crowd 
Of    reverend    patriarchs,    tower*d    the    nodding 

plumes, 
Tiars,  and  helms,  and  sparkling  diadems 
Of  Persians,  Egypt's,  or  Assyria's  kings ; 
Clad  as  when  forth  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes 
On  sounding  cars  her  hundred  princes  rush'd; 
i  Or,  when,  at  night,  from  off  the  terrace  top 
I  Of  his  aerial  garden,  touched  to  soothe 
1  The  troubled  monarch,  came  the  solemn  chime 
[  Of  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  harp,  adown 
The  Euphrates,  floating  in  the  moonlight  wide 
O'er  sleeping  Bal>ylon.     For  all  appear'd 
As  in  their  days  of  earthly  pride ;  the  clank 
Of  ifteel  announced  the  warrior,  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian  lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  kings. 
Though  on  the  angels  while  I  gazed,  their  names 
Appeared  not,  yet  amongst  the  mortal  throng 
(Capricious  power  of  dreams !)  familiar  seem'd 
Each  countenance,  and  every  name  well  known. 


Nearest  the  mount,  of  that  mix'd  phalanx  first. 
Our  general  parent  stood :  not  as  he  look'd 
Wandering,  at  eve,  amid  the  shady  bowers 
And  odorous  groves  of  that  delicious  garden. 
Or  flowery  bonks  of  some  soft^rolhng  stream, 
Pausing  to  list  its  lulling  murmur,  hand 
In  hand  with  peerless  Evk,  the  rose  too  sweet. 
Fatal  to  Paradise.     Fled  from  his  cheek 
The  bloom  of  Eden  ;  his  hyacinthine  locks 
Were  changed  to  gray ;  with  years  and  sorrows 

bow'd 
Ho  secm*d,  but  through  his  ruined  form  still  shone 
The  majesty  of  his  Creator :  round 
Upon  his  sons  a  grieved  and  pitying  look 
He  cast,  and  in  his  vesture  hid  lus  face. 


Close  at  his  side  appear'd  a  martial  form, 
Of  port  majestic,  clod  in  massive  arms. 
Cowering  above  whose  helm  with  outspread  wings 
The  Roman  eagle  flew;  around  its  brim 
Was  charactered  the  name  at  which  earth's  queen 
Bow'd  from  her  seven-fold  throne  and  owned  her 

lord. 
In  his  dilated  eye  amazement  stood ; 
Terror,  surprise,  and  blank  astonishment 
Blanch'd  his  firm  cheek,  as  when,  of  old,  close 

hemm'd 
Within  the  capitol,  amidst  the  crowd 
Of  traitors,  fcariess  else,  he  caught  the  gleam 
Of  Brcttts'  steel.     Daunted,  yet  on  the  pomp 
Of  towering  seraphim,  their  wings,  their  crowns, 
Their  daxzling  faces,  and  upon  the  TjObd 
He  fix'd  a  steadfast  look  of  anxious  note, 
Like  that  Phabsalia's  hurtling  squadrons  drew 
When  all  lus  fortunes  hung  upon  the  hour. 


Near  him,  for  wisdom  famous  through  the  east, 
Abu  AH  AX  rested  on  his  btalT;  in  guise 
A  Chaldeo  shepherd,  simple  in  his  raiment 
As  when  at  Mamre  in  his  tent  ho  sat. 
The  host  of  angels.     Snow-white  were  his  locks 
And  silvery  beard,  that  to  his  girdle  roll'd. 
Fondly  his  meek  eye  dwelt  upon  his  Lord, 
Like  one,  that,  ailcr  long  and  troubled  dreams, 
A  night  of  sorrows,  dreary,  wild,  and  sad, 
Bcliolds,  at  last,  the  dawn  of  promised  joys. 

With  kindred  looks  his  great  desceniLuit  gazed. 
Not  in  the  poor  array  of  shepherds  he, 
Nur  in  the  many-coloured  coat,  fond  gift 
Of  doating  age,  and  cause  of  direful  hate ; 
But,  stately,  as  his  native  palm,  his  form 
Was,  like  Egyptian  princes',  proudly  deck'd 
In  tissued  purple  sweeping  to  the  ground. 
Plumes  from  the  desert  waved  above  his  head. 
And  down  liis  breast  the  golden  collar  hung, 
Bestow'd  by  Pharaoh,  when  through  Egypt  word 
Went  forth  to  bow  the  knee  as  to  her  king. 
Graced  thus,  his  chariot  with  impetuous  wheels 
Bore  him  toward  Goshen,  where  the  fainting  heart 
Of  Israel  waited  for  his  long-lost  son. 
The  son  of  Rachel.     Ah !  had  she  survived 
To  see  him  in  his  glory ! — As  he  rode. 
His  boyhood,  and  his  mother's  tent,  arose, 
Link'd  with  a  thousand  recollections  dear, 
And  Joseph's  heart  was  in  the  tomb  by  Ephrath. 


At  hand,  a  group  of  sages  mark'd  the  scene. 
Plato  and  Socrates  together  stood. 
With  him  who  measured  by  their  shades  those  piles 
Gigantic,  'mid  the  desert  seen,  at  eve. 
By  toiling  caravans  for  Memphis  bound, 
Peering  like  specks  above  the  horizon's  verge. 
Whose  huge  foundations  vanish  in  the  mist 
Of  earliest   time.    Transfix'd  they  seem'd  with 

wonder. 
Awe-struck, — amazement  rapt  their  inmost  souls. 
Such  glance  of  deep  inquiry  and  suspense 
They  threw  around,  as,  in  untutor'd  ages, 
AKtronomers  upon  some  dark  eclipse. 
Close  counselling  amidst  the  dubious  light 
If  it  portended  Nature's  death,  or  spoke 
A  change  in  heaven.     What  thought  they,  then, 

of  all 
Their  idle  dreams,  their  proud  philosophy. 
When  on  their  wilder'd  souls  redemption,  Christ, 
A nd  the  A  LM I G  htt  broke  1    But,  though  they  err'd 
W^hen  all  was  dark,  they  rcason'd  for  the  truth. 
They  sought  in  earth,  in  ocean,  and  the  stars. 
Their  maker,  arguing  from  his  w^orks  toward  God  ; 
And  from  his  word  had  not  less  nobly  argued. 
Had  they  beheld  the  gospel  sending  forth 
Its  pure  effulgence  o'er  the  farthest  sea. 
Lighting  the  idol  mountain-tops,  and  gilding 
The  banners  of  salvation  there.     These  men 
Ne'er  slighted  a  Redeemer  ;  of  his  name 
They  never  heard.     Perchance  their  late-found 

harps, 
Mixing  with  angel  symphonies,  may  sound 
In  strains  more  rapturous  things  to  them  so  new. 
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Nearer  the  moant  etood  Motu ;  in  hit  hand 
The  rod  which  blaated  with  strange  plagnea  tho 

realm 
Of  Minraim,  and  from  its  time-worn  channels 
UpturnM  the  Arabian  sea.     Fair  was  his  broad. 
High  front,  and  forth  from  his  soul-piercing  eye 
Did  testation  took ;  which  full  he  iix'd 
Upon  the  blazing  panoply,  undazzled. 
No  terrors  had  the  scone  for  him  who,  oil, 
Upon  the  thunder-shokcn  hill-top,  veiPd 
With  smoko  and  lightnings,  with  Jehoyab  talk'd, 
And  from  his  fiery  hand  received  the  law. 
Beyond  the  Jewish  ruler,  banded  close, 
A  company  full  glorious,  I  saw 
The  twelve  apostles  stand.    O,  with  what  looks 
Of  ravishment  and  joy,  what  rapturous  tears, 
What  hearts  of  ecstasy,  they  gazed  again 
On  their  beloved  Master !  what  a  tide 
Of  overwhelming  thoughts  press*d  to  their  souls. 
When  now,  as  he  so  frequent  promised,  throned, 
And  circled  by  the  hosts  of  heaven,  they  traced 
The  well-known  lineaments  of  him  who  shared 
.  Their  wants  and  sufferings  here !   Full  many  a  day 
Of  fasting  spent  with  him,  and  night  of  prayer, 
Rush'd  on  their  swelling  hearts.     Before  the  rest, 
Close  to  the  angelic  spears,  had  Pstxr  urged. 
Tears  in  his  eye,  love  throbbing  at  his  breast. 
As  if  to  toach  his  vesture,  or  to  catch 
The  murmur  of  his  voice.     On  him  and  them 
Jxsus  beam'd  down  benignant  looks  of  love. 


How  diverse  from  the  front  sublime  of  Paul, 
Or  pale  and  placid  dignity  of  him 
Who  in  the  lonely  Isle  saw  heaven  unveiled. 
Was  his  who  in  twelve  summers  won  a  world ! 
Not  such  his  countenance  nor  garb,  as  when 
He  foremost  breasted  the  broad  Granicus, 
Dark-rushing  through  its  steeps  from  lonely  Ida, 
Hid  doublc-tufled  plume  conspicuous  mark 
Of  every  arrow ;  cheering  his  bold  steed 
Through  pikes,  and  spears,  and  threatening  axes,  up 
The  slippery  bank  through  all  their  cliivalry. 
Princes  and  satraps  linkM  for  Ctrus*  throne. 
With  cuirass  pierced,  clefl  helm,  and  plumeleas 

head. 
To  youthful  conquest :  or,  when,  panic-struck, 
Darius  from  his  plunging  chariot  sprang, 
Away  the  bow  and  mantle  cast,  and  fled. 
His  rolie,  all  splendid  from  the  silk-worm*s  loom, 
Floated  effeminate,  and  from  his  neck 
Hung  chains  of  gold,  and  gems  from  eastern  mines. 
Bcdight  with  many-coIour*d  plumage,  flamed 
His  proud  tiara,  plumage  which  had  spread 
Its  glittering  dyes  of  scarlet,  green,  and  gold. 
To  evening  suns  by  Indus'  stream :  around 
Twined  careless,  glow*d  the  white  and  purple  band, 
The  imperial,  sacred  badge  of  Persia's  kings. 
Thus  bis  triumphal  car  in  Biibylon 
Display *d  him,  drawn  by  snow-white  elephants. 
Whose  feet  crush'd  odours  from  the  flowery  wreaths 
Boy-Cupids  scattered,  while  soil  mu.'dc  breathed 
And  incense  fumed  around.     But  dire  his  hue, 
Bloated  and  bacchanal  as  on  the  night 


When  old  PersepoUs  was  wrapp'd  in  flame 
Fear  over  all  had  flung  a  livid  tinge. 
A  deeper  awe  subdued  him  than  amazed 
Parnenio  and  the  rest,  when  they  beheld 
The  white-stoled  Levites  from  Jerusalem, 
Thrown  open  as  on  some  high  festival, 
With  hymns  and  solemn  pomp,  come  down  t 
To  meet  the  incensed  king,  and  wondering 
As  on  the  pontifTs  awful  fonn  he  gazed. 
Glistering  in  purple  with  his  mystic  gems, 
Jovz's  vaunted  son,  at  Jaddua's  foot,  adon 


Turn,  now,  where  stood  the  spotless  V 

sweet 
Her  azure  eye,  and  fair  her  golden  ringlets ; 
But  changeful  as  the  hues  of  infancy 
Her  face.     As  on  her  son,  her  Gon,  she  gas 
Fix'd  was  her  look, — earnest,  and  breathic 

now, 
Suflused  her  glowing  check;  now,  chang 

pale; — 
First,  round  her  lip  a  smile  celestial  play'd. 
Then,  fast,  fast  rain'd  the  tears. — Who  ci 

terpret  ?— 
Perhaps  some  thought  maternal  cross*d  her 
That  mused  on  days  long  past,  when  on  her 
He  helpless  lay,  and  of  his  infiint  smile ; 
Or,  on  those  nights  of  terror,  when,  from  w 
Than  wolves,  she  hasted  with  her  babe  to  I 


Girt  by  a  crowd  of  monarchs,  of  whose  t 
Scarce  a  memorial  lives,  who  fought  and  ret 
While  the  historic  lamp  shed  glimmering  b{ 
Above  the  rest  one  rrgal  port  aspired, 
Crown'd  like  Assyria's  princes ;  not  a  crest 
O'ertopp'd  him,  save  the  giant  seraphim. 
His  countenance,  more  piercing  than  the  bei 
Of  the  sun-gazing  eagle,  earthward  bent 
Its  haught,  fierce  majesty,  temper'd  with  awi 
Seven  years  with  brutish  herds  had  quell* 

pride, 
And  taught  him  there's  a  mightier  king  in  h€ 
His  powerful  arm  founded  old  Babylon, 
Whose  bulwarks  like  the  eternal  mountains  h 
Their  adamantine  heads;  whose  brazen  gata 
Beleaguering  nations  foiKd,  and  bolts  of  wai 
Unshaken,  unanswered  as  the  pcltihg  hail. 
House  of  the  kingdom !  glorious  Babylon ! 
Earth's  marvel,  and  of  unborn  time  the  ther 
Say  where  thou  stood'st ;— or,  can  the  fisher 
Plying  his  task  on  the  Euphrates,  now, 
A  silent,  silver,  unpolluted  tide, 
Point  to  thy  grave,  and  answer  1     From  a  s 
O'er  his  broad  shoulder  hung  the  ponderous  s 
Fatal  as  sulphurous  fires  to  Nineveh,  . 
That  leveird  with  her  waves  the  walls  of  1^ 
Queen  of  the  sea;  to  its  foundations  shook 
Jerusalem,  and  reap'd  the  fields  of  EgypL 


Endless  the  task  to  nimc  the  umldtudei 
From  every  land,  from  isles  remote,  in  scat 
Which  no  adventurous  mariner  has  sail'd  ^« 
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Prom  (lewrUgirdled  cities,  of  whose  pomp 
8omc  solitary  wanderer,  by  the  stars 
Couductod  o'er  the  burning  wilderness, 
Haj»  told  a  doubted  tale :  as  Europe's  sons 
Do«rri}>inff  Mexic',  and,  in  fair  Peru, 
The  isrorcreous  Temple  of  the  Sun,  its  priests, 
fL4  viri^iii,  and  its  fire,  forever  bright. 
Were  fableni  dcem'd,  and,  for  belief,  met  scorn. 
Aroiin*!  while  gazing  thus,  far  in  the  nky 
Api»ear*d  what  looked,  at  first,  a  moving  star; 
13 11!,  onward,  wheeling  through  the  clouds  it  came, 
AVith  liri<;li toning  splendour  and  increasing  8izc, 
Till  within  ken  a  fiery  chariot  rush'd, 
Fy  flaming  horses  drawn,  whose  heads  shot  forth 
A  twistr<l,  horn-like  beam.     O'er  its  fierce  wheels 
Two  shilling  forms  alighted  on  the  mount. 
Of  mortal  birth,  but  dcatlilcss  rapt  to  hoavrn. 
Adowu  their  breasts  their  loose  beards  floated,  white 
Ah  mist  by  moonbeams  silver'd  ;  fair  they  sccm'd. 
Anil  bright  as  angels ;  fellowsliip  with  heaven 
Their  mortal  grossness  so  hail  purifitnl. 
Lucent  rlietr  mantles ;  other  than  the  seer 
By  Jordan  caught;  and  in  the  prophet's  face^ 
A  mystic  lustre,  like  the  Urim's,  gleamed. 


Now  for  the  dread  tribunal  all  prepared: 
Before  the  throne  the  angel  with  the  books 
Ascending  kncel'd,  and,  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  sable  pinions,  there  the  volumes  spread. 
A  Recond  summons  echoed  from  the  trump. 
Thrice  sounded,  when  the  mighty  work  began. 
Wared  onward  by  a  seraph's  wand,  the  sea 
Of  palpitating  bosoms  toward  the  mount 
In  silence  roll'd.     No  sooner  had  the  first 
Pale  tremblers  its  mysterious  circle  touched 
Than,  instantaneous,  swiA  as  fancy's  flash. 
Ail  lightning  darting  firom  the  summer  cloud, 
Its  past  existence  rose  before  the  soul, 
With  all  its  deeds,  with  all  its  secret  store 
Of  embryo  works,  and  dark  imaginings. 
Amidst  the  chaos,  thoughts  as  numberless 
As  whirling  leaves  when  autumn  strips  the  woods. 
Light  and  disjointed  as  the  sibyl's,  thoughts 
Scatter'd  upon  the  waste  of  long,  dim  years, 
P.iss*d  in  a  moment  through  the  quickcn'd  souL 
Nut  with  the  glozing  eye  of  earth  beheld ; 
They  s:iw  as  with  the  glance  of  Deity. 
Crtiisricnce,  stem  arbiter  in  every  breast, 
Dtridrd.     Self-acquitted  or  condemned, 
Tlirough  two  broad,  glittering  avenues  of  spears 
They  cross'd  the  angelic  squadrons,  right,  or  left 
The  juds^ent-seat ;  by  power  supernal  led 
To  their  allotted  stations  on  the  plain. 
As  onward,  onward,  numberless,  they  came. 
And  touch'd,  appall'd,  the  verge  of  destiny, 
The  heavenly  spirits  inly  sympatliized : — 
When  youthful  saints,  or  martyrs  scarr'd  and  white, 
With  streaming  faces,  hands  ecstatic  claitp'd, 
Sprang  to  the  right,  celestial  beaming  smiles 
A  ravi'hing  beauty  to  their  radiance  gave ; 
But  downcast  looks  of  pity  chill'd  the  left. 
Wliatdench'd  hands,  and  frenzied  steps  were  there ! 
Yet,  on  my  shuddering  soul,  the  stifled  groan. 
Wrung  firom  son^  proud  blasphemer,  as  he  rush'd. 


Constniin'd  by  conscience,  down  the  path  of  death, 
Knells  horrible. — On  all  the  hunting  throng 
I'hc  unerring  pen  stamp'd,  as  they  pass'd,  their  fate. 
Thus,  in  a  day,  amazing  thought !  were  judged 
The  millicns,  since  from  the  Almightt's  hand, 
Launch'd   on   her  course,  earth  roU'd  rejoicing. 

Whose 
The  doom  to  penal  fires,  and  whose  to  joy. 
From  man's  presumption  mists  and  darkness  veiL 
So  pasfi'd  the  day ;  divided  stood  the  world, 
An  awful  line  of  se[)aration  drawn, 
And  from  his  labours  the  Messiah  ceased. 

XTIII. 

By  tliis,  the  sun  his  westering  car  drove  low ; 
Round  his  brond  wheel  full  many  a  lurid  cloud 
P'loatcd,  like  lin]»py  isles,  in  seas  of  gold : 
Along  the  horizon  castleii  shaixv  were  piled. 
Turrets  and  towers,  whose  fronts  embattled  gleam'd 
With  yellow  licht :  smit  by  the  slanting  ray, 
A  nuldy  beam  tlie  canopy  reflected ; 
With  deeper  light  the  ruby  blush'd;  and  thick 
Upon  the  scmphs'  wings  the  flowing  spots 
Seem'd  drops  of  fire.     Uncoiling  from  its  staff 
With  fsinter  wave,  the  gorijeou^  ensign  hung. 
Or,  swelling  with  the  swelling  breeze,  by  fits. 
Cast  off  upon  the  dewy  air  huge  flakes 
Of  golden  lustre.     Over  all  the  hill, 
The  heavenly  legions,  the  assembled  world. 
Evening  her  crimson  tint  forever  drew. 


But  while  at  gaze,  in  solemn  silence,  men 
And  angels  stood,  and  many  a  quaking  heart 
With  expectation  throbb'd ;  al>out  the  throne 
And  glittering  hill-top  slowly  wreathed  the  clouds, 
Erewhilc  like  curtains  for  adornment  hung. 
Involving  Shiloh  and  the  seraphim 
Beneath  a  snowy  tent.     The  bands  around. 
Eyeing  the  gonfalon  thnt  throu:?h  the  smoke 
Tower'd  into  air.  resembled  honU  who  watch 
The  king's  pavilion  where,  ere  battle  hour, 
A  council  sits.     What  their  consult  might  be. 
Those  seven  drrnd  spirits  and  their  Loan,  I  mused, 
I  marvell'd.     Was  it  grace  and  peace  1— or  death  ! 
Was  it  of  man  ? — Did  pity  for  the  lost 
His  gentle  nature  wring,  who  knew,  who  felt 
How  frail  is  this  poor  tenement  of  clayl* — 
Arose  there  from  the  mifty  tabernacle 
A  cry  like  that  upon  Oethsemane  ? — 
What  pass'd  in  Jksi's'  bosom  none  may  know, 
But  close  the  cloudy  dome  invested  him ; 
An<U  weary  with  conjecture,  round  I  gazed 
Where,  in  the  purple  west,  no  more  to  dawn, 
Faded  the  glories  of  the  dying  day. 
Mild  twinkling  through  a  crimson-skirted  cloud, 
The  solitary  star  of  evening  shone. 
While  gazing  wistful  on  that  peerless  light, 
Theroafler  to  Ik?  seen  no  more,  (as,  ofl, 
In  dreams  strange  images  will  mix,)  sad  thoughts 
PassM  o'er  my  soul.   Sorrowinir.  I  cried, «« Farewell, 
Pale,  beauteous  planet,  that  displayest  so  soft 

•  For  wft  have  not  an  high  priesl  whicti  cannot  hm 
touched  with  ihe  feeling  of  our  Inflrmitics.— IIicB.lv.  15. 
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Amid  yon  glowing  streak  thy  transient  beam, 
A  long,  a  last  farewell !     Seasons  have  changed. 
Ages  and  empires  rollM,  like  smoke,  away, 
But  thou,  unaltcr*d,  beamest  as  silver  fair 
As  on  thy  birthnight !     Bright  and  watchful  eyes, 
From  palaces  and  bowers,  have  hail'd  thy  gem 
With  secret  transport!     Natal  star  of  love. 
And  souls  that  love  the  shadowy  hour  of  fancy, 
How  much  I  owe  thee,  how  I  bless  thy  ray ! 
How  oft  thy  rising  o'er  the  hamlet  green, 
Signal  of  rest,  and  social  converse  sweet. 
Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree,  has  cheered 
The  peasant's  heart,  and  drawn  his  l)enison . 
Pride  of  the  west !  beneath  thy  placid  light 
The  tender  talc  shall  never  more  be  told, 
Man's  soul  shall  never  wake  to  joy  again  : 
Thou  sett'st  forever, — lovely  orb,  farewell  V* 


Low  warblings,  now,  and  solitary  harps 
Were  heard  among  the  angels,  touch'd  and  tuned 
As  to  an  evening  hymn,  preluding  soft 
To  cherub  voices ;  louder  as  they  swell'd, 
Deep  strings  struck  in,  and  hoarser  instruments, 
Mix'd  with  clear,  silver  sounds,  till  concord  rose 
Full  as  the  harmony  of  winds  to  heaven ; 
Yet  sweet  as  nature's  springtide  melodies 
To  some  worn  pilgrim,  first  with  glistening  eyes 
Greeting  his  native  valley,  whence  the  sounds 
Of  rural  gladness,  herds,  and  bleating  flocks. 
The  chirp  of  birds,  blithe  voices,  lowing  kine, 
The  dash  of  waters,  reed,  or  rustic  pipe. 
Blent  with  the  dulcet,  distance-mellow'd  bell, 
Come,  like  the  echo  of  his  early  joys. 
In  every  pause,  from  spirits  in  mid  air. 
Responsive  still  were  golden  viols  heard. 
And  heavenly  symphonies  stole  faintly  down. 


Calm,  deep,  and  silent  was  the  tide  of  joy 
That  roll'd  o'er  all  the  blessctl ;  visions  of  bliss, 
Rapture  too  mighty,  swell'd  their  hearts  to  bursting ; 
Prelude  to  heaven  it  seem'd,  and  in  their  sight 
Celestial  glories  swam.     How  fared,  alas ! 
That  other  band  1     Sweet  to  their  troubled  minds 
The  solemn  scene ;  ah !  doubly  sweet  the  breeze 
Refreshing,  and  the  purple  light  to  eyes 
But  newly  oped  from  that  benumbing  sleep 
Whose  dark  and  drear  abode  no  cheering  dream, 
No  bright-hued  vision  ever  enters,  souls 
For  ages  pent,  perhaps,  in  some  dim  world 
Where  guilty  spectres  stalk  the  twilight  gloom. 
For,  like  the  spirit's  last  seraphic  smile. 
The  earth,  anticipating  now  her  tomb. 
To  rise,  perhaps,  as  heaven  magnificent, 
Appear'd  Hesperian :  gales  of  gentlest  wing 
Came  fragrance-laden,  and  such  odours  shed 
As  Yemen  never  knew,  nor  those  blest  isles 
III  Indian  seas,  where  the  voluptuous  l^reeZfC 
The  peaceful  native  breathes,  at  eventide. 
From  nutmeg  groves  and  bowers  of  cinnamon. 
How  solemn  on  their  ears  the  choral  note 
Swell'd  of  the  angel  hymn !  so  late  escaped 
The  cold  embraces  of  the  grave,  whose  damp 
Silence  no  voice  or  string'd  instrument 


Has  ever  broke !    Yet  with  the  murmuring  I 
Full  sadly  chimed  the  music  and  the  song, 
For  with  them  came  the  memory  of  joys 
Forever  past,  the  stinging  thought  of  wliat 
They  once  had  been,  and  of  their  future  lot 
To  their  grieved  view  the  passages  of  earth 
Delightful  rise,  their  tender  ligaments 
So  dear,  tliey  heeded  not  an  after  state. 
Though  by  a  fearful  judgment  usher*d  in. 
A  bridegroom  fond,  who  lavish'd  all  his  heart 
On  his  beloved,  forgetful  of  the  Man 
Of  many  Sorrows,  who,  for  him,  resigned 
His  meek  and  spotless  spirit  on  the  cross. 
Has  marked  among  the  blessed  Imnds,  array  *d 
Celestial  in  a  spring  of  beauty,  duom'd 
No  more  to  faile,  the  charmer  of  his  soul. 
Her  cheek  soft  blooming  like  the  dawn  in  hoaveiL 
He  recollects  the  days  when  on  his  smile 
She  lived ;  when,  gently  leaning  on  his  breast, 
Tears  of  intense  aifection  dimm'd  her  eyes. 
Of  dove-like  lustre. — Thoughtless,  now,  of  him 
And  earthly  joys,  eternity  and  heaven 
Engross  her  soul. — What  more  accur^iod  pang 
Can  hell  inflict  ?     With  her,  in  realms  of  li^t, 
In  never-dying  bliss,  he  might  have  roll'd 
Eternity  away ;  but  now,  forever 
Tom  from  his  bride  new-found,  with  cruel  fieodi, 
Or  men  like  fiends,  must  waste  and  weep.  Now,  now 
He  mourns  with  burning,  bitter  drops  his  dtys 
Misspent,  probation  lost,  and  heaven  despised. 
Such  thoughts  from  many  a  bursting  Iieart  drew 

forth 
Groans,  lamentations,  and  despairing  shrieks, 
That  on  the  silent  air  came  from  afar. 


As,  when  from  some  proud  capital  that  < 
Imperial  Ganges,  the  reviving  bre*xe 
Sweeps  the  dank  mist,  or  hoary  river  fog 
Impervious  mantled  o'er  her  highest  towers. 
Bright  on  tlie  eye  rush  Brahma's  temples,  cappM 
With  spiry  tops,  gay-trellised  minarets, 
Pagods  of  gold,  and  mosques  with  bumishM  domes, 
Gilded,  and  glistening  in  the  morning  i^un. 
So  from  the  hill  the  cloudy  curtains  roll'd. 
And,  in  the  lingering  lustre  of  the  eve. 
Again  the  Saviour  and  his  sera])hs  shone. 
Emitted  sudden  in  his  rising,  fl:ish*d 
Intcnser  light,  as  toward  the  right  hand  host 
Mild  turning,  with  a  look  ineffable. 
The  invitation  he  proclaim'd  in  accents 
Which  on  their  ravish'd  ears  pour'd  thrilling,  liki 
The  silver  sound  of  many  trumpets  heard 
Afar  in  sweetest  jubilee ;  then,  swift 
Stretching  his  dreadful  sceptre  to  the  left, 
That  shot  forth  horrid  lightnings,  in  a  voice 
Clothed  but  in  half  its  terrors,  yet  to  them 
Seem'd  like  the  crush  of  heaven,  pronounced  tbi 

doom. 
The  sentence  utter'd,  as  with  life  instinct, 
The  throne  uprose  majestically  slow ; 
Each  angel  spread  his  wins^s ;  in  one  dread  swell 
Of  triumph  minglin-;  as  they  mounted,  trumpets. 
And  harps,  an<l  gulden  lyres,  and  tim!frels  sweet. 
And  many  a  strange  and  deep-toned  instrument 
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enly  uiuutfdij  inkDowii  on  tnthf 
peU^  Toices,  and  the  loud  toclaim 
le  ranaom'dy  like  a  thnnder-ahoat  ' 
ugh  the  i&iea  mdodiotis  echoes  rull'd, 
it  hoeannae  diatant  cUmea  retam'd. 


I  from  the  leaMning  multitude  came  faint 
Iter  atill  the  tnmipet'a  dying  peal, 
in  distance  loat ;  when,  to  receive 
*w  inhabitants,  the  heavens  unfolded. 
19,  then,  with  streaming  eyes,  a  glimpse 
ked  caught  of  Panulise,  whence  streaks 
klour,  golden  quivering  radiance  shone, 
1  the  showery  evening  sun  takes  leave, 
^  a  moment  o*er  the  illumined  world, 
within,  fair  forms  moved  graceful  by, 
-ning  to  the  light  their  snowy  wings. 
Irawn,  agonizing  groan  escaped 
leas  outcasts,  when  upon  the  Lord 
^ing  portals  closed.     Undone,  they  stood 
y  gazing  on  the  cold,  gray  heaven, 
catch,  alas !  a  hope  not  there, 
lea  began  to  gather ;  night  approach'd 
md  lowering:  round  with  horror  roll'd 
another,  their  despairing  eyes 
lied  with  anguish:  starless,  hopeless  gloom 
their  souls,  never  to  know  an  end. 
in  the  far  horizon  lingered  yet 
^leam.  Mack  clouds  were  mustering  there; 
lies,  ibUow'd  by  low  muttering  sounds, 
oed  the  fiery  tempest  doom'd  to  hurl 
fmenta  of  the  earth  again  to  chaos, 
sts  swept  by,  upon  whose  hollow  wing 
[y  voices,  yells,  and  ghastly  peals 
m  laughter  came.    Infernal  shapes 
long  the  sulphurous  wreaths,  or  plung^ 
jk,  impure  abyss,  as  sea-fowl  dive 

itery  element. Overwhelmed  with  sights 

nds  appalling,  I  awoke ;  and  found 
.ering  storms,  and  signs  of  coming  wo, 
night  moon  gleaming  upon  my  bed 
nd  peacefuL    Gladly  I  survey'd  her 
',  in  brightness  through  the  stars  of  heaven, 
iscd  the  respite  ere  the  day  of  doom. 


>*S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  JERUSALEM. 


10 ; — the  hoary  harper  stngs  aright; 
lutiful  is  Zion ! — Like  a  queen, 
ith  a  helm,  in  virgin  lovelincsi^ 
ring  bosom  in  a  bossy  cuirass, 
aloft,  begirt  with  battlements 
srarks  swelling  from  the  rock,  to  guard 
«d  courts,  pavilions,  palaces, 
ming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  wooda 
uft  ner  summit,  and,  like  raven  tresses, 
their  daik  beauty  round  the  tower  of 
>avid. 

lent  with  a  thousand  golden  bncklera» 
I  of  alabaster  shine ; 


Hail'd  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  bound 
To  Judah's  mart  with  orient  merchandise. 
But  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  turret^rown'd. 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heaven,  and  blcas'd 
With  golden  fruits,  and  gales  of  frankincense, 
X>well  I  beneath  thine  ample  curtains.    Here, 
Where  saints  and  prophets  teach,  where  the  stem 

law 
Still  speaks  in  thunder,  where  chief  angels  watch, 
And  where  the  glory  hovers,  here  I  war. 


UNTOLD  LOVE.* 


Thx  soul,  my  lord,  is  fashion'd — like  the  lyre. 
Strike  one  chord  suddenly,  and  others  vibmte. 
Your  name  abruptly  mention'd,  casual  words 
Of  comment  on  your  deeds,  praise  from  your 

uncle. 
News  from  the  armies,  talk  of  your  return, 
A  word  let  fall  touching  your  youthful  passion, 
Sufiuaed  her  cheek,  call*d  to  Her  drooping  eye 
A  momentary  lustre ;  made  her  pulse 
Leap  headlong,  and  her  bosom  palpitate. 
I  could  not  long  be  blind,  for  love  defies 
Concealment,  making  every  glance  and  motion, 

Silence,  and  speech  a  tell-tale 

"^  These  things,  though  trivial  of  themselves,  begat 
Suspicion.    But  long  months  elapsed. 
Ere  I  knew  alL     She  had,  you  know,  a  fever. 
One  night,  when  all  were  weary  and  at  rest, 
I,  sitting  by  her  couch,  tired  and  oVrwatch'd, 
Thinking  she  slept,  suffered  my  lids  to  close. 

Waked  by  a  voice,  I  found  her never,  Signor, 

While  life  endures,  will  that  scene  fade  from  me,— 
A  dying  lamp  wink'd  in  the  hearth,  that  cast. 
And  snatched  the  shadows.     Something  stood  be- 
fore me 
In  white.     My  flesh  began  to  creep.     I  thought 
I  saw  a  spirit    It  was  my  lady  risen. 
And  standing  in  her  night-robe  with  clasp'd  hands, 
Like  one  in  prayer.    Her  pallid  face  display*d 
Something,  methought,  surpassing  mortal  beauty. 
She  presently  tum'd  round,  and  fiz'd  her  large, 

wild  eyes. 
Brimming  with  tears,  upon  me,  fetched  a  sigh, 
As  from  a  riven  heart,  and  cried :  **  He 's  dead ! 
But,  hush! — ^weep  not, — ^I've  bargained  for  his 

soul, — 
That's  safe  in  bliss  !*' — Demanding  who  was  dead, 
Scarce  yet  aware  she  raved,  she  answer'd  quick. 
Her  Cosxo,  her  beloved ;  for  that  his  ghost. 
All  pale  and  gory,  thrice  had  pass'd  her  bed. 
With  that,  her  passion  breaking  loose,  my  lord. 
She  pour'd  her  lamentation  forth  in  strains 
Pathetical  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 
«Gone,  gone,  gone  to  the  grave,  and  never  knew 
I  loved  him !" — I  *d  no  power  to  speak,  or  move.— 
I  sat  atone  still, — a  horror  fell  upon  mu. 
At  last,  her  little  strength  ebb'd  out.  she  sank. 
And  lay,  as  in  death's  arms,  till  morning. 

•Prom^Demelrla.** 
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SCENE  FROM  HAD  AD. 

The  terraced  roo/ (/Absalom's  hottae  by  fUghti 
adorned  with  vases  of  flowers  and  fragrant 
shrubs ;  an  awning  over  pari  of  it.  Tamau 
and  Hadad. 


Tarn,  No,  no,  I  well  remember — proofed  you  said, 
Unknown  to  Moses. 

Had  Well,  my  love,  thou  know'st 
I  've  been  a  trayeller  in  Tarious  climes ; 
Trod  £thiopia*s  scorching^  sands,  and  scaled 
The  snow-clad  mountains;  trusted  to  the  deep; 
Traversed  the  fragrant  islands  of  the  sea, 
And  with  the  wise  conversed  of  many  nations. 

Tain,  I  know  thou  hast. 

Hud,  Of  all  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
Tlic  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  wonderful 
Is  that  dread  sage,  the  Ancient  of  the  Mountain. 

Tim,  Who] 

Had,  None  knows  his  lineage,  age,  or  name : 
his  locks 
Arc  like  the  snows  of  Caucasus ;  his  eyes 
Beam  with  the  wisdom  of  collected  ages. 
In  green,  unbroken  years  he  sees,  'tis  said, 
The  generations  pass,  like  autumn  fruits, 
Garner'd,  consumed,  and  springing  fresh  to  life, 
Again  to  perish,  while  he  views  the  sun, 
The  seasons  roll,  in  rapt  serenity, 
And  high  communion  with  celestial  powers. 
Some  say  't  is  Shsx,  our  father,  some  say  EirocH, 
And  some  Melchtsedek. 

Tarn,  I  Ve  heard  a  tale 
Like  this,  but  ne'er  believed  it 

Had,  I  have  proved  it. 
Through  perils  dire,  dangers  most  imminent. 
Seven  days  and  nights,  mid  rocks  and  wildernesses. 
And  boreal  snows,  and  never-thawing  ice, 
Where  not  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  living  thing, 
Save  the  far-soaring  vulture  comes,  I  dared 
My  desperate  way,  resolved  to  know  or  perish. 

Tiim,  Rash,  rash  adventurer ! 

Hftd,  On  the  highest  peak 
Of  stormy  Caucasus  there  blooms  a  spot 
On  which  perpetual  sunl>eams  play,  where  flowen 
And  verdtire  never  die ;  and  there  he  dwells. 

Tarn,  But  didst  thou  see  him  1 

Hid,  Never  did  I  view 
Such  awful  majesty :  his  reverend  locks 
Hung  like  a  silver  mantle  to  his  feet; 
His  raiment  glistered  saintly  white,  his  brow 
Rose  like  the  gate  of  Paradise;  his  mouth 
Was  musical  as  its  bright  guardians'  songs. 

Tarn.  What  did  he  tell  thee  1    O !  what  wisdom 
fell 
From  lips  so  hallow'd  1 

Hid,  Whether  he  possesses 
The  Tetragrammaton — the  powerful  name 
Ins.?ribed  on  Mosks'  roil,  by  which  he  wrought 
Unhoard-of  wonders,  which  constrains  the  heavens 
To  shower  down  blessings,  shakes  the  earth,  and 

rules 
The  strongest  spirits ;  or  if  God  hath  given 
A  delegated  power,  I  cannot  telL 


But  'twas  from  him  I  leam'd  their  fate,  their  UB, 
Who  erewhile  wore  resplendent  crowns  in  heaTOB; 
Now  scattered  through  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea. 
Them  he  compels  to  answer,  and  from  them 
Has  drawn  what  Moses,  nor  no  mortal  car 
Has  ever  heard. 

Tarn.  But  did  he  tell  it  thee  1 

Had,  He  told  me  much — more  than  I  dare  reved 
For  with  a  dreadful  oath  he  seai'd  my  lips. 

Tarn.  But  canst  thou  tell  me  nothing !     Why 
unfold 
So  much,  if  I  must  hear  no  more  1 

Had.  You  bade 
Explain  my  words,  almost  reproach  me,  sweet, . 
For  what  by  accident  escaped  me. 

Tarn.  Ah! 
A  little — something  tell  me — sure  not  all 
Were  words  inhibited. 

Had,  Then  promise  never. 
Never  to  utter  of  this  conference 
A  breath  to  mortal. 

Tarn,  Solemnly  I  vow. 

Had,  Even  then,  'tis  little  I  can  say,  compared 
With  all  the  marvels  he  related. 

Tarn.  Come, 
I  *m  breathless.    Tell  me  how  they  sinn'd,  how  fell 

Had.  Their  head,  their  prince  involved  them  in 
his  ruin. 

Tarn.  What  black  offence  on  his  devoted  head 
Drew  endless  punishment ! 

Had.  The  wish  to  be 
Like  the  AU-PerfecU 

Tarn.  Arrogating  that 
Due  only  to  his  Maker !  awful  crime ! 
But  what  their  doom  1  their  place  of  punishment! 

Had,  Above,  about,  beneath ;  earth,  sea,  and  air; 
Their  habitations  various  as  their  minds. 
Employments,  and  desires. 

Tarn.  But  are  they  round  us.  Had  ad!   no( 
confined 
In  penal  chains  and  darkness  1 

Had.  So  he  said. 
And  so  your  holy  books  infer.     What  saith 
Your  prophet  1  what  the  prince  of  Uz  ! 

Tarn.  I  shudder, 
Lest  some  dark  minister  be  near  us  now. 

Had,  You  wrong  them.     They  are  bright  in- 
telligences, 
Robb'd  of  some  native  splendour,  and  cast  down« 
'Tis  true,  from  heaven;  but  not  deform*d  and  foul. 
Revengeful,  malice-working  fiends,  as  fools 
Suppose.    They  dwell,  like  princes,  in  the  clouds. 
Sun  their  bright  pinions  in  the  middle  sky ; 
Or  arch  their  palaces  beneath  the  hills, 
With  stones  inestimable  studded  so. 
That  sun  or  stars  were  useless  there. 

Tarn,  Good  heavens ! 

Had.  He  bade  me  look  on  rugged  Caucasoa. 
Crag  piled  on  crag  beyond  the  utmost  ken. 
Naked  and  wild,  as  if  creation's  ruins 
Were  heaped  in  one  immeasurable  chain 
Of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  the  storms 
Of  everlasting  winter.     But  within 
Are  glorious  palaces  and  domes  of  light. 
Irradiate  halls  and  crystal  colonnades. 
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t  set  with  genu  the  parehaae  of  a  crown, 

g  with  Instre  pMt  the  noontide  beam, 

:th  a  milder  beratj,  mimicking 

ijstic  signs  of  changeful  Mazzaroth. 

7i.  Unheaid-of  splendour ! 

i.  There  they  dwell,  and  muse, 

grander ;  beings  beautiful,  immortal, 

i  vast  as  heaven,  capacious  as  the  sky, 

c  thoughts  connect  past,  present,  and  to  come, 

;low  with  light  intense,  imperishable. 

in  the  spany  chambers  of  the  sea 
Ir-pavilions,  rainbow  tabernacles, 
sti^y  nature's  secrets,  and  enjoy 
tor  dominion. 
71.  Are  they  beautiful, 
powerful  far  beyond  the  human  race  1 
/.   Man's  fieeble  heart  cannot  conceive  it 

When 
igc  described  them,  fiery  eloquence 
1  from  his  lips ;  his  bosom  heaved,  his  eyes 
bright  and  mystical ;  moved  by  the  theme, 
me  who  feels  a  deity  within. 
A.  Wondrous!   What  intercourse  have  they 

with  men  1 
/.  Sometimes  they  deign  to  intermix  with  man, 
X  with  woman. 
R.  Ha !  with  woman ! 
/.  She 

t8  them  with  her  gentler  virtues,  soft, 
•eautiful,  and  heavenly,  like  themselves, 
have  been  known  to  love  her  with  a  passion 
;er  than  human, 
a.  That  surpasses  all 
et  have  told  me. 
i.  This  the  sage  affirms ; 
fosEs,  darkly. 
»i.  How  do  they  appear  ? 
nanifest  their  love  1 
I,  Sometimes  't  is  spiritual,  signified 
itltic  dreams,  or  more  distinct 
lorious  apparition.     They  have  stoop'd 
mate  a  human  form,  and  love 
lortals. 

).  Frightful  to  be  so  beloved ! 
ould  endure  the  horrid  thought !  What  makes 
3ld  hand  tremble  1  or  is*t  mine 
eels  so  deathy  ! 
I.  Dark  imaginations  haunt  me 

I  recall  the  dreadful  interview. 
a.  O,  tell  them  not:  I  would  not  hear  them, 
f.  But  why  contemn  a  spirit's  lovel  so  high, 
.ious,  if  he  haply  deign'd  \ 
I.  Forswear 
iker !  love  a  demon ! 
'.  No-^0,  no— 

•U'^htsbutwandcr'd.  Ofl,alas!  they  wander. 
I.  Why  dost  thou  speak  so  sadly  now!   And 
e^res  are  fix'd  again  upon  Arcturus.      [lo ! 
•ver,  when  thy  drooping  spirits  ebb, 
razest  on  that  star.     Hath  it  the  power 
i^e  or  cure  thy  melancholy  mood? 

[He  appear 9  lost  in  thought, 
e,  ascribest  thou  influence  to  the  stars  1 
.  {starting,)  The  stars !     What  know'st 
thoaof  thestarsl 


Tom.  I  know  that  they  were  made  to  rule  the 

night 
Htid.  Like  palace  hunps!    Thou  echoest  well 
thy  grandsire. 
Woman  I  the  stars  are  living,  glorious, 
Amazing,  infinite ! 

Tarn.  Speak  not  so  wildly. 
I  know  them  numberless,  resplendent,  set 
As  symbols  of  the  countless,  countless  yean 
That  make  eternity. 

Had.  Eternity! 
0  !  mighty,  glorious,  miserable  thought ! 
Had  ye  endured  like  those  great  sufl'erers, 
Like  them,  seen  ages,  myriad  ages  roll ; 
Could  ye  but  look  into  the  void  abyss 
With  eyes  experienced,  unobscured  by  torments, 
Then  mightst  thou  name  it,  name  it  feelingly. 
Tarn.  What  ails  thee,  Hadad  1     Draw  me  not 

so  close. 
Had,  Tanar  !  I  need  thy  love — more  than  thy 

love- 
Tarn.  Thy  cheek  is  wet  with  tears — ^Nay,  let  us 
'Tis  bte — I  cannot,  must  not  linger.         [part — 
[Breaks  from  him,  and  exit. 
Had.  Loved  and  abhorr'd !    Still,  still  accurMd ! 
[He  paces  twice  or  thrice  up  and  down,  with 
passionate  gestures  ;  then  turns  his  face  to 
the  sky,  and  stands  a  moment  in  siience,] 
0 !  where. 
In  the  illimitable  space,  in  what 
Profound  of  untried  misery,  when  all 
His  worlds,  his  rolling  orbs  of  light,  that  fill 
With  life  and  beauty  yonder  infinite. 
Their  radiant  journey  run,  forever  set. 
Where,  where,  in  what  abyss  shall  I  be  groaning? 

[Exit. 
— # 

ARTHUR'S  SOLILOQUY.* 

Hebx  let  me  pause,  and  breathe  awhile,  and  wipe 
These  servile  drops  from  off  my  burning  brow. 
Amidst  these  venerable  trees,  the  air 
Seems  hallow'd  by  the  breath  of  other  times. — 
Companions  of  my  fathers !  ye  have  mark'd 
Their  generations  pass.    Your  giant  arms 
Shadow'd  their  youth,  and  proudly  canopied 
Their  silver  hairs,  when,  ripe  in  years  and  glory. 
These  walks  they  trod  to  meditate  on  heaven. 
What  warlike  pageants  have  ye  seen !  what  trains 
Of  captives,  and  what  heaps  of  spoil !  what  pomp, 
When  the  victorious  chief,  war's  tempest  o'er. 
In  Warkworth*s  bowers  unbound  his  panoply ! 
What  floods  of  splendour,  bursts  of  jocund  din. 
Startled  the  slumbering  tenants  of  these  shades. 
When  ni^ht  awoke  the  tumult  of  the  feast. 
The  song  of  damsels,  and  the  sweet^toncd  lyre ! 
Then,  princely  Perct  reigned  amidst  his  halls. 
Champion,  and  judge,  and  father  of  the  north. 
O,  days  of  ancient  grandeur !  are  ye  gone  ? 
Forever  gone  ?     Do  these  same  scenes  l>ehold 
His  ofispring  here,  the  hireling  of  a  foe  1 
O,  that  I  knew  my  fate !  that  I  could  read 
The  destiny  which  Heaven  has  mark'd  for  me ! 


•From  " Percy's  Masque.' 
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John  M.  Harnst,  the  second  of  three  sons  of 
Thomas  Habnet,  an  officer  in  the  continental 
forces  during  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1789. 
In  1791  the  &mily  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
P^ ash ville,  Tennessee,  and  in  a  few  years  to  Lou- 
isiana. The  elder  brother  and  our  author  studied 
medicine,  and  the  former  became  a  surgeon  in  the 
army.  The  younger  brother  also  entered  the 
army,  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  1818, 
and  in  1847  was  brevetted  a  brigadier  general  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

Dr.  JoHir  M.  Habnet  settled  in  Bardstown, 
Kentucky,  where  in  1814  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Judge  John  Rowan.  In  18 16  he  vi- 
sited the  eastern  states ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife, 
soon  after,  caused  him  to  abandon  his  pursuits 
at  Bardstown  and  return  to  Tennessee ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  suitable  preparations,  to  go 
abroad.  He  travelled  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
France,  and  Spain;  spent  several  years  in  the 
naval  service  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  coming  back 
to  the  United  States,  took  up  his  residence  at  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  where  he  conducted  a  political 
newspaper.  Excessive  exertion  and  exposure  at 
a  fire,  in  that  city,  brought  on  a  fever  which  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  having  removed  again 
to  Bardstown,  he  died  there,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January,  1825. 

His  *<Crystalina,  a  Fairy  Tale,"  in  six  cantos, 
was  completed  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  but  in  consequence  of  **  the  proverb- 
ial indifierence,  and  even  contempt,  with  which 
Americans  receive  the  works  of  their  country- 
men," he  informs  us  in  a  brief  preface,  was  not 
published  until  1816,  when  it  appeared  anony- 
mously in  New  York.  It  received  much  atten- 
tion in  the  leading  literary  journals  of  that  day. 
Its  obvious  faults  were  freely  censured,  but  upon 
the  whole  it  was  reviewed  with  unusual  manifesta- 
tions of  kindly  interest.  The  sensitive  poet,  how- 
ever, was  so  deeply  wounded  by  some  unfavor- 
able criticisms,  that  he  suppressed  nearly  all  the 
copies  he  had  caused  to  be  printed,  so  that  it  has 
since  been  among  our  rarest  books. 

The  poem  is  founded  chiefly  upon  superstitions 
which  prevail  among  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
A  venerable  seer,  named  Altagband,  is  visited 
by  the  knight  Rinaldo,  who  informs  him  that 
the  monarch  of  a  distant  island  had  an  only 
daughter,  Cbtstalina,  with  whom  he  had  fall- 
en in  love;  that  the  princess  refused  to  marry 
him  unless  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  bat- 
tle; that  he  *«  plucked  laurel  wreaths  in  danger's 
bloody  path,'*  and  returned  to  claim  his  promised 
reward,  but  was  informed  of  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  maid,  of  whose  fate  no  indica- 
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tions  could  be  discovered,  and  that  he  for  yean 
had  searched  for  her  in  vain  through  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  He  implores  the  aid  of  the 
seer,  who  ascertains  from  familiar  spirits,  suid- 
moned  by  his  spells,  that  Cbystaltna  has  been 
stolen  by  Obebon,  and,  arming  Rinaldo  with  t 
cross  and  consecrated  weapons,  conducts  him  to 
a  mystic  circle,  within  which,  upon  the  peribrm- 
ance  of  a  described  ceremony,  the  earth  opeoi 
and  discloses  the  way  to  Fairy  Land.  In  ths 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cantos,  are  related  the 
knight's  adventures  in  that  golden  subterraoein 
realm ;  the  various  stratagems  and  enchantmeoti 
by  which  its  sovereign  endeavored  to  seduce  or 
terrify  him;  his  annihilation  of  all  obstacles  by 
exhibiting  the  cross ;  the  discovery  of  Cbtsta- 
LiNA,  transformed  into  a  bird,  in  Obebgn's  pa- 
lace ;  the  means  by  which  she  was  restored  to  her 
natural  form  of  beauty ;  and  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  the  lovers  to  the  upper  air.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cantos  it  is  revealed  that  Altagbasd  is 
the  father  of  Rinaldo,  and  the  early  friend  of  the 
father  of  Cbtstalina,  with  whom  he  had  iboghi 
in  the  holy  wars  against  the  infidel.     The  king, 

**  inspired  with  joy  and  wIda, 

Trom  his  loose  locks  ghook  off  the  snowi  of  Ume^** 

and  celebrated  the  restoration  of  his  child  and 
his  friend,  and  the  resignation  of  his  crown  to 
Rinaldo,  in  a  blissful  song: 

. . .  **  Te  rolling  streams,  make  liquid  melody. 

And  danoe  into  the  lea. 

Let  not  rude  Boreas,  on  this  halcyon  day. 

Forth  in  his  Btormy  chariot  be  whirled; 
Let  not  a  dond  its  raven  wings  display, 

Nor  shoot  the  oak-rending  lightnings  at  the  world. 
Let  Jove,  ansptcioiu,  fipom  his  red  right  hand. 
Lay  down  his  thunder  brand— 
A  cliild  I  lost,  but  two  this  day  have  Jbnnd, 
Let  the  earth  shout,  and  let  the  skies  resound. . . . 

*  Let  Atropoe  f>rego  her  dismal  trade, 

And  cast  her  flttal,  horrid  shears,  away. 
While  Lachcris  spins  out  a  firmer  thread; 

Let  hostile  armies  hold  a  truce  to-day. 
And  grim-Suied  war  wash  white  his  gory  hand. 
And  smile  around  the  land — 
A  child  I  lofft,  but  two  this  day  have  fhund. 
Lot  the  earth  shout,  and  let  the  skies  rosound. . . . 
**  Let  all  the  stars  of  influence  benign. 

This  sacred  night  in  heavenly  synod  meet; 
Let  Mars  and  Venus  be  in  happy  trine. 

And  on  the  wide  world  look  with  aspect  sweet; 
And  let  the  mystic  music  of  the  spheres 
Be  audible  to  mortal  ears— 
A  child  I  lost,  but  two  this  day  have  found. 
Then  shout,  oh  earth,  and  thou,  oh  sea,  resoimd.*' 

In  1816,  Mr.  John  Nxal  was  editing  "Thi 
Portico,"  a  monthly  magazine,  at  Baltimore,  anc 
he  reviewed  this  poem  in  a  long  and  character 
istic  article.    After  remarking  that  it  was  ••  Um 
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lendid  production"  that  ever  came  before 
My.— 

m  prodnee  puiagM  tram  *  CiTstallna*  which  hare 
sorpfwud  In  oar  Unfnuf^   SPBXSca  himself,  who 

0  h«To  condeoMd  all  the  radiaoce  of  fOrT^laod 
aUny  pag*,  nerer  dreamed  of  mora  azquMtvly 

cenery  than  that  which  our  bard  has  aometinMa 
. .  Had  thia  poet  written  before  SKiUumu  and 
he  would  hare  been  acknowledged  *  the  child  of 
. .  Had  he  dared  to  think  for  himtelf-to  blot  oat 
iMt^ea,  which  his  Judgment,  we  are  sure,  coold 
approred — the  remainder  would  hare  done  credit 
let,  lirlng  or  dead. ...  It  Is  not  oar  Intention  to 
«llel  between  the  author  of  *  Crystalina'  and  the 
ME^  Sriiran,  or  Milton,  of  another  countrj. .. . 

1  in  a  diaerent  creation,  but  he  morea  In  as  radiant 
.nd  at  as  elerated  a  point,  in  his  limited  sphere^ 
bom  we  hare  mentioned." 

not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Nial.  -  Crysta- 
«s  not  aeem  to  me  Tery  much  superior  to 

**  Battle  of  Niagara."  It  however  evincea 

poetical  power,  and  if  carefully  revised, 
n  of  even  very  inferior  talents,  if  of  a  more 
id  taste  and  greater  skill  in  the  uses  of 
:e,  it  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
'e  productions  in  its  class.  The  precept 
iCE,  that  a  poet  should  construct  his  fable 
rats  generally  believed  to  be  true,  is  justi- 
the  fact  that  so  few  works  in  which  the 
*rs  are  impossible,  and  the  incidents  alto- 
ncredible,  have  been  successful  in  modem 

Drake's  **  Culprit  Fay"  is  undoubtedly 
poem  than  Morris's  **  Woodman,  spare 
n"  but  it  will  never  be  half  as  popular. 

Dr.  Harxet  had  an  original  and  poet- 
ry will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  a  few 
*s: 

M  had  jon  moon  her  pMirly  chariot  driven 
Um  stairy  wUdamasa  of  heaven. 


In  lonelj  grandeur;  thrice  the  morning  star 
Danced  on  the  eautem  hills  before  Hyperion's  car.** 

....**  Deep  silonre  rvigned,  so  still,  so  deep,  and  dread. 
That  they  might  hear  tbo  Ikiry's  llghtoft  tread, 
Ui^ht  hear  the  spider  as  he  wove  his  snare, 
from  rock  to  rock." 

....**  The  mountain  topa,  oak-crowned 
Tbaaed  in  the  storm,  and  echoed  to  the  sound 
Of  trees  uptorn,  and  thunders  rolling  round." 
....*'  The  prowlers  of  the  wood 
Fled  to  their  caves,  or  cnjuching  with  alarm. 
Howled  at  the  passing  Fplrits  of  the  storm ; 
Eye-blasting  spectres  and  bleached  skeletons, 
With  snow-white  raiim>nt,  and  dii^olnted  bones^ 
Before  them  strode,  and  moteora  flickering  diro. 
Around  thorn  trailed  their  scintillating  fire.** 
....**  Tlio  fearli'SB  songsters  sing. 
And  round  me  flutter  with  fluniliar  wing, 
Or  mid  the  flowers,  like  sunbeams  glance  about. 
Sipping,  with  slender  tongues,  the  dainty  nectar  out* 

. . . . "  Mom,  ascending  from  ttke  sparkling  main, 
Unlocked  her  golden  magaxlnea  ci  light. 
And  on  the  sea,  and  heaven's  cerulean  plain. 
Showered  liquid  rubkis,  while  retreating  Night 
In  other  climes  her  starred  paTiliou  spread." 

After  the  publication  of «« Crystalina,"  Dr.  Hab- 
NET  commenced  an  epic  poem,  of  which  fragments 
were  found,  with  numerous  shorter  compositions, 
among  his  papers,  after  he  died.  Mr.  Gallagher, 
who  examined  some  of  his  manuscripts,  says 
*<they  were  worthier  than  *  Crystalina*  of  bis  genius 
and  acquirementa;"  but  nearly  all  of  them  disap- 
peared, through  the  negligence  or  the  jealous  care 
of  his  friends.  Among  his  latest  productions  was 
"  The  Fever  Dream,''  which  was  written  at  Sa- 
vannah, after  he  had  himself  been  a  sufferer  from 
the  disease  ho  so  vividly  describes.  In  a  lighter 
vein  is  the  ingenious  bagatelle  entitled  **£cho  and 
the  Lover,"  which,  as  well  as  **  The  Fever  Drcao," 
was  first  published  after  the  poet's  death. 


•RACTS  FROM  "  CRYSTALINA." 

8YLPUS,  BATHINO. 

shores  with  acclamations  rung, 
le  flood  the  playful  damsels  sprung: 
leir  beauteous  bodies,  with  delight, 
lows  leapL     Oh,  't  was  a  pleasant  sight, 
the  waters  dimple  round,  for  joy, 
heir  white  necks,  and  on  their  bosoms  toy : 
owy  swans  they  vex'd  the  sparkling  tide, 
[e  rainbows  danced  on  every  side, 
svam,  some  floated,  some  on  pearly  feet 
tdelong,  smiling,  exquisitely  sweet. 


TITANIA'S  COXCERT. 

bes  of  green,  fresh  youths  the  concert  led, 

ing  the  while,  with  nice,  emphatic  tread 

ling  sandals,  the  melodious  sound 

ten  timbrels ;  some,  with  myrtles  crown'd, 

e  smooth  current  of  sweet  melody, 

b  ivory  tubes ;  some  blow  the  bugle  free, 

nc,  at  happy  intervals,  around, 

umpa  sonorous  swell  the  tide  of  sound ; 

eadiog  raptured  o'er  their  golden  lyres, 


With  cunning  fingers  fret  the  tuneful  wires; 
With  rosy  lips,  some  press  the  syren  shell. 
And,  through  its  crimson  labyrinths,  impel 
Mellifluous  breath,  with  artful  sink  and  swclL 
Some  blow  the  mellow,  melancholy  horn. 
Which,  save  tiie  knight,  no  man  of  woman  bom, 
E'er  heard  and  fell  not  senseless  to  the  ground. 
With  viewless  fetters  of  enchantment  bound. 


ON  A  FRIEND. 

DEVonT,  yet  cheerful ;  pious,  not  austere ; 
To  others  lenient,  to  himself  severe; 
Though  honored,  modest;  diffident,  though  praised; 
The  proud  he  humbled,  and  the  humble  raised ; 
Btudious,  yet  social ;  though  polite,  yet  plain ; 
No  man  more  leamdd,  yet  no  man  less  vain. 
His  fame  would  universal  envy  move, 
But  envy's  lost  in  universal  love. 
That  he  has  faults,  it  may  be  bold  to  doubt. 
Yet  certain  't  is  we  ne'er  have  found  them  out 
If  faults  he  has,  (as  man,  't  is  said,  must  have,) 
They  are  the  only  faults  he  ne'er  forgave. 
I  flatter  not :  absurd  to  flatter  where 
Just  praise  is  fulsome,  and  offends  the  ear. 
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THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

A  FXTSB  icorched  my  body,  fired  my  brain; 
Like  Uva  in  Vesuvius,  boiled  my  blood 
Within  the  glowing  caverns  of  my  heart ; 
I  raged  with  thirst,  and  begged  a  cold,  clear  draught 
Of  fountain  water.    'T  was,  with  tears,  denied. 
I  drank  a  nauseous  febrifuge,  and  slept. 
But  rested  not — harassed  with  horrid  dreama 
Of  burning  deserts,  and  of  dusty  plains, 
Mountains  disgorging  flames,  forests  on  fire, 
8team,  sunshine,  smoke,  and  ever-boiling  lakes — 
Hills  of  hot  sand,  and  glowing  stones,  that  seemed 
Eml)ers  and  ashes  of  a  bumt^up  world. 
Thirst  raged  within  me.  I  sought  the  deepest  vale, 
And  called  on  all  the  rocks  and  caves  for  water ; — 
I  climbed  a  mountain,  and  from  cliff  to  clifi^ 
Pursued  a  flying  cloud,  howling  for  water; — 
I  crushed  the  withered  herbs,  and  gnawed  dry  roots, 
6till  crying,  <*  Water!"  while  the  clifis  and  caves, 
In  horrid  mockery,  re-echoed  **  Water !" 
Below  the  mountain  gleamed  a  city,  red 
With  solar  fiame,  upon  the  sandy  bank 
Of  a  broad  river.     **  Soon,  oh  soon,"  I  cried, 
•«ril  cool  my  burning  body  in  that  flood. 
And  quaff  my  fill !"     I  ran ;  I  reached  the  shore ; 
The  river  was  dried  up ;  its  oozy  bed 
Was  dust ;  and  on  its  arid  rocks  I  saw 
The  scaly  myriads  firy  beneath  the  sun ; 
Where  sank  the  channel  deepest,  I  beheld 
A  stirring  muhitude  of  human  forms, 
And  heard  a  fiunt,  wild,  lamentable  wail. 
Thitbcr  I  sped,  and  joined  the  general  cry 
i  H  "  Water !"     They  had  delved  a  spacious  pit 
In  search  of  hidden  fountains :  sad,  sad  sight ! 
I  saw  them  rend  the  rocks  up  in  their  rage, 
With  mad  impatience  calling  on  the  earth 
To  open  and  yield  up  her  cooling  springs,     [gaze, 

Meanwhile  the  skies,  on  which  they  dared  not 
Stood  o'er  them  like  a  canopy  of  brass — 
Undimmed  by  moisture;  the  rod  dog-star  raged, 
And  Phoebus  from  the  house  of  Virgo  shot 
His  scorching  shafts.     The  thirsty  multitude 
G  re w  still  more  frantic.    Those  w  ho  dug  the  earth 
Fell  lifeless  on  the  rocks  they  strained  to  upheave^ 
And  filled  again,  with  their  own  carcasses. 
The  pits  they  made — undoing  their  own  work. 
Dc8pair  at  length  drove  out  the  laborers. 
At  sight  of  whom  a  general  groan  announced 
The  death  of  hope.  Ah !  now  no  more  was  heard 
The  cry  of  «« Water!"     To  the  city  next. 
Howling  we  ran — all  hurrying  without  aim  :— 
Thence  to  the  woods.    The  baked  plain  gaped 

for  moisture. 
And  from  its  arid  breast  heaved  smoke,  that  seemed 
Breath  of  a  furnace— fierce,  volcanic  fire. 
Or  hot  monsoon,  that  raises  Syrian  sands 
I'o  clouds.    Amid  the  forests  we  esitied 
A  faint  and  bleating  herd.    Suddenly,  shrill 
And  horrid  shouts  arose  of**  Blood !  blood !  blood !" 
We  fell  upon  them  with  a  tiger's  thirst, 
And  drank  up  all  the  blood  that  was  not  human; 
We  were  all  dyed  in  blood.    Despair  returned ; 
1'he  cry  was  hushed ;  and  dumb  confusion  reigned. 
Even  then,  when  hope  was  dead,  and  all  past  hope, 


I  heard  a  laugh,  and  saw  a  wretched  man 
Rip  madly  his  own  veins,  and  bleeding  drin' 
With  eager  joy.  The  example  seized  on  aJ 
Each  fell  upon  himself^  tearing  his  veins 
Fiercely  in  search  of  blood.  And  some  there  ^ 
Who  having  emptied  their  own  veins,  did  en 
Their  neighbors'  arms,and  slay  them  for  their  b 
Oh !  happy  then  were  mothers  who  gave  su> 
They  dashed  their  little  infants  from  their  brc 
And  their  shrunk  bosoms  tortured,  to  extraci 
The  balmy  juice,  oh !  exquisitely  sweet  [g 
To  their  parched  tongues !  'T  is  done !  now ; 
Blood,  water,  and  the  bosom's  nectar! — all! 

«  Rend,  oh,  ye  lightnings !  the  sealed  firman 
And  flood  a  burning  world.  Rain !  rain !  pour!  ( 
Open,  ye  windows  of  high  heaven !  and  poc 
The  mighty  deluge !  Let  us  drown  and  dri 
Luxurious  death !  Ye  earthquakes  split  the  g 
The  solid,  rock-ribbed  globe— and  lay  all  ba 
Its  subterranean  rivers  and  fresh  seas  !'* 

Thus  raged  the  multitude.    And  many  £; 
In  fierce  convulsions;  many  slew  themselvei 
And  now  I  saw  the  dty  all  in  flames — 
The  forest  burning— earth  itself  on  fire ! 
I  saw  the  mountains  open  with  a  roar. 
Loud  as  the  seven  apocalyptic  thunders. 
And  seas  of  lava  rolling  headlong  down, 
Through  crackling  foresta,  fierce,  and  hot  as  h« 
Down  to  the  plain.     I  turned  to  fly — and  wa 


Lover, 

Echo. 
Lover, 

Echo. 
Locer. 

Echo. 
Lover, 

Echo. 
Lover. 

Echo. 
Lover, 

Echo, 
Lover, 

Echo, 
Lover, 

Echo. 
Lover, 

Echo. 
Lover. 

Echo. 


ECHO  AND  THE  LOVER. 

Ecno !  mysterious  nymph,  declare 
Of  what  you  're  made  and  what  you  ar 

"Air!" 
'Mid  airy  cliffs,  and  places  high, 
Sweet  Echo !  listening,  love,  vou  lie- 

-You  Ue!" 
You  but  resuscitate  dead  sounds — 
Hark !  how  my  voice  revives,  resoun 

*<  Zounds!" 
I'll  question  you  before  I  go- 
Come,  answer  me  more  apropos ! 

•*Poh!  poh 
Tell  me  fair  nymph,  if  e'er  you  saw 
So  sweet  a  giri  as  Phoebe  Shaw  9 

<*  Pshaw !" 
Say,  what  will  win  that  firisking  cone 
Into  the  toils  of  matrimony  1 

-Money!" 
Has  Phcebe  not  a  heavenly  brow  ? 
Is  it  not  white  as  pearl — as  snow  ? 

"Ass,  no!" 
Her  eyes !     Was  ever  such  a  pair ! 
Are  the  stars  brighter  than  they  are  1 

-They  are! 
Echo,  you  lie,  but  can't  deceive  me ; 
Her  eyes  eclipse  the  stars,  believe m< 

-  Leave  me 
But  come,  you  saucy,  pert  romancer, 
M^ho  is  as  fair  as  Phoebe  t  aniwei. 

«  Ann,  air." 


ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 


[Bom,  1790.    Dtod,  IMT.] 


DBB  Hill  Eterett,  one  of  the  most 
1  respectable  of  our  public  characters, 
wn  as  a  writer  by  his  various,  nume- 
ble  productions  in  prose ;  but  is  entitled 
1  a  reviewal  of  American  poetry  by  the 
original  and  translated  **  Poems/'  which 
ed  in  Boston  in  1845.  He  was  a  son 
srend  Oliver  Everett,  of  Dorchester, 
ifbrotherof  Edward  Everett,  and  was 
e  nineteenth  of  March,  1790.  He  was 
with  the  highest  honours,  at  Harvard 
;  the  eariy  age  of  sixteen  ;  the  follow- 
ras  a  teacher  in  the  Exeter  Academy ; 
ards  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  John 
DAM8,  whom  in  1809  he  accompanied 
as  his  private  secretary.  In  8t  Pe- 
he  passed  two  years  in  the  assiduous 
mguages  and  politics,  and  returning  to 
try  was  appointed  secretary  of  lega- 
!  Netherlands,  in  1813,  and  in  1818  be- 
gi  (Caff<nre$  at  that  poet,  and  iu  1825 


THE  PORTRESS. 

l'bkvoi,  to  m.  l. 

aint !  who,  in  thy  brightest  day 
c*s  meridian  joys, 
rn'd  thy  serious  thoughts  away 
1  fashion's  fleeting  toys, 
iten'd  them  with  lofty  view 
ie  Only  Good  and  True, 
listen  to  me  while  I  tell 
3f  holy  miracle. 

fly  with  me  on  fiincy's  wing 
lat  for,  sea-girt  strand, 
me  of  sunshine,  love,  and  spring, 
favorite  Spanish  land! 
!  before  our  curious  eyes 
ient  city's  turrets  rise, 
rdcd  by  its  moss-grown  wall, 
stands  a  vast,  baronial  hall. 

iposite,  a  convent  pile 
lassy  structure  rears, 

the  chapel's  vaulted  aisle 
)ly  shrine  appears : 

the  shrine  devoutly  bent, 
kneels  a  lovely  penitent, 
e  vesture,  sadly  fair, 
-listen  with  me  to  her  prayer 

BALLAD. 

shrines !  from  which  in  evil  hour 
erring  footsteps  stray'd, 
rant  your  kind  protecting  power ! 
I  repentant  maid! 


minister  to  Spain.  He  came  home  in  1829,  and  in 
the  same  year  undertook  the  editorship  of  **  The 
North  American  Review."  He  was  subsequently 
an  active  but  not  a  very  successful  politician,  seve- 
ral years,  and  in  1845,  aAer  having  for  a  short 
time  been  president  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China, 
and  sailed  for  Canton  in  a  national  ship,  but  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  return,  after  having 
proceeded  as  far  as  Rio  Janeiro.  The  next 
year,  however,  he  was  able  to  attempt  the  voyage 
a  second  time,  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Canton,  but  to  die  there  just  after  his  arrival, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1847. 

The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Everett  are 
described  in  "  The  Prose  Writers  of  America." 
His  poems  consist  of  translations  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Norse,  German,  French  and  Spanish, 
with  a  few  original  pieces,  more  wise,  perhaps, 
than  poetical.  Some  of  the  translations  are  exe- 
cuted with  remarkable  grace  and  spirit 


Sweet  Virgin !  if  in  other  days 
I  sang  thee  hymns  of  love  and  praise, 
And  plaited  garlands  for  thy  brow, 
Oh !  listen  to  thy  votary  now ! 

"  The  robe,  in  which  thy  form  is  drest. 

These  patient  fingers  wrought; 
The  flowers  that  bloom  upon  thy  breast 

With  loving  zeal  I  brought ; 
That  holy  cross,  of  diamond  clear, 
I  often  wash'd  with  many  a  tear, 
And  dried  again  in  pious  bliss. 
Sweet  Virgin !  with  a  burning  kiss. 

**  And  when  by  cruel  arts  betray'd, 

My  wayward  course  began. 
And  I  forsook  thy  holy  shade. 

With  that  fals^-heartod  man, 
I  breathed  to  thee  my  parting  prayer, 
And  gave  me  to  thy  gentle  care ; 
Sweet  Virgin !  hear  thy  votary's  vow, 
And  grant  her  thy  protection  now !" 

Unhappy  Margaret!  she  had  been 

The  fairest  and  the  best. 
In  pious  zeal  and  modest  mien 

Outshining  all  the  rest ; 
And  was  so  diligent  withal, 
That  she  had  won  the  trust  of  all, 
And  by  superior  order  sate 
As  Portress  at  the  convent  gate. 
And  well  she  watch'd  that  entrance  o'er  ;- 

Ah !  had  she  known  the  art 
To  guard  as  faithfully  the  door 

Of  her  own  virgin  heart. 
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But  when  the  gloang  tempter  came 
'With  honied  words  of  sin  and  shame. 
She  broke  her  order's  sacred  bands, 
And  followed  him  to  distant  lands. 

And  there,  in  that  delicioos  dime 

Of  song,  romance,  and  flowers, 
AVhile  guilty  love  was  in  its  |nime, 

They  dream'd  away  the  hours ; 
But  soon  possession's  touch  of  snow 
Subdued  bis  paeeion*s  fiery  glow. 
Converting  love  to  scorn  and  hate, 
And  he  has  left  her  desolate. 

And  she  from  Madrid's  courtly  bowers 

A  weary  way  has  gone, 
To  seek  in  old  Palencia's  towers 

Filse-hearted  Alaboo5 
His  hall  is  vacant :  not  a  beam 
Is  from  the  windows  seen  to  gleam. 
Nor  sound  of  life  is  heard  to  pour 
From  balcony  or  open  door. 

But  lo !  where  in  the  cool  moonlight. 

Her  home  of  former  years. 
The  well-known  convent  opposite 

Its  massy  structure  rears: 
And  open  stands  the  chapel  door. 
Saying,  with  mute  language,  to  the  poor, 
The  heavy-laden,  and  didtrest, 
«Come  in!  and  I  will  give  you  rest!" 

And  she  has  enter'd,  and  hw  knelt 

Before  the  blessed  shrine. 
And  stealing  o'er  her  senses  felt 

An  influence  divine; 
And  the  false  world's  corrupt  control 
No  more  can  subjugate  her  soul, 
Where  thoughts  of  innocence  again 
AVith  undivided  empire  reign. 

Again  she  sees  her  quiet  cel^ 

And  the  trim  garden  there; 
Again  she  hears  the  matin  bell. 

That  summons  her  to  prayer; 
Again  she  joins,  in  chorus  high. 
The  strain  of  midnight  minstrelsy. 
That  liflfl  her  with  each  thrilling  tone. 
In  transport  to  the  eternal  throne. 

<*Ah!  who  will  give  me  back!"  she  said, 

With  hotly-gushing  tears, 
«The  blameless  heart,  the  guiltless  head 

Of  my  departed  years! 
What  heavenly  power  can  turn  aside 
The  course  of  time's  unchanging  tide, 
And  make  the  Penitent  again 
The  Pure  one,  that  she  might  have  been!" 

While  musing  thus,  around  the  dome, 

She  casts  a  vacant  glance; 
She  sees,  emerging  from  the  gloom, 

A  graceful  form  advance. 
Proceeding  forth  with  noiseless  feet. 
From  a  far  chapefs  dim  retreat. 
The  figure,  clad  in  nun's  array, 
Along  the  pavement  took  her  way. 


A  lantern  in  her  hand  she  bore, 

The  shade  upon  her  face; 
And  Margaret  vainly  scann'd  it  o'er, 

Familiar  lines  to  trace; 
Then  murmur'd,  fearing  to  intrude, 
<«  She  is  not  of  the  sisterhood — 
Perhaps  a  novice,  who  has  come. 
Since  Maboaret  leil  her  convent  home." 

From  shrine  to  shrine  with  measured  pac 

The  figure  went  in  turn, 
And  placed  the  flowers,  and  trimm'd  the  < 

And  made  the  tapers  burn  : 
Nor  ever  rested  to  look  back : 
And  Margaret  foUow'd  in  her  track. 
Though  far  behind :  a  charm  unknown 
M^ith  secret  impulse  led  her  on. 

Fair  sight  it  was,  I  ween,  but  dread 

And  strange  as  well  as  fair. 
To  see  how  as  she  visited 

Each  separate  altar  there, 
A  wondrous  flame  around  it  play'd. 
So  sod  it  scarcely  broke  the  shade. 
But  glow'd  with  lustre  cold  and  white. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  of  boreal  lighL 

Save  only  where  around  the  nun 

A  warmer  blaze  it  threw ; 
For  there  the  bright  buflusion  shone 

With  tints  of  various  hue ; 
Pale  azure,  clear  as  seraph's  eyes, 
Mix'd  with  the  rose's  blushing  dyes, 
And  gathering  to  a  halo,  spread 
In  rainbow  circles  round  her  head. 

And  every  flower  her  touch  beneath 

Renew'd  its  former  bloom. 
And  from  its  bell  of  odorous  breath, 

Sent  forth  a  sweet  perfume ; 
And  thouf;h  no  voice  the  silence  stirr'd, 
A  low,  sweet  melody  was  heard. 
That  fell  in  tones  subdued  but  clear, 
Like  heavenly  music  on  the  car 

Entranced,  in  ecstacies  of  nwe. 

And  joy  that  none  can  tell. 
The  Penitent  at  distance  saw 

The  beauteous  miracle ; 
And  scarce  can  trust  the  evidence 
That  pours  in  floods  through  every  senm 
And  thinks,  so  strange  the  vision  seems. 
That  she  is  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

At  length,  each  altar  duly  dight. 

And  all  her  labors  o*er, 
The  wondrous  nun  resumed  the  light, 

And  cross'd  the  minster  floor; 
Returning  to  the  chapel  shade. 
From  which  her  entrance  she  had  made. 
Along  the  aisle  where  Maro  \bet  stood. 
And,  passing,  brush'd  the  maiden's  hood 

Then  she  the  stranger's  mantle  caught. 
And  something  she  would  say. 

But  on  her  lips  the  unuttcr'd  thought 
In  silence  died  away. 


ALEXANDER    H.  EVERETT. 
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wouUl'it  thoa  with  me,  fentla  ooet** 
:est  tones  inquired  the  nan. 
kKQABKT  etill  no  language  founds 
ed  intently  on  the  ground. 

len,  who  art  thou  V  At  her  nda 
ed  the  form  divine, 
me  is  Maboakbt."     8he  replied, 
the  same  with  mine." 
ffice,  maiden  V    •*  I^dy  dear  I 
ra  I  was  a  sister  here ; 
superior  order  sate 
ress  at  the  convent  gate." 

'  the  nun  replied,  «as  one 
ig  the  sisten  wait, 

to  all  the  convent  known, 
>rtress  at  the  gate." 
rst,  entranced  in  wild  amaie, 
mcast  eyes  did  Maboaeit  raise 

them  earnestly  upon 
inger's  face; — it  wai  her  own! 

d  in  that  glorious  nun, 

ees  herself  appear: 

,  the  lineaments,  her  own, 

m  and  character : 

ss  the  same  that  she  hss  worn ; 

B  the  same  that  she  has  borne ; 

in  person,  habit,  name, 

another  and  the  same. 

lown  with  speechless  ecstasy, 
lished  Maboabet  fell : 
'  spake  the  vision,  **  I  am  she, 
n  thou  hast  served  so  well; 
len  thou  forfeitcdst  thy  vows, 
perjured  traitor's  spouse, 
id*8t  to  me  thy  parting  prayer 
protecting  love  and  caro : 

j  and  granted  thy  request, 
to  conceal  thy  shame, 
e  mansion  of  the  blest 
took  thy  humble  name, 
tures,  person,  office,  dress; 
1  the  duty  of  thy  place, 
ily  made  report  of  all 
r  to  the  principaL 

1 !  where  still  at  every  shrine 

irotive  taper  stands; 

!ss  that  once  thou  wor'st  is  thine, 

ceys  are  in  thy  hands: 

ne  is  clear,  thy  trial  o'er : 

;eDtle  maiden !  sin  no  more ! 

nk  on  her,  who  fiiithfully 

8  of  danger  thought  on  thee !" 

ling  flash ! — a  thunder  peal ! — 
parting  o'er  their  heads, 
irch's  vaulted  pinnacle 
nple  passage  spreads ; 

descending  angels  come 
*d  their  queen  in  triumph  home, 


The  while  the  echoing  minster  rings 
With  sweetest  notes  from  heavenly  strings. 

Then  up,  on  cherub  pinions  borne. 

The  Virgin-Mother  passed ; 
And  as  she  rose,  on  the  forlorn 

A  radiant  smile  she  cast; 
And  Maboabbt  saw,  with  streaming  eyes 
Of  grateful  joy,  the  vision  rise. 
And  watched  it  till,  from  earthly  view. 
It  vanished  in  the  depths  of  blue. 


THE   YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

Bcioir  of  a  mighty  stock! 
Hands  of  iron, — hearts  of  oak, — 
Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led. 

Craft  and  subtle  treachery. 
Gallant  youth!  ars  not  for  thee: 
Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 
Where  the  God  within  thee  leads. 

Honesty  with  steady  eye. 
Truth  and  pure  simplicity. 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts. 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts^ — 

Prudent  in  the  council  train. 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  the  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; 
Where  above  it,  gleaming  far. 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star, — 

Thither  turn  the  steady  eye. 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high  ; 
Thither  with  devotion  meet 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet. 

Let  thy  noble  motto  be 
God, — the  Countbt, — Libbbtt  ! 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock. 
Thou  shslt  stand  in  every  shock. 

Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near; 
8purn  at  baseness,^ — spurn  at  foar; 
Still  with  persevering  might, 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  the  right 

So  shall  peace,  a  charming  guest, 
Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest. 
So  shall  honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days. 

Happy  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor : 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 
In  the  holy  cause  to  fidL 
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SAMUEL  GILMAN. 


[Bon,  Aboat  1791.] 


Samuil  Gilmak,  D.D.  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
MaMtchnsetts,  where  his  father  had  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  commerce,  until  the  capture  of 
several  Teasels  in  which  he  was  interested,  by  the 
French,  in  1798,  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy,  with 
loss  of  health  perhaps,  for  he  died  soon  after,  leav- 
ing a  widow  with  four  small  children.  Among 
these  Samuel  was  the  only  son,  and  his  mother, 
determining  to  educate  him  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  placed  him  in  the  family  of  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Pbabodt,  of  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire, 
a  remarkable  character,  of  whom  Dr.  GiLMANhas 
given  an  interesting  account  in  an  article  in  "The 
Christian  Examiner"  for  1847,  entitled  **  Reminis- 
cences of  a  New  England  Clergyman  at  the  Close 
of  the  Last  Century."  Having  been  prepared  fbr 
college  by  Mr.  Pbabodt,  he  entered  Harvard  in 
1807,  in  the  same  class  with  N.  L.  Frothinoham 
and  Edwabd  Eyebett.  He  was  graduated  in 
1811,  and  was  aflerwards,  from  1817  to  1819, 
connected  with  the  college  as  a  tutor ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  How- 
ard, who,  as  Mrs.  Gilman,  has  been  so  creditably 
distinguished  in  literature,  and  removed  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided, as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  that  dty. 

Of  Dr.  Gilman's  earlier  writings  none  received 
more  attention  than  a  series  of  able  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  **  North  American  Review,"  while 
he  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  on  the  philosophical 


"Lectures"  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  About  tlia 
same  time  he  translated  in  a  very  elegant  manner 
several  of  the  satires  of  Boilbad,  which  he  ilso 
printed  in  the  <*  North  American  Rieview."  After 
his  removal  to  Charleston  he  completed  his  versioo 
of  Boileau,  and  sent  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Muebat, 
of  London,  for  publication,  but  by  some  miscbanci 
it  was  lost,  and  no  efforts  have  since  avaOed  fer 
its  recovery.  In  1829  he  gave  to  the  public  hii 
^Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Village  Choir,"  a 
little  book  remarkable  forquiet  and  natural  humoi^ 
presenting  a  picture,  equally  truthful  and  amtuinft 
of  village  life  in  New  England  in  the  first  qaaiter 
of  this  century.  He  has  more  recently  poblithed 
elaborate  and  thoughtful  papers  in  the  reriein» 
on  « The  Influence  of  One  National  Literitois 
upon  Another,"  "  The  Writings  of  Edward  Et- 
BRBTT,"  and  other  subjects,  besides  literary  and 
theological  discourses,  biographies,  essays,  and 
translations,  all  executed  with  taste  and  schoUr- 
ly  finish. 

Among  the  original  poems  of  Dr.  Gilmait,  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  ^  History  of  the  Raj  of 
Light,"  which  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Kettbll's  •*  Specimens  of  American  Poetry," 
and  his  **  Poem  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society"  of  Harvard  College.  Some  of  his  minor 
pieces  have  been  deservedly  popular,  and  maybt 
found  in  numerous  school-books  and  choice  selec- 
tions of  literature. 


THE  SILENT  GIRL. 

She  seldom  spake ;  yet  she  imparted 

Far  more  than  language  could — 
So  birdlike,  bright,  and  tender-hearted, 

So  natural  and  good ! 
Her  air,  her  look,  her  rest,  her  actions. 

Were  voice  enough  for  her : 
Why  need  a  tongue,  when  those  attractions 

Our  inmost  hearts  could  stir  1 

She  seldom  talked,  but,  uninvited. 

Would  cheer  us  with  a  song ; 
And  oil  her  hands  our  ears  delighted. 

Sweeping  the  keys  along. 
And  oft  when  convene  round  would  lan- 
guish, 

Ask*d  or  unasked,  she  read 
Some  tale  of  gladness  or  of  anguish, 

And  so  our  evenings  sped. 

She  seldom  spake ;  but  she  would  listen 
With  all  the  signs  of  soul; 
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Her  check  would  change,  her  eye  would  glisten; 

The  sigh — the  smile — upstole. 
Who  did  not  understand  and  love  her, 

With  meaning  thus  o'erfraught! 
Though  silent  as  the  sky  above  her, 

Like  that,  she  kindled  thought 

Little  she  spake ;  but  dear  attentions 

From  her  would  ceaseless  rise ; 
She  checked  our  wants  by  kind  preventions. 

She  hush'd  the  children's  cries ; 
And,  twining,  she  would  give  her  mother 

A  long  and  loving  kiss — 
The  same  to  father,  sister,  brother. 

All  round — nor  would  one  miss. 

She  seldom  spake — she  speaks  no  longer; 

She  sleeps  beneath  yon  rose ; 
'T  is  well  for  us  that  ties  no  stronger 

Awaken  memory's  woes: 
For  oh !  our  hearts  would  sure  be  hrokeSy 

Already  drained  of  tears. 
If  frequent  tones,  by  her  outspoken. 

Still  lingered  in  our  ears. 


CHARLES    SPRAGUE. 


[Ban,  mi.} 


LK8  SpmAoux  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  tho 
lixth  day  of  October,  in  1791.  His  father, 
1  survives,  was  one  of  that  celebrated  band 
1773,  resisted  taxation  by  pouring  the  tea 
1  several  British  ships  into  the  sea. 
)pRAGCi  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
ire  city,  which  he  left  at  an  early  period  to 
iu  a  mercantile  house  a  practical  know- 
'  trade.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one 
age,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  mer- 
n  his  own  account,  and  continued  in  it,  I 
until  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Globe 
•ne  of  the  first  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
lusetts.  This  office  he  now  holds,  and  he 
n  the  time  he  accepted  it  discharged  its 
n  a  fiialtless  manner,  notwithstanding  tho 
le  opinion  that  a  poet  must  be  incapable 
essfully  transacting  practical  affairs.  In 
iod  be  has  found  leisure  to  study  the  works 
greatest  authors,  and  particularly  those  of 
ters  of  English  poetry,  with  which,  proba- 
f  few  contemporary  writers  are  more  fami- 
id  to  write  the  admirable  poems  on  which 
his  own  reputation. 

first  productions  of  Mr.  Spraous  which 
1  much  attention,  were  a  series  of  brilliant 
es,  the  first  of  which  was  written  for  the 
lieatre,  in  New  York,  in  1821.   Prize  thea- 
ddresses  are  proverbially  among  tho  most 
ss  compositions  in  the  poetic  form.    Their 
and  peculiar  character  prevents  the  develop- 
1  them  of  original  conceptions  and  striking 
nd  they  are  usually  made  up  of  common- 
oughts  and  images,  compounded  with  little 
Those  by  Mr.  SpRAors  are  certainly  among 
:  of  their  kind,  and  some  passages  in  thom 
ceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.    The 
ig  lines  are  from  the  one  recited  at  the 
r  of  a  theatre  In  Philadelphia,  in  1822. 
race  the  stage,  the  bard's  careering  mind 
her  worlds,  and  leaves  his  own  behind ; 
frooa  air  its  bright,  unprison'd  fbrms, 
hrough  the  tomb,  and  Death's  dull  region  storms, 
D'd  realms  he  pours  creative  day, 
Dberinjr  kings  bis  mighty  voice  obey, 
damp  shades  the  long-laid  spirit  walks, 
nd  the  marderer's  bed  in  vengeance  stalks, 
aniac  Beauty  brings  her  cypress  wreath,— 
le  a  moonbeam  on  a  blasted  heath ; 
nme  cold  grave  she  comes,  sweet  flowers  to  strew, 
t  to  Ueaven,  still  to  love  is  true, 
ats  his  soul  when  dove-eyed  Mercy  pleads ; 
ifts  his  axe,  and  Truth's  bold  service  bleeds  ; 
!  drop*  anguish  from  his  burning  eyes, 
ll's  eternal  worm,  and,  shuddering,  dies ; 
ropbled  minion,  too,  forsakes  the  dust, 
lis  worn  abield,  and  waves  his  sword  of  rust, 
to  Die  slaughter  at  the  trumpet's  call, 
I  eooqaer,  or  again  to  (kll." 
ode  recited  in  the  Boston  theatre,  at  a  p«^ 
n  hofunir  of  Shakspbabs,  in  1823,  b  one 


of  the  most  vigorons  and  beautiful  lyrics  in  the 
English  language.  The  first  poet  of  the  world, 
the  greatness  of  his  genius,  the  vast  variety  of  his 
scenes  and  characters,  formed  a  subject  well  fitted 
for  the  flowing  and  stately  measure  chosen  by  our 
author,  and  the  universal  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  immortal  dramatist  enables  every 
one  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  composition. 
Though  to  some  extent  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
creations  of  Shakspeabe,  it  is  such  a  reproduction 
as  none  but  a  man  of  genius  could  eficct 

The  longest  of  Mr.  Spraous's  poems  is  entitled 
« Curiosity."  It  was  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  in  Augiut, 
1829.  It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  its  diction 
is  faultless.  The  subject  was  happily  chosen,  and 
admitted  of  a  great  variety  of  illustrations.  The 
descriptions  of  the  miser,  the  novel-reader,  and 
the  father  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  lands,  are 
among  the  finest  passages  in  Mr.  Sp raoub's  writ- 
ings. «  C  uriosity "  was  published  in  Calcutta  a  few 
years  ago,  as  an  original  work  by  a  British  officer, 
with  no  other  alterations  than  the  omission  of  a 
few  American  names,  and  the  inwrtion  of  others 
in  their  places,  as  Scott  finr  Coopbr,  and  Chal- 
MBRS  for  Cuahhibo;  and  in  this  form  it  was  re- 
printed in  London,  where  it  was  much  praised  in 
some  of  the  critical  gazettes. 

The  poem  delivered  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  contains  many 
spirited  passages,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  «« Curiosity" 
or  "The  Shakspeare  Ode."  Its  versification  is 
easy  and  various,  but  it  is  not  so  carefully  finished 
as  most  of  Mr.  Spr ague's  productions.  "The 
Winged  Worshippers,"  "Lines  on  the  Death  of 
M.  S.  C,"  "The  Family  Meeting,"  "Art,"  and 
several  other  short  poems,  evidence  great  skill  in 
the  use  of  language,  and  show  him  to  be  a  master 
of  the  poetic  art  They  are  all  in  good  taste ;  they 
are  free  from  turgidness ;  and  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  good  sense,  which  is  unfortunately  want- 
ing in  much  of  the  verse  written  in  this  age. 

Mr.  Spraoub  has  veritten,  besides  his  poems, 
an  essay  on  drunkenness,  and  an  oration,  pro- 
nounced at  Boston  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence ;  and  I  believe  he 
contributed  some  papers  to  the  "New  England 
Magazine,"  while  it  was  edited  by  his  friend  J. 
T.  BccKiBOHAH.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  florid 
and  much  less  carefully  finished  than  that  of  his 
poetry. 

He  mixes  but  little  in  society,  and,  I  have  been 
told,  was  never  thirty  miles  from  his  native  city. 
His  leisure  hours  are  passed  among  his  books; 
with  the  few  "old  friends,  the  tried,  the  true,"  who 
travelled  with  him  up  the  steeps  of  manhood ;  or  in 
the  quiet  of  his  own  fireside.  His  poems  show  tho 
strength  of  his  domestic  and  social  affections. 
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CHARLES    8PRAGUE. 


CURIOSITY.* 

It  came  from  Heaven — its  power  arehangcis 
knew, 
When  this  fair  globe  first  rounded  to  their  view; 
When  the  young  sun  reveal'd  the  glorious  scene 
Where  oceans  gathcrM  and  where  lands  grew  green; 
When  the  dead  dust  in  joyful  myriads  swarm'd, 
And  man,  the  clod,  with  God's  own  breath  was 

warm*d: 
It  retgn'd  in  Eden — ^when  that  man  first  vroke. 
Its  kindling  influence  firom  his  eye-balls  spoke ; 
No  roving  chiklhood,  no  exploring  youth 
Ijed  him  along,  till  wonder  chill'd  to  truth ; 
FuU-fimn'd  at  once,  his  subject  world  he  trod, 
And  goxed  upon  the  labours  of  his  God  ; 
On  all,  by  turns,  his  charter*d  glance  was  cast, 
While  each  pleased  best  as  each  appeared  the  last ; 
But  when  8he  came,  in  nature's  blameless  pride, 
Bono  of  his  lione,  his  heaven-anointed  bride. 
All  meaner  objects  iactcd  from  his  sight. 
And  sense  tnni'd  giddy  with  the  new  delight; 
Those  charm'd  his  eye,  but  this  entranced  his  son!, 
Another  bcM,  queen-wonder  of  the  wh<^  I 
Rapt  at  the  view,  in  ecstasy  he  stood, 
And,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  vras  good. 

It  reig^'d  in  Eden—- in  that  heavy  hour 
When  the  arch-tempter  sought  our  mother's  bower, 
In  thrilling  charm  her  yielding  heart  assail'd. 
And  even  o'er  dread  Jbhotah's  word  prevail'd. 
There  the  fair  tree  in  fiital  beauty  grew. 
And  hung  its  mystic  apples  to  her  view: 
"  Eat,"  breathed  the  fiend,  beneath  his  serpent  guise, 
**  Ye  shall  knew  all  things ;  gather,  and  be  wise !" 
Sweet  on  her  ear  the  wily  falsehood  stole. 
And  roused  the  ruling  passion  of  her  soul. 
**  Ye  shall  become  like  God," — transcendent  fate ! 
That  God's  command  forgot,  she  pluck'd  and  ate; 
Ate,  and  her  partner  lured  to  share  the  crime, 
WhoM  wo,  the  legend  saith,  must  live  through  time. 
For  this  they  shrank  before  the  Avenger's  (ace, 
For  this  He  drove  them  from  the  sacred  place; 
For  this  came  down  the  universal  lot. 
To  weep,  to  wander,  die,  and  be  forgot. 

It  came  from  Heaven — ^it  reigned  in  Eden's 
shades — 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades: 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  bcggnr's  nook,  the  monarch's  throne; 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier, 
Gazed  on  old  Babel's  tower — and  lingers  hers. 

To  all  that's  lolly,  all  that's  low  it  turns. 
With  terror  curdles  and  with  rapture  bums ; 
Now  feels  a  seraph's  throb,  now,  less  than  man's, 
A  reptile  tortures  and  a  planet  scans; 
Now  idly  joins  in  life's  poor,  passing  jars, 
Now  shakes  creation  off,  and  soars  beyond  the  stars. 

'Tis  CuRiosiTT — who  hath  not  felt 
Its  spirit,  and  before  its  altar  knelt  1 
In  the  pleased  infant  soo  the  power  expand. 
When  first  the  coml  fills  his  little  hand ; 
Throned  in  itx  motlicr's  lap,  it  dries  each  tear. 
As  her  sweet  legend  fiills  upon  his  ear ; 

~  *~DHivered^fiin>  tin*  PMBeU  Kappa  8oetety  of  Har- 
vard UnlversltTi  in  18S9 


Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange  hui 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum 
Each  gilded  toy,  that  doting  love  bestows, 
■He  longs  to  break,  and  every  spring  expose 
Placed  by  your  hearth,  with  what  delight  h( 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of  his  pictured  stores 
How  oil  he  steals  upon  your  graver  task, 
Of  this  to  tell  you,  and  of  that  to  ask ; 
And,  when  tlie  waning  hour  to-bedward  bL 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting  on  his  lids, 
Hjw  winniugly  he  pleads  to  gain  you  o'er, 
That  he  may  read  one  little  story  more ! 

Nor  yet  alone  to  toys  and  tales  confined, 
It  sits,  dark  Inrooding,  o'er  his  embryo  mind 
Take  him  between  your  knees,  peruse  his  f 
While  all  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  you 
Tell  him  who  spoke  creation  into  birth, 
Arch'd  the  broad  heavens,  and  spread  the  i 

earth; 
Who  formed  a  pathway  fi>r  the  obedient  sui 
And  bade  the  seasons  in  their  circles  run ; 
Who  fill'd  the  air,  the  foref>t,  and  the  flood. 
And  gave  man  all,  for  comfort,  or  for  fiaod; 
Tell  him  they  sprang  at  God's  creating  nod 
He  stops  you  short  with,  **  Father,  who  madeC 

Thus  through  life's  stages  may  we  mark  the 
That  masters  man  in  every  changing  hour. 
It  tempts  him  from  the  blandishments  of  he 
Mountains  to  climb  and  frozen  seas  to  roam 
By  air-blown  bubbles  buoy'd,  it  bids  him  ru 
And  hang,  an  atom  in  the  vaulted  skies; 
Lured  by  its  charm,  he  sits  and  learns  to  tn 
The  midnight  wanderings  of  the  orbs  of  sp 
Boldly  he  knocks  at  wisdom's  inmost  gate, 
With  nature  counsels,  and  communes  with  : 
Below,  above,  o'er  all  he  dares  to  rove. 
In  all  finds  Gon,  and  finds  that  God  all  lovi 

Turn  to  the  world — its  curious  dwellen  i 
Like  Paul's  Athenians,  seeking  something 
Be  it  a  bonfire's  or  a  city's  blaze. 
The  gibbet's  victim,  or  the  nation's  gaze, 
A  female  atheist,  or  a  learned  dog, 
A  monfttrous  piimpkin,  or  a  mammoth  hog, 
A  munler,  or  a  muster,  'tis  the  same. 
Life's  follies,  glories,  grie&,  all  feed  the  flaa 
Hark,  whore  the  martial  trumpet  fills  the  aii 
How  the  roused  multitude  come  round  to  st 
Sport  drops  his  ball,  Toil  throws  his  hammc 
Thrift  breaks  a  bargain  off,  to  please  his  eyt 
TTp  fly  tlie  windows,  even  fair  mistress  co(^ 
Though  dinner  bum,  must  run  to  take  a  loi 
In  the  tlironged  court  the  ruling  passions  re 
Where  Stuht  dooms,  where  Wibt  and  Wsi 

plcafJ ; 
Yet  kindred  minds  alone  their  flights  shall  \ 
The  herd  press  on  to  sec  a  cut^throat's  lace 
Around  the  gallows'  foot  behold  them  draw 
When  the  lost  villain  answers  to  the  law; 
Soft  souls,  how  anxiouR  on  his  pongs  to  glc 
When  the  vile  cord  shall  tighten  round  his  t 
And,  oh!   each  hard-bought  stand  to  qui 

grieved. 
As  the  sad  rumour  runs — **  The  man^s  reprii 
See  to  tlie  church  the  pious  myriads  poor. 
Squeeze  through  the  ai^  and  jostle  TOiuid  di 
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ID03I  fyresch? — (I  veil  his  quiet  name 
I  his  God,  and  cannot  stoop  to  fame  ;)«- 
me  reverend  mime,  the  latest  rage, 
ips  the  desk,  that  should  have  trod  the 

est  ranter  crams  a  house,  if  new, 

7L  himself,  oft  heard,  would  hardlj  fill 

BW. 

re  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 
rarp*d  mirror  to  a  gaping  age ; 
vre,  to  raise  the  drama's  moral  tone, 
tquin  usurps  Apollo's  throne ; 
re  grown  children  gather  round,  to  praise 
amp'd  legends  of  their  nursery  davs ; 
e  loose  scene  shall  turn  more  souls  to 
me, 

»f  CHA?r!riiTo's  lectures  can  reclaim ; 
yn  in  idiot  rapture  we  adore 
1  vagabonds  of  every  shore : 
isez'd,  who,  lost  to  woman's  pride, 
ard's  stagger  ape,  the  bully's  stride; 
g  girls,  who,  still  in  childhood's  fetters, 
love,  yet  barely  know  their  letters ; 
d  mummers,  mocking  nature's  shape, 
low  nearly  man  can  match  an  ape ; 
'ho,  rightly  served  at  homo,  perchance 
h1  from  the  rope  on  which  thoy  dance ; 
mics,  jugglers,  all  that  yield  content, 

holds  carnival  and  Wit  keeps  Lent ; 
>al8  on  shoals,  the  modest  million  rush, 

laugh,  and  one  to  try  to  blush, 
cing  Ravk^ot  sports  tight  pantalettes, 
fops'  heads  while  turning  pirouettes ; 
Bch  ribald  sally,  where  we  hear^ 
ng  giggle  and  the  scurrile  jeer ; 
I  the  intellectual  gallery  first 
ise  plaudit,  loudest  at  the  worst. 
rho  can  gr^  yon  desecrated  dome, 
lay  turn  his  SHAKspsAiiKo'cr  at  homel 

can  g^up  the  pure  ones  of  his  race, 

hear  what  bids  him  veil  his  fac«  t 
0  can  ?  why  I,  and  you,  and  you ; 
vrhat  the  nonsense,  if  'tis  new. 
IjOgic's  wit  our  sons  g^vc  ear; 
no  time  for  Haxlkt,  or  for  Lear  ; 
«rs  turn  from  gentle  Juliet's  wo, 
le  twirls  of  Alxatita's  toe. 
v  the  blame  who  furnish  forth  the  treat, 
rho  throng  the  board  and  grossly  eat ; 
ideed,  the  virtue-kindling  stasfc, 
)f  Shar^peare  and  his  deathless  page; 
lounco  his  best,  on  Cooper  call, 
he  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;" 
the  crowds,  so  wont  to  choke  the  door? 

thing,  they've  seen  it  all  before, 
iven,  if  yet  indeed  the  stajofe  must  stand, 
ess  mirth  it  may  delight  the  land ; 
'Ise  each  scenic  temple  fall, 
(proving  silence  curtain  all. 
ihame  may  yield  their  rising  youth, 
m  dwells  with  purity  and  truth ; 

the  effort,  ye  who  rule  the  stag&-« 

decency  surprise  the  age ; 
so  long  forgot,  may  play  its  part, 
)  yet  have  power  to  melt  the  heart; 


Perchance  the  listeners,  to  their  instinct  true. 
May  fancy  common  sense— 't  were  surely  some- 
thing new. 
Turn  to  the  Press — its  teeming  sheets  survey. 
Big  with  the  wonders  of  each  passing  day ; 
Births,  deaths,  and  weddings,  forgeries,  fires,  anil 

wrecks, 
Harangues,  and  hail-«torms,  brawls,  and  broken 

necks; 
Where  half-fledged  bards,  on  feeble  pinions,  seek 
An  immortality  of  near  a  week ; 
Where  cruel  eulogists  the  dead  restore. 
In  maudlin  praise,  to  martyr  them  once  more ; 
Where  ruffian  slanderers  wreak  their  coward  spite. 
And  need  no  venom'd  dagger  while  they  write: 
There,  (with  a  quill  so  noisy  and  so  vain. 
We  almost  hear  the  goose  it  clothed  complain,) 
Where  eacli  hack  scribe,  as  hate  or  interest  bumsi 
Toad  or  toad-ealer,  stains  the  page  by  turns; 
Enacts  virtu,  usurps  the  critic's  chair. 
Lauds  a  mock  Guido,  or  a  mouthing  player; 
Viceroys  it  o'er  the  realms  of  prose  and  rhyme^ 
Now  puffs  pert  MPelham,"  now  «The  Course  of 

Time;" 
And,  though  ere  Christmas  both  may  be  forgot, 
Vows  this  beats  Miltov,  and  that  Walter  Scott; 
With  Sanson's  vigour  feels  his  nerves  expand, 
To  overthrow  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
Soils  the  green  garlands  that  for  Otis  bloom, 
And  plants  a  brier  even  on  Cabot's  tomb; 
As  turn  the  party  coppers,  heads  or  tails. 
And  now  this  Action  and  now  that  prevails ; 
Applauds  to-day  what  yesterday  he  cursed. 
Lampoons  the  wisest,  and  extols  the  worst ; 
While,  hard  to  tell,  so  coarco  a  daub  he  lays. 
Which  sullies  most,  the  slander  or  the  praiw. 

Yet,  sweet  or  bitter,  hence  what  fountains  burst. 
While  still  the  more  we  drink,  the  more  we  thint 
Trade  hardly  deems  the  busy  day  begun. 
Till  his  keen  eye  along  the  page  has  run ; 
The  blooming  daughter  throws  her  needle  by. 
And  reads  her  schoolmate's  marriage  with  a  si^; 
While  the  grave  mother  puts  her  glasses  on. 
And  gives  a  tear  to  some  old  crony  gone; 
The  preacher,  too,  his  Sunday  theme  lays  down. 
To  know  what  last  new  folly  fills  the  town ; 
Lively  or  sad,  life's  meanest,  mightiest  things, 
The  fate  of  fighting  cocks,  or  fighting  kings ; 
Naught  comes  amiss,  we  take  the  nauseous  stuf^ 
Verjuice  or  oil,  a  libel  or  a  puffl 

'T  is  this  sustains  that  coarse,  licentious  tribe 
Of  tenth-rate  type-men,  gaping  for  a  bribe ; 
That  reptile  race,  with  all  that's  good  at  strife. 
Who  trail  their  slime  through  every  walk  of  life; 
Stain  the  white  tablet  where  a  great  man's  name 
Stands  proudly  chisell'd  by  the  hand  of  Fame; 
Nor  round  the  sacred  fireside  fear  to  crawl. 
But  drop  their  venom  there,  and  poison  all. 

'T  is  Curiosity — ^though,  in  its  round. 
No  one  poor  dupe  the  calumny  has  found-. 
Still  shall  it  live,  and  still  new  slanders  breed ; 
What  though  we  ne'er  believe,  we  buy  and  read ; 
Like  Scotland's  war-cries,  thrown  from  hand  to 

hand. 
To  rouse  the  angry  passions  of  the  lanil. 
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So  the  black  falsehood  flies  from  ear  to  ear, 
While  goodness  grieves,  but,  grieving,  still  must 

hear. 
All  are  not  such?  O  no,  there  are,  thank  Heaven, 
A  nobler  troop,  to  ivboin  this  trust  is  given; 
Who,  all  unbribed,  on  Freedom's  ramparts  stand, 
Faithful  and  firm,  bright  warders  of  the  land. 
fiy  them  still  lifU  the  Press  its  arm  abroad, 
To  guide  all-curious  man  along  life's  road ; 
To  cheer  young  Genius,  Pity's  tear  to  start. 
In  Truth's  bold  cause  to  rouse  each  fearless  heart; 
0*er  male  and  famale  quacks  to  shake  the  rod. 
And  scourge  the  unsex'd  thing  that  scorns  her  God; 
To  hunt  Corruption  from  his  secret  don, 
And  show  the  monster  up,  the  gaze  of  wondering 

men. 
How  swells  my  theme !  how  vain  my  power  I 

fmd. 
To  track  the  windings  of  the  curious  mind ; 
Let  aught  be  hid,  though  useless,  nothing  boots, 
Straightway  it  must  be  pluck'd  up  by  the  roots. 
How  ofl  we  lay  the  volume  down  to  ask 
Of  him,  the  victim  in  the  Iron  Mask ; 
The  crusted  medal  rub  with  painful  care. 
To  spell  the  legend  out— that  is  not  there ; 
With  dubious  gaze,  o'er  mossgrown  tombstones 

bend. 
To  find  a  name— the  heralds  never  penn'd ; 
Dig  through  the  lava-deluged  city's  breast. 
Learn  all  we  can,  and  wisely  guess  the  rest: 
Ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  profane, 
All  must  be  known,  and  all  obscure  made  plain; 
If 'twas  a  pippin  tempted  Evs  to  sin; 
If  glorious  Btboit  drugg'd  his  muse  with  gin; 
If  Troy  e'er  stood ;  if  SaAKSPZikRE  stole  a  deer; 
If  Israel's  missing  tribes  found  refuge  here ; 
If  like  a  villain  Captain  Hbitrt  lied ; 
If  like  a  martyr  Captain  Moboait  died. 

Its  aim  oft  idle,  lovely  in  its  end. 
We  turn  to  look,  then  linger  to  befriend ; 
The  maid  of  Egypt  thus  was  led  to  save 
A  nation's  future  leader  from  the  wave ; 
New  things  to  hear,  when  erst  the  Gentiles  ran. 
Truth  closed  what  Curiosity  began. 
How  many  a  noble  art,  now  widely  known, 
Owes  its  young  impulse  to  this  power  alone ; 
Even  in  its  slightest  working,  we  may  trace 
A  deed  that  changed  the  fortunes  of  a  race : 
Bbucb,  bann'd  and  hunted  on  his  native  soil. 
With  curious  eye  survey'd  a  spider's  toil : 
Six  times  the  little  climber  strove  and  fail'd ; 
Six  times  the  chief  before  his  foes  had  quail'd ; 
<Once  more,"  he  cried,  «in  thine  my  doom  I 

read. 
Once  more  I  dare  the  fight,  if  thou  succeed ;" 
'T  was  done — the  insect's  fate  he  made  his  own. 
Once  more  the  battle  waged,  and  gain'd  a  throne. 

Behold  the  sick  man,  in  his  easy  chair, 
Barr'd  from  the  busy  crowd  and  bracing  air,— 
How  every  passing  trifle  proves  its  power 
I'o  while  away  the  long,  dull,  lazy  hour. 
As  down  the  pane  the  rival  rain-drops  chase, 
Curious  he  '11  watch  to  see  which  wins  the  race ; 
And  let  two  dogs  beneath  his  window  fight, 
He  '11  shut  his  Bible  to  enior  the  sight 


So  with  each  new-born  nothing  rolls  the  da 
Till  some  kind  neighlK>ur,  sluinbling  in  his  ^ 
Draws  up  his  chair,  the  sutTerer  to  amuse. 
And  makes  him  happy  while  he  tells — the  n 
The  news!  our  morning,  noon,  and  e\ 

cry. 
Day  unto  day  repeats  it  till  we  die. 
For  this  the  cit,  the  critic,  and  the  fop, 
Dally  the  hour  away  in  Tonsor^s  shop ; 
For  this  the  gossip  takes  her  daily  route. 
And  wears  your  threshold  and  your  patiena 
For  this  we  leave  the  parson  in  the  lurch. 
And  pause  to  prattle  on  the  way  lo  church; 
Even  when  some  coflin'd  friend  we  gather  r 
We  ask,  "What  news!"  then  lay  him  i 

ground ; 
To  this  the  breakfast  owes  its  sweetest  ucaU 
For  this  the  dinner  cools,  the  bed  remair 

pressed. 
What  gives  each  tile  of  scandal  to  the  sti 
The  kitchen's  wonder,  and  the  parlour*s  trc; 
See  the  pert  housemaid  t*)  the  keyhole  fly. 
When  husband  storms,  wife  frets,  or  lovers 
See  Tom  your  pockets  mnaack  for  each  noli 
And  read  your  secrets  while  he  cleans  your 
See,  yes,  to  listen  see  even  madam  deign, 
When  the  smug  seamstress  pours  her  ready  i 
This  wings  that  lie  that  malice  breeils  in  f» 
No  tongue  so  vile  but  finds  a  kindred  ear; 
Swifl  flics  each  tale  of  laughter,  shame,  or  f 
Caught  by  Paul  Pry  and  carried  home  to  P( 
On  this  each  foul  calumniator  leans, 
And  nods  and  hints  the  villany  he  means ; 
Full  well  he  knows  what  latent  wildfire  lies 
In  the  close  whisper  and  the  dark  surmise ; 
A  muffled  word,  a  wonlless  wink  has  woke 
A  warmer  throb  than  if  a  Drxtkh  spoke; 
And  he,  o'er  EvF-nKTr'a  periods  who  woui 
To  track  a  secret,  half  the  town  has  trod. 
O  thou,  from  whose  rank  breath  nor  ae 

save. 
Nor  sacred  virtue,  nor  the  powerless  graver 
Felon  unwhipp'd  !  than  whom  in  yonder  ci 
Full  many  a  groaning  wretch  less  guilty  dw 
Blush — if  of  honest  blood  a  drop  remains. 
To  steal  its  lonely  way  along  thy  veins. 
Blush — if  the  bronze,  long  harden'd  on  thy  < 
Has  left  a  spot  where  that  poor  drop  can  sp< 
Blush  to  be  branded  with  the  slanderer's  na 
And,  though  thou  drcad'st  not  sin,  at  least 

shame. 
Wo  hear,  indeed,  but  shudder  while  we  hea 
The  insidious  falsehood  and  the  heartlem  jft 
For  each  dark  libel  that  thou  lick'st  to  shap 
Thou  mayest  from  law,  but  not  from  scorn  e 
The  pointed  finger,  cold,  averted  eye. 
Insulted  virtue's  hiss — thou  canst  not  fly. 

The  churl,  who  holds  it  heresy  to  ihink. 
Who  loves  no  music  but  the  dollar's  clink. 
Who  laughs  to  scorn  the  wisdom  of  the  sch* 
And  deems  the  first  of  poets  first  of  fools; 
Who  never  found  what  good  from  adence  ( 
Save  the  grand  truth  that  one  and  one  are  \ 
And  marvels  Bowditch  o'er  a  book  should 
Unless  to  make  those  two  turn  into  four; 
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laoed  where  Cataklll's  forehead  greets  the 

that  such  <iiiarriefl  all  unhewn  should  lie; 
Jig  where  Niagara's  torrents  thrill, 
IS,  «  A  monstrous  stream — ^to  turn  a  mill !" 
ves  to  fisel  the  blessed  winds  of  heaven, 
bis  (reigfated  barks  are  portward  driven : 
s,  across  whose  brain  scarce  dares  to  creep 
but  thrift's  parent  pair — to  get,  to  keep: 
>ver  leam'd  life's  real  bliss  to  know — 
Curiosity  even  he  can  glow, 
eek  him  out  on  yon  dear  Grotham's  walk, 
traffic's  yentoren  meet  to  trade  and  talk : 
Mammon's  Totaries  bend,  of  each  degree, 
rd-eyed  lender,  and  the  pole  lendee ; 
rogues,  insolvent,  strut  in  white-wash'd 

pride, 
>ve  the  dupes,  who  trusted  them,  aside, 
-ough  the  buzzing  crowd  he  threads  his  way, 
h  the  flying  rumours  of  the  day, — 
1  of  changing  stocks,  of  bargains  cross'd, 
dng  merchants,  and  of  cargoes  lost ; 
usand  ills  that  traffic's  walks  invade, 
-e  the  heart-ache  to  the  sons  of  trade. 
Id  he  hearkens  to  some  bankrupt's  wo, 
s  wise  head,  and  cries,  <* I  told  you  so: 
iftless  fellow  lived  beyond  bis  means, 
t  buy  brants — I  make  my  folks  eat  beans;" 
ares  he  for  the  knave,  the  knave's  sad  wife, 
^ted  prospects  of  an  anxious  lifet 
dly  throbs,  that  other  men  control, 
lelt  the  iron  of  the  miser's  soul ; 
i  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  wends, 
mation  of  fiit  dividends ; 
icn  to  death  he  sinks,  ungrieved,  unsung, 
by  the  blessing  of  no  mortal  tongue,^ 
h  rewarded,  and  no  want  redress'd, 
er  fragrance  round  his  place  of  rest,  — 
lall  tfiat  hallow'd  epitaph  supply — 
versal  wo  when  good  men  die? 
iriosity  shall  linger  there, 
»  the  wealth  he  leaves  his  tearless  heir; 
ce  to  wonder  what  must  be  his  doom, 
u*  land  that  lies  beyond  the  tomb; — 
>r  him,  if,  in  its  awful  plan, 
deal  with  him  as  he  hath  dealt  with  man. 
of  romance,  these  work-day  scenes  you 

spurn; 
or  things  your  finer  pulses  bum ; 
1  Nature's  walk  your  curious  way  you  take, 
her  glowing  bow,  her  glittering  flake, — 
ng^s  first  cheerful  green,  her  autumn's  last, 
the  breeze,  or  dying  in  the  blast ; 
nb  the  mountain's  everlasting  wall ; 
^r  where  the  thunder-waters  fall ; 
B  to  wander  by  old  ocean's  side, 
d  communion  with  its  sullen  tide; 
to  your  foot  some  fragment  of  a  wreck, 
lall  build  agaUi  the  crowded  deck 
d  the  waves,  till,  mid  the  tempest's  frown, 
alchre  of  living  men  went  down. 
cy,  with  her  milder,  tenderer  g^Iow, 
ims  what  Curiosity  would  know ; 
d  stand  listening,  as  the  booming  gun 
I'd  the  work  of  agony  half-done ; 


There  would  you  drink  each  drowning  seaman's 

cry. 
As  wild  to  heaven  he  cast  his  frantic  eye; 
Though  vain  all  aid,  though  Pity's  blood  ran  cold, 
The  mortal  havoc  ye  would  dare  behold ; 
Still  Curiosity  would  wait  and  weep, 
Till  all  sank  down  to  slumber  in  the  deep. 

Nor  yet  appeased  the  spirit's  restless  glow: 
Ye  woukl  explore  the  gloomy  waste  below; 
There,  where  the  joyful  sunbeams  never  fcU, 
Where  ocean's  unrecorded  monsters  dwell. 
Where  sleep  earth's  precbus  things,  her  rifled 

gold. 
Bones  bleach'd  by  ages,  bodies  hardly  cold. 
Of  those  who  bow'd  to  fate  in  every  form. 
By  battle-strife,  by  pirate,  or  by  storm ; 
The  sailor-chief^  who  Freedom's  foes  defied. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  sacred  flag  for  which  he  died ; 
The  wretch,  thrown  over  to  the  midnight  foam, 
Stabb'd  in  his  blessed  dreams  of  love  and  home; 
The  mother,  with  her  fleshless  arms  still  clasp*d 
Round  the  scared  infant,  that  in  death  she  grasp'd; 
On  these,  and  sights  like  these,  ye  long  to  gaze. 
The  mournful  trophies  of  uncounted  days ; 
All  that  the  miser  deep  has  brooded  o'er. 
Since  its  first  billow  roll'd  to  find  a  shore. 

Once  more  the  Press, — not  that  which  daily 
flings 
Its  fleeting  ray  across  life's  fleeting  things* — 
See  tomes  on  tomes  of  fancy  and  of  power. 
To  cheer  man's  heaviest,  warm  his  holiest  hour. 
Now  Fiction's  groves  we  tread,  where  young  Ro- 
mance 
Laps  the  glad  senses  in  her  sweetest  trance ; 
Now  through  earth's  cold,  unpeopled  realms  wa 

range. 
And  mark  each  rolling  century's  awfiil  change; 
Turn  back  the  tide  of  ages  to  its  head. 
And  hoard  the  wisdom  of  the  honoured  dead. 
'T  was  Heaven  to  lounge  upon  a  couch,  said 
GaikT, 
And  read  new  novels  through  a  rainy  day : 
Add  but  the  Spanish  weed,  the  bard  was  right; 
'T  is  heaven,  the  upper  heaven  of  calm  delight ; 
The  world  forgot,  to  sit  at  ease  reclinefl, 
While  round  one's  head  the  smoky  perfumes  wind. 
Firm  in  one  hand  the  ivory  folder  grasp'd, 
Scott's  uncut  latest  by  the  other  clasp'd; 
'T  is  heaven,  the  glowing,  graphic  page  to  tuni. 
And  feel  within  the  ruling  passion  bum ; 
Now  through  the  dingles  of  his  own  bleak  isie. 
And  now  through  lands  that  wear  a  sunnier  smile. 
To  follow  him,  that  all-creative  one. 
Who  never  found  a  «  brother  near  his  throne." 

Look,  now,  directed  by  yon  candle's  blaze. 
Where  the  false  shutter  half  its  tmst  betrays,— 
Mark  that  fair  girl,  reclining  in  her  bed. 
Its  curtain  round  her  polish'd  shoulders  spread , 
Dark  midnight  reigns,  the  storm  is  up  in  power. 
What  keeps  her  waking  in  that  dreary  hour? 
Sec  where  the  volume  on  her  pillow  lies- 
Claims  RjkncLiFFE  or  Chapoxs  those  fi«quent 

sighs? 
'T  is  some  wild  legend, — now  her  kind  eye  fills. 
And  now  cold  terror  every  fibre  chills ; 
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Still  she  reads  on — ^In  Fiction's  labyrinth  lost — 
Of  tyrant  fathers,  and  of  true  love  crossed ; 
Of  clanking  fetters,  low,  mysterious  groans, 
Blood-crusted  daggers,  and  uncoflin'd  bones. 
Pale,  gliding  ghosts,  with  fingers  dropping  gore, 
And  blue  flames  dancing  round  a  dungeon  door  ^^ 
Still  she  reads  on — even  though  to  read  slic  fears, 
And  in  each  key-hole  moan  strange  voices  hears, 
While  every  shadow  that  withdraws  her  look, 
Glares  in  her  face,  the  goblin  of  the  book ; 
Still  o'er  the  leaves  her  craving  eye  is  cast ; 
On  all  she  feasts,  yet  hungers  for  the  last ; 
Counts  what  remain,  now  sighs  tliere  are  no  more, 
And  now  even  those  half  tempted  to  skip  o'er; 
At  length,  the  bad  all  killed,  the  good  all  pleased, 
Her  tliirsting  Curiosity  appeased, 
She  shuts  the  dear,  dear  book,  that  made  her  weep. 
Puts  out  her  light,  and  turns  away  to  sleep. 

Her  bright,  her  bloody  records  to  unrol, 
See  History  come,  and  wake  th*  inquiring  soul : 
How  bounds  the  bosom  at  each  wondrous  deed 
Of  those  who  founded,  and  of  those  who  freed ; 
Tlie  good,  the  valiant  of  our  own  loved  clime. 
Whose  names  shall  brighten  through  the  clouds 

of  time. 
How  rapt  we  linger  o'er  the  volumed  lore 
That  tracks  the  glories  of  each  distint  shore; 
In  all  their  grandnur  and  in  all  their  gloom, 
Tlic  throned,  tlie  tliralfd  rise  dimly  from  the  tomb ; 
Chiefs,  sages,  bards,  the  giants  of  their  race. 
Earth's  monarch  men,  her  greatness  and  her  grace ; 
W:irmM  as  wo  read,  the  penman's  page  we  spurn, 
And  to  each  near,  each  far  arena  turn ; 
Here,  where  the  Pilgrim's  altar  first  was  built. 
Here,  where  the  patriot's  life-blood  first  was  spilt ; 
There,  where  new  empires  spread  along  each  spot 
Where  old  ones  flc^urish'd  but  to  be  forgot. 
Or,  direr  judgment,  spared  to  fill  a  page, 
And  with  their  errors  warn  an  aAer  age. 

And  where  is  he  upon  that  R;>ck  can  stand, 
Xor  with  their  firmness  feel  his  heart  ex])and. 
Who  a  new  empire  planted  where  they  trod. 
And  gave  it  to  their  children  and  their  Gon  1 
Who  yon  immortal  moimtain-shrino  hath  press'd, 
Willi  saintlier  relics  stored  tlian  priest  e'er  bless'd. 
But  fi'lt  each  grateful  pulse  more  warmly  glow, 
In  voiceless  reverence  for  the  dead  below  1 
Who,  too,  by  Curiosity  led  on, 
I'o  tread  the  shores  of  kingdoms  come  and  gone, 
AVhero  Faith  her  martyrs  to  the  fagot  led. 
Where  Freedom's  champions  on  the  scalToId  bled, 
Where  ancient  power,  though  stripp'd  of  ancient 

fame, 
Curb'd,  but  not  crushed,  still  lives  for  guilt  and 

shame, 
But  prouder,  happier,  turns  on  home  to  gaze. 
And  thanks  bin  God  who  gave  liim  better  days  1 

Undraw  yon  curtain;  look  within  that  room. 
Whore  all  is*  splendnur,  yet  where  all  is  gloom : 
Why  weeps  th.it  mother  ?  why,  in  pensive  mood, 
C I  roup  noiseless  round,  that  little,  lovely  brood! 
The  battitulore  is  still,  Inid  by  eaoh  bcwk, 
And  the  harp  slumlwrs  in  its  custom'd  nook. 
Who  h  ith  done  thi^  1  what  col«l,  unpityinsr  foe 
Hath  made  this  house  the  dwelling-place  of  wo  t 


'T  is  he,  the  husband,  fiither,  lost  in  care. 
O'er  that  sweet  fellow  in  his  cradle  there : 
The  gallant  bark  that  rides  by  yonder  strand. 
Bears  him  to-morrow  from  his  native  land. 
Why  turns  he,  half-unwilling,  from  his  home ! 
To  tempt  the  oci^an  and  the  earth  to  roam  ? 
Wealth  he  can  boast,  a  miser's  sigh  would  hush, 
And  health  is  laughing  in  that  ruddy  blush ; 
Friends  spring  to  greet  him,  and  he  han  no  foe^ 
So  honour'd  and  so  bless'd,  what  bids  lym  eo  ?— 
His  eye  must  see,  his  foot  eai'h  spot  must  tre^ 
Where  sleeps  the  dust  of  earth's  reconled  dead; 
Where  rise  the  monuments  of  ancient  time. 
Pillar  and  pyramid  in  age  sublime ; 
The  pagan's  temple  and  tlu>  churchman's  tower, 
War's    bloodiest   plain   and  Wisdom's  grc«uMk 

bower; 
All  that  his  wonder  woke  in  school-boy  themei, 
All  that  his  fancy  fired  in  youthful  dreams : 
Where  Son  bates  once  taught  he  tlursts  to  stray, 
Wlicre  HoxER  pour'd  his  everhisting  lay; 
From  Virgil's  tomb  he  longs  to  pluck  one  flovo^ 
By  Avon's  s^eam  to  live  one  mo«mUght  hour; 
To  pause  where  England  «♦  garners  up*'  her  greil, 
And  drop  a  patriot's  tear  to  Milto^t's  fate; 
Fame's  living  masters,  too,  he  must  behold. 
Whose  deeds  sliall  blazon  with  the  liest  of  dd: 
Nations  com{)are,  their  laws  and  customs  scan, 
And  read,  wherever  spread,  tlie  book  of  man; 
For  these  he  goes,  self-banish'd  from  lus  hrarth, 
And  wrings  the  hearts  of  all  he  loves  on  earth. 

Yet  say,  shall  not  new  joy  these  hearts  inspin^ 
When  grouping  round  the  future  winter  fire, 
To  hear  the  wonders  of  the  world  they  burn, 
And  lose  his  a])sence  in  his  glad  return? — 
Return !  alas !  he  shall  return  no  more. 
To  bless  his  own  sweet  home,  his  own  proud  dwe^ 
Look  oncje  again—- cold  in  his  cabin  now. 
Death's  finger-mark  is  on  his  pallid  brow; 
No  wife  stood  by,  her  patient  walch  to  keep, 
To  smile  on  him,  then  turn  away  to  weep; 
Kind  woman's  plaro  rousrh  mariners  supplied. 
And  shared  the  wanderer's  blessing  when  he  died. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  raiment  that  it  long  must  wear, 
His  body  to  the  deck  they  slowly  l»car ; 
Even  there  the  spirit  that  I  sing  is  true ; 
The  crew  look  on  with  sail,  but  ruriou*  view; 
The  setting  sun  flings  round  his  farewell  ruys; 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  not  a  ripple  plays ; 
How  eloquent,  how  awful  in  its  power. 
The  silent  lecture  of  de-ith's  Sabbath-hour : 
One  voice  that  silence  breaks— the  prayer  Is  said, 
And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid ; 
The  plashing  waters  mark  his  resting-plat^e. 
And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace. 
Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sjtarkle  o'er. 
Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  l)eheld  no  more ; 
Down,  countless  fathoms  down,  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
With  all  the  nameless  sliapi^  that  haunt  the  i\ctf» 

"Alps  rise  on  Alps" — in  vain  my  muse  essays 
To  lay  the  spirit  that  she  dared  to  raise : 
What  spreading  scenes  of  rapture  and  of  wo. 
With  rose  and  cypress  lure  me  as  [  go. 
In  every  question  and  in  every  glance. 
In  follv's  wonder  and  in  wisdom's  trance. 
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life,  nor  yet  of  life  elone, 
yond,  this  mig:hty  power  we  own. 
id  unclasp  the  myrtic  book  of  fate, 
«  the  pethe  of  all  we  lo^e  and  hate ; 
her*s  heart  would    learn  hit  children's 
ix>in, 

len  that  heart  is  crumblin!^  in  the  tomb ; 
must  sink  in  guilt,  or  soar  to  fame, 
ve  a  hated  or  a  hallow'd  name ; 
»  elated,  or  depress'd  by  doubt, 
the  death-pang  he  would  find  it  out. 
booU  it  to  your  dust,  your  son  were  bom 
ire*s  idol  or  a  rabble's  scorn  ? 
e  the  feinchised  spirit  shall  return, 
i  his  triumph,  his  disgrace  to  mourn  ? 
iosity !  by  thee  inspired, 
th  to  know  how  oft  has  man  inquired ! 
t  fancy  all  1  can  reason  say 
loves  must  moulder  with  Ruth's  moulder- 
ng  cUy? 

ath  can  chill  the  fether's  sacred  glow, 
ih  the  throb  that  none  but  mothers  know  1 
!  believe  those  tones  of  dear  delight, 
ming  welcome  and  the  sweet  good-night, 
d  monition  and  the  well-eam*d  praise, 
m  and  warm'd  us  in  our  earlier  days, 
as  they  fell,  to  cold  and  common  air  t — 
proud  Philosophy !  the  truth  declare  I 
lo,  the  fond  delusion,  if  no  more, 
xld  not  yield  for  wisdom's  cheerless  lore ; 
r  creed  they  hold,  who  dare  believe 
d  return,  with  them  to  joy  or  grieve, 
reet,  while  lingering  slow  on  shore  or  hiU, 
ill  the  pleasant  sounds  of  earth  are  still, 
he  round  moon  rolls  through  the  unpillar'd 
ikics, 

ra  look  down  as  they  were  angels'  eyes, 
reet  to  deem  our  lost,  adored  ones  nigh, 
ir  their  voices  in  the  night-winds  sigh, 
my  an  idle  dream  that  hope  had  broke, 
t  awed  heart  to  holy  goodness  woke ; 
iny  a  felon's  guilt  in  thought  had  died, 
le  his  father's  spirit  by  his  side  \-^ 
t  that  fear,  that  hope,  control  the  mind ; 
us  question,  still  no  answer  find ; 
rioaity  of  Heaven  inquire, 
th's  cokl  dogmas  quench  the  ethereal  fire. 
!ven  to  life,  nor  death,  nor  time  confined— 
•ad  hereaiVer  fills  the  exploring  mind ; 
At  the  grave,  profvmc  the  coffin's  lid, 
ly  ask  of  all  so  wisely  hid ; 
r's  daric  record  we  would  read, 
es,  unravcU'd  yet  by  mortal  creed ; 
to  come,  unending  joy  and  wo, 
that  holy  wranglers  dream  below; 
their  jarring  dogmas  out  we  long, 
'h  is  rif^ht,  or  whether  all  be  wrong; 
of  an  hour,  we  would  invade  His  throne, 
d  out  Him,  the  Everlasting  One ! 
e  may  boast,  undarken'd  by  a  doubt, 
rst  to  find  each  awful  secret  out ; 
lay  sustain,  and  innocence  impart 
set  specific  to  the  fearless  heart ; 
[uiring  spirit  will  not  be  controU'd, 
old  make  certain  all,  and  all  behold. 


Unfathom'd  well-head  of  the  boundless  soul ! 
Whose  living  waters  luro  us  as  they  roll, 
From  thy  pure  wave  one  cheering  hope  we  draw— ^ 
Man,  man  at  lea<<t  sluill  spurn  proud  Nature's  law. 
All  that  have  breath,  but  he,  lie  down  content. 
Life's  purpose  scr\-ed,  indeed,  when  life  is  spent ; 
All  as  in  Paradisi'.  the  same  are  found ; 
The  beast,  whose  footstep  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
The  insect  living  on  a  summer  s])ire, 
The  bird,  whose  pinion  courts  the  sunbcam*s  fire ; 
In  lair  and  nest,  in  way  and  want,  the  same 
As  when  their  sires  sought  Adam  for  a  name : 
Their  be-all  and  their  end-all  here  below, 
They  nothing  need  beyond,  nor  need  to  know; 
Earth  and  her  hoards  their  every  want  supply, 
They  revel,  rest  then,  fearless,  hojieless,  die. 
But  Man,  his  Maker's  likeness,  lord  of  earth. 
Who  owes  to  Nature  little  but  his  birth, 
Shakes  down  her  puny  chains,  her  wants,  and  woe^ 
One  world  subdues,  and  for  another  glows. 
See  him,  the  feeblest,  in  his  cradle  laid ; 
See  him,  the  mightiest,  in  his  mind  array'd! 
How  wide  the  gulf  he  clears,  how  bold  the  flight 
That  bears  him  upward  to  the  realms  of  light ! 
By  restless  Curiosity  inspired, 
Through  all  his  subject  world  he  roves  untired : 
Looks  back  and  scans  the  infant  days  of  yore. 
On  to  the  time  when  time  shall  be  no  more ; 
Even  in  life's  parting  throb  its  spirit  bums. 
And,  shut  from  earth,  to  heaven  more  wamdj 

turns. 
Shall  he  alone,  of  mortal  dwellers  here, 
Thus  soar  aloft  to  sink  in  mid-career ! 
Less  favour'd  than  a  worm,  shall  his  stem  doom 
Lock  up  these  seraph  longings  in  the  tomb  1 — 
0  Thou,  whose  fingers  raised  us  from  the  dust, 
Till  there  we  sleep  again,  be  this  our  trust : 
This  sacred  hunger  marks  the  immortal  mind, 
By  Thee 't  was  given,  for  Thee,  for  heaven  design  d; 
There  the  rapt  spirit,  from  earth's  grossness  freed, 
Shall  see,  and  know,  and  be  like  Thee  indeed. 
Here  let  me  pause— no  fiirther  1  rehearse 
What  claims  a  loftier  soul,  a  nobler  verse ; 
The  mountain's  foot  I  have  but  loiter*d  round. 
Not  daiod  to  scale  its  highest,  holiest  ground ; 
But  ventured  on  the  pebbly  shore  to  stray. 
While  the  broad  ocean  all  before  me  lay ; — 
How  bright  the  boundless  prospect  there  on  high! 
How  rich  the  pearis  that  here  all  hidden  lie ! 
But  not  for  me— to  life's  coarse  service  sold. 
Where  thought  lies  barren  and  naught  breeds  but 

gold— 
'T  is  yours,  ye  favour'd  ones,  at  whose  command 
From  the  cold  world  I  ventuml,  here  to  stand : 
Ye  who  were   lapp*d  in  Wisdom's  murmuring 

bowers. 
Who  still  to  bright  improvement  yield  your  hours; 
To  you  the  privilege  and  the  power  belong. 
To  give  my  theme  the  grace  of  living  song ; 
Yours  be  the  flapping  of  the  Migle's  wing. 
To  dare  the  loftiest  crag,  and  heavcnvrard  spring ; 
Mine  the  light  task  to  hop  from  H]iniy  to  spray, 
Bless'd  if  I  charm  one  summer  hour  nway. 
One  summer  hour — its  golden  sands  have  ran. 
And  the  poor  labour  of  the  bard  is  done. — 
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Yet,  ere  I  fling  aside  my  hnmble  lyre, 
Let  one  fond  wiih  its  trembling  strings  inspire ; 
Fsncj  the  task  to  Feeling  shall  resign, 
And  the  heart  prompt  the  warm,  untutored  line. 
Peace  to  this  ancient  spot !  here,  as  of  old, 
May  Learning  dwell,  and  all  her  stores  unfold ; 
Still  may  her  priests  around  these  altars  stand, 
And  train  to  truth  the  children  of  the  land ; 
Bright  be  their  paths,  within  these  shades  who  rest. 
These  brother-bands — ^beneath  his  guidance  bless'd, 
Who,  with  their  fathers,  here  tum*d  wisdom's  page, 
Who  comes  to  them  the  statesman  and  the  sage. 
Praise  be  his  portion  in  his  labours  here, 
The  praise  that  cheer'd  a  Kirk  land's  mild  career; 
The  love  that  finds  in  every  breast  a  shrine, 
When  zeal  and  gentleness  with  wisdom  join. 
Here  may  he  sit,  while  race  succeeding  race 
Go  proudly  forth  his  parent  care  to  grace ; 
In  head  and  heart  by  him  prepared  to  rise. 
To  take  their  stations  with  the  good  and  wise  : 
This  crowning  recompense  to  him  be  given. 
To  see  them  guard  on  earth  and  guide  to  heaven ; 
Thus,  in  tlieir  talents,  in  their  virtues  blcss'd, 
0  be  his  ripest  years  his  happiest  and  his  best ! 


SHAKSPEARE   ODE.* 

God  of  the  glorious  lyre ! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  lofty  Pindus  rang. 

While  Jovk's  exulting  choir 
Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive  sangp— 
Come !  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 
We  consecrate  to  thee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north. 
When  Havoc  led  his  legions  forth, 
0*er  Leaming*s  sunny  groves  the  dark  destroyer 
spread: 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept. 
And  Wisdom  cowlM  his  head. 

At  length,  Oljrmpian  lord  of  mom, 
The  raven  veil  of  night  was  torn, 

When,  through  golden  clouds  descending, 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight, 
0*er  Nature's  lovely  pageant  bending, 
Till  Avon  rolled,  all  sparkling  to  thy  sight ! 

There,  on  its  bonk,  beneath  the  mulberry's  shade, 
Wrapp'd  in  young  dreams,  a  wild-eyed  minstrel 
stray'd. 
Lighting  there  and  lingering  long, 
Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song ; 

Thy  fini^rs  strung  his  sleeping  shell. 
And  round  his  brows  a  gariand  curl'd ; 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell, 
And  Imde  him  wake  and  warm  the  world ! 

Then  Shaksprahs  rose! 
Across  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings. 
And,  lo !  a  new  creation  glows ! 

*  Delivered  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  18S3,at  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  pageant  in  iKmoar  of  SHAKspiAac 


There,  clustering  round,  submisciTe  to  his  wiD 
Fate's  vassal  train  his  high  commands  fulfil 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  acreanu 
Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance. 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam. 
Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glmnce ; 
Remorse,  that  weeps,  and  Rage,  that  roars, 
And  Jealousy,  that  dotes,  but  dooms,  and  mur 
ders,  yet  adores.  ^ 

Mirth,  his  face  with  sun-beams  lit. 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swell. 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-ey^  Wit, 
That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  ahakei 
hisbclL 

Despair,  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kiss'd  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam. 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplets  wreathes, 
And,  swan-like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes, 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave,  that    ahrouds  ha 
maniac  breast 

Toung  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom. 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallow'd  tomb 
Where  his  plighted  victims  lie — 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die : 
And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping, 
Through  the  dewy  arbour  peeping. 
Where   Beauty's   child,   the   frowning   world 
forgot, 
To  youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening. 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening. 
While  &iries  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard 
the  happy  spot. 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng, 
Obedient  to  their  master's  song. 
And  lead  in  willing  chain  the  wandering  soul  along, 
For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sigh'd  in  rain — 
O'er  other  worlds  see  Shakspbars  rove  and  reign ! 
The  rapt  magician  of  his  own  wild  lay, 
Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey. 
Old  Ocean  trembles.  Thunder  cracks  the  skies. 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise : 
Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies  keep. 
And  faithless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep : 
Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  Death  restores 
The  mouldered  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend,  and  the  faded  page, 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  bless'd  an 

age, 
All,  all  come  forth,  the  good  to  charm  and  cheer, 
To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous 

tear; 
With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  shame. 
And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of 
Fame. 

Lo !  hand  in  hand. 
Hell's  juggling  sist^v  stand. 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  fight ; 

Group'd  on  the  blasted  heath. 
They  tempt  him  to  the  work  of  death. 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  his  wondering 
sight. 
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In  midnight's  haUow'd  hour 
He  weks  the  fatal  tower, 
Where  the  lone  nven,  perch'd  on  high, 
Pours  to  the  saHen  gale 
Her  hoane,  prophetic  wail. 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  idgfa. 
Bee,  by  the  phantom  dagger  led. 

Pale,  guilty  thing. 
Slowly  he  steals  with  silent  tread, 
Lnd  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smite  his  sleeping 
king. 
Hark!  't is  the  signal  bell, 
Struck  by  that  bold  and  unsexM  one. 
Whose  milk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is  stone; 
Uis  car  hath  caught  the  knell — 
T is  done!  'tis  done! 
Behold  him  from  the  chamber  rushing. 
Where  his  dead  monarch's  blood  is  gushing : 
Look,  where  he  trembling  stands. 

Sad,  garing  there. 
Life's  smoking  crimson  on  his  hands, 
Lnd  in  his  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild  despair. 

Mark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering! 

There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience  round. 
With  boding  tongues  foul  munleren  num- 
bering; 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  quaking. 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking! 
Soon  that  dream  to  fiite  shall  turn. 
For  him  the  living  furies  bum ; 
^or  him  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak, 
Vnd  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hun- 
gry beak. 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  nnhelm'd,  disdaining  shield, 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Vengeance !  he  meets  thy  dooming  blade! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  heaven, 
He  falls !  unwept  and  unfurgiven, 
And  all  his  guilty  glories  fade, 
[jike  a  crush'd  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
lnd  hate's  last  lightning  quivers  from  his  eyes! 

Behold  yon  crownless  king — 
Yon  white-lock'd,  weeping  sir^— 
Where  heaven's  unpillar'd  chambers  ring. 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire ! 
He  gave  them  all — the  daughters  of  his  love; 
That  recreant  pair!  they  drive  him  forth  to 
rove; 
In  such  a  night  of  wo. 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood. 
And  caverns  with  her  foe ! 
Yet  one  was  ever  kind : 
Why  lingers  she  behind  1 
O  pity ! — ^view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling. 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain. 
To  see  thoee  curtain'd  orbs  nnfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heave  again: 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agon  J  the  fether  shakes ; 


Grief's  choking  note 
Swells  in  his  throat. 
Each  wither'd  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks! 
Round  her  pale  neck  his  dying  arms  he  wreathes, 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  dcath-kisa 
breathes. 

Down!  trembling  wmg:  shall  insect  weakness  keep 
The  sun-defying  eagle's  sweep? 
A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings. 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings  ? 

Who  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne. 
Where,  all  unrivall'd,  all  alone, 
Bold  SaAKSPSikBE  sat,  and  look'd  creation  through. 
The  minstrel  monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew? 

That  throne  is  cold — that  lyre  in  death  unstrung. 
On  whose  proud  note  delighted  Wonder  hung. 
Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps, 
One  spot  shall  spare — ^the  grave  where  SuAKSPXAmi 

sleeps. 
Rulers  and  ruled  in  common  gloom  may  lie. 
But  Nature's  laureate  banls  shall  never  die.^ 
Art's  chiseird  boast  and  Glory's  tropliicd  shore 
Must  live  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more. 
While  sculptured  Jove  some  nameless  waste  may 

claim. 
Still  roars  the  Olympic  cor  in  Pi ir ma's  fame: 
Troy's  doubtful  walls,  in  ashes  pass'd  away. 
Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Hoxbb's  deathless  lay; 
Rome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes. 
Stands  all  immortal  in  her  Ma  no's  strains; 
So,  too,  yon  giant  empress  of  the  isles, 
On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles, 
To  Time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend, 
And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Shakspearb  end ! 

O  thou !  to  whose  creative  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour, 
While  Grace  and  Goodness  round  the  altar  stand, 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty'^  rose-lipp'd 

band — 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown. 
Thy  song  shall  Icam,  and  bless  it  for  their  own- 
Deep  in  the  west,  as  Independence  roves, 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  loves. 
Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Eden*s  infant  grace. 
In  Time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race: 
Thy  name,  thy  verse,  thy  language  shall  they  bear. 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 

Our  Roman-hearted  fethers  broke 

Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 

But  thou,  harmonious  monarch  of  the  mind, 

Around  their  sons  a  gentler  chain  shall  bind ; 

Still  o'er  our  land  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave. 

And  what  her  mighty  lion  lost,  her  mightier  swan 

shall  save. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

W«  are  but  two— the  others  sleep 
Through  death*s  untroubled  night ; 

We  are  but  two — O,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright 
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Heart  letpi  to  lietit— the  facred  flood 
That  warms  ua  ia  the  aame; 

That  good  old  man— his  honeat  blood 
AlikA  we  fondlj  claim. 

We  in  one  mother'a  arms  were  lock'd- 

Long  be  her  love  repaid ; 
In  the  lame  cradle  we  were  rock'd, 

Round  the  aame  hearth  we  pla]f'd« 

Our  boyiah  sporta  were  all  the  same, 

£ach  little  joy  and  wo ; — 
Let  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame, 

Lit  up  ao  long  ago. 

We  are  but  two — be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand,     . 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


ART. 


Wmw,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  hia  Maker's  wrath. 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  cross'd  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
'T  was  Art!  swoetArt!  new  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground. 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke: 

«The  curse  a  blcuning  shall  be  found." 

8hn  led  him  through  the  trackleas  wild, 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; 
The  thistk)  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled. 

And  Nature  gladden'd  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At  Art's  command,  to  him  are  given; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  faith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak— and  bids  it  ride. 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 
He  smites  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride, 

8ee  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  Jeep, 

Admiring  beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep. 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  fill  his  glowing  soul. 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 
And,  proudly  scorning  Time's  control* 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  flelds  of  air  he  writes  his  name, 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  skj, 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 

That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  high. 
In  war  renown'd,  in  peace  sublime, 

He  moves  in  gpneatness  and  in  grace; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


"LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE." 

0,  IT  is  life !  departed  days 
Fling  back  their  brightness  while  I  gaze 
'Tis  Exxik's  self— this  brow  so  fiur, 
Half-curtain'd  in  this  glossy  hair. 
These  eyes,  the  very  home  of  love. 
The  dark  twin  arches  traced  above. 
These  red-ripe  lips  that  almost  speak. 
The  fainter  blush  of  this  pure  cheek. 
The  rose  and  lily's  beauteous  strife- 
It  is — ah  no ! — 'tis  all  but  life. 

'Tis  all  but  life — art  could  not  save 

Thy  graces,  Exxa,  from  the  grrave ; 

Thy  cheek  is  pale,  thy  smile  is  past. 

Thy  love-lit  eyes  have  look'd  their  last ; 

Mouldering  beneath  the  coffin's  lid. 

All  we  adored  of  thee  is  hid ; 

Thy  heart,  where  goodness  loved  to  dwc 

Is  throbless  in  the  narrow  cell ; 

Thy  gentle  voice  shall  charm  no  mare ; 

Its  last,  last,  joyful  note  is  o'er. 

Oft,  oft,  indeed,  it  hath  been  sung. 
The  requiem  of  the  fair  and  young ; 
The  theme  is  old,  alas !  how  old. 
Of  grief  that  will  not  be  controll'd. 
Of  sighs  that  speak  a  &ther*8  wo. 
Of  pangs  that  none  but  mothers  know. 
Of  friendship,  with  its  bursting  heart, 
Doom'd  from  the  idol<one  to  part- 
Still  its  sad  debt  must  feeling  pay. 
Till  ieeling,  too,  shall  pass  away. 

0  say,  why  age,  and  grief,  and  pain 
Shall  long  to  go,  but  long  in  vain ; 
Why  vice  is  left  to  mock  at  time. 
And,  gray  in  years,  grow  gray  in  crime ; 
While  youth,  that  every  eye  makes  glad, 
And  beauty,  all  in  radiance  clad, 
And  goodness,  cheering  every  heart. 
Come,  but  come  only  to  depart ; 
Sunbeams,  to  cheer  life's  wintry  day. 
Sunbeams,  to  flash,  then  fade  away. 

'Tis  darkness  all !  black  banneni  wave 
Round  the  cold  borders  of  the  grave ; 
There,  when  in  agony  we  bend 
O'er  the  fresh  sod  that  hides  a  friend. 
One  only  comfort  then  we  know — 
We,  too,  shall  quit  this  world  of  wo ; 
We,  too,  shall  find  a  quiet  place 
With  the  dear  lost  ones  of  our  race ; 
Our  crumbling  bones  with  theirs  shall  bit 
And  life's  sad  story  find  an  end. 

And  is  this  all — this  mournful  doom  ? 
Beams  no  glad  light  beyond  the  tomb  1 
Mark  how  yon  clouds  in  darkness  ride ; 
They  do  not  quench  the  orb  they  hide; 
Still  there  it  wheels — ^the  tempest  o*er, 
In  a  bright  sky  to  bum  once  more ; 
So,  far  alx>vc  the  clouds  of  time, 
Faith  can  behold  a  world  sublime — 
There,  when  the  storms  of  life  are  pas^ 
The  light  beyond  shall  break  'at  lasU 
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CENTENNIAL  ODK* 

I. 

ha  pagan's  mount  I  tom 

jpintioiisnow; 

I  and  iU  gods  I  tpum — 

Dne,  be  with  me.  Thou! 

in  whoee  awful  name, 

Bufiaiing  and  from  ihame 

I  fled,  and  braved  a  pathleee  tea; 

in  whoee  hoi  j  fear, 
fix'd  an  empire  here, 
it  to  their  children  and  to  Thee. 


a !  ye  bright-aecended  Dead, 

fieom'd  the  bigot^e  yoke, 

ound  this  place  your  influenee  ahed ; 

Bpirite  I  invoke. 

jBMje  came  of  yore, 

1  on  an  unknown  ahore 

ig  hands  the  flag  of  fiuth  imfuxl'd. 

Hit  sublime, 

igh  future  time 

Q-banner  of  another  world. 


they  come — those  sainted  form% 
en  through  the  strife  of  storms ; 
's  winter  cloud  hangs  coldly  down, 
th  puts  on  its  rudest  frown ; 
ler,  ruder  was  the  hand 
3ve  them  from  their  own  fair  land ; 
.  £ur  land — ^refinement's  chosen  seat, 
lied  dwelling,  Learning's  green  retreat ; 
guarded,  and  by  victory  crown'd, 
it  gentle  charity  rcnown'd. 
reaming  eye,  yet  stead&st  heart, 
om  that  land  they  dared  to  part, 
burst  each  tender  tie ; 
,  where  their  sunny  youth  was  pass'd, 

where  they  fondly  hoped  at  last 
aceful  age  to  die. 

,  kindred,  comfort,  all  they  spum*d; 
r  fathers'  hallow'd  graves ; 
a  world  of  darkness  turn'd, 
nd  a  world  of  waves. 


[srael's  race  from  bondage  fled, 

rem  on  high  the  wanderers  led; 

'8 — Heaven  hung  no  symbol  here, 

teps  to  guide,  their  souls  to  cheer ; 

aW;  through  sorrow's  lengthening  night, 

:  but  the  fagot's  guilty  light ; 

md  they  gazed  at  was  the  smoke 

mnd  their  murder'd  brethren  broke. 

wer  above,  nor  power  below 

rd  them  in  their  hour  of  wo; 

fearful  path  they  trod, 

dared  a  fearful  doom ; 

)  build  an  altar  to  their  God, 

find  a  quiet  tomb. 

meed  at  tin  Oentenntal  Celebration  of  the 
of  BostOB,  Befflsmber,  1890. 


But  not  akme,  not  all  unUess'd, 
The  exile  sought  a  place  of  rest; 
O^ri  dared  with  him  to  burst  the  knot 
That  bound  her  to  her  native  spot ; 
Her  low,  sweet  voice  in  comfort  spoke. 
As  round  their  bark  the  billows  broke ; 
She  through  the  midnight  watch  was  there, 
With  him  to  bend  her  knees  in  prayer ; 
She  trod  the  shore  with  girded  heart, 
Through  good  and  ill  to  claim  her  part; 
In  life,  m  death,  with  him  to  seal 
Her  kindred  love,  her  kindred  zeal. 


They  come ; — that  coming  who  shall  tell  1 
The  eye  may  weep,  the  heart  may  swell. 
But  the  poor  tongue  fafi  yt&n  essays 
A  fitting  note  for  them  to  raise. 
We  hear  the  afler-shont  that  rings 
For  them  who  smote  the  power  of  kings; 
The  swelling  triumph  all  would  share. 
But  who  the  dark  defeat  would  dare. 
And  boldly  meet  the  wrath  and  wo 
That  wait  the  unsuccessful  blow  t 
It  were  an  envied  fate,  we  deem, 
To  live  a  land's  recorded  theme. 

When  we  are  iu  the  tomb ; 
We,  too,  might  yield  the  joys  of  home. 
And  waves  of  winter  darbiess  roam. 

And  tread  a  shore  of  gloom- 
Knew  we  those  waves,  through  coming  time, 
Should  roll  our  names  to  every  clime ; 
Felt  we  that  millions  on  that  shore 
Should  stand,  our  memory  to  adore. 
But  no  glad  vision  burst  in  light 
Upon  thd  Pilgrims'  aching  sight ; 
Their  hearts  no  proud  hereafter  swell'd ; 
Beep  shadows  veil'd  the  way  they  held ; 
The  yell  of  vengeance  was  their  trump  of  fame, 
Their  monument,  a  grave  without  a  name. 


Tet,  strong  in  weakness,  there  they  stand. 

On  yonder  ice-bound  rock. 
Stem  and  resolved,  that  faithful  band. 

To  meet  fate's  rudest  riiock. 
Though  anguish  rends  the  father's  breast, 
For  them,  his  dearest  and  his  best, 

With  him  the  vraste  who  trod — 
Though  tears  that  freeze,  the  mother  sheds 
Upon  her  children's  houseless  heads — 

The  Christian  turns  to  C^os ! 

Tin. 
In  gratefiil  adoration  now, 
Upon  the  barren  sands  they  bow. 
What  tongue  of  joy  e'er  woke  such  prayer 
As  bursts  in  desolation  there  1 
What  arm  of  strength  e'er  wrought  such  power 
As  waits  to  crown  that  feeble  hour  ? 
There  into  life  an  infant  empire  springs ! 
There  falls  the  iron  from  the  soul ; 
There  Liberty's  young  accents  roll 
Up  to  the  king  of  kings ! 
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To  fidr  creation'!  ftrthest  bound 
That  thrilling  somnmni  yet  shall  soand; 
The  dreaming  nations  shall  awake, 
And  to  their  centre  earth's  old  kingdoms  shake. 
Pontiff  and  prince,  jour  sway 
Must  crumble  from  that  day ; 
Before  the  loftier  throne  of  Heayen 
The  hand  is  raised,  the  pledge  is  giveiH^ 
One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own. 
That  monarch,  Gtod  ;  that  creed,  His  word  alone. 


Spread  out  earth's  holiest  records  here, 
Of  days  and  deeds  to  reverence  dear ; 
A  zeal  like  thb  what  pious  legends  tell  1 
On  kingdoms  built 
In  blood  and  g^ilt. 
The  worshippers  of  vulgar  triumph  dwell — 
But  what  exploits  with  theirs  shall  page, 

Who  rose  to  bless  their  kind — 
Who  left  their  nation  and  their  age, 
Man's  spirit  to  unbind  ? 

Who  boundless  seas  pass'd  o'er. 
And  boldly  met,  in  every  path, 
Famine,  and  frost,  and  heathen  wrath, 
To  dedicate  a  shore. 
Where  Piety's  meek  train  might  breathe  their  vow, 
And  seek  their  Maker  with  an  unshamed  brow; 
Where  Liberty's  glad  race  might  proudly  come, 
And  set  up  there  an  everlasting  home! 


0«  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told. 
The  story  of  those  men  of  old. 

For  this  fair  Poetxy  hath  wreathed 
Her  sweetest,  purest  flower ; 

For  this  proud  Eloquence  hath  breathed 
His  strain  of  lofUest  power ; 
Devotion,  too,  hath  linger'd  round 
Each  spot  of  consecrated  ground. 

And  hill  and  valley  bless'd ; 
There,  where  our  banish'd  fatheni  stray'd. 
There,  where  they  loved,  and  wept,  and  pray'd, 

There,  where  their  ashes  rest 


And  never  may  they  rest  unsung. 
While  Liberty  can  find  a  tongue. 
Twine,  Gratitude,  a  wreath  for  them, 
More  deathless  than  the  diadem, 
Who,  to  life*s  noblest  end, 
Gave  up  life's  noblest  powers. 

And  bade  the  legacy  descend 
Down,  down  to  us  and  ours. 

ZII. 

By  centuries  now  the  glorious  hour  we  mark. 
When  to  these  shores  they  steer'd  their  shattered 

bark; 
And  sUU,  as  other  centuries  melt  away. 
Shall  other  ages  come  to  keep  the  day. 
When  we  are  dust,  who  gather  round  this  spot. 
Our  joys,  our  gnefk,  our  very  names  fbigot, 
Here  shall  the  dwellers  of  the  land  be  seen. 
To  keep  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  green. 


Nor  here  alone  their  praises  iliaU  go  round. 
Nor  here  alone  their  virtues  shall  abound — 
Broad  as  the  empire  of  the  free  shall  spraad 
Far  as  the  foot  of  man  shall  dare  to  tread. 
Where  oar  hath  never  dipp'd,  where  human  U 
Hath  never  through  the  woods  of  ages  rung 
There,  where  the  eagle's  scream  and  wild  wolf 
KcejAbaseless  day  and  night  through  eazth  am 
Even  there,  in  after  time,  as  toil  and  taste 
Go  forth  in  gladness  to  redeem  the  waste, 
Even  there  shall  rise,  as  grateful  myriads  thi 
Faith's  holy  prayer  and  Freedom's  joyful  so 
There  shall  the  flame  thatflash'd  from  yonder] 
Light  up  the  land,  till  nature's  final  shock. 


Yet  while,  by  life's  endearments  crown 
To  mark  this  day  we  gather  round. 
And  to  our  nation's  founders  raise 
The  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
Shall  not  one  line  lament  that  lion  race. 
For  us  struck  out  from  sweet  creation's  face 
Alas !  alas !  for  them — those  fated  bands. 
Whose  monarch  tread  was  on  these  broad,  j 

lands; 
Our  fathers  call*d  them  savage— them,whoss  \ 
Id.  the  dark  hour,  those  fiunish'd  fathers  fed ; 
We  call  them  savage,  we. 
Who  hail  the  struggling  fi^ee 
Of  eveiy  clime  and  hue ; 
We,  who  would  save 
The  branded  slave. 
And  give  him  liberty  he  never  knew; 
We,  who  but  now  have  caught  the  tale 
That  turns  each  listening  tyrant  pale. 
And  bless'd  the  winds  and  waves  that  bor 
The  tidings  to  our  kindred  shore ; 
The  triumph-tidings  pealing  from  that  land 
Where  up  in  arms  insulted  legions  stand ; 
lliere,  gathering  round  his  bold  compeers, 
Where  He,  our  own,  our  welcomed  One, 
Riper  in  glory  than  in  years, 
Down  from  his  forfeit  throne 
A  craven  monarch  hurl'd. 
And  spum'd  him  forth,  a  proverb  to  the  wor! 


We  call  them  savage — O,  be  just ! 

Their  outraged  feelings  scan ; 
A  voice  comes  forth,  'tis  from  the  dust — 

The  savage  was  a  man ! 
Think  ye  he  loved  not !     Who  stood  by. 

And  in  his  toils  took  part  1 
Woman  was  there  to  bless  his  eye— 

The  savage  had  a  heart ! 
Think  ye  he  pra/d  not  1     When  on  hl^ 

He  heard  the  thunders  roll. 
What  bade  him  look  beyond  the  sky  1 

The  savage  had  a  soul ! 


I  venerate  the  Pilgrim's  cause, 

Yet  for  the  red  man  dare  to  plead— 

We  bow  to  Heaven's  recorded  law8» 
He  tum'd  to  natujn  lor  a  creed; 
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Beneath  tfaa  piOar'd  dtniMr 
We  seek  our  Gob  in  pnjer; 

Throoi^  boundleee  woodi  he  lored  to  roein, 
And  the  Greet  Spirit  wonhl^'d  there. 
But  one,  one  fellow-throb  with  us  he  ielt ; 
To  one  divinity  with  ue  he  knelt; 
Freedom,  the  eel^eune  Freedom  we  edorey 
Bade  him  defend  hie  nolated  shore. 

He  nw  the  ck>ad,  ordainM  to  grow, 

And  bnnt  upon  hie  hilla  in  wo ; 

He  saw  his  people  withering  bj. 

Beneath  the  invader's  evil  eye ; 
Stzmnge  feet  were  trampling  on  hk  father's  bones ; 

At  midnight  hoor  he  woke  to  gaze 

Upon  his  happ7  cabin's  blaze, 
And  listen  to  his  children's  dying  groans. 

He  saw — and,  maddening  at  the  si^t, 

Gave  his  bold  boeom  to  the  fight; 

To  tiger  rage  his  soul  was  driven ; 

Mercy  was  not— nor  sought  nor  given; 

The  pale  man  from  his  lands  must  fly; 

He  would  be  fiee    or  he  would  die. 

ZTI. 

And  was  this  savage  1  say. 
Ye  ancient  few, 
Who  struggled  through 
Toung  Freedom's  trial-day— 
What  first  your  sleeping  wrath  awoke  1 
On  your  own  shores  war's  larum  broke ; 
What  tum'd  to  g^l  even  kindred  blood  ? 
Round  your  own  homes  the  oppressor  stood ; 
This  every  warm  affection  chill'd. 
This  eveij  heart  with  vengeance  thrill'd» 
And  strengthen'd  every  hand ; 
From  mound  to  mound 
The  word  went  round — 
«<  Death  for  our  native  land  l" 

xvn. 
Te  mothers,  too,  breathe  ye  no  sigh 
For  them  who  thus  could  dare  to  die  t 
Are  all  your  own  dark  houn  forgot, 

Of  soul-sick  suffering  here  ! 
Your  pangs,  as,  from  yon  mountain  spot, 
Death  spoke  in  every  booming  shot 

That  kneird  upon  your  ear  1 
How  oA  that  gloomy,  glorious  tale  ye  tell, 
As  round  your  knees  your  children's  children  hang, 

Of  them,  the  gallant  ones,  ye  loved  so  well. 
Who  to  the  conflict  for  their  country  sprang ! 
In  pride,  in  all  the  pride  of  wo, 
Ye  tell  of  them,  the  brave  laid  low. 

Who  for  their  birth-place  bled ; 
In  pride,  the  pride  of  triumph  then, 
Ye  tell  of  them,  the  matchless  men, 

From  whom  the  invaders  fled. 


And  ye,  this  holy  place  who  throng, 
The  annual  theme  to  hear. 
And  bid  the  exulting  song 
Sound  their  great  namee  from  year  to  year; 
Ye,  who  invoke  the  chisel's  breathing  gnoa^ 
In  maibla  majesty  their  fimns  to  trace ; 


Ye,  who  the  sleeping  rocks  would  raise. 
To  guard  their  dust  and  speak  their  praise ; 
Ye,  who,  should  some  otbBr  band 
With  hostile  foot  defile  the  land. 
Feel  that  ye  like  them  would  wake, 
Like  them  the  yoke  of  bondage  break. 
Nor  leave  a  battle-blade  undrawn, 
Though  every  hill  a  sepulchre  should  yawn — 
Say,  have  not  ye  one  line  for  those. 

One  brother-line  to  spare. 
Who  rose  but  as  your  fathers  rose. 

And  dared  as  ye  would  dare  1 

ziz. 

Alas  !  for  them — their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  arc  out  from  hill  and  dioro ; 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds ; 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting-grounds ; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods. 

Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry ; 
Their  children — look,  by  power  oppress'd, 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  west, 

Their  children  go— to  die. 


0,  doubly  lost !  Oblivion's  shadows  close 

Around  their  triumphs  and  their  woes. 

On  other  realms,  whose  suns  have  set, 

Reflected  radiance  lingers  yet ; 

There  sage  and  bard  have  shed  a  light 

That  never  shall  go  down  in  night ; 

There  time-crown'd  columns  stand  on  high. 

To  tell  of  them  who  caimot  die ; 

Even  we,  who  then  were  nothing,  kneel 
In  homage  there,  and  join  earth's  general  peaL 
But  the  doom'd  Indian  leaves  behind  no  trace. 
To  save  his  own,  or  serve  another  race ; 
With  his  frail  breath  his  power  has  pass'd  away. 
His  deeds,  his  thoughts  are  buried  with  his  clay; 

Nor  lofty  pile,  nor  glowing  page 

Shall  link  him  to  a  future  age. 

Or  give  him  with  the  past  a  rank ; 
His  heraldry  is  but  a  broken  bow. 
His  history  but  a  tale  of  wrong  and  wo. 

His  very  name  must  be  a  blank. 


Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps ; 

O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 
No  crowds  throng  round,  no  anthem-notes  ascend. 
To  bless  his  coming  and  embalm  his  end ; 
Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue ; 
By  foes  alone  his  death-song  must  be  sung  ;• 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 
His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell. 
And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes. 


Peace  to  the  mingling  dead  i 

Beneath  the  turf  we  tread. 

Chief,  pilgrim,  patriot  sleep. 
All  gone  I  how  changed  I  and  yet  the  same 
As  when  Faith's  herald  baik  fijrst  came 

In  sorrow  o'er  the  deep. 
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Still,  from  his  noonday  lieigfat, 
The  fan  looks  down  in  light ; 
Along  the  traddeaf  lealmi  of  space, 
The  Stan  still  ran  their  midnight  mob ; 
The  same  green  valleys  smilof  the  same  itmgh  shore 
Still  echoes  to  the  same  wild  ocean's  roar;— 
But  where  the  brisUing  night-wolf  sprang 

Upon  his  starUed  prey, 
Where  the  fierce  Indian*8  wawnry  rang 

Through  many  a  bloody  fivy, 
And  where  the  stem  old  pilgrim  pray'd 

In  solitude  and  gloom, 
Where  the  bold  patriot  drew  his  blade. 
And  dared  a  patriots  doom, — 
Behold !  in  Liberty*s  unclouded  blaze 
We  lift  our  heads,  a  race  of  other  days. 


All  g^ne!  the  wild  beast's  lair  is  trodden  oat; 

Proud  temples  stand  in  beauty  there ; 
Our  children  raise  their  merry  shout 

Where  once  the  death-whoop  Tex'd  the  air. 
The  pilgrim — seek  yon  ancient  mound  of  graves, 

Beneath  that  chapel's  holy  shade ; 
Ask,  where  the  breeze  the  long  grass  waves, 

Who,  who  within  that  spot  are  laid : 
The  patriot — go,  to  Fame's  proud  mount  repair; 

The  tardy  pile,  slow  rising  there, 

With  tongueless  eloquence  shall  tell 

Of  them  who  for  their  country  fell. 

XXIT. 

AH  gone!  'tis  ours,  the  goodly  land-« 

Look  round — ^the  heritage  behold ; 
Go  forth — upon  the  mountains  stand; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  be  cold. 
See  living  vales  by  living  waters  bless'd ; 

Their  wealth  see  earth's  dark  caverns  yMd; 
See  ocean  roll,  in  glory  diess'd. 

For  all  a  treasure,  and  round  all  a  shield ; 
Hark  to  the  shouts  of  praise 
Rejoicing  millions  raise ; 
Gaze  on  the  spires  that  rise 
To  point  them  to  the  skies, 
Unfearing  and  unfear'd ; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  O,  then  forget 
To  whom  ye  owe  tiie  sacred  debt— 

The  pilgrim  race  revered ! 
The  men  who  set  Faith's  burning  lights 
Upon  these  everlasting  heights. 
To  guide  their  children  through  the  years  of  time; 
The  men  that  glorious  law  who  taught, 
Unshruiking  liberty  of  thought. 
And  roused  the  nations  with  the  truth  soblime. 

XXV. 

Forget  1     No,  never — ^ne'er  shall  die 

Those  names  to  memory  dear; 
I  read  the  promise  in  each  eye 

That  beams  upon  me  here. 
Descendants  of  a  twice-recorded  race ! 
Long  may  ye  here  your  lofty  lineage  grace. 
T  is  not  for  you  home's  tender  tie 

To  rend,  and  brave  the  waste  of  warn; 
Tis  not  for  you  to  rouse  and  die, 

Or  yield,  and  live  a  line  of  slavea. 


The  deeds  of  danger  and  of  death  are  doai 

Upheld  by  inward  power  alone, 

Unhonoor'd  by  tiie  world's  loud  tongi 

"T  is  yonrs  to  do  unknown. 
And  then  to  die  unsung. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men  belong 
The  penman's  plaudit,  and  the  poet's  song 

Enough  for  glory  has  been  wrought ; 

By  you  be  humbler  praises  sought ; 

In  peace  and  truth  liife's  journey  run. 
And  keep  unsullied  what  your  fathers  won 


Take  then  my  prayer,  ye  dwellers  of  this  i 
Be  yours  a  noiseless  and  a  guiltiess  lot. 
I  plead  not  that  ye  bask 
In  the  rank  beams  of  vulgar  fame ; 

To  light  your  steps,  I  ask 
A  purer  and  a  holier  flame. 
No  bloated  growth  I  supplicate  for  yon, 
No  pining  multitude,  no  pamper'd  few ; 
'T  is  not  alone  to  coffer  gold. 
Nor  spreading  borders  to  behold  ; 
'T  is  not  fast-swelling  crowds  to  win. 
The  refuse-ranks  of  want  and  sin. 
This  be  the  kind  decree: 
Be  ye  by  goodness  crown'd ; 
Revered,  though  not  renown*d ; 
Poor,  if  Heaven  will,  but  free ! 
Free  from  the  tyrants  of  the  hour. 
The  clans  of  wealth,  the  clans  of  power. 
The  coarsr,  cold  scomers  of  their  God  ; 
Free  from  the  taint  of  sin, 
The  leprosy  that  feeds  within. 
And  free,  in  mercy,  from  the  bigot's  rod. 


The  sceptre's  might,  the  crosier*8  pridi 

Ye  do  not  fear; 
No  conquest  blade,  in  life-blood  dyed, 

Drops  terror  here, — 
Let  there  not  lurk  a  subtler  snare. 
For  wisdom's  footsteps  to  beware. 
The  shackle  and  the  stake 

Our  fathers  fled ; 
Ne'er  may  their  children  wake 
A  fouler  wrath,  a  deeper  dread ; 
Ne'er  may  the  craft  that  fears  the  flesh  to  I 
Lock  its  hard  fetters  on  the  mind  ; 
QuenchM  be  the  fiercer  flame 
That  kindles  with  a  name ; 
The  pilgrim's  faith,  the  pilgrim's  zeal, 
Let  more  than  pilgrim  kindness  seal ; 
Be  purity  of  life  the  test. 
Leave  to  the  heart,  to  heaven,  the  rest 

XXVIII. 

So,  when  our  children  turn  the  page, 
To  ask  what  triumphs  marii'd  our  age- 
What  we  achieved  to  challenge  praise 
I'hrough  the  long  line  of  fiiture  days- 

This  let  them  read,  and  hence  instruction  c 
**Here  were  the  many  blees'd. 
Here  found  the  virtues  rest. 

Faith  Unk'd  with  Love,  and  Liberty  with  Li 
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Here  inJiutxy  to  comfbii  led ; 

Her  book  of  light  here  learning  i^nmd ; 

Here  the  wann  heart  of  youth 
Was  woo*d  to  temperance  and  to  truth; 

Here  hoaiy  ago  waa  found. 
By  wisdom  and  bj  reverence  crown'd. 
No  great  but  guilty  fame 
Here  kindled  pride,  that  should  have  kindled  shame ; 
TheM  cho«e  the  better,  happier  part, 
That  poured  its  sunlight  o'er  the  heart, 
That  rrown*d  their  homes  with  peace  and  health. 
And  wcigh'd  Heaven's  smile  beyond  earth's 
wealth; 
Far  from  the  thorny  paths  of  strife 
They  fitood,  a  living  lesson  to  their  race. 

Rich  in  the  charities  of  life, 
Man  in  his  strength,  and  woman  in  her  grace ; 
In  purity  and  truth  their  pilgrim  path  they  trod. 
And  when  they  served  their  neighbour,*felt  they 
served  Uieir  Goo.'* 


ThU  may  not  wake  the  poet's  verse. 

Tills  souls  of  fire  may  ne'er  rehearse 

In  crowd-delighting  voice ; 

Yet  o'er  the  record  shall  the  patriot  bend. 

His  quiet  praise  the  moralist  shall  lend, 

And  all  the  good  rejoice. 


This  be  our  story,  then,  in  that  far  day. 
When  others  come  their  kindred  debt  to  pay. 

In  that  far  day! — O,  what  shall  be, 

In  this  dominion  of  the  free. 
When  we  and  ours  have  rendcr'd  up  our  trust, 
And  mm  unborn  shall  tread  above  our  dusti 

O,  what  shall  bel — He,  He  alone 
§       The  dread  response  can  make. 

Who  sitteth  on  the  only  throne 
That  time  shall  never  shake : 

Before  whose  all-beholding  eyes 
Acres  Kwccp  on,  and  empires  sir^  and  Tisa^ 

Then  let  tlie  song,  to  Him  begun. 
To  Him  in  reverence  end ; 

Look  down  in  love,  Eternal  One, 
And  Thy  good  cause  defend ; 

Here,  Ute  and  long,  put  forth  thy  hand. 

To  guard  and  guide  the  Pilgrim's  land* 


LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 


You?ro  mother !  what  can  feeble  friendship  say. 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  this  mournful  day! 
They,  tiicy  alone,  whose  hearts  like  thine  have  bled. 
Know  how  the  living  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
Each  tutor'd  voice,  that  seeks  such  grief  to  cheer, 
Strikes  cold  upon  the  weqnng  parent's  ear ; 
I've  felt  it  all— ^as !  too  well  I  know 
How  vain  all  earthly  power  to  hush  thy  wo ! 
OoD  cheer  thee,  childleaa  mother !  'tis  npi  given 
For  man  to  ward  the  blow  that  fells  from  heaven. 
11 ^_«_ 


I've  felt  it  all — as  thou  art  feeling  now; 
Like  thee,  with  stricken  heart  and  aching  brow, 
I  've  sat  and  watch'd  by  dying  beauty's  bed, 
And  burning  tears  of  hopeless  anguish  shed ; 
I  've  gazed  upon  the  sweet,  but  pallid  face, 
And  vainly  tried  some  comfort  there  to  trace ; 
I  've  listeu'd  to  the  short  and  struggling  breath ; 
I  've  seen  the  cherub  eye  grow  dim  in  death ; 
Like  thee,  I  've  veiKd  my  head  in  speechless  gloom, 
And  laid  my  first-bom  in  the  silent  tomh. 


I  SEE  THEE  STILL. 


**  I  rock'd  her  in  the  cradle, 
And  laid  her  in  the  tomb.    She  wai  the  foungut. 
What  ftreside  circle  hath  not  fult  the  charm 
Of  that  iweet  tie  1    The  youngeft  ne'er  grew  dd. 
The  ftind  endearments  of  our  earlier  days 
We  keep  alive  in  them,  and  when  they  die, 
Our  youthful  Joya  we  bury  with  them." 

I  SEE  thee  still : 
Remembrance,  faithful  to  her  trust. 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  moniing  light, 
Thou'rt  witli  me  through  the  gloomy  night ; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old : 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold. 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear: 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still. 
In  every  hallow'd  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound. 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded, 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided. 
These  flowers,  all  withered  now,  like  thee, 
Sweet  sister,  thou  didst  cull  for  me ; 
This  l)ook  was  thine,  here  didst  thou  read ; 
This  picture,  ah !  yes,  here,  indeed, 

I  see  thee  stilL 

I  see  thee  still : 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat, 
Here  was  thy  favourite  fireside  seat; 
This  was  thy  chamber — ^here,  each  day, 
I  sat  and  watch'd  thy  sad  decay ; 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie. 
Here,  on  this  pillow,  thou  didst  die : 
Dark  hour !  once  more  its  woes  unfold ; 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pole  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  stilL 

I  see  thee  still : 
Thou  art  not  in  the  grave  confined — 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  mind; 
Let  earth  close  o'er  its  sacred  trust. 
But  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust; 
Thee,  O !  my  sister,  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ; 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 

To  see  thee  still! 
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UNES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  S.  C. 


I  Kirsw  that  we  must  part— day  after  day, 
r  saw  the  dread  Deatroyer  win  his  way ; 
That  hollow  cough  first  rang  the  fiital  knell. 
As  on  my  ear  its  prophet-warning  fell ; 
Feeble  and  slow  thy  once  light  footstep  grew. 
Thy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  pallid  hue, 
Thy  thin,  hot  hand  to  mine  more  weakly  clung, 
Each  sweet  "Good  night"  fell  Mnter  from  thy 

tongue; 
I  knew  that  wo  must  part — no  power  could  save 
Thy  quiet  goodness  firom  an  early  grave ; 
Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance  they 

cast. 
Looking  a  sister's  fondness  to  the  last ; 
Thy  lips  so  pale,  that  gently  press'd  my  cheek, 
Thy  voice — alas !  thou  couldst  but  try  to  speak; — 
All  told  thy  doom;  I  felt  it  at  my  heart; 
The  shaft  had  struck — I  knew  that  we  must  part 

And  we  have  parted,  Mart — ^thou  art  gone ! 
Gone  in  thine  innocence,  meek,  suffering  one. 
Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep 
J&o  peacefully,  it  seem'd  a  sin  to  weep. 
In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee  stood, 
And  felt,  even  then,  that  Qod^  even  then,  was  good, 
like  stars  that  struggle  through  the  clouds  of 

night, 
Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious  light, 
As  if  to  thee,  in  that  dread  hour,  'twere  given 
To  faiow  on  earth  what  faith  believes  of  heaven ; 
Thea  like  tired  breezes  didst  thou  sink  to  rest. 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awful  change  confessed. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o'er  that  lovely  fiu», 
And  -touch'd  each  feature  with  a  new-bom  grace ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay, 
And  teld  that  life's  poor  cares  had  pass'd  away. 
In  my  last  hour  be  Heaven  so  kind  to  me ! 
I  ask  no  ^ore  than  this — ^to  die  like  thee. 

But  we  have  parted.  Mart — ^thou  art  dead ! 
On  its  last  resting-place  I  laid  thy  head. 
Then  by  thy  coffin-side  knelt  down,  and  took 
A  brother's  fiurewell  kiss  and  farewell  look ; 
Those  marble  lips  no  kindred  kiss  retum'd ; 
From  those  veil'd  orbs  no  glance  responsive  bum'd; 
Ah !  then  I  felt  that  thou  hadst  pass'd  away. 
That  the  sweet  face  I  gazed  on  was  but  clay; 
And  then  came  Memory,  with  her  busy  throng 
Of  tender  images,  forgotten  long ; 
Years  hurried  back,  and  as  they  swiftly  roU'd, 
I  saw  thee,  heard  thee,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
'8ad  and  more  sad  each  sacred  feeling  grew; 
Manhood  was  moved,  and  Sorrow  claim'd  her  due; 
Thick,  thick  and  &st  the  burning  tear-drops  started ; 
I  tnm'd  away — and  felt  that  we  had  parted^* 

But  not  forever — in  the  silent  tomb. 
Where  thou  art  laid,  thy  kindred  shall  find  room ; 
A  little  while,  a  few  short  years  of  pain. 
And,  one  by  one,  we'll  come  to  thee  again; 
The  kind  old  father  shall  seek  out  the  place, 
And  rest  with  thee,  the  youngest  of  his  race ; 
The  dear,  dear  mother,  Itent  with  age  and  gr^ 
8h«i]J  lay  her  head  by  thine,  in  sweet  relief; 


Sister  and  brother,  and  that  fidtfafol  fiiend. 
True  from  the  firrt,  and  tender  to  the  eody— 
All,  an,  in  His  good  time,  who  placed  ua  hei 
To  live,  to  love,  to  die,  and  disappear. 
Shall  come  and  make  their  quiet  bed  with  th 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  spreading  tree ; 
With  thee  to  sleep  through  death's  long,  di 

less  night. 
With  thee  rise  up  and  bless  the  morning  ligl 


THE  FAMILY  MEETING.* 

Wx  are  all  here! 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother. 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  %hair  is  fill'd — ^we're  all  at  homeg 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come : 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found: 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  thd  spot; 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power. 
And  kind  Affection  rule  the  hour; 

We're  all— aU  here. 

We're  no/ all  here! 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear. 
Who  throng'd  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
Look'd  in  and  thinn'd  our  little  band: 
Some  like  a  night-flash  pass'd  away. 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  grraveyard — some  lie  there— 
And  crael  Ocean  has  his  share-^ 

We're  no/  all  here. 

We  ore  all  here! 
Even  they — ^the  dead— though  dead,  so  de 
Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  trae. 
Brings  back  Uieir  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Each  well-remember'd  face  appears ! 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold ; 
They  're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here! 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said ; 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gather'd  dead ; 
And  by  the  h^rth  we  now  sit  round. 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O !  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ! 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this. 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  Uisi^ 

We're  aU— all  Aere/ 

•  Written  on  the  aecktoatal  neeth^  ofall  thasan 
members  of  a  fiimllj. 


CHARLES  8PKAGUE. 
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THE  WINGED  WORSHIPPERS. 

Gay,  gmltlen  piir, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  hetrent 

Ye  haye  no  need  of  prayer. 
Ye  hare  no  ana  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Whcro  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend! 

Can  yonr  pore  spirits  fear 
The  Gon  ye  never  could  ofiendt 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  you  'tis  given 
To  wake  sweet  nature's  untaught  lays; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing, 
Far,  fer  above,  o'er  lakes  and  laiuis, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  way. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd. 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 
I  'd  bathe  in  you  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

Twere  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed. 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore. 


DEDICATION  HYMN. 

God  of  wisdom,  God  of  might. 
Father !  dearest  name  of  all. 
Bow  thy  throne  and  bless  our  rite ; 

T  is  thy  children  on  thee  call. 
Glorious  Ojte  !  look  down  from  heaven, 
Warm  each  heart  and  wake  each  vow ; 
Unto  Thee  this  house  is  given ; 
With  thy  presence  fill  it  now. 
Fill  it  now !  on  every  soul 

Shed  the  incense  of  thy  grace, 
While  our  anthem-echoes  roll 

Round  the  consecrated  place ; 
While  thy  holy  page  we  read. 

While  the  prayers  Thou  lovest  ascend. 
While  thy  cause  thy  servants  plead,-^ 
Fill  this  house,  our  God,  our  Friend. 
Fill  it  now— O,  fill  it  long  f 

So,  when  death  shall  call  us  home, 
Still  to  Thee,  in  many  a  throng. 

May  our  children's  childi«n  come. 
Bless  Aem,  Father,  long  and  Ute, 
Blot  dieir  sins,  their  sorrows  dry; 


Make  this  place  to  them  the  gate 
Leading  to  thy  courts  on  hi^ 

There,  when  tune  shall  be  no  more, 

When  the  feuds  of  earth  are  past, 
May  the  tribes  of  every  shore 

Congregate  in  peace  at  last ! 
Then  to  Thee,  thou  Oiri  all-wise. 

Shall  the  gather'd  millions  sing. 
Till  the  arches  of  the  skies 

With  their  hallelujahs  ring. 


TO  MY  CIGAR. 

Yis,  social  friend,  I  love  thee  well. 

In  learned  doctors'  spite ; 
Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dispel. 

And  lap  me  in  delight 

What  though  they  tell,  with  phizzes  long, 
My  years  are  sooner  pass'd  1 

I  would  reply,  with  reason  strong, 
They're  sweeter  while  they  last 

And  oft,  mild  friend,  to  me  thou  art 

A  monitor,  though  still ; 
Thou  speak'st  a  lesson  to  my  heart, 

Beyond  the  preacher's  skill. 

Thou'rt  like  the  man  of  worth,  who  gives 

To  goodness  every  day, 
The  odour  of  whose  virtues  lives 

When  he  has  passed  away. 

When,  in  the  lonely  evening  honr, 

Attended  but  by  thee, 
O'er  history's  varied  page  I  pore, 

Man's  fete  in  thine  I  see. 

Oft  as  thy  snowy  column  grows. 

Then  breaks  and  fells  away, 
I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thus  rose. 

Thus  tumbled  to  decay. 

A  while,  like  thee,  earth's  masters  bum. 
And  smoke  and  fume  around, 

And  then,  like  thee,  to  ashes  turn. 
And  mingle  with  the  ground. 

Life's  but  a  leaf  adroitly  roli'd, 
And  time's  the  wasting  breath. 

That  late  or  early,  we  behold. 
Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

From  beggar's  frieze  to  monarch's  robe, 
One  conmion  doom  is  pass'd : 

Sweet  nature's  works,  the  swelling  globe. 
Must  all  bum  out  at  last 

And  what  is  he  who  smokes  thee  now  !— 

A  little  moving  heap. 
That  soon  like  thee  to  fate  must  bow. 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 

But  though  thy  ashes  downward  go, 

Thy  essence  roUs  on  high ; 
Thus,  when  my  body  must  lie  low, 

My  soul  shall  cleave  the  sky. 


^ 


SEBA  SMITH. 


(Bon,17n.] 


Seba  Smith  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Maine,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  1792;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1818;  and  having  studied  the 
law,  settled  in  Portland,  where  his  literary  tastes  led 
him  to  a  connection  with  the  press,  and  he  edited 
successively  the  <*  Eastern  Argus,'*  and  the  "  Port- 
land Courier."  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Port- 
land that  he  originated  the  popular  and  natural  cha- 
racter of**  Major  Downing,"  which  has  served  more 
frequently  and  successfully  than  any  other  for  the  il- 
lustration of  New  England  peculiarites,  in  speech 
and  manners.    When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he 


was  married  to  Elizabstd  Oakes  Pbinc 
has  since  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
women  of  this  country.  In  1842  they  rem 
New  York,  where  Mr.  Smith  has  publiahec 
tersof  Major  Jack  Downing,*'  **  Powhattan, 
rical  Romance,"  "  Way  Down  East,  or  Porti 
of  Yankee  Life," «« New  Elements  ofGeoi 
&c  One  of  his  earliest  attempts  in  vei 
*<An  Auction  Extraordinary,"  frequently 
as  LucEETiA  Maria  Dayidsok's.  Among 
nor  poems  several  are  dramatic  and  pictu 
and  noticeable  for  unusual  force  of  descrij 


^SA^^^^^^iA^i^S^^^ 


THE  BURNING  SHIP  AT  SEA. 

The  night  was  clear  and  mild, 

And  the  breeze  went  softly  by, 
And  the  stars  of  heaven  smiled 

As  they  wandered  up  the  sky ; 
And  there  rode  a  gallant  ship  on  the  wave- 
But  many  a  hapless  wight 
Slept  the  sleep  of  death  that  night, 
And  before  the  morning  light 

Found  a  grave ! 
All  were  sunk  in  soft  repose 

Save  the  watch  upon  the  deck ; 
Not  a  boding  dream  arose 

Of  the  horrors  of  the  wreck. 
To  the  mother,  or  the  child,  or  the  sire ; 
Till  a  shriek  of  wo  profound. 
Like  a  death-knell  echo*d  round— 
With  a  wild  and  dismal  sound, 

A  shriek  of  <* fire!" 
Now  the  flames  are  spreading  fast — 

With  resistless  rage  they  fly. 
Up  the  shrouds  and  up  the  mast, 

And  are  flickering  to  the  sky ; 
Now  the  deck  is  all  a  blaze ;  now  the  rails — 
There's  no  place  to  rest  their  feet; 
Fore  and  aft  the  torches  meet. 
And  a  winged  lightning  sheet 
Are  the  sails. 
No  one  heard  the  cry  of  wo 

But  the  sea-bird  that  flew  by  ; 
There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

But  no  hand  to  save  was  nigh ; 
Still  before  the  burning  foe  they  wore  driven— 
Last  farewells  were  uttered  there, 
With  a  wild  and  phrenzied  stare, 
And  a  short  and  broken  prayer 

Sent  to  Heaven. 
Some  leap  over  in  the  flood 

To  the  death  that  waits  them  there ; 
Others  quench  the  flames  with  blood, 

And  expire  in  open  air; 
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Some,  a  moment  to  escape  from  the  gn 
On  the  bowsprit  take  a  stand ; 
But  their  death  is  near  at  hand — 
Soon  they  hug  the  burning  brand 

On  the  wave. 
From  his  briny  ocean-bed. 

When  the  morning  sun  awoke, 
Lo,  that  gallant  ship  had  fled  ! 
And  a  sable  cloud  of  smoke 
Was  the  monumental  pyre  that  remain* 
But  the  sea-gulls  round  it  fly, 
With  a  quick  and  fearful  cry. 
And  the  brands  that  floated  by 

Blood  had  stained. 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 

The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  hei| 
And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 

And  mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 
A  mother  wander'd  with  her  child : 

As  througli  the  drifting  snow  she  press'd. 

The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow. 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 
And  deeper  grew  the  drifting  snow: 

Her  limbs  were  chiird,her  strength  wai 
**  Oh,  God  !"  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
*•  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child !" 
She  stripp'd  her  mantle  from  her  breast, 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 
And  round  the  child  she  wrapped  the  vest 

And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  wan 
With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed. 
And  sunk  upon  her  snowy  bed. 
At  dawn  a  traveller  passed  by, 

And  saw  ber  'neath  a  snowy  veil ; 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye. 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child — 
The  babe  looked  up  and  sweetly  smiled ! 


N.   L.   FROTHINGHAM. 


[Born,  ITSS.] 


Reverend  Nathaniel  Langdox  Fboth- 
€f  D.D.,  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  sum- 

1793,  and  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
m  of  1811.  While  a  student  there  he  pro- 
Mi  the  poem  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Kibk- 
m  president  of  the  university,  but  his  first 
I  verses  of  any  considerable  extent  were 
Wm  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
r"  in  1813,  which  appeared  in  Mr.  An- 
;  Nobton's  ••  General  Repository."  The 
Fibre  this  he  became  an  instructor  in  rheto- 
l  oratory  in  the  college,  an  office  which  he 
e  first  to  hold,  and  in  which  he  was  suo- 

by  his  friend  J.  M.  Waiswbiqht,  after- 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
^  York.  He  remained  in  it  till  the  spring 
5,  when  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
congregational  Church  in  Boston.  In  this 
ite  he  continued  until  ill-health  compelled 

resign  it,  at  the  same  point  of  the  year, 
3. 

FBOTniNGHAM  ha^becn  many  years  a  con- 
r  to  the  *<  Christian  Examiner,"  and,  less 
itly,  to  some  other  periodicals.  In  1845 
jli^ed  « Deism  or  Christianity"  in  four 


discourses;  in  1852  "Sermons,  in  the  order  of  a 
Twelvemonth ;"  and  in  other  years,  about  fifty  ser^ 
mons  and  addresses  of  various  kinds.  In  1855  ho 
has  gratified  his  friends,  and  enriched  our  litera- 
ture by  printing  a  collection  of  his  poems,  ander 
the  title  of  <*  Metrical  Pieces,  Translated  and  Ori- 
ginal." 

A  singular  grace  of  expression  and  refinement 
of  sentiment  pervade  the  prose  writings  of  Dr. 
Fbothinguam,  and  his  poetry  is  also  marked  by 
exquisite  finish  and  tasteful  elegance.  His  works 
are  among  the  best  models  of  composition  which 
contemporary  New  England  scholars  will  present 
to  posterity.  The  longest  of  his  poems  is  a  mas- 
terly version  of  ><The  Phenomena  or  Appearances 
of  the  Stars,"  from  the  Greek  of  Abatus.  His 
translations  from  the  German  have  been  very  high- 
ly esteemed  by  the  most  competent  critics  for  fidel- 
ity to  their  first  authors,  and  as  English  poems. 
He  has  exhibited  whst  the  Germans  accomplished 
in  their  own  language  and  what  they  would  have 
done  in  ours.  His  independent  productions  in 
verse  are  what  might  have  been  expected  fiom  a 
mind  in  contemplation  and  action  subordinated  so 
instinctively  and  sedulously  to  the  laws  of  beauty. 


^■^\/^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^/N^/V 


O  THE  OLD  FAMILY  CLOCK, 

SET  UP  IK  A  NEW  PLACB. 


lings  are  come  to  honor.   Well  they  might, 
like  thee,  thou  reverend  monitor ! 
vely  bright,  so  simply  decorated ; 
3ld  but  faded  into  softer  beauty, 
click  and  hammer-stroke  are  just  the  same 
en  my  cradle  heard  them.    Thou  holdst  on, 
tried,  unremitting,  constant  ever; 
me  that  thou  dost  measure  leaves  no  mark 
i  or  sorrow  on  thy  gleaming  face, 
ulses  of  thy  heart  were  never  stronger; 
ly  voice  rings  as  clear  as  when  it  told  me 
lowly  crept  the  impatient  days  of  childhood, 
han  a  hundred  years  of  joys  and  troubles 
«ssed  and  listened  to  thee ;  while  thy  tongue 
•Id  in  its  one  round  the  unvaried  tale; — 
ime  to  thee,  to  them  how  different,     . 
rs,  regrets,  or  wishes  gave  it  tone! 
mother's  childish  wonder  gazed  as  mine  did 
i  raised  figures  of  thy  slender  door; — 
en, or  dames,  Chinese,  grotesquely  human; 
itler'd  stag  beneath  its  small  round  window ; 
rds  above,  of  scarce  less  size  than  he ; 
>ubtful  house;  the  tree  unknown  to  nature. 
B  thee  not  in  the  old-fashioned  room, 
irst  received  thee  from  the  mother  land, 
«  thou  mind'at  me  of  those  ancient  times 


Of  homely  duties  and  of  plain  delights, 
Whose  love  and  mirth  and  sadness  sat  before  thee; — 
Their  laugh  and  sigh  both  over  now, — their  voices 
Sunk  and  forgotten,  and  their  forms  but  dust. 

Thou,  for  their  sake,  stand  honored  there  awhile, 
Honored  wherever  standing, — ne'er  to  leave 
The  house  that  calls  me  master.  When  there's  none 
I  thus  bequeath  thee  as  in  trust  to  those  fsuch, 
Who  shall  bear  up  my  name.  For  each  that  hears 
The  music  of  thy  bell,  strike  on  the  hours; 
Duties  between,  and  heaven's  great  hope  beyond 
them! 


TO  A  DEAD  TREE, 

WITH  A  VINB  TBAINED  0V£B  IT. 

Th9  dead  tree  bears;  each  dried-up  bough 

With  leaves  is  overgrown, 
And  wears  a  living  drapery  now 

Of  verdure  not  his  own. 

The  worthless  stock  a  use  has  found, 
The  unsightly  branch  a  grace; 

Aa  climbing  first,  then  dropped  around, 
The  green  shoots  interlace. 

So  round  that  Grecian  mystic  rod 
To  Hebmes'  hand  assigned,^ 

The  emblem  of  a  helping  god— - 
First  leaves,  then  serpents,  twined. 
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N.   L.   FROTHINGHAM. 


In  thee  a  holier  sign  I  view 

Than  in  Hebrew  rods  of  power ; 
Whether  they  to  a  serpent  grew. 

Or  budded  into  flower. 
This  Vine,  but  for  thy  mournful  prop. 

Would  ne'er  have  learned  the  way 
Thy  ruined  height  to  overtop, 

And  mantle  thy  decay. 
0  thou,  my  soul,  thus  train  thy  thought 

By  Sorrow's  barren  aid  I 
Deck  with  the  charms  that  Faith  has  brought 

The  blights  that  Time  has  made. 
On  all  that  is  remediless 

Still  hang  thy  gentle  vails ; 
And  make  thy  charities  a  dress, 

When  other  foliage  fails. 
The  sharp,  bare  points  of  mortal  lot 

With  kindly  growth  oVrspread  ; — 
Some  blessing  on  what  plesses  not, 

Some  life  on  what  is  dead. 


STRENGTH:  TO  AN  INVALID. 

«  Whkv  I  am  weak,  I  'm  strong," 

The  great  Apostle  cried. 
The  strength  that  did  not  to  the  earth  belong 

The  might  of  Heaven  supplied. 

«« When  I  am  weak,  I  *m  strong," 

Blind  Milton  caught  that  strain 
And  flung  its  victory  o'er  the  ills  that  throng 

Round  Age,  and  Want,  and  Pain. 

«  When  I  am  weak,  I  'm  strong," 

Each  Christian  heart  repeats ; 
These  words  will  tune  iu  feeblest  breath  to  song. 

And  fire  its  languid  beats. 

O  Holy  Strength !  whose  ground 

Is  in  the  heavenly  land ; 
And  whose  supporting  help  alone  is  found 

In  God's  immortal  hand ! 

O  blessed !  that  appears 

When  fleshly  aids  are  spent; 
And  girds  the  mind  when  most  it  faints  and  fean. 

With  trust  and  sweet  content ! 

It  bids  us  cast  aside 

All  thoughts  of  lesser  powers ; — 
Give  up  all  hopes  from  changing  time  and  tide. 

And  all  vain  will  of  ours. 

We  have  but  to  confess 

That  there 's  but  one  retreat ; 
And  meekly  lay  each  need  and  each  distress 

Down  at  the  Sovereign  feet;-^ 

Then,  then  it  fills  the  place 

Of  all  we  hoped  to  60 ; 
And  sunken  Nature  triumphs  in  the  Grace 

That  bears  us  up  and  through. 

A  better  glow  than  health 

Flashes  the  cheek  and  brow. 
The  house  is  stout  with  store  of  nameless  wealth ; — 

We  can  do  all  things  now. 

No  less  suflicience  seek; 

All  counsel  less  is  wrong;  [weak; — 

The  whole  world's  force  is  poor,  and  mean,  and 

<•  When  I  am  weak,  I  'm  strong." 


THE  FOUR  HALGYOV  POINTS  OF  T 
YEAR. 

ForR  points  divide  the  skies. 
Traced  by  the  Augur's  staff  in  days  of  old: 
**  The  spongy  South,"  the  hard   North  gleam 

And  where  days  set  and  rise.  [c 

Four  seasons  span  the  year : — 
The  flowering  Spring,  the  Su  mmer's  ri|)ening  gl 
Autumn  with  sheaves,  and  Winter  in  its  snoi 

Esch  brings  its  separate  cheer. 

Four  halcyon  periods  part. 
With  gentle  touch,  each  season  into  twain. 
Spreading  o'er  all  in  turn  their  gentle  reign. 

O  mark  them  well,  my  heart ! 

Janus !  the  first  is  thine. 
After  the  freezing  solstice  locks  the  ground  ;- 
When  the  keen  blasts,  that  moan  or  rave  aroi 

Show  not  one  softening  sign;-^ 

It  interposes  then. 
The  air  relents;  the  ices  thaw  to  streams; 
A  mimic  Spring  shines  down  with  hazy  bean 

Ere  Winter  roars  again. 

Look  thrice  four  weeks  from  this. 
The  Ternal  days  are  rough  in  our  stem  dime 
Yet  fickle  April  wins  a  mellow  time. 

Which  chilly  May  shall  miss. 

Another  term  is  run. 
She  comes  again — the  peaceful  one — though 
Or  needed  or  perceived  in  summer  dress — 

Half  lost  in  the  bright  sun ; 

Yet  then  a  place  she  finds. 
And  all  beneath  the  sultry  calm  lies  hush  ;— 
Till  o'er  the  chafed  and  darkening  ocean  rus 

The  squally  August  winds. 

Behold  her  yet  once  more. 
And  O  how  beautiful !     Late  in  the  wane 
Of  the  dishevelled  year;  when  hill  and  plain 

Have  yielded  all  their  store ; — 

When  the  leaves  thin  and  pale — 
And  they  not  many — tremble  on  the  bough ; 
Or,  noisy  in  their  crisp  decay,  e'en  now 

Roll  to  the  sharpening  gale ; 

In  smoky  lustre  clad. 
Its  warm  breath  flowing  in  a  parting  hymn. 
The  "  Indian  Summer"  upon  Winter's  rim. 

Looks  on  us  sweetly  sad. 

So  with  the  Year  of  Life. 
An  Ordering  Goodness  helps  its  youth  and 
Poets  quiet  sentries  midway  every  stage. 

And  gives  it  truce  in  strife. 

The  Heavenly  Providence, 
With  varying  methods,  but  a  steady  hold. 
Doth  trials  still  with  mercies  interfold. 

For  human  soul  and  sense. 

The  Father  that's  sbove. 
Remits,  assuages;  still  abating  one 
Of  all  the  stripes  due  to  the  ill  that's  done, 

In  his  compassionate  love. 

Help  Thou  our  wayward  mind 
To  own  Thee  constantly  in  all  our  states — 
The  world  of  Nature  and  the  world  of  Fate 

Forbearing,  tempering,  kind. 


HENRY  ROWE   SCHOOLCRAFT. 


[Bora,  1793.] 


The  family  name  of  this  Irarned  and  Tolami- 
Doaa  author,  he  informa  us  in  hia  **  Peraonal  Me- 
moirs,*' waa  Calcbaft.  The  change  of  the  ini- 
tial ayllable  waa  induced  by  the  occupation  of  his 
father  aa  a  teacher,  the  usage  of  the  neighborhood 
being  tacitly  adopted  in  the  household.  He  was 
bom  in  Guilderland,  near  Albany,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  March,  1793.  Hia  chief  worka  are  a 
M Treatise  on  Vitreology,"  1817;  *•  View  of  the 
Lead  Minea  of  Missouri,"  1819;  « Journal  of  a 
Tour  into  the  Interior  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,'* 
18S0;  **  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Head 
Waters  of  the  Misaisaippi,"  1821;  •*  Travels  in  the 
Central  Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  1822; 
«  An  Expedition  to  Itaaca  Lake,"  1834;  «Algic 
Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Mental  Characteriatica  of  the  North  American  In- 
diana," 1839;  «Oneota,  or  Characteristics  of  the 
Red  Race  of  America,"  1844;  «  Notes  on  the  Iriv 
quoia,"  1846  ;  **  Personal  Memoira  of  a  Residence 
of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribea,"  1851 ; 


I  *<  8cenc8  and  Adventurea  in  the  Ozark  Mountains," 
1853  ;  and  **  Information  respecting  the  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects,  of  the  Indian  Tribea  of 
the  United  States,"  in  five  quarto  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  the  government. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Dr.  Schoolcraft 
are  numerous,  frequently  ingenious,  and  have  all 
about  them  a  pleasing  air  of  genuineness.  Living 
many  years  in  remote  solitudes,  he  had  **no  resort 
to  pass  away  his  time"  but  the  cultivation  of  hia 
natural  taste  for  verse,  and  he  wisely  selected  his 
themes  from  his  own  fresh  and  peculiar  experi- 
ences. Besides  contributions  to  literary  journals, 
during  nearly  half  a  century,  he  has  published, 
*<  Transallegania,  a  Poem,"  1820;  *<The  Rise  of 
the  West,  or  a  Prospect  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
1830;  **  The  Man  of  Bronze,  a  Poem  on  the  Indian 
Character,  in  Six  Books,"  read  before  the  Algio 
Society,  at  Detroit,  1833;  •<  Alhalla,  or  the  Lord 
of  Talladega,  a  Tale  of  the  Creek  War,"  1843; 

j  and  **  Helderbergia,"  in  four  cantos,  1855. 


FROM  « THE  WHITE  FISH." 

Of  venison  let  Goldsmith  so  wittily  sing, 
A  very  fine  haunch  ia  a  very  fine  thing ; 
And  Bdbxs,  in  hia  tuneful  and  exquiaite  way, 
The  charma  of  a  amoking  Scot's  haggis  display ; 
But 't  is  often  much  harder  to  eat  than  deacant. 
And  a  poet  may  praiae  what  a  poet  may  want. 
Less  question  shall  be  with  my  muse  of  my  dish, 
W  hiJst  her  power  I  invoke  in  the  praise  of  white  fish : 
So  fine  on  a  platter,  so  tempting  a  fry. 
So  rich  in  a  broil,  and  so  sweet  in  a  pie. 
That  even  before  it  the  red  trout  must  fail. 
And  that  mighty  6onfie6ottrAeof  the Iand,beaver  tail ! 
Ita  beauty  and  flavor  no  person  can  doubt, 
If  seen  in  the  water,  or  tasted  without; 
And  all  the  dispute  that  an  epicure  makes, 
Of  this  king  of  lake  fiahes,  this  deer  of  the  lakes, 
Regards  not  ita  choiceness,  to  ponder  or  sup. 
But  the  best  mode  of  dressing  and  serving  it  up. 
Now  this  is  a  point  where  good  livers  may  differ, 
As  tastea  become  fixed, or  opinionaare  atiffer.  .... 
The  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  dt,  and  the  beau. 
The  proud  and  gustative,  the  poor  and  the  low, 
The  gay  habitant,  the  inquisitive  tourist, 
The  chemic  physician,  the  dinner  crost  juriat — 
To  theae  it  ia  often  a  casual  aweet, 
Aa  they  dine  by  appointment,  or  taate  aa  a  treat; 
Not  so,  or  aa  mental  or  phyaical  joy. 
Cornea  the  eight  of  thia  fish  to  the  courier  dt  boU; 
That  wild  troubadour  with  hia  joy-loving  crew, 
Who  ainga  aa  he  paddlea  hia  birchen  canoe. 
And  tbinka  all  the  hardahipa  that  fill]  to  hia  lot. 
Are  richly  made  up  at  the  platter  and  poL 
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To  him  there'a  a  charm  neither  feeble  nor  vague 
In  the  mighty  repast  of  the  grande  Ticameg;* 
And  oft  as  he  starves  amid  Canada's  snows, 
On  dry  leather  lichens  and  bouton  dt  rou. 
He  cheers  up  his  spirits  to  think  he  shall  still 

Of poisson  blanc  bouillan  once  more  have  his  fill 

The  muse  might  appeal  to  the  science  of  books 
To  picture  its  icbthyological  looks. 
Show  what  is  iu  family  likeness  or  odds, 
Compared  with  its  cousins,  the  salmons  and  cods ; 
Tell  where  it  approximates,  point  where  it  fails, 
By  counting  its  fins,  or  dissecting  its  scales; 
Or  dwell  on  its  habits,  migrations,  and  changes — 
The  modes  of  its  capture,  its  cycles  and  ranges: 
But  let  me  forbeor — 'tis  the  fault  of  a  song, 
A  tale,  or  a  book,  if  too  learned  or  long. 
Thus  ends  my  discussion.   More  would  you,  I  pray. 
Ask  MiTCUELL,  or  Harlan,  Lssikur,  or  De  Kay. 


FROM  «*  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES." 

Wuate'eb  is  false,  impertinent  or  dull, 
A  fop,  a  meddler,  formalist  or  fool, 
O'erbearing  consequence,  o'ervaunting  sense, 
The  lounger's  visit,  and  the  rake's  pretence, 
The  idle  man's  excuse,  the  babbler's  prate, 
These  ask  for  censure,  and  all  these  I  hate. 

I  hate  the  cit,  whose  tread  diurnal  bringa. 
Wit's  cast  off  rubes,  and  learning's  worn  out  things; 
At  home,  abroad,  in  place,  or  out  of  place. 
With  fearful  longitude  of  knowing  face. 

•  A  name  given  the  whiU»  flih  by  the  Canadians. 
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Who  crowds  the  jest  —  half  bitting  and  half  hit  — 
The  vapid  ribaldry,  which  is  not  toil ; 
Or  where  misfortune  bows  a  noble  heart, 
Wounds  the  seared  bosom  with  satiric  dart. 

I  hate  the  tattler,  whose  bad  thirst  of  fame 
Seeks  rest  in  publishing  his  neighbor's  shame, 
Whose  task  it  is  to  catch  the  latent  tale, 
The  rumored  doubt,  or  inucndo  stale, 
To  fan  the  darling  falsehoods  as  they  rise, 
To  ponder  scandal,  and  to  retail  lies. 

I  hate  that  ever  busy,  bustling  man. 
Whose  wink  or  nod  direct  the  village  clan, 
Intent  not  on  the  public  joy  or  good. 
Or  e'en  his  own  —  a  point  not  understood  — 
But,  armed  with  little  talent,  much  pretence. 
Ten  grains  of  impudence,  and  one  of  sense, 
A  strange  compound  of  villain,  fop,  and  clown. 
Struts  on,  the  busy-body  of  the  town. 

I  hate  the  sly,  insiduous,  smirking  ^*friend" 
Who,  ever  driving  at  some  secret  end. 
Bespeaks  your  interest  for  a  vote  or  place, 
With  smiling. sweet  amenity  of  face  ; 
A  splendor  based  upon  a  neighbor's  cash ; 
Rogues  escaped  halter,  prison,  stocks,  or  lash : 
All  these,  howe'er  allied  to  fortune  or  to  fate. 
Demand  my  censure,  and  all  these  I  hate. 


GEEHALE:    AN  INDIAN  LAMENT. 

The  blackbird  is  singing  on  Michigan's  shore 
As  sweetly  and  gayly  as  ever  before; 
For  he  knows  to  his  mate  he,  at  pleasure,  can  hie, 
And  the  dear  little  brood  she  is  teaching  to  fly. 
The  aun  looks  as  ruddy,  and  rises  as  bright. 
And  reflects  o'er  the  mountains  as  beamy  a  light 
As  it  ever  reflected,  or  ever  exprcss'd,     [the  best. 
When  my  skies  were  the  bluest,  my  dreams  were 
The  fox  and  the  panther,  both  beasts  of  the  night. 
Retire  to  their  dens  on  the  gleaming  of  light. 
And  they  spring  with  a  free  and  a  sorrowless  track. 
For  they  know  that  their  mates  are  expecting 

them  back. 
Each  bird  and  each  beast,  it  is  bless'd  in  degree : 
All  nature  is  cheerful,  all  happy,  but  me. 

I  will  go  to  my  tent,  and  lie  down  fn  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore,  where  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  god  of  the  tempest  my  woes; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed. 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead ; 
But  they  died  not  by  hunger,  or  luigering  decay: 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away. 

This  snake-skin,  that  once  I  so  sacredly  wore, 
I  will  toss,  with  disdain,  to  the  storm-beaten  shore: 
Its  charms  I  no  longer  obey  or  invoke. 
Its  spirit  hath  left  me,  its  spell  is  now  broke. 
I  will  raise  up  niy  voice  to  the  source  of  the  light ; 
I  will  dream  on  the  wings  of  the  bluebird  at  night; 
I  will  speak  to  the  spirits  that  whisper  in  leaves. 
And  that  minister  balm  to  the  bosom  that  grieves ; 
And  will  take  a  new  Manito  —  such  as  shall  seem 
I'o  be  kind  and  propitious  in  every  dream. 

O,  then  I  shall  banish  these  cankering  sighs. 
And  tears  shall  no  longer  gush  salt  from  my  eyea ; 


I  shall  wash  from  niy  face  every  cloud-colored  sta 
Red  —  red  shall, alone,  on  my  visage  remain! 
I  will  dig  up  my  hatchet,  and  bend  my  oak  bow 
By  night  and  by  day  I  will  follow  the  foe ; 
Ner  lakes  shall  impede  me,  nor  mountains,  i 

snows ; 
His  blood  can,  alone,  give  my  spirit  repose. 

They  came  to  my  cabin  when  heaven  wns  blar 
I  heard  not  their  coming,  I  knew  not  th«'ir  trac 
Bui  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  their  blazing  fui^eeti, 
'i'hey  were  people  engendered  beyond  the  big  sci 
My  wife  and  my  children, — O,  spore  me  the  ta 
For  who  is  there  left  that  is  kin  to  Gkeuale  ! 


THE  BIRCHEN  CANOE. 

Is  the  region  of  lakes,  where  the  blue  waters  sle 

My  beautiful  fabric  was  built; 
Light  cedars  supported  its  weight  on  the  deep, 

And  its  sides  with  the  sunbeams  were  giii 

The  bright  leafy  bark  of  the  betula*  tree 

A  flexible  sheathing  provides; 
And  the  fir's  thready  roots  drew  the  parts  to  agr 

And  bound  down  its  high  swelling  sides. 

No  compass  or  gavel  was  used  on  the  bark. 

No  art  but  in  simplest  degree; 
But  the  structure  was  finished,  and  trim  to  rema 

And  as  light  as  a  sylph's  could  be. 

Its  rim  was  with  tender  young  roots  woven  roui 
Like  a  pattern  of  wicker-work  rare ; 

And  it  prest  on  the  waves  with  as  lightsome 
As  a  basket  suspended  in  air.  [l>ou 

The  builder  knew  well,  in  his  wild  merry  mo^ 

A  smile  from  his  sweet-love  to  win,    [wo< 
And  he  sung  as  he  sewed  the  green  bark  to  ( 

Leen  ata  nee  saugein.f 
The  heavens  in  their  brightness  and  glory  bek 

Were  reflected  quite  plain  to  the  view. 
And  it  moved  like  a  swan,  with  as  graceful  a  sho 

My  beautiful  birchen  canoe. 

The  trees  on  the  shore,  as  I  glided  along. 
Seemed  rushing  a  contrary  way  ; 

And  my  voyagers  lightened  their  toil  with  a  sor 
That  caused  every  heart  to  be  gay. 

And  still  as  I  floated  by  rock  and  by  shell. 
My  bark  raised  a  murmur  aloud,  [f 

And  it  danced  on  the  waves  as  they  rose  and  it 
Like  a  fay  on  a  bright  summer  cloud. 

I  thought  as  I  passed  o'er  the  liquid  expanse. 
With  the  landscape  in  smiling  array. 

How  blest  I  should  be,  if  my  life  should  advan 
Thus  tranquil  and  sweetly  away. 

The  skies  were  serene,  not  a  cloud  was  in  sig 
Not  an  angry  surge  beat  on  the  shore. 

And  I  gazed  on  the  waters,  and  then  on  the  lig 
Till  my  vision  could  bear  it  no  more. 

Oh !  long  shall  I  think  of  those  silver-bright  lak 
And  the  scenes  they  exposed  to  hiy  view 

My  friends  and  the  wishes  I  formed  for  their  sak 
And  my  bright  yellow  birchen  canoe. 


*  Botula  papyrae». 


t  ¥oa  onlj  I  lore. 


WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 


[Bora,  1794.] 


Mr.  Brtaxt  wm  bom  in  Cuinining:ton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  third  day  of  Nuvrmber,  1794. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  indications  of  superior 
geniaa,  and  hi*  father,  an  eminent  physician,  dis- 
tinguished for  erudition  and  taste  as  well  as  for 
extensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  science, 
watched  with  deep  interest  the  development  of  his 
(acuities  under  the  most  careful  and  judicious  in- 
struction. At  ten  years  of  age  he  made  very  cre- 
ditable translations  from  some  of  the  Latin  poets, 
which  were  printed  in  a  newspaper  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  during  the  vehement  controversies  between 
the  Federalists  and  Democrats,  which  marked  the 
period  of  Jeficrson*s  administration,  he  wrote  **  The 
Embargo,"  a  political  satire,  which  was  printed  in 
Boston  in  1808.  Tasso  when  nine  years  of  age 
wrote  some  lines  to  his  mother  which  have  been 
praised,  Cowlet  at  ten  finished  his  «« Tragical 
History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  Popk  when 
twelve  his  <*  Ode  to  Solitude,"  and  « the  wondrous 
boy  CiiATTKRToir,"  at  the  same  age,  some  verses 
entitled  **  A  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day ;"  but  none 
of  these  pieces  are  superior  to  that  which  gave  a 
title  to  the  volume  of  our  precocious  American. 
The  satire  was  directed  against  President  Jeffkb- 
Bos  and  his  party,  and  has  recently  been  quoted 
to  prove  the  author  an  inconsistent  politician,  the 
last  forty  years  having  furnished  no  ground,  it  may 
be  supposed,  for  such  an  accusation.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  caucus,  in  the  following  extract,  shows 
that  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  character 
of  such  assemblies,  and  it  will  be  confessed  that 
the  lines  are  remarkably  spirited  and  graphic  for 
so  young  an  author: 

**  E*en  while  I  ting,  see  Faction  urge  ber  claim, 
Mblead  with  falsehood,  and  with  seal  inflame ; 
Lift  h<>r  black  banner,  spread  her  empire  wide, 
And  Italic  triumphant  with  a  Fury's  stride. 
8be  blows  ber  brazen  trump,  and,  at  the  sound, 
A  motley  throng,  obedient,  floclc  around ; 
A  mist  of  changing  hue  o*er  all  she  flings, 
And  darkness  perches  on  all  her  dragon  wings ! 

**  Ob,  might  some  patriot  rise,  the  gloom  dispell 
ChaM  Error's  mist,  and  break  her  magic  spell  I 
But  vain  the  wi»h,  for,  hark !  the  murmuring  meed 
Of  hoarse  applause  from  yonder  shed  proceed ; 
Enter,  and  view  the  thronging  concourse  there. 
Intent,  with  gaping  mouth  and  stupid  stare ; 
While,  in  the  midst,  their  supple  leader  stands. 
Harangues  aloud,  and  flnurinhes  his  hands ; 
To  adulation  tunes  his  servile  throat, 
And  sues,  successful,  for  each  blockhead's  vote." 

Some  of  the  democrats  affected  to  believe  that 
Master  Brtaitt  was  older  than  was  confessed,  or 
that  another  person  had  written  "The  Embargo;" 
bat  the  book  was  eagerly  read,  and  in  a  few  months 
a  second  edition  appeared,  with  some  additional 
pieces.  To  this  was  prefixed  the  following  ad- 
vertisement; 


"  A  doubt  having  been  intimated  in  the  Monthly 
Anthology  of  June  last,  whether  a  youth  of  thirteen 
years  could  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem— 
in  justice  to  his  merits  the  friends  of  the  writer 
feci  obliged  to  certify  the  fact  from  their  personal 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
his  literary  improvement  and  extraordinary  talents. 
They  would  premise,  that  they  do  not  come  un- 
called before  the  public  to  bear  this  testimony. 
They  would  prefer  that  he  should  be  judged  by  his 
works,  without  favour  or  affection.  As  the  doubt 
has  been  suggested,  they  deem  it  merely  an  act  of 
justice  to  remove  it,  after  which  they  leave  him  a 
candidate  for  favour  in  common  with  other  literary 
adventurers.  They  therefore  assure  the  public 
that  Mr.  Brtaxt,  the  author,  is  a  native  of  Cum- 
mington,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the 
month  of  November  last  arrived  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  These  facts  can  be  authenticated  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  as  well  as 
by  several  of  his  friends,  who  give  this  notice ;  and 
if  It  be  deemed  worthy  of  further  inquiry,  the  prin- 
ter is  enabled  to  disclose  their  names  and  placet 
of  residence." 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  Brtaitt  en- 
tered an  advanced  class  of  Williams  College,  in 
which  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  attain- 
ments generally,  and  especially  for  his  proficiency 
in  classical  learning.  In  1812  he  obtained  from 
the  faculty  an  honourable  discharge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in 
1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  village  of  Great 
Barrington,  where  he  was  soon  after  married. 

When  but  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  had  written  his  noble  poem  of  *<  Thanatop- 
sis,"  which  was  published  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  1816.*  In  1821  he  delivered  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College 
his  longest  poem,  **  The  Ages,"  in  wliich,  from  a 
survey  of  the  past  eras  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
successive  advances  of  mankind  in  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, and  happiness,  he  endeavours  to  justify  and 
confirm  the  hopea  of  the  pliilanthropist  for  the 
future  destinies  of  man.  It  is  in  the  stanza  of 
Spexser,  and  in  its  versification  is  not  inferior  to 
"  The  Faerie  Queene."  «  To  a  Waterfowl,"  "  In- 
scription for  an  entrance  to  a  Wood,"  and  several 
other  pieces  of  nearly  as  great  merit  were  likewise 
written  during  his  residence  at  Great  Barrington. 

Having  passed  ten  years  in  successful  practice  in 
the  courts,  he  detcnnined  to  abandon  the  unconge- 
nial business  of  a  lawyer,  and  devote  his  attention 
more  exclusively  to  literature.  With  this  view, 
in  1825,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 


*  See  note  on  page  9S. 
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with  a  friend,  establiahed  *•  The  New  York  Re- 
view and  Atheneum  Magazine,"  in  which  he  pub- 
lished several  of  his  finoat  poems,  and  in  "  The 
Hymn  to  Death"  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  who  died  in  that  year.  In 
1 826  he  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  the  "  Even- 
ing Post,"  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
political  and  commercial  gazettes  in  this  country, 
with  which  he  has  ever  since  been  connected. 
In  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  VsRPLANCK  and  Mr.  Saitds  in  the  production 
of  « Tlie  Talisman,'*  an  annual ;  and  he  wrote 
two  or  three  of  the  «« Tales  of  Glauber  Spa,"  to 
which,  besides  himself.  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Paul- 
ding, Mr.  Leggett,  and  Mr.  Sands  were  contributora. 
An  intimate  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and 
Mr.  Sands,  and  when  that  brilliant  writer  died,  in 
1832,  he  assisted  Mr.  Vebplaxck  in  editing  his 
works. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  Mr.  Brtastt  visited 
Europe,  with  his  family,  intending  to  devote  a  few 
years  to  literary  studies,  and  to  the  education  of 
his  children.  He  travelled  through  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  resided  several  months  in 
each  of  the  cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Munich,  and 
Heidelberg.  The  dangerous  illness  of  his  partner 
and  associate,  the  late  William  Leuoett,  com- 
pelled him  to  return  hastily  in  the  early  part  of 
1836.  The  summer  of  1840  he  passed  in  Florida 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Missi'tsippi,  and  in  18<44  he 
revisited  Europe.  He  resides  still  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  continues  to  devote  the  chief  part 
of  his  time  to  the  editorship  of  the  Evening  Post, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  tlio  leading  journal 
of  the  democratic  party. 

In  1832  a  collection  of  all  the  poems  Mr.  Brt- 
AifT  had  then  written  was  published  hi  New  York; 
it  was  soon  after  reprinted  in  Boston,  and  a  copy 
of  it  reaching  Washington  Itivino,  who  was 
then  in  England,  he  caused  it  to  be  ]mblished  in 
London,  where  it  has  since  passed  through  several 
editions.  In  1842  he  published  «'Tbe  Fountain 
and  other  Poems;"  in  1844  "The  White-Footed 
Deer  and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1846  a  splendid 
edition  of  his  complete  Poetical  Works,  illustrated 
with  engravings  from  pictures  by  Leutzc,has  been 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  Carey  &  Hart.  No 
volume  has  issued  from  the  American  press,  of 
which  the  country  should  be  more  proud.  We 
may  send  it  abroad  as  a  representative  of  our  lite- 
rature, and  as  a  proof  of  our  proficiency  in  the  arts. 

The  many  and  high  excellencies  of  Mr.  BntAsr 
have  been  almost  universally  recognised.  With 
men  of  every  variety  of  tastes  he  is  a  favourite. 
His  works  abound  with  passages  of  profound  re- 
tlection  whi(*h  the  philosopher  meditates  in  his 
clos{;t,  and  with  others  of  such  simple  beauty  and 
obvious  intention  as  please  the  most  illiterate. 
In  his  pages  are  illustrated  all  the  common  defini- 
tions of  poetry,  yet  thny  arc  pervaded  by  a  single 
par{)ose  and  spirit  Of  the  essential  but  inferior 
characteristics  of  poetry,  which  make  it  an  art,  he 
bus  a  perfect  mastery.  Very  few  equal  him  in 
grace  and  power  of  expression.  Every  line  has 
compactness,  precision,  and  elegance,  and  flows 


with  its  fellows  in  exquisite  harmony.  His  man- 
ner is  on  all  occasions  fitly  chosen  for  his  subject 
His  verse  is  solemn  and  impressive,  or  airy  and 
playful,  as  suits  his  purpose.  His  beautiful  imagery 
is  appropriate,  and  has  that  air  of  fineshneas  whidi 
distinguishes  the  productions  of  on  authur  writing 
from  his  own  observations  of  life  and  nature  ra- 
ther than  from  books. 

Mr.  Brtant  is  a  translator  to  the  world  of  tbe 
silent  language  of  the  universe.  He  ^  conforms 
his  life  to  the  beautiful  order  of  God*8  works."  In 
the  meditation  of  nature  he  has  learned  high  ks- 
Bons  of  philosophy  and  religion.  With  no  other 
poet  does  the  subject  spring  so  naturally  from  tbe 
object;  tlie  moral,  the  sentiment,  from  the  conteiD- 
plation  of  the  things  about  him.  There  is  notlting 
forced  in  his  inductions.  By  a  genuine  earocstr 
ness  he  wins  the  sympathy  of  his  reader,  and  pre- 
pares him  to  anticipate  his  thought  By  an  imper> 
ceptibio  influence  he  carries  hun  from  the  bcginuing 
to  the  end  of  a  poem,  and  leaves  him  infused  with 
the  very  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived. 

In  his  descriptions  of  nature  there  is  remarkable 
fidelity.  They  convey  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  actual  impression  of  what  is  grand  and  beauti- 
ful and  peculiar  in  our  scenery.  The  old  and 
shadowy  forests  stand  as  they  grew  up  from  tbe 
seeds  God  planted,  the  sea-like  prairies  stretching 
in  airy  undulations  beyond  the  eye's  extremes! 
vision,  our  lakes  and  mountains  and  rivers,  he 
brings  before  us  in  pictures  warmly  coloured  with 
the  hues  of  the  imagination,  and  as  truthful  as 
those  which  Colk  puts  on  the  canvas. 

It  has  been  complained  that  there  is  very  little 
sentiment,  very  little  of  the  blending  of  passion 
with  philosophy,  in  Bryant's  poetry;  that  his 
antique  and  dignified  simplicity  is  never  wanned 
with  human  sympathy.  This  is  true  in  a  degree, 
but  in  many  of  his  poems  are  passages  of  touching 
pathos,  and  his  interest  in  his  race  appears,  con- 
trary to  the  general  experience,  to  incroase  with 
his  age. 

It  has  been  denied  by  some  persona,  reasoning 
from  our  descent,  education,  language,  and  man- 
ners, identifying  us  so  closely  with  another  people, 
that  we  can  have  a  distinctive  national  literature. 
But  there  are  very  few  of  Bryant's  poems  that 
could  havo  been  written  in  any  country  but  our 
own.  They  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  our  young 
and  vigorous  life.  He  feels  not  more  sensibly  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  creation  as  manifested  only 
in  our  own  land,  than  he  does  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  that  freedom  and  power  which  is  enjoyed 
by  none  but  the  citizens  of  this  republic.  .To  the 
thoughtful  critic  every  thing  in  his  verse  bcloogi 
to  America,  and  is  as  diffi^rcnt  from  what  marks 
the  poetry  of  England  as  it  is  from  that  which 
most  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Germany  or 
France. 

Mr.  Brta^vt  is  still  in  the  meridian  of  his  Ufe; 
among  the  most  recent  of  his  productions  are  some 
of  the  finest  he  has  written;  and  we  may  look 
with  confidence  to  an  increase  of  the  bases  of  his 
high  reputation,  second  now  to  that  of  no  contem- 
porary who  writes  in  our  language. 
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THE  PRAIRIES. 

IK  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 
.shorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
ich  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name— 
lilies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
y  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
n  the  encircling  Tastness.    Lo !  they  stretch 

undulations,  far  away, 
lie  ocean,  in  his*  gentlest  swell, 
(till,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fix*d, 
otionless  forerer. — Motionless  ?— 
ley  are  all  unchain'd  again.     The  clouds 
over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath, 
rface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
oUows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
nny  ridges.     Breezes  of  the  south ! 
MS  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 
iss  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high, 
lis  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not — ^ye  have 

the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines       Tplay'd 
cas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
om  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
B  calm  Pacific^ — have  ye  &nn'd 
er  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this? 
ith  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work : 
nd  that  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 
loothed  these  verdant  swells,  and'sown  their 
slopes 

lerbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves, 
dged  them  round  with  forests.   Fitting  floor 
8  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky—- 
lowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
tie  constellations !    The  great  heavens 
o  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love,— 
er  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue, 
hat  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills. 
•'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed, 
;  the  high,  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sides^ 
>llow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
legions  sound.    I  think  of  those 
whoae  rest  he  tramples.     Are  they  here— 
Ad  of  other  days? — and  did  the  dust 
Be  fiur  solitudes  once  stir  with  life 
im  with  passion?    Let  the  mighty  mounds 
veriook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
dim  forest,  crowded  with  old  oaks, 
r.     A  race,  that  long  has  pass'd  away, 
hem ; — a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
i,  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the 
ewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms  [Greek 

imetiy,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
ittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  fields 
h*d  their  harvests ;  here  their  herds  were  fed, 
haply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  low'd, 
>wM  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke, 
r  this  desert  murmur*d  with  their  toils, 
ilight  blush'd,  and  lovers  walk*d,  and  woo'd 
rgotten  langpiage,  and  old  tunes, 
nstruments  of  unremember'd  form, 
le  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  man  cam^~ 
aming  hunter-tribes,  warlike  and  fierce, 
e  mound-builders  vanished  firom  the  earth, 
litode  of  centuries  untold 


Has  settled  where  they  dwelt    The  prairie-wolf 
Hunts  in  their  meadows,  and  his  fipesh-dug  den 
Yawns  by  my  path.  The  gopher  mines  the  ground 
Where  stood  ^eir  swarming  cities.    All  is  gone— - 
All — save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  bones— 
The  platforms  where  they  worshipped  unknown 

gods— 
The  barriers  which  they  buildcd  from  the  soil 
To  keep  the  foe  at  bay — till  o*er  the  walls 
The  wild  beleaguerers  broke,  and,  one  by  one. 
The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  heapM 
With  corpses.     The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 
Flock*d  to  those  vast,  uncovered  sepulchres, 
And  sat,  unscared  and  silent,  at  their  ftast. 
Haply  some  solitary  fugitive. 
Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest,  till  the  s^nse 
Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 
Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  U  die. 
Man's  better  nature  triumphed.     Kindly  wdhls 
Welcomed  and  soothed  him ;  the  rude  conquerors 
Seated  the  captive  with  their  chiefs ;  he  chose 
A  bride  among  their  maidens,  and  at  length 
Seem'd  to  forget, — ^yet  ne'er  forgot, — the  wife 
Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  little  ones 
Butcher'd,  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  his  race. 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  being.     Thus  arise 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength, 
And  perish,  as  the  quickening  breath  of  God 
Fills  them,  or  is  withdrawn.    The  red  man,  too— 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  ao  long. 
And,  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sought 
A  wider  hunting-ground.    The  beaver  builds 
No  longer  by  these  streams,  but  far  away. 
On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  face — among  Mifleouri*s  springs^ 
And  pools  whose  issues  swell  the  Oregon, 
He  rears  his  little  Venice.     In  these  plains 
The  bison  feeds  no  more.     Twice  twenty  leagues 
Beyond  remotest  smoke  of  hunter*s  camp. 
Roams  the  majestic  brute,  in  herds  that  shake 
The  earth  with  thundering  steps — ^yet  here  I  meet 
His  ancient  footprints  stamp'd  beside  the  pooL 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 
Mjrriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds. 
And  biitls,  that  scarce  have  leam'd  the  fear  of  man, 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles,  of  the  ground, 
Startlingly  beautifuL    The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The  bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 
With  whom  he  came  across  the  eastern  deep, 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmu  rings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age. 
Within  the  hollow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.    From  the 

gpround 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.     The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream* 
And  I  am  in  the  wilderness  alone. 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  Tisible  forms,  she  ipeaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.   When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart;— 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around— 
Earth, and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Gomes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-bcholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  is  laid  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, — 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone— nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers,  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre* — ^The  hills 
Rock-ribb*d,  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  Tales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods — drivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  pour'd  round 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,-*     [all, 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — ^yct  the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
^n  their  last  sleep— the  dead  there  reign  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest^ — and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
Unheeded  by  the  living — and  no  friend 
Take  nute  of  thy  de^^rture  1    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  eadi  one,  as  before,  will  chase 


His  favourite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  sht 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  lo: 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 
The  youth  in  Ufe*s  green  spring,  and  he  w 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  i 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 
By  those  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  tl 
So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shal 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave,  at  nigh 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  i 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grav 
Like  one  that  draws  tlie  drapery  of  his  cot 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreai 


FOREST  HYMN. 

Thx  groves  were  God's  first  temples.   E 
leamM 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,— ere  he  fi 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wi 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 
And  ofier'd  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanki 
And  supplication.     For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences, 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  plan 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  i 
Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  be 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  p< 
And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  negl 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  ailore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?  Let  me,  t 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged,  wood. 
Offer  one  hymn — thrice  happy,  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  ear. 

,  Father,  thy  hand 

Hath  rear'd  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didi 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They,  in  thy 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy 
And  shot  towards  heaven.  The  century-livini 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tope,  grew  old  an 
Among  their  branches ;  till,  at  last,  they  si 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  di 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim ' 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  ] 
Report  not    No  fantastic  carvings  show, 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race,  to  change  the  f 
Of  thy  fair  works.  But  thou  art  here— thoi 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds, 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music ; — thou  art  in  the  cooler  breathy 
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irom  the  ininoft  darknen  of  the  place, 
,  ecmroely  felt; — the  bukj  tmnlu,  the  ground, 
seh,  mout  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee, 
i  continual  worship; — nature,  here, 
tranquilUtj  that  thou  dost  love, 
( thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around, 
>erch  to  perch,  the  solitaiy  bird 
;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  midst  its  herbs, 
softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
r  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
ihc  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 
f  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
perfections.  Grandeur,  strength,  and  graoe, 
re  to  speak  of  thee.   This  mighty  oak, 
ose  immovable  stem  I  stand,  and  seem 
:  annihilated, — not  a  prince, 
hat  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 
ore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 
ind  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  his  root 
ity,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
broad  sun.    That  delicate  forest  flower, 
lelicate  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 
anation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
lie  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
re  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe, 
beart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
ice,  round  me— the  perpetual  work 
creation,  finish'd,  yet  renewed 
r.    Written  on  thy  works,  I  read 
Bson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
1  grow  old  and  die — but  see,  again, 
n  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
presses— ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth, 
ta  beautiful  forms.    These  lofty  trees 
not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestora 
;r  beneath  them.     O,  there  is  not  lost 
'  earth's  charms:  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
he  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
zshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 
?t  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
arch-enemy,  Death— ^yea,  seats  himself 
the  tyrant's  throne — ^the  sepulchre, 
r  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
his  own  nourishment    For  he  came  forth 
thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 
re  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselves 
n  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
ives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
meration  bom  with  them,  nor  scem'd 
;^  than  the  hoaiy  trees  and  rocks 
d  them ;— and  there  have  been  holy  men 
IcemM  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
;  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
ble  virtue.     Here  its  enemies, 
issions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink, 
emble  and  are  still.    O,  God  !  when  thou 
:are  the  world  vrith  tempests,  set  on  Are 
!avens  with  (idling  thunderbolts,  or  fill, 
ill  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
rift,  darK  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
rowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  thy  call. 


Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by  1 
O,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad,  unchuin'd  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 


HYMN  TO  THE  NORTH  STAR. 

Tux  sad  and  solemn  night 
Has  yet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fires ; 

The  glorious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires ; 
All  through  her  silent  watches,  gliding  slow, 
Her  constellations  come,  and  climb  the  heavens, 
and  go. 

Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they: 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar. 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way : 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  dim. 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with  him* 

And  thou  dost  see  them  rise, 
Star  of  the  Pole !  and  thou  dost  see  them  set 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies. 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old,  unmoving  station  yet. 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train, 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue  western  main. 

There,  at  mom*s  rosy  birth. 
Thou  lookest  meekly  through  the  kindling  air. 

And  eve,  that  round  the  earth 
Chases  the  day,  beholds  thee  watching  there ; 
There  noontide  finds  thee,  and  the  hour  that  calla ' 
The  shapes  of  polar  flame  to  scale  heaven's  azure 
walls. 

Alike,  beneath  thine  eye, 
The  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  light  are  done ;       ^ 

High  towards  the  star-lit  sky 
Towns  blaze — the  smoke  of  battle  blots  the  sun— 
ITie  night^torm  on  a  thousand  hills  is  loud — ^' 
And  the  strong  wind  of  day  doth  mingle  sea  and 
cloud. 

On  thy  unaltering  blaze 
The  half-wreck'd  mariner,  his  compass  lost. 

Fixes  his  steady  gaze, 
And  steers,  undoubting,  to  the  (nendly  coast; 
And  they  who  stray  in  perilous  wastes,  by  night, 
Are  glad  when  thou  dost  shine  to  guide  their  foot- 
steps right 

And,  therefore,  bards  of  old. 
Sages,  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood, 

Did  in  thy  beams  behofd 
A  beauteous  type  of  that  unchanging  good. 
That  bright,  eternal  beacon,  by  whose  ray 
The  Toyager  of  time  should  shape  his  hecdftil  way. 
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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FREEDOM. 

Hkke  are  old  trees,  tall  oaks,  and  gnarled  pines, 
That  stream  with  gray-green  moases;  hero  the 

ground 
Was  never  touch*d  by  spade,  and  flowers  spring  np 
Unsown,  and  die  nngather'd.    It  is  sweet 
To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 
And  leaping  squirrels,  wandering  brooks  and  winds 
That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter  as  they  pass 
A  fragrance  from  the  cedars  thickly  set 
With  pale  blue  berries.    In  these  peaceful  shades — 
Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old — 
My  thoughts  go  up  the  long  dim  path  of  years, 
Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Liberty. 

O  FaRKDox!  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crown'd  his  slave, 
When  he  took  ofl*  the  gyves.    A  bearded  man, 
Arm* d  to  the  teeth,  art  thou :  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword;  thy 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarr'd      [brow, 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;  tliy  massive  limbs 
Arc  strong  and  struggling.     Power  at  thee  has 

launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnmgs  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hsst  from  Hea- 
Merciless  Power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep,  [ven. 
And  his  swart  armourers,  by  a  thousand  fixes. 
Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet  while  he  deems  thee 

bound. 
The  links  are  shiverM,  and  the  prison  walls 
Fall  outward ;  terribly  thou  springest  forth, 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  burning  pile, 
And  shoutcst  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birth-right  was  not  given  by  human  hands : 
Thou  wert  twin-bom  with  man.    In  pleasant  fields. 
While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  him, 
To  tend  the  quiet  flock  and  watch  the  stars, 
And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 
Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood, 
Bidat  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf. 
His  only  foes :  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  eailiest  fiirrows  on  the  mountain  side, 
Soft  with  the  Deluge.    Tyranny  himself 
The  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look. 
Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obey'd. 
Is  later  bom  than  thou ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye. 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age ; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler ;  ho  shall  weave  his  snares, 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
His  withered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  faU  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
Quaint  maskers,  forms  of  fair  and  gallant  mien, 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  graceful  words 
To  charm  thy  ear ;  while  his  sly  imps,  by  stealth. 
Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  tfaread  on 

thread, 
That  grow  to  fetters;  or  bind  down  thy 


With  chains  conceal'd  in  chaplets.     Oh !  no 
Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by 
Thy  sword,  nor  yet,  O  Freedom!  close  thy  I 
In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
And  thou  must  watch  and  combat,  till  tfie  da 
Of  the  new  Earth  and  Heaven.    But  wouldst 
Awhile  from  tumult  and  the  frauds  of  men. 
These  old  and  friendly  solitudes  invite 
Thy  visit    They,  while  yet  the  forest  trees 
Were  young  upon  the  unviolated  earth. 
And  yet  the  moss-stains  on  the  rock  were  nr 
Beheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced. 


THE  RETURN  OF  YOUTH. 

Mt  fiiend,  thou  sorrowest  for  thy  golden  prir 

For  thy  fair  youthful  years  too  swift  of  flij 
Thou  musest,  with  wet  eyes,  upon  the  time 

Of  cheerful  hopes  that  fill'd  the  world  with 
Years  when  thy  heart  was  bold,  thy  hand  was  st 

Thy  tongue  was  prompt  the  generous  thou^ 
speak, 
And  willing  faith  was  thine,  and  scorn  of  wr( 

Summoned  the  sudden  crimson  to  thy  chec 

Thou  lookest  forward  on  the  coming  days. 

Shuddering  to  feci  their  shadow  o*er  thee  c: 
A  path,  thick-set  with  changes  and  decays. 

Slopes  downward  to  the  place  of  common  s 
And  tiiey  who  walk*d  with  thee  in  life's  first  s 

Leave  one  by  one  thy  side,  and,  waiting  nt 
Thou  seest  the  sad  companions  of  thy  age — 

DuU  love  of  rest,  and  weariness,  and  fear. 

Yet  grieve  thou  not,  nor  think  thy  youth  is  g( 

Nor  deem  that  glorious  season  e*er  could  d 
Thy  pleasant  youth,  a  little  while  withdrawn, 

Waits  on  the  horizon  of  a  brighter  sky ; 
Waits,  like  the  morn,  that  folds  her  wing  and  b 

Till  the  slow  stars  bring  back  her  davniing  I 
Waits,  like  the  vamsh'd  spring,  that  slumb* 
bides. 

Her  own  sweet  time  to  waken  bud  and  flo^ 

There  shall  he  welcome  thee,  when  thou  shalt  t 

On  his  bright  morning  hills,  with  smiles  : 
sweet 
Than  when  at  first  he  took  thee  by  the  hand. 

Through  the  fair  earth  to  lead  thy  tender  f 
He  shall  bring  back,  but  brighter,  broader  stilJ 

Life's  early  gloiy  to  thine  eyes  again. 
Shall  clothe  thy  spirit  with  new  strength,  and 

Thy  leaping  heart  with  warmer  love  than  '■ 

Hast  thou  not  glimpses,  in  the  twilight  here. 

Of  mountains  where  immortal  mora  pievai 
Comes  there  not,  through  the  silence,  to  thin 

A  gentle  rustling  of  the  morning  gales ; 
A  murmur,  wafted  from  that  glorious  shores 

Of  streams  that  water  banks  for  ever  &ir. 
And  voices  of  the  loved  ones  gone  befciv^ 

More  musical  in  that  oekfdal  airl 
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THE  WINDS. 

nds,  ye  unseen  cnnents  of  the  mr, 

\j  je  play*d  a  few  brief  honn  ago ; 

•e  the  murmnring  bee;  je  toei*d  the  hair 

'  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow; 

Vd  the  round,  white  cloud  through  depths  of 

blue; 
x>k  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew; 

you  the  catalpa*s  blossoms  flew, 
It  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  g^rass  like  snow. 

re  ye  changed!  Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound, 
take  the  whirlpoors  fury  and  its  might ; 
lountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 

valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight 
ouds  before  you  sweep  like  eagles  past; 
omes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast ; 

the  roofs  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast, 
ward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight 

eary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain, 
icape  your  wrath;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  dead. 
Bt  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain; 
!  harvest  field  becomes  a  liver's  bed ; 
3rrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around, 
turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drown'd,  ^ 
railing  voices,  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
if  as  the  rushing  floods  close  over  head. 

ft  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
rildcr  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray; 
ig  its  waters  round  you,  as  a  bird 
igs  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's 

spray, 
to  the  breakingmast  the  sailor  clings; 
3op  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 
ake  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
1  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

rage  ye  thus? — no  strife  for  liberty      [fear, 
I  made  you  mad ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through 
lain'd  your  pinions,  till  ye  wrench'd  them  free, 
1  rush'd  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere : 
e  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow ; 
>'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go; 
's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of 

snow, 
r  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

wild  winds!  a  mightier  power  than  yours 

chains  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  lies ; 

ceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 

itch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes : 

irmed  warriors  all  around  him  stand, 

as  he  struggles,  tighten  eveiy  band, 

ift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 

pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

),  when  that  wronged  spirit  of  our  race, 
ill  break,as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains, 
eap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place, 
nd  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fiuitfril  plains, 
im  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 
iste  the  lovelinesa  that  time  could  spare, 
I  the  earth  with  wo,  and  blot  her  fair 
oonadousliraairt  with  blood  from  homanvviiii. 


But  may  he,  like  the  spring-time,  come  abroad. 

Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might. 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  Croo, 

Come  spouting  up  the  unseal'd  springs  to  light; 

Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet. 

The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hynmings  sweet, 

And  mom  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet. 

Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night 


OH  MOTHER  OP  A  MIGHTY  RACE ! 

Oh  mother  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers. 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years. 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheeks  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  the  morning  hills  with  red ; 
Thy  step — the  wild  deer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  wootls.  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

Ay,  let  them  rail — those  hani^hty  ones— 
While  safe  thou  dwcllest  with  thy  sons. 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art — 
How  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe ! 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride, 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide ; 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  valley  shades; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen: 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  the  lone  rivers  of  the  west ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  fear'd. 

In  woodland  homes. 
And  where  the  solemn  ocean  foams ! 

There 's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprcss'd, 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head. 
For  the  starved  labourer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds. 
Stops  and  calls  bock  his  baffled  hounds. 

Oh,  fair  youni?  mother !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nnbler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise. 

And,  OS  they  fleet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour. 
Shall  brif^htcn,  and  tliy  form  shall  tower ; 
And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  bom. 
Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn, 

Before  thine  eye, 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die ! 
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SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

Oim  band  is  hw,  but  tnie  and  tried, 

Oar  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  Dritiah  aoldier  tremUea 

When  Marioh's  name  ii  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood. 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thomj  vinea, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Wo  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil : 
We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gather*d 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  8luml>er  long  and  sweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
T  is  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 
'T  is  life  to  feel  the  nightrwind 

That  lif^s  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp-^ 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs. 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Mariott, 

For  Mahiox  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer. 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more. 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 


TO  THE  PAST.  ^ 

Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domaii 

And  fetters,  sure  and  fiut. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  nign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn, 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom ; 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth. 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  that  draws'  us  to  the  grou 

And  last,  man's  life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends — ^the  good — the  ki 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 
The  venerable  form — ^the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — ^yearns  with  desire  intena 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence 

In  vain — thy  gates  deny 
All  passage,  save  to  those  who  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  givest  them  back — ^nor  to  the  broken  hei 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown — to  thoe 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gather'd,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea. 

Labours  of  good  to  man, 
Unpubtish'd  charity — unbroken  faith — 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltcr'd  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unrevered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame. 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappear'd. 

Thine^  for  a  space,  are  they^ 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolU  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past ! 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb,  from  earliest  time. 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perish'd — no ! 
Kind  words,  remember'd  voices,  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 
And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat; 

All  shall  come  back,  each  tie 
Of  pure  afiection  shall  he  knit  agadn; 

Alone  shall  evil  die. 
And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  2h  thy  leign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  aprang. 

And  her,  who,  still  and  cold, 
FiDs  the  next  grave— the  beautifiil  and  yoanir. 
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HUNTER  OF  THE  PRAIRIES. 


is  is  freedom ! — these  pure  i 
e  never  stsin'd  with  Tillage  smoke : 
ignnt  wind,  that  through  them  flies, 
eathed  firom  wastes  by  plough  unbroke. 
vith  my  rifle  and  my  steed, 

her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 

me,  where  the  red  deer  feed 
le  green  desert — and  am  free. 

re  the  fair  sarannaa  know 
xirriera  in  the  bloomy  grass ; 
ver  breeze  of  heaven  may  blow, 
earn  of  heaven  may  glance,  I  pass, 
ures,  measureless  as  air, 
bison  is  my  noble  game ; 
lunding  elk,  whose  antlers  tear 
branches,  falls  before  my  aim. 

xe  the  river-fowl  that  scream 
n  the  long  stripe  of  waving  sedge ; 
nr,  that  marks  my  weapon's  gleam, 
»  vainly  in  the  forest's  edge ; 
I  the  she-wolf  stands  at  bay ; 
brinded  catamount,  that  lies 
n  the  boughs  to  watch  his  prey, 
1  in  the  act  of  springing,  diies. 

rhat  free  growth  the  elm  and  plane 
5  their  huge  arms  across  my  way, 
>ld,  and  cumber*d  with  a  train 
'iiies,  as  huge,  and  old,  and  gray ! 
ray  the  lucid  streams,  and  find 
aint  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  shades; 
>ring  the  flowers  that  scent  the  wind 
!re  never  scythe  has  swept  the  glades. 

the  fire,  when  frostwinds  sere 
heavy  herbage  of  the  ground, 
R  his  annual  harvest  here, 
1  roaring  like  the  battle's  sound, 
irrying  flames  that  sweep  the  plain, 
smoke-streams  gushing  up  the  sky: 
the  flames  with  flames  again, 
at  my  door  they  cower  and  die. 

rom  dim  woods,  the  aged  past 
ks  solemnly ;  and  I  behold 
ondless  future  in  the  vast 
lonely  river,  seaward  roU'd. 
.•eds  its  founts  with  rain  and  dewl 
y  moves,  I  ask,  its  gliding  mass, 
&ins  the  bordering  vines,  whoseJl)lue, 
ht  clusters  tempt  me  as  I  pass? 

are  these  streams — my  steed  obeys, 
g^es,  and  bears  me  through  the  tide, 
ire  these  woods — ^I  thread  the  maze 
iant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
tiU  day's  last  glimmer  dies 
woody  vale  and  grassy  height ; 
nd  the  voice,  and  glad  the  eyes 
;wdco«.my»ton.tnight 


AFTER  A  TEMPEST. 

Ths  day  had  been  a  day  of  wind  and  storm ; — 

The  wind  was  laid,  the  storm  was  overpast^ — 
And,  stooping  from  the  xenith,  bright  and  warm 

Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last. 

I  stood  upon  the  upland  slope,  and  cast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene, 

Where  the  vast  plain  lay  girt  by  mountains  vast. 
And  hills  o'er  hills  lifted  their  heads  of  green, 
With  pleasant  vales  scoop'd  out  and  villages  be- 
tween. 

The  rain-drops  glistened  on  the  trees  around. 

Whose  shadows  on  the  tall  grass  were  not  stirr'd. 
Save  when  a  shower  of  diamonds  to  the  ground 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  startled  bird ; 

For  birds  were  warbling  round,  and  bees  were 
About  the  flowers ;  the  cheerful  rivulet  sung  [heard 

And  gossip'd,  as  he  hasten'd  ocean-ward ; 
To  the  gray  oak  the  squirrel,  chiding,  clung. 
And  chirping  from  the  ground  the  grasshopper 
upsprung. 

And  from  beneath  the  leaves  that  kept  them  dry 

Flew  many  a  glittering  insect  here  and  there. 
And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly, 

That  seem'd  a  living  blossom  of  the  air. 

The  flocks  came  scattering  from  the  thicket,  where 
The  violent  rain  had  pent  them ;  in  the  way 

Stroll'd  groups  of  damsels  frolicsome  and  fair; 
The  farmer  swung  the  scythe  or  tum'd  the  hay, 
And  'twixt  the  heavy  swaths  his  children  were  at 
play. 

It  was  a  scene  of  peace — and,  like  a  spell. 
Bid  that  serene  and  golden  sunlight  fall 

Upon  the  motionless  wood  that  clothed  the  fell. 
And  precipice  upspringing  like  a  wall, 
And  glassy  river  and  white  waterfall. 

And  happy  living  things  that  trod  the  bright 
And  beauteous  scene;  while  far  beyond  them  all. 

On  many  a  lovely  valley,  out  of  sight. 

Was  pour'd  from  the  blue  heavens  the  same  sefl, 
golden  light 

I  look'd,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  scene 
An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be. 

When,  o'er  earth's  continents  and  isles  between. 
The  noise  of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony ; 

When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 
No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee, 

Nor  the  black  stake  be  dress'd,  nor  in  the  sun 

The  o'erlabour'd  captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were 
done. 

Too  long,  at  clash  of  arms  amid  her  bowers 
And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  has  stood  aghast. 

The  fair  earth,  that  should  only  blush  with  flowera 
And  ruddy  fruits ;  but  not  for  aye  can  last 
The  storm,  and  sweet  the  sunshine  when  'tis  past 

Lo,  the  clouds  roll  away — ^they  break — ^they  fly, 
And,  like  the  glorious  light  of  summer,  cast 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  from  the  embracing  sky. 

On  all  the  peaceful  worid  the  smile  of  heaven 
ahallUe. 
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THE  RIVULET. 


Ton  Ihde  rill  that,  fimn  th«  ipriiigi 
Of  yonder  grove,  its  current  bringi, 
PUyi  on  the  slope  a  while,  and  thai 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again, 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet,  when  life  was  new. 
When  woods  in  early  green  were  dress'd. 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warmer  breezes,  travelling  out, 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers  about. 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would  stray. 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play. 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal  hymn, 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim, 
With  blooming  cheek  and  open  brow, 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou* 

And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  < 
And  I  had  grown  in  love  with  fame, 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side. 
Words  cannot  tell  how  bright  and  gay 
"The  scenes  of  life  before  me  lay. 
'Then  glorious  hopes,  that  now  to  speak 
Vould  bring  the  blood  into  my  cheek, 
PaasM  o'er  me ;  and  I  wrote,  on  high, 
A  aane  I  deem*d  should  never  die. 

Tears  change  thee  not    Upon  yon  hill 
The  iaS  old  maples,  verdant  still. 
Yet  t^,  in  gptandeur  of  decay, 
How  swift  the  years  have  pass'd  away, 
Bince  first,  a  child,  and  half-afraid, 
I  waader'd  in  the  forest  shade. 
Thoo,  everjoyoos  rivulet. 
Dost  dim|^,  leap,  and  prattle  yet ; 
And  spoituig  with  the  sands  that  pav« 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave. 
And  dancing  to  thy  own  wild  chime. 
Thou  laughest  at  tiie  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear ; 
As  pore  thy  limpid  waters  run. 
As  bright  they  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
As  fresh  and  tliick  the  bending  ranks 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks ; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew. 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue ; 
As  green  amid  thy  current's  stress, 
Tloats  the  scarce-rooied  watcr-crcss ; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird,  in  thy  glen, 
-8till  cnirps  as  merrily  as  then. 

Thou  changest  not — but  I  am  changed, 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged ; 
And  the  grave  stranger,  cone  to  see 
The  play-place  of  his  infancy, 
'Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 
Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brim. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  are  past* 
Too  bright,  too  beaudfUl  to  last 
I've  tried  the  world — it  wean  no  move 
The  colouring  of  romance  it  won. 
Yet  well  has  Nature  kept  the  truth 
•Dha  promised  to  my  earliest  youth.: 


The  radiant  beauty,  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
Shows  freshly,  to  my  sober'd  eye. 
Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  goiM  by. 

A  few  brief  years  shall  pass  away. 
And  I,  all  trembling,  weak,  and  gray, 
Bow'd  to  the  earth,  which  waits  to  ki. 
My  ashes  in  the  embracing  mould, 
(If  haply  the  dark  will  of  fete 
Indulge  my  life  so  long  a  date,) 
May  come  for  the  last  time  to  look 
Upon  my  childhood's  fevourite  brook. 
Then  dimly  on  my  eye  shall  gleam 
The  sparkle  of  thy  dancing  stream ; 
And  fkintly  on  my  ear  shall  fell 
Thy  prattling  current's  merry  call ; 
Yet  shalt  thou  flow  as  glad  and  bright 
As  when  thou  met'st  my  infent  sight 

And  I  shall  sleep— and  on  thy  side, 
.As  ages  after  ages  glide. 
Children  their  early  sports  shall  try. 
And  pass  to*  hoary  age,  and  die. 
But  thou,  unchanged  from  year  to  yei 
Gayly  shalt  play  and  glitter  here ; 
Amid  young  flowers  and  tender  grass 
Thy  endless  infancy  shalt  pass; 
And,  singing  down  thy  narrow  glen, 
Shalt  mock  the  fading  race  of  men. 


JUNE. 


I  OAiBD  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round; 
And  thought,  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune. 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  b 

A  cell  Jwithin  the  frozen  mould, 
A  coffin  borne  through  sleet. 

And  icy  clods  above  it  roll'd, 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat— 

Away ! — I  will  not  think  of  these 

Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze, 
Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 

And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  press'd 

Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest 

There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  1 

The  golden  light  should  lie, 
And  thick,  young  herbs  and  groups  of  fl 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale,  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  hei 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming  bird. 

And  what,  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon. 
Come,  from  the  viUage  sent. 

Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  nioon» 
With  feiry  laughter  Uentl 
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And  whit  iC  in  tlie  evening  light. 
Betrothed  loven  walk  in  eight 

Of  my  low  monmnentt 
I  would  &e  lorely  scene  aroand 
Might  know  no  isdder  dght  nor  loimd. 

I  know,  I  know  I  ihoiild  not  ne 
The  season's  giorioos  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soil  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  Uoom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

These  to  their  softcn'd  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been. 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 
Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills. 
Is — that  bis  grave  is  green ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear,  again,  his  living  voice. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  tho  sultry  day ! 

Sratefuliy  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now. 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high 
their  spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  saiL    I  vrelcome  thee 

Po  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea ! 

Nor  I  alone— A  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 

\nd  lan^id  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 

.\nd  lanq^ishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound. 
Lies  the  vast  inland,  stietch'd  beyond  the  sight 

fflo  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, — 

GroD*s  blessing  breathed  upon  the  Oadnting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

Phe  wid<$,  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs, 

The  strange,  deep  harmonics  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the 
grsse. 

Stoop  o*er  the  place  of  graves,  and  softly  sway 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  gfeaming  stone ; 

Fhat  they  who  near  die  churchyard  willows  stray. 
And  Ikten  in  the  deepening  gloom,  alone. 

May  think  of  gentle  souls  that  pass'd  away, 
Like  ttiy  pore  hreath,  into  the  vast  unknown, 

Sent  ferth  frmn  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men, 

Ind  gone  into  the  hoondleia  heaven  again. 


The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 
His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more 
deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed. 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  svreep. 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go— but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more ; 

Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  sliall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


LINES  ON  REVISITING  THE  COUNTRY. 


I  sTAiTD  upon  my  native  hills  again. 

Broad,  round,  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky, 
With  garniture  of  waving  grasa  and  grain. 

Orchards,  and  beechcn  forests,  basking  lie, 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between. 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 

A  lisping  voice  and  glancing  eyes  are  near, 
And  ever  restless  feet  of  one,  who,  now, 

Gathcre  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year; 
There  plays  a  gladness  o*er  her  fiiir  young  brow. 

As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  her  sight. 

Upheaved  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light. 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye, 
•>  To  gaze  upon  the  mountains,  to  behold. 
With  deep  affection,  the  pure,  ample  sky. 
And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  roU'd, 
To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 
The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here,  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat. 
Its  horrid  sounds,  and  its  polluted  air; 

And  where  the  season's  milder  fervours  best. 
And  gales,  that  sweep  tho  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird,  and  sound  of  running  stream. 

Am  come  a  while  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun !  thou  canst  not  wake. 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take^ 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray, 

Sweeps  the  blue  streams  of  pestilence  away. 

The  mountain  wind !  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows — when,  in  the  sultry 
time, 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast,  cerulean  hall. 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime ; 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow, 

Health  and  refireshment  on  the  worid  below. 
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THE  OLD  MAN'S  COUNSEL. 

Axoire  our  hills  and  yalleys,  I  have  known 
Wise  and  gn.ve  men,  who,  while  their  diligent 

hands 
Tended  or  gather*d  in  the  fruits  of  earth, 
Were  reverent  learners  in  the  solemn  school 
Of  Nature.    Not  in  vain  to  them  were  sent 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  or  the  vernal  shower 
That  darkened  the  brown  tilth,  or  snow  that  beat 
On  the  white  winter  hills.  Each  brought,  in  turn, 
Some  truth ;  some  lesson  on  the  life  of  man. 
Or  recognition  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
Who  veils  his  glory  with  the  elements. 

3no  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-hair*d  man, 
Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would ; 
K  genial  optimist,  who  daily  drew 
From  what  he  saw  his  quaint  moralities. 
Kindly  ho  held  communion,  though  so  old, 
With  mo,  a  dreaming  boy,  and  taught  me  much, 
That  books  tell  not,  and  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 

The  sun  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven, 
And  stecp'd  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  hills, 
And  emerald  wheat-fields,  in  his  yellow  light. 
V[ion  the  npi)lp  tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  cluster'd,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom, 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full,  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not.    Within  the  woods. 
Whose  young  and  half-transparent  leaves  scarce 

cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 
Danced  on  their  stalks;  the  shad-bush,  white  with 

flowers. 
Brightened  the  glens;  the  new-leaved  butternut, 
And  quivering  poplar,  to  the  roving  breeze 
Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.     In  the  fields, 
I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 
On  the  young  grass.    My  heart  was  touchM  with 

j«y» 

At  so  much  beauty,  flushing  every  hour 

Into  a  fuller  l)eauty ;  but  my  friend. 

The  thoughtful  ancient,  standing  at  my  side, 

Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.     I  ask'd  him  why. 

«*  Well  may'st  thou  join  in  gladness,"  ho  replied, 

<*  Witli  the  glad  eajth,  her  springing  plants  and 

flowers, 
And  this  soft  wind,  the  herald  of  the  green. 
Luxuriant  summer.    Thou  art  young,  like  them. 
And  well  mayst  thou  rejoice.   But  while  the  flight 
Of  seasons  fills  and  knits  tliy  spreading  frame. 
It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  and  dims 
These  eyes,  whose   fading  light  shall  soon  be 

qucnch'd 
In  utter  darkness.     Hcarest  thou  that  bird  V 

1  listened,  and  from  midbt  the  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  low  signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wears 
A  salMe  ruff  around  hb  mottled  neck : 
Partridge  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams. 
And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.     He  beat 
Gainst  his  barr'd  sides  his  speckled  wings,  and 

made 
A  sound  like  distant  thunder;  slow  the  strokef 


At  first,  then  fast  and  filter,  till  ait  length 
They  pass'd  into  a  murmur,  and  were  sliU. 

«There hast  thou,"  said  my  fnend,  •<afittiD 
Of  human  life.    'T  is  an  old  truth,  I  know 
But  images  like  these  will  freshen  truth. 
Slow  pass  our  days  in  childhood,  eveiy  day 
Seems  like  a  century ;  rapidly  they  gUde 
In  manhood,  and  in  life's  decline  they  fly; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm. 
Seen  rather  than  distinguish'd.    Ah !  I  seei 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark. 
By  swiftly-running  waters  hurried  on 
To  shoot  some  mighty  clifl*.    Along  the  ban 
Grove  after  grove,  rock  after  frowning  rock, 
Bare  sands,  and  pleasant  homesteads;  fl 

nooks. 
And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  app 
Each  after  each ;  but  the  devoted  skiff 
Darts  by  so  swiftly,  that  their  images 
Dwell  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dweU 
In  dim  confusion ;  faster  yet  I  sweep 
By  other  banks,  and  the  great  gpulf  is  near. 

«*  Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  lo 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slovi 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoug 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren;  so,  when  thou  shalt 
Into  these  barren  years  that  fleet  away 
Before  their  fruits  are  ripe,  thou  mayst  not 
A  mind  unfumish'd,  and  a  withered  heart.' 

Long  since  that  white-hair'd  ancient  sle] 

still. 
When  the  red  flower-buds  crowd  the  c 

bough. 
And  the  rufTd  grouse  is  drumming  far  wit 
The  woods,  his  venerable  form  again 
Is  at  my  side,  his  voice  is  in  my  ear. 


AN  EVENING  REVERIE.* 

Thk  summer  day  has  closed — the  sun  is 
Well  have  they  done  their  office,  those  brighl 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west   The  green  blade  of  the  gi 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropp'd  it;  the 

twig 
Has  spread  its  platted  tissues  to  the  sun; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have 
And  withcr'd ;  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  i 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  av 
Their  resurrection.     Insects  from  the  pools 
Have  fill'd  the  air  a  while  with  humming  i 
That  now  are  still  forever;  painted  moths 
Have  wandcrM  the  blue  sky,  and  died  agai 
The  mother-bird  hath  broken,  for  her  brood 
Their  prison-shells,  or  shoved  them  firom  tb 

*  From  an  onOnlshcd  poesn. 
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d  for  their  Mriiait  iligfat  la  bright  alcoTei, 
dluid  cottages  with  berky  wells, 
tome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town, 
ni  hmve  daepM  with  joy  the  new-bom  babe, 
i,  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore 
ers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
throng'd  dty,  haTe  been  hollow'd  out, 
I'd,  and  cloaed.  This  day  hath  parted  friends, 
le'er  before  were  parted ;  it  hath  knit 
riendships;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  plight 
ith,  and  tmst  her  peace  to  him  who  long 
roo*d ;  and  it  hath  heard,  from  lips  which  late 
eloquent  of  love,  the  first  harsh  word, 
old  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flown, 
ell  to  the  sweet  sunshine !     One  glad  day 
od  now  to  childhood's  merry  days, 
ne  calm  day  to  those  of  quiet  age. 
le  fleet  hours  run  on ;  and  as  I  lean 
the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit 
«e  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  ^ho  twine 
ts  for  the  bride.    The  mother  from  the  eyes 
'  sick  infant  shades  the  painful  light, 
idly  listens  to  his  quick-drawn  breath, 
lou  great  Movement  of  the  universe, 
ange,  or  Flight  of  Time— for  ye  are  one ! 
learest,  silently,  this  visible  scene 
'ight*s  shadow,  and  the  streaming  rays 
rlight,  whither  art  thou  bearing  me  1 
he  mighty  current  sweep  me  on, 
low  not  whither.    Man  foretells  afar 
nirsea  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 
ows  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright: 
•th  the  eclipse  of  sorrow  and  of  death 
unforewamed.    Who  next,  of  those  I  love, 
)ass  from  life,  or,  sadder  yet,  shall  foil 
virtue!     Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 
friends,  or  shame,  and  general  scorn  of 
men — 

\,  who  can  bear  ?^-or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain, 
:y  within  my  path?     Or  shall  the  yean 
ne,  with  soil  and  inoffensive  pace, 
le  stilly  twilight  of  my  agel 
the  portals  of  another  life, 
low,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength, 
1  around  mel     O!  beyond  that  bourne, 
vast  cycle  of  being,  which  begins 
t  broad  threshold,  with  what  fairer  forms 
he  great  law  of  change  and  progress  clothe 
lungsl  Orently — so  have  good  men  taught — 
,  and  without  grief,  the  old  shall  glide 
le  new,  the  eternal  flow  of  things, 
bright  river  of  the  fields  of  heaven, 
oumey  onward  in  perpetual  peace. 


HYMN  OF  THE  CITY. 

or  in  iStie  solitude 

may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or  see 

nly  in  savage  wood 

inny  vale,  the  present  Deity ; 

r  only  hear  his  voice 

t  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rcjoioe. 


Even  here  do  I  behold 
Thy  steps.  Almighty ! — here,  amidst  the  crowd 

Through  the  great  city  rolFd, 
With  everlasting  murmur,  deep  and  loud — 

Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
'Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind. 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwellings  lies, 

And  lights  their  inner  homes — 
For  them  thou  fiU'st  with  air  the  unbounded  skies, 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  spirit  is  around, 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng — 

Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brme, 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast — 
The  quiet  of  that  moment,  too,  is  thine ; 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Writhkk,  'midst  foiling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way ! 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  o£  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  sidel 


There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathles 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost 


All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd. 
At  that  fiur  hei^^t,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Tliough  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bendy 

Soon,  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest 

Thou  'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart 
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He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  houndleis  tkj  tfaj  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  most  tn»d  alone, 

Will  lead  my  atepa  ari^it. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


Ovoc  this  soft  tur^  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah !  neyer  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gush'd  the  life-blood  of  her  brav^— 
Gush'd,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now,  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solcnm  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouth*d  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry ; 

O !  be  it  never  heard  again. 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now» 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  fiiendless  warfare !  lingering  long 
Through  weaiy  day  and  weary  year* 

A  wild  and  many-weapon'd  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet,  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 
The  sage  may  frown — ^yet  faint  thon  not, 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last. 
The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crush'd  to  earth,  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  help*d  thee  flee  in  fisar. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  peal'd 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  graTe. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWER 

Thi  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods. 

And  meadows  brown  and  sear. 
Heap'd  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove^ 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust. 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown. 

And  from  the  shrubs  the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  Uie  crow, 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flo^ 

That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 
Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie. 

But  the  cold  November  rein 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth. 

The  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet. 

They  perish'd  long  ago, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died. 

Amid  the  summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod. 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook 

In  autumn  beauty  stood, 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  hetvi 

As  falls  the  plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gon 

From  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mikl  daj 

As  still  such  days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  hoe 

From  out  their  winter  home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  ii  hetn 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  watera  of  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  tite  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  side; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her. 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one. 

Like  that  young  fnend  of  oun. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 

Slkould  perish  with  the  flowern. 
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THE   FUTURE   LIFE. 

I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 
embodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 
3f  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 
iahes  among  the  dust  we  tread  ? 

feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
I  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not ; 
he  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again 
erenest  eyes  the  tender  thought 

liy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there  T 
irt  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  given  ? 
on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer, 
be  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  in  heaven? 

s  framed  by  hcaven^s  life-breathing  wind, 
3splendence  of  that  glorious  sphere, 
'  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 
HI  forget  the  love  that  joined  us  here; 

bat  lived  through  all  the  stormy  past, 
ekJy  with  my  harsher  nature  bore, 
r  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last, — 
expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more  ? 

lot  than  mine,  and  larger  light, 
lee  there  ;  for  thou  hast  bow*d  thy  will 
homage  to  the  rule  of  n£^ht, 
est  all,  and  renderest  good  for  ilL 

m  aordid  cares  in  which  I  dwell  . 
ind  consume  the  heart,  ss  heat  the  scroll ; 
1  has  left  its  scar — that  fire  of  hell 
its  frightfril  scar  upon  my  soul. 

fi  thou  wear'st  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
m  not  kef  p  the  same  beloved  name, 
fair  thoughtfril  brow,  and  gentle  eye, 
'  in  he«ven*s  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same  1 

not  teach  me  in  that  calmer  home 
idom  that  I  leamM  so  ill  in  tins'— 
m  which  is  love — till  I  become 
companion  in  that  land  of  bliss? 


THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

blossom,  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
>lour*d  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
•penest,  when  the  quiet  light 
ds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

comest  not  when  violets  lean 
andering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
jmbines  in  purple  dressed, 
er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

6?aitest  late,  and  com*st  alone, 
woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
osts  and  shortening  days  portend 
^  year  is  near  his  end. 

loth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
hroug^  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
•blue— as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
er  from  its  cerulean  walL 


I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart 


OH.  FAIREST  OF  THE  RURAL  MAIDS 

Or,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids ! 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades ; 
Green  bouf^s,  and  glimpses  of  the  sky, 
Were  all  ti^at  met  thy  infant  eye. 

Thy  sports,  thy  wanderings,  when  a  child, 
Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wiW ; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
Is  in  the  light  shade  of  thy  locks ; 
Thy  step  is  as  the  wind,  that  weaves 
Its  playful  way  among  the  leaves. 

Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen ; 
Their  lashes  are  the  herbs  that  look 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook. 

The  forest  depths,  by  foot  unpress'd. 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast ; 
The  holy  peace  that  fills  the  air 
Of  those  calm  solitudes,  is  there. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  SORROW. 

Skvsn  long  years  has  the  desert  rain 
Dropped  on  the  clods  that  hide  thy  face ; 

Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  and  pain 
I  have  tliought  of  thy  burial  place. 

Thought  of  thy  frite  in  the  distant  west, 
Dying  with  none  that  loved  thee  near ; 

They  who  flung  the  earth  on  thy  breast 
Tum'd  from  the  spot  without  a  tear. 

TTicre,  I  think,  on  that  lonely  grave, 
Violets  spring  in  the  soft  May  shower ; 

There  in  the  summer  breezes  wave 
Crimson  phlox  and  moccasin  flower. 

There  the  turtles  alight,  and  there 
Feeds  with  her  fawn  the  timid  doe ; 

There,  when  tlie  winter  woods  are  bare. 
Walks  the  wolf  on  the  crackling  snow. 

Soon  wilt  thou  wipe  my  tears  away ; 

All  my  task  upon  earth  is  done ; 
My  poor  father,  old  and  gray. 

Slumbers  beneath  the  church-yard  stone. 

In  the  dreams  of  my  lonely  bed. 
Ever  thy  form  before  me  seems; 

All  night  long  I  talk  with  the  dead. 
All  day  long  I  think  of  my  di'eama 

This  deep  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches, 
This  long  pain,  a  sleepless  pain^ 

When  the  Father  my  spirit  takes 
I  shall  fbel  it  no  more  again. 


CARLOS  WILCOX. 


(Bora,  1794.    DM,  1887.] 


The  ancestors  of  Carlos  Wilcox  were  among 
the  early  emigrants  to  New  England.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  farmer  at  Newport,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  poet  was  bom,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October,  1794.  When  he  was  about 
four  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Orwell,  in 
Vermont;  and  there,  a  few  years  afterward,  he  ac- 
cidentally injured  himself  with  an  axe;  the  wound, 
for  want  of  care  or  skill,  was  not  healed ;  it  was  a 
cause  of  suffering  for  a  long  period,  and  of  lame- 
ness during  his  life ;  it  made  him  a  minister  of 
religion,  and  a  poet. 

Perceiving  that  this  accident  and  its  conse- 
quences unfitted  him  for  agricultural  pursuits,  his 
parents  resolved  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Castleton ;  and  when  fifteen, 
to  the  college  at  Middlebury.  Here  he  became  re- 
ligious, and  determined  to  study  theology.  He 
won  the  respect  of  the  officers,  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates, by  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  the  graTity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  manliness  of  his  conduct; 
and  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
languages  and  polite  letters. 

He  was  graduated  in  1813;  and  after  spending 
a  few  months  with  a  maternal  uncle,  in  Georgia, 
he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Andover,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when 
one  of  his  classmates  died,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
his  fellows  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration.  The 
departed  student  was  loved  by  all  for  his  excellent 
qualities;  but  by  none  more  than  by  Wilcox; 
and  the  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  purity  of 
diction  which  characterized  his  eulogy,  established 
his  reputation  for  genius  and  eloquence  in  the 
seminary. 

Wilcox  had  at  this  time  few  associates ;  he  was 
a  melancholy  man;  **I  walk  my  room,"  he  remarks, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  **with  my  hands  clasped  in 
anguish,  and  my  eyes  streaming  with  tears;"  he 
complained  that  his  mind  was  unstrung,  relaxed 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  reaction ;  that  he  had 
lost  all  control  of  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
become  a  pawive  slave  of  circumstances;  «I  feel 
borne  along,"  he  says,  "  in  despairing  listlessncss, 
guided  by  the  current  in  all  its  windings,  without 
resolution  to  raise  my  head  to  see  where  I  am,  or 
whither  I  am  going ;  the  roaring  of  a  cataract  before 
me  would  rather  lull  me  to  a  deeper  sleep  than 
rouse  me  to  an  effort  to  escape  destruction."  His 
sufferings  were  apparent  to  his  friends,  among 
whom  there  were  givings-out  concerning  an  un- 
requited poHiiion,  or  the  faithlessness  of  one  whose 
hand  had  been  pledged  to  him ;  and  he  himself 
mentioned  to  some  who  were  his  confidants,  troubles 
of  a  different  kind :  he  was  indebted  to  the  college 
faculty,  and  in  other  ways  embarrassed.  Whatever 
may  havf>  been  the  cause,  all  perceived  that  there 


was  something  preying  on  his  mind ;  that  h 
ever  in  dejection. 

As  time  wore  on,  he  became  more  cheerfu 
finished  the  regular  course  of  theological  sti 
in  1817,  and  in  the  following  spring  rcturD 
Vermont,  where  he  remained  a  year.  In  this  j 
he  began  the  poem,  in  which  he  has  sung 

**0f  tnie  Bpnevolpnre,  Its  rharmft  divine, 
Willi  other  motivei*  to  rail  forth  Its  power, 
And  iu  fraud  triumphs." 

In  1819,  Wilcox  began  to  preach;  and  hii 
fessional  labours  were  constant,  for  a  year,  8 
end  of  which  time  his  health  failed,  and  h 
cepted  an  invitation  from  a  friend  at  Salisbui 
Connecticut,  to  reside  at  his  house.  Here  I 
mained  nearly  two  years,  reading  his  favc 
authors,  and  composing  "The  Age  of  Bei 
Icnce."  The  first  book  was  published  at 
Haven,  in  1822;  it  was  favourably  received  b 
journals  and  by  the  public  He  intended  to 
plete  the  poem  in  five  books ;  the  second, 
and  fourth,  were  left  by  him  when  he  died, 
for  the  press;  but,  for  some  reason,  only  brief 
ments  of  them  have  been  printed. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  Wilcox  dc 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  of  «  Tl 
ligion  of  Taste,"  a  poem  which  he  prono' 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  Co 
and  in  the  following  winter  he  was  ordaii 
minister  of  the  North  Congregational  Chur 
Hartford.  He  soon  obtained  a  high  reputati< 
eloquence ;  his  sermons  were  long,  preparec 
great  care,  and  delivered  with  deep  feeling, 
labours  were  too  arduous ;  his  health  rapid 
clined;  and  in  the  summer  of  1825,  he  s 
relief  in  relaxation  and  travel.  He  visited 
York,  Philadelphia,  the  springs  of  Saratoga 
for  the  last  time,  his  home  in  Vermont.  I 
autumn  he  returned  to  his  parish,  where  1 
mained  until  the  spring,  when,  finding  hi 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  h 
to  the  government  of  the  church  his  resign 
It  was  reluctantly  accepted,  for  he  had  em 
himself,  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  to  all  who 
him.  The  summer  of  1826  was  passed  at 
port,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea- 
and  bathing  in  the  surf  would  restore  his  I 
He  was  disappointed ;  and  in  September,  he  ^ 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshirt 
afterward  went  to  Boston,  where  he  rem  lin 
veral  weeks.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  De« 
he  received  an  invitation  to  preach  in  Danbi 
Connecticut,  He  went  immediately  to  hi 
parish,  and  during  the  winter  discharged  the 
of  his  profession  regularly.  But  as  the  i 
came  round,  his  strength  failed ;  and  on  th« 
of  May,  1827,  he  died. 
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re  is  much  merit  in  some  pasBages  of  the 
tnt  of  the  «« Age  of  Benevolence.**  Wiicox 
ouB,  gentle-hearted,  and  unaffected  and  re- 
in hie  manners.  The  general  character  of 
etry  is  religious  and  ainoore.    He  was  a 


lover  of  nature,  and  he  described  rural  sights  and 
sounds  with  singular  clearness  and  fidelity.  In  the 
ethical  and  narrative  parts  of  his  poems,  he  was  less 
successful  than  in  the  descriptive ;  but  an  earnest- 
ness and  simplicity  pervaded  all  that  he  wrote. 


SPRING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.* 

6  swoln  in  drenching  rain,  seeds,  germs,  and 
buds 

it  the  touch  of  vivifying  beams, 
by  their  secret  force,  the  vital  lymph 
ive  runs,  and  spreads  o*er  wood  and  field 
J  of  verdure.     Clothed,  in  one  short  week, 
ed  Nature  in  her  full  attire. 
!  first  mom,  light  as  an  open  plain 
he  woodland,  fiU'd  with  sunbeams,  pour'd 
gh  the  bare  tops,  on  yellow  leaves  below, 
itrong  reflection :  on  the  last,  'tis  dark 
Full-grown  foliage,  shading  all  within, 
short  week  the  orchard  buds  and  blooms ; 
ow,  when  steep'd  in  dew  or  gentle  showers, 
Is  the  purest  sweetness  to  the  breeze, 
the  tranquil  atmosphere  perfumes, 
-om  the  juicy  leaves  of  sudden  growth, 
le  rank  g^rass  of  steaming  ground,  the  air, 
with  a  watery  glimmering,  receives 
sful  smell,  exhaled  by  warming  rays, 
lay  are  heard,  and  almost  every  hour, 
otes  to  swell  the  music  of  the  groves, 
ion  the  latest  of  the  feathered  train 
aing  twilight  come ;  the  lonely  snipe, 
arshy  fields,  high  in  the  dusky  air, 
le,  but  with  faint,  tremulous  tones, 
ng  or  playing  o'er  the  listener's  head ; 
I  mid  air,  the  sportive  night-hawk,  seen 
a  while  at  random,  uttering  oft 
rful  cry,  attended  with  a  shike 
;l  pinions,  dark,  but  when  uptumM 
t  Uie  brightness  of  tho  western  sky, 
tiite  plume  showing  in  the  midst  of  each, 
ar  down  diving  with  a  hollow  sound ; 
eep  at  first  within  the  distant  wood, 
tiip-poor-will,  her  name  her  only  song. 
•on  as  children  from  the  noisy  sport 
3oping,  laughing,  talking  with  dl  tones, 
r  the  echoes  of  the  empty  bam, 
her  voice  diverted  and  held  mute, 
to  the  margjn  of  the  nearest  grove ; 
hen  the  twilight,  deepen'd  into  night, 
lem  within,  close  to  the  house  she  comes, 
1  its  dark  side,  haply  on  the  step 
irequented  door  lighting  unseen, 
into  strains  articulate  and  clear, 
>sing  sometimes  quicken'd,  as  in  sport 
nimate  throughout,  from  mom  to  eve 
mony,  activity,  and  joy, 
y  Nature,  as  in  her  bless*d  prime, 
lin  to  the  garden  or  green  yard, 

I  and  the  fonr  following  eitracts  are  flrom  **Th» 
lei 


Close  to  the  door,  repairs  to  build  again 
Within  her  wonted  tree ;  and  at  her  work 
Seems  doubly  busy  for  her  past  delay. 
Along  the  surface  of  the  winding  stream. 
Pursuing  every  tum,  gay  swallows  skim. 
Or  round  the  borders  of  the  spacious  lawn 
Fly  in  repeated  circles,  rising  o'er 
Hillock  and  fence  with  motion  serpentine, 
£a^,  and  light    One  snatches  from  the  ground 
A  downy  feather,  and  then  upward  springs, 
Foliow'd  by  others,  but  ofl  drops  it  soon. 
In  playful  mood,  or  from  too  slight  a  hold, 
When  all  at  once  dart  at  the  fialling  prize. 
The  flippant  blackbird,  with  light  yellow  crown. 
Hangs  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  chatters  thick 
Till  her  breath  fails,  when,  breaking  off,  she  drop* 
On  the  next  tree,  and  on  its  highest  limb 
Or  some  tall  flag,  and  gently  rocking,  sits. 
Her  strain  repeating.     With  sonorous  notes 
Of  every  tone,  mix'd  in  confusion  sweet, 
All  chanted  in  the  fulness  of  delight, 
The  forest  rings :  where,  far  around  enclosed 
With  bushy  sides,  and  cover'd  high  above 
With  foliage  thick,  supported  by  bare  trunks, 
Like  pillars  rising  to  support  a  roof. 
It  seems  a  temple  vast,  the  space  within 
Rings  loud  and  clear  with  thrilling  melody. 
Apart,  but  near  the  choir,  with  voice  distinct. 
The  merry  mocking-bird  together  links 
In  one  continued  song  their  different  notes. 
Adding  new  life  and  sweetness  to  them  all. 
Hid  under  shrubs,  the  squirrel,  that  in  fields 
Frequents  the  stony  wall  and  briery  fence. 
Here  chirps  so  shrill,  that  human  feet  approach 
Unheard  till  just  upon  him,  when,  with  cries 
Sudden  and  sharp,  he  darts  to  his  retreat 
Beneath  the  mossy  hillock  or  aged  tree ; 
But  oft  a  moment  after  reappears. 
First  peeping  out,  then  starting  forth  at  once 
With  a  courageous  air,  yet  in  his  pranks 
Keeping  a  watchful  eye,  nor  venturing  far 
Till  left  unheeded.    In  rank  pastures  graze, 
Singly  and  mutely,  the  contented  herd ; 
And  on  the  upland  rough  the  peaceful  sheep ; 
Regardless  of  the  frolic  lambs,  that,  close 
Beside  them,  and  before  their  faces  prone, 
With  many  an  antic  leap  and  butting  feint, 
Try  to  provoke  them  to  unite  in  sport 
Or  g^rant  a  look,  till  tired  of  vain  attempts ; 
When,  gathering  in  one  company  apart. 
All  vigour  and  delight  away  they  run, 
Straight  to  the  utmost  comer  of  the  field. 
The  fence  beside ;  then,  wheeling,  disappear 
In  some  small  sandy  pit  then  rise  to  view ; 
Or  crowd  together  up  the  heap  of  earth 
Around  some  uptnrn'd  root  of  fiillen  tree. 
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And  on  iu  top  a  trombling  moment  itandy 
Then  to  the  distant  flock  at  once  retam. 
Exhilarated  by  the  general  joj, 
And  the  fiur  prospect  of  a  fruitful  year, 
The  peasant,  with  light  heart  and  nimble  step^ 
His  work  pursues,  as  it  were  pastime  sweet 
With  many  a  cheering  word,  his  willing  team 
For  lalwur  fresh,  he  hastens  to  the  field 
Ere  morning  lose  its  coolness ;  but  at  eve. 
When  loosen'd  from  the  plough  and  homeward 

tum'd, 
He  follows  slow  and  silent,  stopping  ofi 
To  mark  the  daily  growth  of  tender  grain 
And  meadows  of  deep  verdure,  or  to  view 
His  scattered  flock  and  herd,  of  their  own  will 
Assembling  for  the  night  by  various  paths, 
The  old  now  freely  sporting  with  the  young. 
Or  labouring  with  uncouth  attempts  at  sport. 


A  SUMMER  NOON. 

A  SULTRY  noon,  not  in  the  summer's  prime, 
When  all  is  fresh  with  life,  and  youth,  and  bloom, 
But  near  its  close,  when  vegetation  stops, 
And  fruits  mature  stand  ripening  in  the  sun, 
Soothes  and  enervates  with  its  thousand  channt, 
Its  images  of  silence  and  of  rest, 
The  melancholy  mind.    The  fields  are  still ; 
The  husbandman  has  gone  to  his  repast, 
And,  that  partaken,  on  the  coolest  side 
Of  his  abode,  reclines  in  sweet  repose. 
Deep  in  the  shaded  stream  the  cattle  stand, 
The  flocks  beside  the  fence,  with  heads  all  prone, 
And  panting  quick.    The  fields,  for  harvest  ripe, 
No  breexes  bend  in  smooth  and  graceful  waves, 
While  with  their  motion,  dim  and  bright  by  turns, 
The  sunshine  seems  to  move ;  nor  e'en  a  breath 
Brushes  along  the  surface  with  a  shade 
-  Fleeting  and  thin,  like  that  of  flying  smoke. 
The  slender  stalks  their  heavy  Ininded  heads 
Support  as  motionless  as  oaks  their  tops. 
0*cr  all  the  woods  the  topmost  leaves  are  still ; 
E'en  the  wild  poplar  leaves,  that,  pendent  hung 
By  stems  elastic,  quiver  at  a  breath. 
Rest  in  the  general  calm.     The  thistle  down. 
Seen  high  and  thick,  by  gazing  up  beside 
Some  shading  object,  in  a  silver  shower 
Plumb  down,  and  slower  than  the  slowest  snow, 
Throufl:h  all  the  sleepy  atmosphere  descends ; 
And  where  it  lights,  though  on  the  steepest  roo^ 
Or  smallest  spire  of  grass,  remains  unmoved. 
White  as  a  fleece,  as  dense  and  as  distinct 
From  the  resplendent  sky,  a  single  cloud, 
On  the  sofl  bosom  of  the  air  becalm'd, 
Dropi*  a  lone  shadow,  as  distinct  and  still. 
On  the  bare  plain,  or  sunny  mountain's  iide ; 
Or  in  the  poliMbM  mirror  of  the  lake. 
In  which  the  deep  reflected  sky  appeam 
A  calm,  sublime  immensity  below. 

No  sound  nor  motion  of  a  living  thing 
The  stillness  breaks,  but  such  as  serve  to  soothe. 
Or  cause  the  soul  to  feel  the  stillness  more. 
The  yellow-hammer  by  the  way-side  picks. 
Mutely,  the  thistle's  seed ;  but  in  her  flight. 


80  moothly  terpentine,  her  wings  aataptm. 
To  rise  a  little,  dmed  to  &U  m  &r. 
Moving  like  sea-fowl  o'er  the  heaving  wavei 
With  each  new  impulse  chimes  a  itMb  noCi 
The  niaset  grasshopper  at  times  ia  heaid. 
Snapping  his  many  wings,  as  half  he  flies, 
Half-hovers  in  the  air.     Where  strikes  the  e 
With  sultriest  beams,  upon  the  sandy  pUin, 
Or  stony  mount,  or  in  the  close,  deep  vale. 
The  harmless  locust  of  this  western  clime. 
At  intervals,  amid  the  leaves  unseen. 
Is  heard  to  sing  with  one  unbroken  sound. 
As  with  a  long-drewn  breath,  beginning  low. 
And  rising  to  the  midst  with  shriller  swell, 
Then  in  low  cadence  dying  all  away. 
Beside  the  stream,  collected  in  a  flock, 
The  noiseless  butterflies,  though  on  the  groa 
Continue  still  to  wave  their  open  fans 
Powder'd  with  gold ;  while  on  the  jutting  ta 
The  spindling  insects  that  frequent  the  bank 
Rest,  with  their  thin,  transparent  wings  outs 
As  when  they  fly.     OiUimes,  though  seMom 
The  cuckoo,  that  in  summer  haunts  our  grov 
Is  heard  to  moan,  as  if  at  every  breath 
Panting  aloud.    The  hawk,  in  mid-air  high, 
On  his  broad  pinions  sailing  round  and  zoun 
With  not  a  flutter,  or  but  now  and  then. 
As  if  his  trembling  balance  to  regain, 
Utters  a  single  scream,  but  faintly  heard, 
And  all  again  is  stilL 


SEPTEMBER. 

Thi  sultry  summer  past,  September  comes 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow-declining  year. 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace; 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come. 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  fiivourite  of  the  world 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds. 
'Tis  now  &r  spent ;  and  tlie  meridian  sun. 
Most  sweetly  smiling  with  attemper'd  beams 
Sheds  gently  down  a  mild  and  grateful  wan 
Beneath  ito  yellow  lustre,  groves  and  woods, 
Checker'd  by  one  night's  frost  with  various 
While  yet  no  wind  has  swept  a  leaf  away, 
Shine  doubly  rich.    It  were  a  sad  delight 
Down  the  smooth  stream  to  glide,  and  aoe  it  t 
Upon  each  brink  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues 
The  yellow,  red,  or  purple  of  the  trees 
That,  singly,  or  in  tufts,  or  forests  thick 
Adorn  the  shores ;  to  see,  perhaps,  the  &'de 
Of  some  high  mount  reflected  far  below, 
With  ite  bright  colouni,  intermix'd  with  spo< 
Of  darker  green.     Yes,  it  were  sweetlr  sad 
To  wander  in  the  open  fields,  and  hear, 
E'en  at  this  hour,  the  noonday  hardly  past, 
The  lulling  insects  of  the  summer's  night ; 
To  hear,  where  lately  buzzing  swarms  were  1 
A  lonely  bee  long  roving  here  and  there 
To  find  a  single  flower,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Then  rising  quick,  and  with  a  louder  hum. 
In  widening  circles  round  and  round  hit  hei 
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t  bj  thfl  Ustener  flying  daar  awaj, 

>  knil  tha  fields  a  last  adiea ; 

r,  within  tbe  woodland*!  aiinny  tid% 

11  of  mooc,  nothing  aave,  perfaapa, 

and  of  nntdialU,  by  the  Kininel  dropp'd 

Mne  tall  beech,  £Mt£iiling  through  the  leatee. 


SUNSET  IN  SEPTEMBER.* 

sun  now  mts  upon  the  mountain  tope^ 
to  sink  behind^is  half  conceal'd — 
>w  is  gone :  the  last  feint,  twinkling  beam 
n  twain  by  the  shaq>  rising  riilge. 

0  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 

3nly  one  small  cloud,  so  still  and  thin, 
oughly  imbued  with  amber  light, 

transparent,  that  it  seems  a  spot 
hter  riiy,  beyond  the  fiirthest  mount, 
o'er  the  hidden  orb;  or  where  a  few 
larrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 

end  sharpen'd  to  a  necM]le*s  point, 
iklen  bordoa^metimes  straight  and  fmooth, 
netimes  erinkling  like  the  lightning  stream, 
lour's  space  above  the  mountain  lie ; 
n  the  whole  consolidated  mass, 
ily  threaten*d  rain,  is  broken  up 
bousand  parts,  and  yet  is  one, 
the  ocean  broken  into  waves ; 

its  spongy  parts,  imbibing  deep 
ist  eflulgence,  seem  like  fleeces  dyed 

y  perton,  wtio  but  witnessed  the  tplendnur  of 
t  scenery  In  Andover,  will  recof  nise  with  delight 
u  well  as  general  truth  and  beauty  of  this  de- 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  New  England,  a  spot 
e  sun  goes  down,  of  a  clear  summer*s  evening, 

1  much  grandeur  reflected  over  earth  and  sky. 
inter  season,  too,  it  is  a  most  magnlfleent  and 
e  sc^ne.  The  great  extent  of  the  landscape ; 
lion  of  the  hill,  on  the  broad,  level  sunioiit  of 
ind  the  buildings  of  tbe  Theological  Institution; 
isiphitheatre  of  luxuriant  forest  and  field,  which 
n  Its  base,  and  swells  away  into  the  heavens ; 
et  outline  of  the  horiaon ;  the  noble  range  of 
intaloB  in  the  background,  that  seem  to  retire 
id  another  almost  to  infinite  distance ;  together 
uagnificent  expanse  of  sky  visible  at  once  from 
ted  spot,— theM  features  constitute  at  all  tinips 
a  which  the  lover  of  nature  can  never  be  weary 
ng.  When  the  sun  goes  down.  It  is  all  in  a  Uase 
descending  glory.  The  sunset  ki  tbe  most  per- 
jitiful  when  an  afternoon  shower  has  Just  pre- 

Tbe  gorgeous  clouds  roll  away  like  masses  of 
rbe  sky,  close  to  the  horixon,  is  a  sea  of  the 
irple.  The  setting  sun  shines  through  the  mist, 
n  from  the  wet  forest  and  meadow,  and  makes 
sred  fsllage  appear  Invested  with  a  brilliant 
insparency.  Nearer  to  the  eye,  the  trees  and 
B  sparkling  whh  fresh  rain-drops,  and  over  the 
•ne,  the  parting  rays  of  sunlight  linger  with  a 
tano,  as  if  reluctant  to  pass  entirely  away.  Then 
rarylMg  «mu  of  twilight,  **  fading,  still  fading," 
ire  are  out  In  their  beauty,  and  a  cloudless  night 
Ith  its  silence,  shadows,  and  repose.  In  the 
indover  combines  almost  every  thing  to  charm 
t«  the  feelings  of  tbe  student.  In  winter,  the 
tern  blasts,  that  sweep  fresh  ft^om  the  snow- 
ba  Grand  Monadnock,  make  the  Invalid,  at  least, 
-Rev.  O.  B.  CHnvia. 


Deep  scarlet,  safiron  light,  or  crimson  dark. 
As  diey  are  thick  or  thin,  or  near  or  more  xemoCi^ 
All  fiiding  soon  as  lower  sinks  the  stm, 
Till  twilight  end.    But  now  another  scenes 
To  me  moat  beautiful  of  all,  appears: 
The  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
Throughout  the  west,  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye. 
Not  dazzling,  but  dilating  with  calm  force 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye, 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  mdlow  peach 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  moat  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening-star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades, 
Till  changed  into  the  azure  of  mid-heaven. 

Along  tbe  le%'el  ridge,  o'er  which  the  sun 
Descended,  in  a  single  row  arranged. 
As  if  thus  planted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
Majestic  pines  shoot  up  into  the  sky. 
And  in  its  fluid  gold  seem  half-dissolved. 
Upon  a  nearer  peak,  a  cluster  stands 
With  shafts  erect,  and  tops  converged  to  one, 
A  stately  colonnade,  with  verdant  roof; 
Upon  a  nearer  still,  a  single  tree. 
With  shapely  form,  k>oks  beautiful  alone ; 
While,  farther  northward,  through  a  narrow  paai 
Scoop'd  in  the  hither  range,  a  single  mount 
Beyond  the  rest,  of  finer  smoothness  seems. 
And  of  a  softer,  mora  ethereal  blue, 
A  pyramid  of  polishM  sapphire  built. 

But  now  the  twilight  mingles  into  one 
The  rarious  mountains ;  levels  to  a  plain 
This  nearer,  lower  landscape,  dark  with  shade. 
Where  every  object  to  my  sight  presents 
Its  shaded  side ;  while  here  upon  the«  walls. 
And  in  that  eastern  wood,  upon  the  trunks 
Under  thick  foliage,  reflective  shows 
Its  yellow  lustre.     How  distinct  the  line 
Of  the  horizon,  parting  heaven  and  earth ! 


SUMMER  EVENING  LIGHTNING. 

Tail  off  and  low 
In  the  horizon,  from  a  sultry  cloud, 
Where  sleeps  in  embryo  the  midnight  storm. 
The  silent  lightning  gleams  in  fitful  sheets. 
Illumes  the  solid  mass,  revealing  thus 
Its  darker  fraqnnents,  and  its  ragged  verge ; 
Or  if  the  bolder  fancy  so  conceive 
Of  its  fantastic  forms,  revealing  thus 
Its  gloomy  caverns,  rugged  sides  and  tops 
With  beetling  clifis  grotesque.    But  not  so  bright 
The  distant  flashes  gleam  as  to  efiace 
The  window's  image,  on  the  floor  impressed 
By  the  dim  crescent ;  or  outshines  the  light 
Cast  from  the  room  upon  the  trees  hard  by, 
If  haply,  to  illume  a  moonless  night. 
The  lighted  taper  shine ;  though  lit  in  v.iin, 
To  waste  away  unused,  and  from  abroad 
Distinctly  through  the  open  window  seen. 
Lone,  pede,  and  still  as  a  sepulchral  lamp. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  IMAGINATION.* 

JuBT  in  the  centre  of  that  wood  wu  reared 
Her  castle,  all  of  marble,  smooth  and  white ; 
Above  the  thick  young  trees,  its  top  appeared 
Among  the  naked  trunks  of  towering  height ; 
And  here  at  mom  and  eve  it  glitter'd  bright. 
As  oflen  by  the  fiBur-oflf  traveller  seen 
In  level  sunbeams,  or  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  low  moon  shot  in  her  rays  between 
That  wid&«pread  roof  and  floor  of  solid  foliage 
green. 

Through  this  wide  interval  the  roving  eye 
From  turrets  proud  might  trace  the  waving  line 
Where  meet  the  mountains  green  and  azure  sky. 
And  view  the  deep  when  sun-gilt  billows  shine ; 
Fair  bounds  to  sight,  that  never  thought  confine. 
But  tempt  it  far  beyond,  till  by  the  charm 
Of  some  sweet  wood-note  or  some  whispering  pine 
Caird  home  again,  or  by  the  sofl  alarm 
Of  Love's  approaching  step,  and  her  encircling  arm. 

Through  this  wide  interval,  the  mountain  side 
8how*d  many  a  sylvan  slope  and  rocky  steep : 
Here  roaring  torrents  in  dark  forests  hide ; 
There  silver  streamlets  rush  to  view,  and  leap 
Unheard  from  lofty  clifls  to  valleys  deep : 
Here  rugged  peaks  look  smooth  in  sunset  glow, 
Along  the  clear  horizon's  western  sweep ; 
There  from  some  eastern  summit  moonbeams  flow 
Along  o'er  level  wood,  far  down  to  plains  below. 

Now  stretch'd  a  blue,  and  now  a  golden  zone 
Round  that  horizon ;  now  o'er  mountains  proud 
Dim  vapours  rest,  or  bright  ones  move  alone : 
An  ebon  wall,  a  smooth,  portentous  cloud. 
First  muttering  low,  anon  with  thunder  loud. 
Now  rises  quick,  and  brings  a  sweeping  wind 
O'er  all  that  wood  in  waves  before  it  bow'd ; 
And  now  a  rainbow,  with  its  top  behind 
A  spangled  veil  of  leaves,  seems  heaven  and  earth 
to  bind. 

Above  the  canopy,  so  thick  and  green, 
And  spread  so  high  o'er  that  enchanted  vale. 
Through  scatter'd  openings  oft  were  glimpses  seen 
Of  fleecy  clouds,  that,  link'd  together,  sail 
In  moonlight  clear  before  the  gentle  gale : 
Sometimes  a  shooting  meteor  draws  a  glance ; 
Sometimes  a  twinkling  star,  or  planet  pale,  ' 
Long  holds  the  lightetl  eye,  as  in  a  trance ; 
And  oft  the  milky-way  gleams  through  the  white 
expanse. 

That  castle's  open  windows,  though  half-hid 
With  flowering  vines,  show'd  many  a  vision  fair : 
A  &ce  all  bloom,  or  light  young  forms,  that  thrid 
Some  maze  within,  or  lonely  ones  that  wear 
The  garb  of  joy  with  sorrow's  thoughtful  air. 
Oft  caught  the  eye  a  moment :  and  the  sound 
Of  low,  sweet  music  often  issued  there. 
And  by  its  magic  held  the  listener  bound. 
And  seem'd  to  hold  the  winds  and  forests  &r  around. 

•  Thi»  and  the  two  extracti  wbieh  follow  are  fh>m 
"  Tlie  Rellf  Ion  of  Taste.*' 


Within,  the  qaeen  of  all,  in  pomp  or  mirU 
While  glad  attendants  at  her  glance  unfok 
Their  shining  wings,  and  fly  through  heave 

earth. 
Oft  took  her  throne  of  burning  gems  and  g 
Adom'd  with  emblems  that  of  empire  told. 
And  rising  in  the  midst  of  trophies  bright. 
That  bring  her  memory  from  the  days  of  c 
And  help  prolong  her  reign,  and  with  the  f 
Of  every  year  increase  the  wonders  of  her  o 

In  all  her  dwelling,  tales  of  wild  romance, 
Of  terror,  love,  and  mystery  dark  or  gay. 
Were  scatter'd  thick  to  catch  the  wandering  g 
And  stop  the  dreamer  on  his  unknown  wa; 
There,  too,  was  every  sweet  and  lofty  lay, 
The  sacred,  classic,  and  romantic,  sung 
As  that  enchantress  moved  in  might  or  pla 
And  there  was  many  a  harp  but  newly  str 
Yet  with  its  fearless  notes  the  whole  wide 
rung. 

There,  from  all  lands  and  ages  of  her  hnu 
Were  marble  forms,  array 'd  in  order  due. 
In  groups  and  single,  all  of  proudest  name 
In  them  the  high,  the  fair,  and  tender  grev 
To  Ufe  intense  in  love's  impaseion'd  view. 
And  from  each  air  and  feature,  bend  and  s 
Each  shapely  neck,  and  Up,  and  forehead  ( 
O'er  each  enamour'd  sense  so  deep  a  spell. 
The  thoughts  but  with  the  past  or  bright  ideal 

The  walk  around  told  all  the  pencil's  pow 
There  proud  creations  of  each  mighty  han 
Shone  with  their  hues  and  lines,  as  in  the 
When  the  last  touch  was  given  at  the  cod 
Of  the  same  genius  that  at  first  had  plann 
Exulting  in  its  great  and  glowing  thought 
Bright  scenes  of  peace  and  war,  of  sea  an< 
Of  love  and  glory,  to  new  life  were  wrou( 
From  history,  from  fable,  and  firom  nature  br 

With  these  were  others  all  divine,  drawn 
From  ground  where  oft,  with  aigns  and  i 

dread, 
The  lonely  prophet  doom'd  to  sudden  fall 
Proud  kings  and  cities,  and  with  gentle  tr 
Bore  life's  quick  triumph  to  the  humble  d 
And  where  strong  angels  flew  to  blast  or  i 
Where  martyr'd  hosts  of  old,  and  youthfi 
And  where  their  mighty  Lord  o'er  land  an 
Spread  life  and  peace  till  death,  then  aprea 

through  the  grave. 

From  these  fix'd  visions  of  the  hallowed  < 
Some  kindling  gleams  of  their  ethereal  gl 
Would  ofttimes  fall,  as  from  the  opening 
On  eyes  delighted,  glancing  to  and  fro. 
Or  fasten'd  till  their  orbs  dilated  grow; 
Then  would  the  proudest  seem  with  joy  t 
Truths  they  had  fear'd  or  felt  ashamed  to 
The  skeptic  would  believe,  the  loct  ret  urn 
And  all  the  cold  and  low  would  seem  to  rise  an 

Theirs  was  devotion  kindled  by  the  vast. 
The  beautiful,  impassion'd,  and  refined ; 
And  in  the  deep  enchantment  o'er  them  c 
They  look'd  from  earth,  and  soar'd  above  th< 
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1  blMi^d  cmlm  of  an  abttnusted  mind, 
'M  commanion  with  things  all  its  own, 
ODS  snblime  and  lovely ;  at  the  blind, 
arthly  aoenes,  forgotten,  or  unknown, 
ideal  worlds,  and  wander  there  alone. 

were  the  lone  enthusiasts,  wont  to  dwell 
all  whom  that  enchantress  held  subdued, 
the  holiest  circle  of  her  spell, 
3  meaner  spirits  never  dare  intrude, 
dwelt  in  calm  and  silent  solitude, 
n  the  love  of  all  the  high  and  sweet, 
ught,  and  art,  and  nature,  and  imbued 
its  devotion  to  life's  inmost  seat, 
vn  from  all  the  charms  which  in  thai  val- 
ley 


ROUSSEAU  AND  COWPER. 

BAu  could  weep— yes,  with  a  heart  of  stone 
apions  sophist  could  recline  beside 
lire  and  peaceful  lake,  and  muse  alone 
its  lovelinefls  at  eventide : 
small  running  waves,  in  purple  dyed 
th  bright  clouds,  or  all  the  glowing  sky, 
;  white  saib  that  o'er  its  bosom  glide, 
n  surrounding  mountains  wild  and  high, 
rs  unbidden  gush*d  firom  his  enchanted  eye. 

3  were  not  the  tears  of  feeling  fine, 
ef  or  love ;  at  fancy's  flash  they  flow'd, 
iming  drops  from  some  proud,  lonely  pine, 
itning  fired ;  his  heart  with  passion  glow'd 
consumed  his  life,  and  yet  he  show'd 
ing  coldness  both  to  friend  and  foe, 
la,  with  its  centre  an  abode 
tting  fire,  chills  vrith  the  icy  snow 
ai  desert  brow  the  Uving  world  below. 

e  but  justly  wretched  from  his  crimes  t 
vhy  was  Cowpbr's  anguish  oft  as  keen, 
dl  the  heaven-bom  virtue  that^sublimes 
and  feeling,  and  to  things  unseen 
le  pure  heart  through  clouds  that  roll  be- 


rth and  skies,  to  darken  human  hope  f 

•refore  did  those  clouds  thus  intervene 

der  vain  faith's  lifted  telescope, 

ve  him  in  thick  gloom  his  weary  way  to 

ITopel 

»,  could  give  himself  to  musing  deep ; 
calm  lake  at  evening  he  could  stand, 
and  sad,  to  see  the  moonlight  sleep 
its  breast,  by  not  an  insect  fann'd, 
!ar  low  voices  on  the  far-off  strand, 
»ugh  the  still  and  dewy  atmosphere 
m's  soft  tones  waked  by  some  gentle  hand, 
renting  shore  and  woody  island  near 
■  qoick  retoni'd  more  mellow  and  more 
lear. 

)  eould  cherish  wild  and  mournful  dreams, 
pine  grove,  when  low  the  full  moon  fidr 
nder  lofty  tops  her  level  beams, 
tog  die  siiaika  of  trunks  erect  and  bare, 


In  stripes  drawn  parallel  with  order  rare, 
As  of  some  temple  vast  or  colonnade. 
While  on  green  turf,  mode  smooth  without  his  care, 
He  wanderM  o'er  its  stripes  of  light  and  shade 
And  heard  the  dying  day-breeze  all  the  boughf 
pervade. 

'Twas  thus  in  nature's  bloom  and  solitude 
He  nursed  his  grief  till  nothing  could  assuage ; 
'T  was  thus  hid  tender  spirit  was  subdued. 
Till  in  life's  toils  it  could  no  more  en^ge ; 
And  his  had  been  a  useless  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  been  gifted  with  no  sacred  power, 
To  send  his  thoughts  to  every  future  age ; 
But  he  is*  gone  where  grief  will  not  devour. 
Where  beauty  will  not  fade,  and  skies  will  never 
lower. 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

AiTD  thou,  to  whom  long  worshipp'd  nature  lends 
No  strength  to  fly  from  grief  or  bear  its  weight. 
Stop  not  to  rail  at  foes  or  fickle  friends. 
Nor  set  the  work!  at  naught,  nor  spurn  at  fate ; 
None  seek  thy  misery,  none  thy  being  hate ; 
Break  from  thy  former  self,  thy  life  begin ; 
Do  thou  the  good  thy  thoughts  oft  meditate. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  the  good  man's  peace  within. 
And  at  thy  dying  day  bis  vrreath  of  glory  win. 

With  deeds  of  virtue  to  embalm  his  name. 
He  dies  in  triumph  or  serene  delight ; 
Weaker  and  weaker  grows  his  mortal  frame 
At  every  breath,  but  in  immortal  might 
His  spirit  grows,  preparing  for  its  flight : 
The  world  recedes  and  fades  like  clouds  of  even, 
But  heaven  comes  nearer  fast,  and  grows  more 

bright. 
All  intervening  mists  far  off  are  driven ; 
The  world  will  vanish  soon,  and  all  will  soon  be 

heaven. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief  1 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppress'd  with  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief  t 
Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold : 
'T  is  when  the  rose  is  wrapp'd  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  lieauty ;  not  when,  all  unroll'd. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom  rich  and  &ir 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the  am- 
bient air. 

Wake,  thou  that  steepest  in  enchanted  bowers. 
Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  the 

night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  number'd  houn 
To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 
Wake  ere  the  earthbom  charm  unnerve  thee  quite. 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  address'd ; 
Do  something — do  it  soon — with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest. 
And  God  himself  inactive  were  no  longer  bless'd 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind. 
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Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food. 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined ; 
Pray  Heaven  with  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose— to  begin,  pursue, 
With  thoughts  all  fix'd  and  feelings  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review. 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  will  Heaven  permit 
-  To  Ught  on  man  as  from  the  passing  air ; 
The  Inmp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  care. 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare ; 
And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towers 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  rare. 
That,  mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and 
showers 
Of  half  a  century,  g^ws  alone  before  it  flowers. 

Has  immortality  of  name  been  given 
To  them  that  idly  worship  hills  and  groves. 
And  bum  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  1 
Did  NswToir  learn  from  fancy,  as  it  roves, 
To  measure  worlds,  and  follow  where  each  moves  1 
Did  HowABD  gain  renown  that  shall  not  cease. 
By  wanderings  wild  that  nature's  pilgrim  loves  ? 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  itii  peace. 
By  mucnng  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles  of 
Greece  t 

Beware  lest  thou,  fit>m  sloth,  that  would  appear 
But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 
Thy  want  of  worth ;  a  charge  thou  couldst  not  bear 
From  other  lips,  without  a  blush  of  shame. 
Or  pride  indignant ;  then  be  thine  the  blame. 
And  make  thysolf  of  worth ;  and  thus  enlist 
The  smiles  of  all  the  good,  the  dear  to  &me ; 
'T  is  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  miss'd. 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist. 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love. 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know^ — 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above ; 
The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow; 
The  seed  that,  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours. 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow. 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortel 
bowers. 


SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

E  n  K  long  the  clouds  were  gone,  the  moon  was  set ; 
When  deeply  blue  without  a  shade  of  gray. 
The  sky  was  fill'd  with  stars  that  almost  met,   ^ 
Their  points  prolong'd  and  sharpen'd  to  one  ray; 
Through  their  transparent  air  the  milky-way 
Seem'd  one  broad  flame  of  pure  resplendent  white, 
As  if  some  globe  on  fire,  tum'd  far  astray. 
Had  cross'd  the  wide  arch  with  so  swifi  a  flight, 
That  for  a  moment  shone  its  whole  long  track  of 
light 


At  length  hfi  northern  skies,  at  firvt  bat  sn 
A  sheet  of  light  meteorom  begun 
To  spread  on  either  hand,  and  rise  and  fid 
In  wavea,  that  slowly  first,  then  quickJy  n 
Along  its  edge,  set  thick  but  one  by  one 
With  spiry  beams,  that  all  at  onoe  shot  hi. 
Like  those  through  vapours  from  the  settin 
Then  sidelong  as  before  the  wind  they  fly, 
like  streaking  rain  from  clouds  that  flit  akx 

Now  all  the  mountain-tope  and  golfii  bftw< 
Seem'd  one  dark  plain;  from  forests,  cave 

found, 
And  rushing  waters  far  below  unseen. 
Rose  a  deep  roar  in  one  united  sound. 
Alike  pervading  all  the  air  around. 
And  seeming  e'en  the  azure  dome  to  fill. 
And  from  it  through  soft  ether  to  resound 
In  low  vibrations,  sending  a  sweet  thrill 
To  every  finger's  end  frt>m  rapture  deep  and 


LIVE  FOR  ETERNITY. 

A  BRioHT  or  dark  eternity  in  view. 
With  all  its  fix'd,  unutterable  thuigs. 
What  madness  in  the  living  to  pursue. 
As  their  chief  portion,  with  the  speed  of  w 
The  joys  that  death-beds  always  turn  to  sti 
Infatuated  man,  on  earth's  smooth  waste 
To  dance  along  the  path  that  always  bringi 
Quick  to  an  end,  from  which  with  tenfold  1 
Back  would  he  gladly  fly  till  all  should  be  retr 

Our  life  is  like  the  hurrying  on  the  eve 
Before  we  start,  on  some  long  journey  boo: 
When  fit  preparing  to  the  last  we  leave, 
Then  run  to  eyery  room  the  dwelling  roun^ 
And  sigh  that  nothing  needed  can  be  foam 
Yet  go  we  must,  and  soon  as  day  diall  biei 
We  snatcl^  an  hour's  repose,  whm  load  the  i 
For  our  departure  calk ;  we  rise  and  take 
A  quick  and  sad  farewell,  and  go  ere  well  m 

Rear'd  in  the  sunshine,  blasted  by  the  ston 
Of  changing  time,  scarce  asking  why  or  wfa 
Men  come  and  go  like  vegetable  forms. 
Though  heaven  appoints  for  them  a  work  imn 
Demanding  constant  thought  and  zeal  intn 
Awaked  by  hopes  and  fears  that  leave  no  n 
For  rest  to  mortals  in  the  dread  suspense. 
While  yet  they  know  not  if  beyond  the  ton 
A  long,  long  life  of  bliss  or  wo  shall  be  their  d 


What  matter  whether  pain  or  pleasures  fill 
The  swelling  heart  one  little  moment  heiel 
From  both  alike  how  vain  is  ev^iy  thrill. 
While  an  untried  eternity  is  near! 
Think  not  of  rest,  fond  man,  in  life's  careei 
The  joys  and  grief  that  meet  thee,  dadi  asi 
Like  bubb^  and  thy  bark  right  onward  A 
Through  calm  and  tempest,  till  it  croas  the 
Shoot  into  port  in  triumph,  or  seienelj  glide. 
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niT  Wabx,  D.  D.,  a  aon  of  HiirmT  Wabs, 
,  and  brother  of  I^lliam  Wabi,  D.  D^ 
'  of  «  Probm,"  etc,  was  bom  in  Hingham, 
choaettfl,  on  the  leventh  of  April,  1794; 
raduated  at  Cambridge  in  1812;  completed 
leological  ftudies  in  1815;  was  ordained 
er  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  in 
1,  in  1817 ;  reoeired  Ralph  Waloo  £xsb- 
I  his  ooUeagne,  in  1829 ;  for  the  recovery  of 
alth  soon  after  visited  Europe ;  and  on  his 
,  in  1830,  resigned  his  charge  and  entered 


TO  THE  URSA  MAJOR. 

'B  what  a  stately  and  majestic  step 

lorious  constellation  of  the  north 

its  eternal  circle !  going  forth 

loely  way  among  the  stara  in  slow 

ent  brightness.     Mighty  one,  all  hail ! 

)  see  thee  on  thy  glowing  path 

like  some  stoat  and  girded  g^t;  stem, 

ried,  resolute,  whose  toiling  foot 

IS  to  loiter  on  its  destined  way. 

ber  tribes  forsake  their  midnight  track, 

st  their  weaiy  orbs  beneath  thy  wave ; 

>a  dost  never  close  thy  burning  eye, 

ty  thy  steadfast  step.    But  on,  still  on, 

lystems  change,  and  suns  retire,  and  worids 

sr  and  wake,  thy  ceaseless  mardi  proceeds. 

ar  horizon  tempts  to  rest  in  vain. 

Guthful  sentinel,  dost  never  quit 

ng-appointed  watch ;  but,  sleepless  still, 

lud  the  fix'd  light  of  the  universe, 

d  the  north  forever  know  its  place. 

I  have  vritness'd  thy  devoted  trust, 

iged,  unchanging.     When  the  sons  of  God 

rth  that  shout  of  joy  which  rang  through 

heaven, 

ho*d  from  the  outer  spheres  that  bound 

imitable  universe,  thy  voice 

the  high  chorus ;  from  thy  radiant  orbs 

id  cry  sounded,  swelling  to  His  praiae, 

lus  had  cast  another  sparkling  gem, 

but  beautiful,  amid  the  crowd 

tndours  that  enrich  his  firmament 

1  art  now,  so  wast  thou  then  the  same. 

ive  roll*d  their  course,  and  time  grown  gray; 

rth  has  gather*d  to  her  womb  again, 

t  again,  the  myriads  that  were  bom 

uncounted,  unremember'd  tribes. 

IS  have  changed  their  beds ;  the  eternal  hills 

:oop'd^  with  age ;  the  solid  continents 

it  their  banks ;  and  man's  imperial  work*— 

J,  pride,  atrength  of  kingdoms,  which  had 

flung 


upon  the  office  of  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence 
and  the  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Theological  School 
connected  with  Harvard  College,  which  he  held 
until  Uie  summer  of  1842,  when  he  gave  up  his 
public  duties.     He  died  September  22,  1843. 

Dr.  Wabz's  writings,  theological,  critical,  and 
miscellaneous,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  In  1815 
he  published  **  A  Poem  on  Occasion  of  the  Peace ;" 
in  1824  «  The  Vision  of  Liberty  ;**  in  1837,  «  The 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,"  and  at  various  times 
many  shorter  pieces,  chiefly  devotional 


Their  haughty  honours  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
As  if  immortal — have  been  swept  away : 
Shatter'd  and  mouldering,  buried  and  forgot 
But  time  has  shed  no  dimness  on  thy  front. 
Nor  touched  the  firmness  of  thy  tread ;  youth, 

strength. 
And  beauty  still  are  thine  ;  as  clear,  as  bright. 
As  when  the  Almighty  Former  sent  thee  forth, 
Beautifiil  offspring  of  his  curious  skill. 
To  watch  earth's  northern  beacon,  and  proclaim 
The  eternal  chorus  of  eternal  Love. 

I  wonder  as  I  gaze.     That  stream  of  light, 
Undimm'd,  unquenchM — just  as  I  see  it  now — 
Has  issued  from  those  dazzling  points  through  years 
That  go  back  far  into  eternity. 
Exhaustless  flood !  forever  spent  renew'd 
Forever !     Yea,  and  those  refulgent  drops. 
Which  now  descend  upon  my  lifted  eye, 
Left  their  far  fountain  twice  three  years  ago. 
While  those  wing'd  particles,  whose  speed  outstrips 
The  flight  of  thought,  were  on  their  way,  the  earth 
Compass'd  its  tedious  circuit  round  and  round. 
And,  in  the  extremes  of  annual  change,  beheld 
Six  autumns  fade,  six  springs  renew  their  bloom. 
So  far  from  earth  those  mighty  orbs  revolve ! 
So  vast  the  void  through  which  their  beams  descend! 
Yes,  glorious  lamp  of  God!  He  may  have  quench'd 
Your  ancient  flames,  and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres ;  and  yet  no  tidings  reach 
This  distant  planet     Messengers  still  come 
Laden  with  your  far  fire,  and  we  may  seem 
To  see  your  lights  still  burning ;  while  their  blaze 
But  hides  the  black  wreck  of  extinguishM  realms. 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reign'd. 

Yet  what  is  this,  which  to  the  astonish'd  mind 
Seems  measureless,  and  which  the  baffled  thought 
Confounds  1     A  span,  a  point,  in  those  domains 
Which  the  keen  eye  can  traverse.     Seven  stars 
Dwell  in  that  brilliant  cluster,  and  the  sight 
Embraces  all  at  once ;  yet  each  from  each 
Recedes  as  far  as  each  of  them  from  earth. 
And  every  star  from  every  other  burns 
No  less  remote.    From  the  profound  of  heave««. 
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tJntravellM  even  in  thoaght,  keen,  piercing  rays 
Dart  through  the  void,  revealing  to  the  eense 
Systems  and  worlds  unnumber*d.     Take  the  glaaa 
And  search  the  skies.  The  opening  skies  pour  down 
Upon  your  gaze  thick  showers  of  sparkling  fire ; 
Stars,  crowded,  thronged,  in  regions  so  remote. 
That  their  swift  beams — the  swiftest  things  that 


Have  travellM  centuries  on  their  flight  to  earth. 
Earth,  sun,  and  nearer  constellations !  what 
Are  ye  amid  this  infinite  extent 
And  multitude  of  God*s  most  infinite  worka ! 

And  these  are  suns !  vast,  central,  living  fires. 
Lords  of  dependent  systems,  kings  of  worlds 
That  wait  as  satellites  upon  their  power, 
And  flourish  in  their  smile.    Awake,  my  soul, 
And  meditate  the  wonder !     Countless  suns 
Blaze  round  thee,  leading  forth  their  countless 

worlds ! 
Worlds  in  whose  bosoms  living  things  rejoice, 
And  drink  tlie  bliss  of  being  from  the  fount 
Of  all-pen'ading  Love.     What  mind  can  know. 
What  tongue  can  utter  all  their  multitudes ! 
Thus  numberless  in  numberless  abodes! 
Known  but  to  thee,  bless'd  Father !  Thine  they  are, 
Thy  children,  and  thy  care ;  and  none  o'erlookM 
Of  thee !     No,  not  the  humblest  soul  that  dwells 
Upon  the  humblest  globe,  which  wheels  its  course 
Amid  the  giant  glories  of  the  sky, 
Like  the  mean  mote  that  dances  in  the  beam 
Amongst  the  mirror'd  lamps,  which  fling 
Their  wasteful  splendour  fi*om  the  palace  wall. 
None,  none  escape  the  kindness  of  thy  care ; 
All  compassM  underneath  thy  spacious  wing, 
Each  fed  and  guided  by  thy  powerful  hand. 

Tell  me,  ye  splendid  orbs !  as  from  your  throne 
Ye  mark  the  rolling  provinces  that  own 
Your  sway,  what  beings  fill  those  bright  abodes  ? 
How  formM,  hpw  gifted  ?  what  their  powers,  their 

state, 
Their  happiness,  their  wisdom  1     Do  they  bear 
The  stamp  of  human  nature  1     Or  has  God 
Peopled  those  purer  realms  with  lovelier  forms 
And  more  celestial  minds  1     Does  Innocence 
Still  wear  her  native  and  untainted  bloom  1 
Or  has  Sin  breathed  his  deadly  blight  abroad. 
And  Row*d  corruption  in  those  fairy  bowers  ! 
Has  War  trod  o*er  them  with  his  foot  of  fire  1 
And  Slavery  forged  his  chains ;  and  Wrath,  and 

Hate, 
And  sordid  Selfishness,  and  cruel  Lust 
Leaq^cd  their  base  bands  to  tread  out  light  and  truth , 
And  scatter  wo  where  Heaven  had  planted  joyi 
Or  are  they  yet  all  paradise,  unfallen 
And  uncomiptl  existence  one  long  joy. 
Without  disease  upon  the  frame,  or  sin 
Upon  the  heart,  or  weariness  of  life ; 
Hope  never  qucnch'd,  and  age  unknown. 
And  death  unfear'd ;  while  fresh  and  fadeless  youth 
Glows  in  the  light  from  God's  near  throne  of  lovel 

Open  your  lips,  ye  wonderful  and  fair ! 
Speak,  speak !  the  mysteries  of  those  living  worlds 
Unfold  !     No  language  1     Everlasting  light 
And  everlasting  silence  1     Yet  the  eye 
May  read  and  understand.    The  hand  of  God 


Has  written  legibly  what  man  may  know, 
Thi  olort  or  thi  Makkb.    There  it  shii 
Inefiable,  unchangeable ;  and  man. 
Bound  to  the  surface  of  this  pigmy  globe. 
May  know  and  ask  no  more.     In  other  daj 
When  death  shall  give  the  encumber*d  spirit 
Its  range  shall  be  extended ;  it  shall  room, 
Perchance,  among  those  vast,  mysterious  s] 
Shall  pass  from  orb  to  orb,  and  dwell  in  ea< 
Familiar  with  its  children ;  learn  their  lawt 
And  share  their  state,  and  study  and  adore 
The  infinite  varieties  of  bliss 
And  beauty,  by  the  hand  of  Power  divine 
Lavish*d  on  all  its  works.    Eternity 
Shall  thus  roll  on  with  ever  fresh  delight ; 
No  pause  of  pleasure  or  improvement ;  wo 
On  world  still  opening  to  the  instructed  mij 
An  unexhausted  universe,  and  time 
But  adding  to  its  glories.     While  the  soul. 
Advancing  ever  to  the  Source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  lives,  adores,  and  reigns 
In  cloudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  bliss. 


SEASONS  OF  PRAYER. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer ; — for  the  morning  bre 
And  earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all  below  and  above. 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
O,  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air. 
Send  up  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer ; — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, ' 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  com« 
Like  a  curtain  from  Goo's  kind  hand  it  floi 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repc 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stara  are  b: 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guard 
night. 

To  prayer ; — for  the  day  that  God  has  bless 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomh 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers. 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallow'd  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  teare  in  the  mother's  t 
For  her  new-born  infant  beside  her  lies. 
O,  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 
With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 
Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer 
Let  it  swell  up  to  heaven  for  her  precious  c 

There  are  smiles  and  tean  in  that  gathering 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewel 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair. 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  piaj 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side. 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Him  who  d» 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  hn 
O,  what  is  earth  and  its  pleasures  now ! 
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flat  shall  usosge  hia  dark  despair, 
i  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ? 

lown  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith, 
•ar  the  last  words  the  bcUever  saith. 
bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 
is  peace  in  his  eye  that  upward  bends ; 
is  peace  in  hii  calm,  confiding  air ; 
last  thoughts  are  Goo's,his  last  words  prayer, 

ice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 
)  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer, 
nends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave ; 
the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 
IS  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign, 
rhisper'd,  «  Thj  brother  shall  rise  again." 

ice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  blias ! 
dder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
ssomM  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing; 
(inlesrt  and  joyous  song  they  raise ; 
eir  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

,  awake,  and  gird  up  thy  strength 
1  that  holy  band  at  length. 
1  who  unceasing  love  displays, 
the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, 
n  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given ; 
ife  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 


THE  VISION  OF  LIBERTY.* 

evening  heavens  were  calm  and  bright ; 
limncss  rested  on  the  glittering  light    [high; 
parkled  from  that  wilderness  of  worlds  on 
<c  distant  suns  bum'd  on  in  quiet  ray ; 
placid  planets  held  their  modest  way : 
lenrc  rcign'd  profound  o'er  earth,  and  sea, 
and  sky. 

hat  an  hour  for  lofb^  thought ! 
spirit  bum*d  within ;  I  caught 
inspiration  from  the  hour, 
md  me  man  and  nature  slept ; 
ic  my  solemn  watch  I  kept, 
»ming  dawnM,  and  sleep  resumed  her  power. 

sion  passed  upon  my  soul. 

still  was  gazing  up  to  heaven, 

R  in  the  early  hours  of  even ; 

11  beheld  the  planets  roll, 

1  those  countless  sons  of  light 

from  the  broad  blue  arch,  and  guide  the 

moonless  night 

?n,  lo,  upon  the  plain, 

where  it  skirts  the  swelling  main, 

assive  castle,  fax  and  high, 

>wering  grandeur  broke  upon  my  eye. 

in  its  strength  and  years,  the  ponderous  pile 

ig  up  its  time-defying  towers ; 

y^  gates  seem'd  scornfully  to  smile 

ain  assault  of  human  powers, 

treats  and  arms  deride. 

jeoiDS  carvings  of  heraldric  pride 

MD  a  poem  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
,  at  Oambridge,  in  18t5.     ^^ 


In  giant  masses  graced  the  walls  above. 
And  dungeons  yawn'd  below. 

Yet  ivy  there  and  moss  their  garlands  wove. 
Grave,  silent  chroniclers  of  time's  protracted  flow. 

Bursting  on  my  steadfast  gaze. 

See,  within,  a  sudden  blaze ! 
8o  small  at  first,  the  zephyr's  slightest  swell. 

That  scarcely  stirs  the  pine-tree  top, 

Nor  makes  the  wither'd  leaf  to  drop. 
The  feeble  fluttering  of  that  flame  would  quelL 

But  soon  it  spread — 

Waving,  rushing,  fierce,  and  red — 

From  wall  to  wall,  from  tower  to  tower. 

Raging  with  resistless  power ; 
Till  every  fervent  pillar  glow'd, 

And  eveiy  stone  seem'd  burning  coal. 
Instinct  with  living  heat,  that  flow'd 

Like  streaming  radiance  from  the  kindled  pole. 

Beautiful,  fearful,  grand. 

Silent  as  death,  I  saw  the  fabric  stand. 

At  length  a  crackling  sound  began ; 

From  side  to  side,  throughout  the  pile  it  ran ; 

And  louder  yet  and  louder  grew, 

Till  now  in  rattling  thunder-peals  it  grew ; 

Huge  shiver'd  fragments  from  the  pillars  broken 

Like  fiery  sparkles  from  the  anvil's  stroke. 

The  shatter'd  walls  were  rent  and  riven. 

And  piecemeal  driven 

Like  blazing  comets  through  the  troubled  sky 

'Tis  done;  what  centuries  had  rear'd. 

In  quick  explosion  disappcar'd, 
Nor  even  its  ruins  met  my  wondering  eye. 

But  in  their  place — 

Bright  with  more  than  human  grace. 
Robed  in  more  than  mortal  seeming. 

Radiant  glory  in  her  face,  ring"— 

And  eyes  with  heaven's  own  brightness  oeam- 
Rose  a  fair,  majestic  form, 
As  the  mild  rainbow  from  the  storm. 
I  maik'd  her  smile,  I  knew  her  eye ; 

And  when,  with  gesture  of  command. 

She  waved  aloft  the  cap-crown'd  wand. 
My  slumbers  fled  mid  shouts  of  «  Liberty !" 

Read  ye  the  dream  ?  and  know  ye  not 
How  truly  it  unlock'd  the  world  of  fate ! 

Went  not  the  flame  from  this  illustrious  spot, 
And  spreads  it  not,  and  bums  in  every  state  t 

And  when  their  old  and  cumbrous  walls, 
Fill'd  with  this  spirit,  glow  intense. 
Vainly  they  rear'd  their  impotent  defence : 

The  fabric  falls ! 

That  fervent  energy  must  spread, 

Till  despotism's  towers  be  overthrown ; 

And  in  their  stead, 
Liberty  stands  alone ! 

Hasten  the  day,  just  Heaven ! 

Accomplish  thy  design ; 
And  let  the  blessings  thou  hast  freely  given, 

Freely  on  all  men  shine ; 
Till  equal  rights  be  equally  enjoy'd 
And  human  power  for  human  good  employ'd ; 
Till  law,  and  not  the  sovereign,  rule  sustain, 
And  peace  and  virtue  undisputed  reign. 


JOHN    NEAL. 


[Bonaboot  17M.] 


Mr.  Nkai  IB  a  native  of  Portland.  In  1815  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  and  was  there  aasociated  several 
years  with  Jon^r  Pierpoitt  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions ;  but  these  resulting  disastrously,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  literature,  commencing  his  career 
by  writing  for  «« The  Portico,"  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, a  series  of  critical  essays  on  the  works  of 
Btroit.  In  1818,  ho  publidied  **Keep  Cool,"  a 
novel,  and  in  the  following  year  »  The  Battle  of 
Niagara,  Gbldau  the  Maniac  Harper,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Jehu  O'Cataract,"*  and  «Otho,"  a  tra- 
gedy. He  also  wrote  a  large  portion  of  Allen's 
"  History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  which  ap- 
peared early  in  1821.  In  1822  he  published  in 
Philadelphia  a  second  novel,  entitled  « Logan," 
which  was  reprinted  soon  after  in  London.  This 
was  followed  in  1823  by  "  Seventy-six,"  the  most 
popular  of  his  fictions;  «Randolph,"f  a  story 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time 
by  the  notices  it  contained  of  the  most  prominent 
politicians,  authors,  and  artists  then  in  the  country; 
and  «  Errata,  or  the  Works  of  Will  Adams." 

Near  the  close  of  the  last-mentioned  year  Mr. 
Nbal  went  abroad.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
idon  he  became  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals, 
for  which  he  wrote,  chiefly  under  the  guise  of  an 
Englishman,  numerous  articles  to  correct  erroneous 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  social 
aiul  political  condition  of  the  United  States.  He 
^made  his  first  appearance  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, in  **  Sketches  of  the  Five  American  Presi- 
dents and  the  Five  Candidates  for  the  Presidency," 
a  paper  which  was  widely  republished,  and,  with 
others,  led  to  his  introduction  to  many  eminent 
persons,  among  whom  was  Jerbmt  Bemtoam, 
who  continued  until  his  death  to  be  Mr.  Neal's 
warm  personal  fncnd. 

After  passing  four  years  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  in  wliich  time  appeared  his  "  Brother 
Jonathan,"  a  novel,  Mr.  Neal  came  back  to  his 

•  "  Jbiiu  O'Catabact**  wai  a  name  fiven  to  Nbal 
by  the  Delphian  Club  of  Baltimore,  of  which  Paul  Allkx, 
Gen.'WnrBEB,  Rev.  John  Piebpont,  Judge  Bbeckbit- 
BiDOB,  Nbal,  and  other  distinguished  men,  were  then 
members.  The  second  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Niagara 
was  pablished  in  1810,  and  fur  '*  Jehu  O'Catabact"  was 
substituted  the  real  name  of  the  author. 

In  this  edition  of  **  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America" 
I  have  quoted  from  the  *'  Battle  of  Niagara*'  as  It  appear- 
ed with  the  *'last  additions  and  corrections.*'  I  had 
TOen  only  the  fir»t  Impression  of  It  when  this  work  was 
orlglflally  prepared  for  the  press. 

f  la  a  note  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Mr.  Nbal  says 
lie  wrote  "  Randolph"  In  thirty -six  days,  with  an  inter- 
val of  about  a  week  between  the  two  volumes,  in  which 
be  wrote  nothing;  "Errata"  in  less  than  thirty-nine 
days ;  and  **  8eventy-six"  In  twenty-eeven  days.  During 
this  tlaieibe  was  engaged  in  professional  bosineis. 
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native  city  of  Portland,  where  be  now 
Since  his  return  he  has  published  «  Rache 
"Authorship,''  **  The  Down  Eastera,"  and  ** 
der;"  edited  «The  Yankee,"  a  weekly  gaz 
years,  and  contributed  largely  to  other  peri 

Mr.  Neal's  novels  contain  numerous  ; 
marked  by  brilliancy  of  sentiment  and  ez] 
and  occasional  scenes  which  show  that  he  f 
dramatic  ability.  They  are  original ;  they  i 
ten  from  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  and  are  ] 
by  the  peculiarities  of  his  character;  but 
them  were  produced  rapidly  and  carelessly, 
without  tmity,  aim,  or  continuous  interest 

His  poems  have  the  unquestionable  s 
genius.  He  possesses  imagination  in  a  d 
sensibility  and  energy  hardly  surpassed  in 
The  elements  of  poe^  are  poured  forth  in  h 
with  a  prodigality  and  power  altogether  asto 
But  he  is  deficient  in  ihe  constructive  fitcnl 
has  no  just  sense  of  proportion.  No  one 
rich  and  abundant  materials  had  ever  less 
using  them.  Instead  of  bringing  the  fancy 
the  structures  of  the  imagination,  he  revc 
poetical  law,  giving  to  the  imagination  the 
ary  office,  so  that  tbe  points  illustrated  ai 
forgotten  in  the  accumulation  and  splcndov 
imagery.  The  «  Battle  of  Niagara,**  with  i 
and  slow,  gay  and  solemn  movement,  ialli 
ear  as  if  it  were  composed  to  martial  mv 
is  marred,  however,  by  his  customary  faultc 
isthmus  which  bounds  the  beautiful  is  as 
as  that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sublime, 
crosses  both  without  hesitation.  Passage 
would  be  very  fine  but  for  lines  or  single 
which,  if  the  reader  were  not  confident  that 
before  him  the  author's  own  edition,  he  woui 
had  been  thrown  in  by  some  burlesquing  ei 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  which  illustn 
rapidity  with  which  he  writes.  When  he 
Baltimore,  he  went  one  evening  to  the  n 
PiEBPOsTT,  and  read  to  him  a  poem  which 
just  completed.  The  author  of  *<  Airs  of  Pa 
was  always  a  nice  critic,  and  he  frankly 
out  the  faults  of  the  perTormancc.  Neal  pi 
to  revise  it,  and  submit  it  again  on  the  fo 
morning.  At  the  appointed  time  he  lepi 
the  apartment  of  his  friend,  and  read  to  hini 
poem,  of  throe  or  four  hundred  lines.  ] 
tried  to  improve  his  first,  but  failing  to  do 
chosen  a  new  subject,  a  new  measure,  and  pi 
an  entirely  new  work,  before  retiring  to  slei 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Poems,  Mr.  Nb 
sents  some  specimens  of  an  intended  epic 
conquest  of  Peru ;  and  he  has  written  man] 
pieces,  not  included  in  his  coUcctioos^  whk 
been  popular. 


JOHN    NEAL. 
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FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 
INVOCATION  TO  THE  DEITY. 

O  Thoc,  from  whom  the  rebel  angels  fled. 
When  Uiou  did^t  rend  thine  everksting  Teil, 
And  show  thy  countenance  in  wraUi!     O  Thou, 
Before  whose  brow,  unclothed  in  light— put  forth 
In  awful  revelation — thej  that  stood 
Erect  in  heaven,  they  that  walk'd  soblime, 
E'en  in  thy  presence,  Lord !  and  they  that  shone 
Most  glorious  'mid  the  host  of  glorious  ones, 
With  Luciler-^the  Morning  Star,  the  Terrible, 
The  chief  of  old  immortals    with  the  sight 
Were  suddenly  oonsumed !     Abnighty !  Thou, 
Who«e  face  but  shone  upon  the  rebel  host 
Of  warring  constellations,  and  their  crowns 
Were  quench'd  for  ever !  and  the  mightiest  fell, 
And  lo  I  innumerable  wings  went  up. 
And  gathered  round  about  the  Eternal's  throne, 
And  all  the  solitudes  of  air  were  fiird 
With  thunders  and  with  voices !  and  the  war 
Fled  from  thy  presence !     And  thy  wrath  was  o'er, 
And  heaven  again  in  peace ! 

O  Thou— our  Inspiration— Thou,  O  God ! 
To  whom  the  prophets  and  the  crowned  kings. 
The  bards  of  many  years,  who  caught  from  I'hee 
Their  blanng  of  the  spint !  Thou,  to  whom 
The  Jewish  monarchs,  on  Uieir  ivory  thrones, 
Flaming  with  jewelry,  have  fallen  down 
And  rang  their  golden  harps,  age  after  age ! 
O  Thou,  to  whom  the  gifted  men  of  old. 
Who  stood  among  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 
Read  the  thick  stars,  and  listened  to  the  wind, 
Interpreted  the  thunder,  told  the  voice 
Of  Cicean  tumbling  in  his  caves,  explained 
The  everlasting  characters  of  flame 
That  bom  upon  the  firmament,  and  saw 
The  face  of  him  that  sitteth  in  the  sun. 
And  read  the  writing  there,  that  comes  and  goes, 
Revealing  to  the  eyes  the  fate  of  men, 
Of  monaichs,  and  of  empires ! — men  who  stood 
Amid  the  solitudes  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  heard 
From  the  high  mountain-top  the  silent  Night 
Give  out  her  uninterpreted  decrees ! — 
The  venerable  men !  the  old,  and  mighty, 
Prophets  and  bards  and  kings,  whose  souls  were  fill'd 
With  immortality,  and  visions,  till 
Their  hearts  have  ached  with  weary  supplication; 
Till  all  the  Future,  rushing  o'er  their  strings. 
In  tempest  and  in  light,  hath  drown'd  their  prayers. 
And  left  their  mighty  harps  all  ringing  loud 
With  prophecy  and  wo !     O  Thou,  to  whom 
Innumerable  suns,  and  moons,  and  worlds, 
Tbe  glorious  elevations  of  the  sky. 
The  choirs  of  cherubim  and  seraphim- 
Immortal  multitudes,  that  worship  round 
Thine  echoing  throne— upon  their  golden  harps 
And  silver  trumps,  and  organs  of  the  air, 
Pour  everiasting  melody!     O  Thou,  to  whom 
AU  this  hath  been  fiuniliar  from  the  hour 
When  thou  didst  bow  the  heavens,  and,  at  the  sound 
Of  many  thunders,  pealing  thy  decree, 
Creation  sprang  to  light,  when  time  began 
And  all  the  boundless  sky  was  full  of  suns, 
Rolling  in  symphony,  and  man  was  made 


Sublime  and  confident,  and  woman,  up 

From  the  sunshine  of  the  Eternal  rose. 

All  intellect  and  love !  and  all  the  hills 

And  all  the  vales  were  green,  and  all  the  tieesin  flower. 

— 0,  bless  our  trembling  harp ! 


FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  NIAGARA. 

A  CAVALCADE  SEEN  AT  SUNSET  THROUGH  A 
GORGE. 

An,  now  let  us  gaze !  what  a  wonderful  sky! 
How  the  robe  of  the  god,  in  its  flame-colored  dye. 
Goes  niddily,  flushingly,  swecpingly  by ! . . . . 
Nay,  speak  !  did  you  ever  behold  such  a  night  1 
While  the  winds  blew  about,  and  the  waters  were 
The  Run  rollinf?  home  in  an  ocean  of  light !     [bright, 
But  hush  !  there  is  music  away  in  the  sky ; 
Some  creatures  of  magic  are  charioting  by  ;     [wild 
Now  it  comcfl — what  a  sound !  't  is  as  cheerful  and 
As  the  echo  of  caves  to  the  laugh  of  a  child  ; 
Ah  yes,  they  are  here  !  See,  away  to  your  leSt, 
Where  the  8un  has  gone  down,  where  the  mountains 

are  cleft, 
A  troop  of  tall  horsemen !  How  fearless  they  ride ! 
'Tis  a  perilous  path  o'er  that  steep  mountain's  side; 
Careering  they  come,  like  a  band  of  young  knights, 
I'hat  the  trumpet  of  mom  to  the  tilting  invites; 
With  high-nodding  plumes,  and  with  sun-shiny  vests ; 
With  wide-tossing  manes,  and  with   mail-oover'd 

breasts; 
With  arching  of  necks,  and  the  plunge  and  the  pride 
Of  tlioir  high-mettled  steeds,  as  they  galloping  ride^ 
In  glitter  and  pomp ;  with  tlieir  housings  of  gold. 
With  their  scarlot  and  blue,  as  tlieir  squadrons  unfold 
Flashing  changeable  light,  like  a  banner  unroll'd ! 
Now  tlicy  burst  on  the  eye  in  their  martial  array 
And  now  they  have  gone,  like  a  vision  of  day. 
In  a  streaming  of  splendour  they  came— but  they 

whet^'d ; 
And  instantly  all  the  bright  show  was  conceai'd — 
As  if 't  were  a  tournament  held  in  the  sky, 
Betray'd  by  some  light  passing  suddenly  by ; 
Some  band  by  the  flashing  of  torches  reveal'd, 
As  it  fell  o'er  the  boss  of  an  uplifted  shield. 
Or  banners  and  blades  in  the  darkness  conceai'd. 


APPROACH  OF  EVENING. 

A  oLow,  like  enchantment,  is  seen  o'er  the  lake. 
Like  the  flush  of  the  sky,  when  the  day  heralds  wake 
And  o*er  its  dull  bosom  their  soft  plumage  sliake. 
Now  the  wanntli  of  the  heaven  is  fading  away — 
Young  Evening  conies  up  in  pursuit  of  the  Day— 
The  richness  and  mist  of  the  tints  that  were  there 
Are  melting  away  like  the  bow  of  the  air — 
Tbe  blue^l)osom'd  water  heaves  darker  and  bluer, 
The  clif&  and  the  trees  are  seen  bolder  and  truer, 
The  landscaiK!  has  less  of  enchantment  and  light : 
But  it  lies  the  more  steady  and  Arm  in  the  sight 
The  lustre-crown  d  peaks,  while  they  dazzled  the  eye, 
Seem'd  looscn'd  and  passing  away  in  the  sky, 
And  tlio  far-distant  hills,  in  their  tremulous  blue* 
But  baffled  the  eye,  as  it  dwelt  on  their  hue. 
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The  light  of  the  hill,  and  the  wave,  and  the  dcy ' 
Grow  f&inter,  and  fainter: — Th^  wonders  all  die! 

The  visions  have  gone  I  they  have  vanishM  away, 
Unobaorved  in  their  changp,  like  the  bUin  of  a  day. 
The  rainbows  of  heaven  were  bent  in  our  sight, 
And  fountains  were  guBhing  like  wine  in  its  light, 
And  seraphs  were  wheeling  around  in  their  flight — 
A  moment :  and  ail  was  enveloped  in  night ! 
Tis  thus  with  the  dreams  of  the  high-heaving  heart: 
They  come  hut  to  hluze,  and  they  hlazc  to  depart-^ 
Their  gossamer  wings  are  too  tliin  to  abide 
The  chilling  of  sorrow,  or  burning  of  pride — 
They  come,  but  to  bru»h  o*cr  its  young  gallant  swell, 
Like  bright  birds  over  ocean — but  never  to  dwclL 


MOVEMENTS  OF  TROOPS  AT  NIGHT. 

OasKRVKn  ye  the  cloud  on  that  mountain's  dim 
So  heavily  hanging? — as  if  it  had  been  [green 

The  tent  of  the  Thunderer — the  chariot  of  one 
Who  dare  not  appear  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun  ? 
*T  if*  descending  to  earth !  and  some  horsemen  are  now, 
In  a  line  of  dark  nuHt,  coming  down  from  ita  brow. 
'T  is  a  helnietcd  band — from  the  hills  they  descend, 
Like  the  monarrhs  of  rttonn,  when  the  forest  trees  bend. 
No  scimitars  swing  a*^  they  gnllop  along ; 
No  clattering  hoof  fulls  sndden  and  Ftrong; 
No  trumpet  is  filfd,  and  no  bu;;le  is  blown ; 
No  banners  abroad  on  the  wind  are  thrown ; 
No  shoutings  arc  heani,  and  no  cheerings  are  given ; 
No  waving  of  red  flowing  plumage  to  heaven ; 
No  flashing  of  blades,  and  no  loosening  of  reins; 
No  neighing  of  steeds,  and  no  tossing  of  manes ; 
No  furniture  trailing,  or  warrior  helms  bowing. 
Or  crimson  and  gold-si>otted  drapery  flowing ; 
But  tliey  speed,  like  coursers  whose  hoofs  are  shod 
With  a  silent  shoe,  from  tlio  loosen*d  sod ; 
Like  the  steeds  that  career  o*er  the  billowy  suit, 
Or  stretch  like  the  winds  o'er  the  untrodden  turf,  [ing, 
"Where  the  willow  and  yew  in  their  darkness  are  weep- 
And  younc:,  gallant  hearts  are  in  sepulchres  sleeping ; 
Like  the  squadrons,  that  on  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 
While  the  night's  muffled  horn  i)lays  a  low  windy  tune. 
Are  seen  to  come  down  from  the  height  of  the  skies, 
By  the  warrior  that  on  the  red  battle-field  lies. 
And  wave  their  cloud-hclmets,and  charge  o*er  the  field. 
And  career  o'er  the  tracks  where  the  living  had  wheeld. 
When  the  dying  half-raise  themselves  up  in  a  trance, 
And  gaze  on  the  show,  as  their  thin  banners  glance, 
And  wonder  to  see  the  dread  battle  renewed,     [stood. 
On  the  turf  where  themselves  and  their  comrades  had 
Like  tliew  sliadows,  in  swiftness  and  darkness  they 

ride. 
O'er  the  thunder-refl  mount— on  its  ruggedeat  side ; 
From  the  precipice  top,  they  circle  and  fcap, 
L'ke  the  warriors  of  air,  that  are  seen  in  our  sh^ep; 
Like  the  i*reaturesUiat  jmss  where  ableeding  man  lies, 
Tlieir  heads  muflled  up  to  their  white  filmy  eyes, 
With  gestures  more  threatening  and  fierce  till  he  dies: 
A  nd  away  they  h«ive  gone,  with  a  motionless  speed, 
Like  demons  abroad  on  some  terrible  deed. 
The  last  one  h.is  gone:  they  have  all  disappeared; 
Their  dull-echoed  trampings  no  longer  arc  heard ; 
For  still,  though  theypass'd  likenoHteedsof  the  earth. 
The  fall  of  tlieir  tread  ga\'e  some  hollow-sounds  birth ; 


Your  heart  would  lie  still  tiU  it  numbei'd  the  I 
And  your  breath  would  be  held  till  the  icwhon 

pass'd, 
So  swiftly,  so  mutely,  po  darkly  they  went, 
Like  the  spectres  of  air  to  the  sorcerer  aenl^ 
That  ye  felt  their  approach,  and  might  guess  th 

Your  hero's  stem  bosom  will  oftentiiDes  qui 
Your  gallant  young  warrior-plume  oftentimes  s 
Before  the  cool  marching  that  comes  in  the  ni 
Passing  by.  like  a  doud  in  the  dim  troubled  li 
Subduing  the  heart  with  a  nameless  afTright, 
When  that  would  swell  strongly,  and  this  wod 
If  the  sound  of  one  trumpet  saluted  the  ear. 
Like  some  scarlet-win g'd  bird,  that  is  nura^d  in  th 
When  she  shakes  her  red  plumage  in  wrath  o'l 
prey. 

For  be  they  the  horsemen  of  earth,  or  of  he 
No  blast  that  the  trumpet  of  Slaughter  hath  g 
No  roll  of  the  drum,  and  no  cry  of  the  fife. 
No  neighing  of  steeds  in  the  bloodiest  strife, 
Is  half  so  terrific  to  full  swelHng  hearta. 
As  the  still,  pulseless  tramp  of  a  band  that  dcf 
With  echoless  armour,  with  motionless  plume, 
With  ensiprns  all  furlM,  in  the  trappings  of  gloo 
Parading,  like  thof«c  who  came  up  from  the  toi 
In  silence  and  darkness — determined  and  slow 
And  dreadfully  calm,  as  the  murderer's  brow. 
When  his  dagger  is  forth ! — and  ye  see  not  the 
Till  the  gleam  of  the  blade  showayour  heart  in  its 

O,  say  what  ye  will !  the  dull  sound  that  ai 
When  the  night  breeze  is  down,  and  the  chill 

aches 
With  its  meusurelefis  thought,  is  more  dreadful  1 
I'han  tlie  burst  of  the  trump,  when  it  peals  for  th« 
It  is  the  cold  summons  that  comes  from  the  gr 
When  a  sepulchre  answers  your  light  youthful  b 
And  loud  joyous  laugh,  with  its  chill  fearful  sc 
Compared  to  the  challenge  that  leaps  on  the  ( 
When  the  banners  of  death  in  their  splendon  a] 
And  the  free  crolden  bugle  sings  freshly  and  ric 
The  low,  sullen  mi>ans,  that  so  feebly  awake, 
At  midnight,  when  one  is  alone,  on  some  lake 
(compared  to  the  Thunderer's  voice,  when  it  i 
From  the  iKwom  of  space  to  the  uttermost  pol 
Like  something  that  stirs  in  tlic  weight  of  a  shn 
The  talking  of  those  who  go  by  in  a  cloud. 
To  the  cannon's  full  voice,  when  it  wandera  aloi 
"I^is  the  light  that  is  seen  to  burst  under  the  w 
The  pule,  fitful  omen,  that  plays  o*er  a  grave. 
To  the  rushing  of  flame,  where  the  turf  is  all 
And  farewells  aredischarged  oVra  young  soldier' 
To  the  lightnings  tliat  blaze  o'er  the  mariner's  i 
When  the  stoim  i»  in  pomp,  and  the  ocean  in  i 


AN  INDIAN  APOLLO. 

Not  like  the  aiiy  god  of  moulded  light, 
Just  stepping  from  his  chariot  on  the  sight ; 
Poising  his  b(*nuties  on  a  rolling  cloud, 
With  outjitretch'd  arm  and  bowstring  twanging 
And  arrows  singing  as  they  pierce  the  air; 
With  tinkling  sandals,  and  with  flaming  hair; 
As  if  he  {mused  upon  his  bounding  way, 
And  loosen'd  his  fierce  arrows— all  in  play; 
But  like  that  angry  god,  in  blazing  light 
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ig  from  apaooy  and  fltonding  in  hii  might^- 
*d  in  his  omnipotent  amy, 

of  the  ikies,  and  deity  of  day, 
•like  wrath  pieidng  hb  myriad-foe 
ijaenchleaa  ahafta,  that  lighten  oa  they  go! 

like  that  god,  when  up  in  air  he  springs, 
jrightening  mantle  and  with  sunny  wings, 

heavenly  music  murmurs  from  hia  strings— 
jrant  yision— an  imbodied  dream 
nty  Poesy — and  boyishly  supreme ! 

the  thin  spirit  waked  by  young  Desire, 
I  o'er  heaven  until  her  thoughts  take  lire, 
Ig  and  breathleaa;  in  her  hcart*s  wild  trance, 
,  shapeless  forma,  the  godlings  of  Romance ! 

that  Apollo — not  resembling  him 
rer  bow  and  woman's  nerveless  limb— 
an — all  man !  the  monarch  of  tlio  wild ! 

the  faint  spirit  that  corrupting  smiled 
\,  lasdrious  Greece,  but  Nature's  child, 
ed  in  the  chase,  with  piercing  eye 
in  its  airy  lightning  on  the  sky, 
;  some  red  bird  goes  languid,  eddying,  drooping, 
(1  by  his  arrows  in  her  swi'lest  stooping, 
springing  to  the  skies,  a  boy  will  stand 
arms  upliAed  and  unconscious  hand 
Ig  his  arrow  in  its  loftiest  flight, 
ratch  it  kindling,  as  it  cleaves  the  light 
rids  unseen  but  by  the  Indian's  sight- 
be  and  hair  upon  the  wind,  at  length — 
tore  of  the  hills,  all  grace  and  strength, 
isde  and  all  flame — his  eager  eye 
on  one  spot,  as  if  he  could  descry 
eeding  victim  nestling  in  the  sky ! 

that  Apollo ! — ^not  the  hcaveuly  one, 
hioos  spirit  of  a  setting  sun — 
is,  the  of&pring  of  young  Solitude, 
of  the  holy  spot,  where  none  intrude 
3nii  of  the  torrent,  clif!^  and  wood — 
oga  of  doud  and  storm,  the  desert's  fiezy  brood. 


MORNING  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 

lo  thinks  of  battle  now  ?     The  stirring  sounds 
I  lightly  from  the  trumpet,  yet  who  bounds 
is  sad,  still,  and  melancholy  mom, 
was  wont  to  bound,  when  the  fresh  horn 
dancing  on  the  winds,  and  peal'd  to  heaven, 
le-by  hours,  before  the  battle  even  ? 
ery  horses  move  with  halting  pace ; 
ore  they  heave  their  manes  with  fiery  grace, 
plunge,  and  reach,  and  step  that  leaves  no  trace; 
ore  they  spurn  the  bit,  and  sudden  fling 
light  hoofs  on  the  air.    The  bugles  sing, 
ret  the  meteor  mane  and  rolling  eye 
en  no  longer  at  their  minstrelsy ; 
ore  their  housings  blaze,  no  more  the  gold 
irple  flashes  from  the  opening  fold ; 
cb-wrought  stars  are  glittering  in  their  pride 
umging  hues ;  all,  all,  is  crimson-dyed. 
move  with  slow,  far  step;  they  hear  the  tiead 
measures  oat  Ihe  tombing  of  the  dead ; 
amnon  speaks,  but  now  no  k>nger  rolls 
avy  thanden  to  the  answering  poles ; 


But  bursting  suddenly,  it  calls,  and  flies. 

At  breathless  intervals,  along  the  skies, 

As  if  some  viewless  sentinel  were  there 

Whose  challenge  peals  at  midnight  through  the  air 

Each  sullen  steed  goes  on,  nor  heeds  its  roar. 

Nor  pauses  when  its  voice  is  heard  no  more ; 

But  snufls  the  tainted  breeze,  and  lifts  his  head, 

And  slowly  wheeling,  with  a  cautious  tread. 

Shuns,  as  in  reverence,  the  mighty  dead  * 

Or,  rearing  suddenly,  with  flashing  eye, 

Where  some  young  war-horse  lies,  he  passes  by; 

Then,  with  unequal  step,  he  smites  the  ground, 

Utters  a  startling  neigh,  and  gazes  round, 

And  wonders  that  he  hears  no  answering  sound. 

This,  while  his  rider  can  go  by  the  bier 

Of  slaughter'd  men,  and  never  drop  a  tear ; 

And  only,  when  he  meets  a  comrade  there, 

Stretch'd  calmly  out,  with  brow  and  bosom  bare^ 

And  stilTen'd  hand  uplifted  in  the  air — 

Wilh  lip  still  curl'd,  and  open,  glassy  eye, 

Fix'd  on  the  pageant  that  is  passing  by— 

And  only  then — ^in  decency  will  ride 

Less  stately  in  his  strength,  less  lordly  in  his  pride. 


MUSIC *0F  THE  NIGHT. 

Therz  are  harps  thatcomplain  to  the  presenceof  nigfal» 
To  the  presence  of  night  alone — 
In  a  near  and  unchangeable  tone — 
Like  winds,  full  of  sound,  that  go  whispering  by, 
As  if  some  immortal  had  stoop'd  from  the  sky, 
And  breathed  out  a  blessmg — and  flown  I 

Yes !  harps  that  complain  to  the  breezes  of  night, 

To  the  breezes  of  night  alone ; 
Growing  fainter  and  fainter,  as  ruddy  and  bright 
The  sun  rolls  aloft  in  his  drapery  of  light, 

Like  a  conqueror,  shaking  his  brilliant  hair 

And  flourishing  robe,  on  the  edge  of  the  air! 
Burning  crimson  and  gold 
On  the  clouds  that  unfold, 
Breaking  onward  in  flame,  while  an  ocean  divides 
On  his  right  and  bis  left — So  the  Thunderer  rides, 
When  he  cuts  a  bright  path  through  the  heavingtides , 

Rolling  on,  and  erect,  in  a  charioting  throne! 

Yes!  strings  that  lie  still  in  the  gushing  of  day, 

That  awake,  all  alive,  to  the  breezes  of  night 
There  are  hautboys  and  flutes  too,  for  ever  at  play 
When  the  evening  is  near,  and  the  sun  is  away. 

Breathing  out  the  still  hymn  of  delight 
These  strings  by  invisible  fingers  are  play'd^ 

By  spirits,  unseen,  and  unknown. 
But  thick  as  the  stars,  all  this  music  is  made ; 
And  these  flutes,  alone. 

In  one  sweet  dreamy  tone. 
Are  ever  blown. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
The  live-long  night  ye  hear  the  sound. 
Like  distant  waters  flowing  round 
In  ringing  caves,  while  heaven  is  sweet 

With  crowding  tunes,  like  halls 

Where  fountain-music  falls. 
And  rival  minstrels  meet 
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Nioirr. 

Tis  daik  abroad.    The  majesty  of  Night 
Bows  down  superbly  from  her  utmost  height, 
Stretches  her  starless  plumes  across  the  world. 
And  all  the  banners  of  the  wind  are  furl'd. 
How  heavily  we  breathe  amid  such  gloom, 
As  if  we  slumber'd  in  creation's  tomb. 
It  is  the  noon  of  that  tremendous  hour 
When  life  is  helpless,  and  the  dead  have  power; 
When  solitudes  are  peopled ;  when  the  sky 
Is  swept  by  shady  wings  that,  sailing  by, 
Proclaim  their  watch  is  set ;  when  hidden  rilla 
Are  chirping  on  their  course,  and  all  the  hills 
Are  bright  with  armour ;  when  the  starry  vests, 
And  glittering  plumes,  and  fiery  twinkling  crests 
Of  moon-light  sentinels  are  sparkling  round, 
And  all  the  air  is  one  rich  floating  sound ; 
When  countless  voices,  in  the  day  unheard, 
Are  piping  from  their  haunts,  and  every  bird 
That  loves  the  leafy  wood  and  blooming  bower 
And  echoing  cave,  is  singing  to  her  fiower ; 
When  every  lovely,  eveiy  lonely  place, 
Is  ringing  to  the  light  and  sandal'd  pace 
Of  twinkling  feet ;  and  all  about,  tlie  flow 
Of  new<4>om  fountains,  murmuring  as  they  go ; 
When  watery  tunes  are  richest,  and  the  call 
Of  wandering  streamlets,  as  they  port  and  fall 
In  fiiaming  melody,  is  all  around. 
Like  fairy  harps  beneath  enchanted  ground-^ 
Sweet,  drowsy,  distant  music !  like  the  breath 
Of  airy  flutes  that  blow  before  an  infant's  death. 

It  is  that  hour  when  listening  ones  will  weep 
And  know  not  why ;  when  wo  would  gladly  sleep 
Our  last,  last  sleep,  and  feel  no  touch  of  fear. 
Unconscious  where  wo  are,  or  what  is  near, 
Tin  we  are  startled  by  a  falling  tear. 
That  unexpected  gather'd  in  our  eye, 
While  we  were  panting  for  yon  blessed  sky ; 
That  hour  of  gratitude,  of  whispering  prayer. 
When  we  can  hear  a  worship  in  the  air ; 
When  we  are  lifted  from  the  earth,  and  feel 
Light  fanning  wings  around  us  faintly  wheel, 
And  o'er  our  lids  and  brow  a  blessing  steal ; 
And  then,  as  if  our  sins  were  all  forgiven. 
And  all  our  tears  were  wiped,  and  we  in  heaven ! 


ONTARIO. 

No  sound  is  on  the  ear,  no  boatman's  oar  - 
Drops  its  dull  signal  to  the  watchful  shore ; 
But  all  is  listening,  as  it  were  to  hear 
Some  seraph  harper  stooping  from  her  sphere 
And  calling  on  the  desert  to  express 
Its  sense  of  Silence  in  her  lovelineas. 
What  holy  dreaming  comes  in  nights  like  these, 
When,  like  yon  wave,  unruflAed  by  a  breeze, 
The  mirrors  of  the  memory  all  are  spread 
And  fanning  pinions  sail  around  >our  head ; 
When  all  that  man  may  love,  alive  or  dead. 
Come  murmuring  sweet,  unutterable  things. 
And  nestle  on  his  heart  with  their  young  wings, 
And  ail  perchance  may  come,  that  he  may  fear, 
And  mutter  doubtful  curses  in  his  ear ; 
Hang  on  his  loaded  soul,  and  fill  his  brain 
With  indistinct  forebodings^  dim,  and  vain..^ 


The  moon  goes  lightly  up  her  thronging  wa; 
And  shadowy  things  are  brightening  into  day ;' 
And  clifl*  and  shrub  and  bank  and  tree  and  stoi 
Now  move  upon  the  eye,  and  now  arc  gone. 
A  dazzling  tapestry  is  hung  around, 
A  gorgeous  carpeting  bestrews  the  ground ; 
The  willows  glitter  in  the  passing  beam 
And  shake  their  tangling  lustres  o'er  the  stiean 
And  all  the  full  rich  foliage  of  the  shore 
Seems  with  a  quick  enchantment  frosted  o'er. 
And  dances  at  the  faintest  breath  of  night. 
And  trembles  Ukc  a  plume  of  spangles  in  the  ligh 

This  dark  cool  wave  is  bluer  than  the  deep. 
Where  sailors,  children  of  the  tempest,  sleep; 
And  dropp'd  with  lights  as  pure,  as  still,  as  thoi 
The  wide-drawn  hangings  of  the  skies  disclose, 
Far  lovelier  than  the  dim  and  broken  ray, 
That  Ocean's  flashing  surges  send  astray.... 

This  is  the  mirror  of  dim  Solitude, 
On  which  unholy  things  may  ne'er  intrude ; 
That  frowns  and  ruflics  when  the  clouds  appeal 
Refusing  to  reflect  their  shapes  of  fear. 
Ontario's  deeps  are  spread  to  multiply 
But  sunshine,  stars,  Uie  moon,  and  dear-blue  sk 

No  pirate  barque  was  ever  seen  to  ride. 
With  blood-red  streamer,  chasing  o'er  that  tide  j 
Till  late,  no  bugle  o'er  those  waters  sang 
With  aught  but  huntsman's  orii«ons,  that  rang 
Their  clear,  exulting,  bold,  triumphant  strain. 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  laugh'd  again  ; 
Till  caverns,  depths,  and  hills,  would  all  reply. 
And  heaven's  blue  dome  ring  out  the  sprigl 
melody. 


TRFH-:?;. 


Tax  heave,  the  wave  and  bend 
Of  everlasting  trees,  whose  busy  leaves 
Rustle  their  songs  of  praise,  while  Ruin  weaves 
A  robe  of  verdure  for  their  yielding  bark — 
While  mossy  garlands,  full  and  rich  and  dark. 
Creep  slowly  round  them !    Monarchs  of  the  wc 
Whose  mighty  sceptres  sway  the  mountain  brood 
Whose  aged  bosoms,  in  their  last  decay. 
Shelter  the  wing'd  idolaters  of  Day — 
Who,  mid  the  desert  wild,  sublimely  stand, 
And  grapple  with  the  storm-god,  hand  to  hand. 
Then  drop  like  weary  pyramids  away. 
Stupendous  monuments  of  c^dm  decay  ! 


LWASIOX  OF  THE  SETTLER. 

Where  now  fresh  streamlets  answer  to  the  hi 
Of  passing  seraph-wings ;  and  fiery  dews 
Hang  thick  on  every  bush,  when  morning  waket 
Like  sprinkled  flame ;  and  all  the  green-wood  sh^ 
With  liquid  jewelry,  that  Niafht  hath  flung 
Upon  her  favourite  tresses,  while  they  swung 
And  wanton'd  in  the  wind — henceforth  will  be 
No  lighted  dimness,  such  as  you  see, 
In  yonder  faint,  mysterious  scenery, 
Where  all  the  woods  keep  festival,  and  seem, 
Beneath  the  midnight  sky,  and  mellow  beam 
Of  yonder  breathing  light,  as  if  they  were 
Branches  and  leaves  of  unimbodied  air. 


WILLIAM  B.   TAPPAN. 


[Born,  1794.    Died,  1M9.] 


Tuic  late  Rev.  William  B.  Tappan,  the  most 
industrious  and  voluminoas  of  our  religious  poets, 
was  born  in  Bererly,  Massathnsetts,  on  the  twen- 
t;-niuth  of  October,  1794.     His  ancestors  were 
among  the  earliest  of  the  settlers  from  England, 
and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  furnished 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  nearly  uninterrupted 
succession.     His  father  was  a  soldier  during  the 
revolution,  and  afterwards  many  years  a  teacher. 
Upon  his  death,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1805,  Wil- 
liam, then  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  mechanic  in  Boaton.    He  bad  already  acquired 
■n  unusual  fondness  for  reading,  though  the  books 
to  which  he  had  access  were  comparatively  few. 
•*The  Bible,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  ♦*  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,"  and  "The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Philip  Quarles,"  constituted  his  library,  and  of 
these  he  was  thoroughly  master.    At  nine  years 
of  age  he  commenced  rhyming,  and  he  occasion- 
ally wrote  verses  during  his  apprenticeship,  which 
lastted,  by  agreement,  till  he  was  twenty.     There 
were  then  none  of  the  lyceums,  apprentices*  libra- 
ries, Lowell  lectures,  or  other  means  of  self-educa- 
tion which  are  now  so  abundant  in  Boston,  and  he 
had  no  resource  for  intellectual  improvement  or 
amusement,  except  a  neighbouring  circulating  li- 
brary, the  novels,  romances,  and  poems  of  which 
he  was  never  weaiy  of  reading.     What  little  he 
had  gained,  at  home,  of  the  common  elementary 
bcanches  of  knowledge,  he  lost  during  these  years ; 
but,  master  of  his  business  (which  however  he 
never  fully  loved)  and  with  high  hopes,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  where  there  seemed  to  be  an 
opening  for  him,  in  1815,  and  permanently  esta- 
blished himself  in  that  city.  He  firequently  indulged 
his  propensity  to  write,  but  was  so  diffident  of  his 
powers,  that  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  old  be 
never  offered  any  thing  for  pubUcation.    He  then 
permitted  a  friend  to  give  several  of  his  pieces 


to  a  newspaper,  and  was  subsequently  as  much 
surprised  as  delighted  to  find  that  they  were  widely 
copied  and  much  praised.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
began  to  look  for  a  more  congenial  occupation, 
and  determining  to  become  a  teacher,  entered 
an  academy  at  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  to  prosecute  the  necessary 
preliminary  studies.  Unfaltering  industry  and  a 
strong  will,  with  good  natural  abilities,  enabled 
him  to  make  very  rapid  advancement,  so  that  in 
1821  he  was  fairly  entered  upon  his  new  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  had  prospects  of  abundant  suc- 
cess. In  1822  he  was  married,  and  four  years 
later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union,  with  which  society  he  was  con- 
nected the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period  of  more  than 
quarter  of  a  century.  For  the  prosecution  of  its 
business,  he  resided  four  years  in  Cincinnati,  and 
in  1837  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  ordained  an 
evangelist,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  in  1841,  and  died  at  West  Need- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
1849,  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Tapi'ax  published  his  first  volume  of  Poems 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1819,  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
Mr.  RoBEiiT  Walsh,  then  editor  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Review,"  and  Mr.  Jobepu  R. 
Chandler,  the  accomplished  editor  for  many 
years  of  the  '*  United  States  Gazette."  He  sub- 
sequently gave  to  the  public  more  than  a  dozen 
volumes,  the  contents  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
included  in  the  five  comprising  his  complete  Poeti- 
cal Works,  with  his  final  revisions — *»  The  Poetry 
of  Life,"  »*  The  Sunday-school  and  other  Poems," 
"  The  Poetry  of  the  Heart,"  "  Sacred  and  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,"  and  "  Late  and  Early  Poems," 
which  appeared  in  1848  and  1849.  He  wrote 
with  great  facility,  end  many  of  his  pieces  are 
pleasing  expressions  of  natural  and  pious  emotion. 


TOE  m-ENTY  TUOCSAND  CHILDREN  OF  THK  SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOLS IN  NEW  YORK,  CELEBRATINQ  TO- 
GETHER THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1830. 

0,  siQHT  sublime,  O,  sight  of  fear! 

The  shadowing  of  infinity  ! 
Numbers,  whose  murmur  rises  here 

Like  whisperings  of  the  mighty  sea ! 

Ye  bring  strange  visions  to  my  gaze ; 

Earth's  dreamer,  heaven  before  me  swims ; 
The  sea  of  glass,  the  throne  of  days. 

Crowns,  hkrya,  and  the  melodious  hymns. 

Te  rend  the  air  with  grateful  songs 
For  freedom  by  old  warriors  won  : 

O,  for  the  battle  which  your  throngs 
May  wage  and  win  through  David's  Son ! 


Wealth  of  young  beauty !  that  now  blooms 

Before  me  like  a  world  of  fiowers ; 
High  expectation  !  that  assumes 

The  hue  of  life's  serenest  hours  ; 
Are  ye  decaying  1     Must  these  forms, 

8o  agile,  fair,  and  brightly  gay. 
Hidden  in  dust,  be  given  to  worms 

And  everlasting  night,  the  prey  1 
Are  ye  immortal  1     Will  this  mass 

Of  life,  be  life,  undying  still. 
When  all  these  sentient  thousands  pass 

To  where  corruption  works  its  will ! 
Thought !  that  takes  hold  of  heaven  and  hell, 

I3e  in  each  teacher's  heart  to-day  ! 
So  shall  eternity  be  well 

With  these,  when  time  has  fled  away. 
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SONG 

Of  THB  THREB  HUKDRSD  THOUSAND  DBVXKABD8 
IN  THB  UNITED  8TATB8. 

Wb  come !  we  come !  with  sad  array, 

And  in  procession  long, 
To  join  the  army  of  the  lost, — 

Three  hundred  thousand  strong. 

Our  banners,  beckoning  on  to  death, 

Abroad  we  have  unrolled  ; 
And  Famine,  Care,  and  wan  Despair 

Are  seen  on  every  fold. 

Ye  heard  what  music  cheers  us  on, — 

The  mother's  cry,  that  rang 
60  wildly,  and  the  habeas  that  wailed 

Above  the  trumpet's  clang. 

We  've  taken  spoil ;  and  blighted  joys 

And  ruined  homes  are  here ; 
We  've  trampled  on  the  throbbing  heart. 

And  flouted  sorrow's  tear. 

We  come !  we  come !  we've  searched  the  land, 

The  rich  and  poor  are  ours — 
Enlisted  from  the  shrines  of  God, 

From  hovels  and  from  towers. 

And  who  or  what  shall  balk  the  brave. 

Who  swear  to  drink  and  die  1 
What  boots  to  such  man's  muttered  curse 

Or  His  that  spans  the  sky  ? 

Our  leader!  who  of  all  the  chiefs. 
Who  *ve  triumphed  from  the  first, 

Can  blazon  deeds  like  his!  such  griefs, 
Such  wounds,  such  trophies  curst. 

We  come !     Of  the  worid's  scourges,  who 

Like  him  have  overthrown  ! 
What  wo  had  ever  earth,  like  wo 

To  his  stem  prowess  known  t 

Onward !  though  ever  on  our  march, 

Hang  Misery's  countless  train  ; 
Onward  for  hell ! — from  rank  to  rank 

Pass  we  the  cup  again  ! 

We  come !  we  come !  to  fill  our  graves, 

On  which  shall  shine  no  star; 
To  glut  the  worm  thst  never  dies, — 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! 


HEAVEN. 

Therk  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest 
To  mourning  wanderers  given  * 
There  is  a  joy  for  souls  distrest, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast 
'Tis  found  alone,  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  home  for  weary  souls. 

By  sin  and  sorrow  driven : 
When  toss'd  on  life's  tempestuous  shoals, 
Where  storms  arise,  and  ocean  rolls, 

And  all  is  drear,  but  heaven. 


There  faith  lifts  up  her  cheerful  eye. 

To  brighter  prospects  given, 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  by ; — 
The  evening  shadows  quickly  fly, 
And  all 's  serene,  in  heaven. 

There,  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 

And  joys  supreme  are  given ; 
Tliere,  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom, — 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb 
Appears  the  ^wn  of  heaven. 


TO  THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  PENT 
SYLVANIA. 

•<  Leap  forth  to  the  careering  seas," 

O  ship  of  lofly  name ! 
And  toss  upon  thy  native  breeze 

The  stars  and  stripes  of  fame  ! 
And  bear  thy  thunders  o'er  the  deep 

Where  vaunting  navies  ride ! 
Thou  hast  a  nation's  gems  to  keep — 

Her  honour  and  her  pride  ! 
Oh !  holy  is  the  covenant  made 

With  thee  and  us  to-day ; 
None  from  the  compact  shrinks  afraid, 

No  traitor  utters  Nay ! 
We  pledge  our  fervent  love,  and  thoa 

Thy  glorious  ribs  of  oak, 
Alive  with  men  who  cannot  bow 

To  kings,  nor  kiss  the  yoke ! 

Speed  lightnings  o'er  the  Carib  sea. 

Which  deeds  of  hell  defonn  ; 
And  look !  her  hands  are  spread  to  the* 

Where  Afric's  robbers  swarm. 
Go !  lie  upon  the  iiSgean*8  breast. 

Where  sparkle  emerald  isles — 
Go !  seek  the  lawless  Suliote's  nest. 

And  spoil  his  cruel  wiles. 
And  keep,  where  sail  the  merchant  shi| 

Stern  watch  on  their  highway. 
And  promptly,  through  thine  iron  lips, 

When  urged,  our  tribute  pay ; 
Yea,  show  thy  bristling  teeth  of  power 

Wherever  tyrants  bind. 
In  pride  of  their  own  little  hour, 

A  freeborn,  noble  mind. 

Spread  out  those  ample  wings  of  thine 

While  crime  doth  govern  men, 
'T  is  fit  such  bulwark  of  the  brine 

Should  leave  the  shores  of  Penh  ; 
For  hid  within  thy  giant  strength 

Are  germs  of  welcome  peace. 
And  such  as  thou,  shalt  cause  at  lengtl 

Man's  feverish  strife  to  cease. 
From  every  vale,  from  every  crag. 

Word  of  thy  beauty*8  past. 
And  joy  we  that  our  country's  flag 

Streams  from  thy  towering  mast — 
Assured  that  in  thy  prowess,  thott 

For  her  wilt  win  renown. 
Whose  sons  can  die,  but  know  not  hoi 

To  strike  that  pennon  down. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 


[Bom  1794.] 


eminent  ■cholar,  orator,  statennan,  and 
lettera,  waa  bom  in  Dorchester,  Maua- 
I,  in  1794 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
. ;  appointed  professor  of  Greek  litera- 
ls 14;  after  five  years  of  travel  and  resi- 
it  foreign  universities  entered  upon  the 
»f  hia  office  in  1819 ;  became  editor  of  the 
American  Review  in  1820 ;  was  a  member 
rress  from  1824  to  1834 ;  governor  of  Mas- 
:tt8  from  1836  to  1839 ;  minister  to  England 
41  to  1845;  president  of  Harvard  College 
M5  to  1849;  a  member  of  the  Senate; 
ry  of  State ;  again  member  of  the  Senate ; 
illy  retired  from  public  life,  in  consequence 
3alth,  in  1854. 

e  given  some  account  of  Mr.  Evkbvtt's 
il  prose  writings  in  •*  The  Prose  Writers 
erica."  In  1822  be  contributed  to  the 
American  Review  an  article  on  the  works 
PfBCiTAL,  in  the  introductory  pages  of 
le  presents  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  con- 
and  promise  of  our  poetical  literature  at 
le.  Referring  to  the  great  nu  mber  of  those 
this  country  have  published  *<  occasional 
'  he  remarks  that  **  it  happens  to  almost 
I  of  superior  talents  to  have  made  an  assay 
ry  in  early  life.    Whatever  direction  be 


finally  forced  upon  them  by  strong  drcnmstances 
or  strong  inclinations,  there  is  a  period  after  the 
imagination  is  awakened  and  the  affections  are 
excited,  and  before  the  great  duties  and  cares  of 
life  begin,  when  all  men  of  genius  write  a  few 
lines  in  the  shape  of  a  patriotic  song,  a  sonnet  by 
Julio  in  a  magazine,  or  stanzas  to  some  fair  object. 
This  is  the  natural  outlet." 

In  these  sentences  Mr.  Eykbbtt  recalls  his  own 
poetical  efiusions,  which  however  are  not  so  few 
or  so  unimportant  as  to  be  justly  described  in  this 
manner.  His  first  considerable  poem  was  pro- 
nounced before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Cambridge,  in  1812.  It  is  entitled  <*  American 
Poets,"  and  comprises  about  four  hundred  lines, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  striking  themes  of 
American  song  are  suggested,  and  several  of  oi^r 
earUer  poets  are  referred  to  in  phrases  of  kindly 
but  suitable  characterization. 

From  time  to  time,  in  his  maturer  years,  Mr. 
Everett  has  written  poems  which  evince  un- 
questionable taste  and  a  genuine  poetical  inspira- 
tion. Those  which  follow  are  contrasted  examples 
of  hia  abilities  in  this  line,  and  they  are  not  un- 
worthy the  author  of  some  of  the  noblest  orations 
in  defence  and  illustration  of  liberty  which  have 
appeared  in  our  time. 


SANTA  CROCE. 

chiefly  for  thy  storied  towers  and  halls, 
9  bright  wonders  of  thy  pictured  walls ; 
r  the  olive's  wealth,  the  vineyard's  pride, 
rown  thy  hills,  and  teem  on  Arno's  side, 
lou  delight  me,  Florence !  I  can  meet 
lere  with  halls  as  rich,  and  vales  as  sweet; 

thy  charms  of  nature  and  of  art, 
eld  them  not  the  homage  of  my  heart, 
ler  to  Santa^  Croce  I  repair, 
athe  her  peaceful  monumental  air; 
l^e,  the  deeds,  the  honours  to  explore, 
ise  who  sleep  beneath  her  marble  floor; 
em  old  tribunes  of  the  early  time, 
lerchant  lords  of  Freedom's  stormy  prime ; 
ach  great  name,  in  every  afler  age, 
raised,  the  wise ;  the  artist,  bard,  and  sage, 
si  their  awful  presence ;  lo,  thy  bust, 
m.  Oh !  Dante,  not  alas  thy  dust 
ice,  that  drove  thee  living  from  her  gate, 

for  that  dust,  in  vain,  and  long  shall  wait 

na !  keep  the  glorious  exile's  trust, 

each  remorseless  factions  to  be  just, 

I  the  poor  Cenotaph,  which  bears  his  name, 

ima  at  once  bis  praise, — his  country's  shame. 

[t,in  an  urn,  not  void,  though  cold  as  thine, 

iera  a  godlike  spirit's  mortal  shrine. 

if  ichael,  look  not  down  ao  atiil  and  hard, 


Speak  to  me,*  Painter,  Builder,  Sculptor,  Bard! 
And  shall  those  cunning  fingers,  stifi*  and  cold. 
Crumble  to  meaner  earth  than  they  did  mould  1 
Art  thou,  who  form  and  force  to  clay  couldst  give, 
And  teach  the  quarried  adamant  to  live, 
Bid, — in  the  vaultings  of  thy  mighty  dome^ — 
Pontifical,  outvie  imperial  Rome, 
Portray  unshrinking,  to  the  dazzled  eye. 
Creation,  Judgment,  Time,  Eternity, 
Art  thou  so  low,  and  in  this  narrow  cell 
Doth  that  Titanic  genius  stoop  to  dwell ; 
And,  while  thine  arches  brave  the  upper  sky. 
Art  thou  content  in  these  dark  caves  to  lie  1 

And  thou,  illustrious  sage !  thine  eye  is  closed. 
To  which  their  secret  paths  new  stars  exposed. 
Haply  thy  spirit,  in  some  higher  sphere. 
Soars  with  the  motions  which  it  measured  here. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers.  Seer,  for  thanks  to  thee. 
The  earth  now  turns,  without  a  heresy. 
Dost  thou,  whose  keen  perception  pierced  the  cause 
Which  gives  the  pendulum  its  mystic  laws, 
Now  trace  each  orb,  with  telescopic  eyes. 
And  solve  the  eternal  clock-work  of  the  skies; 
While  thy  worn  frame  enjoys  its  long  repose. 
And  Santa  Croce  heals  Arcetri's  woes  If 

*  MicUAiL  Amoslo,  eoiit«mpl&tingth«)  «tatoe  of  St  Mark, 
by  Donatello,  aied  to  say,  **  Marco,  p«rcb*  non  ml  porll  ?** 

t  Qaulso,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  WMlmprtooned  at 
Arostri,  near  Florenee,  by  order  of  the  Inquisition. 
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Nor  them  alone :  on  her  maternal  breaat 
Here  Machiavblli's  tortured  limbs  have  rest 
Oh,  that  the  cloud  upon  his  tortured  fame 
Might  pass  away,  and  leave  an  honest  name ! 
The  power  of  princes  o'er  thy  limbs  is  stayed, 
But  thine  own  "Prince;"  that  dark  spot  ne'er 

shall  fade. 
Peace  to  thine  ashes ;  who  can  have  the  heart 
Above  thy  grave  to  play  the  censor's  part 
I  read  the  statesman's  fortune  in  thy  doom, — 
Toil,  greatness,  wo ;  a  late  and  lying  tomb  ;* 
Aspiring  aims,  by  grovelling  arts  pursued, 
Faction  and  self,  baptized  the  public  good, 
A  life  traduced,  a  statue  crowned  with  bays, 
And  starving  service  paid  with  funeral  praise. 

Here  too,  at  length  the  indomitable  will 
And  fiery  pulse  of  Asti's  bardt  are  still. 
And  she, — the  Stuart's  widow, — rears  thy  stone, 
Seeks  the  next  aisle,  and  drops  beneath  her  own. 
The  great,  the  proud,  the  fair, — alike  they  £dl ; 
Thy  sickle,  Santa  Croce,  reapeth  all ! 

Yes,  reapeth  all,  or  else  had  spared  the  bloom 
Of  that  fair  bud,  now  clothed  in  yonder  tomb. 
Meek,  gentle,  pure ;  and  yet  to  him  allied, 
Who  smote  the  astonished  nations  in  his  pride: 
"  Worthy  his  name,"t  so  saith  the  sculptured  line. 
Waster  of  man,  would  he  were  worthy  thine ! 

Hosts  yet  unnamed — the  obscure,  the  known-— 
I  leave ; 
What  throngs  would  rise,  could  each  his  marble 

heave ! 
But  we  who  muse  above  the  famous  dead, 
Shall  soon  be  silent, 'as  the  dust  we  tread. 
Tet  not  for  me,  when  I  shall  fall  asleep. 
Shall  Santa  Croce's  lamps  their  vigils  keep. 
Beyond  the  main,  in  Auburn's  quiet  shade, 
With  those  I  loved  and  love  my  couch  be  made ; 
Spring's  pendent  branches  o*er  the  hillock  wave, 
And  morning's  dew-drops  glisten  on  my  grave; 
While  heaven's  great  arch  shall  rise  above  my  bed, 
When  Santa  Croce's  crumbles  on  her  dead; 
Unknown  to  erring  or  to  suffering  fame. 
So  I  may  leave  a  pure  though  humble  name. 


TO  A  SISTER. 


Ye9,  dear  one,  to  the  envied  train 

Of  those  around,  thy  homage  pay ; 
But  wilt  thou  never  kindly  deign 

To  think  of  him  that's  far  away  1 
Thy  form,  thine  eye,  thine  angel  smile, 

For  many  years  I  may  not  see ; 
But  wilt  thou  not  sometimes  the  while, 

My  sister  dear,  remember  me  ! 


•  The  monument  of  Machlavclli  In  Santa  Croce  was 
erectiHl  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, — ^The  Inscrip- 
tion, "  tanto  houiiue  nullum  par  elogiom.** 

t  Alfierl. 

X  '*  Ici  repom  Charlotte  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dlgne  de 
son  nom,  1839.**  llie  words  are  translated  "  worthj  fdi 
name,"  £>r  an  obvious  reason. 


Yet  not  in  Fashion's  brilliant  ball. 

Surrounded  by  the  gay  and  fair. 
And  thoQ,  the  fairest  of  them  all, — 

Oh,  think  not,  think  not  of  me  there ; 
But  when  the  thoughtless  crowd  is  gone, 

And  hushed  the  voice  of  senseless  glee 
And  all  is  silent,  still  and  lone. 

And  thou  art  sad,  remember  me. 
III. 
Remember  me — but  loveliest,  ne'er, 

When,  in  his  orbit  fair  and  high. 
The  morning's  glowing  charioteer 

Rides  proudly  up  the  blushing  sky ; 
But  when  the  waning  moonbeam  sleeps 

At  midnight  on  that  lonely  lea. 
And  nature's  pensive  spirit  weeps 

In  ail  her  dews,  remember  me. 

IV. 

Remember  me,  I  pray — but  not 

In  Flora's  gay  and  blooming  hour. 
When  every  brake  hath  found  its  note, 

And  sunshine  smiles  in  every  flower: 
But  when  the  falling  leaf  is  sear, 

And  withers  sadly  from  the  tree. 
And  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  year 

Cold  Autumn  weeps,  remember  me. 

T. 

Remember  me — but  choose  not,  dear. 

The  hour  when,  on  the  gentle  lake. 
The  sportive  wavelets,  blue  and  clear. 

Soft  rippling  to  the  margin  break ; 
But  when  the  deafening  billows  foam 

In  madness  o'er  the  pathless  sea. 
Then  let  thy  pilgrim  fancy  roam 

Across  them,  and  remember  me. 

VI. 

Remember  me — but  not  to  join 

If  haply  some  thy  friends  should  praise 
'T  is  far  too  dear,  that  voice  of  thine 

To  echo  what  the  stranger  says. 
They  know  us  not — but  shouldst  thou  mi 

Some  faithful  friend  of  me  and  thee, 
Softly,  sometimes,  to  him  repeat 

My  name,  and  then  remember  me. 

VII. 

Remember  me — not  I  entreat. 

In  scenes  of  festal  week-day  joy, 
For  then  it  were  not  kind  or  meet. 

The  thought  thy  pleasure  should  alloy ; 
But  on  the  sscrcd,  solemn  day. 

And,  dearest,  on  thy  bended  knee. 
When  thou,  for  those  thou  lov'st,  dost  pn 

Sweet  spirit,  then,  remember  me. 

VIII. 

Remember  me — but  not  as  I 

On  thee  forever,  ever  dwell, 
With  snxious  heart  and  drooping  eye. 

And  doubts 't  would  grieve  thee  should  I 
But  in  thy  calm,  unclouded  heart. 

Whence  dark  and  gloomy  visions  flee, 
Oh,  there,  my  sister,  be  my  part. 

And  kindly  there  remember  me. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 


(Bor^lTMb   JUadfUlO.] 


uthor  of  the  "  Culprit  Fay**  wai  bom  in  the 
i'ew  York,  on  the  seventh  clay  of  August, 
rlis  father  died  while  he  was  very  young, 
ieve  left  hia  family  in  powession  of  but 
perty.  Young  Drikf.,  therefore,  exjie- 
oine  difficulties  in  acquiring  his  education, 
cd  Columbia  College,  however,  at  an  early 
nd  pasticd  through  that  seminary  with  a 
n  for  scholanhip,  taste,  and  admirable  so- 
il ies.  He  soon  afier  made  choice  of  the 
>rofession,  and  became  a  student,  first,  with 
toMAiNR,  and  subsequently  with  Doctor 
,  both  of  whom  were  at  that  time  popular 
IS  in  New  York. 

iflcr  completing  his  professional  studies  he 
ried  to  Miss  Sarah  Ecrforp,  a  daughter 
.^Uknown  marine  architect,  Hk^rt  £ck- 
rough  whom  ho  inherited  a  moderate  for- 
ili  health,  about  the  same  time,  began  to 
ind  in  the  winter  of  1819  he  visited  New 
to  which  city  his  mother,  who  had  married 
husband,  had  previously  removed  with  his 
ers.  He  had  anticipated  some  benefit  from 
oyage,  and  the  mild  climate  of  Louisiana, 
disappointed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1820  he 

to  New  York.  His  disease — con  sump- 
is  now  too  deeply  seated  for  hope  of  resto- 
be  cherished,  and  he  gradually  withdrew 
from  society,  and  sought  quiet  among  his 
id  in  the  companionship  of  his  wife  and 
imate  friends.  He  lingered  through  the 
and  died  near  the  close  of  September,  in 
ty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
gan  to  write  verses  when  very  young,  and 
itributor  to  several  gazettes  before  he  was 
ears  old.  He  permitted  none  but  his  most 
friends  to  know  his  signatures,  and  some- 
[>t  the  secrets  of  his  authorship  entirely  to 

The  first  four  of  the  once  celebrated 
humorous  and  satirical  odes,  known  as 
oaker  Pieces,"  were  written  by  him,  for 
'  York  « Evening  Post,"  in  which  they 

between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  of 
819.  After  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
Drakk  made  Hallkck,  then  recently 
1  New  York,  a  partner,  and  the  remainder 
jces  were  signed  "  Croaker  and  Co."  The 
written  by  Drake  was  «The  American 
rinted  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
of  the  series,  « Curtain  Conversations," 
ributed  by  Hallvck,  on  the  twenty-fourth 

These  pieces  related  to  persons,  events, 
es,  with  which  most  of  the  readers  in  New 
'e  familiar,  and  as  they  were  distinguished 
playful  humour,  and  an  easy  and  spirited 
ley  became  very  popular,  and  many  efforts 
le  to  find  oat  tlie  authors.  Both  Drakk 
LxcK  were  unknown  as  poets,  and,  as  they 


kept  the  lecret  firom  their  friends,  a  consideraMe 
period  elapsed  before  they  were  discovered. 

The  «<  Croakers"  are  now,  however,  well  nigh 
forgotten,  save  a  few  of  t^e  least  satirical  numbers, 
which  Hallxck  has  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  his  own  and  of  his  friend*s  writings ;  and  tho 
reputation  of  cither  author  rests  on  more  elaborate 
and  ingenious  productions.  The  longest  poem  by 
Drake  is  *«The  Culprit  Fay,"  a  story  exhibiting 
the  most  delicate  fancy,  and  much  artistic  skill, 
which  was  not  printed  until  several  years  after 
his  death.  It  was  composed  hastily  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
The  author  was  walking  with  some  friends,  on  a 
warm,  moonlit  evening,  when  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  that  *<it  would  lie  difficult  to  write  a 
fairy  poem,  purely  imaginative,  without  the  aid  of 
human  characters."  When  the  friends  were  reas- 
sembled, two  or  three  days  afterwards,  <*  The  Cul- 
prit Fay"  was  read  to  tliem,  nearly  as  it  is  printed 
in  this  volume. 

Drake  placed  a  very  modest  estimate  on  his 
own  productions,  and  it  is  believed  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  them  have  been  preserved.  When  on 
his  death-bed,  a  friend  inquired  of  him  what  dis- 
position he  would  have  made  with  his  ]K>cms? 
«  O,  bum  them,"  he  replied,  *«  tliey  are  quite  value- 
less." Written  copies  of  a  number  of  them  were, 
however,  in  circulation,  and  some  had  been  in* 
correctly  printed  in  the  periodicals ;  and,  for  this 
reason.  Commodore  Dkkat,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  the  deceased  poet,  in 
1836  published  the  single  collection  of  them  which 
has  appeared.  It  includes,  beside  <*The  Culprit 
Fay,"  eighteen  shorter  pieces,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful. 

Drake  was  unassuming  and  benevolent  in  his 
mannera  and  his  feelings,  and  he  hail  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  fine  humour,  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  companions.  Hallkck  closes 
a  tributaiy  poem  published  soon  after  his  death, 
in  the  «  New  York  Review,"  with  the  following 


When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  In  earth. 

There  ■hniild  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  woke  Mch  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Who  chared  thy  Joy  and  norrow, 

Whose  weal  and  wo  were  tbine^- 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  fndttd  brow ; 
But  I  've  in  vain  estayM  it. 

And  feel  1  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  fhpe. 

Nor  thouRhtt  nor  wordM  are  free, 
The  frief  is  fix'd  too  deeply 

That  mourns  a  man  lilce  the«.        ^03 
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THE  CULPRIT  FAY. 


**  My  vlsam]  orbs  are  purged  fh>ni  film,  and,  lot 
Initead  of  Aniter'i  turnip-bearing  vales 

I  lee  old  fhlry  Iand*t  mi raculout  show ! 
Her  ireei  of  tinsel  kiss'd  by  fVeakista  gales, 

Her  Ouplis  that,  doak'd  in  leaf-fold,  skim  the  brsexe, 

And  fairies,  swarming " 

TsvHAirT*a  Amstbi  Paul 


'TIS  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night — 

The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright; 

Naught  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 

But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  doudlen  skj. 

And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue, 

A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cronest, 

She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast, 

And  seems  his  huge  gray  form  to  throw 

In  a  silver  cone  on  the  wave  below ; 

His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade, 

By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made, 

And  through  their  clustering  branches  dark 

Glimmers  and  dies  the  fire-fly*s  spark — 

Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 

Through  the  rifls  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack. 


The  stars  are  on  the  moving  stream. 

And  fling,  as  its  ripples  gently  flow, 
A  bumish*d  length  of  wavy  beam 

In  an  eel-like,  spiral  line  below; 
The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  still, 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  b  hid. 
And  naught  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 

Of  the  gauze-winged  katy-did; 
And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whip-poor-will, 

Who  moans  unseen,  and  ceaseless  sings, 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo, 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings. 
And  earth  and  sky  in  her  glances  glow. 

II T. 

'TIS  the  hour  of  fairy  ban  and  spell: 
The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well; 
He  has  counted  them  all  with  click  and  stroke 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  moantain-oak, 
And  he  has  awaken'd  the  sentry  elve 

Who  sleeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree, 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve, 

And  call  the  fays  to  their  revelry; 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell — 
('T  was  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearly  shell : — ) 
«<  Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well ! 
Hither,  hither,  wing  your  way ! 
'Tis  the  dawn  of  the  fiiiry-day." 

IT 

They  come  firora  beds  of  hchen  green, 
They  creep  from  the  mullen's  velvet  screen ; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  (he  silver  tops  of  moon-touched  trees, 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammoeks 
And  rock'd  about  in  the  evening  breeze;      [high, 


Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downy  i 
They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfin  power. 

And,  pillow'd  on  plumes  of  hie  rainbow 
Had  slumber'd  there  till  the  charmed  honr 

8ome  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock, 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid ; 

And  some  had  opcn'd  the  four-o'clock. 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  gla< 
Above— below— on  every  side. 

Their  Uttle  minim  forms  array'd 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride ! 


They  come  not  now  to  print  the  lea. 

In  freak  and  dance  around  the  tree. 

Or  at  tlie  mushroom  boanl  to  sup. 

And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup;—'' 

A  scene  of  sorrow  waits  them  now. 

For  an  Ouphe  has  broken  his  vestal  tow  ; 

He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid. 

And  lefl  for  her  his  woodland  shade ; 

He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew, 

And  sunn'd  him  in  her  eye  of  blue 

Fann'd  her  cheek  with  his  wing  ot  air, 

Play'd  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 

And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast. 

Forgot  the  lily-king*s  behest. 

For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  elfin  court  must  haste  away :— - 
And  now  they  stand  expectant  there. 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  Fay. 


The  throne  was  rear'd  upon  the  grias, 
Of  spice-wood  and  of  sassafras ; 
On  pillars  of  mottled  tortoise-shell 

Hung  the  burnished  canopy — 
And  o*er  it  gorgeous  curtains  fell 

Of  the  tulip's  crimson  drapery. 
The  monarch  sat  on  his  judgment^eat, 

On  his  brow  the  crown  imperial  shone, 
The  prisoner  Fay  was  at  his  feet. 

And  his  peers  were  ranged  around  the  tb 
He  waved  his  sceptre  in  the  air. 

Ho  look'd  around  and  calmly  spoke; 
His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe, 

But  his  voice  in  a  soflen'd  accent  broke : 


w  Fairy !  Fairy !  list  and  mark : 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain; 
Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quench'd  and  dart 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly  si 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfln  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden's  eye, 
Thou  hast  scorn'd  our  dread  decree, 

And  thou  shouldst  pay  the  forfeit  high. 
But  well  I  know  her  sinless  mind 

Is  pure  as  the  angel  forms  above, 
Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaste  and  kind, 

Such  as  a  spirit  well  might  love; 
Fairy !  had  she  spot  or  taint, 
Bitter  had  been  thy  pumshment. 
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Iha  hornet's  tliardy  wings; 
on  the  piicks  of  Dettlet'  stings; 
n  long  ages  doom*d  to  dwell 
le  Iszy  wonn  in  the  walnutHihell; 
y  ni^t  to  writhe  snd  bleed 
1  the  tread  of  the  centipede; 
id  in  a  cobweb  dungeon  dim, 
iler  a  spider  huge  and  grim, 
le  canion  bodies  to  lie, 
worm,  and  the  bug,  and  the  murder*d  fly: 
t  had  been  your  lot  to  bear, 
itain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair. 
;t,  and  mark  our  mild  decree — 
his  your  doom  must  be : 

Tin. 
shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 
the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land ; 
lalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 
ut  the  glistening  arch  below, 
ich  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 
tcr-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 
dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave, 
in  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms, 

are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 
»t  thee  in  thy  single  might : 
leart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right, 
lalt  win  the  warlock  fight 

IX. 

spray-bead  gem  be  won, 

stain  of  thy  wing  is  wash'd  away: 

>ther  errand  must  be  done 

by  crime  be  lost  for  aye; 

me-wood  lamp  is  quench'd  and  dark, 

lust  reillume  its  spark. 

thy  steed  and  spur  him  high 

heaven's  blue  canopy; 

len  thou  seest  a  shooting  star, 

it  fast,  and  follow  it  far— 

t  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train 

^ht  the  elfin  lamp  again. 

ost  heard  our  sentence.  Fay ; 

to  the  water-side,  away !" 


ilin  mark'd  his  monarch  well ; 
pake  not,  but  he  bow'd  him  low, 
luck*d  a  crimson  colen-bell, 
tum'd  him  round  in  act  to  go. 
y  is  long,  he  cannot  fly, 
oiled  wing  has  lost  its  power, 
winds  adown  the  mountain  high, 
nany  a  sore  and  weary  hour, 
h  dreary  beds  of  tangled  fern, 
h  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dem, 
c  grass  and  through  the  brake, 
toib  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake; 
o'er  the  violet's  azure  fluBh 
«  along  in  lightsome  mood ; 
now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush, 
points  are  dyed  in  fairy  blood, 
leap'd  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier, 
swum  the  brook,  and  waded  the  mire^ 


Till  his  spirits  sank,  and  his  limbs  grew  weak. 
And  the  red  wax'd  fainter  in  his  cheek. 
He  had  fallen  to  the  ground  outright, 

For  nigged  and  dim  was  his  onward  track. 
But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  sight. 

And  he  laugh*d  as  he  jump'd  upon  her  back 
He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twist. 

He  lash'd  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong ; 
And  now,  through  evening's  dewy  mi«t. 

With  leap  and  spring  they  bound  along. 
Till  the  mountain's  magic  verge  is  past. 
And  the  beach  of  sand  is  rcach'd  at  last 


Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam. 
Moveless  still  the  glassy  stream ; 
The  wave  is  clear,  the  beach  is  bright 

With  snowy  shells  and  sparkling  stones ; 
The  shore-surge  comes  in  ripples  light, 

In  murmurings  faint  and  distant  moans ; 
And  ever  afar  in  the  silence  deep 
Is  heard  the  splash  of  the  sturgeon's  leap. 
And  the  bend  of  his  graceful  bow  is  seen-« 
A  glittering  arch  of  silver  sheen. 
Spanning  the  wave  of  bumish'd  blue. 
And  dripping  with  gems  of  the  rivernlew. 

XII. 

The  elfin  cast  a  glance  around, 

As  he  lighted  down  from  his  courser  toad. 
Then  round  his  breast  his  wings  he  wound. 

And  close  to  the  river's  brink  he  strode ; 
He  spmng  on  a  rock,  he  breathed  a  prayer. 

Above  his  head  his  arms  he  tlirew. 
Then  toss'd  a  tiny  curve  in  air. 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  waters  blue. 


Up  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves, 

From  the  sea-silk  beds  in  their  coral  caves. 

With  snail-plate  armour  snatch'd  in  haste. 

They  speed  their  way  through  the  liquid  waste ; 

Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 

On  the  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong. 

Some  on  the  blood-red  leeches  glide. 

Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride, 

Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab. 

Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab ; 

And  some  on  the  jellied  quarl,  that  flings 

At  once  a  thousand  streamy  stings ; 

They  cut  the  wave  with  the  living  oar. 

And  hurry  on  to  the  moonlight  shore. 

To  guard  their  realms  and  chase  away 

The  footsteps  of  the  invading  Fay. 

XIT. 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along. 
His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong, 
He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swallow's  wing. 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  fling , 
His  locks  of  gold  on  the  waters  shine 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  foam-bees  rise. 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine. 

And  the  wake-line  foam  behind  him  lies. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  his  course  along  tbe  tide ; 
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Their  warrion  come  in  fwift  career 

And  hem  him  round  on  every  tide ; 
On  his  thigh  the  leech  haa  fix'd  his  hold. 
The  quart's  long  arms  are  round  him  roll*d, 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin, 
And  the  squab  has  thrown  his  javelin, 
The  gritty  star  has  rubb'd  him  raw, 
And  the  crab  has  struck  with  his  giant  claw ; 
He  howb  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain, 
He  strikes  around,  but  his  blows  are  vain ; 
Hopeless  is  the  unequal  fight, 
Fairy !  naught  is  left  but  flight. 


He  tum*d  him  round,  and  fled  amain 
With  hurry  and  dash  to  the  beach  again, 
He  twisted  over  from  side  to  side, 
And  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cleaving  tide ; 
The  strokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleet, 
And  with  all  his  might  he  flings  his  feet. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still, 
To  cross  his  path  and  work  him  ill. 
They  bade  the  wave  before  him  rise ; 
They  flung  the  sea-fire  in  his  eyes. 
And  they  stunn'd  his  ears  with  the  scallop  stroke. 
With  the  porpoise  heave  and  the  drum-fish  croak. 
O !  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 
When  he  reach'd  the  foot  of  the  dogwood  tree. 
— Gosh'd  and  wounded,  and  stiff  and  sore, 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
He  bless'd  the  force  of  the  charmed  line. 
And  he  bann'd  the  water  goblin's  spite. 
For  he  saw  around  in  the  swoet  moonshine 
Their  little  wee  faces  above  the  brine. 

Giggling  and  laughing  with  all  their  might 
At  the  piteous  hap  of  the  Fairy  wight. 

XTI. 

Soon  he  gather'd  the  balsam  dew 

From  the  sorrol-leaf  and  the  henbane  bud ; 
Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew. 

And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanch'd  the  Uood. 
The  mild  west  wind  was  soft  and  low. 
It  cool'd  the  heat  of  his  burning  brow. 
And  he  felt  new  life  in  his  sinews  shoot. 
As  he  drank  the  juice  of  the  calamus  root ; 
And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore. 
As  fresh  and  vigorous  as  before. 

xni. 

Wrapp'd  in  musing  stands  the  sprite : 
'Tis  the  middle  wane  of  night; 

His  task  is  hard,  his  way  is  far. 
But  ho  must  do  his  errand  right 

Ere  dawning  mounts  her  beamy  car. 
And  rolbf  her  chariot  wheels  of  light ; 
And  vain  are  the  spells  of  fairy-land; 
He  must  work  with  a  human  hand. 


He  cast  a  sadden'd  look  around. 
But  he  felt  new  joy  his  bosom  swdl. 

When,  glittering  on  the  shadow'd  groimdy 
He  saw  a  purple  muscle-shell ; 


Thither  he  ran,  and  he  bent  him  low, 
He  heaved  at  the  stem  and  he  hewed  at  ih 
And  he  pushed  her  over  the  yielding  aand. 
Till  he' came  to  the  verge  of  the  hannted  h 
She  was  as  lovely  a  pleasttTO4KMit 

As  ever  fidry  had  paddled  in. 
For  she  glow'd  with  purple  paint  without. 

And  shone  with  silvery  pearl  within ; 
A  sculler's  notch  in  the  stem  he  made. 
An  oar  he  shaped  of  the  booUe  blade ; 
Then  sprung  to  his  scat  with  a  lightsome  k 
And  launched  afar  on  the  calm,  blue  deep. 


The  imps  of  the  river  yell  and  rave ; 
They  had  no  power  above  the  vrave. 
But  they  heaved  the  billow  before  the  prow 

And  they  dash'd  the  surge  against  her  si 
And  they  struck  her  keel  with  jerk  and  bio 

Till  the  gunwale  bent  to  the  rocking  tid« 
She  wimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeam. 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  on  a  wind-toss'd  st 
And  momently  athwart  her  track 
The  quai'l  uprear'd  his  island  back. 
And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind  would  floe 
And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat ; 
But  he  bail'd  her  out  with  his  colen-bell. 

And  he  kept  her  trimm'd  with  a  waiy  tn 
VHiile  on  every  side  like  lightning  iell 

The  heavy  strokes  of  his  bootle-blade. 

XT. 

Onward  still  he  held  his  way, 

Till  he  came  where  the  column  of  moonshin 

And  saw  beneath  the  surface  dim 

The  brown-back'd  sturgeon  slowly  swim : 

Around  him  were  the  goblin  train — 

But  he  scull'd  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

And  follow'd  wherever  the  sturgeon  led. 

Till  he  saw  him  upward  point  his  head ; 

Then  he  dropp'd  his  paddle-blade. 

And  held  his  colen-goblet  up 

To  catch  the  dfop  in  its  crimson  cup. 


With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fin. 

Through  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew. 
And,  like  the  heaven-shot  javelin, 

He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue. 
Instant  as  the  star^fall  light. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  deep  again. 
But  left  an  arch  of  silver  bright. 

The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 
It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  sight 

To  see  the  puny  goblin  there ; 
He  seem'd  an  angel  form  of  light. 

With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair. 

Throned  on  a  cloud  of  purple  fair. 
Circled  with  blue  and  edged  with  white. 
And  sitting  at  the  fall  of  even 
Beneath  the  bow  of  summer  1 


ZXII. 

A  moment,  and  its  lustre  fell ; 
But  ere  it  met  the  billow  blue^ 
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within  his  crimion  bell 
of  its  ■pwrkling  de«r« 
B,  Fay !  thy  task  if  done, 
I  axe  pore,  for  the  gem  is 
:y  thy  dripping  oar, 

away  to  the  elfin  ihore. 


and,  lo !  on  either  side 
»  on  his  path  divide ; 
rack  o*er  which  his  boat  must  past 
as  a  sheet  of  polishM  glass, 
beir  limbs  the  sea-nymphs  lave, 
lowy  aims  half«welling  out, 
the  glosi'd  and  gleamy  wave 
(?a-green  ringlets  loosely  float; 
n  around  with  smile  and  song; 
rcss  the  bark  with  pearly  hand, 
y  urge  her  course  along, 
i  the  beach  of  speckled  sand ; 
I  he  lightly  leap'd  to  land, 
e  adiea  with  nod  and  bow, 
ayly  kiss*d  each  little  hand, 
p*d  in  the  crystal  deep  below. 

t  stayM  the  £ury  there ; 

the  beach  and  breathed  a  prayer ; 

md  his  wings  of  gilded  blue, 

>  the  elfin  court  he  flew ; 

e  saw  a  bubble  rise, 

i  with  a  thousand  changing  dyes, 

ning  for,  through  ether  driven, 

I  with  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

glimpse  of  morning  pale, 
»-fly  spreads  his  silken  sail, 
ns  with  blendings  soft  and  bright, 
n  the  shades  of  fading  night ; 
om  earth  the  lovely  Fay — 
/d,  far  in  heaven  away ! 

' !  quit  thy  chick-weed  bower, 
ct  has  call'd  the  second  hour, 
ain,  and  the  lark  will  rise 
lo  streaking  of  the  skies — 
charmed  armour  don, 
iced  it  ere  the  night  be  gone. 


is  acorn  helmet  on ; 
uraed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down: 
!et  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
c  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 
:,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes, 
ned  of  the  wings  of  butterflies; 
i  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 
gold  on  a  ground  of  green ; 
[uivering  lance  which  hebrandish'd  bright, 
sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight, 
bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed; 
vd  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue; 
his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed, 
wtij  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew, 
the  heavens,  and  fi»llow  fix 
traU  of  tha  rockflt-atar. 


The  moth-fly,  as  he  ahot  in  air, 

Crept  under  the  lea^  and  hid  her  th«re; 

The  katy-did  forgot  ito  lay. 

The  prowling  gnat  fled  ikst  away. 

The  fell  mosqueto  check'd  his  drone 

And  folded  his  wings  till  the  Fay  was  gone. 

And  the  wily  beetle  dropp'd  his  head, 

And  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead; 

They  cronch'd  them  close  in  the  darksome  shade. 

They  quaked  all  o*er  with  awe  and  fear, 
For  they  had  felt  the  blue-bent  blade. 

And  writhed  at  the  prick  of  the  elfin  spear; 
Many  a  time,  on  a  summer's  night, 
When  the  sky  was  clear  and   the  moon  was 

bright, 
They  had  been  roused  from  the  haunted  ground 
By  the  yelp  and  bay  of  the  fairy  hound ; 

They  had  heard  the  tiny  buglc-hom. 
They  had  heard  the  twang  of  the  maize-silk  string. 

When  the  vine-twig  bows  were  tightly  drawn. 

And  the  needle-shaft  through  air  was  borne, 
Feathered  with  down  of  the  hum-bird's  wing. 
And  now  they  deem'd  the  courier  oupho, 

Some  hunter-sprite  of  the  elfin  ground ; 
And  they  watch'd  till  they  saw  him  mount  tha 
roof 

That  canopies  Ae  world  around ; 
Then  glad  they  left  their  covert  lair. 
And  fireak'd  about  in  the  midnight  air. 


Up  to  the  vaulted  firmament 

His  path  the  fire-fly  courser  bent. 

And  at  every  gallop  on  the  wind, 

He  flung  a  glittering  spark  behind ; 

He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  cloud  in  heaven  is  past 

But  the  shapes  of  air  have  begun  their  work, 
And  a  drizzly  mist  b  round  him  cast. 

He  caimot  see  through  the  mantle  murk. 
He  shivers  with  cold,  but  he  urges  fast; 

Through  storm  and  darkness,  sleet  and  shades 
He  lashes  his  steed  and  spurs  amain. 
For  shadowy  hands  have  twitch'd  the  rein. 

And  flame-shot  tongues  around  him  play'd. 
And  near  him  many  a  fiendish  eye 
Glared  with  a  fell  malignity. 
And  yells  of  rage,  and  shrieks  of  fear. 
Came  screaming  on  his  startled  ear. 


His  wings  are  wet  around  his  breast. 
The  plume  hangs  dripping  firom  his  crest. 
His  eyes  are  blurr'd  with  the  lightning's  glare. 
And  his  ears  arc  stunn'd  with  the  thunder's  Marc. 
But  he  gave  a  shout,  and  his  blade  he  drew. 

He  thrust  before  and  he  struck  behind, 
Till  he  pierced  their  cloudy  bodies  through. 

And  gash'd  their  shadowy  limbs  of  wind ; 
Howling  the  misty  spectres  flew. 

They  rend  the  air  with  frightful  cries. 
For  he  has  gain'd  the  welkin  blue. 

And  the  land  of  clouds  beneath  him  lies. 
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ZZIT. 

Up  to  the  cope  careering  iwift, 

In  breathlen  motion  fast, 
Fleet  as  the  swallow  cuts  the  drifts 

Or  the  sea-roc  rides  the  blast, 
The  sapphire  sheet  of  ere  is  shot, 

The  sphered  moon  is  past. 
The  earth  but  seems  a  tiny  blot 

On  a  sheet  of  azure  cast. 
0 !  it  was  sweet,  in  the  clear  moonlight, 

To  tread  the  starry  plain  of  even, 
To  meet  the  thousand  eyes  of  night. 

And  feci  the  cooling  breath  of  heaven! 
But  the  Eliin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  camp  to  the  bank  of  the  niilky-way. 
Then  he  check'd  his  courser's  foot. 
And  watch'd  for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet^shoot 

XXX. 

Sudden  along  the  snowy  tide 

That  swcil'd  to  meet  their  footsteps'  fall, 
The  sylphs  of  heaven  were  seen  to  glide. 

Attired  in  sunset's  crimson  pall ; 
Around  the  Fay  they  weave  the  dance, 

They  skip  before  him  on  the  plain, 
And  one  has  taken  his  wasp-sting  lance. 

And  one  upholds  his  bridle-rein ; 
With  worblings  wild  they  lead  him  on 

To  where,  through  clouds  of  amber  seen. 
Studded  with  stars,  resplendent  shone 

The  palace  of  the  sylphid  queen. 
Its  spiral  columns,  gleaming  bright, 
Were  streamers  of  the  northern  light ; 
Its  curtain's  light  and  lovely  flush 
Was  of  the  morning's  rosy  blush. 
And  the  ceiling  fair  that  rose  aboon 
The  white  and  feathery  fleece  of  noon* 


But,  O !  how  fair  the  shape  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  bending  bright; 
She  secm'd  to  the  entranced  Fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light; 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple  roU'd 

At  twilis:ht  in  the  west  afar; 
'Twas  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold, 

And  buttan*d  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Her  face  was  like  tlie  lily  roon 

That  veils  the  vestal  planet's  hue ; 
Her  eyes,  two  beamlets  from  the  moon. 

Set  floating  in  the  welkm  blue. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunny  beam. 
And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  it  gleam 
Are  the  pure  drops  of  dewy  even 
I'hat  ne'er  have  left  their  native  heaven. 

XXXII. 

She  raised  hor  eyes  to  the  wondering  sprite, 

And  they  Icap'd  with  smiles,  for  well  I  ween 
Never  before  in  the  bowers  of  light 

Had  the  form  of  an  earthly  Fay  been  seen. 
Long  she  look'd  in  his  tiny  face; 

Long  with  his  butterfly  cloak  she  play'd; 
She  smooth'd  his  wings  of  azure  lace. 

And  handled  the  tassel  of  his  blade; 


And  as  he  told  in  accents  low 

The  stoxy  of  his  love  and  wo, 

She  felt  new  pains  in  her  bosom  rise. 

And  the  tear-drop  started  in  her  eyes. 

And  <«  O,  sweet  spirit  of  earth,"  she  cried. 

«  Return  no  more  to  your  woodland  hag. 
But  ever  here  with  me  abide 

In  the  land  of  everlasting  light ! 
Within  the  fleecy  drifl  we'll  lie. 

We'll  hang  upon  the  rainbow's  rim; 
And  all  the  jewels  of  the  sky 

Around  thy  brow  shall  brightly  beam ! 
And  thou  shalt  bathe  thee  in  the  stream 

That  rolls  its  whitening  foam  aboon, 
And  ride  upon  the  lightning's  gleam. 

And  dance  upon  the  orbed  moon ! 
We  '11  sit  within  the  Pleiad  ring, 

We  '11  rest  on  Orion's  starry  belt. 
And  I  will  bid  my  sylphs  to  sing 

The  song  that  maiies  the  dew-mist  melt; 
Their  harps  arc  of  the  umlier  shade. 

That  hides  the  blush  of  waking  day. 
And  every  gleamy  string  is  made 

Of  silvery  moonshine's  lengthen'd  ray; 
And  thou  shalt  pillow  on  my  breast. 

While  heavenly  breathings  float  around. 
And,  with  the  sylphs  of  ether  blest. 

Forget  the  joys  of  fairy  ground." 


She  was  lovely  and  fair  to  see 

And  the  elfin's  heart  beat  fitfully; 

But  lovelier  far,  and  still  more  fair. 

The  earthly  form  imprinted  there; 

Naught  he  saw  in  the  heavens  above 

Was  half  so  dear  as  his  mortal  love. 

For  he  thought  upon  her  looks  so  meek. 

And  he  thought  of  the  light  flush  on  her  ch 

Never  again  might  he  bask  and  lie 

On  that  sweet  check  and  moonlight  eye. 

But  in  his  dreams  her  form  to  see. 

To  clasp  her  in  his  revery. 

To  think  upon  his  virgin  bride. 

Was  worth  all  heaven,  and  earth  beside. 

XXXIT. 

«*Lady,"  he  cried,  «I  have  sworn  to-night. 

On  the  word  of  a  fairy-knight. 

To  do  my  sentence-task  aright; 

My  honour  scarce  is  free  from  stain, 

I  mtty  not  soil  its  snows  again ; 

Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  wo, 

Its  mandate  must  be  answerd  now." 

Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  sigh, 

The  tear  was  in  her  drooping  eye ; 

But  she  led  him  to  the  palace  gate. 

And  caird  the  sylphs  who  hover'd  there, 
And  bade  them  fly  and  bring  him  straight 

Of  clouds  condensed  a  sable  car. 
With  charm  and  spell  she  bless*d  it  there. 
From  all  the  fiends  of  upper  air; 
Then  round  him  cast  the  shadowy  shroud. 
And  tied  his  steed  behind  the  cloud ; 
And  press'd  his  hand  as  she  bade  him  fly 
Far  to  the  verge  of  the  northern  sky. 
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its  wane  uul  wmvering  light 
NSM  a  star  would  fidl  to-nighL 


liar  on  the  wings  of  ih^  blast, 
rard  awajy  he  speeds  him  Dut, 
s  courser  follows  the  cloudy  wain 
'.  hoof-fftrokes  fall  like  pattering  rain* 
mds  roll  backward  as  he  flies, 
ickering  star  behind  him  lies, 
:  has  reached  the  northern  plain, 
ck*d  his  6re-fly  steed  again, 
to  follow  in  its  flight 
-earning  of  the  rocket-light 


ir  is  yet  in  the  Tault  of  heaTen, 
it  rocks  in  the  summer  g^e; 
»w  'tis  fitful  and  uneren, 
now  'tis  deadly  pale; 
iw  'tis  wrapp'd  in  sulphur-smoke, 
qucnch'd  i»  its  rayless  beam, 
»w  with  a  rattling  thunder-stroke 
rsts  in  flash  and  flame. 
ft  as  the  glance  of  the  arrowy  lance 
the  storm-spirit  flings  from  high, 
ir-shot  flew  o'er  the  welkin  blue, 
t  fell  from  the  sheeted  s«.y. 
ft  as  the  wind  in  its  trail  behind 
Elfin  gallops  along, 
nds  of  the  clouds  are  bellowing  load, 
the  sylphid  charm  is  strong ; 
ops  unhurt  in  the  shower  of  fire, 
le  the  cloud-fiends  fly  from  the  blaie; 
chcs  each  flake  till  its  sparks  expire, 
rides  in  the  light  of  its  rays, 
drove  his  steed  to  the  lightning's  speed, 
caught  a  glimmering  spark; 
rheel'd  around  to  the  fiiiry  ground, 
sped  through  the  midnight  dark. 


and  Goblin !  Imp  and  Sprite ! 
>f  eve !  and  starry  Fay ! 
.  love  the  moon's  soft  light, 
5r — hither  wend  your  way ; 
yc  in  a  jocund  ring, 
and  trip  it  merrily, 
:)  hand,  and  wing  to  wing, 
id  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

e  wanderer  again 

1  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre, 

s  wing  and  strong  his  chain, 

doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 

fe  in  an  airy  round, 

li  the  dew  and  print  the  lea; 

d  gambol,  hop  and  bound, 

id  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

$tle  guards  our  holy  ground, 

ies  about  the  haunted  place, 

mortal  there  be  found, 

urns  in  his  ean  and  daxm  his  fiioe; 
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The  leaf-harp  sounds  our  roundelay. 
The  owlet's  eyes  our  kntenis  be; 

Thus  we  sing,  and  dance,  and  play, 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But,  hark !  from  tower  on  tree-top  high. 

The  sentry-elf  his  call  has  made : 
A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Shapes  of  moonlight !  flit  and  fade ! 
The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning's  spring. 
The  sky-lark  shakes  his  dappled  wing, 
The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn. 
The  cock  has  crow'd,  and  the  Fays  are  gone. 


BRONX. 

I  sat  me  down  upon  a  g^reen  bank-side. 
Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  a  gentle  river, 

Whose  waters  seem'd  unwillingly  to  glide. 
Like  parting  friends,  who  linger  while  they  sever; 

Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready. 

Backward  they  wind  their  way  in  many  a  wistful 
eddy. 

Gray  o'er  my  head  the  yellow-vested  willow 
Ruflded  its  hoary  top  in  the  fresh  breezes. 

Glancing  in  light,  like  spray  on  a  green  billow, 
Or  the  fine  frostwork  which  young  winter  freezes ; 

When  first  his  power  in  infant  pastime  trying, 

Congeals  sad  autumn's  tears  on  the  dead  branches 
lying. 

From  rocks  around  hung  the  loose  ivy  dangling, 
And  in  the  clefts  sumach  of  liveliest  green, 

Brii^ht  ising-stars  the  little  beech  was  spangHng, 
The  gold-cup  sorrel  from  his  gauzy  screen 

Shone  like  a  fairy  crown,  enchased  and  beaded, 

Left  on  some  mom,  when  light  flash'd  in  their  eyes 
unheeded. 

The  humbird  shook  his  sun-touch'd  wings  around. 
The  bluefinch  caroU'd  in  the  still  retreat ; 

The  antic  squirrel  caper'd  on  the  ground 
Where  lichens  made  a  carpet  for  his  feet; 

Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  luddy  minkle 

Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparks  his  led  nn's  tiny 
twinkle. 

There  were  dark  cedars,  with  loose,  mossy  tresses, 
White-powdcr'd   dog   trees,   and   stiff  hollies 
flaunting 
Gaudy  as  rustics  in  their  May-day  dresses, 

Blue  pelloret  from  purple  leaves  upslanting 
A  modest  gaze,  like  eyes  of  a  young  maiden 
Shining  beneath  dropp'd  lids  the  evening  of  Iier 
wedding. 

The  breeze  fresh  springmg  fVom  fhe  lips  of  mom. 

Kissing  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  'em, 
The  winding  of  the  merry  locust's  hom. 

The  glad  spring  gushing  from  the  rock's  bore 
bosom: 
Sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds,  all  sights,  all  sounds 

excelling, 
O!  'twas  a  ravishing  spot,  form'd  for  a  poet's 
dwelling. 
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And  did  I  leave  thy  lorelineM,  to  stand 

Again  in  the  dull  world  of  earthly  blindness  1 
Pain'd  with  the  pressure  of  unfriendly  hands, 

Sick  of  smooth  looks,  agued  with  icy  kindness  1 
Left  I  for  this  thy  shades,  where  none  intrude, 
To  prison  wandering  thought  and  mar  sweet  soli- 
tude? 
Vet  I  will  look  upon  thy  face  again, 

My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  be 
A  face  more  pleasant  than  the  face  of  men. 

Thy  waves  are  old  companions,  I  shall  see 
A  well-remember'd  form  in  each  old  tree, 
And  hear  a  voice  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minstrelsy. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 


Wbeit  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurl*d  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white. 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 

She  caird  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

11. 
.Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud. 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  firee. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory  I 

III. 
Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly. 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 

Has  dimm'd  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 

To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum ; 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 

Heave  in  wild  wreathes  the  battle-shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  mi<lnight*s  pall ; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 


Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 

Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 

Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendours  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 


Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valour  given ; 
The  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  i 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  u 


TO  SARAH. 


Oke  happy  year  has  fled,  Sall, 

Since  you  were  all  my  own ; 
The  leaves  have  felt  the  autumn  blight. 

The  wintry  sto.rm  has  blown. 
We  heeded  not  the  cold  blast. 

Nor  the  winter's  icy  air ; 
For  we  found  our  climate  in  the  heart. 

And  it  was  summer  there. 


The  summer  sun  is  bright.  Ball, 

The  skies  are  pure  in  hue ; 
But  clouds  will  sometimes  sadden  them. 

And  dim  their  lovely  blue ; 
And  clouds  may  come  to  us,  Sall, 

But  sure  they  will  not  stay ; 
For  there's  a  spell  in  fond  hearts 

To  chase  their  gloom  away. 


In  sickness  and  in  sorrow 

Thine  eyes  were  on  me  still. 
And  there  was  comfort  in  each  glance 

To  charm  the  sense  of  ill ; 
And  were  they  absent  now,  Sall, 

I'd  seek  my  bed  of  pain. 
And  bless  each  pang  that  gave  me  back 

Those  looks  of  love  again. 


O,  pleasant  is  the  welcome  kiss. 

When  day's  dull  round  is  o'er. 
And  sweet  the  music  of  the  step 

That  meets  me  at  the  door. 
Though  worldly  cares  may  visit  na, 

I  reck  not  when  they  fidl. 
While  I  have  thy  kind  lips,  my  Ball, 

To  smile  away  them  all. 


FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 


(Bora,  17M.] 


B  author  of  «  Red  Jacket,  and  Peter  Ga«ta- 
Epistle  to  Recorder  Riker,"  is  a  ton  of  Is- 
Halleck,  of  Datcheas  county,  New  York, 
ART  Elliot,  his  wife,  of  Guilford,  Connecti- 
descendant  of  John  Eliot,  the  celebrated 
»tle  of  the  Indiana.*'  He  was  bom  at  Guil- 
n  August,  1795,  and  when  about  eighteen 
of  age  became  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  prind- 
inking-houses  in  New  York.  He  evinced 
i  for  poetry,  and  wrote  verses,  at  a  very  early 
,  but  until  he  came  to  New  York  never  pob- 
any  thing  which  in  (he  maturity  of  his  years 
18  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
ling  Post,"  then  edited  by  William  Coli- 
was  the  leading  paper  of  the  city,  and  the 
me  in  which  much  attention  waa  given  to 
ure.  It  had  a  large  number  of  contributors, 
outhful  wits  who  gained  admission  to  its 
ns  regarded  themselves  as  fairly  started  in 
'er  of  successful  authorship.  Halleck's 
Fering  to  the  **  Evening  Post"  was  that  piece 
jubite  versification  and  refined  sentiment 
ich  the  first  line  is — 
*  Tb«re  Is  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart" 
KT,  who  was  nearly  a  year  older,  about  the 
ime  published  in  the  **  North  American  Re- 
his  noble  poem  of  "  Thanatopsis."  Cole- 
:ave  Halleck's  lines  to  the  printer  as  soon 
had  read  them,  which  was  a  great  compli- 
for  s6  fastidious  an  editor.  He  did  not  aa- 
1  who  wrote  them  for  several  months,  and 
thor  in  the  mean  while  had  become  so  much 
lerary  lion  that  he  then  reprinted  them  with 
ace  asserting  their  merits. 
;  evening  in  the  spring  of  1819,  aa  Hal- 
was  on  the  way  home  firom  his  place  of 
»s,  he  stopped  at  a  coflee-house  then  much 
nted  by  young  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
1  College.  A  shower  has  just  fallen,  and  a 
nt  sunset  was  distinguished  by  a  rainbow 
usual  magnificence.  In  the  group  about 
•or,  half  a  dozen  had  told  what  they  would 
»uld  their  wishes  be  realized,  when  Hal- 
said,  looking  at  the  glorious  spectacle  above 
rizon,  **  If  I  could  have  my  wish,  it  should  be 
in  the  lap  of  that  rainbow,  and  read  Tom 
bell."  A  handsome  young  fellow,  standing 
suddenly  turned  to  him  and  exclaimed, 
and  I  must  be  acquainted:  my  name  is 
s ;"  and  from  that  hour  till  his  death  Jo- 
Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Gbeeni  Hal- 
were  united  in  a  most  firaternal  intimacy. 
1KB  had  already  written  the  first  four  of  the 
«lebrated  series  of  humorous  and  aatirical 
:nown  aa  the  *<  Croaker  Pieces,"  and  they 
MD  pttbliahed  in  the  *<  Evening  Post."    He 


now  made  Halleck  a  partner,  and  the  remain- 
ing numbers  were  signed  **  Croaker  6l  Co."  The 
last  one  written  by  Drake  was  **  The  American 
Flag,"  printed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
the  last  of  the  series,  **  Curtain  Conversations," 
was  furnished  by  Halleck,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  following  July.  These  pieces  related  to 
scenes  and  events  with  which  most  readers  in 
New  York  were  familiar ;  they  were  written  with 
great  spirit  and  good-humour,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  town  was  excited  to  learn  who  were  their 
authors ;  but  the  young  poets  kept  their  secret, 
and  were  unsuspected,  while  their  clever  per- 
formances were  from  time  to  time  attributed  to 
various  well-known  literary  men.  Near  the  dose 
of  the  year  Halleck  wrote  in  the  aame  vein  his 
longest  poem,  "  Fanny,"  a  playful  satire  of  the 
fashions,  follies,  and  public  characters  of  the  day. 
It  contains  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  lines, 
and  was  completed  and  printed  within  three  weeks 
from  its  commencement 

The  next  year  Drake  died,  of  consumption,  and 
Halleck  mourned  his  loss  in  those  beautiful  tribu- 
tary verses  which  appeared  soon  after  in  the  *<  Scien- 
tific Repository  and  Critical  Review,"  beginning — 

*'Oreen  be  the  turf  above  thee. 
Friend  of  my  bettor  dajs; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee  but  to  pndae.** 

In  1822  and  1823  our  author  visited  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  the 
souvenirs  of  his  travels  are  two  of  his  finest  poems, 
«<  Bums,"  and  »  Alnwick  Castle,"  which,  with  a 
few  other  piecea,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  small 
volume  in  1827.  His  fame  was  now  established, 
and  he  has  ever  since  been  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
truest  of  our  poeta,  and  in  New  York,  where  his 
personal  qualities,  are  best  known,  and  his  poems, 
from  their  local  allusions,  are  read  by  everybody, 
he  haa  enjoyed  perpetual  and  almost  unexampled 
popularity. 

He  waa  once,  as  he  informs  us  in  one  of  his 
witty  and  graceful  epistles,  *«in  the  cotton  trade 
and  sugar  line,"  but  for  many  years  before  the 
death  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  be  was  the 
principal  superintendent  of  the  extensive  aflfairs 
of  that  great  capitalist  Since  then  he  has  re- 
sided chiefiy  in  his  native  town,  in  Connecticut 
He  frequently  visits  New  York,  however,  and  the 
fondness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  his  name  is 
cherished  by  his  old  associates  was  happily  illus- 
trated in  the  beginning  of  1854  by  a  compliment- 
ary dinner  which  was  then  given  him  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Century  Club. 

It  was  Lord  Btron*8  opinion  that  a  poet  is  al- 
ways to  be  ranked  according  to  his  execution,  and 
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not  according  to  his  branch  of  the  art  **  The  poet 
who  executes  beat,''  said  he,  "is  the  highest, 
whatever  his  department,  and  will  be  so  rated  in 
the  world's  esteem.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
justness  of  that  remark;  it  is  the  only  principle 
from  which  sound  criticism  can  proceed,  and  upon 
this  basis  the  reputations  of  the  past  have  been 
made  up.  Considered  in  this  light,  Mr.  Halleck 
must  be  pronounced  not  merely  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  a  new  literature,  but  one  of  the  great 
mabters  in  a  language  classical  and  immortal  for 
tiie  productions  of  genius  which  have  illustrated 
and  enlarged  its  capacities.  There  is  in  his  com- 
positions an  essential  pervading  grace,  a  natural 
brilliancy  of  wit,  a  freedom  yet  refinement  of  sen- 
timent, a  sparkling  flow  of  fancy,  and  a  power  of 
personification,  combined  with  such  high  and  care- 
ful finish,  and  such  exquisite  nicety  of  taste,  that 
the  larger  part  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  models 
almost  faultless  in  the  classes  to  which  they  be- 
long.   They  appear  to  me  to  show  a  genuine  in- 


sight into  the  principles  of  art,  and  a  fine  use  of 
its  resources;  and  after  all  that  has  been  written 
about  nature,  strength,  and  originality,  the  trut 
secret  of  fame,  the  real  magic  of  genius,  is  not 
force,  not  passion,  not  novelty,  but  art.  I<ook  all 
through  Milton:  look  at  the  best  paaaaget  of 
Shakspxabe;  look  at  the  raonumenta,  ••all  Greek 
and  glorious,"  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
ancient  times :  what  strikes  us  principally,  and  it 
might  almost  be  said  only,  is  the  wonderfully  arti- 
ficial character  of  the  composition ;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  immortality,  and  withoat  it  no  poeia 
can  be  long-lived.  It  may  be  easy  to  acquire  popu- 
larity, and  easy  to  display  art  in  writing,  bat  he 
who  obtains  popularity  by  the  means  and  employ- 
ment of  careful  and  elaborate  art,  may  be  confi- 
dent that  his  reputation  is  fixed  upon  a  rare 
basis.  This — for  his  careless  playing  with  tha 
muse  by  which  he  once  kept  the  town  alive,  ii 
scarcely  remembered  now — this,  it  aeems  to  me, 
Mr.  Halleck  has  done. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "THE  RECORDER." 

PETER  CASTALY  COMPARETH  THE  RECORDER 
>V1TU  JULIUS  CJiSAK  AND  WITH  UIUSELV. 

Mt  dear  Recordeii,  you  and  I 

Have  floated  down  life's  stream  together, 
And  kept  unharmed  our  friendship's  tie 
Through  every  change  of  Fortune's  sky, 

Her  pleasant  and  her  rainy  weather. 
Full  sixty  times  since  first  we  met, 
Our  birthday  suns  have  risen  and  set. 
And  time  has  worn  the  baldness  now 
Of  Julius  Cjssar  on  your  brow,  .... 
Whose  laurel  harvests  long  have  shown 

As  green  and  glorious  as  his  own 

Both  eloquent  and  learned  and  brave. 

Born  to  command  and  skilled  to  rule, 
One  msde  the  citizen  a  slave, 

The  other  makes  him  more — a  fool. 
The  CifiSAB  an  imperial  crown. 

His  slaves*  mad  gift,  refused  to  wear, 
The  RiKEB  put  his  fool's  cap  on, 

And  found  it  fitted  to  a  hair.  .... 
The  Cjesavl  passed  the  Rubicon 
With  helm,  and  shield,  and  breastplate  on. 

Dashing  his  warhorse  through  the  waters; 
The  RiKEB  would  have  built  a  barge 
Or  steamboat  at  the  city's  charge, 

And  passed  it  with  his  wife  and  daughters. 
But  let  that  pass.     As  I  have  said, 
lliere^s  naught,  save  laurels,  on  your  head, 
And  time  has  changed  my  clustering  hair, 
And  showered  snow-fiakcs  thickly  there ; 
And  though  our  lives  have  ever  been, 
As  difierent  as  their  diflerent  scene ; 
Mine  more  renowned  for  rhymes  Chan  riches. 
Yours  less  for  scholarship  than  speeches; 
Mine  passed  in  low-roofd  leafy  bower. 
Yours  in  high  halls  of  pomp  and  power, 
Yet  are  we,  be  the  moral  told, 
Alike  in  one  thing— growing  old. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "FANNY." 


WEEHAWKSN. 


Wehawken  !  in  thy  mountain  scenery  yet. 
All  we  adore  of  nature  in  her  wild 

And  frolic  hour  of  infancy  is  met; 

And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smiled 

Upon  a  lovelier  scene  than  the  full  eye 

Uf  the  enthusiast  revels  on — when  high 

Amid  thy  forest  solitudes,  he  dimba 

0*er  crags,  that  proudly  tower  above  the  deep, 
And  knows  that  sense  of  danger  which  sublimei 

The  breathless  moment — when  his  daring  step 
Is  on  the  verge  of  the  cliiT,  and  he  cai^hear 
The  low  dash  of  the  wave,  with  startled  ear, 

Like  the  death  music  of  his  coming  doom. 
And  clings  to  the  green  turf  with  desperate  force, 

As  the  heart  clings  to  life;  and  when  resume 
I'hc  currents  in  their  veins  their  wonted  ooone, 

There  lingers  a  deep  feeling — like  the  moan 

Of  wearied  ocean,  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  such  an  hour  he  turns,  and  on  hb  view. 
Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  burst  before  hiia; 

Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  Mae 
Of  summer's  sky  in  beauty  bending  o*er  him — 

The  city  bright  below ;  and  iar  away. 

Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own  romantic  bay. 

Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement, 
And  banners  floating  in  the  sunny  air; 

And  white  sails  o'er  the  calm  blue  waters  beat. 
Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  thers 

In  wild  reality.     When  life  is  okl. 

And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this ;  nor  lives  there  one       [days 
Whose  infant  breath  was  drawn,  or  boyhood's 

Of  happiness  were  passed,  beneath  that  sun. 
That  in  his  manhood's  prime  can  calmly  gui 

Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  atand. 

Nor  feel  the  prouder  of  his  native  land* 
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TO  AB»E,nOD6ffT 


BURNS. 

nOM  RBAK  ALLDWIT  KIBI,  0  AHU 
Uf  TBS  lOTUMN  OF  lAO. 


Wild  row  of  Allowij!  my  thanks, 
Thou  mindit  me  of  that  autamn  noon, 

When  first  we  met  upon  «  Ae  banks 
And  braes  o*  bonny  Doon.*' 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn  tree's  bough. 
My  snnny  hour  was  glad  and  brief, 

We  We  croes'd  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 
Art  withered — flower  and  lea£ 

And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  mine-^ 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  clay— 

And  witherM  my  life's  lea(  like  thine. 
Wild  rose  of  Alioway  1 

Not  so  his  memory,  for  whose  sake 
My  bosom  bore  thee  far  and  long, 

His,  who  an  humbler  flower  could  make 
Immortal  as  his  song. 

The  memory  of  Bum3rs — a  name 

That  calls,  when  brimm'd  her  festal  cup, 

A  nation*8  glory,  and  her  shame. 
In  silent  sadness  up. 

A  nation's  glory — ^be  the  rest 

Forgot — she 's  canonised  his  mind ; 

And  it  is  joy  to  speak  the  best 
We  may  of  human  kind. 

I  've  stood  beside  the  cottage-bed 

Where  the  baid-peasant  fint  drew  breath: 
A  straw-thateh'd  roof  aboTe  his  head, 

A  straw-wrought  couch  beneath. 

And  I  have  stood  beside  the  pile. 
His  monument — that  tells  to  hesTen 

The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  isle. 
To  that  bard-peasant  given. 

Bid  thy  thoughts  hover  o'er  that  spot. 
Boy-minstrel,  in  thy  dreaming  hour; 

And  know,  however  low  his  lot, 
A  poet's  piide  and  power. 

The  pride  that  lifted  Bumirs  from  earthy 
The  power  that  gave  a  child  of  song 

Ascendency  o'er  rank  and  birth. 
The  rich,  the  brave,  the  strong ; 

And  if  despondency  weigh  down 
Thy  spirit's  fluttering  pinions  then, 

Despair---thy  name  b  written  on 
llie  roll  of  common  men. 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 
And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres, 

And  lays  lit  up  with  Poesy's 
Porer  and  holier  fires : 

Tet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death; 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Bdbits  are  there; 
And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath 

Than  tfiat  which  binds  his  hair. 


His  is  that  language  of  the  heart. 

In  which  the  annwering  heart  would  speak, 
Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start. 

Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek; 

And  his  that  music,  to  whose  tone 

The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan. 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

And  who  hath  heard  his  song,  nor  knelt 
Before  its  spell  with  willing  knee. 

And  listen'd,  and  believed,  and  felt 
The  poet's  mastery. 

O'er  the  mind's  sea,  in  calm  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  and  its  showers, 

O'er  Passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm. 
O'er  Reason's  dark,  cold  hours ; 

On  fields  where  brave  men  «<die  or  do," 
In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth. 

Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo. 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth ; 

What  sweet  tean  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
What  wikl  vows  &lter  on  the  tongue. 

When  «  Scots  wha  hao  wi'  Wallacx  bled," 
Or  «Auld  Lang  Syne"  is  sung! 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  above. 
Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise. 

And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love, 
With  «  Logan's"  bonks  and  braes. 

And  when  he  breaAes  his  master-lay 
Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall. 

All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 
Come  thronging  at  his  call. 

Imagination's  world  of  air. 

And  our  own  worid,  its  gloom  and  glee. 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there. 

And  death's  sublimity. 

And  Buairs — though  brief  the  race  he  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod — 

Lived — died — ^in  form  and  soul  a  man. 
The  image  of  his  God. 

Though  care,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  wo, 
With  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal, 

Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  feel ; 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth, 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moved,  in  manhood  and  in  youth. 
Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong. 

Of  coward,  and  of  slave; 

A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high. 

That  could  not  fear  and  would  not  bow. 

Were  written  in  his  manly  eye, 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 
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Praise  to  the  bard !  his  words  are  driven. 
Like  flower^eeds  by  the  &r  winds  sown. 

Where'er,  beneath  the  skj  of  heaven. 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man !  a  nation  stood 

Beside  his  coffin  wiA  wet  eyes. 
Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 

As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day, 

Men  stand  his  cold  earth-couch  aroondy 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  is. 
The  last,  the  hallowM  home  of  one 

Who  lives  upon  all  memories, 
Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim-shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 

Sages,  with  Wisdom^s  garland  wreathed, 
Crown'd  kings,  and  mitred  priests  of  power, 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  sheathed, 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  Fortune's  dimmer  star. 
Are  there— o'er  wave  and  mountain  come^ 

From  countries  near  and  far; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  press'd 
The  Switzer's  snow,  the  Arab's  sanid. 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  v^est, 
My  own  green  forest-land; 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth. 
Gaze  on  the  scones  he  loved  and  song^ 

And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees, 
Ajid  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries  I 
The  poet's  tomb  is  there. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art. 

His  funeral  columns,  wreaths,  and  nmil 

Wear  they  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Robert  Bubhs  1 


RED  JACKET, 

▲  CimSF  OP  THE  INDUN  TRIBES,  THE  TDSCIRORAS. 

Cooper,  whose  name  is  with  his  country's  woven, 
First  in  her  files,  her  pioiteer  of  mind, 

A  wanderer  now  in  other  climes,  has  proven 
His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind ; 

And  throned  her  in  the  senate  hall  of  nations, 
Robed  like  the  deluge  rainbow,  heaven-wrought, 

Magnificent  as  his  own  mind's  creations. 
And  beautiful  as  its  green  world  of  thoaght 


And  faithful  to  the  act  of  Congress,  quoted 
As  law-authority — it  pass'd  nem.  con« — 

He  writes  that  we  are,  as  ourselves  ha**e  vo 
The  most  enlighten'd  people  ever  known 

That  all  our  week  is  happy  as  a  Sunday 
In  Paris,  full  of  song,  and  dance,  and  lai 

And  that,  from  Orleans  to  the  bay  of  Fund 
There's  not  a  bailiff  nor  an  epitaph. 

And,  furthermore,  in  fifty  years  or  sooner, 
We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine; 

And  our  brave  fleet,  eight  frigates  and  a  scb 
Will  sweep  the  seas  from  Zcmbla  to  the 

If  he  were  with  me.  King  of  Tuscarora, 
Gazing  as  I,  upon  thy  portrait  now. 

In  all  its  mcdall'd,  fringed,  and  beaded  glor 
Its  eyes'  dark  beauty,  and  its  thoughtful  b 

Its  brow,  half-martial  and  half-diplomatic^ 
Its  eye,  upsoaring,  like  an  eagle's  wings ; 

Well  might  he  boast  that  we,  the  democrati 
Outrival  Europe— even  in  our  kings ; 

For  thou  wert  monarch  bom.  Tradition's 
Tell  not  the  planting  of  thy  parent  tree. 

But  that  the  forest-tribes  have  bent  for  nges 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  sires,  the  subject  kne 

Thy  name  is  princely.  Though  no  poet's  i 
Could   make  Red  Jicket  grace  an   E 

Unless  he  had  a  genius  for  the  tragic,  [i 
And  introduced  it  in  a  pantomime; 

Tet  it  is  music  in  the  language  spoken 
Of  thine  own  land ;  and  on  her  herald-rc 

As  nobly  fought  for,  and  as  proud  a  token 
As  CoBUR  DE  Lioh's,  of  R  Warrior's  soul. 

Thy  garb — though  Austria's  bosom-star 
frighten 
That  medal  pale,  as  diamonds  the  dark  m 
And  George  Uie  Fourth  wore,  in  the  dai 
Brighton, 
A  more  becoming  evening  dress  than  thir 

Yet  'tis  a  brave  one,  scorning  wind  and  wet 
And  fitted  for  thy  couch  on'  field  and  floo« 

As  Rob  Rot's  tartans  for  the  highland  heai 
Or  forest-green  for  England's  Robik  Hoc 

Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit  T  (like  a  whal 
Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy,  and  lis  strong 

As  earth's  first  kings — the  Argo's  gallant  sa 
Heroes  in  histd^,  and  gods  in  song. 

Is  eloquence  1  Her  spell  is  thine  that  reach 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  i 

And  there 's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  spei 
The  secret  of  their  masteiy — they  are  she 

Is  beauty  1  Thine  has  with  thy  youth  depa 
But  the  love-legends  of  thy  manhood's  yc 

And  she  who  perish'd,  young  and  broken-he 
Are— but  I  rhyme  for  smiles,  and  not  for  1 

The  monarch  mind — the  mystery  of  commai 
The  godlike  power,  the  art  Napoleuit, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  ba: 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  thej  move  as  o 
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Bt  it.    At  thy  bidding  men  have  crowded 
Md  to  death  as  to  a  featiTal ; 
strel  minds,  without  a  blush,  have  shrouded 
banner-folds  of  glory  their  dark  palL 

[I  beUere— not  I — for  in  deceiving 

le  dear  charm  of  life's  delightful  dream ; 

spare  the  luxury  of  believing 

ill  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem. 

11  believe  that,  with  a  smile  whose  blessing 
il,  like  the  patriarch's,  soothe  a  dying  hour ; 
ice  as  low,  as  gentle,  and  caressing 
T  won  maiden's  lip  in  moonlight  bower; 

>k,  like  patient  Job's,  eschewing  evil ; 
motions  graceful  as  a  bird's  in  air; 
;  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 
s'er  clinch'd  fingers  in  a  captive's  hairl 

thy  veins  there  springs  a  poison  fountain, 
,er  than  that  which  bathes  the  upas-tree; 
by  wrath,  a  nursing  cat  o'  mountain 
a  as  her  babe's  sleep  compared  with  theol 

lemeath  that  lace  like  summer's  ocean's, 
as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 
i  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions, 
hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all,  save  fear. 

>r  thy  land,  as  if  she  were  thy  daughter, 
[pes  in  peace,  her  tomahawk  in  wars ; 
-of  missionaries  and  cold  water; 
—in  thy  rifle-trophies  and  thy  scars; 

hat  thy  wrongs  will  be  by  the  Great  Spirit 
nber'd  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone; 
-that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit 
ime,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy  throne. 


CONNECTICUT. 

1  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 
nurmors  at  their  feet,  a  conquer'd  wave ; 
>ugfa  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree, 
B  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabin'd  slave; 
Noughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are  bold 
nd  free, 

riends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 
in  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven  they 
1  then,  unless  in  their  own  way.      [pray, 

I  a  pure  republic,  wild,  yet  strong, 
>rce  democracie,"  where  all  are  true 
themselves  have  voted-^right  or  wrong — 
0  their  laws,  denominated  blue ; 
they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong ;) 
tal  state,  which  power  could  not  subdue, 
nise  win — like  her  own  eagle's  nest, 
•the  San  Marino  of  the  west. 

!  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being, 
bow  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  year : 
rerence  their  priest,  but,  disagreeing 
»  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear; 
ve  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 
nowing  all  things ;  and  should  Paek  appear 
9  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show        [know. 
!er^s  aource.  they'd  meet  him  witn — We 


They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die: 

All — but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and 
peddling; 

Or,  wandering  through  the  southern  countries, 
teaching 

The  ABC  from  Wx  a  stir's  spelling-book; 
Gallant  and  go<lly,  making  love  and  preaching. 

And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  <*  hook  and  crook," 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 

A  decent  living.    The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favourable  eyes 
As  Gabrixl  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 

But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.    View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is 
placed; 

And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bum  clear. 

And  there  the  lowliest  furm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere. 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honour  stern  and  chaste. 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 

A  nd  minds  have  there  been  nurtured,  whose  control 
Is  felt  even  in  their  nation's  destiny ; 

Men  who  sway'd  senates  with  a  statesman's  soul. 
And  look'd  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye ; 

Names  that  adorn  and  dignify  the  scroll 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country's  history. 


Hers  are  not  Tempe's  nor  Arcadia's  spring. 
Nor  the  long  summer  of  Cathay  an  vales. 

The  vines,  the  flowers,  the  air,  the  skies,  that  fling 
Such  wild  enchantment  o'er  Boccaccio's  tales 

Of  Florence  and  the  Amo — ^yet  the  wing 
Of  life's  best  angel,  health,  is  on  her  gales 

Through  sun  and  snow — and,  in  the  autumn  time, 

Earth  has  no  purer  and  no  lovelier  clime. 

Her  clear,  warm  heaven  at  noon, — ^the  mist  that 
shrouds 

Her  twilight  hills, — ^her  cool  and  starry  eves, 
The  glorious  splendour  of  her  sunset  clouds, 

The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 
Come  o'er  the  eye,  in  solitude  and  crowds. 

Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves ; 
And  his  mind's  brightest  vision  but  displays 
The  autumn  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  days. 

And  when  you  dream  of  woman,  and  her  love ; 

Her  truth,  her  tenderness,  her  gentle  power; 
The  maiden,  listening  in  the  moonlight  grove; 

The  mother,  smiling  in  her  infant's  bower; 
Forms,  fisatures,  worshipp'd  while  we  breathe  or 
move. 

Be,  by  some  spirit  of  your  dreaming  hour. 
Borne,  like  Loretto's  chapel,  through  the  air 
To  the  green  land  I  sing,  then  wake ;  you  11  find 
them  there. 
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ALNWICK  CASTLE. 

HoMX  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race, 

Home  of  their  beautiftil  and  brave, 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place, 

Their  cradle  and.their  grave ! 
Still  sternly  o*er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state. 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours ; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  "  flout  the  sky" 

Above  his  princely  towers. 

A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines, 

Lovely  in  England^s  fadeless  green, 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still, 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill, 

While  summer'8  wind  blew  soft  and  low. 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side, 
His  Katharine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  ruin'd  pile : 
Does  not  the  succouring  ivy,  keeping 

Her  watch  around  it,  seem  to  smile. 
As  o'er  a  loved  one  sleeping  1 

One  solitary  turret  gray 

Still  tells,  in  melancholy  glory. 
The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day. 

The  Percy's  proudest  border  story. 
That  day  its  roof  was  triumph^s  arch ; 

Then  rang,  from  aisle  to  pictured  dome, 
The  light  step  of  the  soldier's  march. 

The  music  of  the  trump  and  drum ; 
And  babe,  and  sire,  the  old,  the  young. 
And  the  monk's  hymn,  and  minntrcrs  song, 
And  woman's  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long, 

Welcomed  her  warrior  home. 

Wild  roses  by  the  abbey  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom : 
They  were  bom  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 
That  garlanded,  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  Templar's  knightly  tomb. 
He  died,  ^e  sword  in  his  mailed  hand. 
On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  BlesAcd  Land, 

Where  the  Cross  was  damped  with  his  dying 
breath. 
When  blood  ran  free  as  festal  wine. 
And  the  sainted  air  of  Palestine 

Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death. 

Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries. 

What  tales,  if  tliere  lie  ^  tongues  in  trees," 

Those  giant  oaks  could  tell, 
Of  beings  bom  and  buried  here ; 
Tales  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer. 
Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier. 

The  welcome  and  farewell. 
Since  on  their  loughs  the  startled  bird 
First,  in  her  twilight  slumbers,  heard 

The  Norman's  curfew-belL 

I  wander'd  through  tlio  lofty  halls 
1  rod  by  tlie  Percys  of  old  fame, 


And  traced  upon  the  diapel  waUs 

Each  high,  heroic  name. 
From  him  who  onoe  his  atandard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret^ 

Glitter  the  Sultan's  crescent  moona ; 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  aon. 
Fought  for  King  Gieorge  at  Lexington, 

A  major  of  dragoons. 

•         •         •         •         • 

That  last  half  stanza — it  has  daah'd 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparkling  cup ; 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eyebeam  flash'd. 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
Above  this  bank-note  world — ^is  gone ; 
And  Alnwick's  hut  a  market  town. 
And  this,  alas !  its  market  day. 
And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way 
Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lota, 
Northumbrian  boors  and  plaided  Scots^ 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line ; 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land. 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 
From  Wooler,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spenser's  rhymc>s. 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boj : 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fiible. 
Of  kniqhts,  but*  not  of  the  Round  Table, 

Of  Bailie  Jar^-ie,  not  Rob  Roy : 
'Tis  what  ««our  President,"  Monroe, 

Has  calPd  *<  the  era  of  good  fSeeling :" 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modem  laws,  has  &lt  their  blofw, 
Consented  to  bo  taxed,  and  vote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leave  ofi*  catUe-«tealing ; 
Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings: 
And  noltle  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band. 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Burke. 
Has  come :  to-day  the  turban'd  Turk 
(Sleep,  Richanl  of  the  lion  heart ! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cerements  start) 

Is  England's  friend  and  fast  ally ; 
The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 

And  on  the  Cross  and  altar  stone. 

And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 
And  hears  the  Christian  maiden  shriek. 

And  sees  the  Christian  father  die : 
And  not  a  sabre  blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaver 

By  Europe's  craven  chivalry. 

You'll  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 
In  the  arm'd  pomp  of  feudal  state  1 

The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  <*  ^ntfe  Kate," 

Are  some  half-dozen  serving  men. 

In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn ; 
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A  chambenatid,  whoM  lip  and  tje, 
And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  eoriing, 

Spoke  nature'a  ariitocrafiy ; 
And  one,  half  groom,  half  leneachal, 
Who  bow*d  me  duroogfa  court,  bower,  and  hall, 
From  donjon-keep  to  turret  wall. 
For  ten-and-aizpenoe  aterling. 


MAGDALEN. 

A  swomn,  whoae  Made  has  ne*er  been  wet 

With  blood,  except  of  freedom's  foes; 
That  hope  which,  though  its  sun  be  set. 

Still  with  a  starlight  bcau^  glows ; 
A  hpart  that  worshipped  in  Romance 

The  Spirit  of  the  buried  Time, 
And  dreams  of  knight,  and  steed,  and  lance, 

And  ladye-love,  and  minstrel-rhyme ; 
These  had  been,  and  I  deemed  would  be 
My  joy,  whate'cr  my  destiny. 

Bom  in  a  camp,  its  watch-fires  bright 

Alone  illumed  my  cradle-bed ; 
And  I  had  borne  with  wild  delight 

My  banner  where  Bolivar  led, 
Ere  manhood's  hue  was  on  my  cheek. 

Or  manhood*8  pride  was  on  my  brow. 
Its  folds  are  furrd--the  war-bird's  beak 

Is  thirsty  on  the  Andes  now ; 
I  long*!!,  like  her,  for  other  skies 
Clouded  by  Glory's  sacrifice. 

In  Greece,  the  brave  heart's  Holy  Land, 

Its  soldier-song  the  bugle  sings; 
And  I  had  buckled  on  my  brand, 

And  waited  but  the  sea  wind*s  wings. 
To  bear  me  where,  or  lost  or  won 

Her  battle,  in  its  frown  or  smile, 
Men  live  with  those  of  Marathon, 

Or  die  with  those  of  Scio's  isle ; 
And  find  in  Valour's  tent  or  tomb. 
In  life  or  death,  a  glorious  homo. 

I  could  have  leil  but  yesterday 

The  scene  of  my  boy-years  behind. 
And  floated  on  my  careless  way 

Wherever  will*d  the  breathing  wind. 
I  could  have  bade  adieu  to  aught 

Fve  sought,  or  met,  or  welcomed  here, 
Without  an  hour  of  shaded  thought, 

A  sigh,  a  murmur,  or  a  tear. 
Such  was  I  yesterday — but  then 
I  had  not  known  thee,  Magdalen. 

To-day  there  is  a  change  within  me. 

There  is  a  weight  upon  my  brow. 
And  Fame,  whose  whispers  once  could  win  me 

From  all  I  kived,  is  powerless  now. 
There  ever  is  a  form,  a  face 

Of  maiden  beauty  in  my  dreams. 
Speeding  before  me,  like  the  race 

To  ocean  of  the  mountain  streama-^ 
With  dancing  hair,  and  laughing  eyes. 
That  seem  to  mock  me  as  it  flies. 

My  sword — it  slumbj^rs  in  its  sheath ; 
My  hopes    their  starry  light  is  gone; 


My  heart — the  fabled  dock  of  death. 
Beats  with  the  same  low,  lingering  tone : 

And  thin,  the  land  of  Magilalen, 
Seems  now  the  only  spot  on  earth 

Where  skies  are  blue  and  flowers  are  greeo; 
And  here  Fd  build  my  household  hearth. 

And  hrc<'ithe  my  song  of  joy,  and  twine 

A  lovely  Ixiing's  name  with  mine. 

In  vain !  in  vain !  the  sail  is  spread ; 

To  sea !  to  sea !  my  task  is  there ; 
But  when  among  the  nnmoumed  dead 

They  lay  me,  and  the  ocean  air 
Brings  tidings  of  my  day  of  doom, 

Mayst  thou  be  then,  as  now  thou  art. 
The  load-star  of  a  happy  home ; 

In  smile  and  voice,  in  eye  and  heart 
The  same  as  thou  hast  ever  been. 
The  loved,  the  lovely  Magdalen. 


TWILIGHT. 

Tbers  is  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart, 

When  its  wild  passion-waves  are  luIPd  to  rest, 
And  the  eye  sees  life's  fairy  scenes  depart, 

As  fades  the  day-beam  in  the  rosy  west 
*Ti»  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  regret 

We  gaie  upon  them  as  they  melt  away. 
And  fondly  would  we  bid  them  linger  yet, 

But  hofw  is  round  us  with  her  imgcl  lay. 
Hailing  afar  some  happier  moonlight  hour ; 
Dear  arc  her  whispers  still,  though  lost  their  eariy 
power. 

In  youth  the  cheek  was  crimson'd  with  her  glow ; 

Her  smile  was  loveliest  then ;  her  matin  song 
Was  heaven's  own  music,  and  the  note  of  wo 

Was  all  unheard  her  sunny  bowers  among. 
Life's  little  world  of  bliss  was  newly  bom ; 

We  knew  not,  cared  not,  it  was  bom  to  die, 
Flush'd  with  the  cool  breeze  and  the  dews  of  mom. 

With  dancing  heart  we  gnzed  on  the  pure  sky. 
And  mock'd  the  passing  clouds  thatdinun'd  its  blue. 
Like  our  own  sorrows  then — as  fleeting  and  as  few. 

And  manhood  felt  her  sway  too— on  the  eye. 

Half  realized,  her  early  dreams  burst  bright. 
Her  promised  bower  of  happiness  soem*d  nigh. 

Its  days  of  joy,  its  vigils  of  delight ; 
And  though  at  times  might  lower  the  thunder-storm. 

And  the  red  lightnings  threaten,  still  the  air 
Was  balmy  with  her  breath,  and  her  loved  form. 

The  rainbow  of  the  heart,  was  hovering  there. 
*Tis  in  life's  noontide  she  is  nearest  seen,    [green. 
Her  wreath  the  summer  flower,  her  robe  of  summer 

But  though  less  dazzling  in  her  twilight  dress. 

There's  more  of  heaven's  pure  beam  about  her 
That  angel-smile  of  tranquil  loveliness,         [now; 

Which  die  heart  worships,  glowing  on  her  brow; 
That  smile  shall  brighten  the  dim  evening  star 

That  points  our  destined  tomb,  nor  e'er  depart 
Till  the  faint  VvM  of  life  is  flo<I  afar. 

And  hush'd  the  last  deep  beating  of  the  heart; 
The  meteor  bearer  of  our  parting  breath, 
A  moonbeam  in  the  midnight  cloud  of  death. 
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MARCO  BOZZARIS.* 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  wu  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppUance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power: 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet-ring : 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing. 

As  Eden's  garden-binL 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BozzARis  ranged  his  Suiiote  band, 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platsa's  day ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquer'd  there. 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  ^  as  they. 

An  hour  pass'd  on — the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  awoke— to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
«« To  arms !  they  come !  the  Greek !  the  Greek !" 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

BozzARis  cheer  his  band : 
«  Strike— till  the  last  arm'd  foe  expires ; 
Strike — ^for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ; 

God — and  your  native  land !" 

They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquer'd — but  Bozzabis  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won : 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  firstborn's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 

*  He  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Laapi, 
the  liteof  theancipnt  Platea,  August  20, 1823,  and  expired 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  His  last  words  were:  '*To 
die  for  lilMrty  Is  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain." 


Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean-storm. 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  wano 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wio< 
And  thou  art  terrible— the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrous^ht^ 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  pnson'd  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palm. 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  i 


BozzARis !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave. 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeml  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume 
Like  torn  branch  firom  death's  leafless  tree. 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb: 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells ; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells : 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe,       "^ 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  pUghted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  &te,  and  checks  her  tears: 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak. 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys. 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame*i, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 
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[Bora,  ITSB.) 


Mr.  Pehcital  was  bom  in  Berlin,  near  Hart* 
lord,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
1795.  His  father,  an  intellii^nt  physician,  died 
in  1807,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
guardian.  His  instruction  continued  to  bo  care- 
fully attended  to,  however,  and  when  fifteen  years 
of  aye  he  entered  Yale  College.  The  condition 
of  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  study,  rendered  necessary  a  tempo- 
raiT  removal  from  New  Haven,  but  aher  an  ab- 
sence of  about  a  year  he  returned,  and  in  1815 
graduated  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
scholar  of  his  class.  He  subsequently  enten^l  the 
Yale  Medical  School,  and  in  1820  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Jle  began  to  write  verses  at  an  early  age,  and 
in  his  fourteenth  year  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
satire  in  aim  and  execution  not  unlike  Mr.  Bnr- 
a^ct's*  "Embargo."  In  the  last  year  of  his  col- 
lege life  he  composed  a  dramatic  piece  to  be  spoken 
by  some  of  the  students  at  the  annual  commence- 
znont,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  printed 
under  the  title  of  "  Zamor,  a  Tragedy.''  He  did 
not  appear  as  an  author  before  the  public,  how- 
ever, until  1821,  when  he  published  at  New  Haven, 
with  some  minor  poems,  the  first  part  of  his  «  Pro- 
znrtheus"  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  was  favourably  noticed  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Edward  Evsrett,  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view. 

In  1 822  he  published  two  volumes  of  miscella- 
neoiis  poems  and  prose  writings  under  the  title  of 
« Clio,"  the  first  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
•nd  the  second  at  New  Haven.  They  contain 
"Consumption,"  <*The  Coral  Grove,"  and  other 
pieces  which  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  finest 
of  his  works.  In  the  same  year  they  were  followed 
by  an  oration,  previously  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Bf  ta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  «  On  Some  of 
the  Moral  and  Political  truths  Derivable  from  His- 
ton',*'  and  the  second  part  of  *<  Prometheus."  The 
whole  of  this  poem  contains  nearly  four  hundred 
stanzas  in  the  Spenserian  measure.  An  edition  of 
his  principal  poetical  writings,  embracing  a  few 
orifcinal  pieces,  appeared  soon  after  in  New  York 
and  was  reprinted  in  London. 

In  1824  Dr.  Percital  was  appointed  an  assist* 
ant-surgeon  in  the  army,  and  stationed  at  West 
Point  vnth  orders  to  act  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Military  Academy.  He  had  supposed  that 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  so  light  as  to  allow 
him  abundant  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
studies,  and  when  undeceived  by  the  experience  of 
a  few  months,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  went 
to  Boston,  where  he  passed  in  various  literary  avo- 
cations the  greater  portion  of  the  year  1825.  In 
this  peiiud  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  mind,  in  which 


he  intimates  that  its  highest  office  is  the  creation 
of  beauty,  and  that  there  are  certain  unchanging 
principles  of  taste,  to  which  all  works  of  art,  all 
"linked  sounil.4  of  most  elaborate  music,"  must  be 
conforroablo,  to  give  more  than  a  feeble  and  tran- 
sient pleasure. 

Early  in  1827  he  published  in  New  York  the 
third  volume  of  "  Clio,"  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
neaily  two  years  in  superintending  the  printing  of 
the  first  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Webster's  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  a  ser^'ice  for  wliich  he  was  emi- 
nently qualifud  by  an  extensive  and  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
His  next  work  was  a  new  translation  of  Malte- 
Bru3j*s  (ieographv,  from  the  French,  which  was 
not  completed  until  1843. 

From  his  boyh«)od  Dr.  Pehcival  has  been  an 
eamcHt  and  constant  student,  and  there  are  few 
branches  of  leHniin?  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  country  a  man  of  mora 
thorough  and  comprehensive  scholarship.  In  1835 
he  was  employed  by  the  government  of  Connecti- 
cut to  make  a  geological  survey  of  that  state,  which 
he  had  alrea<Iy  very  carefully  explon'd  on  his  own 
account  His  Report  on  the  subject,  which  is  very 
able  and  e1al>orate,  was  printed  in  an  octavo  volume 
of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  in  1842.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  duties  he  published  poetical  trans- 
lations from  the  Polish,  Russian,  Servian,  Bohe- 
mian, German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages,  and  wrote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  *•  The  Dream  of  Day  and  other 
Poems,"  which  appeared  at  New  Haven  in  1843. 
This  is  his  last  volume;  it  embraces  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  measure,  and 
its  contents  gcncndly  show  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poetical  art,  which  in  his  pre&ce 
he  observes,  "  requires  a  mastery  of  the  riches 
and  niceties  of  a  language ;  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  versification,  not  only  in  its  own  pe- 
cuUar  principles  of  rhythm  and  melody,  but  in  its 
relation  to  elocution  and  music,  with  that  delicate 
natural  perception  and  that  facile  execution  which 
render  the  com{>o8ition  of  verse  hardly  less  easy 
than  that  of  prose ;  a  deep  and  quick  insight  into 
the  nature  of  man,  in  all  his  varied  faculties,  in- 
tellectual and  emotive;  a  clear  and  full  perception 
of  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  ail  its 
various  harmonies  with  our  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  and,  to  gain  a  high  rank  in  the  present  age, 
wide  and  exact  attainments  in  literature  and  art  in 
general.  Nor  is  the  possession  of  such  faculties 
and  attainments  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  such  a 
sustained  and  self-collected  state  of  mind  as  gives 
one  the  mastery  of  his  genius,  and  at  the  same  time 
presents  to  him  the  ideal  as  an  immediate  reality, 

not  as  a  remote  conception." 
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There  are  few  men  who  possess  these  high  quali- 
ties in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  Pebcital  ; 
but  with  the  natural  qualities  of  a  great  poet,  and 
his  comprehensive  and  thorough  learning,  he 
lacks  the  executive  skill,  or  declines  the  labour, 
without  which  few  authors  gain  immortality.  He 
has  considerable  imagination,  remarkable  com- 
mand of  language,  and  writes  with  a  facility  rarely 
equalled;  but  when  his  tlioughts  arc  once  committed 
to  the  page,  he  shrinks  from  the  labour  of  revising, 


correcting,  and  condensing.  He 
of  his  prefaces,  that  his  verse  is  «  raj  h. 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  file  and  die  bum 
and  that  he  likes  to  see  «poctiy  in  the  luU 
tion  of  feeling  and  fancy,  foaming  up  wi 
spirit  of  life,  and  glowing  with  the  rainbow 
gUd  inspiration."  If  by  this  he  means  that 
should  reject  the  slow  and  laborious  proo 
which  a  polished  excellence  is  attained,  very  fe 
have  acquired  good  reputations  will  agree  wit 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  DREAM  OF  A 
DAY. 

A  SPIRIT  stood  before  mo,  half  unseen. 
Majestic  and  severe ;  yet  o*cr  him  play*d 

A  genial  light — subdued  though  high  his  mien. 
As  by  a  strong  collected  spirit  sway'd — 

In  even  balance  justly  poised  between      [stny'd — 
Each  wild  extreme,  proud  strength  by  feeling 

Dwelling  in  upper  realms  serenely  bright, 

Lifted  above  the  shadowy  sphere  of  night 

He  stood  before  me,  and  I  heard  a  tone. 
Such  as  from  mortal  lips  had  never  flow'd. 

Soft  yet  commanding,  gentle  yet  alone, 

It  bow'd  the  listener*s -heart — anon  it  glow*d 

Intensely  fervent,  then  like  wood-notes  thrown 
On  the  chance  winds,  in  airy  lightness  rode— 

Now  sweird  like  ocean  surge,  now  pausing  fell 

Like  the  last  murmur  of  a  muffled  bell. 

« Lone  pilgrim  through  life*a  gloom,"  thus  spake 
the  shade, 

<*  Hold  on  with  steady  will  along  thy  way : 
Thou,  by  a  kindly  fevouring  hand  wert  made— 

Hard  though  thy  lot,  yet  thine  what  can  repay 
Long  years  of  bitter  toil — the  holy  aid 

Of  spirit  aye  is  thine,  be  that  thy  stay : 
Thine  to  behold  the  true,  to  feel  the  pure, 
To  know  the  good  and  lovely — these  endure. 

Hold  on— thou  hast  in  thee  thy  best  reward ; 

Poor  are  the  largest  stores  of  sordid  gain. 
If  from  the  heaven  of  thought  thy  soul  is  barr*d, 

If  the  high  spirit's  bliss  is  sought  in  vain : 
Think  not  thy  lonely  lot  is  cold  or  hard. 

The  world  has  never  bound  thee  with  its  cham ; 
Free  as  the  birds  of  heaven  thy  heart  can  soar, 
Thou  canst  create  new  worida— what  wouldst  thou 
morel 

The  future  age  will  know  thee — ^yca,  even  now 
Hearts  beat  and  tremble  at  thy  bidding,  tears 

Flow  as  thou  movcst  thy  wand,  thy  word  can  bow 
Even  ruder  natures,  the  dull  soul  uprears 

As  thou  thy  trumpet  blast  attunest — thou 
Speakcst,  and  each  remotest  valley  hears: 

Thou  hast  the  gift  of  song — a  wealUi  is  thine, 

Richer  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  mine. 

Hold  on,  glad  spirits  company  thy  path — 

They  minister  to  thee,  though  all  unseen : 
Even  when  the  tempest  lifVs  its  voice  in  wrath. 


Thou  joyest  in  its  strength ;  the  orient  sli 
Gladdens  thee  with  its  beauty ;  winter  bath 

A  holy  charm  that  soothes  thee,  like  the  ] 
Of  infant  May — all  nature  is  thy  friend. 
All  seasons  to  thy  life  enchantment  lemL 

Man,  too,  thou  know'st  and  feelest— all  the  s 
That  wake  his  smile  and  tear,  his  joy  and  si 

All  that  uplifts  him  on  emotion's  wings. 
Each  longing  for  a  fair  and  blest  to-mono 

Each  tone  that  soothes  or  saddens,  all  that  r 
Joyously  to  him,  thou  canst  fitly  borrow 

From  thy  own  breast,  and  blend  it  in  a  strai 

To  which  each  human  heart  beats  back  agai 

Thine  the  unfettered  thought,  alone  controU' 
By  nature's  truth ;  tliine  the  wide-eecing  < 

Catching  the  delicate  shades,  yet  apt  to  hold 
The  whole  in  its  embrace — before  it  lie 

Pictured  in  fairest  light,  as  chart  unrolfd. 
Fields  of  the  present  and  of  destiny : 

The  voice  of  truth  amid  the  senseless  throng 

May  now  be  lost;  'tis  heard  and  felt  ere  loni 

Hokl  on — live  for  the  world — ^live  for  aD  tim 
Rise  in  thy  conscious  power,  but  gently  U 

Thy  form  among  thy  fellows ;  sternly  dimb 
The  spirit's  alpine  peaks;  mid  snow  towers 

Nurse  the  pure  thought,  but  yet  accordant  d 
With  lowlier  hearts  in  valleys  green  and  fi 

Sustain  thyself— yield  to  no  meaner  hand. 

Even  though  he  rule  awhile  thy  own  dear  k 

Brief  is  his  power,  oblivion  waits  the  chnri 

Bound  to  his  own  poor  self;  his  form  decs 
But  sooner  fades  his  name.     Thou  shalt  unA 
Thy  standard  to  the  winds  of  future  days- 
Well  mayest  thou  in  thy  soul  defiance  hurt 

On  such  who  would  subdue  thee ;  thou  shalt 
Thy  name,  when  they  are  dust,  and  nothing  i 
Hold  on — in  earnest  hope  still  look  before. 

Nerved  to  a  stem  resolve,  fulfil  thy  lot — 
Reveal  the  secrets  nature  has  unveil*d  thee 

All  higher  gifts  by  toil  intense  are  bought — 
Has  thy  firm  will  in  action  ever  fiiil'd  thee 

Only  on  distant  summits  feme  ia  sought — 
Sorrow  and  gloom  thy  nature  has  entaii'd 

But  bright  thy  present  joys,  and  brighter  fer 

The  hope  that  draws  thee  like  a  heavenly  ati 

The  voice  was  still — its  tone  in  distance  dyii 
Breathed  in  my  ear,  like  harp  fiiint  heard  at 
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the  autumn  wind  thrnugh  sere  letveai  ighing 
en  flakj  clouds  athwart  the  moon  are-  driven 
rough  the  viewlen  gloom  the  apirit  flying, 
[ig*d  hie  high  piwnge  to  his  native  heaven, 
er  me  still  he  seem'd  in  kindness  bending^ 
hope  and  firmer  purpose  tome  lending. 


THE  POET. 

sunk  in  thought,  he  sat  bosiJe  the  river^* 
wave  in  Uquid  lapses  glided  by, 
r  watch*d,  in  crystal  depth,  his  vacant  eye 
rilIow*8  high  o'er-arching  foliage  quiver, 
dream  to  shadowy  dream  returning  ever, 
sat,  like  statue,  on  the  grassy  verge ; 
thoughts,  a  phantom  train,  in  airy  surge 
n'd  visionary  onward,  pausing  never, 
tumn  wind,  in  mountain  forest  weaving 
wondrous  tapestry  of  leaf  and  bower, 
rmastering  the  night's  resplendent  flower 
tints,  like  hues  of  heaven,  the  eye  deceiving — 
lost  in  labyrinthine  maze,  he  wove 
rreath  of  flowers;  the  golden  thread  was  love. 


NIGHT. 


not  all  alone  1 — ^The  world  is  still 
passionless  slumber — not  a  tree  but  feels 
e  far-pervading  hush,  and  softer  steals 
(ii*ty  river  by. — Yon  broad  bare  hill 
>ks  coldly  op  to  heaven,  and  all  the  stars 
$eem  eyes  deep  fix'd  in  silence,  as  if  bound 
3y  some  unearthly  spell — no  other  sound 
t  the  owl's  unfirequent  moan. — Their  airy  cars 
irinds  have  8tation*d  on  the  mountain  peaks, 
not  ail  alone  1 — A  spirit  speaks 
im  the  abyss  of  night,  <*  Not  all  alone- 
re  is  round  th^e  with  her  banded  powers, 
ancient  genius  haunts  thee  in  these  hours— 
nd  and  its  kingdom  now  are  all  thy  own." 


CHORIAMBIC  MELODY. 

I  roe  afar  o*er  the  wave,  far  to  the  sacred 

islands, 
re  ever  bright  Uossoms  the  plain,  where  no 

ckrad  hangs  on  the  highlands — 
B  be  my  heart  ever  at  rest,  stirr'd  by  no  wild 

emotion: 
e  on  the  earth  only  repose,  halcyon  calm  on  the 

ocean. 

me  along,  pillow'd  on  flowers,  where  steals  in 

silence  for  ever 
its  sands,  still  as  at  noon,  far  the  oblivious 

river. 
ie  through  the  grass  whispers  it  by;  deep  in 

its  wave  you  may  number 
Ie  and  shell,  and  image  of  flower,  folded  and 

bent  in  slumber. 


Sforit  of  life !  rather  alofV,  where  on  the  crest  of 

the  mountain. 
Clear  blow  the  winds,  fresh  from  the  north,  i^Muicki 

and  dashes  the  fountain. 
Lead  me  along,  hot  in  the  chase,  still  'mid  the  storm 

high  glowing — 
Only  we  live — only,  when  life,  like  the  wild  torrent^ 

is  flowing. 


SAPPHO. 

8ns  stands  in  act  to  fall — ^her  garland  torn, 
Its  withered  rose-leaves  round  the  rock  are  blowing; 
Loose  to  the  winds  her  locks  dishevell'd  flowing 

Tell  of  the  many  sorrows  she  has  borne. 

Her  eye,  up-turn'd  to  heaven,  has  lost  its  fire- 
One  hand  is  prcssM  to  feel  her  bosom's  beating. 
And  mark  her  lingering  pulses  back  retreating— 

The  other  wanders  o'er  her  silent  lyre. 

Clear  rolls  the  midway  sun— she  knows  it  not; 
Vainly  the  winds  waft  by  the  flower's  perfume ; 
To  her  the  sky  is  hung  in  deepest  gloom^ 

8he  only  feels  the  noon-beam  burning  hot 

What  to  the  broken  heart  the  dancing  waves, 
The  air  all  kindling — ^what  a  sounding  name  1 
O !  what  a  mockery,  to  dream  of  fame — 

It  only  lures  us  on  to  make  us  slaves. 

And  Love — O !  what  art  thou  with  all  thy  light  t 
Ineffable  joy  is  round  thee,  till  we  know. 

Thou  art  but  as  a  vision  of  the  night — 
And  then  the  bursting  heart,  how  deep  its  wo. 

«  They  tell  me  I  shall  live — ^my  name  shall  rise, 
When  nature  falls — O !  blest  illusion,  stay — " 
A  moment  hopes  and  joys  around  her  play ; 

Then  darkness  hides  her — faint  she  sinks  and  diea. 


THE  FESTIVE  EVENING. 

Chekkful  glows  the  festive  chamber; 

V  In  the  circle  pleasure  nniles : 

Mounts  the  flame,  like  wreaths  of  amber; 

Bright  as  love,  its  warmth  beguiles. 
Glad  the  heart  with  joy  is  lighted ; 
Hand  with  hand,  in  faith,  is  plighted. 

As  around  the  goblet  flows. 
Fill— fill— fill,  and  quaff  the  liquid  rose ! 
Bright  it  gIows-~ 

0 !  how  bright  the  bosom  glows. 

Pure  as  light,  our  social  meeting : 

Here  no  passion  dares  invade. 
Joys  we  know,  not  light  and  fleeting: 

Ffowers  we  twine,  that  never  fade. 
Ours  are  links,  not  time  can  sever: 
Brighter  still  they  glow  for  ever — 

Glow  in  yon  eternal  day. 
No— no^no,  ye  will  not  pass  away— 
Ye  will  stay — 

Social  joys,  for  ever  stay ! 
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THE  SUN. 

Cxirrmx  of  tight  and  energy !  thy  way 

Is  through  the  unknown  void ;  thou  haft  thy 
throne, 
Morning,  and  evenmg,  and  at  noon  of  day, 
Far  in  the  hlue,  untended  and  alone : 
Ere  the  first-waken*d  airs  of  earth  had  blown, 
On  thou  didst  march,  triumphant  in  thy  light ; 
Then  thou  didst  send  thy  glance,  which  still 
hath  flown 
Wide  through  the  never-ending  worlds  of  night, 
And  yet  thy  full  orb  bums  with  flash  as  keen  and 
bright 

We  call  thee  Lord  of  Day,  and  thou  dost  give 

To  e.arth  the  fire  that  animates  her  crust, 
And  wakens  all  the  forms  that  move  and  live, 

From  the  fine,  viewless  mould  which  lurks  in 
dust. 

To  him  who  looks  to  heaven,  and  on  his  bust 
Bears  stampM  the  seal  of  Gon,  who  gathers  there 

Lines  of  deep  thought,  high  feeling,  daring  trust 
In  his  own  centered  powers,  who  aims  to  share 
In  all  his  soul  can  frame  of  wide,  and  great,  and  fair. 

Thy  path  is  high  in  heaven ;  we  cannot  gaze 
On  the  intense  of  light  that  girds  thy  car; 

There  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  thy  rays. 
Which  bears  thy  pure  divinity  afar. 
To  mingle  with  the  equal  light  of  star,-« 

For  thou,  so  vast  to  us,  art  in  the  whole 
One  of  the  sparks  of  night  that  fire  the  air. 

And,  as  around  thy  centre  planets  roll. 

So  thou,  too,  hast  thy  path  around  the  central  aouL 

I  am  no  fond  idolater  to  thee. 

One  of  the  countless  multitude,  who  bum. 
As  lamps,  around  the  one  Eternity, 

In  whose  contending  forces  systems  turn 

Their  circles  round  that  seat  of  life,  the  um 
Where  all  must  sleep,  if  matter  ever  dies : 

Bight  fails  me  here,  but  fancy  can  discern 
With  the  wide  glance  of  her  idl-seeing  eyes, 
Where,  in  the  hcaii  of  worlds,  the  ruling  Spirit  ties. 

And  thou,  too,  hast  thy  world,  and  unto  thee 
We  are  as  nothing;  thou  goest  forth  alone, 
And  movest  through  the  wide,  aerial  sea. 
Glad  as  a  conqueror  resting  on  his  throne 
From  a  new  victory,  where  he  late  had  shown 
Wider  his  power  to  nations ;  so  thy  light 
Comes  with  new  pomp,  as  if  thy  strength  had 

grown 
With  each  revolving  day,  or  thou,  at  night. 
Had  lit  again  thy  fires,  and  thus  renew'd  thy  might 

Age  o'er  thee  has  no  power :  thou  bring*st  the  same 
Light  to  renew  the  morning,  as  when  first, 

If  not  eternal,  thou,  with  front  of  flame, 
On  tlie  dark  face  of  earth  in  glory  burst. 
And  warm'd  the  seas,  and  in  their  bosom  nursed 

Tlic  earliest  things  of  Ufe,  the  worm  and  shell ; 
Till,  through  the  sinking  ocean,  mountains 
pierced. 

And  then  came  forth  the  land  whereon  we  dwell, 

Rcar*d,  like  a  magic  fime,  above  the  wateiy  swelL 


And  there  thy  searching  heat  awoke  Iho  m 
Of  all  that  gives  a  chaim  to  earth,  and  V 
An  energy  to  nature ;  all  that  feeds 

On  the  rich  mould,  and  then,  in  bearing 
Its  fruits  again  to  earth,  wherein  it  blends 
The  last  and  first  of  life;  of  all  who  bear 
Their  forms  in  motion,  where  the  apiiit 
Instinctive,  in  their  eommon  good  to  share, 
Which  lies  in  things  that  breathe,  or  lai 
living  there. 

They  Uve  in  thee :  without  thee,  all  were  c 
And  dark ;  no  beam  had  lighted  on  the  i 

But  one  eternal  night  around  had  spread 
Funereal  gloom,  and  coldly  thus  defaced 
This  Eden,  which  thy  fairy  hand  hath  g 

With  such  uncounted  beauty ;  all  that  bloi 
In  the  fresh  air  of  spring,  and,  growing. 

Its  form  to  manhood,  when  it  stands  and  g 

In  the  full-temper*d  beam,  that  gladdens  as  i 

Thou  lookeet  on  the  earth,  and  then  it  ami 

Thy  light  is  hid,  and  all  things  droop  and  i 

Laughs  the  wide  sea  around  her  budding  is 

When  through  their  heaven  thy  changinj 

borne; 
Thou  whcel'st  away  thy  flight,  the  woe 
shorn 
Of  all  their  waving  locks,  and  storms  awak< 

All,  that  was  once  so  beautiful,  is  torn 
By  the  wild  winds  which  plough  the  lonel] 
And,  in  their  maddening  rush,  the  crested 
tains  shake. 

The  earth  lies  buried  in  a  shroud  of  snow; 

Life  Ungcrs,  and  would  die,  but  thy  retu 
Gives  to  their  gladden'd  hearts  an  overflow 

Of  all  the  power  that  brooded  in  the  um 

Of  their  chUl'd  frames,  and  then  they  [ 
spurn 
All  bands  thqt  would  confine,  and  give  to  a 

Hues,  firagnnce,  shapes  of  beauty,  till  the 
When,  on  a  dewy  mom,  thou  dartest  there 
Rich.waves  of  gold  to  wreathe  with  fiiirer  U| 
fair. 

The  vales  are  thine ;  and  when  the  touch  of 
Thrills  them,  and  gives  them  gladness,  in  tl 

They  glitter,  §»  the  glancing  swallow's  wir 
Dashes  the  water  in  his  winding  flight. 
And  leaves  behind  a  wave  that  crinkles  I 

And  widens  outward  to  the  pebbled  shore,- 
The  vales  are  thine;  and  when  they  wak 
night, 

The  dews  that  bend  the  grass-tips,  twinklii 

Their  sofl  and  oozy  beds,  look  upward,  and 

The  hills  are  thine :  they  catch  thy  newest 
And  gladden  in  thy  parting,  where  the  v 

Flames  out  in  every  leaf,  and  drinks  the  stz 
That  flows  from  out  thy  fulness,  as  a  floe 
Bursts  from  an  unknown  land,  and  rolls  tl 

Of  nations  in  its  waters :  so  thy  rays 
Flow  and  give  brighter  tints  than  ever  b 

When  a  clear  sheet  of  ice  reflects  a  blaie 

Of  many  twinkling  gems,  as  evezj  gloa^d 
plays. 
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■re  tha  moantami,  wbere  they  purely  lift 
w%  that  have  never  waited,  in  a  eky 

hath  no  stain ;  below,  the  storm  may  drift 
arkness,  and  the  thnnder^st  roar  by; 
i  in  thy  eternal  smile  they  lie, 
ig^,  but  cold;  thy  fiucewell  ^ance  looks  there ; 

when  below  thy  hues  of  beaaty  die, 

und  them,  as  a  rosy  belt,  they  bear, 

e  high,  dark  vault,  a  brow  that  still  is  fair. 

3uds  are  thine,  and  all  their  magic  hues 
penciil'd  by  thee;  when  thou  bendest  low, 
lett  in  thy  streng^  thy  hand  imbues 
f  waving  fold  with  sudi  a  perfect  glow 
11  pure  tints,  the  fairy  pictures  throw 
on  the  proudest  art;  the  tender  stain 
g  round  the  verge  of  heaven,  that  as  a  bow 
he  wide  woild,  and  in  their  blended  chain 
;8  to  the  deep  gold  that  flashes  in  thy  train: 

ire  thy  trophies,  and  thou  bend'st  thy  arch, 
sign  of  triumph,  in  a  seven-fold  twine, 
the  spent  storm  is  hasting  on  its  march, 
there  the  glories  of  thy  light  combine, 
form  with  perfect  curve  a  lifted  line, 
sr  the  earth  and  air;  man  looks,  and  tells 
'  peace  and  mercy  in  its  beauty  shine, 
>w  the  heavenly  messenger  impels 
id  wings  on  the  path,  that  thus  in  ether 
swells. 

ean  is  thy  vassal ;  thou  dost  sway 
waves  to  thy  dominion,  and  they  go 

thou,  in  heaven,  dost  guide  them  on  their 

vray, 

ig  and  falling  in  eternal  flow; 

1  lookest  on  the  waters,  and  they  glow; 

like  them  wings,  and  spring  aloft  in  air, 

change  to  clouds,  and  then,  dissolving, 
throw 

reasures  back  to  earth,  and,  rushing,  tear 
ountain  and  the  vale,  as  proudly  on  they 
bear. 

lave  been  upon  thy  rolling  breast, 

est  of  waters ;    I  have  seen  thee  Ue 

IS  an  infant  pillow'd  in  its  rest 

I  fond  mother's  bosom,  when  the  sky, 

smoother,  gave  the  deep  its  azure  dye, 

lew  heaven  was  arch'd  and  glass'd  below; 

then  the  clouds,  that,  gay  in  sunset,  fly, 

I  it  such  a  stain,  it  kindled  so, 

he  cheek  of  youth  the  living  roses  grow. 

lave  seen  thee  on  thy  surging  path, 
'.n  the  nightrtempest  met  thee:  thou  didst 
dash 

lite  arms  high  in  heaven,  as  if  in  wrath, 
atening  the  angry  sky ;  thy  waves  did  lash 
labouring  vessel,  and  with  deadening  crash 
ladly  forth  to  scourge  its  groaning  sides ; 
ard  thy  billows  came,  to  meet  and  clash 
Id  warfare,  till  the  lifted  tides 
1  their  yesty  tops,  where  the  dark  storm- 
cloud  rides. 

,  first  hf^t,  the  bounding  ocean  smiles, 
01  the  quick  winds  uprear  it  in  a  swell, 


That  rolls,  in  glittering  green,  around  the  isles. 
Where  ever-springing  fruits  and  blossoms  dwell; 
O !  with  a  joy  no  gifted  tongue  can  tell, 

I  hurry  o'er  the  waters,  when  the  sail 

Swells  tensely,  and  the  light  keel  glances  well 

Over  the  curling  billow,  and  the  gale 

Comes  off  the  spicy  groves  to  tell  its  winning  tale. 

The  soul  is  thine:  of  old  thou  wert  the  power 

Who  gave  the  poet  hfe;  and  I  in  thee 
Feel  my  heart  glaidden  at  the  holy  hour 

When  thou  art  sinking  in  the  silent  sea; 

Or  when  I  climb  the  height,  and  wander  firee 
In  thy  meridian  glory,  for  the  air 

Sparkles  and  bums  in  thy  intensity, 
I  feel  thy  light  within  me,  and  I  shara 
In  the  full  glow  of  soul  thy  spirit  kindles  there. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Thxex  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay. 
When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away. 
When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone. 
And  the  tint  that  glow'd,  and  the  eye  that  shone. 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 
And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  in  Pestum's*  garden  blew. 
Or  ever  was  steep'd  in  fragrant  dew. 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled. 
But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

O !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close. 
Like  the  perfume  scenting  the  wither'd  rose ; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays, 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hallow'd  rays; 
And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heavenly  dye, 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  pour'd  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue. 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 
And  there  are  tones  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day. 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth,  and  the  spring  of  feeling. 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path, 
And  all  the  endearments  that  pleasure  hath 
Are  pour'd  from  her  full,  o'erflowing  horn. 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyment  conceals  no  thorn, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  alonj;, 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies. 
Like  a  fairy  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes. 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound ; 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit. 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit, 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  core. 
And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 
With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repress'd. 
For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 

♦  Biferlque  rosarta  Vmatl.—Firg. 
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In  thlB  en]iven*d  and  gladsome  hour 

The  spirit  may  born  with  a  brighter  power ; 

But  dearer  the  cahn  and  quiet  day, 

When  the  heaven-sick  soul  is  stc^ng  away. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  declining, 
And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining. 
And  the  whisper,  that  tells  of  early  deaths 
Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath. 
When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 
To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose : 
And  the  lip,  tliat  swelPd  with  a  living  glow. 
Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fallen  snow : 
And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is  fiur,— 
But  the  hectic  spot  that  flushes  there 
When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling. 
In  a  sudden  gush,  is  deeply  swelling. 
And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips, 
Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips, 
As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too 
As  the  cIoudR  in  autumn's  sky  of  blue, 
That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory,  met 
To  honour  the  sun  at  his  golden  set ; 
O  !  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing. 
How  fondly  her  thoughts  to  her  dear  one  cling, 
As  if  she  would  blend  her  soul  with  his 
In  a  deep  and  long-imprinted  kiss ; 
80  fondly  the  panting  camel  flies. 
Where  the  glassy  vapour  cheats  his  eyes ; 
And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest. 
And  the  infant  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast. 
And  though  her  dying  voice  bo  mute, 
Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  unstrung  lute, 
And  though  the  glow  from  her  chock  be  fled, 
And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead. 
Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires. 
With  a  woman's  love,  and  a  saint's  desires, 
And  her  last,  fond,  lingering  look  is  given 
To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven, 
As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 
To  a  purer  world,  and  a  brighter  day. 


TO  THE  EAGLE. 

fi  I  Tin  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing, 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling. 

And  the  tempest  clouds  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top; 

Thy  fields,  the  boundless  air; 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are. 

Thou  sittcst  like  a  thing  of  light. 

Amid  the  noontide  blaze: 
The  midwny  sun  is  clear  and  bright; 

It  cannot  dim  thy  gaze. 
Thy  pinions,  to  the  rushing  blast. 

O'er  the  bursting  billow,  spread. 
Where  the  vessel  plunges,  hurry  post. 

Like  an  angel  of  the  dead. 

Thou  art  perch'd  alofl  on  the  beetling  crag, 
And  the  waves  are  white  below, 

And  on,  with  a  haste  that  cannot  lag. 
They  rush  in  an  endlets  flow. 


Again  thou  hast  plumed  th  j  wing  for  fli; 

To  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
And  away,  like  a  spirit  wreatiied  in  light 

Thou  hurriest,  wild  and  Dree. 

Thou  hurriest  over  the  myriad  wares. 

And  thou  leavest  them  all  behind ; 
Thou  sweepest  that  place  of  unknown  g 

Fleet  as  the  tempest  wind. 
When  the  night-storm  gathers  dim  and  c 

With  a  shrill  and  boding  scream. 
Thou  rushost  by  the  foundering  bazk. 

Quick  as  a  passing  dream. 

Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air, 

In  thy  imperial  name, 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare 

The  dangerous  path  of  fame. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  wings, 

The  Roman  legions  bore. 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  cloudy  springi 

Their  pride,  to  the  polar  shore. 

For  thee  they  fought,  for  thee  they  fell. 

And  their  oath  was  on  thee  laid  ; 
To  thee  the  clarions  raised  their  swell. 

And  the  dying  warrior  pray'd. 
Thou  wert,  through  an  age  of  death  and 

The  imago  of  pride  and  power. 
Till  the  gather'd  rage  of  a  thousand  yeai 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 

And'  then  a  deluge  of  wrath  it  came, 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread ; 
And  it  swept  the  earth  till  its  fields  were 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead. 
Kin.gs  were  roll'd  in  the  waMcful  flood. 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave ; 
And  together  lay,  in  a  shroud  of  blood. 

The  coward  and  the  brave. 

And  where  was  then  thy  fearless  flight? 

"O'er  the  dark,  mysterious  sea, 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  lighl 

Thfc  cradle  of  Liberty. 
There,  on  the  silent  and  lonely  shore, 

For  ages,  I  watch'd  alone. 
And  the  world,  in  its  darkness,  nsk'd  no  i 

Where  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

«  But  then  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few. 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wa^-e; 
I  caught  a^r  the  wandering  crew; 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brsre. 
I  wheel'd  around  the  welcome  bark, 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore. 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  lark. 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

M  And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong*. 
And  danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  tkr 

And  they  worship  me  in  song; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arras. 

On  fleld,  and  lake,  and  sea. 
With  an  eye  that  flres,  and  a  spell  that  cfe 

I  guide  them  to  victory." 
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PREVALENCE  OF  POETRY. 

:  worid  is  fuU  of  poetry — the  air 
ig  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
parkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  veil'd, 
lantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 
:loee  the  universe  with  crystal  in, 
oquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
nseen  glories  of  immensity, 
monies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high, 
ight  but  beings  of  celestial  mould, 
peak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn, 
ing  beauty,  and  pnyielding  power. 
*  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
.*r  charming,  and  forever  new, 
ing  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay, 
loumful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  stmin, 
I  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
f,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
'.  wide  ocean,  resting  after  storms ;   ' 
les,  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof^ 
ointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
ne  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand, 
I,  and  moved,  with  passionate  love  of  art, 
o*er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
eal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls, 
*liow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes, 

I  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul, 
lingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne, 
and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

i  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 
isored  file,  and  metrical  array ; 
ot  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 

II  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 
uantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
ill-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 

nd  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 

mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 
vith  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
n  of  flowers,  and  dipped  in  sweetness,  till 
;te  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts, 
all  existence,  in  earth  and  heaven, 
meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power, 
lot  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 
died  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet, 
ounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts, 
h  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 
;w,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 
from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
:  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
loly  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 
mguage  wing*d  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 
from  the  brooding  tempest,  armM  with  wrath, 
iission*d  to  affright  us,  and  destroy, 
sion,  when  deep,  is  still :  the  glaring  eye 
reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire, 
ip,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitterness, 
irow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 
jeen,  fix'd  orbs,  that  bum  and  flash  below, 
land  firm  dench'd  and  quivering,  and  the 
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Planted  in  attitude  to  spring,  and  dart 

Its  vengeance,  are  the  language  it  employs. 

80  the  poetic  feeling  needs  no  words 

To  give  it  utterance;  but  it  swells,  and  glowi^ 

And  revels  in  the  ecstasies  of  soul, 

And  sits  at  banquet  with  celestial  forms. 

The  beings  of  its  own  creation,  fair 

And  lovely,  as  e*er  haunted  wood  and  wave. 

When  earth  was  peopled,  in  its  solitudes, 

With  nymph  and  naiad — mighty,  as  the  gods. 

Whoso  palace  was  Olympus,  and  the  clouds, 

That  hung,  in  gold  and  flame,  around  its  brow ; 

Who  bore,  upon  their  features,  all  that  grand 

And  awful  dignity  of  front,  which  bows 

The  eye  that  gazes  on  the  marble  Jove, 

Who  huris,  in  wrath,  his  thunder,  and  the  god. 

The  image  of  a  beauty,  so  divine, 

So  masculine,  so  artless,  that  we  seem 

To  share  in  his  intensity  of  joy. 

When,  sure  as  fate,  the  bounding  arrow  sped,- 

And  darted  to  the  scaly  monster's  heart 

This  spirit  is  tlie  breath  of  Nature,  blown 
Over  the  sleeping  forms  of  clay,  who  else 
Doze  on  through  life  in  blank  stupidity. 
Till  by  its  blast,  as  by  a  touch  of  fire, 
They  rouse  co  lofty  purpose,  and  send  out, 
In  deeds  of  energy,  the  rage  within. 
Its  seat  is  deeper  in  the  savage  breast, 
Than  in  the  man  of  cities ;  in  the  child. 
Than  in  the  maturer  bosoms.    Art  may  prune 
Its  rank  and  wild  luxuriance,  and  may  train 
Its  strong  out-breakings,  and  its  vehement  gusts 
To  soft  refinement,  and  amenity ; 
But  all  its  energy  has  vanished,  all 
Its  maddening,  and  commanding  spirit  gone. 
And  all  its  tender  touches,  and  its  tones 
Of  soul-dissolving  pathos,  lost  and  hid 
Among  the  measured  notes,  that  move  as  dead 
And  heartless,  as  the  puppets  in  a  show. 

Well  I  remember,  in  my  boyish  days. 
How  deep  the  feeling,  when  my  eye  looked  forth 
On  Nature,  in  her  loveliness,  and  storms ; 
How  my  heart  gladdenM,  as  the  light  of  spring 
Came   from   the  sun,  with   zephyrs,  and  with 

showers, 
Waking  the  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  woods 
To  music,  and  the  atmosphere  to  blow, 
Sweetly  and  calmly,  with  its'  breath  of  balm. 
O !  how  I  gazed  upon  the  dazzling  blue 
Of  summer's  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  waves. 
That  roird,  in  bending  gold,  o'er  hill  and  plain; 
And  on  the  tempest,  when  it  issued  forth. 
In  folds  of  blackness,  from  the  northern  sky. 
And  stood  above  the  mountains,  silent,  dark. 
Frowning,  and  terrible;  then  sent  abroad 
The  lightning,  as  its  herald,  and  the  peal. 
That  roird  in  deep,  deep  volleys,  round  the  hills, 
The  warning  of  its  coming,  and  the  sound, 
That  usher'd  in  its  elemental  war. 
And,  O !  I  stood,  in  breathless  longing  fixM, 
Trembling,  and  yet  not  fearful,  as  the  clouds 
Heaved  their  dark  billows  on  the  roaring  winds. 
That  sent,  from  mountain  top,  and  bending  wood, 
A  long,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  rush  of  waves. 
That  burst,  in  ibam  and  fury,  on  the  shore. 
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Nor  len  the  ■welling  of  my  heart,  when  high 
Rose  the  blue  arch  of  autumn,  cloudleai,  pore 
Aa  nature,  at  her  dawning,  when  she  epning 
Fresh  from  the  hand  that  wrought  her ;  where  the  eye 
Caught  not  a  tpeck  upon  the  soft  serene, 
To  stain  its  deep  cerulean,  but  the  cloud, 
That  floated,  like  a  lonely  spirit,  there, 
White  as  the  snow  of  Zemla,  or  the  foam 
That  on  the  mid-sea  tosses,  cinctured  round. 
In  easy  undulations,  with  a  belt 
Woven  of  bright  Apollo's  golden  hair. 
Nor,  when  that  arch,  in  winter's  clearest  night, 
Mantled  in  ebon  darkness,  strew'd  with  stara 
Its  canopy,  that  seem'd  to  swell,  and  swell 
The  higher,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  till. 
Sphere  after  sphere,  evolving,  on  the  height 
Of  heaven,  the  everlasting  throne  shone  through, 
In  glory's  effulgence,  and  a  wave. 
Intensely  bright,  roll'd,  like  a  fountain,  forth 
Beneath  its  sapphire  pedestal,  and  streamed 
Down  the  long  galaxy,  a  flood  of  snow. 
Bathing  the  heavens  in  light,  the  spring,  that  gush'd, 
In  overflowing  richness,  from  the  breast 
(Of  all-matemal  nature.    These  I  saw, 
And  felt  to  madness;  but  my  full  heart  gave 
Vo  utterance  to  the  ineffable  within. 
Words  were  too  weak ;  they  were  unknown ;  but  still 
The  feeling  was  most  poignant:  it  has  gone; 
And  all  the  deepest  flow  of  sounds,  that  e'er 
Pou/d,  in  a  torrent  fulness,  from  the  tongue 
Rich  with  the  wealth  of  ancient  bards,  and  stored 
With  an  the  patriarchs  of  British  song 
•Hallow'd  and  render'd  glorious,  cannot  tell 
Those  feelings,  which  have  died,  to  live  no  more. 


CLOUDS. 

Yi  Clouds,  who  are  the  ornament  of  heaven ; 
'Who  give  to  it  its  gayest  shadowings. 
And  its  most  awful  glories ;  ye  who  roll 
In  the  dark  tempest,  or  at  dewy  evening 
Hang  low  in  tenderest  beauty ;  ye  who,  ever 
Changing  your  Protean  aspects,  now  are  gathcr'd, 
Like  fleecy  piles,  when  the  mid-sun  is  brightest. 
Even  in  the  height  of  heaven,  and  there  repose, 
Solemnly  calm,  without  a  visible  motion. 
Hour  after  hour,  looking  upon  the  earth 
With  a  nerenest  smile  : — or  ye  who  rather 
Heap'd  in  tlioee  sulphury  masses,  heavily 
Jutting  alKwe  their  Imlscs,  like  the  smoke 
Pour'd  from  a  furnace  or  a  roused  volcano. 
Stand  on  tho  dun  horizon,  threatening 
Lightning  and  storm — who,  lifled  from  the  hills, 
March  onward  to  the  zenith,  ever  darkening. 
And  heaving  into  more  gigantic  towers 
And  mountainous  piles  of  blackness — ^whothen  roar 
With  the  collected  winds  within  your  womb, 
Or  the  far  utter'd  thunders — who  ascend 
Swifler  and  swifter,  till  wide  overhead 
Your  vanguards  curl  and  toss  upon  the  tempest 
Like  the  stirr'd  ocean  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
Just  topping  o'er  its  waves,  while  deep  below 
The  pregnant  mass  of  viapour  and  of  flamo 


Rolls  with  an  awful  pomp,  and  grimly  1qw> 
Seeming  to  the  struck  eye  of  liear  the  car 
Of  an  o&nded  spirit,  whose  await  featom 
Glare  through  the  aooty  diiirniwn     fired  wi 

geance. 
And  ready  with  uplifted  hand  to  smite 
And  scourge  a  guilty  nation ;  ye  who  lie^ 
After  the  storm  is  over,  fiur  away. 
Crowning  the  dripping  forests  with  the  arc 
Of  beauty,  such  as  lives  alone  in  heaven. 
Bright  daughter  of  the  sun,  bending  aroun 
From  mountain  unto  mountain,  like  the  wi 
Of  victory,  or  like  a  banner  telling 
Of  joy  and  gladness  ;^e  who  round  the  mi 
Assembk)  when  she  sits  in  the  mid-cky 
Tn  perfect  brightness,  and  endrele  her 
With  a  fair  wreath  of  all  aerial  dyes : 
Ye  who,  thus  hovering  round  her,  shine  like ; 

tains 
Whose  tops  are  never  daiken'd,  but  ivmain, 
Centuries  and  countless  ages,  icar'd  lor  lem 
Of  purity  and  light ;  or  ye  who  crowd 
To  hail  the  new-bom  day,  and  hang  for  hin 
Above  his  ocean-couch,  a  canopy 
Of  all  inimitable  hues  and  colours. 
Such  as  are  only  pencil*d  by  the  hands 
Of  th6  unseen  ministers  of  earth  and  air. 
Seen  only  in  the  tinting  of  the  clouds. 
And  the  soft  shadowing  of  plumes  and  flow 
Or  ye  who,  following  in  his  funeral  train. 
Light  up  your  torches  at  his  sepulchre. 
And  open  on  us  through  the  cleltcd  hills 
Far  glances  into  glittering  worlds  beyond 
The  twilight  of  the  grave,  where  all  is  light 
Golden  and  glorious  light,  too  full  and  hig^ 
For  mortal  eye  to  gaze  on,  stretching  out 
Brighter  and  ever  brighter,  till  it  spread. 
Like  one  wide,  radiant  ocean,  without  bomM 
One  infinite  sea  of  glory : — ^Thus,  ye  doudi 
And  in  innumerable  other  shapes 
Of  greatness  or  of  beauty,  ye  attend  us. 
To  give  to  the  wide  airh  above  us,  life 
And  all  its  changes.     Thus  it  is  to  us 
A  volume  full  of  wisdom,  but  without  ye 
One  awful  imiformity  had  ever 
With  too  severe  a  majesty  oppress'd  as. 


MORNING  AMONG  THE  HILLS 

A  ifionT  had  pass'd  away  among  thehilli 
And  now  the  first  faint  tokens  of  the  dawn 
Show'd  in  the  east    The  bright  and  dewy  i 
Whoite  mission  is  to  usher  in  the  mom, 
Look'd  through  the  cool  air,  like  a  blessed  tt 
In  a  far  purer  world.    Below  there  lay, 
Wrapp'd  round  a  woody  mountain  tranqoilh 
A  misty  cloud.     Its  edges  caught  the  light. 
That  now  c^inie  up  fVom  out  the  unseen  dep 
Of  the  full  fount  of  day,  and  they  were  hot 
With  colours  ever  brightening.     I  hod  wakf 
fVom  a  long  sleep  of  many  changing  < 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering; 
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ne  roM  a  pumade  of  rock, 
boTO  the  wood  that  hemin*d  it  in, 
w  already  glowing.    There  the  beams 
tND  the  fiu  horixon,  and  they  wrapp'd  it 
and  glory.     Round  its  vapoury  cone 
a  of  fitr-diYerging  rays  shot  out, 
ve  to  it  the  semUanoe  of  an  altar 
the  worship  of  the  undying  flame, 
mter'd  in  the  circle  of  the  sun, 
tming  from  the  ocean's  fathomless  caves, 
iroold  stand  in  solitary  pomp 
iie  lofUest  peaks,  and  cover  them 
plendour  as  a  garmenL    Thitherward 
ay  eager  steps ;  and  through  the  grove, 
urk  as  deepest  night,  and  thickets  hung 
rich  harvest  of  unnumber*d  gems, 
1^  a  clearer  dawn  to  catch  the  hues 
om  the  starry  fringes  of  its  veil 
id,  and  mist,  and  dew,  and  backward  thrown 
ite  reflections,  on  I  went, 
ng  with  hasty  foot,  and  thence  emerging, 
that  rocky  steep,  and  there  awaited 
be  full  appearing  of  the  sun. 
w  there  lay  a  fiur-extended  sea, 
in  feathery  waves.    The  wind  blew  o'er  it, 
is'd  it  round  the  high-ascending  rocks, 
'ept  it  through  the  half-hidden  forest  tops, 
e  an  ocean  waking  into  storm, 
sd  and  welter'd.     Gloriously  the  light 
its  billows,  and  those  craggy  islands 
m  it  like  to  palaces  of  spar 
1  a  sea  of  pearl.     Far  overhead, 
f,  without  a  vapour  or  a  stain, 
ly  blue,  even  deepen'd  into  purple. 
Bearer  the  horizon  it  received 
ire  from  the  mist  that  there  dissolved 
i  viewless  air, — the  Ay  bent  round, 
fill  dome  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
f  omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  less 
iflnite  worship.  There  I  stood  in  silence— 
o  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoughts 
der  and  of  joy  that  then  came  o*er  me, 
ith  a  whirlwind's  rush.    So  beautiful, 
it,  so  glorious  !     Such  a  majesty 
pure  vault!     So  many  dazzling  tints 
ler  waste  of  waves, — so  like  the  ocean 
d  unnumbcr*d  islands  there  encircled 
aing  surgery  that  the  mounting  eagle, 
his  fearless  pinion  through  the  clouds 
le  in  purest  sunbeams,  seem'd  an  ospray 
ig  above  his  prey,  and  yon  tall  pines, 
»ps  half-mantled  in  a  snowy  veil, 
e  with  full  canvass,  bearing  on 
luest  and  to  glory.     But  even  these 
ind  them  something  of  the  lofly  air 
h  they  moved ;  not  like  to  things  of  earth, 
ghten'd,  and  made  glorious,  as  became 
>nip  and  splendour. 

Who  can  tell  the  brightness, 
«iy  moment  caught  a  newer  glow, 
rcle,  with  its  centre  like  the  heart 
leotal  fire,  and  spreading  out 
a  of  liquid  gold  on  the  blue  sky 
the  ephaline  waves,  crown'd  with  a  rainbow 
la  the  vch  that  bent  above  the  throne 


Seen  in  a  vision  by  the  holy  man 
In  Patmos !  who  can  tell  how  it  ascended. 
And  flow'd  more  widely  o'er  that  lifted  ocean. 
Till  instantly  the  unobstructed  sun 
RoU'd  up  his  sphere  of  fire,  floating  away — 
Away  in  a  pure  ether,  iai  from  earth. 
And  all  its  doudsy — and  pouring  forth  uniraunded 
His  arrowy  brightness !  From  that  burning  centre 
At  once  there  ran  along  the  level  line 
Of  that  imagined  sea,  a  stream  of  gold — 
Liquid  and  flowing  gold,  that  soem'd  to  tremble 
Even  with  a  furnace  heat,  on  to  the  point 
Whereon  I  stood.     At  once  that  sea  of  vapour 
Parted  away,  and  melting  into  air. 
Rose  round  me,  and  I  stood  involved  in  light. 
As  if  a  flame  had  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  me 
In  its  innocuous  blaze.    Away  it  roird, 
Wave  after  wave.    They  climb'd  the  highest  rocks, 
Pour'd  over  them  in  surges,  and  then  rush'd 
Down  glens  and  valleys,  like  a  wintry  torrent 
DashM  instant  to  the  plain.    It  scem'd  a  moment. 
And  they  were  gone,  as  if  the  touch  of  fire 
At  once  dissolved  them.    Then  I  found  myself 
Midway  in  air ;  ridge  after  ridge  below. 
Descended  with  their  opulence  of  woods 
Even  to  the  dim-seen  level,  where  a  lake 
Flash'd  in  the  sun,  and  from  it  wound  a  line. 
Now  silvery  bright,  even  to  the  fiurthest  verge 
Of  the  encircling  hills.    A  waste  of  rocks 
Was  round  me — but  below  how  beautiful, 
How  rich  the  plain !  a  wilderness  of  groves 
And  ripening  har\'ests;  while  the  sky  of  Juno— 
The  soft,  blue  sky  of  June,  and  the  cool  air, 
That  makes  it  then  a  luxury  to  live. 
Only  to  breathe  it,  and  the  busy  echo 
Of  cascades,  and  the  voice  of  mountain  brooks, 
Stole  with  such  gentle  meanings  to  my  heart, 
That  where  I  stood  seem'd  heaven. 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

Hs  comes  not — ^I  have  watched  the  moon  go 
down, 
But  yet  he  comes  not — Once  it  was  not  so. 
He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow, 
The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 
Yet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep ; 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep. 
To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 
O !  how  I  love  a  mother's  watch  to  keep. 
Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile,  which  cheers 
My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow,  fix'd  and  deep. 
I  had  a  husband  once,  who  loved  me— now 
He  ever  woars  a  frown  upon  his  brow. 
And  feeds  his  passion  on  a  wanton's  lip, 
As  bees,  from  laurel  flowers,  a  poison  sip ; 
But  yet  I  cannot  hate — O !  there  were  hours. 
When  I  could  hang  forever  on  his  eye. 
And  time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
Strew'd,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowers. 
I  loved  him  then — ^he  loved  me  too. — My  heart 
Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle  if  he  smile ; 
The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne'er  depart ; 
And  though  he  often  sting  me  with  a  dart, 
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Venom'd  and  bari)'d,  and  waate  upon  the  Tito 
Caresaea,  which  hia  habe  and  mine  ahould  ahare ; 
Thoagh  he  ahould  apum  me,  I  will  calmlj  bear 
Hia  madncaa, — and  should  sicknesa  come  and  lay 
Ita  paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would,  with  kindness,  all  my  wronga  repay, 
Until  the  penitent  ahould  weep,  and  say, 
How  injured,  and  how  faithful  I  had  been ! 


THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  gro\'e. 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove ; 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue, 
That  never  are  wet  with  falling  dew, 
But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine. 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift, 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow; 
From  coral  rocks  the  sea^plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  billowa  flow; 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 
For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there. 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  flelds  of  upper  air: 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 
l^he  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter: 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  deep  sea; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Arc  bending  like  com  on  the  upland  lea: 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 
1:1  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  is  safe,  when  tlie  wrathful  spirit  of  atorma 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own : 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 
When  tlic  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murky  skies. 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  shore; 
Then,  fir  below,  in  the  j)eacoful  sea, 
Tlie  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove, 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly, 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  tlie  coral  grove. 


DECLINE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Wht  have  ye  lingerM  on  your  way  so  long, 

Briprht  visions,  who  were  wont  to  hear  my  call, 
And  with  the  harmony  of  dance  and  song 

Kee[)  round  my  dreaming  couch  a  festival  t 
Where  arc  ye  gone,  with  all  your  eyes  of  light, 

And  where  the  flowery  voice  I  loved  to  hear. 
When,  throueh  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 

Ye  whisper'd  like  an  angel  in  my  earl 
0 !  fly  not  with  the  rapid  wing  of  time. 

But  with  your  ancient  votary  kindly  stay ; 
And  while  the  loftier  dreams,  that  rose  aublime 

In  years  of  higher  hope,  have  flown  away : 
O !  with  the  colours  of  a  softer  clime. 

Give  your  last  touches  to  the  dying  day. 


GENIUS  SLUMBERING. 

Hx  Bleeps,  forgetful  of  hia  once  bright  Cud 
He  has  no  feeling  of  the  glory  gone; 

He  has  no  eye  to  catch  the  mounting  fl*n 
That  once  in  transport  drew  bis  spiiit  o 

He  lies  in  dull,  oblivious  dreams,  nor  Gtm 

Who  the  wreathed  laurel  bears. 

And  yet,  not  all  forgotten,  sleeps  he  tbeff 
There  are  who  still  remember  how  be  t 

Upward  his  daring  pinions,  till  the  air 
Seem'd  living  with  the  crown  of  light  I 

There  are  who,  now  his  early  sun  has  *^ 

Nor  con,  nor  will  forget. 

He  sleeps, — and  yet,  around  the  sightlee 
And  the  pressed  lip,  a  darkened  glory 

Though  the  high  powera  in  dull  oblivit'' 
lyiere  hovers  still  the  light  of  other  J 

i)eep  in  that  soul  a  spirit,  not  of  earth. 

Still  struggles  for  its  birth. 

He  will  not  sleep  forever,  but  will  rise 
Fresh  to  more  daring  labours ;  now. 

As  the  close  shrouding  mist  of  momins 
The  gather'd  slumber  leaves  his  lifte( 

From  his  half-open*d  eye,  in  fuller  bcao 

His  wakenM  spirit  streams. 

Yes,  he  will  break  his  sleep;  the  spell  i 
The  deadly  charm  departed ;  see  hin 

Proudly  his  fettera  by,  and  hurry  on. 
Keen  as  the  famish'd  eagle  darta  her 

The  goal  is  still  before  him,  and  the  pr 

Still  woofl  his  eager  eyes. 

He  rushes  forth  to  conquer:  shall  they 
They,  who,  with  feebler  pace,  still  kep 

When  he  forgot  tlie  contest — shall  thej 
Now  he  renews  the  race,  the  victor*! 

Still  let  them  strive — ^when  he  collecta 

He  will  assert  his  right 

The  spirit  cannot  always  sleep  in  dust, 
Whose  essence  is  ethereal ;  they  ma 

To  darken  and  degrade  it;  it  may  rust 
Dimly  a  while,  but  cannot  wholly  d 

And,  when  it  wakens,  it  will  aeud  ita  f 

Intenser  forth  and  higher. 


GENIUS  WAKING. 

8LinwvER*8  heavy  chain  hath  boon 

Where  is  now  thy  fire  1 
Feebler  wings  are  gathering  round 

Shall  they  hover  higher  1 
Can  no  power,  no  apell,  recall  thee 

From  inglorious  dreama  ? 
O,  could  glory  so  appal  thee. 

With  his  burning  beama ! 

Thine  was  once  the  highest  pinioo 

In  the  midway  air; 
With  a  proud  and  sure  dominion. 

Thou  didst  upward  bear. 
Like  the  herald,  wing*d  with  ligfati 

From  the  Olympian  throDe, 
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ing,  ever  brigbteniDg, 
t  there  akme. 

>illei'd  props  of  heayen 
th  eternal  snows, 
aikling  clouds  are  driven, 
>  fountain  flows-^ 
le  rolling  thunder, 
i  surging  storm 
)hur7  folds  asunder, 
d  thy  form. 

!  and  heavenly  brightneas 
ound  thy  plumes, 
i's  foamy  whiteness 
'avem's  glooms ! 
jrough  the  shadowy  ocean, 
ipe  of  light, 
and  placid  motion, 
t  dazzling  bright 

oudless  region  stooping, 
1  thou  didst  rush, 
don  fiiint  and  drooping 
mpest*s  gush, 
daunted  soaring, 
t  pierce  the  cloud, 
arring  winds  were  roaring 
euid  loud. 

w  that  restless  longing 

er  things  1 

ot,  like  visions,  thronging 

iry  wings  ! 

not  their  glow  enchant  thee 

I  their  bliss  1 

T  cannot  daunt  thee 

aven  like  this  ? 

mberest;  faint  and  quivering 
ruffled  wing; 
n  winter  shivering, 
T  thing. 

N  thy  might  and  motion, 
ial  flight  ? 

w  thy  hearths  devotion  1 
'  spirit's  light  t 

stiing  plumage  gathers 

lis  side ; 

in  the  storm-bird  weathers 

irrying  tide. 

ding  beak  is  steady— 

)uming  eye— 

1  wings  are  ready, 

m — ^how  high ! 

es  his  neck,  and  proudly 
Ftch'd  for  flight — 
ings — they  thunder  loudly, 
Sash — how  bright ! 
jnxd  over  mountains, 
\e  rock  and  storm, 
iset  over  fountains, 
ancing  form. 

,  thy  dream  has  left  thee— 
reach'd  thy  heaven — 
mber  hath  not  raft  thee 
7  given. 


With  a  bold,  a  fearless  pinion. 

On  thy  starry  road. 
None,  to  fame's  supreme  dominion, 

Mightier  ever  trode. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hail  to  the  land  whereon  we  tread, 

Our  fondest  boast ; 
The  sepulchre  of  mighty  dead. 
The  truest  hearts  that  ever  bled, 
Who  sleep  on  Glory's  brightest  bed, 

A  fearless  host: 
No  slave  is  here;  our  unchain'd  feet 
Walk  freely  as  the  waves  that  beat 

Our  coast. 

Our  fathsrs  crossed  the  ocean's  wave 

To  seek  this  shoro; 
They  left  behind  the  coward  slave 
To  welter  in  his  living  grave ; 
With  hearts  unbent,  and  spirits  brave, 

They  sternly  bore 
Such  toils  as  meaner  souls  had  quell'd ; 
But  souls  like  these,  such  toils  impell'd 

To  soar. 

Hail  to  the  mom,  when  first  they  stood 

On  Bunker's  height, 
And,  fearless,  stemm'd  the  invading  flood, 
And  wrote  our  dearest  rights  in  blood. 
And  mow'd  in  ranks  the  hireling  brood. 

In  desperate  fight! 
O,  'twas  a  proud,  exulting  day. 
For  even  our  fallen  fortunes  lay 

In  light 

There  is  no  other  land  like  thee, 

No  dearer  shore ; 
Thou  art  the  shelter  of  the  free; 
The  home,  the  port  of  Liberty, 
Thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever  be, 

Till  time  is  o'er. 
Ere  I  forget  to  think  upon 
My  land,  shall  mother  curse  the  son 

She  bore. 

Thou  art  the  firm,  unshaken  rock. 

On  which  we  rest; 
And,  rising  firom  thy  hardy  stock, 
Thy  sons  the  tyrant's  frown  shall  mock. 
And  slavery's  galling  chains  unlock. 

And  free  the  opprees'd : 
All,  who  the  wreath  of  Freedom  twine 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  vine, 

Are  bless'd. 

We  love  thy  rude  and  rocky  shore. 

And  here  we  stand — 
Let  foreign  navies  hasten  o'er. 
And  on  our  heads  their  fury  pour. 
And  peal  their  cannon's  loudest  roar. 

And  storm  our  land ; 
They  still  shall  find  our  lives  are  given 
To  die  for  home ; — and  leant  on  Heaven 

Our  band. 
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MAY. 

I  raiL  a  newer  life  in  ereiy  gale ; 

The  winds,  that  fim  the  flowers. 
And  with  their  welcome  breathings  fill  the  nil, 
Tell  of  serener  hoars, — 
Of  hours  that  glide  unfelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

The  spirit  of  the  gentle  south-wind  calls 

From  his  blue  throne  of  air, 
And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  music  lalls, 
Beauty  is  budding  there ; 
The  bright  ones  of  the  valley  break 
Their  slumbers,  and  awake. 

The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain. 

And  the  wide  forest  weaves, 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again, 
A  canopy  of  leaves; 
And  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A  gush  of  trembling  notes. 

Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  leign  of  Mi^; 

The  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west-wind  play; 
And  the  full-brimming  floods. 
As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  run. 
Hail  the  returning  sun. 


TO  SENECA  LAKE. 

Oir  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake. 
The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail, 

And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break, 
As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream. 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  far. 
And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam, 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

The  waves  along  thy  pebbly  shore, 

As  blows  the  north-wind,  heave  their  foam. 

And  curi  around  the  dashing  oar. 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide. 

And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue 
Float  round  the  distant  mountain's 


At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 
A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  below. 

And  swift  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon. 
Light  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest 

On  thy  &ir  bosom,  silver  lake, 
O !  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar. 

When  early  birds  at  morning  wake^ 
And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o'er. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  AVVtS 

Now  the  growing  year  is  over. 

And  the  shephenl's  tinkling  beC— 
Faintly  from  its  winter  cover 

Rings  a  low  fluewell : — 
Now  the  birds  of  Autnmn  shiver. 
Where  the  wither'd  beech-leaves  ^^ 
O'er  the  dark  and  lazy  river. 
In  the  rocky  dell. 

Now  the  mist  is  on  the  mountains^ 

Reddening  in  the  rising  sun ; 
Now  the  flowers  around  the  founta^ 

Perish  one  by  one : — 
Not  a  spire  of  grass  is  growing. 
But  the  leaves  that  late  were  glowiri 
Now  its  blighted  green  are  strowing^ 
With  a  mantle  dan. 

Now  the  torrent  brook  is  stealing 
Faintly  down  the  furrow'd  glade— 

Not  as  when  in  winter  pealing, 
Such  a  din  is  made. 

That  the  sound  of  cataracts  falling 

Gave  no  echo  so  appalling. 

As  its  hoarse  and  heavy  brawling 
In  the  pine*s  black  shade. 

Darkly  blue  the  mist  is  hovering 

Round  the  clifted  rock's  bare  hcigl 
All  the  bordering  mountains  coverin] 

With  a  dim,  uncertain  light : — 
Now,  a  fresher  wind  prevailing. 
Wide  its  heavy  burden  sailing, 
Deepens  as  the  day  is  failing, 
Fast  the  gloom  of  night. 

Slow  the  blood-stain'd  moon  is  ridini 

Through  the  still  and  hazy  air. 
Like  a  sheeted  spectre  gliding 

In  a  torch's  glare : — 
Few  the  hours,  her  light  is  given — 
Mingling  clouds  of  tempest  driven 
O'er  the  mourning  face  of  heaven. 
All  is  blackness  there. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 

FAiirrtT  flow,  thon  falling  river. 

Like  a  dream  that  dies  away ; 
Down  to  ocean  gliding  ever. 

Keep  thy  calm  unniflled  way : 
Time  with  such  a  silent  motion. 

Floats  along,  on  wings  of  air. 
To  eternity's  dark  ocean. 

Burying  all  its  treasures  there. 

Roses  bloom,  and  then  they  wither; 

Cheeks  are  bright,  then  fade  and  6 
Shapes  of  light  are  vrafied  hithei^— 

Then,  like  visions  hurry  by ; 
Quick  as  clouds  at  evening  driven 

O'er  the  many-colonr'd  west. 
Years  are  bearing  us  to  heaven. 

Home  of  happiness  and  i 
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lT  for  our  country 

TO  DIE. 

>r  our  country  to  die,  where  ranks 

iding: 

rremth  of  our  fame ;  Glory  awaits 

r  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light 

ing — 

ver  shall  fade,  never,  O !  never 


r  our  country  to  die — ^how  softly 

.  on  his  bier,  wet  by  the  tears  of 

r*8  warm  tears ;  they  crown  him 

inds  of  roses, 

?n  joyously  turn,  bright  where  he 

above. 

s  shall  the  youth  descend,  who 

7  hath  periiih*(f : 

him  in  heaven,  welcomes  him 

I  her  smile ; 

iquet  divine,  the  patriot  spirit  is 

» 

\  young,  who  ascend  pure  from 

il  pile. 

elds,  by  the  still,  oblivious  river ; 
ies  of  the  bless'd,  over  the  blue, 
a; 

1  heights,  shall  dwell  the  devoted 

lemble  the  good,  there  the  ¥n8e, 
nd  free. 

eat  for  our  country  to  die,  in  the 
I  to  perish, 
breast  to  the  foe.  Victory's  shout 

atues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our 
•iierish ; 

forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased 

music  to  hear. 


FROM  PROMETHEUS, 
re  boundless,  though  our  frames 

lortal,  though  our  limbs  decay ; 
I  in  this  poor  life  by  a  veil 
lying  matter,  we  shall  play 
nfti  Hunb«'AmB  on  tJip  way 
I  cnpito]  our  car^  shalt  roll ; 
the  Power  whoDi  all  oJwy^ 
:  we  tend  to,  for  the  soul 
nr  flight,  and  seek  no  meaner  goaL 


I  feel  it— though  the  flesh  is  weak,  I  feel 
The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 

By  all  its  fatal  wanderings ;  time  msy  heal 
The  wounds  which  it  has  sufier'd;  folly  claim'd 
Too  largu  a  ponion  of  its  youth ;  ashamed 

Of  thrue  hw  pLc^ure^,  it  would  leap  and  fly. 
And  wnr  on  wings  of  lightning,  like  the  famed 

Elijah,  i»  hen  the  cheriot,  rushing  by, 

'BtiTc  him  with  steeds  of  fire  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

We  are  ns  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 

HclniLesi  imd  oarless,  when  the  light  has  fled, 
The  spirit,  who^  stroni^  influence  can  free 

The  drowsy  souL  that  slumbers  in  the  dead 

Cold  night  of  mortut  durknusA    from  the  bed 
Of  tJoth  he  rouseii  at  her  saf  rod  cnll, 

Andf  kind  ting  in  the  blaze  around  him  shed, 
K«t]dfl  witU  i!tT<tng  ^iTtirl  «in'*  deba^n/i^  thrall. 
And  gives  to  God  lus  strength,  lus  heart,  lus  mind, 

his  all. 
Our  home  is  not  on  earth ;  although  we  sleep, 

And  eiiak  in  seeming  tltoith  a  wUili^T  yoU  then, 
Thp  Bwnkrninff  viMre  njienk?!  loudly  and  we  leap 

To  life,  and  energy,  and  light,  again ; 

We  cannot  slumber  alwayi  in  the  den 
or  B«ti8i>  am!  selfiiihne«&;  the  day  will  break, 

Ere  we  forevi^r  leave  ihf  haunts  of  men ; 
Kvini  St  tlie  parting  hour  th«  «oul  will  wake, 
Nor,  Like  a  wniwlcsfl  brute,  its  unknown  journey 

take. 
How  awful  is  that  hour,  when  conscience  stings 

The  hoary  wretch,  who,  on  his  death-bed  hears. 
Deep  in  hi^  eoul.  the  thundering  voice  that  rings. 

In  one  dark,  daraninn;  rnompnt,  crimes  of  years 
And,  screatnlng  like  a  vulture  in  his  ears. 
Tells,  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  and  deeds  of  shame , 

How  wild  the  fury  of  his  soul  careers ! 
His  swart  eye  flashei  with  intensest  flame. 
And  like  the  torture's  rack  the  wrestling  of  his 
frame. 


HOME. 


Mt  place  is  in  the  quiet  vale, 

The  tKoscn  hauni  of  simple  thought ; 
I  seek  not  Fortune's  Qattprini^  pJe, 

I  better  love  the  pi^acrrul  lot. 

I  leave  the  world  of  n^m  and  «how. 
To  wander  by  mv  native  hrook ; 

I  ask,  in  life's  tinrufl1(Hl  flow, 

No  treasure  but  my  friend  and  book. 

These  better  suit  the  tranquil  home. 

Wbero  the  clear  wntcr  murmurs  by; 
And  if  I  wish  a  wKilo  to  roam, 

I  have  an  oecran  in  the  sky. 

Fancy  can  charm  and  f**Unj?  hle,« 

With  8 w peter  houn  thati  f3*hion  knows; 

There  is  no  calcnrr  quietness 

Than  home  around  the  bosom  throws* 
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Sayubl  Griswold  Goodrich  is  a  native  of 
Ridgefieid,  on  the  western  border  of  Connecticat, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1796.  His  father 
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simplicity  of  character,  strong  common  sense,  and 
eloquence.  Our  author  was  educated  in  the  com- 
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he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  publishing,  in  Hartford,  where  he 
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education ;  and  on  his  return,  having  determined 
to  attempt  an  improvement  in  books  for  the  young, 
eutablishcd  himself  in  Boston,  and  commenced 
the  trade  of  authorship.  Since  that  time  he  has 
produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  volumes,  under 
the  signature  of  «« Peter  Parley,"  which  have 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  Of  some  of  these 
works  more  than  &{tj  thousand  copies  are  circu^ 
lated  annually.  In  1824  Mr.  Goodrich  com- 
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was  the  editor  for  fourteen  years.     In  this  series 


he  puUished  most  of  the  poems  of  whid 
known  to  be  the  author.  They  were  all 
while  he  was  actively  engaged  in  businea 
*<  Fireside  Education"  was  composed  ir 
days,  while  he  was  discharging  his  dutii 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
intending  his  publishing  establishment;  t 
numerous  other  prose  works  were  product 
equal  rapidity.  In  1837  he  published  **T\ 
cast,  and  Other  Poems;"  in  1841  «« Sketch 
a  Student's  Window,"  and  in  1853  an  ed 
his  **  Poems"  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

Under  President  FiLiiiioaK*s  administral 
GooDBicu  was  American  consul  for  Pans, 
continues  his  residence  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  been  a  liberal  pa 
American  authors  and  artists ;  and  it  is  qi 
able  whether  any  otlier  person  has  done  a 
to  improve  the  style  of  the  book  mnnu&rtu 
promote  the  arts  of  engraving.  It  is  belies 
he  has  put  in  circulation  more  than  two  : 
of  volumes  of  his  own  productions ;  all  o1 
inculcate  pure  moraUty,  and  cheerful  \\ewi 
Hia  style  b  simple  and  unaflected;  the  : 
his  verse  melodious;  and  his  8ub|ect8  g< 
such  as  he  is  capable  of  treating  most  auccc 


BIRTHNIGIIT  OF  THE  HUMMING-BIRDS. 


I*LL  tell  you  a  fairy  tale  that's  new — 
How  the  merry  elves  o*er  the  ocean  flew. 
From  the  Emerald  isle  to  this  far-otf  shore, 
As  they  were  wont  in  the  days  of  yore— 
And  playM  their  pranks  one  moonlit  night. 
Where  the  zephyrs  alone  could  see  the  sight. 


Ere  the  old  world  yet  had  found  the  new. 
The  fairies  oft  in  their  frolics  flew. 
To  the  fragrant  isles  of  the  Carribee— 
Bright  bosom-gems  of  a  golden  sea. 
Too  dark  was  the  film  of  the  Indian's  eye. 
These  gossamer  sprites  to  suspect  or  spy,-^ 
So  they  danced  r.iid  the  spicy  groves  unseen. 
And  gay  were  their  gambolings,  I  ween ; 
For  the  fairies,  like  other  discreet  little  elves. 
Are  freest  and  fondest  when  all  by  themselves. 
No  thought  had  they  that  in  afler  time 
The  muse  would  echo  their  deeds  in  rhyme ; 
So,  gayly  dofHtig  light  stocking  and  shoe. 
They  trippM  o'er  the  meadow  all  dappled  in  dew. 
I  could  tell,  if  I  would,  some  right  merry  tales 
Of  uiislippcr'd  fairies  that  danced  in  the  vale 
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But  the  lovers  of  scandal  I  leave  in  the  lu 
And,  besides,  these  elves  don't  belong  to  the 
If  they  danced — be  it  known — 'twas  not 

clime 
Of  your  Mathers  and  Hook srs,  where  1 

was  crime ; 
Where  sentinel  virtue  kept  guard  o'er  the 
Though  witchcraft  stole  into  the  heart  by  i 
O,  no !  't  was  the  land  of  the  fruit  and  tlie  fl 
Where  summer  and   spring   both  dwelt 

bovver — 
Where  one  hung  the  citron,  all   ripe  fn 

bough. 
And  the  other  with  blossoms  encircled  its  b 
Where  the  mountains  embosom*d  rich  tis; 

gold. 
And  the  rivers  o'er  rubies  and  emeralds  rol 
It  was  there,  where  the  seasons  came  only  ti 
And  the  fashions  of  Eden  still  linger'd,  in 
That  these  gay  little  fiauries  were  wont,  as  I 
To  steal  in  their  merriest  gambols  away. 
But,  dropping  the  curtain  o'er  frolic  and  fui 
Too  good  to  be  told,  or  too  bad  to  be  done^ 
I  give  you  a  legend  from  Fancy*8  own  sket 
Though  I  warn  you  he's  given  to  fibbinj 

wretch! 
But  I  learn  by  the  legends  of  brocxea  and  1 
'T  is  as  true  as  the  fairy  tales  tokl  in  the  bo 
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^t  when  the  moon  fhone  fair  on  the  main, 
Lrits  were  gathered  *twixt  Deny  and  Spain, 
ly  embarking  from  Erin's  bold  clifis, 
o*er  the  wave  in  their  moonbeam  akifik. 
a  mdder — a  thought  for  a  sail, 
Lit  was  each  bark  as  the  wing  of  the  g^e. 
were  the  tale,  should  I  linger  to  say 
mbol  and  frolic  enliven'd  the  way ; 
f  flirted  with  bubbles  that  danced  on  the 
ave, 

d  to  mermaids  that  sang  from  the  cave ; 
ith  the  moonbeams  down  deep  to  the  grove 
«*  where  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove :" 
T,  in  long  vistas  of  silence  and  sleep, 
Itzed,  as  if  mocking  the  death  of  the  deep: 
where  the  wreck  lay  scattered  and  torn, 
'p'd  in  the  skull — ^now  ghastly  and  lorn ; 
nid  wild  rocks,  quizzed  the  goggling  shark, 
uth'd   at  the  sesrwolf — so  solemn  and 
ark— 

nim^  to  think  that  the  earth  and  the  sea 
ide  but  for  fairies — for  gambol  and  glee ! 
that  at  last  they  came  to  the  isle, 
r.oonlight  and  fragrance  were  rivals  the 
hile. 

lad  those  vessels  from  Palos  been  here, 
the  bright  gem  to  the  blood-mingled  tear, 
till  blissful  and  peaceful  the  land, 
merry  elves  flew  from  the  sea  to  the  strand. 
)py  and  joyous  seem'd  now  the  bright  crew, 
tripp'd  mid  the  orange  groves  flashing  in 
ew, 

were  to  hold  a  revel  that  night, 
incy  boll,  and  each  to  be  dight 
'm  or  the  flower  that  fancy  might  choose 
)untain  or  vale,  for  its  fragrance  or  hues. 


sped  the  maskers  like  arrows  of  light, 
»r  their  gear  for  the  revel  bright, 
azzling  peaks  of  far-off  Peru, 
)us  speed  some  sportive  flew — 
p  in  the  mine,  or  mid  glaciers  on  high, 
'  and  sapphire  searched  heedful  and  sly. 
londs  rare  that  gleam  in  the  bed 
ilian  streams,  some  merrily  sped, 
thers  for  topez  and  emerald  stray, 
cradle  clif!s  of  the  Paraguay. 

are  gathering  the  rarest  of  gems, 
re  plucking  the  rarest  of  stems, 
nge  wild  dells  where  the  zephyr  alone 
•lushing  blossoms  before  was  known ; 
I  forests  they  fly,  whose  branches  are  hung 
>ing  plants,  with  fair  flowerets  strung — 
emples  of  nature  with  arches  of  bloom, 
ly  the  moonlight,  and  faint  with  perfume, 
ay  where  the  mangrove  and  clematis  twine, 
izalia  and  laurel  in  rivalry  shine ; 
tall  as  the  oak,  the  passion-tree  glows, 
nine  is  blent  with  rhodora  and  rose. 
9ming  savannas  and  meadows  of  light, 
ons  of  summer  they  sweep  in  their  flight, 
bering  the  fairest  they  spe4>d  to  their  bower, 
III  with  his  favourite  brilliant  or  flower. 


The  hour  is  come,  and  the  fairies  are  seen 
In  their  plunder  anray'd  on  the  moonlit  g^reen. 
The  music  is  breathed — *t  is  a  soft  tone  of  pleasure, 
And  the  light  giddy  throng  whirl  into  the  measure. 
'T  was  a  joyous  dance^  and  the  dresses  were  bright, 
Such  as  never  were  known  till  that  fiimous  night; 
For  the  gems  and  the  flowers  that  shone  in  the  scene, 
0*ermatch*d  the  regalia  of  princess  and  queen. 
No  gaudy  slave  to  a  fair  one's  brow 
Was  the  rose,  or  the  ruby,  or  emerald  now ; 
But  lighted  with  souls  by  the  playful  elves. 
The  brilliants  and  blossoms  seem'd  dancing  them- 
selves. 

TI. 

Of  all  that  did  chance,  'twere  a  long  tale  to  tell. 
Of  the  dresses  and  waltzes,  and  who  was  the  belle ; 
But  each  were  so  happy,  and  all  were  so  fair, 
That  night  stole  away  and  the  dawn  caught  them 

there! 
Such  a  scampering  never  before  was  seen 
As  the  fiuries'  flight  on  that  island  green. 
They  rush'd  to  the  bay  with  twinkling  feet. 
But  vain  was  their  haste,  for  the  moonlight  fleet 
Had  pass'd  with  tlie  dawn,  and  never  again 
Were  those  fairies  permitted  to  traverse  the  main^— 
But  mid  the  groves,  when  the  sim  was  high. 
The  Indian  marked  with  a  worshipping  eye 
The  humming-birds,  all  unknown  before. 
Glancing  like  thoughts  from  flower  to  flower, 
And  seeming  as  if  earth's  loveliest  things. 
The  brilliants  and  blossoms,  had  taken  wings.:— 
And  fancy  hath  whispered  in  numbera  light, 
That  these  are  the  fairies  who  danced  that  night, 
And  linger  yet  in  the  garb  they  wore. 
Content  in  our  clime,  and  more  blest  than  before! 


THE  RIVER. 

O,  TELi  me,  pretty  river! 

Whence  do  thy  waters  flowl 
And  whither  art  thou  roaming. 

So  pensive  and  so  slow  1 

«  My  birthplace  was  the  mountain. 
My  nurse,  the  April  showers ; 

My  cradle  was  a  fountain, 
0*ercurtain'd  by  wild  flowers. 

«  One  mom  I  ran  away, 
A  madcap,  hoyden  rill — 

And  many  a  prank  that  day 
I  play'd  adown  the  hill ! 

•<  And  then,  mid  meadowy  banks, 
I  flirted  with  the  flowers. 

That  stoop'd,  with  glowing  lips. 
To  woo  me  to  their  bowers. 

«  But  these  bright  scenes  are  o'er. 
And  darkly  flows  my  wave— 

I  hear  the  ocean's  roar, 

And  there  must  be  my  grave  !** 
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THE  LEAF. 

It  came  with  ipriiig^s  loft  sun  and  showti^ 
Mid  bursting  buds  and  blushing  flowers ; 
It  flourished  on  the  same  Ught  stem, 
It  drank  the  same  clear  dews  with  them. 
The  crimson  tints  of  summer  mom, 
That  gilded  one,  did  each  adorn. 
The  breeze,  that  whiBper*d  light  and  brief 
To  bud  or  blossom,  kiss*d  the  leaf; 
When  o*er  the  leaf  the  tempest  flew. 
The  bud  and  blossom  trembled  too. 

But  its  companions  pass*d  away, 
And  left  the  leaf  to  lone  decay. 
The  gentle  gales  of  spring  went  by. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  of  summer  die. 
The  autumn  winds  swept  o'er  the  hill, 
And  winter's  breath  came  cold  and  cliilL 
The  leaf  now  yielded  to  the  blast, 
And  on  the  rushing  stream  was  cast 
Far,  far  it  glided  to  the  sea. 
And  whirl'd  and  eddied  wearily. 
Till  suddenly  it  sank  to  rest, 
And  Bluml)erM  in  the  ocean's  breast 

Thus  life  begins — its  morning  hours. 
Bright  as  the  birth-day  of  the  flowers ; 
Thus  passes  like  the  leaves  away, 
As  witliered  and  as  lost  as  they. 
Beneath  the  parent  roof  wc  meet 
In  joyous  groups,  and  gayly  greet 
The  golden  beams  of  love  and  light. 
That  kindle  to  the  youthful  sight 
But  soon  we  part,  and  one  by  one. 
Like  leaves  and  flowers,  the  group  is  gone. 
One  gentle  spirit  seeks  the  tomb, 
His  brow  yet  fresh  with  childhood's  bloom* 
Another  treads  the  paths  of  fiimc, 
And  barters  peace  to  win  a  name. 
Another  still  tempts  fortune's  wave, 
And  seeking  wealth,  secures  a  gmve. 
The  last  grasps  yet  the  brittle  thread — 
Though  friends  are  gone  and  joy  is  dead. 
Still  dares  the  dark  and  fretful  tide. 
And  clutches  at  its  power  and  pride, 
'i'ill  suddenly  the  waters  sever, 
And,  like  tlio  leaf,  he  sinks  forever. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

"  Fathkr  of  Iiakeh  !"  thy  waters  bend 
Beyond  the  eagle's  utmost  view. 

When,  throned  in  heaven,  he  sees  thee  send 
Back  to  the  sky  its  world  of  blue. 

Boundless  and  deep,  the  forests  weave 
Their  twilight  shade  thy  borders  o'er. 

And  threatening  clifls,  like  giants,  heave 
Their  rugged  forms  along  thy  shore. 

Pale  Silence,  mid  thy  hollow  caves, 
With  listening  ear,  in  sadness  broods ; 


Or  startled  Echo,  o'er  thy  waves. 
Sends  the  hoarae  woLP-notes  of  thy  woe 

Nor  can  the  fight  oaaoea^  that  glide 
Across  thy  breast  like  things  of  air, 

Chase  from  thy  lone  and  level  tide 
The  sfiell  of  stillness  reigning  there. 

Yet  round  thb  waste  of  wood  and  wave, 
Unheard,  unseen,  a  spirit  lives. 

That,  breathing  o'er  each  rock  and  cave. 
To  all  a  wild,  stfange  aspect  gives. 

The  thunder-riven  oak,  that  flings 
Its  grisly  arms  athwart  the  sky, 

A  sudden,  startling  image  brings 
To  the  lone  traveller's  kindled  eye. 

The  gnarl'd  and  braided  boughs,  that  shoi 
Their  dim  forms  in  the  forest  shade, 
^  Like  wrestling  serpents  seem,  and  throw 
Fantastic  horrors  through  the  glade. 

The  very  echoes  round  this  shore 

Have  caught  a  strange  and  gibbering  to 

For  they  have  told  the  war-whoop  o'er, 
Till  the  wild  chorus  is  their  own. 

Wave  of  the  wilderness,  adieu  ? 

Adieu,  ye  rocks,  ye  wilds  and  woods ! 
Roll  on,  thou  element  of  blue. 

And  fill  these  awiiil  solitudes ! 

Thou  hast  no  tale  to  tell  of  man<^ 
God  is  thy  theme.     \  e  sounding  caves 

Whisper  of  Him,  whose  mighty  plan 
Deems  as  a  babble  all  your  waves ! 


THE  SPORTIVE  SYLPHS. 

Thx  sportive  sylphs  that  conrse  the  air. 
Unseen  on  wings  that  twilight  weaves, 

Around  the  opening  rose  repair, 

And  breathe  sweet  incense  o'er  its  leavei 

With  spariLling  cups  of  bubbles  made. 
They  catch  the  ruddy  beams  of  day. 

And  steal  the  rainbow's  sweetest  shades 
Their  blushing  favourite  to  amy. 

They  gather  gems  with  sunbeams  bright. 
From  floating  clouds  and  falling  showen 

They  rob  Aurora's  locks  of  light 

To  grace  their  own  &ir  queen  of  flowers 

Thus,  thus  adorned,  the  speaking  rose 

Bccames  a  token  fit  to  tell 
Of  things  that  words  can  ne'er  disclose, 

And  naught  but  this  reveal  so  welL 

Then,  take  my  flower,  and  let  its  leaves 
Beside  thy  heart  be  cherish'd  near. 

While  that  confiding  heart  receives 
The  thought  it  whispers  to  thine  ear. 


ISAAC  CLASON. 


(BonabMrtllSe.   DM^IMO) 


z  Clasov  wrote  the  Seventeenth  and  EighU 
!ant06  of  Dodp  Juan — a  continuation  of  the 
*  Lord  Btrox — ^published  in  1825.  I  have 
n  able  to  learn  many  particulars  of  his  bio- 
He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  father  was  a  dbtinguished  merchant, 
iduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1813.  He 
d  a  considerable  fortune,  but  in  the  pur- 
pleasure  he  spent  it  all,  and  much  besides, 
1  from  his  relatives.  He  was  in  turn  a  gay 
.  LK>ndon  and  Paiis,  a  writer  for  the  public 
s,  an  actor  in  the  theatres,  and  a  private 
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NAPOLEON.^ 

ID  land  so  well  as  that  of  France— 
i  of  Napolkost  and  CHARLsxAeirs, 
n*d  for  valour,  women,  wit,  and  dance, 
racy  Burgundy,  and  bright  Champagne, 
>  only  word  in  battle  was,  Advance ; 
ilethat  grand  genius,  who  seem'd  bom  to  reign, 
r  than  Axxoir's  son,  who  boasted  birth 
heaven,  and  spum'd  all  sons  of  earth; 

T  than  he  who  wore  his  buskins  high, 
'K?rc7S  ann*d,  impress'd  upon  his  seal ; 
smiled  at  poor  Calphurki a's  prophecy, 
'  fear'd  the  stroke  he  soon  was  doom'd  to  feel; 
on  the  ides  of  March  breath'd  his  last  sigh, 
BacTFS  pluckM  away  his  "cursed  steeV' 
iming,  as  be  expired,  «£t  tu,  Beute," 
•RUTUs  thought  he  only  did  his  duty ; 

*r  than  he,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age, 
Carthage'  altar  swore  eternal  hate ; 
with  a  rancour  time  could  ne'er  assuage^ 
th  feelings  no  reverse  could  moderate, 
talents  such  as  few  would  dare  engage, 
th  hopes  that  no  misfortune  could  abate, 
ike  his  rival,  both  with  broken  hearts, — 
was  their  fate,  and  such  was  Bovaparti's. 

LXOTT  Bojtaparte!  thy  name  shall  live 
!  time's  last  echo  shall  have  ceased  to  sound; 
f  eternity's  confines  can  give 
space  reverberation,  round  and  round 
pheres  of  heaven,  the  long,  deep  cry  of «« Vive 
poLROR !"  in  thunders  shall  rebound ; 
ghtning's  flash  shall  blaze  thy  name  on  high, 
rch  of  earth;  now  meteor  of  the  sky  I 

though  on  St  Helena's  rocky  shore 
f  head  be  pillow'd,  and  thy  form  entomb'd, 
pa  that  aon,  the  child  thou  didst  adore, 
sd  with  a  &ther's  fame,  may  yet  be  doomed 

*  Wnm  tbe  6eveBtc«atli  Osato  of  Don  Juaa. 


tutor.  A  mystery  hangs  over  his  closing  years. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  found  dead  in  an 
obscure  lodging-house  in  London,  under  circum- 
stances that  led  to  a  belief  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide, about  the  year  1830. 

Besides  his  continuation  of  Don  Juan,  ho  wrote 
but  little  poetry.  The  two  cantos  which  he  left 
under  that  title,  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  feel- 
ing, in  thought  and  diction,  which  characterize  the 
work  of  Btrott.  He  was  a  man  of  attractive  man- 
ners and  brilliant  conversation.  His  fato  b  an 
unfavourable  commentary  on  his  character. 


To  crush  the  bigot  Bourrox,  and  restore 

Thy  mouldering  ashes  ere  they  be  consumed ; 
Perhaps  may  run  the  course  tliyself  didst  run. 
And  light  the  world,  as  comets  light  the  sun. 

*Tm  better  thou  art  gone:  'twere  sad  to  see. 
Beneath  an  "imbecile's  impotent  reign," 

Thine  own  unvanquish'd  legions  doom'd  to  be 
Cursed  instraments  of  vengeance  on  poor  Spain, 

That  land,  so  glorious  once  in  chivalry. 
Now  sunk  in  slavery  and  shame  again ; 

To  see  the  imperial  guard,  thy  dauntless  band, 

Made  tools  for  such  a  wretch  as  Firdi^tarb. 

Farewell,  Napaleox  !  thine  hour  is  past ; 

No  more  earth  trembles  at  thy  dreaded  name; 
But  France,  unhappy  France,  shall  long  contrast 

Thy  deeds  with  those  of  worthless  D'Anooulkmk. 
Ye  gods !  how  long  shall  slavery's  thraldom  lastt 

Will  France  alone  remain  forever  tame  1 
Say,  will  no  Wallace,  will  no  WASHiiroTOir 
Scourge  from  thy  soil  the  infamous  Bourron  1 

Is  Freedom  dead  1    Is  Nero's  reiqfn  restored  Y 
Frenchmen  I  remember  Jena,  Austerlitz : 

The  first,  which  made  thy  emperor  the  lord 
Of  Prussia,  and  which  almost  threw  in  fits 

G^eo/ Frederick  William  ;  he  who,  at  the  board, 
Took  all  the  Prussian  uniform  to  bits ; 

Frederick,  the  king  of  regimental  tailors, 

As  HvDsoR  Lowe,  the  very  prince  of  jailors. 

Farewell,  Napoleon  !  couldst  thou  have  died 
The  coward  scorpion's  death,  afraid,  ashamed 

To  meet  adversity's  advancing  tide. 

The  weak  had  praised  thee,  but  the  wise  had 
blamed ; 

But  no!  though  tom  from  country,  child,  and  bride 
With  spirit  unsubdued,  with  soul  untamed,. 

Great  in  misfortune,  as  in  glory  high. 

Thou  daredst  to  live  through  life's  worst  agony. 

Pity,  fi)r  thee,  shall  weep  her  fountains  dry, 
Mercy,  for  thee,  shall  bankmpt  all  hn*  store ; 

Valour  shall  pluck  a  garland  from  on  high, 
And  Honour  twine  the  wreath  tby  temples  o'er; 
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Beauty  shall  beckon  to  thee  from  the  akj, 

And  smiling  seraphs  open  wide  heaven's  door; 
Around  thy  head  the  brightest  stais  shall  meet, 
And  rolling  suns  play  sportive  at  thy  feet 

•Farewell,  Napolkox  !  a  long  &rewell, 

A  stranger's  tongue,  alas !  must  hymn  thy  worth; 

No  craven  Gaul  dares  wake  his  harp  to  tell, 
Or  sound  in  song  the  spot  that  gave  thee  birth. 

No  more  thy  name,  that,  with  its  magic  spell, 
Aroused  the  slumbering  nations  of  the  earth* 

Echoes  around  thy  land ;  't  is  past — at  length 

France  sinks  beneath  the  sway  of  Chabi.x8  the 
Tenth. 


JEALOUSY. 

Hi  who  hai)  seen  the  red-fork'd  lightnings  flash 

From  out  some  black  and  tempest-gather'd  cloud. 
And  heard  the  thunder's  simultaneous  crash. 

Bursting  in  peals,  terrifically  loud ; 
He  who  has  mark'd  the  madden'd  ocean  dash 

(Robed  in  its  snow-white  foam  as  in  a  shroud) 
It^  giant  billows  on  the  groaning  shore. 
While  death  seem'd  echo'd  in  the  deafening  roar; 

He  who  has  seen  the  wild  tornado  sweep 
(Its  path  destruction,  and  its  progress  death) 

The  silent  bosom  of  the  smiling  deep 

With  the  black  besom  of  its  boistercus  breath. 

Waking  to  strife  the  slumbering  waves,  that  leap 
In  battling  surges  from  their  beds  beneath. 

Yawning  and  swelling  from  their  liquid  caves, 

Like  buried  giants  from  their  restless  graves:— 

He  who  has  gazed  on  sights  and  scenes  like  these. 
Hath  look'd  on  nature  in  her  maddest  mood ; 

But  nature's  warfare  passes  by  degrees, — 
The  thunder's  voice  is  hush'd,  however  rode, 

T^e  dying  winds  unclasp  the  raguig  seas. 

The  scowling  sky  throws  back  her  doud-capt 
hood. 

The  infant  lightnings  to  their  cradles  creep. 

And  the  gaunt  earthquake  rocks  herself  to  sleep. 

But  there  are  storms,  whose  lightnings  never  glare, 
Tempests,  whose  thunders  never  cease  to  roll^ 

The  storms  of  love,  when  madden'd  to  despair. 
The  furious  tempests  of  the  jealous  soul. 

That  kamnin  of  the  heart,  which  few  can  bear. 
Which  owns  no  limit,  and  which  knows  no  goal. 

Whose  blast  leaves  joy  a  tomb,  and  hope  a  speck, 

Reason  a  blank,  and  happiness  a  wreck. 


EARLY  LOVE. 

Tbk  fond  caress  of  beauty,  O,  that  glow ! 

The  first  warm  glow  that  mantles  round  the  heart 
Of  boyhood !  when  all 's  new — the  first  dear  vow 

He  ever  breathed — ^the  tear-drops  that  first  start, 
Pure  from  the  unpractised  eye — ^tho  overflow 

Of  waken'd  painions,  that  but  now  impart 
A  hope,  a  wish,  a  feeling  yet  unfelt. 
That  mould  to  madness,  or  in  mildness  melt 


Ah !  Where's  the  youth  whose  stoic  heart  ne'er 
The  fires  of  joy,  that  burst  through  every 

That  bum  forever  bright,  forever  new. 
As  passion  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again  ! 

That,  like  the  phoenix,  die  but  to  renew — 
Beat  in  the  heart,  and  throb  upon  the  brai 

8elf-kindling,  quenchless  as  the  eternal  flame 

That  sports  in  Etna's  base.     But  I  'm  to  bla 

Ignobly  thus  to  yield  to  raptures  past ; 
To  call  my  buried  feelings  from  their  shro 

O'er  which  the  deep  funereal  pall  was  cast- 
Like  brightest  skies  entomh'd  in  darkest  di 

No  matter,  these,  the  latest  and  the  last 
That  rise,  like  spectres  of  the  past,  in  cron 

The  ebullitions  of  a  heart  not  lost. 

But  weary,  wandering,  worn,  and  tempest-tot 

'T  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  to  think  on ; 

Which,  like  the  hour  that's  gone,  return  no  i 
Bubbles  of  folly,  blown  by  wanton  boys — 

Billows  that  swell,  to  burst  upon  the  shon 
Playthings  of  passion,  manhood's  gilded  toy 

(Deceitful  as  the  shell  that  seems  to  roar. 
But  proves  the  mimic  mockery  of  the  surge:] 
They  sink  in  sorrow's  sea,  and  ne'er  emerged 


ALL  IS  VANITY. 

I've  compass'd  every  pleasure 

Caught  every  joy  before  its  bead  could  pas 

I've  loved  without  restriction,  without  measui 
I've  sipp'd  enjoymentfrom  each  sparkling gli 

I  've  known  what  'tis,  too,  to  ** repent  at  leisure 
I  've  sat  at  meeting,  and  I  've  served  at  masc 

And  having  roved  through  half  the  world's  insan 

Cry,  with  the  Preacher — Vanity  of  vanities! 

What  constitutes  man's  chief  enjoyment  hen 
What  forms  his  greatest  antidote  to  sorrow 

Is 't  wealth  1  Wealth  can  at  last  but  gild  his  b 
Or  buy  the  pall  that  poverty  must  borrow. 

Is't  lovet  Alas,  love's  cradled  in  a  tear; 
It  smiles  to-day,  and  weeps  again  to-morrow 

Mere  child  of  passion,  tliat  beguiles  in  youth. 

And  flies  from  age,  as  falsehood  flies  from  trv 

Is  *t  glory  t  Pause  beneath  St  Helen's  wiUoi 
Whoso  weeping  branches  wave  above  the  f 

Ask  him,  whose  head  now  rests  upon  its  pillo 
Its  last,  low  pillow,  there  to  rest,  and  rot 

Is't  famcl  Ask  her,  who  floats  upon  the  billo 
Untomb'd,  uncoflin*d,  and  perchance  forgot 

The  lovely,  lovesick  Lesbian,  frail  as  fair, 

Victim  of  love,  and  emblem  of  despair. 

Is 't  honour?  Go,  ask  him  whose  ashes  sleep 
Within  the  crypt  of  Paul's  stupendous  don 

Whose  name  once  thiinder'd  victory  o'er  the  t 
Far  as  his  country's  navies  proudly  roam; 

Above  whose  grave  no  patriot  Dane  shall  vm 
No  Frank  deplore  the  hour  he  found  a  hoc 

A  home,  whence  valour's  voice  from  conquest'i 

No  more  shall  rouse  the  lord-^f  Tn&lgar. 
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[Bon,  1796.   Diad,lS&] 


iro  the  present  century  many  personB  in 
itry,  whose  early  productions  gave  promise 
Lilt  achievements  in  maturity,  have  died 
It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of 
.n  genius  might  be  written  in  a  series  of 
is  of  youthful  authors.  Were  Drake, 
GaiFFiir,  Rockwell,  Wilcox,  Pi.^k- 
LARbc,  the  Dayidsoits,  and  Braittard 
re,  there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  American 
nor  would  any  of  them  have  passed  the 
'  meridian  of  existence.  What  they  have 
lust  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  minds 
*ull  powers  were  to  the  last  undeveloped, 
,ch  were  never  tasked  to  their  full  capacity. 
Gardner  Calkixs  Br  aixard  was  a  son 
Honourable  J.  G.  Bratr'ard,  one  of  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut, 
bom  at  New  London,  in  that  State,  on 
!nty-firet  day  of  October,  1796.  After 
7  his  preparatory  studies,  which  were  pnr^ 
ider  the  direction  of  an  elder  brother,  he 
Vale  College,  in  1811,  being  then  in  the 
I  year  of  his  age.  At  this  immature  pe- 
fore  the  mind  is  fully  awake  to  the  nature 
•ortance  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline, 
.pplication  to  study  is  unusual.  Bkaiic- 
ooks  were  neglected  for  communion  vdth 
1  thoughts  and  ^  thick-coming  fancies,"  or 
lociety  of  his  fellows.  His  college  career 
irked  by  nothing  peculiar :  he  was  distin- 
for  the  fine  powers  he  evinced  whenever 
e  to  exert  them,  for  the  uniform  modesty 
leportment,  the  kindness  which  character- 
intercourse  with  those  about  him,  and  a 
ible  degree  of  sensitiveness,  which  caused 
shrink  from  every  harsh  collision,  and  to 
tiremenL  On  leavin g  college,  in  1 8 1 5,  he 
iced  the  study  of  law,  in  his  native  place, 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to 
of  Middletown,  intending  to  practise  there 
cssion.  His  success  was  less  than  he  an- 
1 ;  perhaps  because  of  his  too  great  mo- 
an unfortunate  quality  in  lawyers— or,  it 
\  in  consequence  of  his  indolence  and 
il  propensities.  One  of  his  biographers  re- 
hat  his  friends  were  always  welcome,  save 
ley  came  as  clients. 

ried  with  the  vexations  and  dry  formalities 
>rofes8ion,  ho  relinquished  it  in  the  winter 
If  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Con- 
;  Mirror,  a  weekly  political  and  literary 
published  in  Hartford.  But  here  he  found 
to  plea«e  him  as  in  the  business  he  had 
1.  He  was  too  indolent  to  prepare  every 
tides  of  a  serious,  aVgumentative  charac- 
gave  in  their  place,  graceful  or  humorous 
pha,  and  the  occasional  pieces  of  verse  on 
rests  his  reputation  as  a  poet  These,  at 
iCyWere  republished  in  many  periodicals, 


and  much  praised.  In  the  departments  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  the  Mirror  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  but  in  others,  while  under  his  direction,  it 
hardly  rose  to  mediocrity.* 

His  first  volume  of  poetry ,'|'  containing  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Mirror,  and  some  other  pieces, 
was  published  early  in  1825.  It  was  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  it«  success  induced  his 
friends  to  urge  him  to  undertake  the  compooition 
of  a  larger  and  more  important  work  than  he  had 
yet  attempted.  His  constitutional  lassitude  and 
avereion  to  high  and  continued  effort  deterred  him 
from  beginning  the  task,  until  1827,  when  his 
health  began  to  wane,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power.  He  then  reUnquished  the  editorship  of 
the  Mirror,  and  sought  for  restoring  quiet,  and  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  affection,  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  His  illness  soon  assumed  the  chaxBc- 
ter  of  consumption,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  but  a 
brief  time  to  live.  A  few  weeks  were  passed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Long  Island,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  from  a  change  of  air ;  but  nothing 
could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal  malady ;  and 
he  returned  to  New  London,  to  prepare  for  the 

*  The  editor  of  the  Inst  edition  of  his  works,  of  which 
I  have  received  a  ropy  since  the  above  was  written,  and 
while  this  volume  fs  passing  throuch  the  press,  speaks 
as  rdlows  of  his  editorial  rarcer :— -"  We  are  QMiiri^d  by 
competent  testimony,  that  laboured  and  able  political  arti- 
cles were  withheld  from  publication,  owf  ng  to  causes  over 
which  he  had  little  control.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  detail  the  ficts,  but  they  certainly  go  flir  to  exculpate 
him  from  the  charjte  of  levity,  or  weakness,  in  condnrt- 
ing  the  editorial  department  of  his  paper.  Prudential 
considerations  were  suffered  to  have  sway,  at  the  expense 
of  his  reputation  for  political  tact  and  foresight.  The 
only  substitutes  for  the  articles  referred  to,  were  such 
brief  and  tame  pieces  as  he  could  prepare,  after  the  best 
and  almost  only  hours  for  composition  had  passed  by. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  paper  was  ill  sustained  in  respect  to  its  patronage,  was 
sufficiently  discouraging  to  a  person  whose  sensibilities 
were  as  acute  as  those  of  BaAiit ard.  It  accounts, 
also,  fbr  the  frequent  turns  of  mental  depression  which 
marked  his  latter  years,— heightened.  Indeed,  by  that 
frequent  and  mortifying  concomitant  of  genius,— slen- 
der pecuniary  means.** 

f  The  volume  was  introduced  by  the  following  charac- 
teristic address  to  the  reader  :—**  The  author  of  the  fo|. 
lowing  pieces  has  been  induced  to  publish  them  in  a 
book,  from  considerations  which  cannot  be  interesting  to 
the  public.  Many  of  these  little  poems  have  been  printed 
In  the  Connecticut  Mirror ;  and  others  are  Just  flt  to  keep 
them  company.  No  apologies  are  made,  and  no  critU 
cisms  deprecated.  The  commonplace  story  of  the  impor- 
tunities of  friends,  though  it  had  its  share  in  the  publica- 
tion, is  not  insisted  upon ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  author, 
if  others  choose  to  call  it  such,  is  a  natural  motive,  and 
the  hope  of  *  making  a  little  something  by  it,*  is  an  honest 
acknowledgment.  If  it  Is  a  poor  excuse.'*  The  motto  of 
the  title-page  was  as  quaint  :— 

(*  Rome  saM,  *  John,  print  it  ;*  others  said  *  Not  so ;' 

Borne  said  *  It  might  do  good  ;*  others  said,  *  No.*  *' 
Banyan's  Jlpcioa, 
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•piritaal  life  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
He  had  always  regarded  with  iCTerence  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  profession,  and  he  was  now 
united  to  the  visible  church,*  and  received  the 
holiest  of  the  sacraments.  He  lingered  until  the 
twenty -sixth  of  September,  1828,  when  he  passed 
peacefully  to  the  rest  of  those  who  «» know  that 
their  Redeemer  lives." 

The  pathway  of  Brat^abd  was  aside  from  the 
walks  of  ambition,  and  the  haunts  of  worldliness. 
He  lived  within  himself,  holding  communion  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  suffering  from  deep  and 
lasting  melancholy.  Like  Wilcox,  it  is  said,  he 
had  met  with  one  of  those  disappointments  in  early 
life,  which  so  frequently  impress  the  soul  with 
sailnoHS ;  and  though  there  was  sometimes  gayety 
in  his  manner  and  conversation,  it  was  generally 
assuTiied,  to  conceal  painful  musings  or  to  beguile 
sorrow. 

His  person  was  small,  and  well  formetl;  his 
countenance  mild,  and  indicative  of  the  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  his  nature;  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  a  look  of  dreamy  listlessness  and  ten- 
derness.   He  was  fond  of  society,  and  his  pleasing 


conversation  and  amiable  character  won  for  )m 
many  ardent  friends.  He  was  peculiariy  senalifii 
and  Mr.  Whittisr,*  in  a  sketch  of  his  lifie,i» 
marks  that  in  his  gayest  moments  a  coldly-spoka 
word,  or  casual  inattention,  woald  check  at  ood 
the  free  flow  of  his  thoughts,  cause  the  jest  to  A 
on  his  lips,  and  « the  melancholy  which  had  beoi 
lifted  from  his  heart,  to  fiill  again  with  xncRttd 
heaviness." 

BaAiKAnD  lacked  the  mental  discipline  ad 
strong  self-command  which  alone  confer  tm 
power.  He  never  could  have  produced  a  gnil 
work.  His  poems  were  nearly  all  written  daiio| 
the  six  years  in  which  he  edited  the  Mirror,  and 
they  bear  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  thovgl 
some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  He  failed  only  k 
his  humorous  pieces ;  in  all  the  rest  his  languap  b 
appropriate  and  pure,  his  diction  free  and  banM 
nious,  and  his  sentiments  natural  and  sincne 
His  serious  poems  are  characterized  by  deq 
feeling  and  delicate  iancy ;  and  if  we  had  no  r> 
cords  of  his  history,  they  would  show  us  that  h 
was  a  man  of  great  gendeness,  simplicity,  m 
purity. 


JERUSALEM.t 


Four  lamps  were  burning  o'er  two  mighty  gra^ 
Godfrct's  and  BALowix'st — Salem's  Chris- 
tian kings; 

And  holy  light  glanced  from  Helena's  naves. 
Fed  with  the  incense  which  the  pilgrim  brings, — 

*  Onthi8occA8lon,ssytthe  Reverend  Mr.  M'EwEic,  as 
h»  wns  too  feeble  to  go  to  the  church  and  remain  tbrouirh 
the  cuotomary  tcrviccs,  be  arrived  at  and  entered  the 
vanctiinry  when  these  were  nearly  or  quite  through. 
Every  one  present  (literally,  almost)  Icnew  him, — the 
ocrasinn  of  his  coming  was  understood,— and  when  he 
appeared,  pair,  feeble,  emaciated,  and  trembling  in  con- 
Sfqiienre  of  his  extreme  debility,  the  sensation  it  pro- 
diir«^d  was  at  once  apparent  throughout  the  whole  assem- 
bly. There  seemed  to  be  an  instinctive  homage  paid  to 
till*  grace  of  God  in  him ;  or,  perhaps,  the  fact  shows 
how  readily  a  refined  Christian  community  sympathises 
with  eonius  and  virtue  destined  to  an  early  tomb. 

+  Thp  following  intelligence  from  Constantinople  was 
of  the  eleventh  October,  Ibat:  '*  A  severe  earthquake  is 
snid  tn  havetnken  place  at  Jerusalem,  which  has  destroy- 
ed great  part  of  that  city,  shaken  down  the  Mosque  of 
Oitnr,  and  reduced  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  ruins  from  top 
to  bottom.'* 

t  OoorBET  and  Baldwin  were  the  first  Christian  kings 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Empress  Heu:xa,  mother  of  Cor- 
STANTixF.  the  Great,  built  the  church  of  the  sepulchre  on 
Mount  Cnivary.  The  walls  are  of  stone  and  the  roof  of 
cedar.  The  four  lamps  which  lit  it,  are  v^ery  costly.  It  is 
kept  in  repair  by  the  ofTerinars  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to 
It.  Tlie  mosque  was  originally  a  Jewish  temple.  The 
i:mt»eror  Juliam  undertook  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem at  a  very  great  expense,  to  dbprove  the  prophecy 
of  our  8avlour,  as  It  was  understood  by  the  Jews;  but 
the  work  and  the  workmen  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  pooln  of  Rethesda  and  Gihon— the  tomb  of 
thr  Vircin  Mary,  and  of  King  Jbhosapha't— the  pillar 
of  AnsALOM-the  tomb  of  Zachabiah— and  the  eampo 
fanto,  or  holy  field,  which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased with  the  price  of  Jvdas*8  treason,  are,  or  were 
lately,  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Jerusalem. 


While  through  the  paneird  roof  the  cedar  fling 
Its  sainted  arms  o'er  choir,  and  roof,  and  dome. 

And  every  porphyry-pillared  cloiater  rings 
To  every  kneeler  tlkere  its  <«  welcome  home," 
As  every  lip  breathes  out,  **  O  Lord,  thy  kingdoi 
come." 

A  mosque  was  garnishM  with  its  crescent  moons 

And  a  clear  voice  call*d  Mussulmans  to  prayci 
There  were  the  splendours  of  Judea*s  thrones^ 

There  were  the  trophies  which  its  con^^ucror 
wear — 

All  but  the  truth,  the  holy  truth,  was  there  :— 
For  there,  with  lip  profane,  the  crier  stood. 

And  him  from  the  tall  minaret  you  might  heai 
Singing  to  all  whose  steps  had  thither  trod. 
That  verse  misunderstood,  «  There  is  no  God  ba 
God." 

Hari[ !  did  the  pilgrim  tremble  as  he  kneelM  ? 

And  did  the  turban*d  Turk  his  sins  confess  1 
Those  mighty  hands  the  elements  that  wield. 

That  mighty  Power  that  knows  to  curse  or  bless, 

Is  over  all ;  and  in  whatever  dress 
His  suppliants  crowd  around  him.  He  can  see 

Their  heart,  in  city  or  in  wilderness. 
And  probe  its  core,  and  make  its  blindness  flee, 
Owning  Him  very  God,  the  only  Deity. 

There  was  an  earthquake  once  that  rent  thy  fane. 
Proud  JuLi AH ;  when  (against  the  prophecy 

Of  Him  who  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again, 
"  That  one  stone  on  another  should  not  lie*^ 
Thou  wouldst  rebuild  that  Jewish  masonry 

To  mock  the  eternal  Word. — ^The  earth  below 
Gush'd  out  in  fire ;  and  from  the  bruen  sky, 

*  Joiiir  G.  WnrrTTEB  was  one  of  BaanvAaB's  IntI 
mate  friends,  and,  soon  aAer  his  death,  he  wrote  an  la 
teresting  account  of  his  life,  which  was  pretKxed  lo  ai 
edition  of  his  poems,  prhited  la  im 
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And  firom  the  boiling  teu  inch  wrath  did  flow. 
As  saw  not  Sbinar's  plain,  nor  Babel's  orerthrow. 

Another  oarthqnake  cornea.    Dome,  roof,  and  wall 
Tremble ;  and  headlong  to  the  graasy  bank, 

And  in  the  muddied  stream  the  fragments  fall, 
"While  the  rent  chasm  spread  its  jaws,  and  drank 
At  one  huge  draught,  the  sediment,  which  sank 

In  Salem's  drained  goblet.     Mighty  Power! 
T*hou  whom  we  all  should  worship,  praise,  and 
thunk, 

IVhcsTc  wras  thy  mercy  in  that  awful  hour, 

Wtien  bell  moved  from  beneath,  and  thine  own 
heaven  did  lower  1 

Say,  Pilate's  palaces — proud  Herod's  towers — 

ti^y,  g^te  of  Bethlehem,  did  your  arches  quake? 
Thy  pool.  Bcthesda,  was  it  fill'd  with  showers  1 
Calm  Gihon,  did  the  jar  thy  waters  wake  1 
Tomb  of  thcc.  Mart — ^Virgin — did  it  shake  t 
Glow'd  thy  bought  field,  Aceldama,  with  blood  1 

AVhere  were  the  shudderings  Calvary  might 
Did  fuiinted  Mount  Moriah  send  a  flood,  fmakc  ? 
To  wash  away  the  spot  where  once  a  God  had  stood  ? 

Lo«t  Salem  of  the  Jews — great  sepulchre 
Of  all  profane  and  of  all  holy  things — 
Where  Jew,  and  Turk,  and  Gentile  yet  concur 
To  make  thoe  what  thou  art !  thy  history  brings 
Thoughts  mix*d  of  joy  and  wo.    The  whole 
earth  rings 
With  the  sad  truth  which  He  has  prophesied, 

Who  would  have  shelter'd  with  his  holy  wings 
Thee  and  thy  children.     You  his  power  defieil : 
You  scourged  him  while  he  lived,  and  mock'd  him 
as  he  died ! 

There  is  a  star  in  the  untroubled  sky,       [made— 

That  caught  the  first   light  which  its  Maker 
It  led  the  hymn  of  other  orbs  on  high  ;-^ 

T  will  shine  when  all  the  fires  of  heaven  shall 
faile. 

Pilgrims  at  Salem's  porch,  be  that  your  aid ! 
For  it  has  kept  its  watch  on  Palestine ! 

Look  to  its  holy  light,  nor  be  dismay'd. 
Though  broken  is  each  consecrated  shrine, 
Though  cruKh*d  and  ruin'd  all — which  men  have 
call'd  divine. 


ON  CONNECTICUT  RIVER. 

FaoY  that  lone  lake,  the  sweetest  of  the  chain 
That  links  the  mountain  to  the  mighty  main, 
'      Fn^h  from  the  rock  and  swelling  by  the  tree, 
I      Rushing  to  meet,  and  dare,  and  breast  the  sea — 
I      Fair,  noble,  glorious  river !  in  thy  wave 

The  sunniest  slopes  and  sweetest  pastures  lave ; 
The  mountain  torrent,  with  its  wintry  roar, 
Springs  firom  its  home  and  leaps  upon  thy  shore : — 
The  promontories  love  thee— and  for  this 
Turn  their  rough  checks  and  stay  thee  for  thy  kiss. 
Stem,  at   thy  source,  thy  northern  guardians 
Rode  rulers  of  the  solitary  land,  [stand. 

Wild  dwellers  by  thy  cold,  sequestered  springs. 
Of  euth  the  fisalheia  and  of  air  the  wings ; 


Their  blasts  have  rock'd  thy  cradle,  and  in  storm 
Cover'd  thy  couch  and  swathed  in  snow  thy  form- 
Yet,  blcss'd  by  all  the  elements  that  sweep 
The  clouds  above,  or  the  unfathom'd  deep. 
The  purest  breezes  scent  ttiy  blooming  hills. 
The  gentlest  dews  drop  on  thy  eddying  rills. 
By  the  moss'd  bank,  and  by  the  age<l  tree, 
The  silver  streamlet  smoothest  glides  to  thee. 

The  young  oak  greets  thee  at  the  water's  cdge^ 
Wet  by  the  wave,  though  anchored  in  the  lodge. 
— 'Tis  tliere  the  otter  dives,  the  beaver  fetnls. 
Where  ]KMisnve  osiers  dip  their  willowy  weeds, 
And  there  the  wild-cat  purs  amid  her  brood. 
And  trains  tliem  in  tlie  syl\*an  solitude, 
To  watcli  the  stiuirrcrs  leap,  or  mark  the  mink 
Paddling  the  wulcr  by  the  quiet  brink  ; — 
Or  to  out-gaze  the  RTay  owl  in  the  dark, 
Or  hear  the  young  fox  practising  to  bark. 

Dark  as  tlic  froKt-iiipp*d  leaves  that  strewed  the 
ground, 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found ; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true. 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe, 
Spear'd  the  quirk  salmon  leaping  up  the  fall, 
And  slew  tlie  deer  without  the  rifl(*-l)aH  ;  [choose. 
Here  his  young  sjjuaw  her  cradling  tree  would 
Sindng  her  chant  to  hush  her  swart  pappoose ; 
Here  stiin  her  quills  and  string  her  trinkets  rude. 
And  weave  her  warrior's  wampum  in  the  wood. 
— No  more  i«hall  they  thy  welcome  waters  bless. 
No  more  their  forms  thy  moon-lit  banks  shall  press. 
No  more  I>e  lieanl,  from  mountain  or  from  grove. 
His  whoop  of  slaughter,  or  her  song  of  love. 

Thou  didst  not  shake,  thou  didst  not  shrink 
when,  late, 
Tlie  mountain-top  shut  down  its  ponderous  gate. 
Tumbling  its  tree-grown  ruins  to  thy  side. 
An  avalanche  of  acres  at  a  slide. 
Nor  dost  thou  say,  when  winter's  coldest  breath 
Howls  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  the 

heath —  ' 

One  migfity  sigh  relieves  thy  icy  breast. 
And  wsdces  thee  from  the  calmness  of  thy  rrj^t 

Down  sweeps  the  torrent  ice — it  may  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bridge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay — 
Swift,  swiflcr  to  the  heaving  sea  it  goes, 
And  leaves  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repose. 
— Yet  as  tlie  unhann'd  swallow  skims  his  way. 
And  lightly  drops  his  pinions  in  thy  spmy. 
So  the  swift  sail  shall  seek  thy  inland  sean. 
And  swHl  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeze, 
New  paddles  dip  tfiy  waters,  and  strange  oars 
Feathrr  thy  waves  and  touch  thy  noble  shores. 

Thy  noble  shores!  where  tlic  Uill  steeple  shines. 
At  mid-d-.iy,  higher  than  thy  mountain  pint's ; 
Where  the  wliitc  school-house  with  its  daily  drill 
Of  sunbum'd  children,  smiles  upon  the  hill; 
Where  the  neat  villasre  grows  upon  the  eye, 
Deck'd  forth  in  nature's  sweet  simplicity — 
Where  hard-won  competence,  the  farmer's  wealth, 
Gains  merit,  honour,  and  gives  labour  health ; 
Where  GoLDSMiTH'ssclfmight  send  his  exiled  band 
To  fir i  a  new  "  Sweet  Auburn"  in  our  land. 

What  Art  can  execute,  or  Taste  devise, 
Decks  thy  fair  course  and  gladdens  in  thine  eyes — 
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At  broader  tweep  the  bendingi  of  thy  stream, 
To  meet  the  aouthem  son'a  more  constant  beam. 
Here  cities  rise,  and  sea-wash'd  commerce  hails 
Thy  shores  and  winds  with  all  her  flapping  sails. 
From  tropic  isles,  or  from  the  torrid  main — 
Wliere  grows  the  grape,or  sprouts  the  sugar-cane — 
Or  from  the  haunts  where  the  striped  haddock  play. 
By  each  cold,  northern  bank  and  frozen  bay. 
Here,  safe  rctumM  from  every  stormy  sea. 
Waves  the  striped  flag,  the  mantle  of  the  free, 
— That  star-lit  flag,  by  all  tlie  breezes  curKd 
Of  yon  vast  deep  whose  waters  grasp  the  world. 

In  what  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Are  warmer  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found. 
More  hospitable  welcome,  or  more  zeal 
To  moke  the  curious  «*  tarrying"  stranger  feel 
That,  next  to  home,  here  best  may  he  abide. 
To  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  chimney-side ; 
Drink  the  hale  farmer^s  cider,  as  he  hears 
From  the  gray  dame  the  tales  of  other  years. 
Cracking  his  shag-barks,  as  the  aged  crone 
— Mixing  the  true  and  doubtful  into  one — 
Tells  how  the  Indian  scalp*d  the  helpless  child. 
Ami  bore  its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild, 
ButcherM  the  father  hastening  to  his  home. 
Spiking  his  cottage — finding  but  liis  tomb. 
How  drums,  and  flags,  and  troops  were  seen  on  high, 
Wheeling  and  charging  in  the  northern  sky, 
And  that  she  knew  what  these  wild  tokens  meant. 
When  to  the  Old  French  War  her  husband  went. 
How,  by  the  thunder-blasted  tree,  was  hid 
The  golden  spoils  of  far-famed  Robert  Kidd  ; 
And  then  the  chubby  grandchild  wants  to  know 
About  the  ghosts  and  witches  long  ago. 
That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

The  clock  strikes  ten — 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  unforgotten  then 
The  stranger  in  their  gates.     A  decent  rule 
Of  ciders  in  thy  puritanic  school.  [dream, 

When  the  fresh  morning  wakes  him  from  his 
And  daylight  smiles  on  fock,  and  slope,  and  stream. 
Are  there  not  glossy  curls  and  sunny  eyes, 
As  brightly  lit  and  bluer  than  thy  skies ; 
Voices  as  gentle  as  an  echo'd  call. 
And  sweeter  than  the  softened  waterfall 
That  smiles  and  dimples  in  its  whispering  spray. 
Leaping  in  sportive  innocence  away : — 
And  lovely  forms,  as  graceful  and  as  gay 
As  wild-brier,  budding  in  an  April  day  ! 
— How  like  the  leaves — the  fragrant  loaves  it  bears. 
Their  sinless  purposes  and  simple  cares. 

Stream  of  my  sleeping  fathers !  when  the  sound 
Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around. 
How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade. 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  left  the  spade. 
How  did  their  mothers  urge  them  to  the  fight. 
Their  sisters  tell  them  to  defend  the  right ; — 
How  bravely  did  they  stand,  how  nobly  fall. 
The  earth  their  coffin  and  the  turf  their  pall; 
How  did  the  aged  pastor  light  his  eye, 
When,  to  his  flock,  he  read  the  purpose  high 
And  stem  resolve,  whatever  the  toil  may  be, 
To  pledge  life,  name,  fame,  all — for  liberty. 
~-Cold  is  the  hand  that  pcnn*d  that  glorious  page — 
Still  in  the  grave  the  body  of  that  sage 


Whose  lip  of  eloquence  and  heart  <^  tetX 
Made  patriots  act  and  listening  stotemien  fc 
Brought  thy  green  mountains  down  upon  the 
And  thy  white  summits  melted  of  their  sno* 
While  every  vale  to  which  his  voice  could  » 
Rang  with  the  fife  and  echoed  to  the  drum. 

Bold  river !  better  suited  are  thy  waves 
To  nurse  the  laurels  clustering  round  thy  g 
Than  many  a  distant  stream,  that  soaks  the 
Where  thy  brave  sons  have  shed  their  gallant 
And  felt,  beyond  all  other  mortal  pain. 
They  ne'er  should  see  their  happy  home  ag 

Thou  hadst  a  poet  once, — and  he  could  t 
Most  tunefully,  whatever  to  thee  befell ; 
Could  fill  each  pastoral  reed  upon  thy  shore 
But  we  shall  hear  his  classic  lavs  no  more ! 
He  loved  thee,  but  he  took  his  aged  way, 
By  Erie's  shore,  and  Pkbat's  glorious  ^y. 
To  where  Detroit  looks  out  amidst  the  wooi 
Remote  beside  the  dreary  solitude. 

Yet  for  his  brow  thy  ivy  leaf  shall  spreac 
Thy  freshest  myrtle  lift  its  lierried  head. 
And  our  gnarfd  charter-oak  put  forth  a  bou 
Whose  leaves  shall  grace  thy  Tbuxbcll 
noar*d  brow. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WQODW. 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

"  The  spider*!  most  attennntcd  ttiread 

Is  cord— ifl  cnhle,  to  man**  tender  tie 

On  earthly  blisH ;  it  breaks  at  every  brveie.* 

AiroTHEK  !  'tis  a  sad  word  to  the  heart. 
That  one  by  one  has  lost  its  hold  on  life. 

From  all  it  loved  or  valued,  forced  to  part 
In  detail.     Feeling  dies  not  by  the  knife 
That  cut<(  at  once  and  kills — its  tortured  i 

Is  with  distiird  affliction,  drop  by  drop 
Oozing  its  bitterness.     Our  world  is  rife 

With  grief  and  sorrow !  all  that  we  would  p 

Or  would  be  propped  with,  falls — when  sha! 
ruin  stopi 

The  sea  has  one,*  and  Palestine  has  one. 
And  Scotland  has  the  lasL     The  snooded 

Shall  gaze  in  wonder  on  the  strani^er*s  stone. 
And  wipe  the  dust  olT  with  her  tartan  pla 
And  from  the  lonely  tomb  where  thou  art 

Turn  to  some  other  monument — nor  know 
Whose  grave  she  passes,  or  whose  name  ^she 

Whose  loved  and  honoured  relics  lie  below; 

Whose  is  immortal  joy,  and  whose  is  mortal 

There  is  a  world  of  bliss  hereafter — else 
Why  are  the  bad  above,  the  good  beneath 

The  green  grass  of  the  grave  !  Tlie  mower 
Flowers  and  briers  alike.  B  ut  man  shall  bn 
(When  he  his  desolating  blade  shall  sheatl 

And  rest  him  from  his  work)  in  a  pure  sky, 
Above  the  smoke  of  burning  worids; — and  1 

On  scorched  pinions  with  the  dead  shall  lie. 

When  time,  with  all  his  years  and  centario 
pass*d  by. 

*  Prorettor  Fisnn,  lost  In  the  **  Albion/*  and  Rev. 
Pabsons,  missionary  to  Palestine,  who  dM  at  Aleni 
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ON  A  LATE  LOSS .• 

**  He  linn  not  flMt  npon  hto  waury  btor 
Unwept.'*  ^__^ 

breath  of  air  that  atirs  the  harp's  soft  ftring, 
[oats  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ; 

drops  of  dew  exhaled  from  flowers  of  spring, 
LAe  and  assume  the  tempest's  threatening  form ; 

first  mild  beam  of  morning's  glorious  sun, 
re  ni^ht,  is  sporting  in  the  lightning's  flash ; 

the  smooth  stream,  that  flows  in  quiet  on, 
oves  but  to  aid  the  overwhelming  dash 
t  wave  and  wind  can  muster,  when  the  might 
•^rth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  unite. 

rience  whisper'd  in  thy  charmed  ear, 
nd  radiant  learning  beckon'd  thee  awaj. 

breeze  was  music  to  thee,  and  the  clear 
cam  of  thy  morning  promised  a  bright  day. 

they  have  wreck'd  thee ! — But  there  is  a  shore 
Inhere   storms   are   hush'd — where   tempests 

never  rage ; 
pre  angry  skies  and  blackening  seas  no  more 
Tith  j^sty  strength  their  roaring  warfare  wage. 
:hce  its  peaceful  margent  shall  be  trod — 
hy  home  is  heaven,  and  thy  friend  is  God. 


SONNET  TO  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

"  Hugest  that  swinis  the  ocean  stream.** 

LTER  upon  the  waters,  mighty  one— 

ind  stretch  thee  in  the  ocean's  trough  of  brine; 

-n  thy  wet  scales  up  to  the  wind  and  sun, 

mil  toss  the  billow  from  thy  flashing  fin ; 

leave  thy  deep  breathings  to  the  ocean's  din, 

1  bound  upon  its  ridges  in  thy  pride : 

)r  dive  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  in 

!  caverns  where  its  unknown  monsters  hide, 

i^ure  thy  length  beneath  the  gulf-stream's  tide— 

)r  rest  thee  on  that  navel  of  the  sea 

lore,  floating  on  the  Maelstrom,  abide 

The  krakens  sheltering  under  Norway's  lee ; 

:  go  not  to  Nahant,  lest  men  should  swear 

1  are  a  great  deal  bigger  than  you  are. 


THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA. 

'*  Labitur  et  labctur." 

K  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain, 
lite  I  look  upward  to  thee.    It  would  seem 
if  €roD  ponr'd  thee  from  his  «  hollow  hand," 
d  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front ; 
d  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seem'd  to  him 
10  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
"he  soiind  of  many  waters ;"  and  had  bade 
w  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
d  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

Protsssor  Fnaia,  lost  in  the  AlMon,  off  the  eoast  of 
i«ls,liaiaa4.  ^^ 


Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  1 
O !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side ! 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar! 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  fiir 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ? — a  light  wave. 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Who  shall  weep  when  the  righteous  die  t 
Who  shall  mourn  when  the  good  depart  1 

When  the  soul  of  the  godly  away  shall  fly, 
Who  shall  lay  the  loss  to  heart  1 

He  has  gone  into  peace — ^he  has  laid  him  down, 
To  sleep  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day ; 

And  he  shall  wake  on  that  holy  mom. 
When  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 

But  ye  who  worship  in  sin  and  shame 

Your  idol  gods,  whate'cr  they  bo: 
Who  scof!^  in  your  pride,  at  your  Maker's  name. 

By  the  pebbly  stream  and  the  shady  tree, — 

Hope  in  your  mountains,  and  hope  in  your  streams, 
Bow  down  in  their  worship,  and  loudly  pray ; 

Trust  in  your  strength,  and  believe  in  your  dreams, 
But  the  wind  shall  carry  them  all  away. 

There 's  one  who  drank  at  a  purer  fountain, 
One  who  was  wash'd  in  a  purer  flood : 

He  shall  inherit  a  holier  mountain, 
He  shall  worship  a  holier  God. 

But  the  sinner  shall  utterly  fail  and  die, 
Whclm'd  in  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea; 

And  God,  from  his  throne  of  light  on  high. 
Shall  say,  there  is  no  peace  for  thee. 


EPITHALAMIUxM. 

I  SAW  two  clouds  at  morning. 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun. 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on. 

And  mingled  into  one ; 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  bloas'd^ 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 

And  join  their  course,  with  silent  forces 
In  peace  each  other  greeting; 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green. 

While  dimpling  eddies  play'd  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream. 

Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease — 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 
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TO  THE  DEAD. 

How  many  now  are  dead  to  ma 

That  live  to  otheia  yet! 
How  many  are  alive  to  me 
Who  crumble  in  their  graves,  nor  see 

Here,  far  beneath  the  tainted  foam 
That  frets  above  our  peaceful  home ; 
We  dream  in  joy,  and  wake  in  love. 
Nor  know  the  rage  that  yells  above. 
There's  quiet  in  the  deep. 

That  sickening,  smking  look,  which  we 
Till  dead  can  ne*er  forget 

Beyond  the  blue  seas,  far  away. 

MR.  MERRY'S  LAMENT  FOR  "LO 
TOM." 

One  died  in  prison,  tu  away, 
Where  stone  on  stone  shut  out  the  day, 
And  never  hope  or  comfort's  ray 
In  his  lone  dungeon  shone. 

Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  me. 

Though  months  and  years  have  paas'd ; 
In  a  lone  hour,  his  sigh  to  me 
Comes  like  the  hum  of  some  wild  bee. 
And  then  his  form  and  face  I  see, 

As  when  I  saw  him  last. 

And  one  with  a  bright  lip,  and  cheek. 

And  eye,  is  dead  to  me. 
How  pale  the  bloom  of  his  smooth  cheek  I 
Hia  lip  was  cold — it  would  not  speak: 
His  heart  was  dead,  for  it  did  not  break: 

And  his  eye,  for  it  did  not  see. 

Then  for  the  living  be  the  tomb, 

And  for  the  dead  the  smile ; 
Engrave  oblivion  on  the  tomb 
Of  pulseless  life  and  deadly  bloom,— 
Dim  is  such  glare:  but  bright  the  gloom 

Around  the  funeral  pile. 


THE  DEEP. 

Thsbe's  beauty  in  the  deep: 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky ; 
And,  though  the  lights  shine  bright  on  high. 
More  soflly  do  the  sea-gems  glow. 
That  sparkle  in  the  depths  below ; 
The  rainbow's  tints  are  only  made 
When  on  the  waters  they  are  laid ; 
And  sun  and  moon  most  sweetly  shine 
Upon  the  ocean's  level  brine. 

There's  beauty  in  the  deep. 

There's  music  in  the  deep: — 
It  is  not  in  the  surf's  rough  roar, 
Nor  in  the  whispering,  shelly  shore, — 
They  are  but  earthly  sounds,  that  tell 
How  little  of  the  sea-nymph's  shell, 
That  sends  its  loud,  clear  note  abroad, 
Or  winds  its  softness  through  the  flood. 
Echoes  through  groves,  with  coral  gay, 
And  dies,  on  spongy  banks,  away. 

There 's  music  in  the  deep. 

There's  quiet  in  the  deep: — 
Above,  let  tides  and  tempests  rave. 
And  earth-bom  whirlwin'ls  wake  the  wave ; 
Above,  let  care  and  fear  contend 
With  sin  and  sorrow,  to  the  end: 


**  Let  HI  think  of  tbem  that  sleep. 
Full  many  a  flitboin  deep. 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsiflore." 

Tht  cruise  is  over  now. 

Thou  art  anchored  by  the  ahore^ 
And  never  more  shalt  thou. 

Hear  the  storm  around  thee  roar; 
Death  has  shaken  out  the  sands  of  thy  gist 
Now  around  thee  sports  the  whale. 
And  the  porpoise  snufis  the  gale. 
And  the  night-winds  wake  their  wail, 
As  they  pass. 

Th3  sea-grass  round  thy  bier 

Shall  bend  beneath  the  tide. 
Nor  tell  the  breakere  near 

M'^here  thy  manly  limbs  abide ; 
But  the  granite  rock  thy  tombstone  shall  b( 
Though  the  edges  of  thy  grave 
Are  the  combings  of  the  wav&— 
Yet  unheeded  they  shall  rave 
Over  thee. 

At  the  piping  of  all  hands. 

When  the  judgment  signal 's  spread- 
When  the  islands,  and  the  lands. 
And  the  seas  give  up  their  dead. 
And  the  south  and  the  north  shall  come ; 
When  the  sinner  is  dismay'd. 
And  the  just  man  is  afraid. 
Then  heaven  be  thy  aid. 
Poor  Tom. 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  lea^ 
Have  they  that  **  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  of  1 — Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods,  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms — 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us — when  the  sto 
Of  the  vrild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet. 
Has  lefl  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colours  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops — ^he  had  not  sighed. 

The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now 
The  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  bli 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store : 
While  man  enjoys  the  breexe  that  sweeps  aim 
The  bright,  blue  sky  above  him,  and  thai  bom 
Magnificently  all  the  forest's  pride. 
Or  whispere  through  the  evergreens,  and  aaki, 
«  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  antmui  leave 
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STANZAS. 

Icam  strew  the  forest  walk, 
ther**!  are  the  pale  wild  flowers; 
hangs  blackening  on  the  stalk, 
w-drops  fall  in  frozen  showers. 
re  the  spring's  green  sprouting  bowers, 
imer's  rich  and  mantling  vines, 
tumn,  with  her  yellow  hours, 
id  plain  no  longer  shines. 

I  clear  and  wild-toncd  note, 
«e  and  swellM  from  yonder  tre^— 
i,  with  too  sweet  a  throat, 
)erch*d,  and  raised  her  song  for  me. 
nter  comes,  and  where  is  she  1 
here  summer  wings  will  rove, 
buds  are  fresh,  and  every  tree 
ith  the  notes  of  love. 

the  breath  of  southern  sky, 
sh  the  flower  that  blushes  there, 
em  breeze  that  rustics  by 
*ave8  too  green,  and  buds  too  fair; 
St  tree  stands  strippM  and  bare, 
1  beneath  the  ice  is  dead, 
mtain  top,  with  sleety  hair, 
r  the  snows  its  reverend  head. 

ivith  all  the  birds,  and  seek 
ier  clime,  with  livelier  flight, 

the  sun,  the  evening's  cheek, 
.ve  me  lonely  with  the  night. 
Q  upon  the  cold  north  light, 

where  all  its  glories  shone,-— 
lat  it  all  is  fair  and  bright, 
t  it  all  is  cold  and  gone. 


THE  STORM  OF  WAR. 

E  was  felt,  the  storm  of  war! 
1  an  earthquake's  roar; 
d  upon  the  mountain  height, 
smoked  along  the  shore. 
lerM  in  a  dreaming  ear, 
up  the  farmer  sprang ; 
!r*d  in  a  bold,  true  heart, 
a  warrior's  harness  rang. 

led  by  a  widow's  door,— 
at  her  hope  did  fail ; 
)led  through  a  leafy  grove, 
a  maiden's  check  was  pale, 
upon  the  sleeping  sea, 
waves  around  it  howl ; 
"s  from  top  to  foaming  top, 
rowning  ocean's  scowL 

nder  sail'd  the  merchant  ship, 
3  was  peace  upon  her  deck ; 
ndly  flag  from  the  mast  was  torn, 
the  waters  whelm'd  the  wreck. 

tune  blast  that  bore  her  down 

a  gallant  daring  sail, 
red  the  might  of  the  blackening  storm, 
Iftngfa'd  in  the  roaring  gale. 


The  stream,  that  was  a  torrent  once. 

Is  rippled  to  a  brook, 
The  sword  is  broken,  and  the  spear 

Is  but  a  pruning^hook. 
The  mother  chides  her  truant  boy, 

And  keeps  him  well  from  harm; 
While  in  the  grove  the  happy  maid 

Hangs  on  her  lover*^  arm. 

Another  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

Another  wave  u  there, 
And  floats  abroad  triumphantly 

A  baimer  bright  and  fair. 
And  peaceful  hands,  and  happy  hearts. 

And  gallant  spirits  keep 
Each  star  that  decks  it  pure  and  bright, 

Above  the  rolling  deep. 


THE  GUERILLA. 

Though  friends  are  false,  and  leaders  &il, 

And  rulers  quake  with  fear; 
Though  tamed  the  shepherd  in  the  vale, 

Though  slain  the  mountaineer; 
Though  Spanish  beauty  fill  their  arms. 

And  Spanish  gold  their  purse- 
Sterner  than  wealth's  or  war's  alarms 

Is  the  wild  Guerilla's  curse. 

No  trumpets  range  us  to  the  fight: 

No  signal  sound  of  drum 
Tells  to  the  foe,  that,  in  their  might, 

The  hostile  squadrons  come. 
No  sunbeam  glitters  on  our  spears, 

No  warlike  tramp  of  steeds 
Gives  warning — for  the  first  that  hears 

Shall  be  the  first  that  bleeds. 

The  night-breeze  calls  us  from  our  bed. 

At  dew-fall  forms  the  line, 
And  darkness  gives  the  signal  dread 

That  makes  our  ranks  combine: 
Or  should  some  straggling  moonbeam  lie 

On  copse  or  lurking  hedge, 
rr  would  flash  but  from  a  Spaniard's  eye. 

Or  from  a  dagger's  edge. 

rr  is  clear  in  the  sweet  vale  below, 

And  misty  on  the  hill ; 
The  skies  shine  mildly  on  the  foe. 

But  lour  upon  us  still. 
This  gathering  storm  shall  quickly  burst. 

And  spread  its  terrors  far, 
And  at  its  front  we'll  be  the  first. 

And  with  it  go  to  war. 
« 
O !  the  mountain  peak  shall  safe  remain — - 

'T  is  the  vale  shall  be  despoil'd, 
And  the  tame  hamlets  of  the  plain 

With  ruin  shall  run  wild ; 
But  liberty  shall  breathe  our  air 

Upon  the  mountain  head. 
And  freedom's  breezes  wander  here, 

Here  all  their  firagrance  shed. 
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THE  SEA-BIRD»S  SONG. 

Ox  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 
On  the  deep  ia  ihe  marbicr  s  denth, 
Who,  to  feiir  of  the  tempesl  a  strangWTj 
Sees  the  last  buhble  burst  of  hin  breath  t 
T  is  the  sea-birct,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  dpafmir^ 
The  Bea-binl^  fiea-bml^  «ea-bird| 
Ths  onlj  frime»«  there» 

Who  w fitch E9  thrir  course,  who  so  mildlj 
Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze  ? 

Who  lists  t^  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 
Are  claspM  in  the  arms  of  the  seas ! 
*Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c 

Who  hovers  on  high  o'er  the  lover, 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck  1 

Whow  wing  is  Mn'  wing  tbit  can  covvr^ 
Wifit  iti^j  mIjuJow  th^  fotuiilormg  wreck  1 
'TiithcBoa-hifd^&c. 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow, 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave, 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  for  a  pillow. 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
I  'm  a  sea-bird,  &c« 

My  fwH  on  tlifi  Iceberg  hmi  lighted. 

When  hoanco  tliewild  vindB  veer  about, 
Mj  pyo,  whfii  the  bark  is  benighted, 
Scefi  thfl  iuiDp  of  the  light-house  go  out. 
I  *m  the  sen-htrdf  sea-bird^  aea-bird. 

Lone  looker  on  destpsii ; 
The  BCA-b^rd^  8eft*hlrd,  fiea^-Eiini, 
The  only  witness  there. 


TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I  PRAT  thee,  by  thy  mother's  face, 

And  by  her  look,  and  by  her  eye, 
By  evcTy  decent  mEitron  grace 
TT^iit  hover*d  round  the  reating^placA 

Where  thy  young  head  did  Ik- ; 
And  by  the  voice  that  fioothcd  thine  ear, 
The  hymn,  tlio  «miie,  the  slphj  the  tear. 

That  niatch*d  thy  changefyt  rtiood  ; 
By  every  prayer  thy  mother  taught, 
By  every  bUssiog  that  nhe  sought, 

I  pray  thee  to  be  good. 

Is  not  th©  Ji^itiUnq,  when  it  wakes, 

1l«»  tye  npaii  the  wood  around. 
And  on  ita  ncw-flGtI|^<*>d  pinions  takes 
ItH  taste  of  leaves,  niij  boughs,  and  brakes— 

Of  motion*  9.\ghU  nnd  soirndt-^— 
Is  it  not  ]lk«!  the  parciil       Then 
Be  like  thy  mother,  child,  and  when 

Thy  wing  is  bold  and  strong, — 
As  pure  and  steady  be  thy  light, 
As  high  and  heavenly  be  thy  flight, 

As  holy  be  thy  song. 


SALMON  RIVER.^ 


Hk  vlrldls  tenors  pr«tezlt  arandioe  rijm 
Minciuf.— ViBoiL. 


'Tis  a  sweet  stream— and  so,  'tis  true,  an 
111  at,  undieturhM*  save  by  the  harmless  bra 
Of  ixiiinic  rapid  or  slight  waterfall. 

Pursue  their  wjty 
By  motisy  bnnk.  >ncl  darkly  waving  wood. 
By  rock,  ih\it  ^^lei^^'  the  delu^'  fix'd  has  sto« 
Showing  to  sun  and  inuon  thetr  czisping  flo 

By  night  and  day. 

But  yet  there's  something  in  it*  humble  rai 
Something  in  iu  pure  iv^ve  and  sloping  bai 
Where  the  dt^r  fqxirt^df  and  the  joiuig  fiiwa 

With  tinscaned  look 
There  *fl  much  in  itA  wild  hifliory,  that  tc«m 
With  all  tImt'K  nuperstkioaa — and  that  seec 
To  match  our  fancy  atid  eke  o<6t  our  dieani! 

In  that  small  brook. 

Havoc  has  been  upon  its  peaceful  plain. 
And  blood  has  dropp'd  there,  like  the  drops  o 
The  corn  grows  o'er  the  still  graTcs  of  the  i 

And  many  a  quiver, 
Fill'd  from  the  reeds  that  grew  on  yonder  I 
Has  &p«nt  ttveif  In  carnage.     Now  'tis  stil 
And  whiiTtliLng  plough  boy ^  ofl  their  nml^s 

From  Salmon  tiver. 

Here,  say  old  men,  the  Indian  magi  made 
Their  Apetiii  by  moonlight  or  beneath  the 
That  ^hroudti  M^qtiester'd  rock,  or  darkening 

Or  tangled  ddL 
Here  Piiimp  came,  and  MiAxro^nxo, 
And  avk*d  abjut  their  fortunes  long  ago. 
As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  ¥ritch  might  si 

Old  Samusl. 

And  here  the  black  fox  roved,  that  howi'd  an< 
His  thick  tail  to  the  hunters,  by  the  brook 
Where  they  pursued  their  game,  and  him  i 

For  earthly  fox ; 
Thinking  to  shoot  him  like  a  shaggy  bear. 
And  his  soft  peltry,  stripp'd  and  dress'd,  tc 
Or  lay  a  trap,  and  from  his  quiet  lair 

Transfer  him  to  a  box. 

Such  are  the  tales  they  tell.    ^T  is  haitl  to 
About  a  little  and  unnoticed  stream, 
That  few  have  heard  of— but  it  is  a  theme 

I  cliance  to  lovt 
And  one  day  I  may  tune  my  rye-atraw  rec 
And  whistle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
Done  on  x\iU  river — ^vhidif  if  there  be  na 

ril  try  to  prove. 

•  This  river  enters  into  the  Oonaectkat  at  Bast 
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[Boni,11V7.    Died,  1801.] 


.TSB  CoLTON  wai  born  in  Rutliind  county, 
at,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1797.  When 
leventeen  yeara  of  age  he  determined  to 
a  liberal  education,  and  commenced  with 
tous  energy  his  preparatory  studies.  In 
B  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  received 
kleyan  prize  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  de- 
the  valedictory  poem,  when  he  graduated, 
\.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  the  Theolo- 
eminary  at  Andover,  where  he  remained 
ears,  giving  much  of  his  time  to  literature, 
iting,  besides  various  moral  and  critical  dis- 
Ds,  a  **  Sacred  Drama,"  which  was  acted  by 
lents  at  one  of  their  rhetorical  exhibitions, 
elaborate  poem  pronounced  when  his  class 
i  their  diplomas.  On  being  ordained  an 
list,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Congre- 
1  church,  he  became  Professor  of  Moral 
phy  and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  Scientific  and 
^  Academy  at  Middletown,  then  under  the 
ncy  of  Captain  Aldex  Partridqe.  While 
Ing  this  position,  he  wrote  a  prize  <<  Essay 
elling ;''  a  **  Discussion  of  the  Genius  of 
ge;"  "The  Moral  Power  of  the  Poet, 
',  and  Sculptor,  contrasted,"  and  many  con- 
ns in  verse  and  prose  to  the  public  journals, 
;he  signature  of  *<  Bertram."  In  1828  he 
d  his  professorship,  and  settled  in  Wash- 
as  editor  of  the  **  American  Spectator,"  a 
gazette,  which  he  conducted  with  indus- 
i  such  tact  and  temper  as  to  preserve  the 
ntimate  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
J  party  to  which  it  was  opposed.  He  was 
lly  a  favourite  with  President  Jacksok, 
as  accustomed  to  send  for  him  two  or  three 
ji  a  week  to  sit  with  him  in  his  private 
Bf ;  and  when  Mr.  Colton's  health  declined, 
t  a  sea  voyage  was  recommended  by  his 
ana,  the  President  offered  him,  without  soli- 
1,  a  consulship  or  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Navy, 
tter  was  accepted,  and  he  held  the  office 
830  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
first  appointment  was  to  the  West  India 
aa,  in  which  he  continued  but  seven  or  eight 
I.  He  next  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
flag-ship  Constellation,  Commodore  Read, 
the  three  yean  of  his  connection  with  this 
he  travelled  through  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
isia  Minor,  visited  Constantinople,  and 
lis  way  to  Paris  and  London.  The  results 
>bservations  are  partially  given  to  the  pub- 
'olumes  entitled  «  Ship  and  Shore,"  and 
sit  to  Constantinople  and  Athens."  Soon 
tie  publication  of  these  works,  he  was  ap- 
i  historiographer  to  the  South  Sea  Survey- 
1  Exploring  Expedition ;  but  the  ultimate 
on  of  the  force  designed  for  the  Pacific 
m^  and  the  resignation  of  his  associates, 


induced  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of  this  office, 
for  which  he  had  made  very  careful  preparations 
in  ethnographical  studies. 

He  was  now  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  chaplain  successively  of  the  Navy  Yard 
and  the  Naval  Asylum.  In  this  city  I  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  for  several  years  en- 
joyed his  frequent  society  and  intimate  friendship. 
In  1841  and  1842,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  added  to  his  official  duties  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Philadelphia  **  North  American,"  and 
in  these  and  the  following  yean  he  wrote  much 
on  religious  and  literary  subjects  for  other  jour- 
nals. In  1844  he  delivered  before  the  literary 
societies  of  the  University  of  Vermont  a  poem 
entitled  «<  The  Sailor."  In  the  summer  of  1846 
he  was  married,  and  in  the  following  autumn  was 
ordered  to  the  Congress,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Pa- 
cific squadron,  in  which  he  arrived  off  the  western 
coast  of  America  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  incidents  of  the 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  are  detailed  with  more 
than  his  usual  felicity  in  the  book  called  **  Deck 
and  Port,"  which  he  published  in  1850. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Mon- 
terey, he  was  appointed  alcalde,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, of  that  city,  an  office  demanding  untiring 
industry,  zeal,  and  fortitude.  He  displayed  in  it 
eminent  feithfulncss  and  ability,  and  won  as  much 
the  regard  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  the  respect  of  his  more  immediate 
associates.  Besides  performing  his  ordinary  du- 
ties he  established  the  fint  newspaper  printed 
in  California,  **  The  Califomian ;"  built  the  first 
school-house  in  the  territory ;  and  also  a  large  hall 
for  public  meetings,  which  the  citizens  called 
«  Colton  Hall,"  in  honour  of  his  public  spirit  and 
enterprise.  It  was  during  his  administration  of 
afTaira  at  Monterey  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  was  first  made ;  and  the 
honour  of  first  making  it  publicly  known  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  whether  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
belongs  properly  to  him.  It  was  fint  announced 
in  a  letter  bearing  his  initials,  in  the  Philadelphia 
«  North  American,"  and  the  next  day  in  a  letter 
also  written  by  him,  in  the  New  York  **  Journal 
of  Commerce." 

Mr.  Colton  returned  to  his  home  early  in  the 
summer  of  1860,  anticipatmg  yean  of  undisturbed 
happiness.  With  an  attached  family,  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  good  reputation,  and  a  fortune  equal 
to  his  desires,  he  applied  himself  leisurely  to  the 
preparation  of  his  manuscript  journals  for  the 
press,  and  the  revision  of  his  earlier  publications. 
He  had  completed,  besides  <*  Deck  and  Port,"  al- 
ready mentioned,  **  Three  Yean  in  California," 
and  had  nearly  ready  for  the  printer  a  much 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  ''Ship  and 
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WALTER  COLTON. 


Shore,"  which  was  to  be  followed  by  «  A  Visit  to 
Constantinople,  Athens,  and  the  iEgean,"  a  col- 
lection of  his  «  Poems,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Mis- 
cellanies of  Literature  and  Religion."  His  health 
however,  began  to  decline,  and  a  cold,  induced  by 
exposure  during  a  visit  to  Washington,  ended  in 
disease  which  his  physician  soon  discovered  to  be 
incurable.  Being  in  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  January,  I  left  my  hotel  to  pay  him  an 
early  visit,  and  found  the  death  signs  upon  his 
door ;  he  had  died  at  two  o'clock  that  morning, 
surrounded  by  his  relations,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends  the  Rev.  Albert  Dabnes  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Hookeb — died  very  calmly, 
without  mortal  enemies  and  at  peace  with  God. 


Mr.  CoLTON  was  of  an  eminently  geni 
tnre,  fond  of  society,  and  with  such  qusli 
made  him  always  a  welcome  associate.  I 
tensive  and  various  travel  had  left  upon  his 
ory  a  thousand  delightful  pictures,  whict 
reflected  in  his  conversation  so  distinctly  an 
such  skilful  preparation  of  the  mind,  that  hi 
panions  lived  over  his  life  with  him  as  oftct 
chose  to  summon  its  scenes  before  them. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  in  the 
of  Mr.  CoLTOX  indications  of  genius,  but 
of  his  pieces  display  a  quiet  humour  and 
ment  of  feeling,  and  they  have  general 
merit  of  being  apparently  fruits  of  his  on 
perience. 


THE   SAILOR. 

A  sATLon  ever  loves  to  be  in  motion, 

Roaming  about  he  scarce  knows  where  or  why ; 
He  looks  upon  the  dim  and  sliadowy  ocean 

As  home,  abhors  the  land  ;  and  cVn  the  sky. 
Boundless  and  l)eautilul,  has  nauglit  to  please. 
Except  some  clouds,  which  promise  him  a  breeze. 

He  is  a  child  of  mere  impulse  and  passion, 
Lovincc  his  friends,  and  generous  to  his  foea^ 

And  fickle  as  the  most  ephemeral  fashion, 
Save  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  his  clothes, 

And  in  a  set  of  phrases  which,  on  land. 

The  wisest  head  could  never  understand. 


He  thinks  his  dialect  the  very  l)cst 
That  ever  flow'd  from  any  human  lip. 

And  whether  in  his  prayers,  or  at  a  jest. 
Uses  the  terms  for  managing  a  ship ; 

And  even  in  death  would  order  up  the  helm, 

In  hope  to  clear  the  «  undi^over^d  realm." 

He  makes  a  friend  where'er  he  mccto  a  shore. 
One  whom  he  cherishes  with  some  affection ; 

But  leaving  port,  he  thinks  of  her  no  more. 
Unless  it  l»e,  perchance,  in  some  reflection 

Upon  his  wicked  ways,  then,  with  a  sigh, 

Resolves  on  reformation — ere  he  die. 

In  calms,  he  gazes  at  the  slcepinc;  sea. 

Or  seeks  his  lines,  and  sets  hiinscli*  to  angling. 

Or  takes  to  politics,  and,  being  free 

Of  facts  and  full  of  feeling,  falls  to  wrangling : 

Then  recollects  a  distant  eye  and  lip, 

And  rues  the  day  on  which  he  saw  a  ship: 

ITien  looks  up  to  the  sky  to  watch  each  cloud. 
As  it  displays  its  faint  and  flcctinq  form ; 

Then  o'er  the  calm  begins  to  mutter  loud. 

And  swears  he  would  exchanq^o  it  for  a  storm, 

Tornado,  any  thing — to  put  a  close 

To  this  most  dead,  monotonous  repose. 

An  order  given,  and  he  obeys,  of  course. 

Though  'twere  to  run  lus  ship  upon  the  rocks — 

Captuie  a  squadron  with  a  Iwat's-crew  force^ 
Or  batter  down  the  massive  granite  blocka 

Of  some  huge  fortress  with  a  swivel,  pike. 

Pistol,  sught  that  will  throw  a  ball,  or  strike. 


He  never  shrinks,  whatever  may  betide ; 

His  weapon  may  be  shiver *d  in  his  hand, 
His  last  companion  shot  down  at  his  aide, 

Still  he  maintains  his  Arm  and  desperate  st 
Bleeding  and  battling — with  his  colours  £ist 
As  nail  cxm  bind  them  to  his  shattcr'd  i 


I  love  the  sailor — ^his  eventful  life — 

His  generous  spirit — his  contempt  of  dan 

His  flrmness  in  the  gale,  the  wreck,  and  stri 
And  though  a  wild  and  reckless  ocean-rai 

Gon  grant  he  make  that  port,  when  life  is  o 

Where  storms  are  husird,  and  billows  break  m 


MY  FIRST  LOVE.  AND   MY  LAS 

Catraba,  when  the  many  silent  tears 

Of  beauty,  bending  o'er  thy  b*^ 
Bespoke  the  change  familiar  to  our  feanv, 

I  coukl  not  think  thy  spbit  yet  had  fled— 
So  like  to  life  the  slunil>er  death  hod  cast 
On  tliy  sweet  face,  my  first  love  and  my  bs( 
I  watchM  to  see  those  lids  their  light  unfold. 

For  still  thy  forehead  rose  serrne  and  tadr, 
As  when  those  raven  ringlets  richly  roll'd 

OVr  life,  which  dwelt  in  thouglit  and  beauty  1 
Thy  check  the  while  was  rosy  with  the  then 
That  flush'd  along  the  spirit's  mystic  dream. 
Thy  lips  were  circled  with  that  silent  smile 

Which  oA  around  their  dewy  fictihness  w( 
When  some  more  happy  thought  or  harmlea 

Upon  thy  warm  and  wandering  fancy  broJ 
For  tliou  wert  Nature's  child,  and  took  the  U 
Of  every  pulse,  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

I  watch'd,  and  still  believed  that  thou  wouldst^ 
When  others  came  to  place  thee  in  the  rii 

I  thought  to  see  tliis  seeming  sluntber  Iveak, 
As  I  have  seen  a  light,  transparent  cloud 

Disperse,  which  o'er  a  star's  si^-cet  fare  had  tl 

A  shadow  like  to  that  whi(*h  veifd  thine  owi 

But,  no:  there  was  no  token,  look,  or  breath 
The  tears  of  those  around,  the  tolling  bell 

And  hearse  told  us  at  last  that  this  was  dead 
I  know  not  if  I  breathed  a  last  farewell ; 

But  since  that  day  my  sweetest  hours  have  ] 

In  thought  of  thee,  my  first  love  and  my  lail 


WILLIAM  B.  WALTER. 


[BMtt.  aboot  1796.    Dltd.  18».] 


;  American  ancestor  of  William  B. 
as  "  the  good  old  puritan/*  as  Whit- 
ihim,  the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Wal- 
as  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
ras  aoon  after  ordained  as  colleague  of 
Eliot.  Ho  was  a  great  grandson  of 
d  Increase  Matiiee,  one  of  the  most 
haracters  in  the  ecclei«iastical  and  civil 
lew  England  ;  a  grandson  of  the  Rev- 
lANiEL  Walter,  many  years  a  dis- 


WHERE  IS  HE  I 


as  on  the  waters  deep, 
I,  far  distant  and  unknown  ; 
ould  feel,  his  eye  could  weep, 
rings  other  than  his  own  ; 
lid  seem  what  others  be, 
em :  but  where  is  he  ? 
rough  this  grove  of  love — 
jy  lone  —  and  climb  the  hill, 
vas  wont  in  life  to  rove ; 
ooks  calm  and  pleasant  still ; 
his  bower  and  cypress  tree-— 
f  gloom — but  where  is  he? 
•ove  shines  now  as  bright 
heaven's  blue  depths,  as  once  it  shone ; 
roll  beautiful  in  light, 
I  around  the  Eternal's  throne; 
^  birds  are  full  of  glee, 
I  are  sweet:  but  where  is  hel 
of  the  moon  on  high — 
fht  lake — seems  as  sofUy  calm; 
8  richly  throng  the  sky ; 
It  winds  breathe  their  fragrant  balm ; 
bright  that  deep  blue  sea 
waves:  but  where  is  hel 
wreath  he  twined ;  but  now 
r  wreath  is  twined  in  vain ; 
the  bosom's  warmest  glow, 
r  give  it  life  again ! — 
lark  and  strange  to  me, 
ask :  oh,  where  is  he  ? 
harp ;  the  magic  strings, 
liest  sounds  of  music  pour — 
vild,  as  if  the  wings 
I's  dark  angel  swept  them  o'er ; 
are  lulled !     It  may  not  be ! 
whisper :  Where  is  be  ? 
as  on  the  waters  deep ; 
s  is  on  an  unknown  shore ; 
I  long  and  dreamless  sleep, 
shall  see  his  face  no  more, 
tale !  he  died  for  me  ! 
enough! — but  where  is  he ! 


tinguished  minister  of  Roxbury ;  and  a  son  of  the 
Reverend  William  Walter,  D.D.,  sometime 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1818.  In  1821  he  published 
in  Boston  two  volumes,  entitled  **8ukey,"  and 
«•  Poems."  Of  «*  Sukey"  a  third  edition  was  print- 
ed the  same  year  in  Baltimore.  He  confesses  an 
anxiety  for  fame,  and  informs  us  that  these  works 
are  the  measure  of  his  best  abilities. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  POEM  «T0  AN 
INFANT." 

An !  little  deemest  thou,  my  child. 
The  way  of  life  is  dark  and  wild  — 
Its  sunshine,  but  a  light  whose  play 
Serves  but  to  dazzle  and  betray — 
Weary  and  long;  its  end,  the  tomb, 
W^here  darkness  spreads  her  wings  of  gloom ; 
That  resting-place  of  things  which  live. 
The  goal  of  all  that  earth  can  give. 

It  may  be  that  the  dreams  of  fame, 
Proud  Glory's  plume,  the  warrior's  name, 
Shall  lure  thee  to  the  field  of  blood. 
Where,  like  a  god,  war's  fiery  flood 
May  bear  thee  on ;  while,  far  above. 
Thy  crimson  banners  proudly  move, 
Like  the  red  clouds  which  skirt  the  sun, 
When  the  fierce  tempest>day  is  done ! 

Or  lead  thee  to  a  cloister'd  cell. 
Where  Learning's  votaries  lonely  dwell — 
The  midnight  lamp  and  brow  of  care, 
The  frozen  heart  that  mocks  despair. 
Consumption's  fires  that  burn  the  cheek, 
1'he  brain  that  throbs,  but  will  not  break, 
The  travail  of  the  soul,  to  gain 
A  name,  and  die — alas!  in  vain. 

Thou  reckest  not,  sweet  slumberer,  there, 
Of  this  world's  crimes ;  of  many  a  snare 
To  catch  the  soul ;  of  pleasures  wild. 
Friends  false,  foes  dark,  and  hearts  beguiled ; 
Of  Passion's  ministers  who  sway. 
With  iron  sceptre,  all  who  stray; 
Of  broken  hearts  still  loving  on. 
When  all  is  lost,  and  changed,  and  gone ! 

Thy  tears  will  flow,  and  thou  wilt  weep 
As  he  has  wept  who  eyes  thy  sleep. 
But  weeps  no  more :  His  heart  is  cold, 
Warp'd,  sicken'd,  sear'd,  with  woes  untold. 
And  be  it  so !  the  clouds  which  roll 
Dark,  heavy,  o'er  my  troubled  soul, 
Bring  with  them  lightnings,  which  illume, 
To  shroud  the  mind  in  deeper  gloom  ! 
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JAMES  WALLIS  EASTBURN. 


[Bon,im.    Di«d«1819.] 


Thb  literary  career  of  James  Wallis  East- 
BUBN  was  80  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Robert  C.  Sands,  that  its  roost  interesting  fea- 
tures will  necessarily  be  stated  in  the  biography 
of  that  author.  He  was  a  son  of  J  ahes  E  astburx, 
a  well-known  New  York  bookseller,  and  a  brother 
of  Manton  Eastburn,  now  bishop  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  MassachusetU.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  in  New  York, 
studied  theology  under  Bishop  GRiswoLD,at  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island,  and,  being  admitted  to  orders, 
was  settled  m  Virginia.  Declining  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  professional  oc- 
cupations, however,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November,  1819,  he  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Santa  Cruz,  as  a  last  resource  for  recruiting  his  ex- 


TO  PNEUMA. 

Tempests  their  furious  course  may  sweep 
Swiftly  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Darkness  may  lend  her  gloomy  aid, 
And  wrap  the  groaning  world  in  shade; 
But  man  can  show  a  darker  hour, 
And  bend  beneath  a  stronger  power: 
There  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul, 
A  glo*  m  where  wilder  billows  roll ! 

The  bowling  wilderness  may  spread 
Its  pathless  deserts,  parched  and  dread, 
Where  not  a  blade  of  herbage  blooms. 
Nor  yields  the  breeze  its  soft  perfumes; 
Where  silence,  death,  and  horror  reign, 
Uncheck'd,  across  the  wide  domain: 
There  is  a  desert  of  the  mind 
More  hopeless,  dreary,  undefined. 

There  sorrow,  moody  discontent, 
And  gnawing  care  are  wildly  blent; 
There  horror  hangs  her  darkest  clouds, 
And  the  whole  scene  in  gloom  enshrouds; 
A  sickly  ray  is  cast  around, 
Where  naught  but  dreariness  is  found; 
A  feeling  that  may  not  be  told. 
Dark,  rending,  lonely,  drear,  and  cold. 

The  wildest  ills  that  darken  life 

Are  rapture,  to  the  bosom's  strife; 

The  tempest,  in  its  blackest  form. 

Is  beauty,  to  the  bosom's  storm; 

The  ocean,  lashed  to  fury  loud. 

Its  high  wave  mingling  with  the  cloud, 

Is  peaceful,  sweet  serenity. 

To  passion's  dark  and  boundless  sea. 

There  sleeps  no  calm,  there  smiles  no  rest. 
When  storms  are  warring  in  the  breast; 
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hausted  constitution,  and  died  at  8ea,fourda; 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty -two  years. 

*♦  Yamoyden"  was  planned  by  young  Ea5 
during  his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  Kir 
lip's  wars,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  he  undoi 
wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  and 
contos;  but  the  genius  of  Sands  is  appa 
the  more  remarkable  passages  of  the  poem, 
must  have  been  the  author  of  much  the  ; 
part  of  it,  though  he  modestly  withheld  hi) 
from  the  title  page,  on  its  publication,  after 
burn's  death.  Besides  an  unfinished  n 
version  of  the  Psalms,  Eastbubn  left  a  ' 
of  manuscript  poems,  from  which  a  consii 
number  of  specimens  were  published  : 
*<  United  States  Literary  Gazette"  fur  1824 


There  is  no  moment  of  repose 
In  bosoms  lashed  by  hidden  woes; 
The  scorpion  stings,  the  fury  rears 
And  every  trembling  fibre  tears. 
The  vulture  preys,  with  bloody  beak. 
Upon— the  heart  that  can  but  break! 


SONG  OF  AN  INDIAN  MO  THE 


Sleep,  child  of  my  love !  be  thy  slumber  i 
As  the  redbird's  that  nestles  secure  on  the  i 

Be  the  visions  that  visit  thee  fairy  and  bri| 
As  the  de  wdrops  that  sparkle  around  with  tl 

Oh,  soft  flows  the  breath  from   thine  in 

breast ; 

In  the  wild  wood  deep  cradles, in  roses,  thy 

But  her  who  protects  thee,  a  wanderer  unl 

He  forsakes,  or  surrounds  with  his  pbantc 

dread. 

I  fear  for  thy  father !  why  stays  he  so  long 
On  the  shores  where  the  wife  of  the  giai 
thrown. 

And  the  sailor  oft  lingered  to  hearken  her  i 
So  sad  o'er  the  wave,  ere  she  hardened  to  i 

He  skims  the  blue  tide  in  his  birchen  cano 
Where  the  foe  in  the  moonbeams  his  patl 
descry ; 

The  ball  to  its  sco(>e  may  speed  rapid  and 
And  lost  in  the  wave  be  thy  father's  dcatl 

The  PowERthatis round  us, whoee  preseocei 
In  the  gloom  and  the  solitude  felt  by  the  i 

Protect  that  frail  bark  in  its  lonely  career. 
And  shield  thee  when  roughly  li&'a  billow 
roll. 


ROBERT  C.   SANDS. 


(Bon,  17m    DM^IOBO 


listory  of  American  literature,  for  the  period 
.as  already  paned,  will  contain  the  names 
men  of  greater  genius,  or  more  general 
-,  than  RoBBBT  C.  Sakds.  His  life  has 
itten  so  well  by  his  intimate  friend,  Gu- 
.  Verplajtck,  LL.  D.,  that  I  shall  attempt 
present  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  of  that 
Lshed  scholar  and  critic« 
s  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (where 
•r,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  his  pa- 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  an 
merchant,)  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1799. 
ry  early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  great 
is  of  apprehension,  and  facility  of  acquir- 
w  ledge.  When  seven  years  old,  he  began 
r  the  Lami  language,  and  at  thirteen  he 
litted  to  the  sophomore  class  of  Columbia 
He  had  already,  under  Mr.  Fiitdlat, 
irk,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whxlplxt,  of 
»rk,  made  great  progress  in  classical  know- 
\nd  while  in  the  college,  which  had  long 
ting^ished  for  sound  and  accurate  instruc- 
the  dead  languages,  he  excelled  all  his 
tea  in  ancient  learning,  and  was  equally 
111  in  the  mathematics  and  other  branches 
r.  In  his  second  collegiate  year,  in  con- 
1  with  his  friend  Eastbubs^,  and  some 
udents,  he  establlBhed  a  periodical  entitled 
Moralist,"  and  afterward  another,  called 
mic  Recreations,"  of  both  of  which  he 
le  principal  contents.  He  was  graduated 
,  and  soon  after  became  a  student  in  the 
:e  of  David  B.  Oodxx,  one  of  the  most 
lished  advocates  of  the  time.  He  pursued 
d  studies  with  great  ardour ;  his  course  of 
was  very  extensive ;  and  he  became  not 
niliar  with  the  more  practical  part  of  pro- 
J  knowledge,  but  acquired  a  reUsh  for  the 
;  doctrines  and  subtle  reasonings  of  the 
common  law. 

he  found  time  for  the  study  of  the  classics; 
company  with  two  or  three  friends,  read 
o(  the  most  difficult  of  the  Greek  authors, 
and  critically.  His  love  of  composition 
ed  to  grow  upon  him.  He  wrote  on  all 
I,  and  for  all  purposes ;  and,  in  addition  to 
and  verses,  on  topics  of  his  own  choice, 
ered  to  write  orations  for  the  commence- 
iplays  of  young  graduates,  verses  for  young 
md  even  sermons  for  young  divines.  8eve- 
le  latter,  written  in  an  animated  style,  were 
dmired,  when  delivered  in  the  pulpit  with 
nphasis  and  discretion,  to  congregations 
le  suspected  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
r  edification.  One  of  them,  at  least,  has 
inted  under  the  name  of  the  clergyman  by 
t  was  delivered.     In  1817  he  published  a 


poem,  which  he  had  begun  and  in  great  part  writ- 
ten four  years  before.  It  was  called  "The  Bridal 
of  Vaumond,"  and  was  a  metrical  romance,  founded 
on  the  same  legend  of  the  transformation  of  a  de- 
crepit and  miserable  wretch  into  a  youthful  hero, 
by  compact  with  the  infernal  powers,  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  Btboh's  <<  Deformed  Trans- 
formed." 

It  was  during  the  period  of  these  studies,  that 
he  and  three  of  his  friends,  of  as  many  difTurent 
professions,  formed  an  association,  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  character,  under  the  name  of  the  Lite- 
rary Confederacy.  The  number  was  limited  to 
four;  and  they  bound  themselves  to  preserve  a 
friendly  communication  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper  means,  to  ad- 
vance their  mutual  and  individual  interest,  to  advise 
each  other  on  every  subject,  and  to  receive  with 
good  temper  the  rebuke  or  admonition  which  might 
thus  be  given.  They  proposed  to  unite,  from  time 
to  time,  in  literary  publications,  covenanting  so- 
lemnly that  no  matter  hostile  to  the  great  principles 
of  religion  or  morals  should  be  published  by  any 
member.  This  compact  was  most  faithfully  kept 
to  the  time  of  Sands's  death,  though  the  primary 
objects  of  it  were  gradually  given  up,  as  otlier  duties 
engrossed  the  attention  of  its  members.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  the  confederacy  contri- 
buted largely  to  several  literary  and  critical  ga- 
zettes, besides  publishing  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  the  city  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  the 
« Amphilogist,"  and  a  second  under  that  of  the 
"Neologist,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  very  widely  circulated  and  republished  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Saxds  wrote  a  large 
portion  of  these,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

His  friend  Eastburs^  had  now  removed  to 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  where,  after  studying  divi- 
nity for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Gbiswold,  he  took  orders,  and  soon  after  settled 
in  Virginia.  A  regular  correspondence  was  kept 
up  between  the  friends ;  and  the  letters  that  have 
been  preserved  are  filled  with  the  evidence  of  their 
literary  industry.  Eastburn  had  undertaken  a 
new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  the 
pressure  of  his  clerical  duties  and  his  untimely 
death  prevented  him  from  ever  completing.  Sands 
was  led  by  curiosity,  as  well  as  by  his  intimacy 
with  Eastburn,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew.  It  was  not  very  profound,  but  it 
enabled  him  to  try  his  skill  at  the  same  transla- 
tion ;  and  he  from  time  to  time  sent  his  friend  a 
Psalm  paraphrased  in  verse. 

But  amid  their  severer  studies  and  their  literary 
amusements,  they  were  engaged  in  a  bolder  poeti- 
cal enterprise.  This  was  a  romantic  poem,  founded 
on  the  history  of  Philip,  the  celebrati'd  sachem 
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of  the  Pequmls,  and  leader  of  tlie  great  Indian  wan 
a^diiibt  ihc  New  England  colonists  in  1G65  and 
1676.  It  was  planned  by  Eastburx.  during  his 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode 
Ifliand,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pcquod  race, 
whi^re  the  Hceno  is  laid.  In  the  year  following, 
when  he  vi&itcd  New  York,  the  plan  of  the  story 
wjiK  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  his  friend.  "We 
had  then,"  said  Sands,  "n?ad  nothinar  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  our  plot  was  formed  from  a  hasty  glance 
into  a  few  pagi's  of  Hub  baud's  Narrative,  After 
E\sTBUtt^*«  return  to  Bristol,  the  |K)em  was  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  parts  severally  assigned,  and 
transmitted,  reciprocally,  in  the  course  of  como- 
8j)onil('nce.  It  was  commenced  in  Noveml)er,  1817, 
and  linished  before  the  summer  of  1818,  except  the 
concluding  stanzas  of  the  sixth  canto,  which  were 
added  afti?r  Mr.  Eastburx  left  Bristol.  As  the 
fable  was  defective,  from  our  ie^norance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  execution  was  also,  from  the  same  cause, 
and  the  hasty  mo<le  of  com])osition,  in  every  re- 
spect imperfect.  Mr.  Eastbtrx  was  then  pre- 
paring^ to  take  orders;  and  his  studies,  with  that 
view,  ensrroswfl  his  attention.  He  was  ordained 
in  Orlolwr,  1818.  Between  that  time  and  the 
period  of  his  ;;oini»  to  Accomack  county,  Virginia, 
whence  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  .a  congregation,  he  transcril)ed  the  first  two  can- 
tos «)f  this  poem,  with  but  few  material  variations, 
from  the  first  collating  copy.  The  Libours  of  hi« 
ministry  left  him  no  time  even  for  his  most  de- 
lightful amusement  Ho  had  made  no  further 
progress  in  the  correction  of  the  work  when  he 
returned  to  New  York,  in  July,  1819.  His  health 
was  then  so  much  impaired,  that  writing  of  any 
kind  was  too  great  a  labour.  He  had  packed  up 
the  manuscript;^,  intending  to  finish  his  second 
copy  in  Santa  Cruz,  whither  it  was  recommended 
to  him  to  go.  as  the  last  resource  to  recruit  his  ex- 
haunted  constitution."  He  died  on  the  fourth  day 
of  his  passage,  on  the  second  of  Decemlwr,  1819. 
The  work,  thus  left  imperfect,  was  revised,  ar- 
ranged, and  completctl,  with  many  additions,  by 
Sax  IIS.  It  wa-s  introduced  by  a  proem,  in  which 
the  Burxiving  poet  mourned,  in  noble  and  touch- 
ing Ht rains,  the  accomplished  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  work  was  published  under  the  title  of  "Ya- 
moyden,"  at  New  York,  in  1820.  It  unquestion- 
ably shows  some  marks  of  the  youth  of  its  authors, 
bi^sides  other  imi)erfections  arising  from  the  mode 
of  its  coinpo*iilion,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  a 
serious  impediinont  to  a  clear  connection  of  the 
pi  )t.  and  a  vivid  and  congruous  conception  of  all 
the  characters.  Yet  it  has  high  merit  in  various 
ways.  It"!  di'scriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  alike 
accnnfo  and  iKautiful.  Its  style  is  flexible,  flow- 
ing, and  fK>etical.  It  is  rich  throughout  with  histo- 
rical and  antitpiarian  knowle<lge  of  Indian  history 
auvl  tradition;  and  every  thing  in  the  customs,  man- 
ner*, sujicrstitions,  and  story  of  the  aborigines  of 
Nt'w  I.'rj'*l:ind,  that  could  l>e  applied  to  poetical 
purposes,  is  used  with  skill,  judgment,  and  taste. 

In  1820.  Sixns  was  adinitt(.>d  to  the  bar,  and 
opt^ried  Jin  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
entered  upon  his  professional  career  with  high 


hopes  and  an  ardent  love  of  the  leaming  of  ik 
law.  His  first  attempt  aa  an  advocate  was,  hum' 
ever,  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  disheartened  hy  At 
result  Though  he  continued  the  business  of  ■ 
attorney,  he  made  no  second  attempt  of  cco» 
quence  before  a  jury,  and  after  a  few  yean  hi 
gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  proftvioh 
During  this  period  he  persevered  in  his  law  rrai- 
ing,  and  renewed  and  extended  his  acqusintaos 
with  the  Latin  ])oet8,  and  the  « grave,  lofty  tra«^ 
dians''  of  Greece ;  acquiring  an  intimacy  furh  m 
professors  might  have  envied,  with  the  anri^Dt 
languages  and  learning.  He  hod  early  \nwtA 
French,  and  was  familiar  with  its  copious  snd  cl^ 
gant  literature;  but  he  never  much  admired  iuin^ 
in  his  multifarious  literary  conversation  and  a^ 
thorship,  rarely  quoted  or  alluded  to  a  TrenA 
author,  except  for  facts.  He  now  acquired  tbt 
Italian,  and  read  carefully  and  with  great  admiiv 
tion  all  its  great  writers,  from  Daitts  to  Altisbi. 
His  versions  and  imitations  of  Politi  ax,  Mujcti, 
and  Metastasio,  attest  how  fully  he  entered  iBts 
their  spirit  Some  time  after  ho  acquired  the  S|» 
nish  language  very  critically,  and,  atter  study  in:  it* 
more  celebmted  writers,  read  very  largely  all  the 
Spanish  historians  and  documents  he  could  Und 
touching  American  history.  In  order  to  conij-lete 
his  acquaintance  with  the  cognate  mivlern  Isn- 
guages  of  Latin  origin,  he  some  years  later  k^ 
quired  the  Portuguese,  and  read  such  of  iu,  autkon 
as  he  could  procure. 

In  1822  and  1823  he  wrote  many  articles  fv 
"The  Literary  Keview,"  a  monthly  periodical  ih« 
published  in  New  York,  which  received  great  in- 
crease of  reputation  from  his  contributions.  In 
the  winter  of  1823-4,  he  and  some  fricndtf  pu^ 
lished  seven  numbers  of  a  sort  of  mock-magaziof, 
entitled  "The  St  Tammany  Magazine."  Here  lie 
gave  the  reins  to  his  most  extra vugnnt  and  hapiii- 
est  humour,  indulging  in  parody,  burlesque,  aiid 
grotesque  satire,  thrown  ofT  in  the  gayest  rnond 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  but  as  sond-natuml 
as  satire  and  paroily  could  well  be.  In  May.  1S"^4, 
"The  Atlantic  Magazine"  was  established  in  Xew 
York,  and  placed  under  his  charge.  At  the  enJ 
of  six  months  he  gave  up  tliis  work  ;  but  whrn  it 
changed  its  name,  and  in  part  its  diameter,  and 
became  the  New  Y'ork  Review,  he  was  nvnjirsewi 
as  an  editor,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it  until 
1627.  During  this  same  period  he  assist^  io 
preparing  and  publishing  a  digest  of  equity  n*^ 
and  also  in  editing  some  other  legal  compilation^ 
enriching  them  with  notes  of  the  American  deH* 
sions.  These  publications  were,  it  is  true,  not  of 
a  high  class  of  legal  autliorship;  but  they  vbo* 
professional  reading  and  knowledge,  as  well  ai  ih* 
ready  versatility  of  his  mind.  He  had  now  bft*ora« 
an  author  by  profession,  and  looked  to  his  }ien  f« 
support,  as  heretofore  for  fame  or  for  amusement. 
When,  therefore,  an  oflfer  of  a  liberal  salary  wai 
made  him  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "New  YoA 
Commercial  Advertiser,"  a  long^^stablishcd  ud 
I  well-known  daily  evening  paper,  he  accepted  iti 
I  and  continued  his  connection  with  that  joafnal 
I  until  his  death. 
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Jxuly  task  of  political  or  literary  discuui'on 
from  giving  him  sufficient  literary  employ- 
His  mind  overflowed  in  all  directions  into 
oumals,  even  some  of  different  political 
LS  from  thoee  which  he  supported.  He  had 
m<ity  for  innocent  and  playful  literary  mia- 
It  was  his  sport  to  excite  public  curiosity 
ag  extracts,  highly  spiced  with  fashionable 
18  and  satire,  ^from  the  forthcoming  novels" 
novel,  in  truth,  was,  and  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
:  else  to  entice  some  unhappy  wight  into  a 
or  historical  newspaper  discussion,  then  to 
him  anonymously,  or,  under  the  mask  of 
er  editor,  to  overwhelm  him  with  history, 
uotations,  and  authorities,  all,  if  necessary, 
tctured  for  the  occasion;  in  short,  like 
[■kaue's  "merry  wanderer  of  the  night,"  to 
I  unsuspecting  victim  around  "through  bog, 
I  bush,  through  brier/*  One  instance  of 
artivc  propensity  occurred  in  relation  to  a 
cr»y  about  the  material  of  the  Grecian  crown 
ry,  which  arose  during  the  excitement  in 
)f  Grecian  Uberty  some  years  ago.  Several 
ua  young  men,  fresh  from  their  college 
had  exhausted  all  the  learning  they  could 
:  on  this  grave  question,  cither  from  their 
:quaintance  with  antiquity,  or  at  second 
rom  the  writers  upon  Grecian  antiquities, 
iKRE,  Potter,  Barthelemi,  or  the  more 
PdschalU  de  Cowna;  till  Savds  gprew 
f  seeing  so  much  scholarship  wasted,  and 
the  controversy  by  an  essay  filled  with  ex- 
learning,  chiefly  fabricated  by  himself  for 
asion,  and  resting  mainly  on  a  passage  of 
VI  t's,  quoted  in  the  original  Greek,  for  which 
I  vain  to  look  in  any  edition  of  that  author, 
;  or  modem.  Ho  had  also  other  and  graver 
ments.  In  182S,  some  enterprising  print- 
iposed  to  supply  South  America  with  Spa^ 
K>ks  suited  to  that  market,  and  printed  in 
''ork.  Among  the  works  selected  for  this 
e  were  the  original  letters  of  Cortes,  the 
ror  of  Mexico.  No  good  life  of  Cortes 
Eisting  in  the  English  or  Spanish  language, 
was  employed  by  the  puhlishers  to  prepare 
hich  was  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
d  to  the  edition.  He  was  fortunately  re- 
from  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of 
lis,  by  finding  in  the  liBrary  of  the  Now 
historical  Society  a  choice  collection  of  on- 
Spanish  authorities,  which  afforded  him  all 
9  desired.  His  manuscript  was  translated 
lanish,  and  prefixed  to  the  letters  of  the  Con- 
lor,  of  which  a  largo  edition  was  printed, 
the  original  remained  in  manuscript  until 
*s  writings  were  collected,  after  his  death, 
Verplancx.  Thus  his  work  had  the  sin- 
fortune  of  being  read  throughout  Spanish 
ra,  in  another  language,  while  it  was  totally 
wn  in  its  own  country  and  native  tongue. 
Aer  completing  this  piece  of  literary  labour, 
ime  accidentally  engaged  in  another  under- 
which  afforded  him  much  amusement  and 
ation.  The  fashion  of  decorated  literary 
s,  which  the  English  and  French  had  bor- 


rowed some  yean  before  from  the  literary  alma* 
nacs,  so  long  the  favourites  of  Germany,  had 
reached  the  United  States,  and  the  booksellera  in 
the  principal  cities  were  ambitiously  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  "Souvenirs,**  "Tokens,**  and 
other  annual  volumes.  Mr.  Bliss,  a  bookseller 
of  New  York,  desirous  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
same  way,  pressed  Mr.  Sands  to  undertake  the 
editorehip  of  a  work  of  this  sort.  This  he  at  first 
declined ;  but  it  happened  tliat,  in  conversation 
with  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Vkrplanck  and  Mr. 
Brtaht,  a  regret  was  expressed  that  the  old 
fashion  of  Queen  AN!rE*s  time,  of  publishing  vo- 
lumes of  miscellanies  by  two  or  three  authora 
together,  had  gone  out  of  date.  They  had  the 
advantage,  it  was  said,  over  our  ordinary  maga- 
zines, of  being  more  select  and  distinctive  in  the 
characters  and  subjects,  and  yet  did  not  impose 
upon  the  authors  the  toil  or  responsibility  of  a 
regular  and  separate  work.  In  this  way  Pope  and 
Swift  bad  published  tlieir  minor  pieces,  as  had 
other  writera  of  tliat  day,  of  no  small  merit  and 
fame.  One  of  the  party  profKvsed  to  publish  a 
little  volume  of  their  own  miscellanies,  in  humble 
imitation  of  tlie  English  wits  of  the  hist  century. 
It  occurred  to  Sands  to  combine  this  idea  with 
the  form  and  decorations  of  the  annual.  The  ma- 
terials of  a  volume  were  ha<<tily  prepared,  amid 
other  occupations  of  the  several  authors,  without 
any  view  to  profit,  and  more  for  amu«K.>inent  than 
reputation;  the  kindnoss  of  several  artists,  with 
whom  Saxdh  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  furnished 
some  respectable  embcllishmenis ;  and  thus  a  ini»- 
cellany  which,  with  the  excoption  of  two  short  poeti- 
cal contributions,  was  wholly  written  by  Mr.  8 1  xds 
and  his  two  friends  above  named,  w;is  published 
with  the  title  of  "  The  Talisman,'*  and  undt^r  the 
name  and  character  of  an  imai^nary  author,  Fuax- 
CTS  Herbert,  Esq.  It  was  favourably  rcceiviMl, 
and,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  publisher,  a  second 
volume  was  as  hastily  prepare*!  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  same  persons.  Of  this  publication 
about  one-fourth  was  entirely  from  Sani)s*s  pen, 
and  about  as  much  more  was  his  joint  work  with 
one  or  another  of  his  friends.  This,  as  the  reader 
must  have  remarked,  was  a  favourite  mode  of  au- 
thorship with  him.  He  composed  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  and,  delighting  in  the  work  of  composi- 
tion, it  gave  him  additional  pleasure  to  make  it  a 
social  enjoyment.  He  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  presence  of  others,  in  which  most  authors  find 
a  restraint  upon  the  free  course  of  their  thoughts 
and  fancies,  was  to  him  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  excitement.  This  was  peculiarly  visible  in 
gay  or  humorous  writing.  In  social  compositions 
of  this  nature,  his  talent  for  ludicrous  description 
and  character  and  incident  rioted  and  revelled,  so 
that  it  generally  became  more  the  business  of  his 
coadjutor  to  chasten  and  sober  his  thick-coming 
fancies,  than  to  furnish  any  thing  like  an  equal 
contingent  of  thought  or  invention.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  such  joint-stock  authorship  it  is  necessary 
that  one  of  the  associates  should  possess  SAjrns*s 
unhesitating  and  rapid  fluency  of  written  style, 
and  his  singular  power  of  seizing  the  ideas  and 
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images  of  hii  firiendfl,  and  aisimilating  them  per- 
fbctly  to  hii  own. 

His  "  Dream  of  'Patatttziv"*  a  poem,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  his  researches  into  Mexican  history, 

*  **  Papaivtzin,  a  Mexican  princeti,  litter  of  Motkvc- 
SOMA,  and  widow  of  the  governor  of  TIateloIco,  died,  ai 
wat  •iippoted,  in  the  palace  of  the  latter,  in  1509.  Her 
funeral  rites  were  celebrated  with  the  usual  pomp ;  her 
brother  and  all  the  nobility  attending.  She  wati  buried 
in  a  cave,  or  subterranean  grotto,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
same  palace,  near  a  reservoir  in  which  she  usually  bathed. 
The  entrance  of  the  cave  was  closed  with  a  utone  of  no 
great  size.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  a  little  girl,  five 
or  six  years  old,  who  lived  in  the  palace,  was  going  from 
her  mother's  house  to  the  residence  of  the  princess*! 
niujnr-domo,  in  a  farther  part  of  the  garden ;  and  pniising 
by,  ghe  heard  the  princens  calling  to  her  eoeoton^  a  phrase 
used  to  call  and  coax  children,  Sec.  Sec.  The  princess  sent 
the  liltic  girl  to  call  her  mother,  and  much  alarm  was  of 
course  cxciiod.  At  length  the  King  of  Tezcuco  was  noti- 
fled  of  her  reiiurrertion  ;  and,  un  his  representation,  Mo- 
TEPCzoMA  himself,  full  of  terror,  visited  her  with  his  chief 
nobility.  He  asked  her  if  she  woh  his  sister.  *  I  am,*  said 
fbe,  Mhe  same  whom  you  buried  yesterday.  I  am  alive, 
and  desire  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen,  as  it  imports  to 
know  it.'  Then  the  kings  lat  down,  and  tiie  othen  re- 
mained standing,  marvelling  at  what  tliey  heard. 

**Tiiun  the  princess,  resuming  her  diocourse,  said; — 
'After  my  life,  or,  if  that  is  possible,  alYer  sense  and  the 
power  of  motion  departed,  incontinently  I  found  myself 
in  a  vant  plain,  to  which  there  was  no  bound  in  any  direc- 
tion. In  the  midst  I  discerned  a  road,  which  divided  into 
various  paths,  and  on  one  side  was  a  great  river,  whose 
waters  made  a  frightful  rushing  noise.  Being  minded  to 
leap  into  it  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  a  fair  youth  stood 
before  my  eyes,  of  noble  presence,  clad  in  long  robes, 
white  as  snow,  and  resplendent  as  the  sun.  He  had  two 
wings  of  beautiAil  plumage,  and  bore  this  sign  on  his  fore- 
head, (so  saying,  the  princess  made  with  her  Angers  the 
sign  of  the  crosi*;)  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  'Stay, 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  pass  this  river.  God  loves  thee,  al- 
though thou  dotft  not  know  it.*  Thence  he  led  me  along 
the  shores  of  tlte  river,  where  I  saw  many  skulls  and 
human  bones,  and  heard  such  doleful  groans,  that  they 
moved  me  to  compassion.  Then,  turning  my  eyes  to  the 
river,  I  saw  in  it  divers  great  barks,  and  in  them  many 
men,  difr<^rent  from  those  of  these  regions  in  dress  and 
complexion.  They  were  white  and  bearded,  having 
siandardfl  in  their  hands,  and  helmets  on  their  heads. 
Then  the  young  man  said  to  me,  *God  wills  that  you 
should  live,  that  you  may  bear  testimony  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  are  to  occur  in  these  countries.  The  cla- 
mnurs  thou  hast  heard  on  these  banks  are  those  of  the 
souls  of  thinn  ancestors,  which  are  and  ever  will  be  tor- 
mented in  punishment  of  their  sins.  The  men  whom 
thou  sef^Ht  passing  in  the  barks,  are  those  who  with  arms 
will  make  thtimselves  masters  of  this  country;  and  with 
thnm  will  rome  also  an  annunciation  of  the  true  God, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  When  the  war  is  finished, 
and  the  ablution  promulgated  which  washes  away  sin, 
thou  olialt  be  first  to  receive  it,  and  guide  by  thine  exam- 
ple all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land.*  Thus  having  said, 
the  young  man  di^aptwarcd;  and  I  found  myself  restored 
to  life— ro«e  from  the  place  on  which  I  lay— liAed  the 
stono  from  the  sepulchre,  and  issued  forth  from  the  gar- 
den. whi*ro  tlte  servants  found  me.* 

**'  MoTEi'CzoMA  went  to  his  house  of  mourning,  full  of 
heavy  thoughts,  saying  nothing  to  his  sister,  (whom  he 
would  never  see  again,)  nor  to  the  King  of  Tezcuco,  nor 
to  hi.-i  courtiers,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a 
feverish  fnntasy  of  the  princess.  She  lived  many  years 
a(t«>rward,  and  in  1524  was  baptized.** 

This  incident,  says  Claviqbro,  was  universally  known, 
and  nndi;  a  creat  noioc  at  the  time.  It  is  described  in 
several  M<>xi<:an  pictures,  and  affidavits  of  its  truth  were 
R<!ut  to  the  court  of  Spain.— 7^  Talismam. 


is  remarkable  for  the  religioas  solemnitj  of  di 
thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  the  imagny.  n 
the  flow  of  the  versification.  It  was  first  pubfidM 
in  <«The  Talisman,"  for  the  year  1839. 

His  next  literary  employment  was  the  poU 
cation  of  a  new  «*Life  of  Paul  Joitks,"  fioo  or 
ginal  letters  and  printed  and  manuscript  matcriil 
furnished  him  by  a  niece  of  tlie  commodore.  H 
at  first  meditated  an  entirely  original  work,  a 
attractive  and  discursive  as  he  could  make  it;  bi 
various  circumstances  limited  him  in  great  part  I 
compilation  and  correction  of  the  materials  fin 
nishcd  him,  or,  a»)  he  termed  it  in  one  of  bis  letim 
in  his  accustomed  quaintness  of  phrase,  "u^wtdii 
some  English  duodecimos,  together  with  all  tb 
manuscripts,  into  an  American  octavo,  withos 
worrying  his  brains  much  about  the  matter."  Tld 
biography  was  printed  in  1831,  in  a  cloeely-printo 
octavo,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  and  most  autiioi 
tic  narrative  of  the  life  of  this  gallant,  chivaliooi 
and  erratic  father  of  the  American  navy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  a  work.  rntitM 
**  Tales  of  the  Glauber  Spa,"  was  published  in  Xnr 
York.  This  was  a  series  of  original  tales  1>t  di^ 
ferent  authors — BaiAirT,  PAULniHO,  Lkggstt, 
and  Miss  Sedgwick.  To  this  collection  Si^M 
contributed  the  introduction,  which  is  tinged  «iik 
his  peculiar  humour,  and  two  of  the  tales,  both  ot 
which  are  written  in  his  happiest  vein. 

The  last  finished  composition  of  Saitbs  waii 
little  poem  entitled  "The  Dead  of  183S,"wbkft 
appeared  anonymously  in  "The  Comroercral  Aii- 
verUser,'*  about  a  week  before  his  own  death.  He 
was  destined  to  join  those  whom  he  mounel 
within  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  same  ;eir. 
Crarlks  F.  HoFFXA^r  had  then  just  estaMnlKd 
"The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  and  Sa5d«,« 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  about  four  o'cIoA 
in  the  afternoon,  sat  down  to  finish  an  article  «• 
"  Esquimaux  liiterature,"  which  he  had  ent^ 
to  furnish  for  that  periodical.  Aflcr  writinjr  villi 
a  pencil  the  following  line,  suggested,  probablT,t7 
some  topic  in  the  Greenland  mythology, 

**0,  think  not  my  spirit  amoni;  you  shidef," 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  discafie  vhirb 
removed  his  own  spirit  from  its  material  dwrliinf* 
Below  this  line,  on  the  original  manusrript  wpr« 
observed,  afler  his  death,  several  irregular  pe»fl|' 
marks,  extending  nearly  across  the  pn»f.  m  if 
traced  by  a  hand  that  moveil  in  darkncMf^  or  no 
longer  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  will.  He  m#i 
opened  the  door,  and  attempted  to  pass  out  of  th< 
room,  but  fell  on  the  threshold.  On  bcint;  a^^sistrd 
to  his  chamber,  and  placed  on  the  bed,  he  vras 
ol)served  to  raise  his  powerless  right  arm  with  lli« 
other,  and  looking  at  it,  to  shed  tears.  He  hhottlr 
afler  relapsed  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  he  newf 
awoke,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  from  the  attack, 
expired  without  a  struggle.  He  died  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  when  his  talents,  enriched  by  study 
and  the  experience  of  life,  and  invigorated  by  foo- 
stant  exercise,  were  fully  matured  for  greaipr  tuA 
bolder  literary  enterprise  than  any  he  hail  yet 
essayed.  His  death  was  deeply  moomed  by  many 
friends,  and  most  deeply  by  those  who  knew  himbeH 
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EM  TO  YAMOYDEN. 

fragmenU  of  a  broken  itrain, 
either  bard  shall  e'er  e«ay ! 
n  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  agaiot 
oke  them,  in  a  happier  day : 
M  the  ocean  breeze  its  desert  way, 
murmurs  o*er  the  moaning  wave ; 
feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay, 
e  minstrel's  hallow'd  honours  crave; 
3uried  deep,  in  that  untimely  grave ! 

r  youth,  with  thee  began  the  love 
ng ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
ealms  of  splendours  past  to  rove, 
steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 
le  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom,  gleams 
s,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
J  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
roud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page, 
awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear, 
'Ids,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
?  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear, 
^ive  palaces  shrill  echoing,  stole ; 
we  mark,  uncurb'd  by  all  control, 
iven,  the  Theban  eagle's  flight ; 
nunion  with  the  musing  soul 
ird,  who  sought,  mid  pagan  night, 
lian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light 

't  tum'd,  to  that  fair  land,  but  late 
m  the  strong  spell  that  bound  it  fast, 
!Ty,  brooding  o'er  the  waters,  sate 
key,  till  three  millenniums  pass'd ; 
tation's  noblest  work  was  last ; 
n  it  was  vouchsafed,  to  see 
X  wonder,  long  by  clouds  o'ercast, 
I  sacred  awe,  that  it  might  be 
I  a  home,  most  worthy  for  the  free. 

ireninners  strange  and  meet  were 

d  freedom,  only  dream'd  before ; — 
e  morning  mists,  that  linger'd  round 
nd  story,  as  the  hue  they  bore, 
their  mother;" — or  they  knew  no 


;  that  their  secret  should  he  told ; 
e  grave  and  silent ;  and  such  lore, 
ram,  they  loved  not  to  unfold, 
tmitted  tales  their  sires  were  taught 

»  commoners,  from  her  they  drew 
wants,  and  leam'd  not  how  to  hoard ; 
om  strength  and  wisdom  crown'd 
lew, 

ser^'ile  reverence,  as  their  lord, 
mountain  summits  they  adored 
K>d  Spirit,  in  his  hi;;h  abode, 
beir  incense  and  orisons  pour'd 
ting  presence,  that  abroad 
ugh  all  hia  works,— tlieir  Father, 
nd  Goo. 


And  in  the  mountain  mist,  the  torrent's  spimj, 
The  quivering  forest,  or  the  glassy  flood. 
Soft-falling  showers,  or  hnes  of  orient  day, 
They  imaged  spirits  beautiful  and  good ; 
But  when  the  tempest  roar'd,  with  voices  mde^ 
Or  fierce  red  lightning  fired  the  forest  pine. 
Or  withering  heats  untimely  sear'd  the  wood, 
The  angry  forms  they  saw  of  powers  malign ; 
These  they  besought  to  spare,  those  bless'd  for  aid 
divine. 

As  the  fresh  sense  of  life,  through  every  vein. 
With  the  pure  air  they  drank,  iuBpiring  came, 
Comely  they  grew,  patient  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  as  the  fleet  deer's,  agile  was  their  frame ; 
Of  meaner  vices  scarce  they  knew  the  name ; 
These  simple  truths  went  down  from  sire  to  son,^ 
To  reverence  age, — ^tho  sluggish  hunter's  shame 
And  craven  warrior's  infamy  to  shun, —    [done. 
And  still  avenge  each  wrong,  to  friends  or  kindred 

From  forest  shades  they  peer'd,  with  awful  dread, 
When,  uttering  flame  and  thunder  from  its  side, 
The  ocean-monster,  with  broad  wings  outspread, 
Came  ploughing  gallantly  the  virgin  tide. 
Few  years  have  pass'd,  and  all  their  forests'  pride 
From  shores  and  hills  has  vanish'd,  with  the  race. 
Their  tenants  erst,  from  memory  who  have  died, 
Like  airy  shapes,  which  eld  was  wont  to  trace. 
In  each  green  thicket's  depths,  and  lone,  sequea- 

ter'd  place. 

I 

And  many  a  gloomy  tale,  tradition  yet 
Saves  from  oblivion,  of  their  struijgles  vain. 
Their  prowess  and  their  wrongs,  for  rhymer  meet, 
To  people  scenes  where  still  their  names  remain; 
And  so  began  our  young,  delighted  strain, 
That  would  evoke  the  plumed  chieftains  brave. 
And  bid  their  martial  hosts  arise  again, 
Where  Narraganset's  tides  roll  by  their  grave, 
And  Haup's  romantic  steeps  are  piled  above  the 
wave. 

Friend  of  my  youth !  wjth  thee  began  my  song, 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long, — 
Though  not  to  me  the  muse  adverse  deny, 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry, 
Surh  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er; 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesso  would  deplore. 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 

But,  no !  the  freshness  of  the  past  shall  still 
Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be ; 
When  through  the  ideal  fields  of  song,  at  will, 
He  roved  and  gather'd  chaplets  wild  with  thee ; 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  free. 
Like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
That  sail  by  moonlight  o'er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers  gay 
Bright  gleaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ghostly 
ray;— 

And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  clear 
Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling  sees ; 
So  buoyant,  they  do  seem  to  float  in  air. 
And  silently  obey  the  noiseleaa  breeze ; 
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Till,  all  too  floon,  as  the  rode  winds  may  please. 
They  part  for  distant  ports :  the  gales  benign 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Heaven's  all-wise  decrees, 
To  its  own  harbour  sare,  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

Muses  of  Helicon !  melodious  race 
Of  JoTE  and  golden-hair'd  MnxxoBTa-E ; 
Whose  art  from  memory  blots  each  sadder  trace, 
And  drives  each  scowling  form  of  grief  away ! 
Who,  round  the  violet  fount,  your  measures  gay 
Once  trod,  and  round  the  altar  of  great  Jovx ; 
Whence,  wrapt  in  silvery  clouds,  your  nightly  way 
Ye  held,  and  ravishing  strains  of  music  wove. 
That  soothed  the  Thunderer's  soul,  and  filled  his 
courts  above. 

Bright  choir !  with  lips  untempted,  and  with  zone 
Sparkluig,  and  unapproach'd  by  touch  profime ; 
Ye,  to  whose  gladsome  bosoms  ne'er  was  known 
The  blight  of  sorrow,  or  the  throb  of  pain ; 
Rightly  invoked, — ^if  right  the  elected  swain, 
On  your  own  mountain's  side  ye  taught  of  yore. 
Whose  honour'd  hand  took  not  your  gift  in  vain, 
Worthy  the  budding  laurel-bough  it  bore, — 
Farewell!  a  long  farewell !  I  worship  you  no  more. 


DREAM  OF  THE  PRINCESS  PAPANTZIN. 

Mexitlis'  power  was  at  its  topmost  pride; 
The  name  was  terrible  from  sea  to  sea ; 
From  mountains,  where  the  tameless  Ottomite 
Maintain'd  his  savage  freedom,  to  the  shores 
Of  wild  Higueras.    Through  the  nations  pass'd. 
As  stalks  the  angel  of  the  pestilence,         [young. 
The  great  king's  messengers.     They  marked  the 
The  brave  and  beautiful,  and  bore  them  on 
For  their  foul  sacrifices.    Terror  went 
Before  the  tyrant's  heralds.     Grief  and  wrath 
Remain'd  behind  their  steps ;  but  they  were  dumb. 

He  was  as  God.     Yet  in  his  capital 
Sat  MoTEVczoNA,  second  of  that  name. 
Trembling  with  fear  of  dangere  long  foretold 
In  ancient  prophecies,  and  now  announced 
By  signs  in  heaven  and  portents  upon  earth ; 
By  the  reluctant  voices  of  pale  priests ; 
By  the  grave  looks  of  solemn  counsellors ; 
But  chief,  by  sickening  heaviness  of  heart 
That  told  of  evil,  dimly  understood. 
But  evil  which  must  come.    With  face  obscured, 
And  robed  in  night,  the  giant  phantom  rose. 
Of  his  great  empire's  ruin,  and  his  own. 
Happier,  though  guiltier,  he,  before  whose  glance 
Of  reckless  triumph,  moved  the  spectral  hand 
Thit  traced  the  unearthly  characters  of  fate. 

'T  was  then,  one  eve,  when  o'er  the  imperial  lake 
And  all  its  cities,  glittering  in  their  pomp. 
The  lord  of  glory  threw  his  parting  smiles, 
In  Tlatelolco's  palace,  in  her  bower, 
Papaxtziit  lay  reclined ;  sister  of  him 
A  t  whose  name  monarchs  trembled.  Yielding  there 
To  musings  various,  o'er  her  senses  crept 
Or  sleep,  or  kindred  death.    It  seem'd  die  stood 
In  an  illimitable  plain,  that  stretch'd 


Its  desert  continuity  around. 
Upon  the  overwearied  sight ;  in  oontrut 
With  that  rich  vale,  where  only  she  had 
Whose  everlasting  mountains,  girdling  i 
As  in  a  chalice  held  a  kingdom's  wealth 
Their  summits  freezing,  where  the  eagle 
But  found  no  resting-place.  PAPAjrrii 
On  endless  barrenness,  and  walk'd  perpi 
Through  the  dull  haze,  along  the  boundl 
Like  some  lone  ghost  in  Mictlan's  cheerh 
Debarred  from  light  and  glory.  Wandei 
She  came  where  a  great  sullen  river  pou 
ltd  turbid  watera  with  a  rushing  sound 
Of  painful  moans ;  as  if  the  inky  waves 
Were  hastening  still  on  their  complainin 
To  escape  the  horrid  solitudes.  Beyond 
What  seem'd  a  highway  ran,  with  branch 
Innumerous.  This  to  gain,  she  sought  t 
Straight  in  the  troubled  stream.  For  well 
To  shun  with  agile  limbs  the  current's  U 
Nor  fear'd  the  noise  of  waters.  She  had 
From  infancy  in  her  fair  native  lake. 
Amid  the  gay  plumed  creatures  floating  i 
Wheeling  or  diving,  with  their  changeful 
As  fearless  and  as  innocent  as  they. 

A  vision  stay'd  her  piurpose.     By  her 
Stood  a  bright  youth ;  and  startling,  as  sh 
On  his  effulgence,  every  sense  was  bounc 
In  pleasing  awe  and  in  fond  reverence. 
For  not  Tezcatlipoca,  as  he  shone 
Upon  her  priest-led  fancy,  when  from  hei 
By  filmy  thread  sustain'd  he  came  to  ear 
In  his  resplendent  mail  reflecting  all 
Its  images,  with  dazzling  portraiture. 
Was,  in  his  radiance  and  immortal  youth 
A  peer  to  this  new  god. — His  stature  wa 
Like  that  of  men ;  but  match'd  with  his, 
Of  kings  all  dreaded  was  the  crouching  n 
Of  suppliants  at  their  feet     Serene  the  1: 
That  floated  round  him,  as  the  lineament 
It  cased  with  its  mild  glory.     Gravely  s« 
The  impression  of  his  features,  which  to 
Their  lofty  loveliness  forbade :  His  eyes 
She  felt,  but  saw  not :  only,  on  his  Ixrow- 
From  over  which,  encircled  by  what  seen 
A  ring  of  liquid  diamond,  in  pure  light 
Revolving  ever,  backward  flow'd  his  locki 
In  buoyant,  waving  clusters— on  his  brow 
She  mark'd  a  cross  described ;  and  lowly 
She  knew  not  wherefore,  to  the  sacred  sij 
From  either  shoulder  mantled  o'er  his  fro 
Wings  dropping  feathery  silver ;  and  his 
Snow-white,  in  the  still  air  was  moUonles 
As  that  of  chiseird  god,  or  the  pale  sbrou 
Of  some  fear-conjured  ghost.     Her  hand 
And  led  her  passive  o'er  the  naked  banks 
Of  that  black  stream,  still  murmuring  an{ 
But,  as  he  spoke,  she  heard  its  moans  no 
His  voice  seem'd  sweeter  than  the  hymnini 
By  breve  and  gentle  souls  in  Paradise, 
To  celebrate  the  outgoing  of  the  sun. 
On  his  majestic  progress  over  heaven. 
«  Stay,  princess,"  thus  he  spoke,  «thoa  n 
O'erpass  these  waters.  Though  thoa  know't 
Nor  him,  God  loves  thee."    80  he  led  he 
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ig,  amid  hideoni  sights  and  sounds : 
o'er  scattered  skulls  and  grisly  bones 
Ik'd ;  while  underneath,  before,  behind, 
rous  wails  and  groans  protracted  long, 
le^  anguish,  screams  of  agony, 
incholy  sighs,  and  the  fierce  yell 
ess  and  intolerable  pain, 
nring,  as,  in  the  gloomy  whirlwind's  pause, 
the  malign,  distempered  atmosphere, 
nd  circle's  purple  blackness,  passed 
ng  Florentine,  who  saw  the  shades 
Pbahcbsca  and  her  paramour, — 
reaa  o'er  the  ghastly  relics  stepp'd, 
:  the  frightful  clamour ;  till  a  gleam, 
ckly  and  phosphoric  lustre  seem'd 
rom  these  decaying  bones,  lit  up 
i  river.     Then  a  pageant  came 
»bscure  tides,  of  stately  barks, 
with  their  prows  of  quaint  device, 
s,  and  ghostly  canvass,  huge  and  high, 
the  unnatural  light  and  lifeless  air. 
inled  men,  with  stem  and  angry  looks, 
)bes,  and  uncouth  armour,  stood  behind 
(cries  and  bulwarks.     One  ship  bore 
leet-pcndant,  where,  inwrought  with  gold, 
'd  the  symbol  that  adorned  the  brow 
ysterioos  guide.    Down  the  dark  stream 
the  spectral  fleet,  in  the  false  light 
;  and  fading.    Louder  then  uprose 
of  voices  from  the  accursed  strand, 
ones,  solemn  and  sweet,  again 
-leader  spoke.     "  Princess,  God  wills 
I  shouldst  live,  to  testify  on  earth 
nges  are  to  come :  and  in  the  world 
suige  comes  never,  live,  when  earth  and  all 
*9  shall  have  pass'd  like  earth  away, 
that  pierced  thy  soul  and  chill'd  thy  veins 
of  thy  tormented  ancestors, 
their  torment  cease ;  for  God  is  just. 
*d, — since  first  from  Aztlan  led  to  rove, 
,  in  quest  of  change,  their  kindred  tribes— 
they  rested,  with  foul  sacrifice 
I'd  the  shuddering  earth.    Their  monn- 
cemented,  after  ages  pass'd,         [ments, 
wonder  of  fantastic  guess 
Her  shall  behold.     For,  broken,  then, 
own  ugly  idols,  buried,  bum'd, 
ments  spum'd  for  every  servile  use, 
and  scatter'd  to  the  reckless  winds. 
Is  of  their  origin  shall  be. 
!ir  cruelty  and  untamed  pride, 
d  and  died  condemn'd;  whether  they 
upon  a  soil  that  was  not  theirs,     [dwelt 
as  it  was,  and  won  by  stealth 
I  the  slimy  margent  of  the  lake, 
d  tho  earth  for  roots  and  unclean  worms ; 
in  bondage  to  another  race, 
1  them  not   Driven  forth,  they  wander'd 
►le  want,  until  they  came  [then 

m  the  thriftless  rock  the  nopal  grew, 
the  hungry  eagle  perch'd  and  scream'd, 
led  Tenochtitlan ;  rearing  first, 
ous  care,  a  cabin  for  their  god 
pocHTLf,  and  with  murderous  rites 
o  his  guardianship  themselves 


And  all  their  issue.     Quick  the  nopal  climb'd, 
Ito  harsh  and  bristly  growth  towering  o^er  all 
The  vale  of  Anahuac     Far  for  his  prey. 
And  farther  still  the  ravenous  eagle  flew ; 
And  still  with  dripping  beak,  but  thirst  unslaked. 
With  savage  cries  wheel'd  home.   Nine  kings  have 

reign'd. 
Their  records  blotted  and  besmear'd  with  blood 
80  thick  that  none  may  read  them.   Down  the  stairs 
And  o'er  the  courts  and  winding  corridors 
Of  their  abominable  piles,  uprear'd 
In  the  face  of  heaven,  and  naked  to  the  sun. 
More  blood  has  flow'd  than  would  have  fiU'd  the  lakes 
O'er  which,  enthroned  midst  carnage,  they  have  sat, 
Heaping  their  treasures  for  the  stranger's  spoil. 
Prodigious  cruelty  and  waste  of  life. 
Unnatural  riot  and  blaspheming  pride, — 
All  that  God  hates, — and  all  that  tumbles  down 
Great  kingdoms  and  luxurious  commonwealths. 
After  long  centuries  waxing  all  corrupt,^ 
In  their  brief  annals  aggregated,  forced, 
And  monstrous,  are  compress'd.    And  now  the  cup 
Of  wrath  is  full ;  and  now  the  hour  has  come. 
Nor  yet  unwarn'd  shall  judgment  overtake 
The  tribes  of  Aztlan,  and  in  chief  their  lords, 
Mexitlis'  blind  adorcra.     As  to  one 
Who  feels  his  inward  malady  remain, 
Howe'er  health's  seeming  mocks  his  destiny, 
In  gay  or  serious  mood  the  thought  of  death 
Still  comes  obtrusive ;  so  old  prophecy. 
From  age  to  age  preserved,  has  told  thy  race 
How  strangers,  from  beyond  the  rising  sun. 
Should  come  with  thunder  arm'd,  to  overturn 
Their  idols,  to  possess  their  lands,  and  hold 
Them  and  their  children  in  long  servitude. 

«  Thou  shalt  bear  record  that  the  hour  is  nigh. 
The  white  and  bearded  men  whose  grim  array 
Swept  o'er  thy  sight,  are  those  who  are  to  come. 
And  with  strong  arms,  and  wisdom  stronger  far, 
Strange  beasts,  obedient  to  their  mastera'  touch, 
And  engines  hurling  death,  with  Fate  to  aid, 
Shall  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  Aztequcs'  line. 
And  lay  their  temples  flat    Horrible  war. 
Rapine,  and  murder,  and  destruction  wild 
Shall  hurry  like  the  wliirlwind  o'er  the  land. 
Yet  with  the  avcngera  come  the  wonl  of  peace ; 
With  the  destroyers  comes  the  bread  of  life ; 
And,  as  the  wind-god,  in  thine  idle  creed, 
Opens  a  passage  with  his  boisterous  breath 
Through  which  the  genial  watere  over  earth 
Shed  their  reviving  showers ;  so,  when  the  storm 
Of  war  has  pass'd,  rich  dews  of  heavenly  grace 
Shall  fall  on  flinty  hearts.   And  thou,  the  flower, — 
Which,  when  huge  cedars  and  most  ancient  pines, 
Coeval  with  the  mountains,  are  uptorn. 
The  hurricane  shall  leave  unharm'd, — thou,  then, 
Shalt  be  the  first  to  lift  thy  drooping  head 
Renew'd,  and  cleansed  from  every  former  stain. 
"  The  fables  of  thy  people  teach,  that  when 
The  deluge  drown'd  mankind,  and  one  sole  fiair 
In  fragile  bark  preserved,  escaped  and  climb'd 
The  steeps  of  Colhuacan,  daughtere  and  sons 
Were  bom  to  them,  who  knew  not  how  to  frame 
Their  simplest  thoughts  in  speech ;  till  from  the 
A  dove  pour'd  forth,  in  regulated  sounds,      [grove 
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£ach  varied  form  of  language.    Then  they  spake, 
1'hough  neither  by  another  understood. 
But  thou  shalt  then  hear  of  that  holiest  Dove, 
Whirh  is  the  Spirit  of  the  eternal  Gon. 
When  all  was  void  and  dark,  he  moved  above 
Infinity;  and  from  l)cneath  his  wings 
Earth  and  the  waters  and  the  islands  rose ; 
The  air  was  quickenM,  and  the  world  hod  life. 
Then  all  the  lamps  of  heaven  began  to  shine, 
And  man  was  made  to  gaze  upon  their  fires. 

"Among  thy  fathers'  visionary  talcs, 
Thou  'st  heard,  how  once  near  ancient  Tula  dwelt 
A  woman,  holy  and  devout,  who  kept 
The  tcm])lc  pure,  and  to  its  platform  saw 
A  glolHj  of  emerald  plumes  descend  from  heaven. 
Placing  it  in  her  bosom  to  adorn 
Her  idol's  sanctuary,  (so  the  t^ile 
Runs,)  she  conceived,  and  bore  Mexitlt.     He, 
When  other  children  had  assailM  her  life. 
Sprang  into  being,  nil  ecjuipp'd  for  war ; 
His  green  plumes  dancing  in  their  circlet  bright, 
liikc  sheaf  of  sun-lit  s]iray  cresting  the  bed 
Of  angry  torrents.     Roufid,  as  Tonatiuh 
Flames  in  mid-heaven,  his  golden  buckler  shone ; 
Like  nimble  li;;htning  flash'd  his  dreadful  lance ; 
And  unrelenting  venijeance  in  his  eyes 
Blazed  with  its  swarthy  lustre.     He,  they  tell. 
Led  on  their  ancestors ;  and  him  the  god 
Of  wrath  and  terror,  with  the  quivering  hearts 
And  mangled  limbs  of  myriads,  and  the  stench 
Of  blood-wash'd  shrines  and  altars  they  appease. 
But  then  shall  l>e  revealM  to  thee  the  name 
And  vision  of  a  virgin  undefiled, 
Embalmed  in  holy  lu'auty,  in  whose  eyes. 
Downcast  and  chaste,  such  sacred  influence  lived, 
That  none  might  caze  in  their  pure  spheres  and  feci 
One  earth-bom  longing.     Over  her  the  Dove 
Hung,  and  the  Almighty  power  came  down.    She 
In  lowliness,  and  as  a  belple^^s  balie,  [bore 

Heir  to  man's  sorrows  and  calamities, 
His  great  Deliverer,  Conqueror  of  Death ; 
And  thou  sb;ilt  learn,  how  when  in  years  ho  grew 
Perfect,  and  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
And  in  that  purifying  rite  partook 
Which  thou  hbalt  share,  as  from  his  sacred  locks 
The  glittering  waters  dropped,  high  over  head 
The  azure  ^ault  was  op<Mi'd,  and  that  Dove 
Swiftly,  serenely  Hoatins:  downwards,  strctch'd 
His  silvery  jiinions  o'er  the  anointi?d  Lord. 
Sprinkling  celestial  dews.     And  thou  shalt  hear 
How,  when  the  sacrifice  for  man  had  gone 
In  glory  home,  as  his  chief  meswuRers 
Were  met  in  council,  on  a  mighty  wind 
The  Dove  was  borne  among  them ;  on  each  brow 
A  forked  toncrue  of  fire  unquenchable  lit ; 
And,  as  the  lambent  points  shot  up  and  waved, 
Stranpe  speech  canie  to  them ;  thence  to  every  land, 
In  every  tongue,  they,  with  untiring  steps. 
Bore  the  glad  tidinss  of  a  world  redeemed." 

Much  more,  w  hich  now  it  suits  not  to  rehearse, 
The  princess  heard.     The  historic  prophet  told 
Past,  present,  future, — things  that  since  have  been, 
And  things  that  are  to  come.     And,  as  he  ceased, 
O'er  the  black  river,  and  the  desert  jdain, 
As  o'er  the  close  of  counterfeited  scenes, 


Shown  by  the  buskin'd  muse,  a  veil  cazne  dom^   | 

Impervious;  and  his  figure  faded  swift 

In  the  dense  gloom.     But  then,  in  atarlike  Itgli, 

Thai  awful  symbol  which  adoni*d  his  brow 

In  size  dilating  show'd :  and  up,  still  ap. 

In  its  clear  splendour  still  the  same,  though  ttiB 

Lessening,  it  mounted;  and  Papatitzix  woke. 

She  woke  in  darkness  and  in  solitude. 
Slow  pansM  her  lethargy  away,  and  long 
To  her  half-dreaming  eye  that  brilliant  sign 
Distinct  appear'd.    Then  damp  and  close  she  idl 
The  air  around,  and  knew  the  poignant  smell 
Of  sjricy  herbs  collected  and  confined. 
As  those  awakening  from  a  troubled  trance 
Are  wont,  she  would  have  learn 'd  by  touch  if  nl 
The  spirit  to  the  body  was  allied. 
Strange  hindrances  prevented.     O'er  her  face 
A  mask  thick-plated  lay :  and  round  her  swathid 
Was  many  a  costly  and  encumbering  robe, 
Such  as  she  wore  on  some  high  festival, 
O'ersprcad  with  precious  gems,  raylcns  and  coM, 
That  now  press'd  hard  and  sharp  against  her  tood 
The  cumbrous  collar  round  her  slender  neck. 
Of  gold,  thick  studded  with  each  valued  stone 
Earth  and  the  sea-depths  yield  for  human  pride— 
The  bracelets  and  the  many  twisted  rings 
That  girt  her  taytcT  Hml>s,  coil  upon  coil^ 
What  were  they  in  this  dungeon's  solitude ! 
The  plumy  coronal  that  would  have  sprung 
Light  from  her  fillet  in  the  purer  air. 
Waving  in  mockery  of  the  rainl>ow  tintii. 
Now  drooping  low,  and  stecp'd  in  clogging  il«n* 
Oppressive  hung.     Groping  in  dubious  search. 
She  found  the  household  goods,  the  spindle,  b^ool!^ 
GiGALLi  quaintly  sculptured,  and  the  jnr 
That  held  tlie  useless  beverage  for  the  dead. 
By  these,  and  by  the  jewel  to  her  lip 
Attached,  the  emerald  symbol  of  tlie  soul. 
In  its  green  life  immortal,  soon  she  knew 
Her  dwelling  was  a  sepulchre.     She  loosed 
1'he  mask,  and  from  her  feathery  bier  uprose. 
Casting  away  the  rol>e,  which  Uke  long  alb 
Wrapp'd  her ;  and  with  it  many  an  aloe  leaf, 
Inscribed  with  Azteck  characters  and  signs. 
To  guide  the  spirit  where  the  serpent  hiss'd. 
Hills  tower'd,  and  deserts  spread,  and  keen  T%iiidi 

blew. 
And  many  a  "Flower  of  Death;*'  though  their 

frail  leaves 
Were  yet  unwither'd.     For  the  living  warmth 
Which  in  her  dwelt,  their  freshness  hod  preserved; 
Else,  if  corruption  had  begun  its  work. 
The  emblems  of  quick  chamre  would  ha\-e  sunriveJ 
Her  beauty's  semblance.     What  is  licauty  worth, 
If  the  croppM  flower  retains  its  tender  bloom 
When  foul  decay  has  stolen  the  latest  lines 
Of  loveliness  in  death  1     Yet  even  now 
Papaxtiijt  knew  that  her  exuberant  locks — 
Which,  u  neon  fined,  had  round  her  flow'd  to  earth, 
Like  a  stream  rushing  iiown  some  rocky  steep. 
Threading  ten  tliousand  channels — had  been  shom 
Of  half  their  waving  length, — and  liked  it  not. 

But  through  a  crevice  soon  she  nark'd  a  gleam 
Of  rays  uncertain ;  and,  with  staggering  steps, 
But  strong  in  reckless  dreaminess,  while  stili 
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led  o*er  tbe  ch«ot  of  her  thooghU 
evelmtun  that  upon  h«r  kmiI 
;  with  its  power,  ihe  gain'd  the  cevera't  throat, 
>iuh*d  the  quarried  itone  aaide,  and  atood 
!  free  air,  and  in  her  own  doniain. 
t  now,  obacurely  o'er  her  rision  swam 
leauteoos  landscape,  with  its  thousand  tints 
:hangefal  views ;  long  alleys  of  bright  trees 
ng  beneath  their  fruits ;  espaliers  gay 
tropic  flowers  and  shrubs  that  fillM  the  breeie 
odorous  incense,  basins  vast,  where  birds 
shining  plumage  sported,  smooth  canals 
ng  the  glassy  wave,  or  towering  grove 
-est  veterans.     On  a  rising  bank, 
Mit  accustomM,  near  a  well  hewn  out 
ancient  rocks,  into  which  waters  gush'd 
living  springs,  where  she  was  wont  to  bathe, 
irew  herself  to  muse.     Dim  on  her  sight 
nperial  city  and  its  causeways  rose, 
the  broad  lake  and  all  its  floating  isles 
iancing  shallops,  and  the  gilded  pomp 
incely  barges,  canopied  with  plumes 
1  fanlike,  or  with  tufted  pageantry 
\g  magnificent     Unmark'd  around 
-equent  huitzilin,  with  murmuring  hum 
er-restless  wing,  and  shrill,  sweet  note, 
winkling,  with  the  ruby  star  that  glow'd 
-lis  tiny  bosom,  and  all  hues 
ovcliest  seem  in  heaven,  with  ceaseless  change, 
Jig  from  his  fine  films.    And  all  in  vain 
ng^  from  the  rustling  branches  near, 
1  the  centzontii  all  his  hundred  strains 
itative  melody.    Not  now 
eeded  them.    Yet  pleasant  was  the  shade 
rns  and  cedars ;  and  through  twining  boughs 
[uttering  leaves,  the  subtle  god  of  air, 
;rpent  arm'd  with  plumes,  most  welcome  crept, 
j.nri'd  her  cheek  with  kindest  ministry. 
ull  and  dismal  sound  came  booming  on ; 
tmn,  wild,  and  melancholy  noise, 
j^  the  tranquil  air;  and  afterward 
,h  and  jangling,  barbarously  prolonged, 
ring  the  unwilling  ear,  rang  dissonant 
the  unnatural  thunder  roll'd  along, 
the  crash  and  clamour  followed  it 
[cring  slie  heard,  who  knew  that  every  peal 
the  dread  gong  announced  a  victim's  heart 
from  his  breast,  and  each  triumphant  clang, 
i3;led  corse,  down  the  great  temple's  stairs 
1  headlong ;  and  she  knew,  as  lately  taught, 
irengcance  was  ordain'd  for  cruelty ; 
pride  would  end ;  and  uncouth  soldiers  tread 
igh  bloody  furrows  o'er  her  pleasant  groves 
gardens ;  and  would  make  themselves  a  road 
the  dead,  choking  tlie  silver  lake, 
•ant  the  batter'd  idols  down  the  steps 
climb'd  their  exerrable  towers,  and  raze 
from  the  graund  Ahuitzol's  mighty  pile, 
ere  had  beenVwail  for  her  in  Mexico, 
vith  due  ritesand  royal  obsequies, 
rithout  blood  W  devilish  altars  shed, 
ad  been  numlpr'd  with  her  ancestry. 
when  beheld,  Ipvisiting  the  light, 
marvel  rose,  ad  greater  terror  grew, 
the  king!  caml  trembling,  to  receive 
1^ 


The  ibieahown  tidings.    To  his  house  of  wo 
Silent  and  mournful,  Motbucxom ▲  went 

Few  years  had  pass'd,  when  by  the  rabble  hands 
Of  his  own  subjects,  in  ignoble  bonds 
He  fell ;  and  on  a  hasty  gibbet  rear'd 
By  the  road-side,  with  scorn  and  obloquy 
The  brave  and  gracious  Guatemotziit  hung; 
While  to  Honduras,  thirsting  for  revenge, 
And  gloomier  after  all  his  victories. 
Stem  CoRTSs  stalked.    Such  was  the  will  of  God. 

And  then,  with  holier  rites  and  sacred  pomp, 
Again  committed  to  the  peaceful  grave, 
Papaittziv  slept  in  consecrated  earth. 


MONODY  ON  SAMUEL  PATCH* 

By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end.—SHAKSPSABB. 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  !     Sax  Patch,  who  jumps 
no  more. 

This  or  the  world  to  come.  Sam  Patc h  is  dead ! 
The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 

Of  dark  futurity,  he  would  not  tread. 

No  friends  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dying  bed ; 
Nor  with  decorous  wo,  sedately  steppM 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed ; — 
The  mighty  river,  as  it  onward  s^'cpt. 
In  one  great,  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drown'd  and 
kept 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  !  he  scom*d  the  common  way 
That  leads  to  fame,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent. 

And  having  heard  Pope  and  Lotto iiri's  say. 
That  some  great  men  had  risen  to  falls,  he  went 
And  jump'd,  where  wild  Passaic's  waves  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  graciously  the  liquid  clement 

Upbore  him,  like  some  nca-god  on  its  wave ; 

And  all  the  people  said  that  Sam  was  very  bnivew 

Fame,  the  clear  spirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraise^ 

Led  Sam  to  dive  into  what  Btuoh  calls 
The  hell  of  waters.     For  the  sake  of  praise, 

He  woo'd  the  bathos  down  great  waterfalls ; 

The  dizzy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appals 
Of  travellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halls, 
Cramm'd  full  of  fools  and  fiddles ;  to  the  sonnd 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sam  was  a  fool.     But  the  large  world  of  such 
Has  thousands — better  taught,  alike  abeurd, 

And  less  subliifne.     Of  fame  he  soon  got  much, 
Where  distant  cataracts  spout  of  him  men  heard. 

*  8AMUSL  Patch  was  a  boatman  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in 
New  York.  Ife  made  faimri^lf  notorioiin  by  leaplns  tfon 
the  maits  of  ships,  from  the  Falls  of  Niapra,  and  fh)m 
the  Falls  in  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rof  hester.  His  last 
feat  was  in  the  summer  or  1831,  when,  in  the  pfesence 
of  many  thousands,  he  Jumped  from  above  the  highest 
rock  over  which  the  water  falls  in  the  Genesee,  and  was 
lost.  He  had  become  intoxicated,  before  goinfr  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  lost  his  balance  in  descending.  The  above 
verses  were  written  a  few  daj-s  after  this  event. 
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Alas  for  Sax  !     Had  he  aright  preferr'd 
The  kindly  element,  to  which  he  gave 

Hinuelf  ao  feariesaly,  we  had  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  hia  winding^eet  and  grave. 
Nor  mng,  'twizt  team  and  smiles,  our  requiem  for 
the  brave. 

Ho  soon  got  drunk,  with  rum  and  with  renown. 
As  many  others  in  high  places  do ;— 

Whose  fall  is  like  Sax's  lust — ^for  down  and  down, 
By  one  mad  impulse  driven,  they  flounder  through 
The  gulf  that  keeps  the  future  from  our  view, 

And  then  are  found  not  May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
We  heave  the  sigh  to  human  frailty  duo — 

A  nd  shall  not  Sax  have  his  1    The  muse  shall  cease 

I'o  keep  the  heroic  roll,  which  she  began  in  Greece — 

With  demigods,  who  went  to  the  Black  Sea 
For  wool,  (and,  if  the  best  accounts  be  straight. 

Came  back,  in  negro  phraseology, 

With  the  same  wool  each  upon  his  pate,) 
In  which  she  chronicled  the  deathless  fate 

Of  him  who  jurnpM  into  the  perilous  ditch 
liofl  by  Rome's  street  commiasionera,  in  a  state 

Which  made  it  dangerous,  and  by  jumping  which 

He  made  himself  rcnown'd,  and  the  contractori 
rich — 

I  say,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 
The  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 

She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sax  Patcu  is  drown'd. 
LcAHDEa  dived  for  love.    Leucadia's  cliff* 
The  Lesbian  Sappho  loapM  from  in  a  mifi^ 

To  punish  Phaoit  ;  Icarus  went  dead. 
Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff"; 

And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  said. 

He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  HsLLE*s  case  was  all  an  accident. 

As  everybody  knows.     Why  sing  of  these  1 

Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sax  that  man  who  went 
Down  into  ^Etna's  womb^ExpxoocLss, 
I  think  he  callM  himself.    Themselves  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract,  Sax  made  his. 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

That  «  some  things  may  be  done,  as  well  as  other 
things.** 

I  will  not  be  fatigued,  by  citing  more 

Who  jump'd  of  old,  by  hazard  or  design, 

Nor  plague  the  weary  ghosts  of  boyish  lore, 
VutcATT,  ApoLLo,  PnAKTox — in  fine, 
All  Tooke'k  Pantheon.    Yet  they  grew  divine 

By  their  long  tumbles ;  and  if  we  can  match 
Their  hierarchy,  shall  we  not  entwine 

One  wreath  1    Who  ever  came  "  up  to  the  scratch," 

And,  for  so  little,  jump'd  so  bravely  as  Sax  Patch  1 

To  long  conclusions  many  men  have  jump'd 

In  logic  and  the  safer  course  they  took ; 
By  any  other,  they  would  have  been  stumpM, 

Unable  to  argue,  or  to  quote  a  book,       [brook ; 

And  quite  dumb-founded,  which  they  cannot 
They  break  no  bones,  and  suffer  no  contusion. 

Hiding  their  woful  fall,  by  hook  and  crook. 
In  slang  and  gibberish,  sputtering  and  confusion ; 
But  Uiat  was  not  theway  Sax  came  to  his  conclusion. 


He  jumpM  in  perMMi.  Death  or  Vidoiy 
Was  hia  device,  **  and  there  was  no  at 

Except  his  last ;  and  then  he  did  bat  die, 
A  blunder  which  the  wisest  men  win  d 
Aloft,  where  mighty  floods  the  monntain 

To  stand,  the  target  of  ten  thousand  eyei, 
And  down  into  the  coil  and  water-qoski 

To  leap,  like  Maia's  ofl*8pring,  from  the  si 

For  this,  all  vulgar  flights  he  ventured  to  c 

And  while  Niagara  prolongs  its  thunder, 
Though  still  the  rock  primeval  disappea 

And  nations  change  their  bounds — ^the  tl 
wonder 
Shall  Sax  go  down  the  cataract  of  loof 
And  if  there  be  sublimity  in  tears. 

Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventu 
When  his  frail  star  gave  way,  and  waked 

Lest  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be 

That  ho  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  Alex  a 
Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  in  h 

Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander. 
With  Sax,  whose  grief  we  all  can  und 
His  crying  was  not  womanish,  nor  plai 

For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o^crswell'd 
With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grar 

Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  behold. 

And,  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  hi< 
quell'd. 

His  last  great  failure  set  the  final  seal 
Unto  the  record  Time  shall  never  tear, 

While  bravery  has  its  honour, — while  nx 
The  holy,  natural  sympathies  which  az 
First,  last,  and  mightiest  in  the  bosom. 

The  tortured  tides  of  Genessee  descend. 
He  came — his  only  intimate  a  bear^-^ 

(We  know  not  that  he  had  another  frient 

The  martyr  of  renown,  liis  wayward  coun 

The  fiend  that  from  the  infernal  rivers  st( 
Hell-draughts  for  man,  too  much  tormen 

With  nerves  unstrung,  but  steadfast  in  hi 
He  stood  upon  the  salient  current's  brii 
His  head  was  giddy,  and  his  sight  was 

And  then  he  knew  this  leap  would  be  his 
Saw  air,  and  earth,  and  water  wildly  r 

With  eyes  of  many  multitudes,  dense  an 

That  stared  in  mockery ;  none  a  look  of 
cast. 

Beat  down,  in  the  huge  amphitheatre 
"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie," 

And  tier  on  tier,  the  myriads  waiting  thei 
The  l>ow  of  grace,  without  one  pitying 
He  was  a  slave — a  captive  hired  to  die 

Sax  was  bom  free  as  Cesar  ;  antl  he  mi 
The  hopeless  issue  have  refused  to  try : 

No !  with  true  leap,  but  soon  with  faltering 

**  Deep  in  the  roaring  gulf,  he  plunged  U 
night." 

But,  ere  he  leap'd,  he  begg'd  of  those  wb 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  ] 
As  might  bo  pick'd  up  firom  the  «  com] 
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mother*  This,  his  last  request,  ihall  be, — 
■he  who  bore  him  ne*er  his  late  should 
By  glittering  o'er  his  memory,  [know—* 
1  the  streams  hare  worn  their  barrien  low, 
the  sea  drunk  up,  fbreyer  cease  to  flow. 

who  chooses  to  jump  down  cataracts, 
should  the  sternest  moralist  be  severe  1 
3t  the  dead  by  prejudice — ^but  facts, 
as  in  strictest  evidence  appear ; 
nrere  the  laurels  of  all  ages  sere. 
Jie  brave,  who  have  pass'd  the  final  goo], — 
;ates  that  ope  not  back, — the  generous  tear ; 
the  muse's  clerk  upon  her  scroll,        [rolL 
B,  but  honest  verse,  make  up  the  judgment- 
re  it  is  eongider'd,  that  Sax  Patch 
never  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 
le  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
e  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
ds  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 
.e's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring, 
tell  of  him ;  he  dived  for  the  sublime, 
,nd  it    Thou,  who  with  the  eagle's  wing, 
gooee,  wouldst  fly,— dream  not  of  such  a 
hing! 


EVENING.* 

sober  evening !  thee  the  harassM  brain 
thing  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet ; 
spite  thou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 
ughtful  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet : 
en  the  sage,  from  forth  his  lone  retreat, 
lling  universe  around  espies ; 
en  the  hard  may  hold  communion  sweet 
ovely  shapes,  unkenn'd  by  grosser  eyes, 
ck  perception  comes  of  finer  mysteries. 

!ent  hour  of  bliss !  when  in  the  west 
yent  cresset  lights  the  star  of  love : — 
iritual  hour !  when  creatures  bless'd 
1  retam  o'er  former  haunts  to  rove ; 
sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  above, 
brother  of  forgetfulness  and  death, 
well-known  couch,  with  noiseless  tread 
hey  rove, 

w  of  heavenly  music  comfort  breathe, 
.  what  weal  or  bale  shall  chance  the  moon 
beneath. 

>f  devotion !  like  a  distant  sea, 

orld's  loud  voices  faintly  murmuring  die ; 

isive  to  the  spheral  harmony, 

grateful  hymns  are  bomefrom  earth  on  high. 

lO  can  gaie  on  yon  unsullied  sky, 

9t  grow  purer  from  the  heavenward  viewl 

me,  the  Virgin  Mother's  meek,  full  eye, 

net,  if  uninspired  lore  be  true, 

ew  birth  within,  and' sin  no  longer  knew. 

lors  hail  the  oriflamme  of  mom, 
indling  hills  unfurl'd  with  gorgeous  dyes ! 
d,  Uae  Evening!  still  to  thee  I  turn, 
lolier  thought,  and  with  undazsled  eyes ; — 

*rhiss«<YaaM>Tdeii." 


Where  wealth  and  power  with  glare  and  splen- 
dour rise. 

Let  fools  and  slaves  disgustful  incense  bum  I 

Still  Memory's  moonlight  lustre  let  me  prise ; 

The  great,  the  good,  whose  course  is  o'er,  discern. 
And,  from  their  glories  past,  time's  mighty  lessons 
learn! 


WEEHAWKEN. 

Evs  o'er  our  path  is  stealing  £ut ; 
Yon  quivering  splendours  are  the  last 
The  sun  will  fling,  to  tremble  o'er 
The  waves  that  kiss  the  opposing  shore ; 
His  latest  glories  fringe  the  height 
Behind  us,  with  their  golden  light 

The  mountain's  mirror'd  outline  fades 
Amid  the  fast-extending  shades ; 
Its  shaggy  bulk,  in  sterner  pride. 
Towers,  as  the  gloom  steals  o'er  the  tide; 
For  the  great  stream  a  bulwark  meet 
That  leaves  its  rock-encumber'd  feet 

River  and  mountain !  though  to  song 
Not  yet,  perchance,  your  names  belong ; 
Those  who  have  loved  your  evening  hues 
Will  ask  not  the  recording  muse 
What  antique  tales  she  can  relate. 
Tour  banks  and  steeps  to  consecrate. 

Yet,  should  the  stranger  ask,  what  lore 
Of  by-gone  days,  this  winding  shore. 
Yon  cliils  and  fir-clad  steeps  could  tell. 
If  vocal  mode  by  Fancy's  spell, — 
The  varying  legend  might  rehearse 
Fit  themes  for  high,  romantic  verse. 

O'er  yon  rough  heights  and  moss-claJ  sod 
Oft  hath  the  stalworth  warrior  trod ; 
Or  pcer'd,  with  hunter's  gaze,  to  mark 
The  progress  of  the  glancing  bark. 
Spoils,  strangely  won  on  distant  waves, 
Have  lurk'd  in  yon  obstracted  < 


When  the  great  strife  for  Freedom  rose, 
Here  scouted  oft  her  friends  and  foes. 
Alternate,  through  the  changeful  war, 
And  beacon-fires  flash'd  bright  and  fax; 
And  here,  when  Freedom's  strife  was  w(m. 
Fell,  in  sad  feud,  her  favour'd  son ; — 

Her  son, — the  second  of  the  band. 
The  Romans  of  the  rescued  land. 
Where  round  yon  capes  the  banks  ascend. 
Long  shall  the  pilgrim's  footsteps  bend ; 
There,  mirthful  hearts  shall  pause  to  si|^ 
There,  tears  shall  dim  the  patriot's  eye. 

There  last  he  stood.    Before  his  sight 
Flow'd  the  fiur  river,  free  and  bright ; 
The  rising  mart,  and  isles,  and  bay, 
Before  him  in  their  glory  lay, — 
Scenes  of  his  love  and  of  his  fame,— - 
The  instant  era  the  death-shot  came. 
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THE  GREErf  ISLE  OF  LOVeRS. 

TrtiT  «f  thftt,  lifer  Ln  the  InnJ  of  the  wert, 
Where  the  bright  golden  nun  linka  in  gloiy  to  rett. 
Mid  font  wber«  Ihe  httntrr  iie'i^r  ?ei!tur«d  to  tread, 
A.  fwr  lake  unrufllod  and  Bparkling  i«  *preud ; 
Where,  loalin  hUcoufae,  the  rapt  Indiwi  discovery 
In  dLstance  seen  dimly,  tins  grten  lab  of  Lover*. 

There  wrtlur©  fftdc»  never;  imraorlal  in  bloom, 
8i>ft  wave*  the  inai^iioUa  iUj  grovea  of  perfuine ; 
And  low  lien  da  the  branch  with  rich  fruitage  de- 

prcsjt*dt 
All  glowing?  like  gema  in  the  crowni  of  the  east; 
There  the  bri^lit  eye  of  nature,  in  mild  glory  hoTert : 
Ti*  the  liind  of  the  sunbeam,' — the  green  Ute  of 

Lovers ! 

Rweet  stmini  wildly  float  on  the  hreeiei  that  kist 
The  efllm-flowing  lake  found  that  region  of  bli*a 
Wher*:,  wreathing  their  gariand*  of  nmunmth,  fair 

choira 
Ghd  mcimuTcs  utill  wcnTe  to  the  sound  that  inspire* 
The  dance  ntid  the  revel  mid  forceta  thai  covet 
On  high  with  their  ehnde  the  green  Isle  of  the  Lover, 

But  fierce  ai*  tlic  snfike,  with  hi»  eyehalb  of  fire, 
When  his  aeries  are  all  brilliant  and  gl owing  withire^ 
Are  ihn  warriors  tfl  all,  aavfi  the  maids  of  their  isle^ 
Whose  bw  iatheirwiii,andwhoaelifeiilhcir«miJo; 
From  l>eauty  there  valour  and  strength  are  not 

rover«i 
And  peace  reigns  aupreme  in  the  green  Ule  of 

LovenL 

And  ho  who  ha^  souijht  to  fiet  foot  on  it»  thore, 

hi  ma^en  prrplci'dj  has  beheld  it  no  more  j 

It  fleeUi  on  the  vision,  dclmling  the  vipw, 

lu  bank.4  still  retire  as  Uio  hunters  puMoe  ; 

O  i  who  in  this  vain  world  of  wo  shall  discoTer 

The  home  undisturbed,  the  green  Isle  of  the  Lover ! 


THE  DEAD  OF  1833, 

O.  Tiwi  and  Death!  with  certain  pace, 
Thotnrh  sLill  uoequaU  hurrying  on, 

U  erturtiirig,  in  yonr  awfuj  race, 
The  eot,  the  palace,  and  the  tUr oriel 

Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 
Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 

From  the  plague-flinitten  realms  afar, 
Beyond  the  old  and  solemn  deepe : 

In  crowds  the  good  and  mighty  go, 
And  to  thoee  vast,  dim  chomben  hie ; 

Where,  mingled  with  the  high  and  low^ 
Dead  Cjsiars  and  d^d  Su^itiriiiiEf  lie  1 

Drmd  minister*  of  Gon  !  sometime! 

Yl^  amite  at  once  to  do  his  will, 
In  all  earth's  ocean-sever'd  dimes, 

TJjnw  —whoso  renown  ye  eannol  kill  t 


When  all  the  brightest  «tsn  tkil  bom 

At  once  are  banishM  from  their  ^0 
Men  sadly  *sk,  when  shall  letimi 
Such  lustre  to  the  coming  yottit 

For  where  is  he'^who  lived  so  loa'^- 
Who  raised  the  modern  Titan's  ^ 

And  fthow'd  his  fate  in  iwwerful  *mg, 
Whose  soul  for  learning's  nke  wai  1 

Where  he — who  backward  to  the  birtli 
Of  Time  itself,  adventnroun  trod. 

And  in  the  mingled  miWH  of  earth 
Found  out  the  handiwork  of  Goaf)- 

Where  be — who  in  the  mortal  head.l 
Oidain'd  to  gaaw  on  heaven,  eouW  tr 

The  BOuUs  vast  features,  that  shall  treit 
The  stars,  when  earth  is  nothingnev 

Where  he — who  struck  old  Alhyn'i  Ijf 
Tilt  round  the  worid  iu  echoes  mil, 

A»d  ewept,  wiih  all  a  prophet's  fire, 
The  diapason  of  the  aoul  1 

Where  he — who  rend  the  mystic  lorr| 
Buried  where  buried  PuAftiOHs  ide^ 

And  dari?d  pnpsnmptnoufl  to  eiplote 
Becretd  four  tliou&and  years  could  kit 

Where  he— who.  with  a  poet's  evf^ 
Of  truth,  on  lowly  nature  gaaed, 

And  made  even  sordid  Poverty 

Classic,  when  in  his  numb^i  gl^^ 

Whert*— that  old  sage  so  hale  and  rtaiJ 
The  n  greatest  good*'  who  aoaght  1^1 

Who  in  his  garden  mueed«  &nd  made 
All  forms  of  rule  for  all  mankind  T 

And  thou — whom  millions  far  remOT*d' 
Revered— the  hitjrareh  meek  a^d  to 

Thy  ashes  sleep,  adored,  bcloTed, 
Near  where  thy  W^slit's  coffin  litt 

He,  too— the  heir  of  glory — where  J* 
Hath  givat  NiPoi.io^*a  scion  fled! 

Ah  I  ftloiy  goe«  not  to  an  heir  * 
Take  him,  ye  noble,  vulgar  d^ ! 

But  hark  I  a  nation  sighs !  for  he.|| 
Lost  of  the  bravo  who  pcrill'd  all 

To  make  an  infant  empire  free, 
Otieys  the  inevitable  call  I 

*I*t,^j  go — dud  with  them  h  a  crowd. 
For  human  rights  who  thought  tnd  i 

Wc  rear  to  them  no  temples  proud, 
Edch  hath  his  mental  pyranud. 

All  earth  is  now  their  sepulchre. 
The  mind,  their  motniment  euhUm^- 

Young  in  eternal  fame  they  are — ■ 
Such  are  your  ^umphs.  Death  and' 


»  OffflTir-  sed  h\M  FSaSt.  t  Cuvitr. 

t  Biniriihh^(in>  i  Hcflft, 

II  l'hmtiTi««m->n.  ^  Ci«Ue. 

*•  J0ri^r  Htrtilhflin.  +f  A4a«  di 

tl  TLie  Duke  uf  Reklwtadt,  ||  ClMrkl  C 
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PARTING. 

r  from  mine  thj  home  ihall  be, 
oul  unchanging  tarn  to  me  ? 
«nes  in  beauty  round  thee  tie, 
[neeent  to  thy  mental  eye  1 

mind,  when  others  fondly  praise, 
et  thy  poet*8  humbler  lays  1 

is  there,  in  earth*8  various  range, 

absence  may  not  sadly  change ! 
cart,  that  still  demands  new  Ues, 

for  all  its  thousand  sympathies — 
art,  where  every  seal  may  set, 
mp— remain  unaltered  yet, 
;hanges  with  each  fleeting  day, 
mce  their  varying  course  away  ? 
hou  swerve  from  truth,  all  else  must 

eed  with  life  this  wither*d  heart ! 
>ubts,  its  hopes,  its  fears  may  be, 
n  madness,  fiuthful  still  to  thee ; 
hou  snap  that  silver  chord  in  twain, 
Bvl  no  other  links  sustain ; 

dust,  its  fragments  then  must  sink, 
arth  its  latest  life-drops  drink. 
>il,  in  melancholy  mood, 
>  far,  sick  fancy  hath  pursued ; 
,  which  high  with  hope  should  beat, 
loomy  grave's  unbless'd  retreat 
lire !  since  thy  course  began, 
rear  no  sympathy  for  man ; 
I  loveliest  on  our  darkest  hours ; 
Bve  fresh  spring  the  sweetest  flowers, 
elf,  in  selfish  sorrows  bound, 
melancholy  ruin  round. 
In  roar  still  fills  the  passing  breeze 
»ve  the  tomb  the  cypress-trees. 
,  still  true  in  joy  or  wo, 
«t  fates  can  eVr  bestow. 
?avcn  that  heart  refuse  to  give, 
ask  the  ungracious  boon — to  Uve  ? 
vere,  if  longer  doomM  to  prove 
jd  of  life,  unblessM  with  love, 
ocean's  waste  some  island  fair^-^ 

anchorite  of  nature,  there ; — 
le,  upon  whose  rocky  shore 
;  curlew's  scream,  or  billow'^  roar, 
irer ;  in  whose  central  woods, 
i  spirit  of  its  solitudes, 
>p,  strange  sympathies  untried, 
.  find,  which  this  vain  world  denied, 
ust  that  heart,  where  truth  alone, 
se,  sits  radiant  on  her  throne ; 
ring,  fear  not  all  the  power 
«r,  or  time's  most  tedious  hour. 
)  win  the  wreaths  of  fame, 
nemory's  scroll  a  deathless  name, 
ved,  approving  smile  to  meet, 
idding  Uorels  at  thy  feet 
dly  wealth  I  heave  a  sigh, 
visions  float  on  fancy's  eye, 
tMy  wreaths  thy  path  to  spread, 
diadem  on  beauty's  head, 
houghts,  each  subject  to  thy  sway, 
lence  lives  bat  to  obey ; 


And  shouldMt  thou  e'er  their  bless'd  allegiance  slight, 
The  mind  must  wander,  lost  in  endless  night 
Farewell !  forget  me  not,  when  others  gaie 
Enamoar'd  on  thee,  with  the  looks  of  praise ; 
When  weary  leagues  before  my  view  are  cast. 
And  each  dull  hour  seems  heavier  than  the  laJit, 
Forget  me  not    May  joy  thy  steps  attend. 
And  mayst  thou  find  in  every  form  a  friend ; 
With  care  unsullied  Be  thy  every  thought; 
And  in  thy  dreams  of  home,  forget  me  not ! 


CONCLUSION  TO  YAMOYDEN. 

Sad  was  the  theme,  which  yet  to  try  we  chose. 
In  pleasant  moments  of  communion  sweet : 
When  least  we  thought  of  earth's  unvamish'd 

woes. 
And  least  we  dream'd,  in  fimcy's  fond  deceit. 
That  either  the  cold  grasp  of  death  should  meet. 
Till  after  many  years,  in  ripe  old  age ; 
Three  little  summers  flew  on  pinions  fleet. 
And  thou  art  Hving  but  in  memory's  page. 
And  earth  seems  all  to  me  a  worthless  pilgrimage. 

Sad  was  our  theme ;  but  well  the  wise  man  sung, 
«  Better  than  festal  halls,  the  house  of  wo ;" 
'TIS  good  to  stand  destruction's  spoils  among. 
And  muse  on  that  sad  bourne  to  which  we  go. 
The  heart  grows  better  when  tears  freely  flow ; 
And,  in  the  many-colour'd  dream  of  earth. 
One  stolen  hour,  wherein  ourselves  we  know. 
Our  weakness  and  our  vanity, — is  worth 
Years  of  unmeaning  smiles,  and  lewd,  obstrepe- 
rous mirth. 
*T  is  good  to  muse  on  nations  pass'd  away. 
Forever,  from  the  land  we  call  our  own ; 
Nations,  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day, 
Who  deem'd  that  everlasting  was  their  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known 
Sublimer  sadness  will  the  mind  control. 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 
And  meaner  griefs  will  less  disturb  the  soul ; 
And  human  pride  falls  low,  at  human  grandeur's 
goal. 

Philip  !  farewell!  thee  King,  in  idle  jest. 
Thy  persecutors  named ;  and  if  indeed. 
The  jewell'd  diadem  thy  front  had  press'd. 
It  had  become  thee  better,  than  the  breed 
Of  palaces,  to  sceptres  that  succeed, 
To  be  of  courtier  or  of  priest  the  tool. 
Satiate  dull  sense,  or  count  the  frequent  bead. 
Or  pamper  gormand  hunger ;  thou  wouldst  rule 
Better  than  the  worn  rake,  the  glutton,  or  the  fool  I 

I  would  not  wrong  thy  warrior  shade,  could  I 
Aught  in  my  verse  or  make  or  mar  thy  fame ; 
As  the  light  carol  of  a  bird  flown  by        [name : 
Will  pass  the  youthful  strain  that  breathed  thy 
But  in  that  land  whence  thy  destroyers  came, 
A  sacred  bard  thy  champion  shall  be  found ; 
He  of  the  laureate  wreath  for  thee  shall  claim 
The  hero's  honours,  to  earth's  farthest  bound. 
Where  Albion's  tongue  is  heard,  or  Albion's  songs 
resound. 
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INVOCATION.     * 

Or  quick  for  me  tho  goblet  fill, 
From  bright  Castalia's  sparkling  rill ; 
Pluck  the  young  laurers  flexile  bough. 
And  let  its  foliage  wreathe  my  brow ; 
And  bring  the  lyre  with  sounding  shell. 
The  ibur-string'd  lyre  I  loved  so  well ! 

Lo!  as  I  gaze,  the  picture  flies 
Of  weary  life's  realities ; 
Behold  Uie  shade,  the  wild  wood  shade, 
The  mountain  steeps,  the  checkered  glade; 
And  hoary  rocks  and  bubbling  rills, 
And  painted  waves  and  distant  hills. 
Oh !  for  an  hour,  let  me  forget 
How  much  of  life  is  lefl  mo  yet ; 
Recidl  the  visions  of  the  past. 
Fair  as  these  tints  that  cannot  last. 
That  all  tho  heavens  and  waters  o'er 
Their  gorgeous,  transient  glories  pour. 

Ye  pastoral  scenes,  by  fancy  wrought ! 

Ye  pageants  of  the  lofUer  thought ! 

Creations  proud !  majestic  things ! 

Heroes,  and  demigods,  and  kings ! 

Return,  with  all  of  shepherds'  lore. 

Or  old  romance  that  pleased  before ! 

Ye  fonhs  that  are  not  of  the  earth. 

Of  grace,  of  valour,  and  of  worth ! 

Ye  bright  abstractions,  by  the  thought 

Like  the  great  master's  pictures,  wrought 

To  the  ideal's  shadowy  mien. 

From  beauties  fancied,  dreamt  or  seen ! 

Ye  speaking  sounds,  that  poet's  ear 

Alone  in  nature's  voice  can  hear! 

Thou  full  conception,  vast  and  wide. 

Hour  of  the  lonely  minstrel's  pride. 

As  when  projection  gave  of  old 

Alchymy's  visionary  gold ! 

Return!  return!  oblivion  bring 

Of  cares  that  vex,  and  thoughts  that  sting! 

The  hour  of  gloom  is  o'er  my  soul ; 

Disperse  the  shades,  the  fiends  control. 

As  David's  harp  had  power  to  do, 

If  sacred  chronicles  be  true. 

Oh  come !  by  ever>'  classic  spell. 

By  old  Pieria's  haunted  well ; 

By  revebi  on  the  Olmeian  height 

Held  in  the  moon's  religious  light ; 

By  virgin  forms  that  wont  to  lave, 

Pcrmcssus !  in  thy  lucid  wave ! 

In  vain !  in  vain !  the  strain  has  pass'd ; 
The  laurel  leaves  upon  the  blast 
Float,  wither'd,  ne'er  again  to  bloom. 
The  cup  is  drain'd — ^the  song  is  dumb— 
And  spell  and  rhyme  alike  in  vain 
Would  woo  the  genial  muse  again. 


Would  I  could  say  good  night  to  pi 
Good  night  to  conscience  and  her  ti 
To  cheeriesB  poverty,  and  shame 
That  I  am  yet  unknown  to  &me! 

Would  I  could  say  good  night  to  dr 
That  haunt  me  with  delusive  gleam 
That  through  the  sable  future's  ^ 
Like  meteors  glimmer,  but  to  £iiL 

Would  I  could  say  a  long  good^iig 
To  halting  between  wrong  and  ligl 
And,  like  a  giant  with  new  force, 
Awake  prepared  to  run  my  course ! 

But  time  o'er  good  and  ill  sweeps  ( 
And  when  few  years  have  come  ui 
The  past  will  be  to  me  as  naught, 
Mlietlier  remembered  or  forgot 
Yet  let  me  hope  one  faithful  frien 
O'er  my  last  couch  shall  tearful  hi 
And,  though  no  day  for  me  was  b 
Sliall  bid  me  then  a  long  good-nig 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good  night  to  all  the  world !  there's  none. 
Beneath  the  «« over-going^  tun. 
To  whom  I  feel  or  hate  or  spite, 
And  so  to  all  a  fair  good-ni^t 


FROM  A  MONODY  ON  J.  W.  EA 

But  now,  that  cherish'd  voice  was  ] 

And  all  around  yet  breathes  of  h 
We  look,  and  we  ran  only  hear 

The  parting  wings  of  cherubim  ! 
Mourn  ye,  whom  haply  nature  taug 

To  share  the  Imrd's  communion  1 
To  scan  the  ideal  world  of  thought, 

Tliat  floats  Iwfore  the  poet's  eye ; 
Ye,  who  with  ears  o'ersated  Ion?, 

From  native  bards  disgusted  fly. 
Expecting  only,  in  their  song. 

The  ribald  strains  of  calumny  ;— 
Mourn  ye  a  minstrel  chaste  as  swe< 

Who  caught  from  heaven  no  dot 
But  chose  immortal  themes  as  meet 

Alone  for  an  immortal  lyre. 
O  silent  shell !  thy  chords  are  riven 

That  heart  lies  cold  before  its  pri 
Mute  are  tho8C  lips,  that  might  hav^ 

One  deathless  descant  to  our  clio 
No  laurel  chaplct  twines  he  now ; 

He  swoops  a  harp  of  heavenly  to 
And  plucks  the  amaranth  for  his  bi 

That  springs  beside  the  eternal  t] 
Mourn  ye,  whom  friendship's  silver 

Link'd  with  his  soid  in  bonds  rel 
That  earth  had  striven  to  burst  in  y 

The  sacred  sympathy  of  mind. 
Still  long  that  sympathy  shall  last : 

Still  shall  each  ol)ject,  like  a  spel 
Recjill  from  fate  the  buried  past. 

Present  the  mind  beloved  so  weD 
That  pure  intelligence — Oh  where 

Now  is  its  onward  progress  won 
Through  what  new  regions  does  it 

Push  the  bold  quest  on  earth  bcf 
In  realms  with  boundless  glo^  firai 

Where  fancy  can  no  trophies  rai 
In  blissful  vision,  where  the  thougl 

Is  whelm'd  in  wonder  and  in  pn 
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9,  O  triply  dear, 
it  due  to  thee ; 
017*8  motive  tear 
iph  muBt  be. 
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And  the  wings  of  the  wind  are  left  behind, 
80  swift  through  the  pathless  air  they  glide. 

Then  to  the  chief  who  has  fasted  long, 
W  hen  the  chains  of  his  slumber  are  heavy  and  strong 
Spirit  !  thou  comest;  he  lies  as  dead, 
His  weary  lids  are  with  heaviness  weigh*d ; 
But  his  soul  is  abroad  on  the  hurricane's  pinion. 
Where  foes  are  met  in  the  rash  of  fight, 
In  the  shadowy  world  of  thy  dominion 
Conquering  and  slaying,  till  morning  light! 

Then  shall  the  hunter  who  waits  for  thee, 
'J^hc  land  of  the  game  rejoicing  see ; 
I'hrough  the  leafless  wood. 
O'er  the  frozen  flood, 
And  the  trackless  snows  his  spirit  goes, 
Along  the  sheeted  plain, 
Where  the  hennit  bear,  in  his  sullen  lair, 
KeejM  his  long  fast,  till  the  winter  hath  passM 
And  the  boughs  have  budded  again. 
Spirit  of  iirkams  !  all  thy  visions  are  true. 
Who  the  shadow  hath  seen,  he  the  substance  shall 
view! 

Thine  the  riddle,  strange  and  dark. 

Woven  in  the  dreamy  brain ; — 

Thine  to  yield  the  power  to  mark '  ^ 

Wandering  by,  the  dusky  train; 

M'arrior  ghosts  for  vengeance  crying, 

Scalped  on  the  lost  battle's  plain, 

Or  who  died  their  foes  defying, 

Slow  by  lingering  tortures  slain. 

Thou,  the  war<:hief  hovering  near, 
B  rent  best  language  on  liis  ear; 
Wlion  his  winged  wonls  depart, 
Swifl  as  arrows  to  the  heart; 
When  his  eye  the  lightning  leaves; 
Wlien  each  valiant  boimm  heaves; 
Through  the  veins  when  hot  and  glowing 
Ka'^e  like  liquid  fire  is  flowing ; 
Hound  and  round  the  war  pole  whirling, 
Furious  when  the  dancx^rs  grow ; 
Wlien  the  maces  swifl  are  hurling 
Promised  vengeance  on  the  foe  • 
Thine  assurance,  Spirit  true! 
Glorious  victory  gives  to  view ! 

When  of  thought  and  strength  dcspoil'd. 

Lies  the  brave  man  like  a  child ; 

When  discolour*d  visions  fly. 

Painful  o'er  his  glazing  eye, 

And  wishes  wild  through  his  darkness  rove, 

Like  flitting  wings  tlirough  the  tangled  grove, — 

Thine  is  the  wish ;  ttie  vision  thine, 

And  thy  visits,  Spirit!  are  all  divine! 

When  the  dizzy  senses  spin, 

And  the  brain  is  madly  reeling. 

Like  the  P6w-wnh,  when  first  within 

'J'hc  present  spirit  feeling ; 

When  rays  are  flashing  athwart  the  gloom. 

Like  the  dancing  lights  of  the  northern  heaven, 

When  voices  strange  of  tumult  come 

On  the  ear,  like  the  roar  of  battle  driven^ — 

The  Initiate  then  shall  thy  wonders  see, 

And  thy  priest,  O  Spirit  t  is  fiill  of  thee ! 


WILLIAM   B.    O.   PEABODY. 
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HYMN  OF  NATURE. 

Gon  of  the  earth's  extended  plains ! 

The  dark,  green  fields  contented  lie; 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towers, 

Where  man  might  commune  with  the  skj ; 
The  tall  clitf  challenges  the  storm 

That  lowers  upon  the  vale  below. 
Where  shaded  fountains  send  their  streams. 

With  joyous  music  in  their  flow. 

Goo  of  the  dark  and  heavy  deep  I 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sands, 
Till  the  fierce  trampet  of  the  storm 

Hath  summon'd  up  their  thundering  bands; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dash'd  like  foam, 

Or  hurry,  trembling,  o'er  the  seas, 
Till,  calm*d  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  Depart  in  peace. 

God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree, 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Li(U  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ; 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  fornix 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

Gon  of  the  light  and  viewless  air! 

Whore  summer  breezes  sweetly  flow, 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angry  might, 

The  fierce  and  wintry  tempests  blow; 
All — from  the  evening's  plaintive  sigh, 

That  hardly  lifts  the  drooping  flower. 
To  the  wild  whirlwind's  midnight  cry, 

Drcatho  forth  the  language  of  thy  power. 

Gon  of  the  fair  and  open  sky ! 

How  gloriously  above  us  springs 
The  tented  dome,  of  heavenly  blue, 

Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings ! 
Each  brilliant  star,  that  sparkles  through. 

Each  giUleit  cloud,  that  wanders  free 
In  evening's  purple  radiance,  gives 

The  beauty  of  its  praise  to  thee. 

Gon  of  the  rolling  orbs  above ! 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  day's  unvarying  blaze. 

Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light 
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For  every  fire  that  fronts  the  sun. 
And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 

Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven. 
Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne. 

God  of  the  world !  the  hour  must  come. 

And  nature's  self  to  dust  return ; 
Her  crumbling  altars  must  decay ; 

Her  incense  fires  shall  cease  to  bum; 
But  still  her  grand  and  lovely  scenes 

Have  made  man's  warmest  praises  Ac 
For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 

The  beauty  of  the  world  below. 


TO  WILLIAM. 

■  WIUTTEN  BT  A  BEBEAVKD  rATHOL 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  my  lor^ 

Thy  litUe  heart  beat  high  ; 
And  I  had  almost  scom'd  the  T<»oe 

That  told  me  thou  must  die. 
I  saw  thee  move  with  active  bound. 

With  spirits  wild  and  free ; 
And  infant  grace  and  beauty  ga^re 

Their  glorious  charm  to  thee. 

Far  on  the  sunny  plains,  I  saw 

Thy  sparkling  footsteps  fly. 
Firm,  light,  and  graceful,  as  the  bird 

That  cleaves  the  morning  sky; 
And  oflen.  as  the  playful  breexe 

Waved  back  thy  shining  hair. 
Thy  cheek  display'd  the  r«d  rosp-tint 

That  health  had  painted  there. 

And  then,  in  all  my  thoughtfulness, 

I  could  not  but  rejoice 
To  hear,  upon  the  morning  wind. 

The  music  of  thy  voice, — 
Now,  echoing  in  the  rapturous  laugh. 

Now  sad,  almost  to  tears, 
rTwas  like  the  sounds  I  used  to  hear. 

In  old  and  happier  years. 

Thanks  for  that  memory  to  thee. 

My  little,  lovely  boy, — 
That  memory  of  my  youthful  bfiai, 

Which  time  would  fiun  destroy. 


W.  B.  O.  PEABODY. 
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With  trembling  hand,  I  vainly  tried 

Thy  dying  eyes  to  close ; 
And  almost  envied,  in  that  hour, 

Thy  calm  and  deep  repose ; 
For  I  was  left  in  loneliness, 

With  pain  and  grief  oppressed. 
And  thou  wast  with  the  sainted. 

Where  tlie  weary  are  at  rest 

Yes,  I  am  sad  and  weary  now; 

But  let  me  not  repine. 
Because  a  apirit,  loved  so  well. 

Is  earlier  blessM  than  mine ; 
My  faith  may  darken  as  it  will, 

I  shall  not  much  deplore. 
Since  thou  art  whore  the  ills  of  life 

Can  never  reach  thee  more. 


MONADNOCK. 

IJpoir  the  (ar-off  mountain's  brow 

The  angry  storm  has  ceased  to  beat ; 
And  broken  clouds  are  gathering  now 

In  sullen  reverence  round  his  feet ; 
I  saw  their  dark  and  crowded  bands 

In  thunder  on  his  breast  descending; 
But  there  once  more  redeemed  he  stands. 

And  heaven's  clear  arch  is  o*er  him  bending, 

I've  seen  him  when  the  morning  sun 

Bum'd  like  a  bale-fire  on  the  height ; 
I've  seen  him  when  the  day  was  done. 

Bathed  in  the  evening's  crimson  light 
I  've  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  all  the  workl  were  calmly  aleeping. 
Like  some  stem  sentry  in  his  tower. 

His  weary  watch  in  ailence  keeping. 

And  there,  forever  firm  and  clear. 

His  lofiy  turret  upward  springs ; 
He  owns  no  rival  summit  near. 

No  sovereign  but  the  King  of  kings. 
Thousands  of  nations  have  pass'd  by. 

Thousands  of  years  unknown  to  story, 
And  still  his  aged  walls  on  high 

He  rears,  in  melancholy  glory. 

The  proudest  works  of  human  hands 

Live  but  an  age  before  they  fall ; 
While  that  severe  and  hoary  tower 

Outlasts  the  mightiest  of  them  all. 
And  man  himself,  more  frail,  by  far, 

Than  even  the  works  his  hand  is  raising. 
Sinks  downward,  like  the  falling  star     . 

That  flashes,  and  expires  in  blazing. 

And  all  the  treasures  of  the  hearty 

Its  loves  and  sorrows,  joys  and  fears. 
Its  hopes  and  memories,  must  depart 

To  sleep  with  unrcmember'd  years. 
But  still  that  ancient  rampart  stands 

Unchanged,  though  years  are  passing  o'er  him ; 
And  time  withdraws  his  powerless  hands. 

While  ages  melt  away  before  him. 
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So  should  it  be— for  no  heart  beats 

Within  his  cold  and  silent  breast ; 
To  him  no  gentle  voice  repeats 

The  soothing^  words  that  make  us  bleat 
And  more  than  this — his  deep  repose 

Is  troubled  by  no  thoughts  of  sorrow ; 
He  hath  no  weary  eyes  to  close, 

^o  cause  to  hope  or  fear  to-morrow. 

Farewell !  I  go  my  distant  way ; 

Perchance,  in  some  succeeding  years, 
The  eyes  that  know  no  cloud  to-day, 

May  gaze  upon  thee  dim  with  tears. 
Then  may  thy  calm,  unaltering  form 

Iniipire  in  mo  the  firm  endeavour — 
Like  thetf,  to  meet  each  lowering  storm, 
■  Till  life  and  sorrow  end  forever. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHT. 

T  IS  the  high  festival  of  night  f 
The  earth  is  radiant  with  delight ; 
And,  fast  as  weary  day  retires. 
The  heaven  unfolds  its  secret  fires. 
Bright,  as  when  first  the  firmament 
Around  tl)o  new-made  world  was  bent, 
And  infant  seraphs  pierced  the  blue, 
Till  rays  of  heaven  came  shining  through. 

And  mark  the  heaven's  reflected  glow 

On  many  an  icy  plain  below ; 

And  where  the  streams,  with  tinkling  clash. 

Against  their  frozen  barriers  dash, 

Like  fairy  lances  fleetly  cast. 

The  glittering  ripples  hurry  past ; 

And  floating  sparkles  glance  afar, 

Like  rivals  of  some  upper  star. 

And  see,  beyond,  how  sweetly  still 
The  snowy  moonlight  wraps  the  hill, 
And  many  an  ai^cd  pine  receives 
The  steady  brightness  on  its  leaves, 
Contrasting  with  those  giant  forms, 
Which,  rifled  by  the  winter  storms. 
With  naked  branches,  broad  and  high, 
Are  darkly  painted  on  the  sky. 

From  every  mountain's  towering  head 
A  white  and  glistening  robe  is  spread. 
As  if  a  melted  silver  tide 
Were  gushing  down  its  lofty  side ; 
The  clear,  cold  lustre  of  tlie  moon 
Is  purer  than  the  burning  noon ; 
And  d^y  hath  never  known  the  charm 
That  dwells  amid  tliis  evening  calm. 

The  idler,  on  his  silken  bed. 

May  talk  of  nature,  cold  and  dead ; 

But  we  will  gaze  upon  this  scene. 

Where  some  transcendent  power  hath  been. 

And  made  these  streams  of  beauty  flow 

In  gladness  on  the  world  below, 

Till  nature  breathes  from  every  part 

The  rapture  of  her  mighty  heart. 


DEATH. 

LiiT  high  the  curtain *s  drooping  fold. 

And  let  the  evening  sunlight  in; 
I  would  not  that  my  heart  grew  cold 

Before  its  better  years  begin. 
'T  is  well ;  at  such  an  early  hour. 

So  calm  and  pure,  a  sinking  ray 
Should  shine  into  the  heart,  with  powe 

To  drive  its  darker  thoughts  away. 

The  bright,  young  thoughts  of  early  da 

Shall  gather  in  my  memory  now. 
And  not  the  later  cares,  whose  trace 

Is  stamped  so  deeply  on  my  brow. 
What  though  tliose  days  return  no  mo? 

The  sweet  remembnince  is  not  vain. 
For  Heaven  is  waiting  to  restore 

The  childhood  of  my  soul  again. 

Let  no  impatient  mourner  stand 

In  hollow  sadness  near  my  bed. 
But  let  me  rest  upon  the  hand, 
■   And  let  me  hear  that  gentle  tread 
Of  her,  whose  kindness  long  ago. 

And  still,  unworn  away  by  yean. 
Has  made  my  weary  eyelids  flow 
With  grateful  and  admiring  tears. 

I  go,  but  let  no  plaintive  tone 

The  moment's  grief  of  fViendship  tell 
And  let  no  proud  and  graven  stone 

Say  where  the  weary  slumbers  wefl. 
A  few  short  hours,  and  then  for  heaven! 

Let  sorrow  all  its  tears  dismiss ; 
For  who  would  mourn  the  warning  give 

Which  calls  us  from  a  worM  like  this 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Biholu  the  western  evening  light ! 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom ; 
So  calmly  Christians  sink  awity. 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

The  wind  breathes  low;  the  withering  ka 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree ; 

So  gently  flows  the  parting  breath. 
When  good  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimson  light  is  shed ! 
*T  is  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast ! 
'T  is  like  the  memory  left  behind 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

And  now,  above  the  dews  of  night, 

The  yellow  star  appears ; 
So  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 

Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  t 


But  soon  the  morning's  happier  light 

Its  glory  shall  restore; 
And  eyelids  that  are  seal'd  in  detth 

Shall  wake,  to  dose  no  mora. 


GRENVILLE  MELLEN. 


CBan,I7Ml    DM,IM1.) 


svTiiLV  Mkliw  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Ihief  Justice  Pbstttiss  Mkllex,  LL.  D.,  of 
3,  and  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Biddeford,  in 
itate,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1799. 
«JB  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  after 
i^  that  aeminary  became  a  law-student  in  the 
of  his  fiither,  who  had  before  that  time  re- 
1  to  Portland.  Soon  after  being  admitted  to 
ir,  he  was  married,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
f  his  profession  at  North  Yarmouth,  a  plea- 
allage  near  his  native  town.  Within  three 
— in  October,  1828 — his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
cdly  attached,  died,  and  his  only  child  fol- 
1  her  to  the  grave  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
this  time  his  character  was  changed.  He 
M*fore  been  an  ambitious  and  a  happy  man. 
-emainder  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  melan- 

•elieve  Mr.  Mkllsit  did  not  become  knovm 
Bvriter  until  he  was  about  twentj-fivo  years 
Ho  was  then  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
iridge  *«  United  States  Literary  Gazette."  In 
arly  part  of  1827,  he  published  a  satire  en- 
^  Our  Chronicle  of  Twenty-six,"  and  two 
afterward,  «Glad  Tales  and  Sad  Tales,"  a 
tion  of  prose  sketches,  which  had  previously 
printed  in  the  periodicals.  *<The  Martyr's 
aph.  Buried  Valley,  and  other  Poems,"  ap- 
1  in  1834.  The  principal  poem  in  this  volume 
nded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Alban,  the  first 
tian  martyr  in  England.  It  is  in  the  measure 
;  **  Faery  Queene,"  and  has  some  creditable 
^es ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  hardly  rises  above 
icrity.  In  the  «  Buried  Valley"  he  describes 
•markaUe  avalanche  near  the  Notch  in  the 
e  Mountains,  by  which  the  Willey  family 
destroyed,  many  years  ago.  In  a  poem  enti- 
The  Rest  of  Empires,"  in  the  same  collection, 
nents  the  custom  of  the  elder  bards  to  immor- 
the  deeds  of  conquerors  alone,  and  contrasts 
prostitution  of  the  influence  of  poetry  with 
>bler  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  later  days, 
t  following  lines,  which  are  characteristic  of 
st  manner: — 

e  have  be^n  taiiKbt,  In  oracles  of  old, 
entkisd  divinitj  of  song ; 
Poetry  and  Maaic,  hand  in  hand, 
in  the  lisbt  of  Inepiratlon  forth, 
«lai*d  alliance  with  the  rolllnie  heavens, 
ere  those  peerless  barda,  whose  straini  have  come 
undylnf  echo  to  the  world, 
»  numben  floated  round  the  OreciaD  Isles, 
isde  meiodloua  all  the  hilla  of  Rome, — 
they  Inspired  1— Alas,  for  Poetry  I 
ler  freat  mlnietera.  In  early  time, 
or  the  brave  alone— and  bade  the  soul 
for  heaven  In  the  ranks  of  war  1 
the  treason  of  the  godlike  art 
lolnted  iriory  to  the  sword  and  spear, 
•A  the  heart  to  BMUIdsr  la  Us  maU  I 


It  was  the  menial  service  of  the  bard- 
It  waa  the  baaeai  bondage  of  hie  imwers. 
In  later  timea  to  conaecrate  a  f^aat. 
And  aing  of  gallantry  in  hall  and  bower, 

To  courtly  knigbta  and  ladies 

**  But  other  timea  have  atrung  new  lyrea  again. 
And  other  muaic  greets  ua.    Poetry 
Cornea  robed  in  amilea,  and,  in  low  breathing  sonnds, 
Takes  counsel,  like  a  friend,  in  our  atill  hours. 
And  points  us  to  the  stars—the  waneless  stars-* 
That  whisper  an  hereafter  to  our  souls. 
It  breathes  upon  our  spirits  a  rich  balm. 
And,  with  its  tender  tones  and  melody. 
Draws  mercy  from  the  warrior— and  proclaims 
A  morn  of  briglu  and  universal  love 
To  those  who  Journey  with  us  through  the  vale  ; 
It  points  to  moral  greatness — deeds  of  mind, 
And  the  high  8trugKl<is«  worthy  of  a  man. 
Have  we  no  minstrels  in  our  echoing  halls. 
No  wild  Cadwallon,  with  his  wilder  strain, 
Pouring  his  war-songs  upon  helmed  earsY 
We  hnve  sounds  stealing  from  the  far  retreats 
Of  the  bright  company  of  gifted  men, 
Who  pour  their  mellow  music  round  our  age, 
And  point  us  to  onr  duties  and  our  tienrts; 
The  poet's  constellation  beams  around— 
A  pensive  Cowpsa  lives  in  all  his  lines. 
And  MiLTOif  hymns  us  on  to  hope  and  heaven  !*' 
After  spending  five  or  six  years  in  Boston,  Mr. 
MsLLEir  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  resided 
nearly  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  wrote 
much  for  the  literary  magazines,  and  edited  seve- 
ral works  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Colma^t,  the  pub- 
lisher.    In  1639,  he  established  a  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany, but  it  was  abandoned  after  the  publication 
of  a  few  numbers.    His  health  had  been  declining 
for  several  years ;  his  disease  finally  assumed  the 
form  of  consumption,  and  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Cuba,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  derive  advantage  from  a  change  of  climate, 
and  the  sea  air.    He  was  disappointed ;  and  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died, 
on  the  fifth  of  September,  1841. 

Mr.  Mellex  was  a  gentle-hearted,  amiable  man, 
social  in  his  feelings,  and  patient  and  resigned  in 
the  long  period  of  physical  suffering  which  pre- 
ceded his  death.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  in  his  lifetime  than  his  works  will  pre- 
serve. They  are  without  vigour  of  thought  or 
language,  and  are  often  dreamy,  mystic,  and  un- 
intelligible. In  his  writings  there  is  no  e\ndence 
of  creative  genius ;  no  original,  clear,  and  manly 
thought ;  no  spirited  and  natural  descriptions  of 
life  or  nature ;  no  humour,  no  pathos,  no  passion ; 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  common  sympathies 
of  mankind.  The  little  poem  entitled  **  The  Bu. 
gle,"  although  **  it  whispers  whence  it  stole  its 
spcdls,"  is  probably  superior  to  any  thing  else  he 
wrote.  It  is  free  from  the  affectations  and  un- 
meaning epithets  which  distinguish  nearly  all  h'ls 
worlw.  3„ 
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ENGUSH  SCENERY. 

The  woods  and  vales  of  England ! — ^ia  there  not 
A  magic  and  a  marvel  in  their  names  1 
Is  there  not  music  in  the  memory 
Of  their  old  glory  1 — is  there  not  a  sound, 
As  of  some  watchword,  that  recalls  at  night 
All  that  gave  light  and  wonder  to  the  day  1 
In  thene  soft  words,  that  breathe  of  lovelineaiy 
And  summon  to  the  spirit  scenes  that  rose 
Rich  on  its  raptured  vision,  as  the  eye 
Hung  like  a  tranced  thing  above  the  page 
That  giiuiuA  hatl  made  golden  with  its  gIow-« 
The  pa!»e  of  noble  story — of  high'  towers. 
And  castled  halls,  cnvistaM  like  the  line 
Of  heroes  and  great  hearts,  that  centuries 
Had  led  before  their  hearths  in  dim  array-— 
Of  lake  and  lawn,  and  gray  and  cloudy  tree, 
That  rockM  with  bannered  foliage  to  the  storm 
Above  the  walls  it  shadow*d,  and  whose  leaves, 
Rustling  in  gathered  music  to  the  winds, 
SceniM  voiced  as  with  the  sound  of  many  seas ! 

The  woods  and  vales  of  England !  O,  the  founts. 
The  living  founts  of  memory !  how  they  break 
And  gush  upon  my  stirr'd  heart  as  I  gaxe ! 
I  hear  the  shout  of  reapers,  the  far  low 
Of  herds  upon  the  banks,  the  distant  bark 
Of  the  tired  dog,  stretched  at  some  cottage  door, 
The  echo  of  the  axe,  mid  forest  swung, 
And  the  loud  laugh,  drowning  the  &int  halloo. 

Land  of  our  fathers !  though  *tis  ours  to  roam 
A  land  upon  whoso  bosom  thou  mightst  lie. 
Like  infant  on  its  mother's — though  'tis  ours 
To  gaze  upon  a  nobler  heritage 
Than  thou  couldst  e'er  unshadow  to  thy  sons, — 
Though  ours  to  linger  upon  fount  and  sky. 
Wilder,  and  peopled  with  great  spirits,  who 
Walk  with  a  deeper  majesty  than  thine,— 
Yet,  as  our  father-land,  O,  who  shall  tell 
The  lone,  mysterious  energy  which  calls 
Upon  our  sinking  spirits  to  walk  forth 
Amid  thy  wood  and  mount,  where  every  hill 
Is  eloquent  with  beauty,  and  the  tale 
And  song  of  centuries,  the  cloudless  years 
When  fkiries  walk'd  thy  valleys,  and  the  turf 
Rung  to  their  tiny  footsteps,  and  quick  flowers 
Sprang  with  the  lifting  grass  on  which  they  trod— 
When  all  the  landscape  murmur'd  to  its  rills. 
And  joy  with  hope  slept  in  its  leafy  bowers ! 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

MouTTT  of  the  clouds,  on  whose  Olympian  height 
The  tall  rocks  brighten  in  the  ether  air. 
And  spirits  from  the  skies  come  down  at  night, 
To  chant  immortal  songs  to  Freedom  there ! 
Thine  is  the  rock  of  other  regions,  where 
The  world  of  life,  which  blooms  so  far  below. 
Sweeps  a  wide  waste:  no  gladdening  scenes  appear. 
Save  where,  with  silvery  flash,  the  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  far-oflf  mountain,  distant,  calm,  and  slow. 

Thine  is  the  summit  whore  the  clouds  repose. 
Or,  eddying  wildly,  round  thy  clifls  are  borne; 


When  Tempest  mounts  his  mslung^car,  and 
His  billowy  mist  amid  the  thunder's  home 
Far  down  the  deep  ravine  the  whirlwinds  a 
And  bow  the  foiests  as  they  sweep  along; 
While,  roaring  deeply  from  their  rocky  wo 
The  storms  come  forth,  and,  hurrying  darl 
Amid  the  echoing  peaks  the  revelry  prolong 

And  when  the  tumult  of  the  sir  is  fled. 
And  quench'd  in  silence  all  the  tempest  fh 
There  come  the  dim  forms  of  the  mighty  d 
Around  the  steep  which  hears  the  hero's  ns 
The  stars  look  down  upon  them ;  and  the 
Pale  orb  that  glistens  o'er  his  distant  grave 
Gleams  on  the  summit  that  enshrines  his  t 
And  lights  the  cold  tear  of  the  ^orioos  bra^ 
The  richest,  purest  tear  that  memory  ever  gs 

Mount  of  the  clouds!  when  winter  round 
The  hoary  mantle  of  the  dying  year,  [tl 
Sublime  amid  thy  canopy  of  snows. 
Thy  towers  in  bright  magnificence  appear ! 
'T  is  then  we  view  thee  with  a  chilling  fear, 
Till  summer  robes  thee  in  her  tints  of  blue 
When,  lo !  in  soflen'd  grandeur,  fiu',  yet  cle 
Thy  battlements  stand  clothed  in  heaven's  owi 
To  swell  OS  Freedom's  home  on  man*s  unbou 
viewl 


THE  BUGLE. 

O !  wTLn,  enchanting  horn ! 
Whose  music  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air 
Swells  to  the  clouds,  and  calls  on  Echo  dm 
Till  a  new  melody  is  bom- 
Wake,  wake  again,  the  night 
Is  bending  from  her  throne  of  beauty  down. 
With  still  stars  burning  on  her  azure  crown 
Intense  and  eloquently  bright 

Night,  at  its  pulseless  noon ! 
When  the  far  voice  of  waters  monras  in  sor 
And  some  tired  watch-dog,  lazily  and  long 

Barks  at  the  melancholy  moon. 

Hark  !  how  it  sweeps  away. 
Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky. 
As  if  some  sprite  of  sound  went  wandering 

With  lone  halloo  and  roundelay ! 

Swell,  swell  in  glory  out ! 
Thy  tones  come  pouring  on  my  leaping  hea 
And  my  stirr'd  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start 

As  iKiyhood's  old  remember'd  shout. 

O !  have  ye  heard  that  peal. 
Prom  sleeping  city's  moon-bathed  hattlcmen 
Or  from  the  guarded  field  and  warrior  tents, 

Like  some  near  breath  around  you  stea 

Or  have  ye  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise. 
Shriller  than  eagle's  clamour,  to  the  akies, 

Where  wings  and  tempests  never  suarl 

Go,  go — no  other  sound. 
No  music  that  of  air  or  earth  is  bom. 
Can  match  the  mighty  music  of  that  hora. 

On  midnight's  fiithomless  piolband ! 


GRENVILLE   MELLEN. 
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m  SEEING  AN  EAGLE  PASS  NEAR  ME 
IN  AUTUMN  TWILIGHT. 

^     8atl  on,  thoa  lone,  imperial  bird, 

t         Of  quenchlesi  eye  and  tireleaa  wing; 

t     How  is  thj  distant  coming  heard, 

Aa  the  night*i  breezes  round  thee  ring! 
Thy  course  was  'gainst  the  baming  son 

In  his  extremest  glory.    How ! 
Is  thy  nnequaird  daring  done. 

Thou  stoop'st  to  earth  so  lowly  nowl 

Or  hast  thou  left  thy  rocking  dome, 

Thy  roaring  crag,  thy  lightning  pine, 
To  find  some  secret,  meaner  home. 

Less  stormy  and  unsafe  than  thine  1 
Else  why  thy  dusky  pinions  bend 

So  closely  to  this  shadowy  world, 
And  round  thy  searching  glances  send. 

As  wLshiog  thy  broad  pens  were  furl'd  t 

Yet  lonely  is  thy  shattered  nest. 

Thy  eyry  desolate,  though  high; 
And  lonely  thou,  alike  at  rest. 

Or  soaring  in  the  upper  sky. 
The  golilcn  light  that  b«thes  thy  plumes 

On  thine  interminable  flight. 
Falls  cheerless  on  earth's  desert  tombs. 

And  makes  the  north's  ice-mountains  bright 

So  come  the  eagle-hearted  down, 

80  come  the  high  and  proud  to  earth, 
When  life's  night-gathering  tempests  frown 

Over  their  glory  and  their  mirth : 
80  qumU  the  mind's  und3ring  eye. 

That  bore,  unveil'd,  fame's  noontide  sun; 
So  mm  seeks  solitude,  to  die. 

His  high  place  left,  his  triumphs  done. 

80,  round  the  residence  of  power, 

A  cold  and  joyless  lustre  shines. 
And  on  life's  pinnacles  will  lower 

Clouds,  dark  aa  bathe  the  eagle's  pines. 
But,  O,  the  mellow  light  that  pours 

From  God's  pure  throne— the  light  that  sayes! 
It  warms  the  spirit  as  it  soars. 

And  sheds  deep  radiance  round  our  graves. 


THE  TRUE  GLORY  OF  AMERICA. 

It  A  IT  A 's  Tales  and  fountains, 

Though  hrniitifiil  ye  be, 
I  love  mv  soaring  mountains 

And  forests  more  than  ye ; 
And  thousrh  a  dreamy  tn'eatness  rise 

From  out  your  cloudy  years. 
Like  hills  on  distant  stormy  skies, 

Rceni  dim  through  Nature's  tears, 
Rtill,  tell  me  not  of  years  of  old, 

Ot  ancient  heart  and  clime ; 
Ours  is  the  land  and  age  of  gold, 

And  ours  the  hallow'd  time ! 


The  jewell'd  crown  and  sceptre 

Of  Greece  have  pass'd  away ; 
And  none,  of  all  who  wept  her. 

Could  bid  her  splendour  stay. 
The  world  has  shaken  with  the  tread 

Of  iron-sandaird  crime— 
And,  lo !  o'ershadowing  all  the  dead. 

The  conqueror  stalks  sublime ! 
Then  ask  I  not  for  crown  and  plume 

To  nod  above  my  land ; 
The  victor's  footsteps  point  to  doom, 

Graves  open  round  his  hand  ! 

Rome !  with  thy  pillar'd  palaces. 

And  sculptured  heroes  all, 
Snatch'd,  in  their  warm,  triiunphal  days, 

To  Art's  hicrh  festival ; 
Rome !  with  thy  giant  sons  of  power, 

Whose  pathway  was  on  thrones, 
Who  built  their  kingdoms  of  an  hour 

On  yet  unburied  bones, — 
I  would  not  have  my  land  like  thee. 

So  lofty — ^yet  so  cold  ! 
Be  hers  a  lowlier  majenty, 

In  yet  a  nobler  mould. 

Thy  marbles — works  of  wonder! 

In  thy  victorious  days. 
Whose  lips  did  seem  to  sunder 

Before  the  astonish'd  gaze ; 
When  statue  glared  on  statue  there. 

The  living  on  the  dead,— 
And  men  as  silent  pilfirrims  wero 

Before  some  sainteil  head  ! 
O,  not  for  faultless  marbles  yet 

Would  I  the  light  forego 
That  beams  when  other  lights  have  set. 

And  Art  herself  lies  low ! 

O,  ours  a  holier  hope  shall  be 

Than  consecrated  bust, 
Some  loftier  mean  of  memory 

To  syatch  us  from  the  dust. 
And  ours  a  sterner  art  than  this. 

Shall  fix  our  image  here, — 
The  spirit's  mould  of  loveliness— 

A  nobler  Bslvideri  I 

Then  let  them  bind  with  bloomless  flowers 

The  busts  and  urns  of  old,— 
A  fairer  heritage  be  ours, 

A  sacrifice  less  cold  ! 
Give  honour  to  the  great  and  good. 

And  wreathe  the  living  brow. 
Kindling  with  Virtue's  mantling  blood, 

And  pay  the  tribute  now ! 

80,  when  the  good  and  great  go  down, 

Their  statues  shall  arise. 
To  crowd  those  temples  of  our  own. 

Our  fadeless  memories ! 
And  when  the  sculptured  marble  friUs, 

And  Art  goes  in  to  die. 
Our  forms  shall  live  in  holier  halls. 

The  Pantheon  of  the  sky ! 


GEORGE  W.   DOANE. 


[Bora.  11W.] 


Thb  Right  Reverend  Gkoroi  W.Doani,D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in 
1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  imme- 
diately afler  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobabt,  in  1821, 
and  priest  by  the  same  prelate  in  1823.  He  offi- 
ciated in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  three  years, 
and,  in  1824,  was  appointed  professor  of  belles  let- 
tres  and  Oratory  in  Washington  College,  Connec- 
ticut. He  resigned  that  office  in  1828,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1832. 


Bishop  D0ANS*s  *•  Songs  by  the  Way,"  ac 
tion  of  poems,  chiefly  devotional,  were  peU 
in  1824,  and  appear  to  have  been  mostly  pnM 
during  his  college  life.  He  has  since,  finoB  ti 
time,  written  poetry  for  festival-da js  and  otb 
casions,  but  has  published  no  second  volume. 
published  sermons,  charges,  conventicmal  ad( 
es,  literary  and  historical  discounes,  andotbci 
lications  in  prose,  amount  to  more  than  one 
dred,  and  fill  more  than  three  thousand  o 
pages.  His  writings  generally  are  marked  I 
finement  and  elegance,  and  evince  a  pml 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  £j 
pal  Church. 


ON  A  VERY  OLD  WEDDING-RING. 

Thr  Device— Two  hearts  united. 
The  Motto—"  Dear  love  of  mine,  my  heart  is  thine." 

I  LIKE  that  ring — that  ancient  ring, 

Of  massive  form,  and  virgin  gold. 
As  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy. 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old* 
I  like  it — for  it  wafts  mo  back. 

For,  far  along  the  stream  of  time. 
To  other  men,  and  other  days. 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  sublime. 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  well-requited  love ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered, 

And  youthful  faith  disdain'd  to  rove— 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferred, 

Thouiyh  «Ae,  unpitying,  long  denied, 
Till,  soften'd  and  subilucd,  at  last. 

He  won  his  «<  fair  and  blooming  bride."— 

How,  till  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

They  blamed  the  lazy-footed  hours — 
How,  then,  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

8trew*d  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers— 
And  how,  before  the  holy  roan, 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride, 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vow'd  those  vows, 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  hit  bride : 

All  this  it  tells;  the  plighted  troth— 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
The  hand  in  hand— the  heart  in  heart — 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

«  Two  blended  hearU"— though  time  may  wear 
them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

«Till  death,"  shall  e*er  in  sunder  tear  them. 
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Year  after  year,  *neath  son  and  storm. 

Their  hopes  in  heaven,  their  tmst  in  Goo 
In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  love. 

These  two  the  world's  rough  pethway  trc 
Age  might  impair  their  youthfol  fires. 

Their  strength  might  fail,  mid  life's  bleak  wc 
Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travell'd  on— 

Kind  souls !  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  too : 

«  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine ! 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along, 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine.  * 
«  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love !" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  icnrever ; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  &11, 

Thme,  till  the  cords  of  life  ahall  i 


Remnant  of  days  departed  long. 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken. 

Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness. 
Of  heartfelt,  holy  love  the  token : 

What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling  !— 

For  these  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 


MALLEUS  DOMINI. 

JEBEXUH  zzUl.  tt. 

Sledgb  of  the  Ijord,  beneath  whose  stro! 

The  rocks  are  rent — the  heart  is  broke— 

I  hear  thy  pond'rous  echoes  ring. 

And  fall,  a  crushed  and  crombied  thing. 

Meekly,  these  mercies  I  implore. 

Through  Him  whose  cross  our  sorrow  boi 

On  earth,  thy  new-creating  grace; 

In  heaven,  the  very  lowest  place. 

Oh,  might  I  be  a  living  stone. 

Set  in  the  pavement  of  thy  throne ! 

For  sinner  saved,  what  place  i 

As  at  the  Saviour's  bleeding  fiMt! 


GEORGE   W.  DOANE. 
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;    -STAND  AS  AN  ANVIL,  WHEN  IT  IS 
BEATEN  UPON." 

•Stand,  like  an  anriV  when  the  stroke 

Of  stalwart  men  falls  fierce  and  fast: 
I  Bloffms  bat  more  deeply  root  the  oak, 

WImmo  brawny  arms  embrace  the  blast 
•  Stand  like  an  anTil/'  when  the  sparks 
i       Fly,  &r  and  wide  a  fiery  shower; 
;  VirtDe  and  tmth  mast  still  be  marks, 

Where  malice  proves  its  want  of  power. 
•Stand,  like  an  anvil/'  when  the  bar 

Liee,  red  and  glowing,  on  its  breast : 
Doty  shall  be  life's  leading  star, 

And  conscious  innocence  its  rest. 
*Stand  like  an  anvil,"  when  the  sound 

Of  ponderous  hammers  pains  the  ear : 
Thine,  but  the  still  and  stern  rebound 

Of  the  great  heart  that  cannot  fear. 
•Stand,  like  an  anvil;"  noise  and  heat 

Are  bom  of  earth,  and  die  with  time : 
The  soul,  like  God,  its  source  and  seat, 

Is  solemn,  still,  serene,  sublime. 


THAT  SILENT  MOON. 

That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon. 
Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky, 

O  !  who  shall  tell  what  varied  scenes 
Have  pass'd  beneath  her  placid  eye. 

Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  earth. 

She  walk'd  in  tranquil  beauty  forth ! 

How  oft  has  guilt's  onhallow'd  hand. 
And  superstition's  senseless  rite. 

And  loud,  licentious  revelry 

Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light: 

Small  sympathy  is  hers,  I  ween, 

With  sights  like  these,  that  yirgin  qoeen ! 

But  dear  to  her,  in  summer  eve, 
By  rippling  wave,  or  tufted  grove, 

When  hand  in  hand  is  purely  clasp'd. 
And  heart  meets  heart  in  holy  love. 

To  smile  in  quiet  loneliness, 

And  hear  each  whispered  vow,  and  bless. 

Dixporsed  along  the  world's  wide  way. 
When  friends  are  far,  and  fond  ones  rove. 

How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought, 
And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love, 

W^ho  watch  with  us  at  night's  pale  noon. 

And  gaze  upon  that  silent  moon. 

How  powerful,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn. 
The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky, 

To  bring  again  the  vanish'd  scenes— 
The  happy  eves  of  days  gone  by ; 

Again  to  bring,  mid  bursting  tears, 

The  loved,  the  lost  of  other  years. 

And  oft  she  looks,  that  silent  moon. 
On  lonely  eyes  that  wake  to  weep 

fn  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell, 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banish*d  deep: 

O !  eofUy  beams  her  gentle  eye 

On  those  who  mourn,  and  tfaoee  who  die ! 


But,  beam  on  whomsoe'er  she  will. 
And  fall  where'er  her  splendours  may. 

There's  pureness  in  her  chasten'd  light, 
There's  comfort  in  her  tranquil  ray : 

What  power  is  hers  to  soothe  the  hear^^ 

What  power,  the  trembling  tear  to  start ! 

The  dewy  morn  let  others  love. 
Or  baflk  them  in  the  noontide  ray ; 

There's  not  an  hour  but  has  its  charm. 
From  dawning  light  to  dying  day : — 

But,  O !  be  mine  a  fairer  boon — 

That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon ! 


THERMOPYLAE. 

'TWAS  an  hour  of  fearful  issues. 

When  the  bold  three  hundred  stood. 
For  their  love  of  holy  freedom, 
By  that  old  Thcssalian  fiood ; 
When,  lifting  high  each  sword  of  flame. 
They  call'd  on  every  sacred  name, 
And  swore,  beside  those  dashing  waves. 
They  never,  never  would  be  slaves ! 

And,  O  !  that  oath  was  nobly  kept : 

tFrom  mom  to  setting  sun 
Did  desperation  urge  the  fight 

Which  valour  had  beg^un ; 
Till,  torrent-like,  the  stream  of  blood 
Ran  down  and  mingled  with  the  flood. 
And  all,  from  mountain-clilT  to  wave, 
Was  Freedom's,  Valour's,  Glory's  grave. 

O,  yes,  that  oath  was  nobly  kept, 
Which  nobly  had  been  sworn. 
And  proudly  did  each  gallant  heart 

The  focman's  fetters  spurn ; 
And  firmly  was  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  amply  was  the  triumph  gain'd ; 
They  fought,  fair  Liberty,  for  thee : 
They  fell — to  dis  is  to  be  fbes. 


ROBIN  REDBREAST.* 

SwKET  Robin,  I  have  heard  them  say. 
That  thou  wert  there,  upon  the  day. 
The  CiiiiiST  was  crown'd  in  cruel  scorn; 
And  bore  away  one  bleeding  thorn. 
That,  80,  the  blush  upon  thy  breast. 
In  shameful  sorrow,  was  impressed ; 
And  thence  thy  genial  sympathy, 
With  our  redeemed  humanity. 
Sweet  Robin,  would  that  I  might  be. 
Bathed  in  my  Sayiour's  blood,  like  thee ; 
Bear  in  my  breast,  whate'er  the  loss, 
The  bleeding  blazon  of  the  cross ; 
Live,  ever,  with  thy  loving  mind, 
In  fellowship  with  human  kind; 
And  take  my  pattern  still  from  thee. 
In  gentleness  and  constancy. 

•  I  have  voniewhero  met  with  an  old  legend,  that  a  robin 
hovering  about  the  Crow»,  boro  off  a  thorn,  from  our  deai 
Saviour*  crown,  and  dyed  his  boffom  with  the  blood ;  and 
that  from  that  time  roblni  hare  been  the  firlends  of  man. 
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GEORGE   W.  DOANE. 


"WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER t" 

What  is  that.  Mother!— The  krk,  mj  chUd  !— 
The  morn  has  but  just  looked  out,  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble  grasij  nett. 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  sphere. 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 

Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  mom's  finrt  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

What  is  that,  Mother!— The  dove,  my  son  !— 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  pour'd  from  some  crystal  urn. 
For  hor  distant  dear  one's  quick  return: 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  Uke  the  dove, 
lu  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  Mother!— The  eagle,  boy!— 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy ; 
Firm,  on  bis  own  mountain  vigour  relying. 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying, 
His  win;?  on  tlie  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine. 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line. 

What  is  that,  Mother! — ^The  swan,  my  love! — 
He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove. 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh. 
He  is  floating  down,  by  himself  to  die ; 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
Yet  his  Kweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 

Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  death  shall  come. 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home. 


A  CHERUB. 


<*Denr  Bir,  I  am  in  some  little  disorder  by  retton  of  the 
dffsth  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  lately  made  ui 
very  slad ;  but  now  he  rejoices  In  hit  little  orbe,  while 
we  thinlce,  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is." — 

JxaCMT  TATLOH  to  EVELYM,  165A. 

Bs4UTTPiTL  thing,  with  thine  eye  of  licrht, 
And  thy  brow  of  cloudless  beauty  bright, 
Gazing  for  aye  on  the  sapphire  throne 
Of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light  alone — 
Art  thou  hnstinsT  now,  on  that  golden  wing. 
With  the  burning  seraph  choir  to  sing! 
Or  stooping  to  earth,  in  thy  gentleness. 
Our  darkling  path  to  cheer  and  bless  ! 

Beautiful  thing !  thou  art  come  in  love, 
With  ffpntle  gales  from  the  world  above. 
Breathing  of  purcness,  breathing  of  bliss, 
Bearing  our  spirits  away  from  this, 
To  the  better  thoughts,  to  the  brighter  skies^ 
Where  heaven's  eternal  sunshine  lies; 
Winning  our  hearts,  by  a  blessed  guile. 
With  that  infant  look  and  angel  smile. 


Beautiful  thing!  thou  art  come  in  joy. 
With  the  look  and  the  voice  of  our  darli 
Him  that  was  torn  from  the  bleeding  be: 
He  had  twined  about  with  his  infant  arti 
To  dwell,  from  sin  and  sorrow  far, 
In  the  goldon  orb  of  his  little  star: 
There  he  rejoiceth  in  light,  while  we 
Long  to  be  happy  and  safe  as  he. 

Beautiful  thing !  thou  art  come  in  peace. 
Bidding  our  doubts  and  our  fears  to  cesa 
Wiping  the  tears  which  unbidden  start 
From  that  bitter  fount  in  the  broken  hear 
Cheering  us  still  on  our  lonely  way. 
Lest  our  spirits  should  fidnt,  or  our  feet  shoi 
Till,  risen  with  Cubist,  we  come  to  be, 
Beautiful  thing,  with  our  boy  and  thee. 


LINES  BY  THE  LAKE  SIDI 

TiTT<)  placid  lake,  my  gentle  girl. 

Be  emblem  of  thy  life. 
As  full  of  peace  and  purity. 

As  free  from  care  and  strife ; 
No  ripple  on  its  tranquil  brra.<st 

That  dies  not  with  the  day. 
No  pebble  in  its  darkest  depths, 

But  quivers  in  its  ray. 

And  see,  how  every  glorious  form 

And  pageant  of  the  skies. 
Reflected  from  its  gloAsy  face, 

A  mirror'd  image  lies ; 
So  be  thy  spirit  ever  pure. 

To  God  and  virtue  given. 
And  thought,  and  word,  and  action 

The  imagery  of  heaven. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DEATI 

Lift  not  thou  the  wailing  voire. 

Weep  not,  'tis  a  Christian  dieth, — 
Up,  where  blessed  saints  rejoice, 

Ransom'd  now,  the  spirit  flieth ; 
High,  in  heaven's  own  light,  she  dwe 
Full  the  song  of  triumph  swelieth ; 
Freed  from  earth,  and  earthly  failiug, 
Lift  for  her  no  voice  of  wailing ! 

Pour  not  thou  the  bitter  tear; 

Heaven  its  book  of  comfort  opcth ; 
Bids  thee  sorrow  not,  nor  fear. 

But,  as  one  who  alway  hopeth, 
Hum\}ly  here  in  faith  relying, 
Peacefully  in  Jrsus  dying. 
Heavenly  joy  her  eye  is  flushing, — 
Why  should  thine  with  tears  be  gush 

They  who  die  in  Christ  are  hl<»iis'd.- 
Ours  be,  then,  no  thought  of  gricvi 
Sweetly  with  their  Gob  they  rent. 

All  their  toils  and  troubles  leaving: 
So  be  ours  the  faith  that  saveth, 
Hope  that  every  trial  braveth. 
Love  that  to  the  end  endureth. 
And,  through  CBsitr,  the  cxomm  ma. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


[Bora,  1800.] 


Baxcbott  is  more  distinguished  as  a  poli- 
nd  a  historian  than  as  a  poet ;  but  his  ear- 
pirations  were  for  the  wreath  of  the  bard ; 
L  flowerings  of  his  genius  were  in  a  volume 
IS  ;  and  whatever  the  ambitions  of  his  later 
le  has  continued  to  find  in  the  divinest  of 
«  a  recreation  for  himself  and  a  means  of 
Ing  happiness  on  others.  He  was  born  in 
flter,  Massachusetts,  where  his  father  was 
rears  honourably  distinguished  as  a  pious 
irned  clergyman,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
■en  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts  at  Har- 
>11cge.    The  next  year  he  went  to  Europe, 

four  years  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Ber- 
1  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
igland.  On  his  return,  in  1823,  he  pub- 
i  volume  of  "  Poems,"  most  of  which  were 

while  he  was  abroad.  He  soon  ader  es- 
ed  the  academy  of  Round  Hill,  at  North- 
1,  but  in  a  few  years  became  too  deeply 
ted  in  politics  for  a  teacher,  and  about  the 
>eriod  began  the  composition  of  that  great 


work  on  the  history  of  this  country,  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  best  measure  of  his  literary 
abilities.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
Boston ;  in  1844  was  the  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  the  oflice  of  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; in  1845  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Navy;  in  1846  was  sent  as  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to  England;  and  on  hit  return,  in  1849,  be- 
came a  resident  of  New  York,  where  he  has  since 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  composition  of 
his  «<  History  of  the  United  States,"  of  which  the 
fifth  volume  appeared  in  1854.  He  has  recent* 
ly  published  a  volume  of  *'  Literary  and  Historical 
Miscellanies,"  embracing  essays ;  studies  in  Ger- 
man literature,including  poetical  translations  from 
Goethe,  Scuilleb,  Rueckert,  and  othres;  stu- 
dies in  history  ;  and  occasional  addresses.  Of  his 
History  I  have  printed  some  observations  in  **  The 
Prose  Writers  of  America."  To  what  rank  he 
might  have  attained  as  a  poet,  the  judicious  reader 
may  see  from  the  specimens  of  his  verso  which 
are  here  quoted. 


MIDNIGHT,  AT  MEYRINGEN. 

e  no  slumber  for  the  hearts  that  mourn  1 
y  I  long  my  weary  eyes  to  close ; 
loes  but  mock  me  with  unfeeling  scorn, 
only  to  the  careless  sends  repose. 

ght,  nor  silence  lends  my  bosom  rest ; 
isiunary  spirit  wanders  far ; 
:ieart  and  hopes  I  follow  to  the  West 
calm  motion  Hesper's  flaming  star. 

inre  the  fates  spin  sorrow's  blackest  thread, 
rei^tless  weave  misfortune's  broadest  woof; 
Destiny,  with  threatening  wings  outspread. 
Is  in  still  darkness  o'er  my  home's  dear  roof. 

1  his  power;  and  still  my  heart  must  sigh 
guish ;  down  the  midnight  stars  are  gone ; 
t»on  has  set;  the  hours  are  hurrying  by; 
I  am  wakeful,  sorrowing,  and  alone. 


THE  8IMPL0N. 

FAREWELL   TO    SWITZERLAND. 

»f  the  brave !  land  of  the  free !  farewell ! 
nature  moulded  in  her  wildest  mood, 
J  the  deep  glen  and  bade  the  mountains  swell 
he  dark  belt  of  arrowy  tannen  wood. 

lis  I  roamed  in  gladness ;  pure  and  white 
■  their  broad  mantle  of  eternal  snows 
18 


In  sparkling  splendour ;  and  with  crimson  light 
Tinged  are  its  curling  folds  when  sunset  glows. 

With  my  own  hands 't  was  sweet  to  climb  the  crag. 
Upborne  and  nourished  by  the  mountain  air ; 

While  the  lean  mules  would  far  behind  me  lag, 
The  fainting  sons  of  indolence  that  bear. 

'T  was  sweet  at  noonday,  stretched  in  idle  ease. 
To  watch  the  stream,  that  hurries  o'er  the  steep : 

At  one  bold  bound  the  precipice  he  frees. 
Pours  from  the  rocks,  and  hastes  through  vales 
to  sweep ; 

There  in  still  nook  he  forms  the  smiling  lake 
Of  glassy  clearness,  where  the  boatman  glides ; 

And  thence  a  gentler  course  his  torrents  take, 
And  white-walled  towns  like  lillies  deck  his  sides. 

And  as  I  lay  in  Nature's  soothing  arms, 
On  Memory's  leaf  she  drew  in  colours  bright 

The  mountain  landscape's  ever  varying  charms. 
And  bade  Remembrance  guard  each  haughty 
height, 

I  dared  to  tread,  each  vale  I  wander'd  through. 
And  every  tree  that  cooled  me  with  its  shade, 

Each  glacier  whence  the  air  refreshing  blew. 
Each  limpid  fountain  that  my  thirst  allayed. 

O  Earth !  I  cried,  thou  kindest  nurse,  still  turns 
To  thee  the  heart,  that  withered  like  the  leaf 

In  autumn's  blast,  and  bruised  by  anguish,  mourns 
Departed  happiness.    There  is  relief 
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Upon  thy  boaom;  from  the  fountains  guih 
To  cool  the  heated  brow  with  purest  wave ; 

And  when  distress  the  struggling  soul  would  crash, 
Thj  tranquil  mien  hath  power  to  heal,  and  save 

From  wasting  grief.    My  spirit  too  was  sear, 
As  is  the  last  gray  leaf,  that  lingers  yet 

On  oaken  branch,  although  my  twentieth  year 
Upon  my  youthful  head  no  mark  had  set. 

To  thee  in  hope  and  confidence  I  came. 
And  thou  didst  lend  thine  air  a  soothing  balm; 

Didst  teach  me  sorrow's  fearful  power  to  tame. 
And  be,  though  pensive,  cheerful,  pleased,  and 
calm. 

My  heart  was  chilled ;  age  stole  upon  my  mind, 
In  hour  untimely,  Spring  from  life  to  wrest; 

I  wandered  far,  my  long-lost  youth  to  find, 
And  I  regain  it,. Nature,  on  thy  breast! 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

AT   KANDSB8TSQ. 

Fathkr  in  heaven!  while  friendless  and  alone 
I  gaze  on  nature's  face  in  Alpine  wild, 
I  would  approach  thee  nearer.     Wilt  thou  own 
The  solitary  pilgrim  for  thy  child! 

When  on  the  hiirs  majestic  height  I  trod, 
And  thy  creation  smiling  round  me  lay, 
The  soul  reclaimed  its  likeness  unto  God, 
And  spurned  its  union  with  the  baser  clay. 

The  stream  of  thought  flowed  purely,  like  the  air 
That  from  untrodden  snows  passed  coolly  by ; 
Base  passion  died  within  me ;  low-bom  care 
Fled,  and  reflection  raised  my  soul  on  high. 

Then  wast  thou  with  roe,  and  didst  sweetly  pour 
Serene  delight  into  my  wounded  breast; 
The  mantle  of  thy  love  hung  gently  o'er 
The  lonely  wanderer,  and  my  heart  had  rest 

I  gazed  on  thy  creation.     O !  't  is  fair; 

The  vales  are  clothed  in  beauty,  and  the  hills 

In  their  deep  bosom  icy  oceans  bear, 

To  feed  the  mighty  floods  and  bubbling  rills. 

I  marvel  not  at  nature.     She  it  thine ; 
Thy  cherished  daughter,  whom  thou  lov'st  to  blest ; 
Through  thee  her  hills  in  glistening  whiteness  shine; 
Through  thee  her  valleys  laugh  in  loveliness. 

T  is  thou,  when  o*er  my  path  beams  cheerful  day. 
That  smiling  guid'st  me  through  the  stranger's 

land; 
And  when  mild  winds  around  my  temples  play, 
On  my  hot  brow  I  feel  thy  lenient  hand. 

And  shall  I  fear  thee  t — ^wherefore  fear  thy  wrath, 
When  lifeand  hope  and  youth  firom  thee  descend? 
O !  be  my  guide  in  life's  uncertain  path. 
The  pilgrim's  guardian,  counsellor,  and  fnend. 


MY  GODDESS. 

A  FKIK  TSE8I0H   FROM   OOBTHB. 

Who,  of  heaven's  immortal  train. 
Shall  the  highest  prize  obtain  ? 
Strife  I  would  with  all  g:ive  o*er. 
But  there's  one  I'll  aye  adore. 
Ever  new  and  ever  changing. 
Through  the  paths  of  marvel  raging. 
Dearest  in  her  father's  eje, 
Jove's  own  darling.  Fantasy. 

For  to  her,  and  her  alone. 
All  his  secret  whims  are  known ; 
And  in  all  her  faults'  despite 
Is  the  maid  her  sire's  delist. 

Oft,  with  aspect  mild,  she  goea. 
Decked  with  lilies  and  the  rose. 
Walks  among  the  flowery  bands. 
Summer's  insect  swarm  commands, 
And  for  food  with  honeyed  lipa 
Dew-drops  from  the  blossom  sips;— 

Or,  with  darker  mein,  snd  hair 
Streaming  loose  in  murky  air. 
With  the  storm  she  rushes  by. 
Whistling  where  the  crags  are  high. 
And,  with  hues  of  thousand  dyes. 
Like  the  late  and  early  skies. 
Changes  and  is  changed  a^ain. 
Fast  as  moons  that  wax  and  wane. 

Him,  the  ancient  sire,  we'll  praise. 
Who,  as  partner  of  our  days. 
Hath  to  mortal  man  allied 
Such  a  fair,  unfading  bride. 

For  to  us  alone  she's  given. 
And  is  bound  by  bonds  of  heaven 
Still  to  be  our  faithful  bride. 
And,  though  joy  or  wo  betide. 
Ne'er  to  wander  from  our  side. 

Other  tribes,  that  have  their  birth 
In  the  fruitful  teeming  earth. 
All,  through  narrow  life,  remain 
In  dark  pleasures,  gloomy  .pain. 
Live  their  being's  narrow  round. 
To  the  psssing  moment  bound. 
And,  unconscious,  roam  and  feed. 
Bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  need. 

But  to  us,  with  kind  intent. 
He  his  frolic  daughter  sent. 
Nursed  with  fondest  tenderness. 
Welcome  her  with  love's  caress. 
And  take  heed,  that  none  but  she 
Mistress  of  the  mansion  be. 
And  of  wisdom's  power  beware, 
Lest  the  old  step-mother  dare 
Rudely  harm  the  tender  fair. 

Yet  I  know  Jove's  elder  chUd, 
Graver  and  serenely  mild. 
My  beloved,  my  tranquil  friend. 
From  me  never  may  she  wend, — 
She,  that  knows  with  ill  to  cope. 
And  to  action  urges — ^Uope. 


GEORGE    HILL. 


[Bon,  1800.] 


OK  Hill  ii  a  native  of  Guilford,  on  Long 
k>i]nd,  near  New  Haven.  He  waa  ad- 
>  If  ale  College  in  hia  fifteenth  year,  and, 
9  graduated,  took  the  Berkeleian  prize,  as 
;  clasaic.  He  was  aubaequently  attached 
lavy,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics;  and 
1  this  capacity  the  Mediterranean,  its  storied 
and  classic  shores.  After  his  return,  ho 
Minted  librarian  to  the  State  Department, 
bington:  a  situation  which  he  at  length 
I  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  ap- 
Consul  of  the  United  States  for  the  south- 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.    The  climate  disap 


greeing  with  him,  ho  returned  to  Washington; 
and  he  is  now  attached  again  to  one  of  the  bureaus 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hill's  poetry  is  severe,  and  som^ 
times  so  elliptical  as  to  embarrass  his  meaning ;  this 
is  especially  true  of  his  more  elaborate  production, 
**  The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  written  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  He  is  most  successful  in  his  lyrics,  where 
he  has  more  freedom,  without  a  loss  of  eneigy. 
His  <*  Titania,"  a  dramatic  piece,  is  perhaps  the 
most  original  of  his  productions.  It  is  wild  and 
fanciful,  and  graced  with  images  of  much  beauty 
and  freshness. 


)M  "THE  RUINS  OF  ATHENS." 

ayllght  fades  o'er  old  Cyllene's  hill, 
iroad  and  dun  the  mountain  shadows  fidl; 
tars  are  up  and  sparicling,  as  if  still 
ig  upon  their  altars ;  but  the  tall, 
cypress,  gently,  as  a  mourner,  bends-* 
vith  the  drops  of  evening  as  with  tears— 
o'er  shrine  and  worshipper,  and  blends, 
m  and  lonely,  with  the  wrecks  of  years, 
.  worid  gone  by  no  coming  morning  cheers. 

sits  the  queen  of  temples    gray  and  lone, 
ike  the  last  of  an  imperial  line, 
een  her  sister  structures,  one  by  one, 
ime  their  gods  and  worshippers  resign ; 
le  stars  twinkle  through  the  weeds  that  twine 

roofless  capitab;  and,  through  the  night, 
!  the  hoarse  drum  and  the  exploding  mine, 
lash  of  arms  and  hymns  of  uncouth  rite, 
ieir  dismantled  shrines  the  guardian  powers 
afiright. 

iion  from  whose  forsaken  heart  are  reft 
ies  of  home ;  and,  where  a  dwelling-place 
DTK  himself  the  elements  have  left, 
rrass-grown,  undefined  arena  pace !     [hear 
on  its  rent,  though  tower-like  shafts,  and 
oud  winds  thunder  in  their  aged  face ; 
slowly  turn  thine  eye,  where  moulders  near 
mae's  arch,  and  the  blue  depth  of  space 
like  a  sepulchre  the  wrecks  of  a  past  race. 

tot  better  with  the  Eremite, 

e  the  ^eeds  rustle  o'er  his  aury  cave, 

'd  on  their  summit,  through  the  long,  still 

night 

;  and  watch  their  diadowi  alowly  wave- 


While  oft  some  fragment,  aappM  by  dull  decay, 
In  thunder  breaks  the  silence,  and  the  fowl 
Of  Ruin  hoots — and  turn  in  scorn  away 
Of  all  man  builds,  time  levels,  and  the  cowl 
Awards  her  moping  sage  in  common  with  the  owll 

Or,  where  the  palm,  at  twilight's  holy  hour, 
By  Tuxssus'  &ne  her  lonely  vigil  keeps : 
Gone  are  her  sisters  of  the  leaf  and  flower. 
With  them  the  living  crop  earth  sows  and  reaps. 
But  these  revive  not :  the  weed  with  them  sleeps, 
But  clothes  herself  in  beauty  from  their  clay. 
And  leaves  them  to  their  slumber;  o'er  them 

weeps 
Vainly  the  Spring  her  quickening  dews  away. 

And  Love  as  vainly  mourns,  and  mourns,  alas ! 
for  aye. 
Or,  more  remote,  on  Nature's  haunts  intnide. 
Where,  since  creation,  she  has  slept  on  flowers, 
Wet  with  the  noonday  forest-dew,  and  woo'd 
By  untamed  choristers  in  unpraned  bowera : 
By  pathless  thicket,  rock  that  time-worn  towen 
O'er  dells  untrodden  by  the  hunter,  piled 
Ere  by  its  shadow  measured  were  the  hours 
To  human  eye,  the  rampart  of  the  wild. 

Whose  banner  is  the  cloud,  by  carnage  undcfiled. 

The  weary  spirit  that  forsaken  plods 
The  world's  wide  wilderness,  a  home  may  find 
Here,  mid  the  dwellings  of  long-banish'd  gods. 
And  thoughts  they  bring,  the  mourners  of  the 

mind; 
The  spectres  that  no  spell  has  power  to  bind. 
The  loved,  but  lost,  whose  soul's  life  is  in  ours, 
As  incense  in  sepulchral  urns,  enshrined. 
The  sense  of  blighted  or  of  wasted  powers. 
The  hopes  whose  promised  fruits  have  pcrish*d 

with  (beir  flowers.  „^. 
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There  b  a  imall,  low  cape— there,  where  the  moon 
Breaks  o*er  the  8hatter*d  and  now  shapeless  stone ; 
The  waters,  as  a  rude  but  fitting  boon, 
Weeds  and  small  shells  have,  like  a  gailand, 

thrown 
Upon  it,  and  the  wind's  and  wave's  low  moon, 
And  sighing  grass,  and  cricket's  plaint,  are  heard 
To  steal  upon  the  stillness,  like  a  tone 
Romember'd.    Here,  by  human  foot  unstirred. 
Its  seed  the  thistle  sheds,  and  builds  the  ocean-bird. 

liurks  the  foul  toad,  the  lizard  basks  secure 
Within  the  sepulchre  of  him  whose  name 
Had  scattered  navies  like  the  whirlwind.     Sore^ 
If  aught  ambition's  fiery  wing  may  tame, 
X  'Tis  here ;  the  web  the  spider  weaves  where  Fame 
Planted  her  proud  but  sunken  shall,  should  be 
To  it  a  ftftter,  still  it  springs  the  same. 
Glory's  fool-worshipper !  here  bend  thy  knee ! 
I'he  tomb  tliine  altar-stone,  thine  idol  Mockery : 

A  small,  gray  elf,  all  sprinkled  o'er  with  dust 
Of  crumbling  catacomb,  and  mouldering  shred 
Of  banner  and  embroider'd  pall,  and  rust 
Of  arms,  time-worn  monuments,  that  shed 
A  canker*d  gleam  on  dim  escutcheons,  where 
The  groping  antiquary  pores  to  spy — 
A  what?  a  name — perchance  ne'er  graven  there; 
At  whom  the  urchin,  with  his  mimic  eye, 
bits  peering  through  a  skull,  and  laughs  continually. 


THE  MOUNTAIN-GIRL. 

Ths  clouds,  that  upward  curling  from 

Nevada's  summit  fly. 
Melt  into  air :  gone  are  the  showers. 
And,  dcck'd,  as  't  were  with  bridal  flowers, 

Earth  seems  to  wed  the  sky. 

All  hearts  are  by  the  spirit  that 

Breathes  in  the  sunshine  stirr'd ; 
And  there 's  a  girl  that,  up  and  down, 
A  merzy  vagrant,  through  the  town, 
Goes  singing  like  a  bird. 

A  thing  all  lightness,  life,  and  glee ; 

One  of  the  shapes  we  seem 
To  meet  in  visions  of  the  night ; 
And,  should  they  greet  our  waking  sight, 

Imagine  that  we  dream. 

With  glossy  ringlet,  brow  that  is 

As  falling  snow-flake  white. 
Half-hidden  by  its  jetty  braid, 
And  eye  like  dewdrop  in  the  shade. 

At  once  both  dark  and  bright ; 

And  cheek  whereon  the  sunny  clime 

Its  Drown  tint  gently  throws. 
Gently,  as  it  reluctant  were 
To  leave  its  print  on  thing  so  fair— 

A  shadow  on  a  rose 

She  stops,  looks  up— what  does  she  see  ? 

A  flower  of  crimson  dye. 
Whose  vase,  the  work  of  Moorish  hands, 
A  lady  sprinkles,  as  it  stands     * 

Upon  a  balcony : 


High,  leaning  from  a  window  fbrtfi, 

From  curtains  that  haU^«hroud 
Her  maiden  form  with  tress  of  goU, 
And  brow  that  mocks  their  snow-while 
Like  DiAH  firom  a  dood. 

Nor  flower,  nor  lady  fiiir  she  sees 
That  mountain-girl — but  dumb 
And  motionless  she  stands,  with  e3re 
That  seems  communing  with  the  sky : 
Her  visions  are  of  home. 

That  flower  to  her  is  as  a  tone 

Of  some  forgotten  son^. 
One  of  a  slumbering  thousand,  struck 
From  an  old  harp-string ;  but,  once  wi 

It  brings  the  rest  along. 

She  sees  beside  the  mountain-brDok, 

Beneath  the  old  cork  tree 
And  toppling  crag,  a  vine-thatcVd  shei 
Perch'd,  like  the  eagle,  high  o'erhead. 

The  home  of  liberty ; 

The  rivulet,  the  olive  shade. 

The  grassy  plot,  the  flock ; 
Nor  does  her  simple  thought  forget. 
Haply,  the  little  violet. 

That  springs  beneath  the  rock. 

Sister  and  mate,  they  may  not  from 

Her  dreaming  eye  depart ; 
And  one,  the  source  of  gentler  fears. 
More  dear  than  all,  for  whom  she  wear 

The  token  at  her  heart. 

And  hence  her  eye  is  dim,  her  dieek 

Has  lost  its  livelier  glow ; 
Her  song  has  ceased,  and  motionless 
She  stands,  an  image  of  distreiis : — 

Strange,  what  a  flowei  can  do ! 


THE  MIGHT  OF  GREECE.* 

Trk  might  of  Greece !  whose  stoiy  has  gen 
Like  the  eternal  echo  of  a  lyre 
Struck  by  an  angel,  to  the  bounds  of  eartl 
A  marvel  and  a  melody ;  a  fire 
Unqucnch'd,  unquenchable.  Castalia's  d 
Mourn  o'er  their  altars  worshipless  or'gooi 
But  the  free  mountain-air  they  did  respire 
Has  borne  their  music  onward,  with  a  ton< 

Shaking  earth's  tyrant  race  through  every  i 
zone! 
A  never-dying  music,  borne  along  [f 

The  stream  of  yeais,  that  else  were  mat 
— A  boundless  echo,  thunder  peal'd  in  son 
With  the  unconquerable  might  of  thought 
The  Titan  that  shall  rive  the  fetters  wrou{ 
By  the  world's  god.  Opinion,  and  set  free 
The  powers  of  mind,giantB  from  darkness  hr 
The  trophies  of  whose  triumph-march  sht 

Thrones,  dungeons8weptaway,as  lampires 


*  From  "  The  Ruins  of  Atksss." 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  OAK. 

omrovs  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak: 
»  has  stood  for  a  tbousaiid  yean, 

Has  stood  and  frown'd 

On  the  trees  around, 
ke  a  king  among  his  peers ; 
»und  their  king  they  stand,  so  now, 
ben  the  flowers  their  pale  leares  fold, 
tall  trees  roand  him  stand,  array 'd 
their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

He  has  stood  like  a  tower 

Through  sun  and  shower, 
id  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 

He  has  heard  the  haiJ, 

As  from  plates  of  nuul, 
om  His  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle ; 
aa  toae'd  them  about,  and  shorn  the  tops 
SThtn  the  storm  had  roused  his  might) 
le  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  doth 
le  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight 

autumn  sun  looks  kindly  down, 
it  the  frost  is  on  the  lea. 

And  sprinkles  the  horn 

Of  the  owl  at  mom, 
he  hies  to  the  old  oak  tree. 

Not  a  leaf  is  stirr'd ; 

Not  a  sound  is  beard 
the  thump  of  the  thresher's  flail. 

The  low  wind's  sigh. 

Or  the  distant  cry 
the  hound  on  the  fox's  traiL 

»  forester  he  has  whistling  plunged 
¥ith  his  axe,  in  the  deep  wood's  gloom. 

That  shrouds  the  hill, 

Where  few  and  chill 
The  sunbeams  struggling  come : 
brawny  arm  he  has  bared,  and  laid 
lis  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 

The  gray  old  oak. 

And,  with  lusty  stroke^ 
wields  it  merrily : — 

With  lusty  stroke^- 

And  the  old  gray  oak, 
xragh  the  folds  of  his  gorgeous  Test 

You  may  see  him  shake. 

And  the  night-owl  break 
*rom  her  perch  in  his  leafy  crest 
will  come  but  to  find  him  gone  from  where 
le  stood  at  the  break  of  day; 
e  a  cloud  that  peals  as  it  melts  to  air, 
l»  has  pass'd,  with  a  crash,  away. 

lugfa  the  spring  in  the  bloom  and  the  frost  in  gold 
To  more  his  limbs  attire. 

On  the  stormy  wave 

He  shall  float,  and  brave 
lie  blast  and  the  battle-fire! 
D  spread  hu  white  wings  to  the  wind, 
Jid  thunder  on  the  deep^ 

As  he  thnnder'd  when 

His  bough  was  green, 
the  high  and  stormy  steep. 


LIBERTY. 

Thxvk  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  huri'd 

Aghast  and  pale,  attests  its  fearful  ire. 

The  dungeon'd  nations  now  once  more  respire 
The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  Liberty. 
The  struggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  free. 

By  Delphi's  fountain-cave,  tliat  ancient  choir 
Resume  their  song;  the  Greek  astonish'd  hears, 
And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fair  sisters !  sound  your  boldest  lyre,— 
Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  we  've  bent  the  knee, 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently. 


TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

What  things  of  thee  may  yield  a  semblance  meet. 

And  him,  thy  fairy  portraiture  1  a  flower 
And  bud,  moon  and  attending  star,  a  sweet 

Voice  and  its  sweeter  echo.  Time  has  small  power 
O'er  features  the  mind  moulds;  and  such  are  thine, 

Imperishably  lovely.     Roses,  where 
They  once  have  bloom'd,  a  fragrance  leave  bdiind; 
And  harmony  will  linger  on  the  wind ; 

And  suns  continue  to  tight  up  the  air, 
When  set ;  and  music  from  the  broken  shrine 

Breathes,  it  is  said,  around  whose  altar-stone 
His  flower  the  votary  has  ceased  to  twine : — 

Types  of  the  beauty  that,  when  youth  is  gone. 
Beams  from   the  soul  whose  brightness  mocks 
decline. 


SPRING. 

Now  Heaven  seems  one  bright,  rejoicing  eye. 
And  Earth  her  sleeping  vesture  flings  aade. 
And  with  a  blush  awakes  as  does  a  bride ; 

And  Nature  speaks,  like  thee,  in  melody. 

The  forest,  sunward,  glistens,  green  and  high ; 
The  ground  each  moment,  as  some  blossom 
springs. 

Puts  forth,  as  does  thy  cheek,  a  lovelier  dye. 
And  each  new  morning  some  new  songster  brings. 

And,  hark !  the  brooks  their  rocky  prisons  break. 

And  echo  calls  on  echo  to  awake, 

Like  nymph  to  nymph.  The  air  is  rife  with  wings. 

Rustling  through  wood  or  dripping  over  lake. 
Herb,  bud,  and  bird  return — ^but  not  to  me 
With  song  or  beauty,  since  they  bring  not  thee. 


NOBILITY. 

€ro,  then,  to  heroes,  sages  if  allied, 
Go !  trace  the  scroll,  but  not  with  eye  of  pride. 
Where  Truth  depicts  their  glories  as  they  shone, 
And  leaves  a  blank  where  should  have  been  your 
own. 

Mark  the  pure  beam  on  yon  dark  wave  impress*d ; 
80  shines  the  star  on  that  degenerate  breast- 
Each  twinkling  orb,that  bums  with  bprrow'd  fires, — 
80  ye  reflect  the  glory  of  your  sires. 


JAMES  G.  BROOKS. 
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Thi  late  Jaxis  Gobdov  Brooks  wbb  bom  at 
Red  Hook,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
third  day  of  September,  1801.  His  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  revolutionaiy  army,  and,  after  the 
achievement  of  our  independence,  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Our 
author  was  educated  at  Union  College,  in  Sche- 
nectady, and  was  graduated  in  1819.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commenced  studying  the  law  with 
Mr.  Justice  Emott,  of  Poughkeepsie ;  but,  though 
be  devoted  six  or  seven  years  to  the  acquisition 
of  legal  knowledge,  he  never  sought  admission  to 
the  bar.  In  1823,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  for  several  years  an  editor  of  the 
Morning  Courier,  one  of  the  most  able  and  influ- 
ential journals  in  this  country. 

Mr.  B  BOOKS  began  to  write  for  the  press  in 
1817.  Two  years  afterward  he  adopted  the  sig- 
nature of  "Florio,"  by  which  his  contributions 
to  the  periodicals  were  from  that  time  known.  In 
1828,  he  was  married.  His  wife,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  «Noma,"  had  been  for  neveral  years  a 


writer  for  the  literary  jonmBls,  and,  in 
collection  of  the  poetry  of  both  was  pu 
entitled  <*The  Rivals  of  Este,  and  odier 
by  James  G.  and  Mary  E.  Brooks."  71k 
which  gave  its  title  to  the  Tolume  was  I 
Brooks.  The  longest  of  the  pieces  by  b 
band  was  one  entitled  **  Creiiius,"  which 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  8o( 
Yale  College,  in  1827.  He  wrote  but  lii 
etiy  afVer  the  appearance  of  this  work. 

In  1830  or  1831,  he  removed  to  Wini 
in  Virginia,  where,  for  four  or  6r9  years,  ht 
a  political  and  literary  gazette.  He  returnee 
state  of  New  York,  in  1838,  and  establishc 
self  in  Albany,  where  he  remained  until  tl 
day  of  February,  1841,  when  he  died. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Brooks  are  s|nrit 
smoothly  versified,  but  diffuse  and  carcIeKl 
ten.  He  was  imaginative,  and  compose 
remarkable  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  was  toe 
ferent  in  regard  to  his  reputation  ever  to 
or  revise  his  productions. 
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GREECE— 1832. 

Laitd  of  the  brave !  where  lie  inum'd 

The  shrouded  forms  of  mortal  clay, 
In  whom  the  fire  of  valour  bum*d. 

And  blazed  upon  the  battle's  fray : 
Land,  where  the  gallant  Spartan  £bw 

Bled  at  Thermopyls  of  yore, 
When  death  his  purple  garment  threw 

On  Hello's  consecrated  shoro  I 

Land  of  the  Muse !  within  thy  bowers 

Her  soul-entrancing  echoes  rung. 
While  on  their  course  the  rapid  hours 

Paused  at  the  melody  she  sung— 
TiU  every  grove  and  every  hill. 

And  every  stream  that  flow'd  along, 
From  mom  to  night  repeated  still 

The  winning  harmony  of  song. 

Land  of  dead  heroes !  living  slaves ! 

Shall  glory  gild  thy  clime  no  more  ? 
Her  banner  float  above  thy  waves 

Where  proudly  it  hath  swept  before  ? 
Hath  not  remembrance  then  a  charm 

To  break  the  fetters  and  the  chain, 
To  bid  thy  children  nerve  the  arm, 

And  strike  for  freedom  once  again  1 

No !  coward  souls,  the  light  which  shone 
On  Leuctra*s  war-empurpled  day. 

The  light  which  beam*d  on  Marathon 
Hath  lost  its  splendour,  ceased  to  play; 
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And  thou  art  but  a  shadow  now. 
With  helmet  shattered — spear  in  rust 

Thy  honour  but  a  dream — and  thou 
Despised — degraded  in  the  dust ! 

Where  sleeps  the  spirit,  that  of  old 

Dash'd  down  to  earth  the  Persian  pb 
When  the  loud  chant  of  triumph  told 

How  fiital  was  the  despot's  doom  ?— 
The  bold  three  hundred — where  are  the 

Who  died  on  battle's  gory  breast  1 
Tyrants  have  trampled  on  the  clay 

Where  death  hath  hush'd  them  into : 

Yet,  Ida,  yet  upon  thy  hill 

A  glory  shines  of  ages  fled ; 
And  &me  her  light  is  pouring  still. 

Not  on  the  living,  but  the  dead ! 
But  'tis  the  dim,  sepulchral  light. 

Which  sheds  a  faint  and  feeble  ray. 
As  moonbeams  on  the  brow  of  night. 

When  tempests  sweep  upon  their  wa 

Greece !  yet  awake  thee  from  thy  trano 

Behold,  thy  banner  waves  a&r ; 
Behold,  the  glittering  weapons  glance 

Along  the  gleaming  front  of  war! 
A  gallant  chief,  of  high  emprise, 

I)  urging  foremost  in  the  field. 
Who  calls  upon  thee  to  arise 

In  might^-in  majesty  reveaPd. 


JAMES  G.   BROOKa 
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In  rain,  in  Tiin  the  hero  caUi — 

In  Tain  he  ■oandi  the  trumpet  loud  I 
His  banner  totters— eee !  it  falla 

In  ruin,  Freedom*e  battle-shroud : 
Thy  children  have  no  soul  to  dare 

Such  deeds  as  glorified  their  sires ; 
Tlicir  Talour's  but  a  meteor's  glare, 

MThich  gleams  a  moment,  and  expires. 

Ijost  land !  where  Genius  made  his  reign, 

And  rear'd  his  golden  arch  on  high ; 
IVhere  Science  raised  her  sacred  fane, 

Its  summits  peering  to  the  sky ; 
Upon  thy  clime  the  midnight  deep 

Of  ignorance  hath  brooded  long, 
Ajod  in  the  tomb,  forgotten,  sleep 

The  sons  of  science  and  of  song. 

Thy  sun  hath  set — the  evening  storm 

Hath  pass'd  in  giant  fiiry  by, 
To  blast  the  beauty  of  thy  form. 

And  spread  its  pall  upon  the  sky ! 
Gone  is  thy  glory's  diadem. 

And  freedom  never  more  shall  cease 
To  pour  her  mournful  requiem 

O'er  blighted,  lost,  degraded  Greece ! 


TO  THE  DYING  YEAR. 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Emblem  of  transitory  man, 
Whose  wearisome  and  wild  career. 

Like  thine,  is  bounded  to  a  span ; 
It  seems  but  ai  a  little  day 

Since  nature  smiled  upon  thy  birth, 
And  Spring  came  forth  in  &ir  array. 

To  dance  upon  the  joyous  earth. 

Bad  alteration !  now  how  lone. 

How  veidureless  is  nature's  breast, 
Where  ruin  makes  his  empire  known, 

In  autumn's  yellow  Testure  dress'd ; 
The  sprightly  bird,  whose  carol  sweet 

Broke  on  the  breath  of  early  day. 
The  summer  flowers  she  loved  to  greet; 

The  bird,  the  flowers,  O !  where  are  they  1 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Yet  lovely  in  thy  lifelessness 
As  beauty  stretched  upon  the  bier. 

In  death's  day-cold  and  dark  caress ; 
There's  loveliness  in  thy  decay. 

Which  breathes,  which  Ungers  on  thee  still. 
Like  memory's  mild  and  cheering  ray 

Beaming  upon  the  night  of  ill. 

Yet,  yet  the  radiance  is  not  gone. 

Which  shed  a  richness  o'er  the  scene^ 
Wliich  smiled  upon  the  golden  dawn. 

When  skies  were  brilliant  and  serene; 
O !  still  a  melancholy  smile 

Gleams  upon  Nature's  aspect  fair. 
To  chann  the  eye  a  little  while. 

Ere  ruin  sprrads  his  mantle  there ! 


Thou  desoUte  and  dying  year! 

Since  time  entwined  thy  vernal  wreath. 
How  often  love  hath  shed  the  tear, 

And  knelt  beside  the  bed  of  death ; 
How  many  hearU,  that  lightly  sprung 

When  joy  was  blooming  but  to  die, 
Their  finest  chords  by  death  unstrung. 

Have  yielded  life's  expiring  sigh. 

And,  pillow'd  low  beneath  the  clay. 

Have  ceased  to  melt,  to  breathe,  to  burn ; 
The  proud,  the  gentle,  and  the  gay, 

GathcrM  unto  the  mouldering  urn ; 
While  freshly  flow'd  the  frequent  tear 

For  love  bereft,  affection  fled ; 
For  all  that  were  our  blessings  here. 

The  loved,  the  lost,  the  sainted  dead ! 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

The  musing  spirit  finds  in  thee 
Lessons,  impressive  and  serene. 

Of  deep  and  stem  morality ; 
Thou  teachest  how  the  germ  of  youth. 

Which  blooms  in  being*s  dawning  day. 
Planted  by  nature,  rear'd  by  truth, 

Withers,  like  thee,  in  dark  decay. 

Promise  of  youth  *  fair  as  the  form 

Of  Heaven's  benign  and  golden  bow. 
Thy  smiling  arch  begirds  the  storm, 

And  sheds  a  light  on  eveiy  wo ; 
Hope  wakes  for  thee,  and  to  her  tongue 

A  tone  of  melody  is  g^ven, 
As  if  her  magic  voice  were  strung 

With  the  empyreal  fire  of  heaven. 

And  love  which  never  can  expire. 

Whose  origin  is  from  on  high. 
Throws  o'er  thy  mom  a  ray  of  fira. 

From  the  pure  fountains  of  the  sky ; 
That  ray  which  glows  and  brightens  still 

Unchanged,  eternal  and  divine ; 
Where  seraphs  own  its  holy  thrill. 

And  bow  before  its  gleaming  shrine. 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Prophetic  of  our  final  fiUI ; 
Thy  buds  are  gone,  thy  leaves  are  sear ; 

Thy  beauties  shrouded  in  the  pall ; 
And  all  the  garniture  that  shed 

A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime. 
Hath  like  a  morning  vision  fled 

Unto  the  expanded  grave  of  time. 

Time !  Time !  in  thy  triumphal  flight. 

How  all  life's  phantoms  fleet  away ; 
Thy  smile  of  hope,  and  young  delight, 

Fame*8  meteor-beam,  and  Fancy's  ray : 
They  fade ;  and  on  the  heaving  tide. 

Rolling  its  stormy  waves  afar, 
Are  borne  the  wreck  of  human  pride. 

The  broken  wreck  of  Fortune's  war. 

There,  in  disorder,  dark  and  wild. 
Are  seen  the  fabrics  once  so  high ; 

Which  mortal  vanity  had  piled 
As  emblems  of  eternity  ! 
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And  deem'd  the  stately  piles,  whose  forms 
Frown*d  in  their  majesty  sublime, 

Would  stand  unshaken  by  the  storms 
That  gathered  round  the  brow  of  Time. 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Earth*8  brightest  pleasures  fade  like  thine ; 
Like  evening  shadows  disappear, 

And  leave  the  spirit  to  repine. 
The  stream  of  life,  that  used  to  pour 

Its  fresh  and  sparkling  waters  on. 
While  Fate  stood  watching  on  the  shore. 

And  number*d  all  the  moments  gone— 

Where  hath  the  morning  splendour  flown, 

Which  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  t 
Where  are  the  joys  to  childhood  known. 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dreamt 
Enveloped  in  the  starless  night 

Which  destiny  hath  overspread ; 
EnroU'd  upon  that  trackless  flight 

Where  the  death-wing  of  time  hath  sped  I 

O !  thus  hath  life  its  even-tide 

Of  sorrow,  loneliness,  and  g^ef ; 
And  thus,  divested  of  its  pride. 

It  withers  like  the  yellow  leaf: 
O !  such  is  life's  autumnal  bower, 

When  plunder*d  of  its  summer  bloom ; 
And  such  is  life's  autumnal  hour, 

Which  heralds  man  unto  the  tomb ! 


TO  THE  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

Thou  faded  leaf!  it  seems  to  be 

But  as  of  yesterday. 
When  thou  didst  flourish  on  the  tree 

In  all  the  pride  of  May : 
Then  t  'was  the  merry  hour  of  spring, 
Of  nature's  fairest  blossoming. 

On  field,  on  flower,  and  spray ; 
It  promised  fair ;  how  changed  the  scene 
To  what  is  now,  from  what  hath  been  I 

So  fares  it  with  life's  early  spring ; 

Hope  gilds  each  coming  day* 
And  sweetly  doth  the  syren  sing 

Her  fond,  delusive  lay : 
Then  the  young,  fervent  heart  beats  high. 
While  passion  kindles  in  the  eye. 

With  bright,  unceasing  play ; 
Fair  are  thy  tints,  thou  gonial  hour. 
Yet  transient  as  the  autumn  flower. 

Thou  faded  leaf!  how  like  to  thee 

Is  beauty  in  her  morning  pride, 
When  life  is  but  a  summer  sea. 

And  hope  illumes  its  placid  tide : 
Alas !  for  beauty's  autumn  hour, 
Alas !  for  beauty's  blighted  flower, 

When  hope  and  bliss  have  died  I 
Her  pallid  brow,  her  check  of  grief. 
Have  thy  sad  hue,  thou  faded  leaf  I 

Autumnal  leaf!  thus  honour's  plume, 

And  valour's  laurel  wreath  must  fiide ; 

Mu«)f  lose  the  freshness,  and  the  bloom 

On  which  the  beam  of  glory  play'd ; 


The  banner  waving  o'er  the  crowd. 
Far  streaming  like  a  silver  cloud. 

Must  sink  within  the  shade. 
Where  dark  oblivion's  waters  flow 
O'er  human  weal  and  human  wo. 

Autumnal  leaf!  there  is  a  stem 

And  warning  tone  in  thy  decay 
Like  thee  must  man  to  death  return 

With  his  frail  tenement  of  clay 
Thy  warning  is  of  death  and  doom. 
Of  genius  blighted  in  its  bloom. 

Of  joy's  beclouded  ray  ; 
Life,  rapture,  hope,  ye  are  as  brief 
And  fleeting  as  the  autumn  leaf! 


THE  LAST  SONG. 

Strixs  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again  I 

Again  its  lonely  numbers  pour; 
Then  let  the  melancholy  strain 

Be  hush'd  in  death  for  evermore. 
For  evermore,  for  evermore. 

Creative  fiuicy,  be  thou  still ; 
And  let  oblivious  Lethe  pour 

Upon  my  lyre  its  waters  chilL 

Strike  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again ! 

Then  be  its  fitful  chords  unbtning. 
Silent  as  is  the  grave's  domain. 

And  mute  as  the  death-moulder'd  ton] 
Let  not  a  thought  of  memory  dwell 
One  moment  on  its  former  song; 
Forgotten,  too,  be  this  farewell. 

Which  plays  its  pensive  strings  aknig 

Strike  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again ! 

The  saddest  and  the  latest  lay ; 
Then  break  at  once  its  strings  in  twain. 

And  they  shall  sound  no  more  for  aye 
And  hang  it  on  the  cypress  tree : 

The  houn  of  youth  and  song  have  pi 
Have  gone,  with  all  their  witchery ; 

Lost  lyre !  these  numbers  are  thy  last 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 

Jot  kneels,  at  morning's  rosy  prime. 

In  worship  to  the  rising  ^fun ; 
But  Sorrow  loves  the  calaber  time. 

When  the  day-god  his  course  hath  rai 
When  Night  is  on  her  shadowy  car. 

Pale  sorrow  wakes  while  Joy  doth  sIm 
And,  guided  by  the  evening  star. 

She  wandera  forth  to  muse  and  weep. 

Joy  loves  to  cull  the  summer-flower, 

And  wreathe  it  round  his  happy  brow 
But  when  the  dark  autumnal  hour 

Hath  laid  the  leaf  and  blossoms  low ; 
When  the  frail  bud  hath  lost  its  worth. 

And  Joy  hath  dash'd  it  from  his  crest, 
Then  Sorrow  takes  it  from  the  earth. 

To  wither  on  her  withered  braasL 


GEORGE    P.   MORRIS. 
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■  popular  BODfp-wiiter  is  a  natiTe  of  Fhilar 
u  In  common  Trith  many  prominent  au- 
f  the  prraent  time,  he  commenced  his  lite- 
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iftcen  years  of  age  he  wrote  verses  for  the 
York  Gazette,"  and  he  subsequently  filled 
nally  "  the  poet's  comer"  in  the  «'Amcrican," 

tline  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnsov 
AXCK.  In  1823,  with  the  late  Mr.  Wooi»- 
I,  he  established  the  **  New  York  Mirror,"  a 
*  ruiscellany  which  for  nearly  nineteen  years 
iiductcd  with  much  taste  and  ability.  In 
liis  play,  in  five  acts,  entitled  « Brier  Cliff) 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  was  brought 

the  Chatham  Tlieatre  by  Mr.  Wallack, 
t<Hl  forty  nights  successively.  I  have  been 
ed  tliat  its  popularity  was  so  great  that  it 
laved  at  four  theatres  in  New  York,  to  full 
>,  on  the  same  evening,  and  that  it  yielded 
thor  a  profit  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
t.  a  larger  sum,  prohably,  than  was  ever  paid 
y  other  dramatic  composition  in  the  United 

1836  General  Mokkis  published  a  volume 
lustng   prose  writmgs  under  the  title   of 

Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lots;" 
53  -The  Deserted  Bride  and  other  Poems," 
ich  an  enlarged  edition,  illustrated  by  W*isr 
^iiAP3CA!f,  appeared  in  1843;  and  in  1862 
pletc  collection  of  his  «*  Poetical  Works." 
composition  which  is  understood  to  rank 
St   in  his  own  estimation  is  the  poetry  of 

Maid  of  Saxony,"  an  opera  with  music  by 
HAVLjcs  HoRx,  produced  at  the  Park  Thea- 

1842.  In  1843,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
IS,  he  reestablished  "  The  Mirror,"  and  ho  is 
saociated  with  that  popular  author  in  con- 
g  "  The  Home  Journal." 
here  is  any  literary  work  which  calls  for  a 
1  gift  of  nature,  perhaps  it  is  the  song.  In 
of  a  sounder  theory,  I  may  say,  that  its  suc- 
1  accomplishment,  beyond  almost  any  other 
Mition,  demands  an  intelligent  insight  into 
inciples  upon  which  its  effect  depends,  and  a 
ity,  if  not  to  combine  with  imposing  strengtli, 
I  select  with  the  nicest  judgment  Other 
etions  oflcn  gratify  long  and  highly,  in  spite 
nsiderable  defects,  while  the  song,  to  suc- 
tt  all,  must  be  nearly  perfect.  It  implies  a 
lelicately  skilled  in  the  fmc  influences  of  Ian- 
.  It  has  oflcn  shunned  the  diligence  of  men 
are  done  greater  things.  Starting  from  some 
on  perception,  by  almost  a  crystalline  pro- 
f  accretion,  it  should  grow  up  into  a  poem, 
it  note  should  find  the  hearer  in  sympathy 
t,  and  its  Ust  should  leave  him  moved  and 
sring.     Throughout,  it  must  have  an  affi- 


nity to  some  one  fixed  idea.  Its  propriety  ia,  not 
so  much  to  grive  expression  to  a  feeling  existing 
in  the  bosom  of  the  author,  as  to  reproduce  that 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  listener.  The  tone  of 
the  composition  ought  therefore  to  be,  as  much  as 
is  possible,  below  the  force  of  the  feeling  which  it 
would  inspire.  It  should  be  simple,  entire,  and 
glowing. 

The  distinction  and  difliculty  of  the  song  are 
illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Joxsoir,  Mablows, 
and  DaTDKTr;  by  the  fame  of  Moors,  and  the 
failure  of  Btrojt.  Several  of  the  songs  of 
Morris,  whether  judged  of  by  their  success,  or 
by  the  application  of  any  rules  of  criticism,  are 
nearly  faultless.  They  are  in  a  very  chaste  style 
of  art  'r\icy  have  the  simplicity  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  classic  models,  and  the  purity 
which  was  once  deemed  an  indispensable  quality 
in  the  lyric  poet  They  arc  marked  by  neatness  of 
language, free  from  eveiy  thing  af&cted  or  finical; 
a  natural  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  a  correct 
moral  purpose.  His  best  elTusions  have  few  marks 
of  imitation;  tliey  are  like  each  other,  but  no 
English  song  can  be  named  from  which,  in  cha- 
racter and  tone,  they  are  not  different.  ««The 
Cliieflain*s  Daughter"  is  an  example  of  the  narra- 
tive song,  in  which  the  whole  story  is  told,  in  a  few 
lines,  without  omission  and  without  redundancy; 
<*  When  other  friends  are  round  thee,"  is  a  beauti- 
ful expression  of  afiection;  <*Land,  Ho!"  is  an 
exceedingly  spirited  and  joyous  nautical  piece; 
and  in  «  Near  the  Lake,"  the  very  delicate  effect 
which  the  author  has  contemplated  is  attained 
with  remarkable  precision.  In  sentiment,  as  in 
sound,  there  are  certain  natural  melodies,  which 
seem  to  be  discovered  rather  than  contrived,  and 
which,  as  they  are  evolved  from  time  to  time  by 
the  felicity  or  skill  of  successive  artists,  are  nure 
to  be  received  with  unbounded  popularity.  The 
higher  and  more  elaborate  productions  of  genius 
are  best  appreciated  by  the  thoughtful  analysis  of 
a  single  critic;  but  the  appropriate  test  of  the 
merit  of  these  simple,  apparently  almost  sponta- 
neous effusions,  is  die  response  wliich  they  meet 
with  from  the  common  heart  of  man.  The  me- 
lodies of  Mozart  and  ArasR,  doubtless,  en- 
chanted their  ears  who  first  hoanl  them  played  by 
the  composers,  but  we  know  them  to  be  founded 
in  the  enduring  truth  of  art,  only  because  they 
have  made  themselves  a  home  in  the  streets  of 
every  city  of  Europe  and  America,  and  after  long 
experience  have  been  found  to  be  among  the  na- 
tural formulas  by  which  gaiety  and  melancholy 
express  themselves  in  every  rank  and  in  eveiy 
land.  The  song  of  "  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree," 
has  touched  one  of  those  cords  of  pervading  nature 
which  fraternize  multitudes  of  diflercnt  nations. 
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Mr,  N.  P*  WiLLii,  who  bui  been  for  twenty 
yearn  aasodated  with  General  Mo  ami  9  in  vani>o« 
Itterary  Labori,  in  one  of  h'w  letters  givei  cfattmcter- 
ijlicaltj  the  fol lowing  eatiEnite  of  hii  Uicrmxj  and 
per«onaJ  cha racier; 

"  Httuli  it  the  bePtrkncvn  poet  of  tfaee^iintJTt  bf  uel»' 
nutlon^  snt  hy  triticlsBL  lie  Li  just  vtut  pwti  vould  N 
If  ihi*y  MbpE,  ]I1[«  birds,  wlltioiit  uithftrai ;  mod  UUi,  p«a< 
MuHty  tiJ  M«  ikm^  that  it  koqu  m  rofirdiaw  of  eritickm 
«i  «  b|r(l  In  iha  air.  Nnthtni;  ma  iitap  i^  lonfc  (^'  b]^  It  Li 
yvry  wirr  to  fift.ir  t  bat  t  bcT  »re  cflsf  to  do,  Tbej  IwTe  »  mo. 
iDcmtum,  comehDw,  th&t  It  li  dimt^ult  ^ olbera  to^Tet  Had 
tbit  rppedi.  Ibt^m  to  tb«  f&r  gm\  of  popularity— tlu  be»t 
proof  eotudntln)^  In  tlw  fcct  tbat  be  chld,  nt  Jiny  monitDt,  iffft 
Hfly  d^llan  for  a  sotig  ntimidt  wben  tile  wbole  »inalader 
ortb<»  Aio«rl^n  Fftnmmu  oould  not  nil  oua  to  tba  rtjue 
bui*ir  Tor  &  tbLllEciK^.  It  may,  or  ni*y  not*  b«»  one  ftMret  of 
blK  pof^nlnffty,  but  It  Lfl  til*  trutb — tbnt  Mouis'a  heoii  li 
at  tb(»  loTHlfif  moKtotiivf  peopln'a,  and  bltpofrttr  flowiout 
hx  tbat  4ooT^  lie  ntandi  bnoF  t^bl^b  In  t  h«  eomiiHii  f  tr«an] 
of  sjEap&tbjt  and  tbe  Qoei  oil  of  his  pouttc  JieiiUag  goes  ]^ai 


btm  upon  an  fttment  It  it  Iti  c&lnra  t^  float  vft 
nbLch  nnivs  It  v^La  i»  oLhrr  liciaafuav  iritb  llcUto 
daep-dlvLniic  or  h1j(b'l!l;inpr,  ni«  »ntlmMit«  an 
booagt)  trutbfUi,  mad  JjimUbu- ;  hlji  l*Djnuga  b  f 
atninanaj  Atutn),  and  lu  U  pttMUgiaij  fall  c^tkt 
or  ttTBTjdaj  ffWllDf.  Tbaat  «•  d^i  irh#n  pvii 
peiimenta :  aod  vliUte  otbtPfa  lucocwd  bf  tablnf  1^ 
breath  mway  wHb  fligbtji  axid  ptu&Kte^  MoauiUHt 
to  walK  q  nlgtly  irf  th  uatara,  Ni  aetT^^lD*  pnopli  h 
dredr  talieii  mi  thej  mmm  In  1h«  pgagga,  v«ild  fiv 
to  admire  In  Movma'A  Bonga,  Hum  I&  tbm  wi-lllbfs 
otbar  AmsT\CAJi  poeii  and  that  ]«  a  imrtfib  la  ttit 
fipbropatd  w«^ll  worthy  i  wise  m&n'a  aurttire'  aod  | 
'^  Aj  to  ibo  mall— Monuik  my  frl^ nd^l  ati  bur 
tnrv  to  ^bnra  loopase  on  bU  tnonalacbck'  mm  I^ 
aaj — writs  hii  praliaa  under  bia  very  moM — tiil  u 
aa  PhlladflphJan  yoa  may  pay  tbt''  prajv^r  tribaU  to  t 
tiatuTQ  and  manly  ^KrellancVea,  HI;!  p^r^r^otisl  qoalll 
madfl  bim  aalTcriially  pf^nUr,  ^ut  tbit  OT^rfltm  Q 
world  does  not  ImpoTeHab  him  for  blfi  IHttncia.  I  b 
Ua«4  a  trm  po«t,  uid  m  fla*  Mlow^-^ll  op  tba  pi 
y&ttj  Uklng.'* 


I  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  FALSE  TO  THEE. 

I  NEVER  have  been  false  to  thee ! 

The  heart  I  gave  thee  still  it  thine ; 
Though  thou  hast  been  untrue  to  me. 

And  I  no  more  may  call  thee  mine! 
Fve  loved  as  woman  ever  loves, 

With  cpnstant  soul  in  good  or  ill ; 
Thou  'st  proved,  as  man  too  oflcn  proves, 

A  rover — but  I  love  thee  still ! 

Yet  think  not  that  my  spirit  stoops 

To  bind  thee  captive  in  my  train ! 
Love's  not  a  flower,  at  sunset  droops, 

But  smiles  when  comes  her  god  again ! 
Thy  words,  which  fall  unheeded  now. 

Could  once  my  heart-strings  madly  thrill ! 
Love*s  golden  chain  and  burning  vow 

Are  broken — but  I  love  thee  still. 

Once  what  a  heaven  of  bliss  was  oun, 

When  love  dispelled  the  clouds  of  cafe, 
And  time  went  by  with  birds  and  flowers, 

While  song  and  incense  filled  the  air! 
The  past  is  mine — the  present  thine — 

Should  thoughts  of  me  thy  future  fill, 
Think  what  a  destiny  is  mine, 

To  lose— but  love  thee,  false  one,  still. 


WOMAN. 


Ah,  woman !  in  this  world  of  ours. 
What  boon  can  be  compared  to  thee? 

How  slow  would  drag  life's  weary  hours, 

Though  man's  proud  brow  were  bound  with  flowers, 
And  his  the  wealth  of  land  and  sea, 

If  destined  to  eiist  alone. 

And  ne'er  call  woman's  heart  his  own ! 

My  mother !  at  that  holy  name 

Within  my  bosom  there's  a  gush 
Of  feeling,  which  no  time  can  tame-— 
A  feeling,  which,  for  years  of  fame. 


I  would  not,  could  not,  cranh; 
And  sisters!  ye  are  dear  as  life; 
But  when  I  look  upon  my  wife. 

My  heart  blood  gives  a  sodden  rosht 
And  all  my  fond  affections  blend 
In  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  friend. 

Yes,  woman's  love  is  free  from  guile. 

And  pure  as  bright  Aurora's  ray; 
The  heart  will  melt  before  her  smile. 

And  base-bom  passions  fade  away; 
Were  I  the  monarch  of  tbe  earth. 

Or  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estimate  their  worth. 

Dear  woman !  half  the  price  of  thee! 


WE  WERE  BOYS  TOGETHER 

We  were  boys  together, 

And  never  can  forget 
The  school-house  near  the  heather. 

In  childhood  where  we  met; 
The  humble  home  to  memory  dear. 

Its  sorrows  and  its  joys; 
Where  woke  the  transient  smfle  or  tear. 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We  were  youths  together. 

And  castles  built  in  air, 
Your  heart  was  like  a  feather. 

And  mine  weighed  down  with  care; 
To  you  came  wealth  with  manhood's  pri 

To  me  it  brought  alloys — 
Foreshadowed  in  the  primrose  time, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 


We're  old  men  togethe 

The  friends  we  loved  of  yore. 
With  leaves  of  autumn  weather, 

Are  gone  for  evermore. 
How  blest  to  age  the  impolse  given. 

The  hope  time  ne'er  destroys — 
Which  led  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  haai 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 
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THE  WEST. 

Dthen— eome  hither  and  fist  to  my  itoiy — 

J  and  brief  will  the  namtive  be : 

ke  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  gloxy— 

er  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 

once  frown'd  a  forest  a  garden  is  smiling — 

meadow  and  moorland  are  marshes  no 

more; 
ire  curls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 
rhildren  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door, 
nter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
id  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  west 
Oho,  boys  !^-oho,  boys ! — oho ! 

}t  of  the  town,  boys^ — give  me  the  broad 

prairie, 
re  man  like  the  wind  roams  impulsive  and 
how  its  beautiful  colours  all  vary,     [free; 
those  of  the  clouds,  or  the  deep-rolling  sea. 
1  the  woods,  boys,  is  even  as  changing ; 
.  proud  independence  wc  season  our  cheer, 
ste  who  the  world  are  for  happiness  ranging, 
*t  find  it  at  all,  if  they  don*t  find  it  here, 
iter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
w  you  the  life,  boys,  we  live  in  the  west. 
Oho,  boys !— oho,  boys  !^-oho ! 

■others,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger, 
eap  what  we  sow,  for  the  soil  is  our  own ; 
ead  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger, 
care  not  a  fig  for  the  king  on  his  throne; 
rer  know  want,  for  we  live  by  our  labour, 
in  it  contentment  and  happiness  find ; 
vrhat  we  can  for  a  friend  or  a  neighbour, 
lie,  boys,  in  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind, 
nter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
ow  how  we  live,  boys,  and  die  in  the  west ! 
Oho,  boys  !^-oho,  boys !— oho ! 


«LAND-HOr 

vni\  the  tignal !    The  land  is  in  sight ! 
•e  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 
d,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we*ve  pass'd, 
*  warm  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last 
md  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  find, 
the  us  in  absence  of  those  left  behind. 
— land-ho !   All  hearts  glow  with  joy  at  the 

sight! 
le  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 

nal  i$  iwwingt    Till  mom  well  remain, 
lart  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again 
the  hearth-stone  of  home  in  the  land  of  our 

birth, 
•liest  spot  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth ! 
tuntiy !  our  thoughts  are  as  constant  to  thee, 
steel  to  the  star,  or'the  stream  to  the  sea. 
iand^o !    We  near  it — ^we  bound  at  the 

sight! 
«  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 


May  rain-drops  that  fidl  from  the  stormHsIoiids  of 

care. 
Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair  I 
One  health,  as  chime  gayly  the  nautical  bells. 
To  woman— God  bless  her ! — ^wherever  she  dwells ! 
Tax  pilot's  oir  board  ! — and,  thank  Heaven, 

airs  right ! 
So  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 


THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

Upoir  the  barren  sand 

A  single  captive  stood. 
Around  him  came,  with  bow  and  brand. 

The  red  men  of  the  wood. 
Like  him  of  old,  his  doom  he  hears. 

Rock-bound  on  ocean's  rim : — 
The  chiefUin's  daughter  knelt  in  tean^ 

And  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

Above  his  head  in  air. 

The  savage  war-club  swung. 
The  frantic  girl,  in  wild  despair. 

Her  arms  about  him  flung. 
Then  shook  the  warriors  of  the  shade. 

Like  leaves  on  aspen  limb, 
Subdued  by  that  heroic  maid 

Who  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

«  Unbind  him  ?"  gasp'd  the  chief, 

«  Obey  your  king's  decree  !" 
He  kiss'd  away  her  tears  of  grief^ 

And  set  the  captive  free. 
Tis  ever  thus,  when  in  life's  storm, 

Hope's  star  to  man  grows  dim. 
An  angel  kneels  in  woman's  form, 

And  breathes  a  prayer  for  him. 


naliMatuwer'd/    The  foam-sparkles  rise 
axa  from  the  fountain  of  joy  to  the  eyes ! 


NEAR  THE  LAKE. 

NxAa  the  lake  where  droop'd  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Where  the  rock  threw  bock  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  snow ; 
Dwelt  a  maid,  beloved  and  cherish'd, 

By  high  and  low ; 
But  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perished, 

Long  time  ago ! 

Rock  and  tree  and  flowing  water. 

Long  time  ago  I 
Bee  and  bird  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know ! 
While  to  my  fond  words  she  listened. 

Murmuring  low, 
Tenderly  her  dove-eyes  glistened 

Long  time  ago  I 

Mingled  were  our  hearts  for  ever ! 

Long  lime  ago ! 
Can  I  now  forget  her  1 — ^Never » 

No,  lost  one, no! 
To  her  grave  these  tears  are  given, 

Ever  to  flow ; 
She's  the  star  I  miss'd  from  heaven. 

Long  t\ft^  ago ! 
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-WHEN  OTHER  FRIENDS  ARE  ROUND 
THEE." 

When  other  friends  are  round  thee. 

And  other  hearts  are  thine, 
When  other  bays  have  crowned  thee, 

More  fresh  and  green  than  mine, 
Then  think  how  sad  and  lonelj 

This  doating  heart  will  be, 
Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only, 

Beloved  one,  for  thee ! 

Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee, 

I  know  thy  truth  remains ; 
I  would  not  live  without  thee, 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 

Along  life's  changing  sea ; 
And  whate'cr  fate  betides  me, 

This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE.* 

WooDXATT,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  shcltcrM  me. 

And  ril  protect  it  now. 
"fwas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  iamiliar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o*er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  1 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  I 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  play*d. 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here ; 

My  father  prcss'd  my  hand- 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  tliat  old  oak  stand ! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing,  • 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave  I 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  Fve  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not 

•After  I  had  sung  the  noble  tmllad  of  IVpoiman,  8pnr§ 
tkMt  (rM,  at  Bouloene,  vays  Mr.  Henry  Ruuell,  the  vo- 
caliit,  an  old  gentleman,  among  the  audience,  who  was 
greatly  moved  by  the  simple  and  touching  beauty  of  the 
word*,  rose  and  said,  *^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ruasell, 
iHit  was  the  tree  really  spared  r*  *<  It  was,'*  said  I.  **I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  he,  as  be  took  his  seat 
amidst  the  unanimous  applnuse  of  the  whole  assembly. 
1  nover  saw  such  excitement  in  a  concert-room. 


-WHERE  HUDSOI^rS  WAV] 

Wnxsx  Hiidson*s  wave  o'er  mlwerj  • 

Winds  through  the  hills  alkr. 
Old  Cronest  like  a  monarch  atand^ 

Crown'd  with  a  single  star ! 
And  there,  amid  the  billorwj  aweDs 

Of  rock-ribb'd,  cIoud-capp*d  eazth. 
My  iiur  and  gentle  Ida  dwella, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  birth. 

The  snow-flake  that  the  clilT  receivei^ 

The  diamonds  of  the  showers, 
Spring's  tender  blossoms,  huda,  and  le 

The  sisterhood  of  flowers. 
Mom's  early  beam,  eve's  halmj  bieex 

Her  purity  define ; 
But  Ida's  dearer  far  than  theae 

To  this  fond  breast  of  mine. 


My  heart  is  on  the  hills.     The  i 

Of  night  are  on  my  brow : 
Ye  pleasant  haunts  and  quiet  glade% 

My  soul  is  with  you  now ! 
I  bless  the  ster-crown'd  highlands  wfai 

My  Ida's  footsteps  roam — 
Oh !  for  a  falcon's  wing  to  bear 

Me  onward  to  my  home. 


THE  PASTOR'S  DAUGHTEl 

A:r  ivy-mantled  cottage  smiled. 

Deep-wooded  near  a  streamlet's  sid< 
Where  dwelt  the  village  paator'a  rhiM 
In  all  her  maiden  bloom  and  pride. 
Proud  suitors  paid  their  court  and  dot 
To  this  romantic  sylvan  beauty : 
Yet  none  of  all  the.  swains  who  sougl 
Was  worthy  of  the  pastor's  daughter. 

The  town-gallants  cross'd  hill  and  plai 

To  seek  the  groves  of  her  retreat. 
And  many  follow'd  in  her  train. 
To  lay  their  riches  at  her  feet. 
But  still,  for  all  their  arts  so  wary. 
From  home  they  could  not  lure  the  fai 
A  maid  without  a  heart,  they  thought 
And  so  they  left  the  pastor's  daughter. 

One  balmy  eve  in  dewy  q>ring 

A  bard  became  her  Other's  guest ; 
He  struck  his  harp,  and  eveiy  string 

To  love  vibrated  in  her  breast. 
With  that  true  faith  which  cannot  fiUti 
Her  hand  was  given  at  the  altar. 
And  fiiithful  was  the  heart  he  brought  I 
To  wedlock  and  the  pastor's  daugloer. 

How  seldom  learn  the  worldly  gay. 
With  all  tlieir  sophistiy  and  art. 
The  sweet  and  gentle  primrose-way 
To  woman's  fond,  devoted  heart : 
They  seek,  but  never  find  the  traaaura^ 
Although  reveal'dinjet  and  asura^ 
To  them,  like  truth  in  wells  of  water^ 
A  fable  is  the  pastor's  daughter. 


WILLIAM   LEGGETT. 


(Bora,  1802.   DM,  18«IL] 


"Ttf  IS  distinguished  political  and  miflcellaneous 
■rriter  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  tho 
guiu:ncr  of  1803,  and  wan  educated  at  the  George- 
town CoUe^,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
I8:2C  he  entered  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as 
a  mi  J:«hipman ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
x>nduct  of  his  commander,  Captain  JoHsr  Or»e 
CBEi««HT03r,  he  retired  from  the  service  in  1826, 
tfter  which  time  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  litera- 
ry pursuits.  His  first  publication  was  entitled  "Lei- 
lure  Hours  at  Sea,"  and  was  composed  of  various 
ihort  pocm-s  written  while  he  was  in  the  navy.  In 
18'23  he  established,  in  New  York,  "The  Critic," 
a  weekly  literary  gazette,  which  he  conducted  with 
much  ability  for  seven  or  eight  months,  at  the  end 
9f  which  time  it  was  united  with  the  «<  Mirror,"  to 
■rhich  he  became  a  regular  contributor.  In  "  The 
Critic"  and  ««The  Mirror,"  he firat  published  "The 
Rifle,'*  "  The  Main  Truck,  or  the  Leap  for  Life," 
M  ^W'hite  Hands,  or  Not  Quite  in  Character,"  and 
other  stories,  af>erward  embraced  in  the  volumes 
entitle<l  •«  Tales,  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster,"  and 
u  SkctA^hes  of  the  Sea."  These  tales  and  sketches 
mre  probably  the  most  spirited  and  ingenious  pro- 
ductionit  of  their  kind  ever  written  in  this  country. 
In  1829  Mr.  Lbgoett  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Brtaitt,  in  the  editorship  of  the  «  Evening 
Post,'*  and  on  tlic  departure  of  that  gentleman  for 
Europe,  in  1834,  the  entire  direction  of  that  able 
journal  was  devolved  to  him.  A  severe  illness, 
which  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
injp  vear.  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  connexion 
witli  the  **Post;"  and  on  his  recovery,  in  1836,  he 
commenced  «*  The  Plaindealer,"  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  politics  and  literature,  for  which  he 
obtained  great  reputation  by  his  independent  and 
fearless  assertion  of  doctrines,  and  the  vigorous 
eloquence  and  powerAil  reasoning  by  which  he 
maintained  them.  It  was  discontinue],  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  his  publisher,  before  the 
close  of  the  year ;  and  his  health,  after  that  period, 
prevented  his  connexion  with  any  other  journal. 
In  1828  he  had  been  married  to  Miss  Elmira 
Wji  rixo,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jo3rA.WAiuiro,  of  New 
Rochelle ;  and  to  that  pleasant  village  he  now  re- 
tiroi,  with  his  family.  He  occasionally  visited  his 
friends  in  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
democratic  party  there  proposed  to  nominate  him 
for  a  seat  in  Congress ;  but  as  he  had  acted  inde- 
pendently of  a  majority  of  tho  party  in  regard  to 
certain  imp<irtant  political  questions,  his  formal 
nomination  was  prevented.  In  April,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Vatt  BuRETf ,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  diplomatic  agent*  from  our 

•  Rnon  mtitir  lh«  dvath  of  Mr.  I.Koarrr,  Mr.  John  I.. 
8TCPHBSS,  wlwNM  "Travels  In  Central  America"  have 
bmn  since  published,  was  appointed  bis  snccessor  as 
diplooiatlc  a«eni  to  that  coastry. 


government  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  He 
was  preparing  to  depart  for  that  country,  when  he 
suddenly  expired,  on  the.  twenty-ninth  day  of  fol- 
lowing month,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

A  few  months  after  his  dcxith,  a  collection  of  his 
political  writings,  in  two  large  duodecimo  volumes, 
was  published,  under  the  direction  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Theodore  Sedowick.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  be  wrote  much  in  various  peri- 
odicals, and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  **  The  Talcs 
of  Glauber  Spa,"  published  in  1832.  In  the  ma- 
turity of  his  powers,  his  time  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  political  writing.  His  poems  are  the 
poorest  of  his  productions,  and  were  written  while 
he  was  in  the  naval  service,  or  during  his  editor- 
ship of  «*  The  Critic."  In  addition  to  his  Melo<lics — 
which  are  generally  ingenious  and  well  verftificd — 
he  wrote  one  or  two  prize  addresses  for  the  thea- 
tres, and  some  other  pieces,  which  have  considera. 
ble  merit. 

His  death  was  deeply  and  generally  deplored, 
especially  by  the  members  of  the  democratic  party, 
who  regarded  him  as  one  of  tho  ablest  champions 
of  their  principles.  Mr.  Brtatjt,  with  whom  he 
was  for  several  years  intimately  associated,  pub- 
lished in  tho  «  Democratic  lleview"  the  following 
tribute  to  his  character  : — 

"The  earlh  inny  rln^  from  nhorp  to  »hore, 
With  echoct  of  a  elorfoim  name  ; 
But  he  whiiae  \nnn  our  h«?artt  deplore 
Has  left  behind  him  more  than  (hine. 
"For  wlien  the  denlh-froul  rame  to  lie 
Upon  that  warm  and  mi|[hty  lH>art, 
And  qiinnch  that  bold  and  friendly  eye, 
Hifl  apirit  did  not  all  depart. 
"The  word*  of  Are  thai  from  hla  pen 
Were  flunfi  upon  the  lurid  pfl|re, 
Btill  move,  siill  vhake  the  ht^arta  of  men, 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

"  Ilia  love  of  Truth,  too  warm— 4no  strong 
For  Hope  or  Fear  to  chain  or  chill, 
Ills  hate  of  Tyranny  and  Wron^, 
Burn  In  the  breaati  he  kindled  still.*' 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  tho  pre&ce  to  his  political 
writings,  lemarks  that  **  every  year  was  soHening 
his  prejudices,  and  calming  his  passions;  enlnrgiiig 
his  charities,  and  widening  tho  bounds  of  his  iilic- 
rality.  Had  a  more  genial  clime  invigonited  liis 
constitution,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  liis 
labours,  a  brilliant  and  honourable  future  might 
have  been  predicted  of  him.  It  is  not  tlie  sugges- 
tion of  a  too  fond  affection,  but  the  voice  of  ii^»lm 
judgment,  which  declares  that,  whatever  public 
career  he  had  pursued,  he  must  have  raised  to  his 
memory  an  imperishable  monument,  and  that  as 
no  name  is  now  dearer  to  his  friends,  so  few  could 
have  been  more  honourably  associated  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  than  that  of  Willum 

L.QGETT."  jjg^ 
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A  SACRED  MELODY. 

hf  jon  bright  itan  which  gem  the  night 

Be  each  a  bliaafiil  dwelling  iphere^ 
Where  kindred  tpirits  reunite, 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here ; 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar- 
Mixed  soul  with  soul,  to  cleave  the  skj. 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

But,  O !  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliH, 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  one. 

We  fail'd  to  find  the  loved  of  this  I 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  should  twine, 

Which  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever, 
Ah !  then  these  stars  in  mockery  shine, 

More  hateful,  as  they  shine  forever. 

It  cannot  be !  each  hope  and  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow. 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now  I 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears. 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain ; 
'Tis  heaven  that  whispers,  «  Dry  thy  tears : 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again  £" 


LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Thx  birds,  when  winter  shades  the  sky, 

Fly  o'er  the  seas  away. 
Where  laughing  isles  in  sunshine  lie. 

And  summer  breezes  play ; 

And  thus  the  friends  that  flutter  near 

While  fortune's  sun  is  warm, 
Are  startled  if  a  cloud  appear, 

And  fly  before  the  storm. 

But  when  from  winter's  howling  plaioi 

Each  other  warbler 's  past. 
The  little  snow-bird  still  remains. 

And  chirrups  midst  the  blast 

Love,  like  that  bird,  when  friendship's  throng 

With  fortune's  sun  depart, 
Still  lingen  with  its  cheerful  song, 

And  nestles  on  the  heart. 


SONG. 


1  TRUST  the  fit)wn  thy  features  wear 

Ere  long  into  a  smile  will  turn ; 
I  would  not  that  a  face  so  fair 

As  thine,  beloved,  should  look  so  stem, 
l^e  chain  of  ioe  that  winter  twines. 

Holds  not  for  aye  the  sparkling  rill, 
(t  melts  away  when  summer  shuies, 

And  leave  the  watera  sparkling  stilL 
Thus  let  thy  cheek  resume  the  smile 

That  shed  such  sunny  light  before ; 
And  though  I  left  thee  for  a  while,. 

rU  swear  to  leave  thee,  love,  no  mom. 


As  he  who,  doomed  o'er  waves  to  nam 

Or  wander  on  a  foreign  stzvnd. 
Will  sigh  whene'er  he  thinks  of  home. 

And  better  love  his  native  land ; 
80  I,  though  lured  a  time  away. 

Like  bees  by  varied  sweets,  to  rove^ 
Return,  like  bees,  by  close  of  day. 

And  leave  them  all  for  thee,  my  love 
Then  let  thy  cheek  resume  the  smils 

That  shed  snch  sunnj  ti^  bslbn^ 
And  though  I  left  thee  for  a  while, 

I  swear  to  leave  thee,  love^  no  mon. 


LIFE'S  GUIDING  STAR. 

Thi  youth  whose  bsik  is  gnided  o^er 

A  summer  stream  by  zephyr's  bteath 
With  idle  gaze  delights  to  pore 

On  imaged  skies  that  glow  beneath. 
But  should  a  fleeting  storm  arise 

To  shade  a  while  the  watery  W17, 
Quick  lifts  to  heaven  his  anxious  eyes, 

And  speeds  to  reach  some  sheltering 

'TIS  thus,  down  time's  eventful  tide, 

While  prosperous  breeies  gently  bloi 
In  life's  frail  baik  we  gaylj  glide. 

Our  hopes,  our  thoaghts  all  ^T^d  bek 
But  let  one  cloud  the  prospect  dim. 

The  vrind  its  quiet  stillness  mar. 
At  once  we  raise  our  prayer  to  Him 

Whose  light  is  life's  heti  goiding  stsi 


TO  ELMIRA. 

WBITTEir  WTFH  FRENCH  CHALK*  OJT  A  FAJTI  01 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  FRISHD. 

On  this  firail  glass,  to  others'  view. 

No  written  words  appear ; 
They  see  the  prospect  smiling  tfannig^ 

Nor  deem  what  secret 's  hm. 
But  shouldst  thou  on  the  tablet  bright 

A  single  breath  bestow. 
At  once  the  record  starts  to  sight 

Which  only  thou  must  know. 

Thus,  like  this  glass,  to  strangers'  gsM 

My  heart  seemed  nnimpress'd ; 
In  vain  did  beauty  round  me  blaie. 

It  could  not  warm  my  breast. 
But  as  one  breath  of  thine  can  make 

These  lettera  plain  to  see. 
So  in  my  heart  did  love  awake 

When  breathed  upon  by  thee. 


•  Tba  snbsUncs  usnally  sailed  Freaeh  chalk  I 
singular  propsrtjr,  tbst  wbat  Is  wrlttea  os  i 
easily  rubbed  out  agals,  so  that  so  tnes  i 
by  belag  breathed  on  ' 
legible. 


EDWARD  C.  PINKNEY. 


[■oralMfc   DkdUHL] 


Lmo  CoATB  PiVKintT  was  bom  in  London, 
er,  1802,  while  his  lather,  the  Hononmble 
x  Pi!f  KsrxT,  was  the  American  Minister 
urt  of  8l  James'.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
ly  to  Baltimore,  in  1811,  he  entered  St 
College,  in  that  city,  and  remained  there 

WBM  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  was  ap- 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy.  He  con- 
1  the  service  nine  years,  and  in  that  period 
le  Mediterranean  and  several  other  foreign 

and  acquired  much  general  knowledge 
laintance  with  mankind, 
eath  of  his  &ther,  and  other  circumstances, 

him,  in  1824,  to  resign  his  place  in  the 
nd  in  the  same  year  he  was  married,  and 
I  to  the  Maryland  bar.  His  career  as  a 
raa  brief  and  unfortunate.    He  opened  an 

Baltimore,  and  applied  himself  earnestly 
rofession;  but  though  his  legal  acquire- 
nd  forensic  abilities  were  respectable,  his 
rere  seldom  visited  by  a  client;  and  after 
rs  had  passed,  disheartened  by  neglect,  and 
uroepect  of  poverty  before  him,  he  suddenly 
led  to  enter  the  naval  service  of  Mexico, 
1  a  number  of  our  officers  had  already  won 
on  and  fortune.  When,  however,  he  pre- 
limself  before  Commodore  Pobt»,  then 
uling  the  sea-forces  of  that  countiy,  the 
1  he  solicited  was  refused,*  and  he  was 
ed   reluctantly  to  return  to   the  United 

eappeared  in  Baltimore,  poor  and  dejected, 
tied  his  attention  again  to  the  law,  but  in 
>rou8  days  he  had  been  unable  to  support 

by  his  profession ;  and  now,  when  he  was 
g  from  dlKsse  and  a  settled  melancholy, 
not  reasonable  to  anticipate  success.  The 
us  idea  that  a  man  of  a  poetical  mind 

transact  business  requiring  patience  and 
of  careful  investigation,  was  undoubtedly 

the  principal  causes  of  his  failure  as  a 
;  for  that  he  was  respected,  and  that  his 
ntizens  were  willing  to  confer  upon  him 
8,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  1826,  he 
rpointed  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Uni- 
of  Maryland.  This  office,  however,  was 
honour  only :  it  yielded  no  profit 
KVXT  now  became  sensible  that  his  consti- 
was  broken,  and  that  he  could  not  long 


M  been  said  that  Comaiodora  Poamt  reftiied 
PuraiiaT  a  eoininfaMkni,  becauis  he  was  known 
Rrarm  adherent  of  an  edministratlon  to  which  he 
welf  opposed  t  but  it  is  more  reaeonable  to  be- 
I  was  alleged  at  tlie  tine,  that  the  nevy  of  Mexico 
y  aad  that  the  citlxens  of  that  repnblte  had  began 
4  wtth  Jealousy  ths  too  fkcqueat  admission  af 
n  iBlo  tlM  ssnrics. 


survive ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  live.  His  feelings 
at  this  period  are  described  in  one  of  his  poems: — 

**  A  senee  it  wae,  tliat  I  could  tee 

The  angel  leave  my  side — 
That  thenceforth  my  proeperity 

Must  be  a  falling  tide ; 
A  strange  and  ominous  belief, 
That  in  spring-time  the  yellow  leaf 

Had  fallen  on  my  hours ; 
And  that  all  hope  must  be  moat  vain, 
Of  finding  on  my  path  again 

lu  former  vanlab'd  flowers.'* 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  a  political 
gazette,  entitled  "The  Marylander,"  was  esta- 
blished in  Baltimore,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Pikkitxt 
undertook  to  conduct  it.  He  displayed  much 
sagacity  and  candour,  and  in  a  few  weeks  won 
a  high  reputation  in  his  new  vocation ;  but  his 
increasing  illness  compelled  him  to  leave  it,  and  he 
died  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1828,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  years  and  six  months.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  win  regard  and  usually  lead 
to  greatness,  except  hops  and  kitxrot. 

A  small  volume  containing  <<Rodolph,"  and 
other  poems,  was  published  by  Pi:f  khxt  in  1825. 
«Rodolph"  is  his  longest  work.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  soon  after  he  left  the  navy, 
and  was  probably  written  while  he  was  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  in  two  cantos.  The  first 
begins, — 

"The  summer's  heir  on  land  and  sea 

Had  thrown  his  parting  glance. 
And  winter  Uken  angrily 

His  waste  Inheritance. 
The  winds  In  stormy  revelry 
Bported  beneath  a  frowning  sky; 
The  chafing  waves,  wtth  hollow  roar. 
Tumbled  upon  the  shaken  shore, 
And  sent  their  spray  in  upward  showers 
To  Rodolph's  proud  ancestral  towers. 
Whose  bastion,  fVom  its  mural  crown, 
A  regal  look  cast  sternly  down." 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  story,  and  not  much 
can  be  said  for  its  morality.  The  hero,  in  the 
season  described  in  the  above  lines,  arrives  at  his 
own  domain,  afler  many  years  of  wandering  in  fo- 
reign lands,  during  which  he  had  "  grown  old  in 
heart,  and  infirm  of  frame."  In  his  youth  he  had 
loved — ^the  wife  of  another — and  his  passion  had 
been  returned.  "At  an  untimely  tide,*'  he  had  met 
the  husband,  and,  in  encounter,  slain  him.  The 
wife  goes  into  a  convent,  and  her  paramour  seeks 
refuge  from  remorse  in  distant  countries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  second  canto,  he  is  once  more  in 
his  own  castle ;  but,  feeling  some  dark  presenti- 
ment, he  wanders  to  a  cemetery,  where,  in  the 
morning,  he  ii  fotmd  by  his  vassals,  « senseless 
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beside  hU  lady's  urn.*'  In  the  delirium  which 
follows,  he  rmTes  of  many  crimes,  but  most 

.    .    .    **oroiM  too  dearly  loved. 

And  one  unUmely  slmln, 
or  an  affection  hardly  proved 

By  murder  done  in  vain.*' 

He  dies  in  madness,  and  the  story  ends  abruptly 
and  coldly.  It  has  more  fiiults  than  Pixkhbt's 
other  works ;  in  many  passages  it  is  obscure ;  its 
beauty  is  marred  by  the  use  of  obsolete  words ;  and 
the  author  seems  to  delight  in  drawing  his  com- 
parisons from  the  least  known  portions  of  ancient 
literature. 

Some  of  his  lighter  pieces  are  very  beautiful. 
wA  Health,"  "The  Picture-Song,"  and  «A  Se- 
renado,"   have    not   often   been   equalled;    and 


« Italy,"— an  imitation  of  Gosram'a  £011 
da»  Land — has  some  noUe  lines.  When  i 
a  finer  passage  than  this: 

''The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  braaiba  aloe 
The  air  aeems  never  to  have  borae  a  clond, 
Save  where  volcanoes  aend  to  beavea  tkeir  e 
And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world ! 

PiitKsrxT's  is  the  first  instance  in  Ibis  c 
in  which  we  have  to  lament  the  prostitui 
true  poetical  genius  to  unworthy  purposes. 
vading  much  that  he  wrote  there  is  a  selfii 
lancholy  and  sullen  pride;  dissatisisctkm  w 
present,  and  doubts  in  regard  to  the  fiitu 
The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of . 
can  poetry  is  its  pure  and  iiigh  morality, 
ever  be  so ! 


ITALY. 


THE  INDIAN»S  BRIDE. 


Kvow'sT  thou  the  land  which  lovers  ought  tochooeel 
Like  blessings  there  descend  the  sparkling  dews ; 
In  gleaming  streams  the  crystal  rivers  run. 
The  purple  vintage  clusters  in  the  sun ; 
Odours  of  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  breeze, 
Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  verdant  trees ; 
And  vivid  blossoms  gem  the  shady  groves. 
Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  careless 

loves. 
Beloved ! — speed  we  from  this  sullen  strand, 
Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shore's  yellow 

sand. 

Iiook  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine 
But  fairy  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  sky ;        [eye 
And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale. 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail ; 
And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon. 
Or  touchM  with  silver  by  the  stars  and  moon. 
Or  fleckM  with  broken  lines  of  crimson  light. 
When  the  far  fisher's  fire  affronts  the  night. 
Lovely  as  loved !  toward  that  smiling  shore 
Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  forever  more. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth. 

The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there. 

The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair; 

The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 

Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curl'd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Thrice  beautiful ! — ^to  that  delightful  spot 

Cany  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot. 

There  Art,  too,  shows,  when  Nature's  beauty  palls, 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire; 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  cnn  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of  flame: 
The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved ! — ^hasten  o'er  the  sea, 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy. 


Why  is  that  graceful  female  here 
With  yon  red  hunter  of  the  deer  ? 
Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seems 

For  civil  halls  designed, 
Tet  with  the  stately  savage  walks, 

As  she  were  of  his  kind. 
Look  on  her  leafy  diadem, 
Enrich'd  with  many  a  floral  gem : 
Those  simple  ornaments  about 

Her  candid  brow,  disclose 
The  loitering  spring's  last  violet. 

And  summer's  earliest  rose ; 
But  not  a  flower  lies  breathing  there 
Sweet  as  herself,  or  half  so  fiiir. 
Exchanging  lustre  with  the  sun« 

A  part  of  day  she  strays— 
A  glancing,  hving,  human  smile 

On  Nature's  fieu^e  she  plays. 
Can  none  instruct  me  what  are  these 
Companions  of  the  lofVy  trees  ? 


Intent  to  blend  her  with  his  lot. 
Fate  form'd  her  all  that  lie  was  not ; 
And,  as  by  mere  unlikencas,  thoughts 

Associate  we  see. 
Their  hearts,  from  very  difTcrence,  caugh 

A  perfect  sympathy. 
The  household  goddess  here  to  be 
Of  that  one  dusky  votary. 
She  left  her  pallid  countrymen. 

An  eartliling  most  divine. 
And  sought  in  this  sequester'd  wood 

A  solitary  shrine. 
Behold  them  roaming  hand  in  hand. 
Like  night  and  sleep,  along  the  land ; 
Observe  their  movements  ::—he  fiu*  h^ 

Restrains  his  active  stride. 
While  she  assumes  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  his  side ; 
Thus,  even  as  the  steps  they  iraiiM^ 
Their  souls  fast  alter  10  the  auMw 
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CMM  fonaket  ftrodtj, 
And  momentij  growB  mild ; 
other  tempen  more  and  move 
The  artful  with  the  wild, 
humanizes  him,  and  he 
cates  him  to  liberty. 


ftj  not  they  mnst  soon  be  old,— 
T  limbs  prove  faint,  their  breasts  fSoel  eold ! 
envy  I  that  sylvan  pair 
More  than  my  words  express,— 
singular  beauty  of  their  lot, 
And  seeming  happiness. 
T  have  not  been  reduced  to  diare 
painful  pleasures  of  despair; 
r  sun  declines  not  in  the  sky, 
Nor  are  their  wishes  cast, 
shadows  of  the  afternoon, 
Repining  towards  the  past : 
1  nought  to  dread  or  to  repent, 
present  yields  them  full  content 
ditude  there  is  no  crime ; 
Their  actions  all  are  free, 
passion  fends  their  way  of  life 
The  only  dignity ; 
how  can  they  have  any  cares  1— 
tse  interest  contends  with  theus  t 

IT. 

world,  for  all  they  know  of  it, 
cirs: — ^for  them  the  stars  are  lit; 
:hem  the  earth  beneath  is  green. 
The  heavens  above  are  bright ; 
;hem  the  moon  doth  wax  and  wane, 
And  decorate  the  night ; 
them  the  branches  of  those  treei 
e  music  in  the  vernal  breeze ; 
them,  upon  that  dancing  spray. 
The  free  bird  sits  and  sings, 
flittering  insects  flit  about 
Upon  delighted  wings ; 
thera  that  brook,  the  brakes  among, 
mum  its  small  and  drowsy  song; 
them  the  many-colour'd  clouds 
Their  shapes  diversify, 
change  at  once,  like  smiles  and  frowns, 
The  expression  of  the  sky. 
them,  and  by  them,  all  is  gay, 
fresh  and  b^utiful  as  they : 
images  their  minds  receive. 
Their  minds  assimilate 
mtward  forms,  imparting  thus 
The  glory  of  their  state. 


Id  aught  be  painted  otherwise 
n  fair,  seen  through  her  stai4>right  eyest 
too,  because  she  fills  his  sight, 
Each  object  fiilsely  sees ; 
pleasure  that  he  has  ui  her 
Makes  all  things  seem  to  pleaae* 
this  m  kyve  ;•— and  it  is  life 
f  lead«— that  hidtan  and  hii  wift. 


SONG. 

Wi  break  the  glass,  whose  sacred  wine, 

To  some  beloved  health  we  drain. 
Lest  future  pledges,  less  divine. 

Should  e'er  the  hallow'd  toy  profiuM ; 
And  thus  I  broke  a  heart  that  pour*d 

Ito  tide  of  feelings  out  for  thee. 
In  draughts,  by  afler-times  depleted. 

Yet  dear  to  memory. 

But  still  the  old,  impassion'd  ways 

And  habits  of  my  mind  remain. 
And  still  unhappy  light  displays 

Thine  image  chambcr'd  in  my  brain. 
And  still  it  looks  as  when  the  houn 

Went  by  like  flights  of  singing,  birdi. 
Or  that  soft  chain  of  spoken  flowers, 

And  airy  gems — thy  words. 


A  HEALTH. 

I  rii^L  this  cup  to  one  made  op 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stan  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'T  is  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  ii  music's  own. 

Like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burdened  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her», 

The  measures  of  her  houre ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  firagrancy^ 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers; 
And  lovely  passions,  changingT  o^ 

So  fill  her,  she  appeara 
The  image  of  themselves  by  tnms/— 

The  idol  of  past  yean ! 

Of  her  bright  fisMse  one  ghnee  will  tni» 

A  picture  on  the  bnuD, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echomg  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her. 

So  very  much  endlsars, 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  bo  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fiU'd  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health  \  and  would  on  earth  thero  stood. 

Some  more  of  mich  a  frame, 
That  life  might  bo  all  poetry. 

And  weariness  a  name. 
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THE  VOYAGER'S  SONG.* 

SouwD  trnmpets,ho!^weigh  anchor— loosen  nil— 
The  seaward  flying  banners  chide  delay ; 
As  if  'twere  heaven  that  breathes  this  kindly  gale^ 
Our  life-like  bark  beneath  it  speeds  away. 
Flit  wo,  a  glidiner  dream,  with  troublous  motion^ 
Across  the  slumbers  of  uneasy  ocean ; 
And  furl  our  canvass  by  a  happier  land, 
80  fraught  with  emanations  from  the  sun, 
That  potable  gold  streams  through  the  sand 
Where  element  should  run. 

Onward,  my  friends,  to  that  bright,  florid  isle, 
The  jewel  of  a  smoothe  and  silver  sea, 
With  springs  on  which  perennial  summers  tmile 
A  power  of  causing  immortality. 
For  Bimini ; — in  its  enchanted  ground, 
The  hallow'd  fountains  we  would  seek, are  found; 
Bathed  in  the  waters  of  those  mystic  wells. 
The  frame  starts  up  in  renovated  truth. 
And,  freed  from  Time's  deforming  spells, 
Resumes  its  proper  youth. 

Hail,  bitter  birth !— once  more  my  feelings  all 
A  graven  image  to  themselves  shall  make. 
And,  placed  upon  my  heart  for  pedestal, 
That  glorious  idol  long  will  keep  awake 
Their  natural  religion,  nor  be  cast 
To  earth  by  Age,  the  great  Iconoclast 
As  from  Gadara's  founts  they  once  could  come, 
Charm-call'd,  from  these  Love's  genii  shall  arise, 
And  build  their  perdurable  home, 
MiBAHDA,  in  thine  eyes. 

By  Nature  wisely  gifted,  not  destroy'd 
With  golden  presents,  like  the  Roman  maid, — 
A  sublunary  paradise  enjoy'd. 
Shall  teach  thee  bliss  inca])able  of  shade ; — 
An  Eden  ours,  nor  angry  gods,  nor  men, 
Nor  star-clad  Fates,  can  take  from  ua  again. 
Superior  to  animal  decay. 
Sun  of  that  perfect  heaven,  thou 'It  calmly  see 
Stag,  raven,  phenix,  drop  away 
With  human  transiency. 

Thus  rich  in  being, — ^beautiful, — adored. 
Fear  not  exhausting  pleasure's  precious  mine ; 
The  wondrous  waters  we  approach,  when  pour'd 
On  passion's  Ices,  supply  the  wasted  wine : 
Then  be  thy  bosom's  tenant  prodigal. 
And  confident  of  termless  carnival. 
Like  idle  yellow  leaves  afloat  on  time. 
Let  others  lapse  to  death's  pacific  sea, — 
We'll  fade  nor  fall,  but  sport  sublime 
In  green  eternity. 

•  "  A  tradition  prevailed  amonu  the  natives  of  Pacrto 
Rico,  that  In  the  lale  nf  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayoa, 
there  was  a  fountain/)f  auch  wonderful  virtue,  as  to  re- 
new the  youth  and  recall  the  vigour  of  every  person  who 
hnthpd  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  flndinf  this 
rrand  restorative,  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers, 
ranfed  through  the  island*,  searching  with  firnltless  soli- 
ritude  for  the  founuin,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  ezpeditiop."— RoiiEBTSON's  America, 


The  envious  years,  which  steal  our  plet 
Mayst  call  at  once,  like  magic  memory, 
And,  as  they  pass  o'er  thine  unwitberir 
Effiice  their  footsteps  ere  they  form  a  tr 
Thy  bloom  with  wUfril  weeping  never  s 
Perpetual  life  must  not  belong  to  pain. 
For  me, — this  world  has  not  yet  been  s 
Conscious  of  joys  so  great  aa  will  be  mil 
Because  the  light  has  kiss'd  no  face 
Forever  fair  as  thine. 


A  PICTURE-SONG. 

How  may  this  little  tablet  feign 

The  features  of  a  face. 
Which  o'er  informs  with  lovelinea, 

Its  proper  share  of  space ; 
Or  human  hands  on  ivory, 

Enable  us  to  see 
The  charms,  that  aU  must  wonder  it, 

Thou  work  of  gods  in  thee ! 

But  yet,  methinks,  that  sonny  smils 

Familiar  stories  tells, 
And  I  should  know  thoee  placid  eya 

Two  shaded  crystal  wells; 
Nor  can  my  soul,  the  limner's  tit 

Attesting  with  a  sigh. 
Forget  the  blood  that  deck'd  thy  cto 

As  rosy  clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  semble  what  thoa  ait 

More  excellent  than  fair, 
As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is. 

And  pure  as  mountain-air ; 
But  here  are  common,  earthly  hs»* 

To  such  an  aspect  wrought, 
That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  ao  ^ 

The  beautiful  of  thought 

The  song  I  sing,  thy  likeness  liks, 

Is  punful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  novT 

A  memory  to  me. 
Who  have  upon  life's  frozen  sea 

Arrived  the  icy  spot. 
Where  man's  magnetic  feelings  she 

Their  guiding  task  forgot. 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  ch 

Their  shifting  shadows  on. 
Like  children  playing  in  the  sun. 

Are  gone — forever  gone ; 
And  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace, 

My  double-fronted  mind. 
Like  Janus  when  his  gates  were  si 

Looks  forward  and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old, 

A  while  upon  a  stone. 
Which  has  resounded  since,  when  1 

A  breaking  harp-etring's  tone ; 
And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly 

From  early  sofVnese  free. 
If  touch'd,  will  yield  the  mmic  yet 

It  first  received  of  thee. 
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THE  OLD  TREE. 

I,  that  venerable  tree, 
Ltor  of  my  infancy  ? — 
d  upon  this  very  spot, 
>8t  its  absence  is  forgot 
fhty  strength  had  known  decay, 
every  old  one,  shrunk  away, 
»t  that  its  frame  would  fall,  ere  mine 
my  weary  soul's  decline, 
eformist,  that  each  day  removes 
ever  on  the  old  improves, 
ime,  that  like  a  child  destroys, 
leen  may  prompt,  his  ancient  toys, 
.eir  ruins  into  something  new — 
thcr  playthings  where  it  grew, 
sues  an  unobstructed  course, 
mong  its  leaves  delay 'd  perforce ; 
Hamadryad,  that  of  yore 
K)le,  subsists  no  more; 
long  since  felt  the  ruthless  plough — 
»tige  of  its  glories  now ! 
nd,  which  doth  not  soon  forget, 
e  tree  is  growing  yet ; 
e  those  wild  plants  that  feed  on  air, 
»f  years  unconversant  with  care, 
ich  as  pass  ere  man  grows  wholly 
ng,  or  mischief  adds  to  folly, 
t  with  my  fancy's  eye, 
ord  of  the  days  gone  by : 
meet  form  and  face  more  plain, 
ry  was  a  weight  upon  my  brain, 
song,  and  dearer  to  my  soul, 
it  half  my  heart,  yet  had  the  whole 
c,  whose  presence  and  whose  flight 
raused,  and  never-ending  night ! 
ghtless  verse,  which  is  indeed 
d  product  of  a  worthless  weed, 
ike  sunflowers,  turns  a  loving  face 
Mt  light, andscomsits  birth  and  place,) 
h  cold  allusion  unto  you, 
youth,  my  very  dreams  were  true  1 
ve  no  more  of  that  soft  kind, 
t  the  same,  nor  is  my  mind. 


TO 


! ;  the  broadly  shining  sun 
lestial  course  had  run ; 
It  heaven,  so  soft  and  blue, 
.n  tender  interview, 
5  angel  met  of  yore 
mortal  paramour, 

child  of  morning  then,— 
11,— compared  with  men. 
f  islands  of  the  sky, 
ing  clouds  reposed  on  high, 

sublime,  deprived  of  motion, 
» the  airy  ocean, 
ttirless  shore  no  breeze 
green  drapery  of  the  trees, 
>  tranquillity, 
ipple  on  the  sea. 
nore  tumultuous  sound, 
vorld'fl  audible  breathings  drown'd ; 


The  low,  strange  hum  of  herbage  growing. 

The  voice  of  hidden  watera  flowing. 

Made  songs  of  nature,  which  the  ear 

Could  scarcely  be  pronounced  to  hear ; 

But  noise  had  furl'd  its  subtle  wings. 

And  moved  not  through  material  things. 

All  which  lay  calm  as  they  had  been 

Parts  of  the  painter's  mimic  scene. 

'T  was  eve ;  my  thoughts  belong  to  thee, 

Thou  shape  of  separate  memory ! 

When,  like  a  stream  to  lands  of  flame. 

Unto  my  mind  a  vision  came. 

Methought,  from  human  haunts  tad  strife 

Remote,  we  lived  a  loving  life ; 

Our  wedded  spirits  seem'd  to  blend 

In  harmony  too  sweet  to  end, 

Such  concord  as  the  echoes  cherish 

Fondly,  but  leave  at  length  to  perish. 

Wet  rain-stan  are  thy  lucid  eyes, 

The  Hyades  of  earthly  skies. 

But  then  upon  my  heart  they  shone. 

As  shines  on  snow  the  fervid  sun. 

And  fiist  went  by  those  moments  bright, 

Like  meteora  shooting  through  the  night ; 

But  faster  fleeted  the  wild  dream 

That  clothed  them  with  their  transient  beam. 

Yet  love  can  yean  to  days  condense. 

And  long  appeared  that  life  intense ; 

It  was, — to  give  a  better  measure 

Than  time, — a  century  of  pleasure. 


ELYSIUM. 

8hs  dwelleth  in  Elysium ;  there. 
Like  Echo,  floating  in  the  air ; 
Feeding  on  light  as  feed  the  flowers. 
She  fleets  away  uncounted  hours. 
Where  halcyon  Peace,  among  the  bless'd. 
Sits  brooding  o'er  her  tranquil  nest 

She  nee<1s  no  impulse ;  one  she  is. 
Whom  thought  supplies  with  ample  bliss : 
The  fancies  fashion'd  in  her  mind 
By  Heaven,  are  after  its  own  kind; 
Like  sky-reflections  in  a  lake. 
Whose  calm  no  winds  occur  to  break. 

Her  memory  is  purifled. 

And  she  seems  never  to  have  sigh'd : 

She  hath  forgot  the  way  to  weep; 

Her  being  is  a  joyous  sleep ; 

The  mere  imagining  of  pain. 

Hath  pass'd,  and  cannot  come  agam* 

Except  of  pleasure  most  intense 

And  constant,  she  hath  lost  all  sense ; 

Her  life  is  day  without  a  night, . 

An  endless,  innocent  delight ; 

No  chance  her  happiness  new  mars, 

Howe'er  Fate  twine  her  wreaths  of  stars. 

And  palpable  and  pure,  the  part 
Which  pleasure  playeth  with  her  hf  art ; 
For  every  joy  that  seeks  the  maid. 
Foregoes  its  common  painful  shade 
Like  shapes  that  issue  from  the  grove 
Arcadian,  dedicate  to  Jovi 
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PINKNBT. 

n*r\   wr 

Till  MiM]ro]r*s  statue  stand  again 
To  mourn  the  setting  mm, — 

Tbe  fintiingi  of  my  ample  long 

Were  offer'd  to  thy  name ; 

Nor  sweeter,  if  my  nmobefis  ■nem 

Again  the  altar,  idle  l(m^, 
In  worship  rean  its  flame. 

To  share  the  nature  of  their  theoBe. 

My  sacrifice  of  sullen  years, 

My  many  hecatombs  of  tears, 

SERENADE. 

No  happier  hours  recall — 

Yet  may  thy  wandering  thoughts  restoio 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  mj  lore. 

To  one  who  ever  loved  thee  more 

And  shame  them  witli  thine  eyes, 

Than  fickle  Fortune's  all. 

On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above. 

And  nqw,  farewell !— and  although  here 

There  hang  more  destinies. 
Night's  beauty  is  the  hannonj 

Men  hate  the  source  of  pain, 
I  hold  thee  and  thy  folUes  dear, 
Nor  of  thy  fiiults  complain. 

Of  blending  shsdes  and  li^ ; 
Then,  lady,  up, — ^look  oat,  and  be 
A  sister  to  the  night ! — 

For  my  misused  and  blighted  powers, 

My  waste  of  miserable  hours, 

Sleep  not!— 4hine  image  wakes  for  aye 

I  will  accuse  thee  not : — 

Within  my  watching  breast: 

The  fool  who  could  from  self  depart. 

And  take  for  fate  one  human  heart. 

Who  robs  all  hearts  of  rest 

Deserved  no  better  lot 

Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break. 

I  reck  of  mine  the  less,  because 
In  wiser  moods  I  feel 

And  make  this  darkness  gay 
With  looks,  whose  brightneaa  well  might 

A  doubtful  question  of  its  cause 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 

And  nature,  on  me  steal — 
An  ancient  notion,  that  time  flings 
Our  pains  and  pleasures  from  his  winga 

^ 

THE  WIDOW'S  SONG. 

With  much  equslity — 

I  BvaN  no  incense,  hang  no  wreath 

And  that,  in  reason,  happiness 

O'er  this,  thine  early  tomb : 

Both  of  accession  and  decrease 

Such  cannot  cheer  the  place  of  death* 

Incapable  must  be. 

But  only  mock  its  gloom. 

Here  odorous  smoke  and  breathing  iiom 

Unwibs,  or  most  unfortunate, 

No  grateful  influence  shed ; 

My  way  was ;  let  the  sign. 

They  lose  their  perfume  and  their  poiwe 

The  proof  of  it,  be  simply  this— 

When  ofier*d  to  the  dead. 

Thou  art  not,  wert  not  mine ! 

For  *tis  the  wont  of  chance  to  bless 

And  if,  as  is  the  Afghaun's  creed. 

Pursuit,  if  patient,  with  success ; 

The  spirit  may  return. 

And  envy  may  repine. 

A  disembodied  sense,  to  feed 

That,  commonly,  some  triumph  must 

On  fragrance,  near  its  urn— 

Be  won  by  every  lasting  lust 

It  is  enough,  that  she,  whom  thoa 

How  I  have  lived  imports  not  now; 

I  am  about  to  die, 
Else  I  might  chide  thee  that  my  life 

Didst  love  in  living  years. 
Sits  desolate  beside  it  now, 
And  falls  these  heavy  tears. 

Has  been  a  stifled  sigh ; 
Yes,  life ;  for  times  beyond  the  line 

SONG. 

Our  parting  traced,  appear  not  mine, 

Or  of  a  world  gone  by ; 

I  HEED  not  name  thy  thrilling  name, 

And  often  almost  would  evince. 

Though  now  I  drink  to  thee,  my  deal 

My  soul  had  transmigrated  since. 

Since  all  sounds  shape  that  magic  word, 

Pass  wasted  flowers ;  alike  the  grave. 

That  fall  upon  my  ear, — Mam't; 

To  which  I  fast  go  down. 

And  silence,  with  a  wakefbl  Toice, 

Will  give  the  joy  of  nothingness 
To  me,  and  to  renown : 

Speaks  it  in  accents  loudly  free. 

As  darkness  hath  a  light  that  shows 

Unto  its  careless  tenants,  fame 

Thy  gentle  face  to  me, — Mabt. 

Is  idle  as  that  gilded  name, 

I  pledge  thee  in  the  grape's  pure  soul. 

Of  vanity  the  crown, 

With  scaree  one  hope,  and  many  fiBan 

Helvetian  hands  inscribe  upon 

Mix*d,  were  I  of  a  melting  mood. 

The  forehead  of  a  skeleton. 

With  many  bitter  tears.— Mabt— 

List  the  last  cadence  of  a  lay. 

I  pledge  thee,  and  the  empty  cup 

That,  closing  as  begun, 

Emblems  this  hollow  life  of  mine, 

Is  govem*d  by  a  note  of  pain. 

To  which,  a  gone  enchantment,  tfacNi 

0,  lost  and  worshipped  one ! 

No  more  wilt  be  dhe  winer-lUmT. 

FORTUNATUS  COSBY. 


[BonilSOL] 


FoBTUKATTS  CoBBT,  a  Mil  of  Mr'.  Jostice  C08- 
mr,  ibr  many  years  one  of  the  moat  eminent  law- 
yers of  LouisTille,  Kentucky,  was  bom  at  Harrod's 
Creeky  Jefferson  county,  in  that  state,  on  the 
iMeond  of  May,  1802;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
PI  1819 ;  married  a  young  lady  of  New  England 
in  1826  ;  and  has  since  been  known  as  a  lover  of 
litermtare,  and  a  poet,  though  too  careless  of  his 
fiune  ms  an  author  to  collect  the  many  wai&  he 
btt*  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  the  periodi- 
eal«,  some  of  which  have  been  widely  published 
ander  the  names  of  other  writers.  In  his  later 
yemrs  he  has  resided  in  Washington. 


Mr.  Cobby  has  sung  with  natural  grace  and 
genuine  feeling  of  domestic  life,  and  of  the  charms 
of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  luxuriant  west,  whare,  in 
his  own  time,  forests  of  a  thousand  years  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  axe  of  the  settler,  and  cities, 
with  all  the  institutions  of  cultivated  society,  have 
taken  the  places  of  wigwams  and  hunting-camps. 
Among  the  longer  effusions  which  he  has  printed 
anonymously,  besides  the  following  fine  ode  ^  To 
the  Mocking  Bird,"  (written  about  the  year  1826,) 
may  be  mentioned  «*  l*he  Traveler  in  the  Desert,** 
<•  A  Dream  of  Long  Ago,"  <*  Fireside  Fancies,"  and 
••The  SoUtery  Fountain." 


TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD.* 

Bird  of  the  wild  and  wondrous  song, 

I  hear  thy  rich  and  varied  voice 
Swelling  the  greenwood  depths  among. 

Till  hill  and  vale  the  while  rejoice. 
Spell-bound,  entranced,  in  rapture's  chain, 
I  list  to  that  inspiring  strain ; 
I  thread  the  fore8t*8  tangled  maze 

The  thousand  choristers  to  see, 
'Who,  mingled  thus,  their  voices  raise 

In  that  delicious  minstrelsy ; 
I  search  in  vain  each  pause  between— 
The  choral  band  is  stUl  unseen. 

*T  is  but  the  music  of  a  dream. 

An  airy  sound  that  mocks  the  ear; 
But  hark  again !  the  eagle's  scream — 

It  rose  and  fell,  distinct  and  clear! 
And  list !  in  yonder  hawthorn  bush. 
The  red-bird,  robin,  and  the  thrush ! 
Lost  in  amaze  I  look  around. 

Nor  thrush  nor  eagle  there  behold : 
Bat  still  that  rich  srial  sound. 

Like  some  forgotten  song  of  old 
That  o'er  the  heart  has  held  control. 
Falls  sweetly  on  the  ravished  souL 

And  yet  the  woods  are  vocal  still. 

The  air  is  musical  with  song ; 
O'er  the  near  stream,  above  the  hill. 

The  wildering  notes  are  borne  along ; 
But  whence  that  gush  of  rare  delight? 
And  what  art  thou,  or  bird,  or  sprite? — 
Perched  on  yon  maple's  topmost  bough. 

With  glancing  wings  and  restless  foet, 
Bird  of  untiring  throat,  art  thou 

Sole  songster  in  this  concert  sweet! 


•  Ib  sarUv  sdltioDt  of  this  volome  enonsoasty  attri- 
toMr.ALno&Maix. 


So  perfect,  full,  and  rich,  each  part. 
It  mocks  the  highest  reach  of  art 

Once  more,  once  more,  that  thrilling  strain  !- 

Ill-omened  owl,  be  mute,  be  mute! — 
Thy  native  tones  I  hear  again, 

More  sweet  than  harp  or  lover's  lute; 
Compared  with  thy  impassioned  tale. 
How  cold,  how  tame  the  nightingale. 
Alas !  capricious  in  thy  power, 

Thy  **  wood-note  wild"  again  is  fled : 
The  mimic  rules  the  changeful  hour. 

And  all  the  «80ul  of  song"  is  dead ! 
But  no — to  every  borrowed  tone 
He  lends  a  sweetness  all  his  own ! 

On  glittering  wing,  erect  and  bright, 

With  arrowy  speed  he  darts  alofl, 
As  though  his  soul  had  ta'en  its  fligbti 

In  that  last  strain,  so  sad  and  sofl, 
And  he  would  call  it  back  to  life. 
To  mingle  in  the  mimic  strife ! 
And  ever,  to  each  fitful  lay. 

His  frame  in  restless  motion  wheels. 
As  though  he  would  indeed  essay 

To  act  the  ecstacy  he  feels — 
As  though  his  very  fieet  kept  time 
To  that  inimitable  chime ! 

And  ever,  as  t^ie  rising  moon 

Climbs  with  full  orb  the  trees  above. 
He  sings  his  most  enchanting  tune. 

While  echo  wakes  through  all  the  grove ; 
His  descant  soothes,  in  csre's  despite. 
The  weary  watches  of  the  night ; 
The  sleeper  from  his  couch  starts  up, 

To  listen  to  that  lay  forlorn ; 
And  he  who  quafla  the  midnight  cop 

liOoks  out  to  see  the  purple  morn  I 
Oh,  ever  in  the  merry  spring. 
Sweet  mimic,  let  me  hear  thee  sing ! 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  MILLER. 


[Bora  Abont  lan.    Died  1829.] 


James  William  Millkb  wu  a  young  man  of 
singular  refinement,  and  most  honorable  character, 
**  with  the  single  defect  of  indecision/*  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  <<  attended  almost  every 
action  in  his  chequered  existence,"  so  that,  young 
as  he  was  when  he  died,  **  he  had  been  engaged 
in  as  many  as  eight  different  pursuits,  none  of 
which  was  prosecuted  with  sufficient  perseverance 
to  command  success."  In  1828,  after  having 
passed  some  time  in  the  desultory  study  of  the 
law,  at  Middleborough,  near  Boston,  he  suddenly 
determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort*  to  acquire 
fortune,  or  at  least  a  competence,  in  the  West  In- 
dies; and  after  visiting  several  of  the  islands, 
finally  settled  upon  one  of  those  which  are  subject 
to  Spain,  and  though  his  health  was  feeble  and 
precarious,  was  prosecuting  his  plans  with  great 
energy,  and  prospects  of  abundant  success,  when 


he  died — ^his  brain  and  heart  and  body  oy 
— in  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven  yc 
N.  P.  Willis  describes  him,  in  his  «i 
Monthly  Magazine,"  for  October,  1830,f 
been  **  a  man  of  exceeding  sensitiveness, 
delicacy,  both  of  native  disposition  and  i 
and  "  of  that  kind  of  genius  which  is  ou 
in  common  life,  and  which,  at  the  same 
it  interests  and  attracts  you,  excites  you 

pity" 

Mr.  Miller  was  for  a  short  time  i 
with  John  Nbal  in  the  editorship  > 
Yankee,"  and  he  wrote  for  this  and  othi 
icals,  many  poems,  simple  and  touching 
ment,  for  the  most  part,  but  with  indicati 
constitutional  carelessness,  which  after 
were  collected  and  published,  with  a  gra 
appreciative  memoir. 


A  SHOWER. 

The  pleasant  rain! — the  pleasant  rain! 
By  fits  it  plashing  falls 

On  twangling  leaf  and  dimpling  pool- 
How  sweet  its  warning  caWn ! 

They  know  it — all  the  bosomy  vales. 
High  slopes,  and  verdant  meads ; 

The  queenly  elms  and  princely  oaks 
Bow  down  their  grateful  heads. 

The  withering  grass,  and  fading  flowers, 

And  drooping  shrubs  look  gay  ; 
The  bubbly  brook,  with  gladiier  song. 

Hies  on  its  endless  way  ! 
All  things  of  earth,  all  grateful  things ! 

Put  on  their  robes  of  cheer ; 
They  hear  the  sound  of  the  warning  burst, 

And  know  the  rain  is  near. 

It  comes!  it  comes!  the  pleasant  rain ! 

I  drink  its  cooler  breath ; 
It  is  rich  with  sighs  of  fainting  flowers, 

And  roses'  fragrant  death ; 
It  hath  kiss'd  the  tomb  of  the  lilly  pale, 

The  beds  where  violets  die. 
And  it  bears  its  life  on  its  living  wings — 

I  feel  it  wandering  by. 


•  "Ueloft  this  country  abruptly,  to  run  a  wild  bazard 
of  life  for  whkh  his  deUcate  habits  unfitted  him— for  a  re- 
ward most  distant  and  visionary. . . .  The  country  he  was 
going  to  was  rode  and  sickly ;  the  pursuits  he  wasto  engage 
in  were  coarse  and  repulsire ;  the  language,  the  people, 
new  to  him ;  the  prospects  of  success  too  distant  for  any* 
thing  but  desperaUcn."—NoUee  (y  N.  P.  WOU*. 
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And  yet  it  comes !  the  lightning**  fla 

Hath  torn  the  lowering  cloud ; 
With  a  distant  roar,  and  a  nearer  en 

Out  bursts  the  thunder  loud ; 
It  comes  with  the  rush  6f  a  god*8  de 

On  the  hush'd  and  trembling  earth 
To  visit  the  shrines  of  the  hallow'd  g 

Where  a  poet's  soul  had  birth. 

With  a  rush  as  of  a  thousand  steeds, 

Is  the  mighty  god's  descent; 
Beneath  the  weight  of  his  paaaing  in 

The  conscious  groves  are  bent. 
His  heavy  tread — it  is  lighter  now — 

And  yet  it  passeth  on ; 
And  now  it  is  up,  with  a  sudden  lift- 

The  pleasant  rain  hath  gone. 

The  pleasant  rain ! — the  pleasant  rail 

It  hath  psssed  above  the  earth, 
I  see  the  smile  of  the  opening  cloud. 

Like  the  parted  lips  of  mirth. 
The  golden  joy  is  spreading  wide 

Along  the  blushing  west. 
And  the  happy  earth  gives  back  her 

Like  the  glow  of  a  grateful  br«ast 

As  a  blessing  sinks  in  a  grateful  hear 

That  knoweth  all  its  need. 
So  came  the  good  of  the  pleasant  rmiz 

O'er  hill  and  verdant  mead. 
It  shall  breathe  this  truth  on  the  ham 

In  hall  and  cotter^s  home. 
That  to  bring  the  gift  of  a  boanteoua  J 

The  pleasant  rain  hath  oome. 


ALBERT  G.  GREENE. 


(Ban,t«ML] 


Mr.  Grse!te  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode 
amd,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1802.  He 
is  educated  at  Brown  University,  in  that  city,  at 
kich  he  was  graduated  in  1820.  He  was  soon 
mt  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  followed  his  profes- 
pi  until  1834,  when  he  was  elected  to  an  office 
■der  the  city  gOTemment,  in  which  he  has  since 


remained.  One  of  his  earliest  metrical  composi- 
tions was  the  familiar  piece  entitled  "  Old  Grimes," 
which  was  written  in  the  year  in  which  he  entered 
the  university. 

His  poems,  except  one  delivered  before  a  Uterary 
society,  at  Providence,  were  written  for  periodicals, 
and  have  never  been  published  in  a  collected  form. 


THE  BARON'S  LAST  BANQUET. 

O'er  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun 

Had  thrown  its  latest  ray. 
Where  in  his  last  strong  agony 

A  dying  warrior  lay, 
The  stern,  okl  Baron  Rudiger, 

Whose  fame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil 

Its  iron  strength  had  spent 

«  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say 

My  days  of  life  are  o*er, 
Tliat  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed 

And  lead  my  band  no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dara 

To  tell  me  now,  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  born,— 

That  I— ha!  ha!— must  die. 

«  And  what  is  death  1  I  've  dared  him  oft 

Before  the  Paynim  spear, — 
Think  ye  he 's  entered  at  my  gate, 

Has  come  to  seek  me  hero  1 
Vve  met  him,  faced  him,  scom'd  him, 

When  the  fight  was  raging  hot, — 
I'll  try  his  might — IMl  brave  his  power; 

Defy,  and  fear  him  not 

<«  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,— 

And  fire  the  culverin, — 
Bitl  each  retainer  arm  with  speed,— 

Call  every  vassal  in ; 
Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall, — 

The  banquet  board  prepare, — 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall, 

And  bring  my  armour  there  V* 

A  hundred  hands  were  busy  then,— 

The  banquet  forth  was  spread, — 
And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor 

With  many  a  martial  tread, 
Wliile  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery 

Along  the  vaulted  wall, 
Lisfhts  gleam'd  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear, 

0*er  the  proud,  old  Gothic  halt 


Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate, 

The  mail*d  retainers  pour'd. 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch, 

And  throng'd  around  the  board. 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark. 

Carved  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Arm'd  cap-a-pie,  stem  Rudiger, 

With  girded  falchion,  sate. 

«  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men. 

Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine ; 
There's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop, — 

Thanksgiving  to  the  vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true'— 

Mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim ; — 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones, 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim. 

«  Ye  're  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  not 

Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword,— 
And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board : 
I  hear  it  faintly : — Louder  yet ! — 

What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  1 
Up  all, — and  shout  for  RcniexR, 

« Defiance  unto  Death  !* " 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl, — steel  clanged  to  steel, 

— And  rose  a  deafening  cry 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around. 

And  shook  the  flags  on  high : — 
«  Ho !  cravens,  do  ye  fear  him  1 — 

Slaves,  traitors !  have  ye  flown  1 
Ho !  cowards,  have  ye  left  me 

To  meet  him  here  alone! 

But  7  defy  him ; — ^let  him  come  !•* 

Down  rang  the  massy  cup. 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade 

Came  flashing  halfway  up ; 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes 

Scarce  trembling  on  his  head, 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair, 

Old.RcDiGSR  sat,  dead. 
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TO  THE  WEATHERCOCK  ON  OUR 
STEEPLE. 

Tbi  dawn  has  broke,  the  mom  is  op, 

Another  day  begun ; 
And  there  thy  poised  and  gilded  spear 

Is  flashing  in  the  sun, 
Upon  that  steep  and  lofty  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch  hast  kept, 
A  true  and  faithful  sentinel, 

While  all  around  thee  slept 

Tor  years,  upon  thee,  there  has  pour'd 

The  summer's  noon-day  heat. 
And  through  the  long,  dark,  starless  night, 

The  winter  storms  have  beat ; 
But  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done, 

By  day  and  night  the  same. 
Still  thou  hast  met  and  faced  the  storm, 

Whichever  way  it  came. 

No  chilling  blast  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven, 
But  thou  hast  watch'd  its  onward  cooiBe, 

And  distant  warning  given; 
And  when  mid-summer*s  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  living  things. 
Thou  dost  foretell  each  breeze  that  ccsmet 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  I  *ve  seen,  at  early  dawn, 

Or  twilight's  quiet  hour, 
The  swallows,  in  their  joyous  glee. 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower, 
As  if,  with  thee,  to  hail  the  sun 

And  catch  his  earliest  light. 
And  offer  ye  the  mom's  salute, 

Or  bid  ye  both^ — good-night 

And  when,  around  thee  or  above. 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirr'd. 
Thou  secm'st  to  watch  the  circling  flight 

Of  each  free,  happy  bird. 
Till,  after  twittering  round  thy  head 

In  many  a  mazy  track, 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settled  on  thy  back. 

Then,  if,  perchance,  amidst  their  mirth, 

A  gentle  breeze  has  sprang. 
And,  prompt  to  mark  its  first  approach. 

Thy  eager  form  hath  swung, 
I've  thought  I  almost  heard  thee  say, 

As  far  aloft  they  flew, — 
w  Now  all  away ! — here  ends  our  play, 

For  I  have  work  to  do !  " 

Men  slander  thee,  my  honest  friend, 

And  call  thee,  in  their  pride. 
An  emblem  of  their  fickleness. 

Thou  ever-faithful  guide. 
Each  weak,  unstable  human  mind 

A  «« weathercock"  they  call ; 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  mankind 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  alL 


They  have  no  right  to  make  thy  nis 

A  by-word  for  their  deeds : — 
They  change  their  friends,  their  prin 

Their  fashions,  and  their  creeds; 
Whilst  thou  hast  ne'ei;  like  them,  bee 

Thus  causelessly  to  range ; 
But  when  thou  ehangest  tides,  cans 

Good  reason  for  the  change. 

Thou,  like  some  lofty  aool,  whose  c 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn, 
Art  touch'd  by  many  airs  finom  hea^ 

Which  never  breathe  on  them,— 
And  moved  by  many  impulses 

Which  they  do  never  know, 
Who,  round  their  earth-bound  circle 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheerle 

Thou  well  hast  kept  thy  trust. 
And  now  in  glory  o*er  thy  head 

The  morning  light  has  baist. 
And  imto  earth's  true  watcher,  thu 

When  his  dark  hours  have  pass' 
Will  come  *<the  day-spring  horn  oi 

To  cheer  his  padi  at  last. 

Bright  symbol  of  fidelity. 

Still  may  I  think  of  thee  : 
And  may  the  lesson  thou  dost  teac 

Be  never  lost  on  me ; — 
But  still,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm. 

Whatever  task  is  mine. 
May  I  be  faithful  to  my  tmst. 

As  thou  hast  been  to  thine. 


ADELHEID. 

Wht  droop  the  sorrowing  trees, 
Swayed  by  the  autumn  breeze. 
Heavy  with  rain  ? 
Drearily,  wearily, 
Move  as  in  pain  ? 
Weeping  and  sighing. 
They  ever  seem  crying, 
«  Adelheid  !  Adelheid  !**  evening  and  n 
■<  Adelheid !  Adelheid !  where  has  she  j 

With  their  arms  bending  there. 
In  the  cold  winter  air. 
Icy  and  chill. 
Trembling  and  glistening. 
Watching  and  listening. 
Awaiting  her  still. 
With  the  snow  round  their  lee^ 
Still  they  the  name  repeat — 
<*  Adelheid !  Adelheid !  here  is  her  horn 
Adelheid  !  Adelheid !  when  will  she  oo 

With  the  warm  breath  <^  Spring 
Now  the  foliage  ii  stirr'd; 

On  the  pathway  below  1 
A  footstep  is  heard. 
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Now  bent  gently  o*er  her, 
How  joyous  the  greeting. 

Now  waving  before  her 

Each  sound  seems  repeating — 

•  Adelheid !  Adelheid !  welcome  again." 

Their  branches  upepringing, 
The  breeze  through  them  ringing, 
The  birds  through  them  singing, 
Unite  in  the  strain — 

*  Adelheid !  Adelheid !  welcome  again !" 


OLD  GRIMES. 

Olt)  Grimes  is  dead ;  that  good  old  man 

We  never  shall  see  more : 
He  used  to  wear  a  long,  black  coat. 

Ail  button'd  down  before. 

HiK  heart  was  open  as  the  day, 
Hi8  feelings  ail  were  true ; 

His  hair  was  some  inciined  to  gray- 
He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain« 
His  breast  with  pity  bum'd ; 

The  large,  round  head  upon  his  cane 
From  ivory  was  tum*d. 

Kind  words  he  ever  bad  for  all ; 

He  knew  no  base  design  : 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small, 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendship  he  was  true : 
His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind. 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharm*d,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  pass'd  securely  o'er, 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Grimsb  is  now  at  rest, 
Nor  fears  misfortune's  frown : 

He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest— > 
The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert: 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind, 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbours  he  did  not  abuse- 
Was  sociable  and  gay : 

He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 
And  changed  them  eveiy  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  daya^ 

As  many  people  do. 
His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances. 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 
Thus  undisturb'd  by  anxious  carets 

His  peaceful  moments  ran ; 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  fine  uld  gentleman. 


OH,  THINK  NOT  THAT  THE  BOSOM'S 
LIGHT. 

Oh  think  not  that  the  bosom's  light 

Must  dimly  shine,  its  fire  be  low, 
Because  it  doth  not  all  invite 

To  feel  its  warmth  and  share  its  glow. 
The  altar's  strong  and  steady  blaze 

On  all  around  may  coldly  shine. 
But  only  genial  warmth  conveys 

To  those  who  gather  near  the  shrine. 
The  lamp  within  the  festal  hall 

Doth  not  more  clear  and  brightly  bum 
Than  that,  which  shrouded  by  the  pall. 

Lights  but  the  cold  funereal  urn. 

The  fire  which  lives  through  one  brief  hour, 

More  sudden  beat  perchance  reveals 
Than  that  whose  tenfold  strength  and  power 

Its  own  unmeasured  depth  conceals. 
Brightly  the  summer  cloud  may  glide 

But  bear  no  heat  within  its  bfeast, 
Though  all  ita  gorgeous  folds  are  dyed 

In  the  full  gloriea  of  the  west : 
Tim  that  which  through  the  darken'd  sky. 

Surrounded  by  no  radiance,  sweeps — 
In  which,  conceal'd  from  every  eye, 

The  wild  and  vivid  lightning  sleeps. 

Do  the  dull  fiint,  the  rigid  steel. 

Which  thou  within  thy  hand  mayst  hold. 
Unto  thy  sight  or  touch  reveal 

The  hidden  power  which  they  enfold  1 
But  take  those  cold,  unyielding  things, 

And  beat  their  edges  till  you  tire. 
And  every  atom  forth  that  springs 

Is  a  bright  spark  of  living  firsi 
Each  particle,  so  dull  and  cold 

Until  the  blow  that  woke  it  came, 
Did  still  within  it  slumbering  hold 

A  power  to  wrap  the  world  in  flame. 

What  is  there,  when  thy  sight  is  tum'd 

To  the  volcano's  icy  crest. 
By  which  the  fire  can  be  discem'd 

That  rages  in  its  silent  breast ; 
Which  hidden  deep^  but  quenchless  still. 

Is  at  its  work  of  sure  decay. 
And  will  not  cease  to  bum  until 

It  wears  its  giant  heart  away. 
The  mountain's  side  upholds  in  pride 

Its  head  amid  the  realms  of  snow. 
And  gives  its  bosom  depth  to  hide 

The  burning  mass  which  lies  below. 

While  thus  in  things  of  sense  alone 

Such  truths  from  sense  lie  still  conceal'd, 
How  can  the  living  heart  be  known. 

Its  secret,  inmost  depths  reveal'd  1 
Oh,  many  an  overburden'd  soul 

Has  been  at  last  to  madness  wrought. 
While  proudly  struggling  to  control 

Its  burning  and  consuming  thought-^ 
When  it  had  sought  communion  long. 

And  had  been  doom'd  in  vain  to  seek 
For  feelings  far  too  deep  and  strong 

For  heart  to  bear  or  tongue  to  speak ! 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  son  of  the  Reve- 
rend William  Emerson,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Chief  Justice  Parsoxs,  Alexander  H.  Everett, 

J.  8.  BUCKMINSTKR,  WiLLIAM  TUDOR,  JoHN   T. 

KiRKLAND,  George  Ticknor,  and  others,  in  the 
**  Aniholofry  Society,"  was  bom  in  Boston  about 
the  year  1803,  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts  at  Harvard  College,  in  1821,  studied 
theology,  and,  in  1829,  was  ordaine<)  as  the  col- 
league of  the  late  Reverend  Henrt  Ware,  Jr.,  over 
the  second  Unitarian  church  of  his  native  city ;  but 
subsequently  abandoned  the  pulpit  on  account  of 
having  adopted  certain  heterodox  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity, 
and  has  since,  except  during  two  excursions  in 
Europe,  lived  in  retirement  at  Concord,  devoting 
his  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  to  "  The  North  American  Re- 
view"'and  "The  Christian  Examiner,"  and  was 
two  years  editor  of  «*  The  Dial,"  established  in  Bos- 
ton by  Mr.  Ripley,  in  1840.  He  published  several 
orations  and  addresses  in  1837,  1838,  1839,  and 
1840,  and  in  1841  the  firat  series  of  his  **  Essays," 
in  1844  the  second  series  of  his  **  Essays,"  in  1846 
a  collection  of  his  "Poems,"  in  1861  "Representa- 
tive Men,"  and  in  1852,  in  connection  with  W. 
H.  Cuanninq  and  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
•«  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossgli." 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Emerson's  essays  and  ora- 
tions in  "  The  Prose  Writers  of  America,"  I  have 
attempted  a  speculation  and  characterization  of  his 
genius ;  but  that  genius,  in  whatever  forms  it  may 
be  exhibited,  is  essentially  poetical;  and  though  he 
defies  classification  as  a  philosopher,  few  will  doubt 
that  he  is  eminently  a  poet,  even  in  his  poetry. 
As  a  thinker  he  disdains  the  trammels  of  systems 
and  methods;  his  utterances  are  the  fi-ee  develop- 
ments of  himself:  all  his  thoughts  appearing  and 
claiming  record  in  the  order  of  their  suggestion 
and  growth,  so  that  they  have,  if  a  more  limited, 
also  a  more  just  efiliciency.  In  poetry  he  is  as 
impatient  of  the  laws  of  verbal  harmony,  as  in 
discussion  of  the  processes  of  logic ;  and  if  his  es- 
sential ideas  arc  made  to  appear,  so  as  not  to  seem 
altogetlier  obscure  to  himself,  he  cares  little  whe- 
ther they  move  to  any  music  which  was  not  made 
for  them.  In  his  degree,  he  holds  it  to  be  his  pre- 
rogative to  say,  I  am :  let  the  herd  who  have  no 
individuality  of  their  own,  accommodate  them- 
selves to  me,  and  those  who  are  my  peers  have 
rei^pect  for  me.  If  you  cannot  sing  his  songs  to 
the  melodies  of  Milton,  or  Spenser,  or  Pope,  or 
Tennyson,  study  till  you  discover  the  key  and 
scale  of  Emerson;  then  all  will  be  harmonious, 
and  nn  doubt  you  will  find  your  compensation. 

Mr.  Emerson's  sympathy  with  nature  is  evinced 
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in  every  thing  he  has  written :  beauty,  in 
objects,  whether  it  be  grandeur,  sublimit 
dor,  or  simple  grace,  is  not  with  him  an 
tion  merely ;  it  is  an  instructing  prcsen 
questioned  and  heard  as  one  of  the  formf: 
festations  of  divinity.  The  old  prayer  of 
translated  in  his  verse: 

"  OivK  me  cf  the  true, — 
1\'hose  ample  leaves  and  iendrna,  eurlc 
Among  the  silrer  hills  of  heaven. 
Draw  everlasting  dew ; 
Wine  of  wine. 
Blood  of  the  world. 

Form  of  forms,  and  mould  of  staturvs. 
That  I,  intoxicated. 
And  by  the  draa;;cht  asstmihitcd. 
May  float  at  pleasure  thronghall  natu 
The  bird-langua^  rightly  spelU 
And  that  which  roses  say  so  welL** 

What  to  others  who  have  repeated  i 
has  been  an  unmeaning  fable,  has  to  hi 
truth :  he  has  found 

**  Tongues  in  trees,  bo^s  In  the  mnnlng  1 
Sermons  in  stoneo,  and  good  in  every  thi 

and  this  he  says  for  himself,  in  a  little  po 
•  •'  THE  apoloot. 

**  Tanf  K  me  not  unkind  and  rude 

That  I  walk  alone  in  grove  and  glen 
I  go  to  the  Rod  of  the  wood 
To  fetch  his  word  to  i 


«Taz  not  my  Hloth  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  beside  the  brook 
Each  cloud  that  floated  in  the  sky 
Writes  a  letter  in  my  book. 

**  Chide  me  not,  laborious  band. 
For  the  idle  flowers  I  brooght; 
Every  aster  in  my  hand 
Goes  home  loaded  with  a  thon^ht 

**  There  was  never  mystery 

But 't  is  figured  in  the  flowers; 
Was  never  secret  history 
But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowera 

**  One  harvest  from  thy  field 

Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong; 
A  second  crt»p  thy  acres  yield. 
Which  I  gather  in  a  song." 

Consistency  is  perhaps  not  to  be  expect 
who  defies  all  formula  and  method ;  and  tli 
ing  lines  are  here  quoted  from  the  poem 
«*  Woodnotcs,"  not  so  much  because  the^ 
discredit  this  **  Apology,"  therefore,  as 
exquisite  beauty : 

**  As  sunbeams  stnam  through  liberal  spsc 
And  nothing  jostle  or  displaoe. 
So  waved  tho  pine-tree  through  my  thoof 
And  fiinned  the  dreams  it  never  fanmght 
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neUphyndaQ  Uborioasly  educef  an  infer- 
lich  he  annoancM  more  or  lee*  doubtfully ; 
t  speaks  face  to  face  familiarly  with  the 
and  sweetly  or  bravely  sings  his  revela- 
lence  Emerson  disclaims  the  title  and 
i  of  reasoner :  it  is  more  honorable  to  be 
onfidence  of  the  gods.  In  a  characteristic 
Henbt  Ware,  in  1838,  he  says: 

-ike*  me  reiy  oddlj,  that  good  and  wise  man  at 
;e  and  Boston  should  think  of  ralidng  me  into  an 
crltidBm.  I  hare  always  been.  fn)m  my  Tery  In- 
)f  methodical  writing,  a  *  chartered  libertine,'  free 
pand  free  to  rail — lucky  when  1  could  make  my« 
rstood,  but  never  esteemed  near  enough  to  the 
ins  and  mind  of  society  to  di'senre  the  notice  of 
>ni  of  lit'»rature  and  rellfrinn.  I  hare  appreciated 
advanta^res  of  my  position;  for  well  I  know  that 
lo  scholar  less  willing  or  lem  able  to  be  a  polemic, 
lot  glTe  an  account  of  mysflf;  if  challenged.  I 
t  pi)»»i>>Iy  gire  you  one  of  the  'arguments'  on 
r  doctrine  of  nUne  stands ;  for  I  do  not  know  what 


arguments  mean  In  refSnvnee  to  any  expression  of  a  thought 
I  del^ht  In  telling  what  I  think;  but.  If  yon  ask  me  how 
I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mor- 
tal men.  I  do  not  eren  see  that  either  of  tbeiie  questions 
admits  of  an  answer. ...  I  shall  go  on,  just  as  before,  see- 
ing whaterer  I  can,  and  telling  what  I  we;  and  I  sup* 
pose,  with  the  same  fortune  that  has  hitherto  attendiod 
me :  the*  Joy  of  finding  that  my  older  and  better  brothers, 
who  work  with  the  sympathy  of  society,  loving  and  he- 
lored,  do  now  and  then  unexpectedly  confirm  my  percep* 
tions,  and  find  my  nonsense  is  only  their  own  thought  in 
motley." 

For  myself  I  am  not  of  his  school  altogether ; 
I  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  short-hand  transla- 
tions sometimes ;  the  poet  may  misunderstand  na- 
ture, or  there  may  be  lying  sphinxes,  as  the  fools 
are  apt  to  say  of  rapping  spirits.  Nevertheless 
the  higher  class  of  intelligences  have  in  the  poeti- 
cal faculty  an  inspiration  which  resembles,  in  a 
degree,  that  purer  influence  or  energy  which  in  a 
more  strict  sense  is  a  special  gift  of  heaven. 


EACH  IN  ALL. 

thinks  in  the  field  yon  red-cloak'd  clown 
from  the  hill-top  looking  down ; 
heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  farm 
■d,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm ; 
ton  tolling  his  bell  at  noon 
not  that  great  Napolsojt 
s  horse,  and  lists  with  delight, 
lis  files  sweep  round  yon  Alpine  height ; 
•west  thou  what  argument 

to  thy  neighbour's  creed  hath  lent, 
leeded  by  each  one ; 

is  fair  or  good  alone. 

it  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 
ig  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough ; 
it  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even, — 
ngs  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now, 
i  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky, 

to  my  ear,  these  sang  to  my  eye. 
cate  shells  lay  on  the  shore — 
bles  of  the  latest  wave 
»rls  to  their  enamel  gave, 

bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
their  safe  escape  to  me. 
away  the  weeds  snd  foam, 

my  searbom  treasures  home, 
poor,  nnsightly,  noisome  things 

their  beauty  on  the  shore, 
e  sun,  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild  uproar. 
s,  nor  stream,  nor  bird  is  fair, 
mcord  u  beyond  compare. 

VT  watched  his  graceful  maid 

the  virgin  train  she  stray 'd, 

w  her  beauty's  best  attire 

)ven  still  by  that  snow-white  quire. 

she  Cftme  to  his  hermitage, 

I  bird  firom  the  woodlands  to  the  cage*— 

'  enchantment  was  undone^ — 

I  wife,  but  fiuiy  none. 


Then,  I  said,  **  I  covet  truth  ; 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat ; 
I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youtli  ;** 

^As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  curlM  its  pretty  wreath, 

Running  over  the  hair-cap  burs : 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath : 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs : 
Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  tlic  ground. 
Over  me  soar'd  the  eternal  sky 
Full  of  light  and  of  deity ; 
Again  I  saw — again  I  heard, 
The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird : 
Beauty  through  my  senses  stole. — 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  pertcct  whole. 


"GOOD-BYE,  PROUD  WORLD!'* 

Goon-BTi,  proud  world !     I'm  going  home ; 

Thou  art  not  my  friend ;  I  am  not  thino : 
Too  long  through  weary  crowds  I  roam : — 

A  river  ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
Too  long  I  am  toss'd  like  the  driven  foam ; 
Bat  now,  proud  world,  I  'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  griipace : 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye ; 

To  supple  ofliice,  low  and  high ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street. 

To  firozen  hearts,  and  hasting  feet. 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come, — 

Good-bye,  proud  world,  I  m  going  home. 

I  go  to  seek  my  own  hearth-stone    « 
Boeom'd  in  yon  green  hills  alone ; 
A  secret  lodge  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  plann'd. 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  evil  men  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 
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O,  when  I  tm  Mfe  in  my  lylTan  home, 
I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  itratchM  beneath  the  pinet 
Where  the  evemng  itar  ao  holy  ahmea, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man, 
At  the  aophiat  achoola,  and  the  learned  dan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bosh  with  God  may  meett 


TO  THE  HUMBLE-BEE. 

Fiirs  humble-bee !  fine  humble-bee  I 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me, 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek,—* 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone ! 
Zig-zag  stcerer,  desert  cheerer, 
Li't  me  chase  thy  waving  lines. 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vinea. 

Flower-bells, 
Honey'd  cells,— 
These  the  tento 
Which  he  fireqnenti. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  I 
Bailor  of  the  atmosphere. 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air^ 
Voyager  of  liglit  and  noon. 
Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum,-^ 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south  wind,  in  May  day% 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze. 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And  with  softness  touching  all. 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  colour  of  romance. 
And  infusing  subtle  heats 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets, — 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  laellow  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsurrjner's  petted  crone. 
Sweet  to  rae  thy  drowsy  tune. 
Telling  o^  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days,  and  lolid  banks  of  flowers. 
Of  gulfii  of  sweetness  without  bonnd 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found. 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasore. 

Aught  unsavoury  or  unclean 
HaUi  my  insect  never  seen, 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bells. 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodels. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adders-tongue, 
And  brier-roses  dwelt  among. 
All  beside  was  unknown  wastes 
All  was  picture  as  he  peaa'd. 


Wiaer  fiir  than  luimaii  seer, 
Yellow-breech'd  philoeopber. 
Seeing  only  what  is  &ir. 

Sipping  only  what  ia  aweet 
Thou  doet  mock  at  fate  and  care 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the^ 
When  the  fierce  north-westera  I 
Coob  sea  and  land  so  fiu-  and  ft 
Thou  already  alumbereat  deep. 
Wo  and  want  thou  canst  outsto 
Want  and  wo  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridicnloiis. 


THE  RHODORA. 

U!fE8  ON  BUlfO  ASKED,  WHEMCX  B  THE  1 

Iir  May,  when  sea-winds  pierred  our  sc 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woodi 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  dam] 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  h 
The  purple  petals  fidleu  in  the  pool 

Made  the  black  waters  with  their  bei 
Young  Raphael  might  covet  such  a  m 

The  lively  show  beguiled  me  from  n: 
Rhodore  I  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  marsh  an 
Dear,  tell  them,  that  if  eyes  were  made 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  beiii 

Why,  thou  wert  there,  O,  rival  of  tb 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew. 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose 
The  ael£Nune  Power  that  brought  me  the 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 

AirirouircsD  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o'er  the  l 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight :  the  whited  a 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  thi 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden* 
The  sled  and  tmveller  stopp*d,  the  couri 
DelayM,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  houaco 
Around  the  radiant  fire-place,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  atorm. 

Come  see  the  north-wind*s  m 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Fumish'd  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projects 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  oi 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  v 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wre 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  tho 
Fills  up  the  farmer*s  lane  from  wall  to  v 
Maugre  the  fanner's  sighs,  and  at  the  gi 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not. 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appeals,  astoaiidi\ 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  hy  si 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  ni^t-w 
The  frolic  an^tecture  of  the  anoir. 
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THE  SPHINX. 

M  Who  has  drugg'd  my  boy's  cup. 

Who  has  mU'd  my  boy's  bread  1 

Trx  Sphinx  is  ^owiy. 

Who,  with  sadness  and  madness, 

Her  wings  are  fiirrd^ 

Has  tum'd  the  manchild's  headV  " 

Her  ear  is  heavj, 

She  broods  <m  the  world. 

I  heard  a  poet  answer 

« Who'll  tell  me  my  secret 

Ak>ud  and  cheerfully. 

The  ages  hsTe  kept  1 

«  Say  on,  sweet  Sphinx  I— thy  dirges 

I  awaited  the  seer 

Are  pleasant  songs  to  me. 

While  they  slmnber'd  and  slept 

Deep  love  licth  under 

«  The  &te  of  the  manchild^^ 

The  meaning  of  man, — 
Known  frait  of  the  unknown. 

These  pictures  of  time. 
They  fade  in  the  light  of 
Their  meaning  sublime. 

Dedalian  plant 

/<  The  fiend  that  man  harries 

Out  of  sleeping  a  waking, 

Is  love  of  the  Best, 

Out  of  waking  a  sleep, 
Life  death  overtaking, 

Yawns  the  Pit  of  the  Dragon 
Lit  by  rays  from  the  Blest ; 

l>eep  underneath  deep. 

The  Lethe  of  Nature 

**  Erect  as  a  sunbeam 

Can't  trance  him  again. 

Upspringeth  the  pahu ; 

Whose  soul  sees  the  Perfect 

The  elephuit  browses 

Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 

Undaunted  and  calm; 
In  beautiful  motion 

x  Profounder,  profounder 

The  thrush  plies  his  wings, 
Kind  leayes  of  his  covert! 

Man's  spirit  must  dive : 
To  his  aye-rolling  orbit 

Your  silence  he  sings. 

No  goal  will  arrive. 
The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 

«« The  waves  unashamed 

With  sweetness  untold. 

In  diflerenoo  sweet. 

Once  found, — for  new  heavens 

Play  glad  with  the  breezes, 

He  spumeth  the  old. 

Old  playfellows  meet 

The  journeying  atoms. 
Primordial  wholes, 

"  Pride  ruin'd  the  angels. 
Their  shame  them  restores : 

Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive, 

And  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 

By  their  animate  poles. 

Lurks  in  stings  of  remorse. 
Have  I  a  lover 

«« Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence. 

Who  is  noble  and  free,— 

Plant,  quadruped,  bird. 

I  would  he  were  nobler 

By  one  music  enchanted. 

Than  to  love  me. 

One  deity  stirr'd. 

Each  the  odier  adorning. 

«  Eleme  alternation 

Accompany  still, 

Now  fultowH,  now  flies. 

Night  veileth  the  mommg. 

And  under  pain,  pleasure, — 

The  vapour  the  hill. 

Under  pleasure,  pain  lies. 

Love  works  at  the  centre 

^The  babe,  by  its  mother 

Lies  bathed  in  joy, 
Glide  its  hours  uncounted. 

The  sun  is  its  toy; 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being 

Heart  heaving  olway, 
Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 
To  the  borders  of  day. 

"Dull  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  thy  five  wits! 

Without  cloud  in  its  eyes, 

Thy  sight  is  growing  blear ; 

And  the  sum  of  the  world 

Hemlock  and  vitriol  for  the  Sphinx 
Her  muddy  eyes  to  clear." 

In  soft  miniature  lies. 

M  But  man  crouches  and  bhishei^ 

The  old  Sphinx  bit  her  thick  lipr— 

Absconds  and  conceals ; 

Said,  «  Who  taught  thee  me  to  namel 

He  creepeth  and  peepcth. 

Manchild!  I  am  thy  spirit; 

He  palters  and  steals ; 

Of  thine  eye  I  am  eyebeam. 

Infirm,  melancholy, 

Jealous  glancing  around. 
An  oaf,  an  accomplice. 

He  poisons  the  ground. 

«»Thou  art  the  unanswer'd  questions— 
Couldst  see  thy  proper  eye, 

Alway  it  asketh,  asketh. 
And  each  answer  is  a  lie. 

"  Outspoke  the  great  mother 

So  take  thy  quest  through  nature. 

Bdiolding  his  fear  ^- 

It  through  thousand  natures  ply, 

At  the  sound  of  her  accents 

Ask  on,  thou  clothed  eternity, 

Cold  shodder'd  the  spheni- 

Time  is  the  felse  reply." 
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Upiote  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  lUmey 
She  hoppM  into  the  baby'i  eyei^ 

She  hopp'd  into  the  moon, 
Slic  spired  intp  a  yellow  flame, 

She  flower'd  in  bloMoms  red, 
She  flow'd  into  a  foaming  wave. 

She  stood  Monadnoc's  head. 

Thorough  a  thousand  voices 
Spoke  the  universal  dame, 

«  Who  telleth  one  of  my  meaning! 
Is  master  of  all  I  am." 


THE  PROBLEM. 

I  LTKK  a  church,  I  like  a  cowl, 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul, 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles,. 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 
Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure  ? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle ; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  roll'd 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  volcanoes  tongue  of  flame. 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  wo. 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
And  groin'd  the  ables  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
Ho  builded  better  than  he  knew, 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

Know*8tthon  what  wove  yon  wood-bird's  nest 
Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast ; 
Or  how  the  flsh  outbuilt  her  shell. 
Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell ; 
Or  how  the  sacred  pine  tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  t 
Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 
W^hilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 
Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lidi 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  England's  Abbeys  bends  the  sky 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye ; 
For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air, 
And  natQre  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race, 
And  granted  them  an  equal  data 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grassy 
Art  might  obey  but  not  surpass. 
The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  Soul  that  o'er  him  plann'd. 
And  the  same  power  that  rear'd  the  ahiiue. 


Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knek  wiliii 
Ever  the  fiery  Pentacort 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  oountlMii 
Trances  the  heart  through  chantiBi 
And  through  the  priest  the  nuDd  in 
The  word  unto  the  prophet  ipob 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken; 
The  word  by  seers  or  sybils  toU 
In  groves  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold, 
Still  floats  upon  the  morning  windi 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind* 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lo* 
I  know  what  say  the  Fathers  wi«* 
The  book  itself  before  me  lies,-— 
Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustinet 
And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  U^ 
The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mi^^ 
Taylor,  the  Shakspearc  of  divine 
His  words  arc  music  in  my  ear, 
I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear. 
And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  se* 
I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 


THE  FORE-RUNNER 

Long  I  foUow'd  happy  guides: 
I  could  never  reach  thdr  sides. 
Their  step  is  forth  and,  ere  the  da 
Breaks  up  their  leaguer  and  ewav 
Keen  my  sense,  my  heart  was  yoi 
Right  good  will  my  sinews  strung 
But  no  speed  of  mine  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails. 
On  and  away,  their  hasting  feet 
Make  the  morning  proud  and  swvi 
Flowers  they  strew,  I  catch  the  so 
Or  tone  of  silver  instrument 
Jjeuves  on  tlie  wind  melodious  trat 
Yet  I  could  never  see  their  face. 
On  eastern  hills  I  see  their  smokff 
Mix'd  with  mist  by  distant  lochs. 
I  met  many  travellers 
Who  the  road  had  surely  kept. 
They  saw  not  my  fine  revellers, 
Hiese  had  cross'd  them  while  the; 
Some  had  heard  their  fiur  report. 
In  the  country  or  the  court 
Fleetest  couriers  alivo 
Never  yet  could  once  arrive. 
As  they  went  or  they  retum'd. 
At  the  house  where  these  sojourn* 
Sometimes  their  strong  speed  the} 
Though  they  are  not  overtaken : 
In  sleep  their  jubilant  troop  is  nei 
I  tuneful  voices  overhear. 
It  may  be  in  wood  or  waste,— 
At  unawares  'tis  come  and  passed 
Their  near  camp  my  spirit  knows 
By  signs  gracious  as  rainbows 
I  thenceforward  and  long  after. 
Listen  for  their  harp-like  laughter, 
And  carry  in  my  heart  fin*  days 
Peace  that  hallows  rudest  wajfi. 
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IE   POET. 

It,  hard 

if  die  bard 

time; 

tlBhment 

utmost  treasure  spent 

him. 


I  its  cones 
'  its  waterfall  tones, 
le  woodland  walks, 
ees  he  talksj 
afy  Rome, 
is  at  home, 
river  side, — 
•r  line  hath  he : 
le  meadows  wide,-« 
•  scythe  to  see ; 
( he  to  do, 
i  seek  him, 

lim. 

'8  nobody  wants ; 

"s,  he  hides,  not  vaunts. 

9  man  prises  best 

;  to  the  rest ; 

lows,  colours,  clouds, 

d  caterpillars'  shrouds, 

ich  the  wild  bees  settle, 

the  violets'  petal, 
»vcs  the  number  five, 
e  star-form  she  repeats ; — 
lings  alive, 
t  all  he  meets, 
'fly  at  himself, — 
11  him  what  he  is ; 
n  human  elf 

past  eternities?  .... 
ew,  a  forest  seer, 
the  natural  year, 
be  vernal  ides, 
r  of  spheres  and  tides, 
vho  knew  by  heart 
mountain  dales  impart ; 
nature  could  not  raise 
r  secret  place, 
Bf,  on  snowy  hill, 
rass  that  shades  the  rill, 
w,  between  the  rocks, 

known  to  bird  and  fox, 
come  in  the  very  hour 
8  virgin  bower, 
im  showM  the  place, 
ng  descended  race. 
'  the  breezes  brought  him, 
'  the  sparrows  taught  him, 
t  sight  he  knew 
fields  the  orchis  grew, 
ly  events  in  the  field, 
not  shown  to  common  eyes, 
ows  did  nature  yield 
nd  win  this  pilgrim  wise, 
irtridge  drum  in  the  woods, 
le  woodcock's  evening  hymn, 
tawny  thrush's  broods, 
y  hawk  did  wait  for  him. 


What  others  did  at  distance  hear. 
And  guess'd  withui  the  thicket's  gloom, 

Was  show'd  to  this  philosopher, 
And  at  his  bidding  seem'd  to  come. 


DIRGE. 


Kirows  he  who  tills  this  lonely  field 

To  reap  its  scanty  com. 
What  mystic  fruit  his  acres  yield 

At  midnight  and  at  mom  1 

In  the  long  sunny  afternoon 

The  plain  was  full  of  ghosts, 
I  wander'd  up,  I  wander'd  down, 

Beset  by  pensive  hosts. 

The  winding  Concord  gleam'd  below, 

Pouring  as  wide  a  flood 
As  when  my  brothers,  long  ago, 

Came  with  me  to  the  wood. 

But  they  are  gone— the  holy  ones 
Who  trod  with  me  this  lonely  vale, 

The  strong,  star-bright  companions 
Are  silent,  low,  and  pale. 

My  good,  my  noble,  in  their  prime. 
Who  made  this  world  the  feast  it  was. 

Who  leam'd  with  me  the  lore  of  Time, 
Who  loved  this  dwelling-place ; 

They  took  this  valley  for  their  toy, 
They  play'd  with  it  in  every  mood, 

A  cell  for  prayer,  a  hall  for  joy. 
They  treated  Nature  as  they  would. 

They  colour'd  the  whole  horizon  round. 
Stars  flamed  and  faded  as  they  bade, 

All  echoes  hcarken'd  for  their  sound. 
They  made  the  woodlands  glad  or  mail. 

I  touch  this  flower  of  silken  leaf 
Which  ence  our  childhood  knew, 

Its  soft  leaves  wound  me  with  a  grief 
Whose  balsam  never  grew. 

Hearken  to  yon  pme  warbler. 

Singing  alofl  in  the  tree ; 
Hearest  thou,  O  traveller ! 

What  he  singeth  to  me  ? 

Not  unless  God  made  sharp  thine  oar 

With  sorrow  such  as  mine. 
Out  of  that  delicate  lay  couldst  thou 

Its  heavy  tale  divine. 

**  Go,  lonely  man,"  it  saith, 

"'They  loved  thee  from  their  birth. 

Their  hands  were  pure,  and  pure  their  fiiith^ 
There  are  no  such  hearts  on  earth. 

«  Ye  drew  one  mother's  milk, 

One  chamber  held  ye  all, 
A  very  tender  history 

Did  in  your  childhood  fall. 

«  Ye  cannot  unlock  your  heart. 

The  key  is  gone  vith  them ; 
The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 

The  master's  requiem." 
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TO  RHEA. 

Thbv,  dear  friend,  a  brother  woo^hoa, 

Not  with  flatteriei,  but  truths, 

Which  tamiflh  not,  but  purify 

To  light  which  dims  the  morning's  eje. 

I  have  come  from  the  spring-woods, 

From  the  fragrant  lolitudes : 

Listen  what  the  poplar  tree 

And  murmuring  waters  counseUM  me. 

If  with  love  thy  heart  has  bum'd. 
If  thy  love  is  unretum'd, 
Hide  thy  grief  within  thy  breast. 
Though  it  tear  thee  unexpressM ; 
For  when  love  has  once  departed 
From  the  eyes  of  the  false-hearted. 
And  one  by  one  has  torn  off  quite 
The  bandages  of  purple  light. 
Though  thou  wert  the  loveliest 
Form  the  soul  had  ever  dressed, 
Thou  shalt  seem,  in  each  reply, 
A  vixen  to  his  altered  eye ; 
Thy  softest  pleadings  seem  too  bold, 
Thy  praying  lute  will  seem  to  scold ; 
Though  thou  kept  the  straightest  road, 
Yet  thou  errest  far  and  broad. 

But  thou  shalt  do  as  do  the  gods 
In  their  cloudless  periods ; 
For  of  this  lore  be  thou  sure— 
Though  thou  forget,  the  gods,  secure, 
Forget  never  their  command. 
But  make  the  statute  of  this  land. 

As  they  lead,  so  follow  all, 
Ever  have  done,  ever  shall. 
Warning  to  the  blind  and  deaf, 
'T  is  written  on  the  iron  leaf — 
Who  drinks  of  Cupid*s  nectar  cup, 
Loveth  dowrfward,  and  not  up ; 
Therefore,  who  loves,  of  gods  or  men, 
8hall  not  by  the  same  be  loved  again ; 
His  8wpethcart*s  idolatry 
Falls,  in  turn,  a  new  degree. 
When  a  god  is  once  beguiled 
By  beauty  of  a  mortal  child, 
And  by  her  radiant  youth  delighted. 
He  iH  not  fool'd;  but  warily  knoweth 
His  love  shall  never  be  requited. 
And  thus  the  wise  ImmorUU  doeth. — 
'Tis  his  study  and  delight 
To  bless  that  creature  day  and  night— 
From  all  evils  to  defend  her, 
Tn  her  lap  to  pour  all  splendour. 
To  ransack  earth  for  riches  rare. 
And  fetch  her  stars  to  deck  her  hair; 
He  mixes  music  with  her  thoughts. 
And  saddens  her  with  heavenly  doubts: 
All  grace,  all  good,  his  great  heart  knows, 
Profuse  in  love,  the  king  bestows : 
Saying,  **  Hearken  !  earth,  sea,  air ! 
This  monument  of  my  despair 
Build  I  to  the  All-Good,  All-Fair. 
Not  for  a  private  good. 
But  I,  from  my  beatitude, 
Albeit  scom*d  as  none  wai  scom'd, 


Adorn  her  m  was  none  adcMTi'd. 

I  make  this  maiden  an  eneimpto 

To  Nature,  through  her  Idngdoois  ampk 

Whereby  to  model  newer  rmetm. 

Statelier  forms,  and  fiuier  fiioes; 

To  cany  man  to  new  degjeea 

Of  power  and  of  cometineas. 

These  presents  be  the  hoeUigea 

Which  I  pawn  for  my  release. 

Bee  to  thyself  O  Universe  ! 

Thou  art  better,  and  not  wonw."^ 

And  the  god,  having  giTen  all. 

Is  freed  forever  from  hia  tfaraU. 


TO  EVA. 

Or  fair  and  stately  maid,  whoae  ejes 
Were  kindled  in  ^e  upper  akiea 

At  the  same  torch  that  lighted  mine ; 
For  so  I  must  interpret  still 
Thy  sweet  dominion  o'er  my  will, 

A  fympathy  divine. 

Ah,  let  me  blameless  gaie  upon 
Features  that  seem  at  heart  mj  own ; 

Nor  fear  those  watchful  sentinels. 
Who  charm  the  more  their  glance  foibida 
Chaste-glowing,  underneath  their  lids. 

With  fire  that  draws  while  it  repaU. 


THE  AMLT-ET. 

Tora  picture  smiles  as  firat  it  smiled ; 

The  ring  you  gave  is  still  the  same ; 
Your  letter  tells,  oh  changing  child  ! 

No  tidings  since  it  came. 

Give  me  an  amulet 

That  keeps  intelligence  with  yon — 
Red  when  you  love,  and  roster  red. 

And  when  you  love  not,  pale  and  blue. 

Alas !  that  neither  bonds  nor  tows 

Can  certify  possession : 
Torments  me  still  the  fear  that  love 

Died  in  its  last  expression. 


THINE  EYES  STILL  SHINED. 

Thihe  eyes  still  shined  for  me,  though  & 
I  lonely  roved  the  land  or  sea : 

As  I  behold  yon  evening  star. 
Which  yet  beholds  not  me. 

This  mom  I  climb*d  the  misty  hill, 
And  roame<1  the  pasturea  throngh ; 

How  danced  thy  ^rm  before  my  path, 
Amidst  the  deep-eyed  dew ! 

When  the  red-bird  spread  hb  sable  win^ 
And  show'd  his  side  of  flame — 

When  the  rosebud  ripen'd  to  the  loss 
In  both  I  read  thy  i 
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or  of  « The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii" 
'Warwick,  near  the  western  honler  of 
ts,  in  the  autumn  of  1 803.    His  father, 

physician,  died  in  1806,  and  his  mo- 
oraing  a  widow,  returned  with  two 
ler  paternal  home  in  Worcester. 
FIELD  entered  Harvard  College  when 
TS  of  age;  but,  after  spending  two 
;  seminary,  was  compelled  to  leave  it, 
3ther  in  teaching  a  school  in  a  neigh- 
ige.  He  subsequently  passed  two  or 
n  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
o  Europe.  He  returned  in  18*26,  was 
irds  married,  and  from  that  period  re- 
ladclphia,  where  for  several  years  he 
he  •*  North  American  Magazine,"  a 
cellany  in  which  appeared  most  of  his 
^  and  poems. 

lenced  the  business  of  authorship  at  a 
sriod,  and  pcrhajw  produced  more  in 
joetry  than  any  of  his  American  con- 
« The  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  one  of 
poems,  was  originally  published  in 
t  was  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
)f  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  eigh- 
nineteenth  chapters  of  Gencfiis.  The 
J  World,"  which  followed  in  1828,  is 
Tsion  of  the  life  of  AnnxiiAitf.  It  is 
tcrian  measure,  and  contains  some  fine 
jcriptjve  of  scenery  and  feeling.  His 
•ruble  work,  ♦♦Tlie  Spirit  of  Destruc- 
•ed  in  1830.  Its  subject  is  the  deluge, 
/itics  of  the  Plain,"  it  is  in  the  heroic 
ifh  he  wrot«3  with  great  facility.     His 

of  Pompeii"*  was  published  in  1 832. 
It  of  two  years*  uidustrious  labour,  and 
imid  the  cares  and  vexations  of  poverty, 
ion  of  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
tnd  StabifEjhy  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
cr  of  the  year  seventy-nine,  is  perhaps 
icst  subjects  for  poetry  in  m<x?em  his- 
'aibfield  in  this  poem  exhibits  a  fa- 
ntance  with  the  manners  and  events 
,  and  his  style  is  stately  and  sustained, 
lieccs,  though  in  some  cases  turgid  and 
ire  generally  distinguished  for  \igour 
id  depth  of  feeling.  An  edition  of  his 
tings  was  published  in  a  closely-printed 
le,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1841. 
and  last  time  I  ever  saw  Fathfixld 
BumnAer  of  1842,  when  he  called  at 
hank  me  for  some  kind  notice  of  him 
i  journals,  of  which  he  supposed  me 

IKLD  accused  Sir  Edward  Bulwem  Lyt* 
Df  on  this  poem  his  roniance  of  itie  "  Lost 

•"•"  20 


to  be  the  author.  In  a  note  sent  to  my  apartment 
he  described  himself  as  «  an  outcast  from  all  hu- 
man aflfections"  except  those  of  his  mother  and  his 
children,  with  whom  he  should  remain  but  a  little 
while,  for  he  «<  felt  the  weight  of  the  arm  of  Death." 
He  complained  that  every  man's  hand  had  been 
against  him,  that  exaggerated  accounts  had  been 
published  of  his  infirmities,  and  uncharitable  views 
given  of  his  misfortunes.  He  said  his  mother, 
who  had  **  been  abused  as  an  annoying  old  crone," 
in  the  newspapers,  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  sub- 
8cril»rr8  for  his  works,  was  attending  him  from  his 
birth  to  his  burial,  and  would  never  grow  weary 
till  the  end.  This  prediction  was  verified.  About 
a  year  afterwards  I  read  in  a  published  letter-from 
New  Orleans  that  Fairfield  had  wandered  to 
that  city,  lived  there  a  few  months  in  sohtude  and 
destitution,  and  after  a  painful  illness  died.  While 
he  lingered  on  his  pallet,  between  the  angel  of 
death  and  his  mother,  she  counted  tlic  liours  of 
day  and  night,  never  slumbering  f|)y  his  side,  nor 
leaving  him,  until  as  his  only  mourner  she  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  grave. 

Not  wishing  to  enter  into  any  particular  exami- 
nation of  his  claims  to  personal  rcs{)ect,  I  must  still 
express  an  opinion  tliat  Fairfield  was  harshly 
treated,  and  that  even  if  the  specific  charges  against 
him  were  true,  it  was  wrong  to  peniiit  the  private 
character  of  the  author  to  have  any  influence  upon 
critical  judgments  of  his  works.  Ho  wrote  much, 
and  generally  with  commendable  aims.  His  know- 
ledge of  books  was  extensive  and  accurate.  He  had 
considerable  fancy,  which  at  one  period  was  under  the 
dominion  of  cultivated  taste  and  chastened  feeling; 
but  troubles,  mostly  resulting  from  a  want  of  skill 
in  pecuniary  affairs,  induced  recklessness,  misan- 
thropy, intemperance,  and  a  general  derangement 
and  decay  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  I 
see  not  much  to  admire  in  his  poems,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  contemptible  ;  and  **  the  poet  Faiii- 
field"  had  during  a  long  period  too  much  notoriety 
not  to  deserve  some  notice  in  a  work  of  this  sort; 
even  though  his  verses  had  been  still  less  poetical. 

Persons  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  refined 
sensibilities  have  too  frequently  an  aversion  to  the 
practical  and  necessary  duties  of  common  life,  to 
the  indulgence  of  which  they  owe  their  chief  mis- 
fortunes and  unhappiness.  The  mind  of  the  true 
^poet,  however,  is  well  ordered  and  comprehensive,  " 
and  shrinks  not  fi^m  the  humblest  of  duties. 
Fairfield  had  the  weakness  or  madness, absurdly 
thought  to  belong  to  the  poetic4d  character,  which 
unfitted  him  for  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
life.  He  needed,  besides  his  «  some  learning  and 
more  feeling,"  a  strong  will  and  good  sense,  to  be 
either  great  or  uaefuL  __ 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII.* 

A  moAB,  as  if  a  myriad  thanden  bunt, 
Now  hurtled  o*er  the  heavens,  and  the  deep  earth 
8huddcr*d,  and  a  thick  storm  of  lava  hail 
]{ush*d  into  air,  to  fall  upon  the  world. 
And  low  the  lion  cower*d,  with  fearful  moans 
And  uptum*d  eyes,  and  quivering  limbs,  and  clutch'd 
The  j?ory  sand  inntinctively  in  fear. 
The  very  soul  of  silence  died,  and  breath 
I'hrous^h  the  ten  thousand  pallid  lips,  unfelt, 
8toIe  from  the  stricken  bosoms ;  and  there  stood, 
With  face  upliAed,  and  eyes  fix*d  on  air, 
^  Which  unto  him  was  UirongM  with  angel  forms,) 
The  Christian — waiting  the  high  will  of  Heaven. 

A  wandering  sound  of  wailing  agony, 
A  cry  of  coming  horror,  o*er  the  street 
Of  tnmbs  arose,  and  all  the  lurid  air 
EchoM  the  shrieks  of  hopelessness  and  death. 

«Hoar  ye  not  now?"  said  Pastsa.  Death  is 
Ye  saw  the  avalanche  of  fire  descend  [here ! 

Vcsuvian  steeps,  and,  in  its  giant  strength 
SwfHjp  on  to  Hcrculaneum ;  and  ye  cried, 
<It  threats  not  us:  why  should  we  lose  the  sport? 
Though  thousands  perish,  why  should  we  refrain?' 
Your  sister  city — the  most  beautiful — 
Gasps  in  the  burning  ocean — firom  her  domes 
Fly  the  survivors  of  her  people,  driven 
Before  the  torrent-floods  of  molten  earth, 
With  desolation  red — and  o'er  her  grave 
Unearthly  voices  raise  the  heart's  last  cries — 
«Fiy,  fly!  O,  horror!  O,  my  son!  my  sii^!' 
The  hoarse  shouts  multiply ;  without  the  mount 
Are  agony  and  death — within,  such  rage 
Of  fossil  fire  as  man  may  not  behold ! 
Hark !  the  destroyer  slumbers  not — and  now, 
Be  your  theologies  but  true,  your  Joys, 
Mid  all  his  thunders,  would  shrink  back  aghast. 
Listening  the  horrors  of  the  Titan's  strife. 
The  lion  trembles ;  will  ye  have  my  blood, 
Or  flee,  ere  Herculaneum*s  fate  is  yours?" 

Vesuvius  answer*d :  from  its  pinnacles 
Clouds  of  far-flashing  cinders,  la\'a  showers, 
And  seas,  drank  up  by  the  abyss  of  fire, 
To  be  hurlM  forth  in  boiling  cataracts. 
Like  midnight  mountains,  wrapp'd  in  lightnings,  felL 
O,  then,  the  love  of  life !  the  struggling  rush, 
The  crushing  conflict  of  escape !  few,  brief, 
And  dire  the  wonls  delirious  fear  spake  now, — 
One  thought,  one  action  sway'd  the  tossing  crowd. 
All  through  the  vomitories  madly  sprung. 
And  mass  on  mass  of  trembling  beings  press'd, 
Gasping  and  goading,  with  the  savageness 
That  is  the  child  of  danger,  like  the  waves 
Chary bdis  from  his  jagged  rocks  throws  down, 
Mingled  in  madness — warring  in  their  wrath. 
Some  swoon*d,  and  were  trod  down  by  legion  feet; 
Home  cried  for  mercy  to  the  unanswering  gods ; 
4Bome  shriek'd  for  parted  fi-iends,  forever  lost ; 
And  some,  in  passion's  chaos,  with  the  yells 
Of  desperation,  did  blaspheme  the  heavens; 

♦  From  "The  Uit  Nlpht  of  Pompeii."  This  scene 
fnllnwt  ihe  datiinirtlon  of  Herculaneum.  Pahsa,  a 
Ctirlstian,  condemned  by  Dioxsdb,  Is  broafbt  into  tlie 
fladiatorisl  arena,  wlien  a  new  eniptkui  from  Vesuvius 
cauiei  a  luipension  of  lbs  proceediofs. 


And  some  wore  still  in  uttemeas  of  wo. 
Yet  all  toii*d  on  in  trembling  waves  of  11 
Along  the  subterranean  corridors. 
Moments  were  centuries  of  doubt  and  dn 
Each  breathing  olwtacle  a  hated  thing; 
Each  trampled  wretch  a  fooutool  to  oVri( 
The  foremost  multitu'les ;  and  terror,  now 
Begat  in  all  a  maniac  ruthli^ssness, — 
For,  in  the  madness  of  tlieir  agonies. 
Strong  men  cast  down  the  feeble,  who  del 
Their  flight;  and  maidens  on  the  stone*  were 
And  mothers  madden'd  when  the  warrior' 
Paw'd  o'er  the  fiires  of  their  sons !  Thu  i 
Prci<s'd  on,  and  in  the  ampler  arcades  no* 
Beheld,  oi  floods  of  human  life  tv\\\\  by. 
The  uttermost  terrors  of  the  destined  hoar 
In  gory  vapours  the  great  sun  went  down: 
The  broad,  dark  sea  heaved  like  the  dyin^ 
'Tween  earth  and  heaven  hovering  o*er  tli 
And  moanM  through  all  its  waters ;  everj 
And  temple,  charr'd  and  choked  with  ( 
Of  suffocating  cinders,  scem*d  the  home  [ 
Of  the  triumphant  desolator.  Death. 
One  dreadful  glance  sufFioeil, — and  to  the 
Like  Lybian  winds,  breatliing  despair,  tb< 

Nature*s  quick  instinct,  in  most  savage 
Prophesies  danger  ere  man's  thought  awi 
And  shrinks  in  fear  from  common  savage 
Made  gentle  by  its  terror ;  thus,  o'crawn 
E'en  in  his  famine's  fury,  by  a  Power 
Brute  beings  more  than  human  oft  adore 
The  lion  lay,  his  quivering  paws  outspre 
His  white  teetli  gnashing,  till  the  crushin.i 
Had  pass'd  the  corridors ;  then,  glaring  v 
His  eyes  imbued  with  samiol  light,  he  sai 
The  crags  and  forests  of  the  Apennines 
Gleaming  far  off,  and,  with  the  exultijig  i 
Of  home  and  lone  domhiion,  at  a  bound 
He  leap'd  the  lofty  palisades,  and  sprung 
Along  the  spiral  passage,  with  howls 
Of  horror,  through  the  flying  multitudes, 
Flying  to  seek  his  lonely  mouiitain-luir. 

From  every  cell  shrieks  burst ;  hyenas 
Like  lost  child,  wandering  o'er  the  wilder 
That,  in  deep  loneliness,  mingles  its  voict 
With  wailing  winds  and  stunning  watcri^ 
The  giant  elephant,  with  matchless  streng 
Struggled  against  the  portal  of  his  tomb," 
And  groan'd  and  panted ;  and  the  leopard 
And  tiger's  growl,  with  all  surrounding  a 
Of  human  horror  mingled ;  and  in  air. 
Spotting  the  lurid  heavens  and  waiting  pr 
The  evil  birds  of  carnage  hung  and  watcli 
As  ravening  heirs  watch  o'er  the  ml»er*s  c 
All  awful  sounds  of  heaven  and  earth  mel 
Darkness  behind  the  sun-god's  chariot  roll 
Shrouding  destruction,  save  when  volcon  i 
Lifled  the  folds,  to  glare  on  agony ; 
'  And,  when  a  moment's  terrible  repose 
Fell  on  the  deep  convulsions,  all  could  het 
The  toppling  clifls  explode  and  crash  bela 
While  multitudinous  waters  from  the  sea 
In  whirlpools  through  the  chaniyl'd  mounta 
Rush'd,  and,  with  hisses  like  the  damnod*8 
Fell  in  the  mighty  furnace  of  the  mount 
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aSIONS  OF  ROMANCE. 

rk-brow'd  midnight  o*er  the  ilambering 

rid 

I  shadows  and  bewildering  throws, 

red  wings  of  haman  thought  are  furl'd, 

descends,  like  dew  upon  the  rose,^ 

>f  bliss  the  poefs  vigil  hour, 

r  him  elder  time  hath  magic  power ! 

eye  past  ages  stand  revealM, 
(lal  chiefs  held  lordly  banquettings, 
lis  revelling  of  flood  and  field, 
eir  vassals  proud,  unquestioned  kings : 
lour'd  minstrels  round  the  ample  board 
>f  love  or  songs  of  battle  poured. 

]  helmet,  with  its  broken  crest, 

d  sabre,  and  the  shattered  shield 

id  the  wainscot,  dark,  and  well  express'd 

fierce  pride,  which  scomM,  unscathed,  to 

•ca  there,  with  dusky  glory  rife,     [yield ; 

x>  age  bore  down  stern  characters  of  strife. 

;  lines  of  glorious  ancestry,  [walls, 

es  flashed  o*er  them  from  the  gray,  old 
rcn  quails  at  Danger's  lightning  eye  1 
rior  blenches  when  his  brother  falls  1 
3SS  Cressy  and  red  Agincourt! 
and  Bannockbum,.and  Marston  Moor! 

lone  corridors,  the  antler'd  hall, 
ve  walls,  the  all-commanding  towers — 
rel  reign'd,  and  masquerading  ball, 
y  won  stem  warriors  to  her  bowers— 
grandeur  o'er  the  spirit  move, 
heir  forms  of  chivalry  and  love. 

of  centuries  bursts  upon  the  soul ; 
ed  ages  wake  and  live  again ; 
of  fame  and  deeds  of  glory  roll, 
for  ladye-love  in  knighthood's  reign ; 
e  simple  state  of  olden  time 
I  garb  majestic  and  sublime. 

clad  champion  on  his  vaulting  steed, 
d  primate,  and  the  Norman  lord, 
>ss  maid,  awarding  valour's  meed, 
leek  vestal,  who  her  God  adored^ 
the  pomp,  the  power  and  charm  of  earth 
y's  dome  of  living  thought  come  forth. 

is  o'er,  the  huntsman's  course  is  done, 
>  of  war,  the  shrill  horn  sounds  no  more ; 
:  revellers  from  the  hall  have  gone, 
blast  moans  the  ruin'd  castle  o'er ! 
of  beauty,  and  the  pride  of  power 
'd  forever  from  the  feudal  tower. 

he  drawbridge  echoes  to  the  tread 
knights,  o'ercanopied  with  gold ; 
Idering  gates  and  crumbling  archways 
ff^aves  in  many  a  mazy  fold,       [spread, 
cfs  flash'd  vengeance  from  their  lightning 
nee,  [lance. 

'd  the  brand,  and  conch'd  the  conquering 

ous  pageantry  of  times  gone  by, 
lie  tournament,  the  vaulted  hall, 
ts  glory  on  the  spirit's  eye, 
'a  bright  and  gay  creationa— all 


Sink  into  dust,  when  reason's  searching  glance 
Unmasks  the  age  of  knighthood  and  romance. 

Like  lightning  hurtled  o'er  the  lurid  skies, 
Their  glories  flash  along  the  gloom  of  years ; 
The  beacon-lights  of  time,  to  wisdom's  eyes, 
O'er  the  deep-rolling  stream  of  human  tears. 
Fade !  fade !  ye  visions  of  antique  romance ! 
Tower,  casque,  and  mace,  and  helm,  and  banno'd 
lance! 


AN  EVENING  SONG  OF  PIEDMONT. 

Atk  Maria  !  't  is  the  midnight  hour, 
The  starlight  wedding  of  the  earth  and  heaven. 
When  music  breathes  its  perfume  from  the  flower. 
And  high  rcvealings  to  the  heart  are  given ; 
Soft  o'er  the  meadows  steals  the  dewy  air^ 
Like  dreams  of  bliss ;  the  deep-blue  ether  glow% 
And  the  stream  murmurs  round  its  islets  fair 
The  tender  night-song  of  a  charm'd  repose. 

•Ave  Maria !  't  is  the  hour  of  love, 
The  kiss  of  rapture,  and  the  link'd  embrace. 
The  hallow'd  converse  in  the  dim,  still  grove, 
Tke  elysium  of  a  heart-revealing  face. 
When  all  is  beautiful — for  we  are  bless'd. 
When  all  is  lovely — for  we  are  beloved, 
MHien  all  is  silent — for  our  passions  rest, 
When  all  is  faithful — for  our  hopes  are  proved. 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer, 
Of  hush'd  communion  with  ourselves  and  Heaven, 
When  our  waked  hearts  their  inmost  thoughts 

declare. 
High,  pure,  far-searching,  like  the  light  of  even; 
When  hope  becomes  fruition,  and  we  feel 
The  holy  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 
That  bids  our  pride  before  the  Omniscient  kneel, 
That  bids  our  wild  and  warring  passions  cease. 

Ave  Maria !  soft  the  vesper  hymn 
Floats  through  the  cloisters  of  yon  holy  pile. 
And,  mid  the  stillness  of  the  night-watch  dim. 
Attendant  spirits  seem  to  hear  and  smile ! 
Hark !  hath  it  ceased  1    The  vestal  seeks  her  cell, 
And  reads  her  heart — a  melancholy  tale ! 
A  song  of  happier  years,  whose  echoes  swell 
O'er  her  lost  love,  like  pale  bereavement's  waiL 

Ave  Maria !  let  our  prayers  ascend 
From  them  whose  holy  offices  afford 
No  joy  in  heaven — on  earth  without  a  friend- 
That  true,  though  faded  image  of  the  Lobd  ! 
For  them  in  vain  the  face  of  nature  glows. 
For  them  in  vain  the  sun  in  glory  bums. 
The  hollow  breast  consumes  in  fiery  woes. 
And  meets  despair  and  death  where'er  it. turns. 

Ave  Maria !  in  the  deep  pine  wood. 
On  the  clear  stream,  and  o*er  the  azure  sky 
Bland  midnight  smiles,  and  starry  solitude 
Breathes  hope  in  every  breeze  that  wanders  by. 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  lost  hour  come 
As  bright,  as  pure,  as  gentle,  Heaven!  as  this! 
Let  faith  attend  us  smiling  to  the  tomb, 
And  life  and  death  are  both  the  heirs  of  bliss ! 
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The  family  of  the  author  of  "  Genildine"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  set^ 
tiers  of  Boston ;  and  his  grandfather,  as  president 
of  the  Council,  was  for  a  time  acting  governor  of 
the  state,  on  the  death  of  the  elected  chief  magis- 
trate. His  father,  Thomas  Dawks,  wa»  for  ten 
years  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  distinguished 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
in  the  state  convention  called  for  its  consideration. 
He  was  a  sound  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  was  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  for  many  useful  qualities.* 

RuKus  Dawes  was  l>om  in  Boston,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1803,  and  was  tne 
youngest  but  one  of  sixteen  children.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1820;  but  in  consequence  of 
class  disturbances,  and  insubordination,  of  which 
it  was  afterward  shown  he  was  falsely  accused,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  that  institution  without  a 
degree.  'J'his  indignity  he  retsiliated  by  a  severe 
satire  on  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
faculty — the  first  poem  he  ever  published.  He 
then  entered  the  ofilce  of  General  William  Sul- 
LiVAX,  as  a  law-student,  and  was  sulisequently 
admitted  a  mcml)er  of  the  Suflolk  county  bar. 
He  has  howe\«3r  never  pursued  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  having  been  attracted  by  other 
pursuits  more  congenial  with  his  feelings. 

In  1829  he  was  married  to  tlie  third  daughter 


of  Chief  Justice  Crakch,  of  Waslungto 
1830  he  published  "The  Valley  of  the  Nari 
and  other  Poems,"  some  of  which  had  ap 
originally  in  the  Cambridge  "  United  Stil* 
raiy  Gazette;"  and  in  1839,  "AtheniaofI 
cus,"  «»Geraldine,"  and  his  miscellaneous  j 
writings.  His  last  work,  «•  Xix's  Mate,**  in 
rical  romance,  ap(>eared  in  the  following  ye 

With  Mr.  Dawes  poetry  seems  to  hare 
passion,  which  is  fast  subsiding  and  girin) 
to  a  love  of  philosophy.  He  has  been  m 
a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  but  in  leality  ii 
voted  follower  of  SwEnE?rBOBG ;  and  to  thi 
ence  must  be  ascribed  the  air  of  mysticiim 
per^'ades  his  later  productions.  He  has  firo 
to  time  edited  several  legal,  literary,  and  p 
works,  and  in  the  last  has  shown  himself  t4 
adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  old  Federal 
As  a  poet,  his  standing  is  yet  unsettled 
being  a  wide  diiference  of  opinion  respect 
writings.  His  versification  is  generally  « 
correct,  and  in  some  pieces  he  exhibits  ooi 
ble  imagination. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  he  delivered  i 
of  lectures  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be) 
American  Institute,  in  which  he  comba 
principles  of  the  French  eclectics  and  th 
scendentalists,  contending  that  their  philoi 
only  a  sublimated  natural  one,  and  vei^ 
moved  from  the  true  system  of  causes,  ai 
ine  spirituaUty. 


LANCASTER. 

The  Quern  of  May  has  bound  her  virgin  brow, 
And  hung  with  blossomH  ever>'  fruit-tree  bough ; 
The  sweet  Southwest,  among  the  early  flowers, 
Whispors  the  romintr  of  dclii;htcd  hours. 
While  birds  within  the  heaping  foliage,  sing 
'J'hoir  music-welrome  to  returning  Spring. 

O,  Natur«! !  loveliest  in  thy  green  attire- 
Dear  mother  of  the  passion-kindling  lyre ; 
Thou  who,  in  early  days,  uplcd'at  me  where 
The  mountains  freeze  above  the  summer  air ; 
Or  luredst  my  wandenng  way  beside  the  streams. 
To  watch  the  bubbles  as  Jbey  mockM  my  dreams, 
Lead  me  again  thy  flowery  paths  among, 
To  sing  of  native  scenes  as  yet  unsung ! 

Dear  Lancaster !  thy  fond  remembrance  brings 
Thoughts,  like  the  music  of  iEolian  strings, 

*  Tie  is  claused  by  Mr.  Kettell  among  the  American 
poets;  and  in  the  Boole  of  ** Si^cimens'*  published  by 
him  are  given  some  passnges  of  his  **Law  given  on 
Sinai,**  published  in  Boston  in  1777. 
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When  the  hush*d  wind  breathes  only  as  it 
While  tearful  Love  his  anxious  vigil  keep 
W^hcn  press'd  with  grief,  or  sated  with  th 
That  Pleasure's  pageant  oflers  here  below 
Midst  scenes  of  heartless  mirth  or  joyless 
How  ofl  my  achiiig  heart  has  tum*d  to  th 
And  lived  again,  in  memory's  sweet  recea 
The  innocence  of  youthful  happiness ! 

In  lite  s  dull  dream,  when  want  of  sordi 
Clings  to  our  Ixjing  with  its  cankering  dis 
When  lofty  thoughts  are  cramp'd  to  stoop 
The  vile,  rank  weeds  that  in  their  pathws 
Who  would  not  turn  amidst  the  daikenM 
To  memoried  spots  where  sunbeams  inter 
And  dwell  with  fondness  on  the  joyous  h< 
When  youth  built  up  his  pleasure-dome  of  1 

Now,  while  the  music  of  the  fcather'd  c 
Rings  where  the  sheltering  blossoms  wake 
When  dew-eyed  Love  looks  tcndemeas,  an 
A  silent  language  with  his  mantling  ehccl 
I  think  of  those  delicious  moments  past, 
Which  joyless  age  shall  dream  of  to  the  k 
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hough  far  removed,  the  Muse  would  tell, 
ew  may  lUten,  what  she  loved  so  well, 
urs  of  childhood,youth's  propitious  spring, 
me  faiin'd  only  roses  with  his  wing, 
>ams,  that  mock  reality,  could  move 
m  endless  holiday  to  Love, 
'e  crowd  upon  my  fever'd  brain, 
nagination,  live  again ! 
am  with  you  now,  the  sloping  gpreen, 
a  sunny  hill  is  freshly  seen  ; 
e  the  purple  clover  bends  to  meet, 
rer  their  dew-drops  on  the  pilgriiA's  feet ; 
e  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  your  fields, 
e  the  orchard  tree  its  harvest  yields, 
hails  the  morning  from  your  hills, 
18  the  cooling  water  of  your  rills, 
ith  a  heart  subdued,  he  feels  the  power 
bumble  shrub  and  modest  flow^cr. 
who  joumeyest  through  that  Eden-clime, 
thy  devious  way  to  cheat  the  time, 
I  Nashaway !  beside  thy  stream. 
Id  I  paint  thy  beauties  as  they  gleam, 
river !  poet  of  the  woods ! 
I  thy  far  secluded  solitudes, 
-nymphs  sport  and  naiads  plash  thy  wave, 
rras  more  sweet  than  ever  Fancy  gave ; 
vith  Mantua's  bard,  from  school  let  free, 
d  the  silver  lines  tliat  flow  like  thee, 
>n  thy  emerald  banks,  at  full  length  laid, 
issic  elms  grew  lavish  of  their  shade, 
ntly  listened,  while  the  throng 
leings  woke  their  summer  song ; 
rode  angling  gear,  outwatched  the  sun, 
g  mine  to  deeds  by  Waltoit  done, 
vn  the  silent  stream,  where  arching  trees 
r  green  boughs  so  gently  to  the  breeze, 
broad  mass  of  molten  crystal  lies, 
the  mirror'd  beauties  of  thd  skies ! 
V  the  sunshine  breaks  upon  the  plains ! 
ep  blush  their  flatter'd  glory  stains, 
tic  river !  on  thy  quiet  breast, 
sh'd  the  salmon  with  his  lightning  crest, 
ago,  the  Indian's  thin  canoe 
Lightly  as  the  shadow  which  it  threw ; 
ago,  beside  thy  banks  of  green, 
/>fire  blazed  and  spread  its  dismal  sheen, 
eaceful  valley !  when  I  think  how  fair 
lus  beauty  shines,  beyond  compare, 
•hoose  but  own  the  Power  that  gave 
y  woes  a  helping  hand  to  save, 
T  thy  hills  the  savage  war-whoop  came, 
ation  raised  its  funeral  flame ! 
^t !  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky, 
;er  wakes  the  famished  she-woirs  cry, 
sr  the  crusted  snow,  the  careful  tread 
le  heart  whose  pulses  throb  with  dread ; 
iring  light,  kind  beacon  of  repose ! 
y  wanderer's  homely  dwelling  shows, 
f  the  blazing  fire,  his  bosom's  joy 
ler  heart  a  slumbering  infant  boy ; 
try  sound  h^r  anxious  bosom  moves, 
and  listens  for  the  one  she  loves ; — 
la't  the  night-bird's  cry  that  met  her 

iie  blood  that  thickens  with  cold  fear? — 


"  Again,  O  God !  that  voice,— 'tis  his !  'tis  his !" 
She  hears  the  death-shriek  and  the  arrow's  whiz, 
When,  as  she  turns,  she  sees  the  bursting  door 
Roll  her  dead  husband  bleeding  on  the  floor. 

Loud  as  the  burst  of  sudden  thunder,  rose 
The  maddening  war-cry  of  the  ambush'd  foes ; 
Startling  in  sleep,  the  dreamless  infant  wakes. 
Like   morning's   smile  when  daylight's  slumber 

breaks; 
"  For  mercy  !  spare  my  child,  forbear  the  blow !" 
In  vain ; — the  warm  blood  crimsons  on  the  snow. 

O'er  the  cold  earth  the  captive  mother  sighs, 
Her  ears  still  tortured  by  her  infant's  cries ; 
She  cannot  w^erp,  but  deep  resolve,  unmoved. 
Plots  vengeance  for  the  victims  so  beloved ; 
Lo !  by  their  fire  the  glutted  warriors  lie. 
Locked  in  the  death-sleep  of  ebriety. 
When  from  her  bed  of  snow,  whence  slumber  flew, 
The  frenzied  woman  rose  the  deed  to  do ; — 
Firmly  beside  the  senseless  men  of  blood. 
With  vengeful  arm,  the  wretched  mother  stood ; 
She  hears  her  groaning,  dying  lord  expire. 
Her  woman's  heart  nerves  up  with  maddening  fire. 
She  sees  her  infant  dashed  against  the  tree, — 
'Tis  done ! — the  red  men  sleep  eternally,      [now. 

Such  were  thy  wrongs,  sweet  Lancaster !  but 
No  spot  so  peaceful  and  serene  as  thou ; 
Thy  hills  and  fields  in  checker'd  richness  stand, 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

From  calm  repose,  while  glow'd  the  eastern  sky, 
And  the  fresh  breeze  went  fraught  with  fragrance  by, 
Waked  by  the  noisy  woodbird,  free  from  care, 
What  joy  was  mine  to  drink  the  morning  air ! 
Not  all  the  bliss  maturer  life  can  bring. 
When  ripen'd  manhood  soars  with  strengthen'd 

wing, — 
Not  all  the  rapture  Fancy  ever  wove. 
Nor  less  than  that  which  springs  from  mutual  love, 
Could  challenge  mine,  when  to  the  ravish'd  sense 
The  sunrise  painted  Gon's  magnificence ! 
George-hill,  thou  pride  of  Nashaway,  for  thee, — 
Thyself  the  garden  of  fertility, — 
Nature  has  hung  a  picture  to  the  eye. 
Where  Beauty  smiles  at  sombre  Majesty. 
The  river  winding  in  its  course  below,        [grow. 
Through  fertile  fields  where  yellowing  harvests 
The  bowering  elms  that  so  majestic  grew, 
A  green  arcade  for  waves  to  wander  through ; 
The  deep,  broad  valley,  where  the  new-mown  hay 
Loads  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  rising  day. 
And,  distant  far,  Wachusett's  towering  height, 
Blue  in  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  night. 
Have  power  to  move  the  sternest  heart  to  love. 
That  Nature's  loveliness  could  ever  move. 

Ye  who  can  slumber  when  the  starlight  fades. 
And  clouds  break  purpling  through  the  eastern 

shades. 
Whose  care-worn  spirits  cannot  wake  at  mom, 
To  lead  your  buoyant  footsteps  o'er  the  lawn, 
Can  never  know  what  joy  the  ravish'd  sense 
Feels  in  that  moment's  sacred  influence. 
I  will  not  ask  the  meed  of  fortune's  smile. 
The  flatterer's  praise,  that  masks  his  heart  of  guile, 
^  I  can  walk  beneath  the  ample  sky. 
And  hear  the  birds'  discordant  melody. 
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And  see  reviving  Spring,  and  Summer's  gloom. 
And  Autiunn  bending  o*er  his  icy  tomb, 
And  hoary  Winter  pile  his  snowy  drifts ; 
For  these  to  me  are  Fortune's  highest  gifts ; 
And  I  have  found  in  poor,  neglected  flowers, 
Companionship  for  many  weary  hours; 
And  high  above  the  mountain's  crest  of  snow, 
Communed  with  storm-clouds  in  their  wrath  below ; 
And  where  the  vault  of  heaven,  from  some  vast 

height 
Grew  black,  as  fell  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Where  the  stars  seem  to  come  to  you,  I've  woo'd 
The  g^ndeur  of  the  fearful  solitude. 
From  such  communion,  feelings  often  rise, 
To  guard  the  heart  midst  life's  perplexities. 
Lighting  a  heaven  within,  whose  deep-felt  joy 
Compensates  well  for  Sorrow's  dark  alloy. 
Then,  though  the  worldly  chide,  and  wealth  deny, 
And  passion  conquer  where  it  fain  would  fly. 
Though  friends  you  love  betray,  while  these  are  left, 
The  heart  can  never  wholly  be  bereft. 

Hard  by  yon  giant  elm,  whose  branches  spread 
A  rustling  robe  of  leaves  above  your  head ; 
Where  weary  travellers,  from  noonday  heat. 
Beneath  the  hospitable  shade  retreat. 
The  school-house  met  the  stranger's  busy  eye. 
Who  turned  to  gaze  again,  he  knew  not  why. 
Thrice  lovely  spot !  where,  in  the  classic  spring. 
My  young  ambition  dipp'd  her  fever'd  wing, 
And  drank  unseen  the  vision  and  the  fire 
That  break  with  quenchless  glory  from  the  lyre ! 
Amidst  thy  wealth  of  art,  fair  Italy  ! 
While  Genius  warms  beneath  thy  cloudless  sky. 
As  o'er  the  waking  marble's  polished  mould 
The  sculptor  breathes  Ptgxaliox's  prayer  of  old. 
His  heart  shall  send  a  frequent  sigh  to  rove, 
A  pilgrim  to  the  birth-place  of  his  love ! 

And  can  I  e'er  forget  that  hallowed  spot. 
Whence  springs  a  charm  that  may  not  be  forgot ; 
Where,  in  a  grove  of  elm  and  sycamore, 
The  pastor  show'd  his  hospitable  door, 
And  kindness  shone  so  constantly  to  bless 
That  sweet  abode  of  peace  and  happiness  1 

The  oaken  bucket — where  I  stoop'd  to  drink 
The  cr>'8tal  water,  trembling  at  the  brink. 
Which  through  the  solid  rock  in  coldness  flow'd, 
While  creaked  the  ponderous  lever  with  its  load ; 
The  dairy — where  so  many  moments  flew. 
With  half  the  dainties  of  the  soil  in  view ;    [care. 
Where  the  broad  pans  spread  out  the  milkmaid's 
To  feed  the  busy  chum  that  labour'd  there ; 
The  garden — where  such  neatness  met  the  eye, 
A  stranger  could  not  pass  unheeding  by  ; 
The  orchard — and  the  yellow-mantled  fields, 
Each  in  its  turn  some  dear  remembrance  yields. 

Ye  who  can  mingle  with  the  glittering  crowd. 
Where  Mammon  struts  in  rival  splendour  proud  ; 
Who  pass  your  days  in  heartless  fashion's  round. 
And  bow  with  hatred,  where  ye  fear  to  wound ; 
Away  !  no  flatterer's  voice,  nor  coward's  sneer, 
Can  find  a  welcome,  or  an  altar  here. 
But  ye  who  look  beyond  the  common  ken, 
Self-unexalted  when  ye  judge  of  men, 
Who,  conscious  of  defects,  can  hurry  by 
Faults  that  lay  claim  upon  your  charity ; 


MHio  feel  that  thrilling  vision  of  the  soul 
Which  looks  through  fiuth  beyond  an  eartk 
And  will  not  yet  refuse  the  homely  care 
Which  every  being  shares,  or  ought  to  ifai 
Approach !  the  home  of  Goodness  is  your  i 
And  such  as  ye  are  worthy,  such  alone. 

When  silence  hung  upon  the  Sabbath'i 
And  noiseless  footsteps  paced  the  sacred  ai 
When  hearts  united  woke  the  suppliant  la; 
And  happy  faces  bless'd  the  holy  day ; 
O,  Nature !  could  thy  worshipper  have  owi 
Such  joy,  as  then  upon  his  bosom  thrond 
When  feelings,  even  as  the  printless  snow. 
Were  harmless,  guileless  as  a  child  can  kni 
Or,  if  they  swened  from  right,  were  pliant 
To  follow  Virtue  from  the  path  of  ill  ? 
No !  when  the  morning 's  old,  the  mist  wil 
To  cloud  the  fairest  vision  of  our  eyes ; 
As  hopes  too  brightly  formed  in  rainbow  di 
A  moment  charm — then  vanish  in  the  skin 

Sweet  hour  of  holy  rest,  to  mortals  givei 
To  paint  with  love  the  fairest  way  to  hevft 
When  from  the  sacred  book  instruction  ctn 
With  fervid  eloquence  and  kindling  flame. 
No  mystic  rites  were  there ;  to  God  alone 
Went  up  the  grateful  heart  before  his  thios 
While  solemn  anthems  from  the  organ  poai 
Thanksgiving  to  the  high  and  only  Lois. 

Lo!  where  yon  cottage  whitens  throq 
green. 
The  loveliest  feature  of  a  matchless  scene; 
Beneath  its  shading  elm,  with  pious  fear, 
An  aged  mother  draws  her  children  near; 
While  from  the  Holy  Word,  with  eameit  i 
She  teaches  them  the  privilege  of  prayer. 
Look !  how  their  infant  eyes  with  rapture 
Mark  the  flush'd  lily  on  the  dimpled  cheek 
Their  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  and  l< 
Their  hopes  are  ccnter'd  in  a  world  above, 
Where,  in  a  choir  of  angels,  faith  poitrayi 
The  loved,  departed  father  of  their  days. 

Beside  yon  grassless  mound,  a  mourner 
There  gush  no  tears  to  sootlie  the  pang  he 
His  loved,  his  lost,  lies  coftin'd  in  the  sod. 
Whose  soul  has  found  a  dwelling-place  vit 
Though  press'd  with  anguish,  mild  religioi 
His  aching  heart  a  balm  for  all  its  woes ; 
And  hope  smiles  upward,  where  fi\s  love  A 
A  union  in  eternity  of  mind  ! 

Turn  there  your  eyes,  ye  cold,  maligna! 
Whose  vile  ambition  dims  your  reason's  \ 
Ye  faithless  ones,  who  preach  religion  vaii 
And,  childlike,  chase  the  phantoms  of  you 
Think  not  to  crush  the  heart  whose  tr 
Its  confidence  in  heavenly  love  reveal'd. 
Let  not  the  atheint  deem  that  Fate  decreei 
The  lot  of  man  to  misery  or  ease. 
While  to  the  contrite  spirit  faith  b  given, 
To  find  a  ho{)e  on  earth,  a  rest  in  heaven. 

UurivaU'dNashaway  !  where  the  willow 
Their  frosted  l>c3uty  on  thy  path  below. 
Beneath  the  verdant  draper)'  of  the  trees. 
Luxuriant  Fancy  woos  the  sighing  hrecze 
The  redbreast  singing  where  the  fruit-tree 
Its  silken  canopy  of  mulb'ry  leaves ; 
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ields  of  greef,  where  herding  kine 

st  grass,  or  in  the  shade  recline ; 

I  woodbird,  and  the  minstrel  bee, 

I  racing  on  his  moss-grown  tree, 

3  of  pleasant  dreams,  demand  in  vain 

»aght  to  give  them  life  again. 

lere,  glancing  down,  the  eye  surveys 

;  ap  the  wreck  of  other  days ; 

)f  silent  tribes  upheave  the  sod, 

i  smiles  where  savage  Philip  trod ; 

^'d  the  poisonM  shaft  along  the  skies, 

r  rings,  the  noisy  sliuttle  flics ; 

forests  bow  before  the  blade, 

ise  up  in  yellow  robes  array'd. 

Bilace  nor  imperial  seat 

glad  soil  where  freemen  plant  their 

istle  here  with  ivy  waves, 

blush  for  ancestry  of  slaves ; 
inumberM  dwellings  meet  the  eye, 

lie  down  in  native  majesty : 
g  birds  spring  from  their  leafy  bed, 
I  ploughman  quits  his  happy  shed ; 
(teel'd  to  toil — his  heart  to  bear 

pain,  that  mortals  always  wear ; 
dth  may  never  come,  a  plenteous  board 
B  pamper'd  rich  man's  joyless  hoard ; 
among  his  sires,  no  gilded  heir 
le  fool,  and  damn  himself  to  care, 
f  and  Knowledge  lead  the  way, 
pendence  braves  the  roughest  day. 
my  country's  infancy,  her  stay 
trials  and  in  danger's  day  ; 
lucation !  'tis  to  thee 
!r  mountain-breath  of  Liberty ; 
looks,  through  time's  illusive  gloom, 

path,  and  shield  her  from  the  tomb ; 
le  ^gis  tyranny  shall  fail, 
rown  the  traitor's  heart  shall  quail; 
yes  to  liberty  may  wear 
isk,  to  compass  what  they  dare, 
le  thoughtless  nation,  while  they  smile 

and  modestly  the  while ; 
alt  rend  the  virtuous-seeming  guise, 
ker  from  the  worst  of  enemies. 
rer !  whose  tempted  thunder  sleeps, 
m-eyed  Mercy  turns  away  and  weeps; 
idst  lead  our  fathers  where  to  send 
evotions  to  their  God  and  friend  ; 
last  swept  a  wilderness  away,  • 

lay  walk  in  freedom's  cloudless  day ; 
their  trust,  lest  impious  faction  dare 
chain  that  binds  our  birthright  fair ; 
I  views  to  public  good  may  yield, 
men  stand  fearless  in  the  field  ! 
-e  I  turn  to  thee,  fair  Nashaway ! 
I  tribute  of  my  humble  lay ; 
ay  come,  when  Iof\y  notes  shall  bear 
9  beauty  to  the  gladden'd  air ; 
lyre  no  daring  hand  aspircj«, 
9WS  cankering  on  its  tuneless  wires, 
are  like  the  fitful  streams  that  flow 
M  birds,  that  carol  as  they  go ; 
leath  the  mountain-top  to  sing, 
•ach  Gastalia  with  a  wins:. 


ANNE  BOLEYN. 

I  WEEP  while  gazing  on  thy  modest  face. 
Thou  pictured  history  of  woman's  love ! 
Joy  spreads  his  burning  pinions  on  thy  check, 
Shaming  its  whiteness ;  and  thine  eyes  are  full 
Of  conscious  beauty,  as  they  undulate. 
Yet  all  thy  beauty,  poor,  deluded  girl ! 
Served  but  to  light  thy  ruin. — Is  there  not. 
Kind  Heaven  !  some  secret  talisman  of  hearts, 
Whereby  to  find  a  resting-place  for  love  1 
Unhappy  maiden !  let  thy  story  teach 
The  beautiful  and  young,  that  while  their  path 
Soflens  with  roses, — danger  may  be  there ; 
That  Love  may  watch  the  bubbles  of  the  stream. 
But  never  trust  his  image  on  the  wave. 


SUNRISE, 

FROM  MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

The  laughing  hours  have  chased  away  the  night. 
Plucking  the  stars  out  from  her  diadem : — 
And  now  the  blue-eyed  Morn,  with  modest  grace. 
Looks  through  her  half-drawn  curtains  in  the  east. 
Blushing  in  smiles  and  glad  as  infancy. 
And  sec,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borrow'd  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms, 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away  ! 
The  clouds  have  put  their  gorgeous  livery  on. 
Attendant  on  the  day — the  mountain-tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  below 
Send  up  a  welcoming ; — no  song  of  birds, 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  mclo<ly. 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breeze ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soul  of  music  in  her  looks ! 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofly  pinnacle, 
Temple  of  Nature !  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  me,  dimly  seen ; 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Fixed  on  their  old  foundations,  unsubdued ; 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrifled  to  the  Thunderer — now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulously  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Far  in  the  glowing  east  the  flickering  light, 
Mellow'd  by  distance,  with  the  blue  sky  blending. 
Questions  the  eye  with  ever-varying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up !  away  the  shadows  fling 
From  the  broad  hills — and,  hurrj'ing  to  the  west 
Sport  in  the  sunshine,  till  they  die  away. 
The  many  beauteous  mountain-streams  leap  down. 
Out-welling  from  the  clouds,  and  sparkling  light 
Dances  along  with  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  river's  path. 
The  glad  Connecticut !  I  know  her  well. 
By  the  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms : 
At  times,  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hills. 
Sportfully  hiding — then  again  with  glee 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild-wood  lurking-place. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ocean-waves. 
And  hills  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes  and  woodi, 
And  all  that  hold  the  facul^  entranced. 
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Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air, 
And  sleep  in  the  deep  quietude  of  joy. 

There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence,  that  forbids  to  break  the  spell, 
Till  the  heart  pour  ite  agony  in  tears. 
Bat  I  must  drink  the  vision  while  it  lasts; 
For  even  now  the  curling  vapours  rise, 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals  to  gr^ 
These  towering  summitu — bidding  me  away  ;— 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again. 
Thou  glorious  eminence !  and  when  opprcss'd, 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world, 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 


SPIRIT  OF  BEAUTY. 

Thk  Spirit  of  Beauty  unfurls  her  light. 
And  wheels  her  course  in  a  joyous  flight; 
I  know  her  track  through  the  balmy  air, 
By  the  blossoms  that  cluster  and  whiten  there ; 
She  leaves  the  tops  of  the  mountains  green, 
And  gems  the  valley  with  crystal  sheen. 

At  morn,  I  know  where  she  rested  at  night. 
For  the  roses  arc  gushing  with  dewy  delight ; 
Then  she  mounts  again,  and  round  her  flings 
A  shower  of  light  from  her  crimson  wings ; 
Till  the  spirit  is  drunk  with  the  music  on  high. 
That  silently  fills  it  with  ecstasy. 

At  noon  she  hies  to  a  cool  retreat, 

Where  bowering  elms  over  waters  meet ; 

She  dimples  the  wave  where  the  green  leaves  dip, 

As  it  smilingly  curls  like  a  maiden*s  lip, 

When  her  tremulous  bosom  would  hide,  in  vain, 

From  her  lover,  the  hope  that  she  loves  again. 

At  eve  she  hangs  o*er  the  western  sky 
Dark  clouds  for  a  glorious  canopy. 
And  round  the  skirts  of  their  dcepen*d  fold 
She  paints  a  border  of  purple  and  gold. 
Where  the  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  stay. 
When  their  god  in  his  glory  has  passed  away. 

She  hovers  around  us  at  twilight  hour. 
When  her  presence  is  felt  with  the  deepest  power; 
She  silvers  the  landscape,  and  crowds  the  stream 
With  shadows  that  flit  like  a  fairy  dream ; 
Then  wheeling  her  flight  through  the  gladden'd  air, 
The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  everywhere 


LOVE  UNCHANGEABLE. 

Yes  !  still  I  love  thee : — Time,  who  sets 

His  sigi?ct  on  my  brow, 
And  dims  my  sunken  eye,  forgets 

The  heart  he  could  not  Ih)w  ; — 
Where  love,  that  cannot  iierish,  grows 
For  one,  alas !  that  little  knows 

How  love  may  sometimes  last ; 
Like  sun^ihiiie  wasting  in  the  skies, 

When  clouds  are  overcast 

The  devv-droy)  hanging  o'er  the  rose. 
Within  Its  robe  of  light, 


Can  never  touch  a  leaf  that  blows, 
Though  aetming  to  the  sight ; 

And  yet  it  still  will  linger  there. 

Like  hopeless  love  without  despair,— 
A  snow-drop  in  the  sun  ! 

A  moment  finely  exquisite, 
Alas !  but  only  one. 

I  would  not  have  thy  married  heart 

Think  momently  of  nie, — 
Nor  would  I  tear  the  cords  apart. 

That  bind  me  so  to  thee ; 
No !  while  my  thoughts  seem  pure  am 
Like  dew  upon  the  roses  wild, 

I  would  not  have  thee  know. 
The  stream  that  seems  to  thee  so  still 

Has  such  a  tide  l)elow ! 

Enough !  that  in  delicious  dreams 

I  sec  thee  and  forget — 
Enough,  that  when  the  morning  beai 

I  feel  my  eyelids  wet ! 
Yet,  could  I  hope,  when  Time  shall  1 
The  darkness,  for  creation's  pall. 

To  meet  thee, — and  to  (ove, — 
I  would  not  shrink  from  aught  below. 

Nor  ask  for  moro  above. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "GERALDIN 

I  X!70W  a  spot  where  poets  fain  would  dwi 
To  gather  flowers  and  food  for  afterthou: 

As  bees  draw  honey  from  the  rose's  cell. 
To  hive  among  the  treasures  they  have  wi 

And  there  a  cottage  from  a  sylvan  screen 

Sent  up  its  curling  smoke  amidst  the  greec 

Around  that  hermit^home  of  quietude. 
The  elm  trees  whisper'd  with  the  samnu 

And  nothing  ^ver  ventured  to  intrude. 
But  happy  birds,  that  carolPd  wildly  thei 

Or  honey-laden  harvesters,  that  flew 

Humming  away  to  drink  the  morning  dew. 

Around  the  door  the  honeysuckle  climbed, 
And  Multa-flora  spread  her  countless  rosi 

And  never  minstrel  sang  nor  poet  rhymed 
Romantic  scane  where  happiness  reposes 

Sweeter  to  sense  than  that  enchanting  dell. 

Where  home-sick  memory  fondly  loves  to  <1 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  the  cottage  stoc 
Hani  by  a  shelving  lake,  whoso  pebbled  I 

Was  skirted  by  the  drapery  of  a  wood. 
That  hung  its  festoon  foliage  over  head. 

Where  wild  deer  came  at  eve,  unharm'd,  to 

Wliile  moonlight  threw  their  shadows  fro 
brink. 

The  green  earth  heaved  her  giant  waves  arc 

Where  through  the  mountain  vista  on 

height  ( 

Towcr'd  heavenward  without  peer,  his  fui 
With  gorgeous  clouds,  at  times  of  changefu 

While  far  l)clow,  the  lake,  in  bridal  rest. 

Slept  with  his  glorious  picture  on  her  1 
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[Bon,  1804.    Di«d,  1830.] 


3ri>  DosB  GtLimv  was  bom  in  the  cele- 
sdley  of  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
ti  day  of  September,  1804.  During  his 
Ills  parents  removed  to  New  York,  but  on 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  be  was 
1,  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  at  various 
in  the  country.  Ho  entered  Columbia 
in  New  York,  in  1819,  and  until  he  was 
tl,  four  years  al\erwards,  maintained  the 
rank  in  the  successive  classes.  During 
iod  most  of  his  Latin  and  English  poems 
nnpozted.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
in   the  Episcopal  Church,  in  1826,  and 


after  spending  two  years  in  the  active  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  passed  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Engf- 
land,  and  Scotland,  and  returned  to  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1830.  He  was  then  appointed  on 
associate  professor  in  Columbia  College,  but  re- 
signed the  office  after  a  few  months,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  and  closed  a  life  of  successful  devo- 
tion to  learning,  and  remarkable  moral  purity,  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  same  year.  His 
travels  in  Europe,  sermons,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  were  published  in  two  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes, in  1831. 


J  WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  ITALY. 

foMi  tu  men  beUa,oalmen  pia  forte."— Filicaia. 

J  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 
1  of  the  orange  grove  and  myrtle  bower ! 
1  whose  strand,  to  breathe  whose  genial  air, 
iss  to  all  who  feel  of  bliss  the  power ; 
k  upon  whose  mountains  in  the  hour 
en  thy  sun  sinks  in  glory,  and  a  veil 
pie  flows  around  them,  would  restore 

I  of  beauty  when  all  else  might  falL 


1  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  loss  fair, 

rnt  of  fruits,  alas !  no  more  of  men ! 

!  springs  the  olive  e'en  from  mountains  bare, 

yellow  harvests  loads  the  scarce  tillM  plain, 
neous  shoots  the  vine,  in  rich  festoon 
n  tree  to  tree  depending,  and  the  flowers 
le  with  their  chaplets,  sweet  though  fading 

soon, 
I  £dlen  columns  and  decaying  towers. 

;  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 
le  of  the  beautiful,  but  not  the  brave ! 
nol)le  form,  bold  outline,  princely  air, 
inguish  e'en  the  peasant  and  the  slave: 
:,  like  the  goddess  sprung  from  ocean's  wave, 
mortal  sisters  boast  immortal  grace, 
oil  those  charms  which  partial  Nature  gave, 
ut's  weak  aids  or  fashion's  vain  grimace. 

1  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 
u  nurse  of  every  art,  save  one  alone, 
t  of  self-defence !     Thy  fostering  care 
gs  out  a  nobler  life  from  senseless  stone, 
ds  e'en  canvass  speak ;  thy  magic  tone, 
sed  in  music,  now  constrains  the  soul 
ears  the  power  of  melody  to  own,       [trol. 
now  with  passionate  throbs  that  spurn  con- 

.  that  thou  wert  less  fair,  at  least  more  strong, 
re  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  living  mean ! 


Can  nothing  rouse  ye  both  ?  no  tyrant's  wrong. 
No  memory  of  the  brave,  of  what  has  been  1 

Yon  broken  arch  once  spoke  of  triumph,  then 
That  mouldering  wall  too  spoke  of  brave  defence : 

Shades  of  departed  heroes,  rise  again  ! 

Italians,  rise,  and  thrust  the  oppressors  hence  I 

O,  Italy !  my  country,  fare  thee  well ! 

For  art  thou  not  my  country,  at  whose  breast 
Were  nurtured  those  whose  thoughts  within  me 
dwell, 

The  fathers  of  my  mindl  whose  fame  impress'd 
E'en  on  my  infant  fancy,  bade  it  rest 

With  patriot  fondness  on  thy  hills  and  streamSy 
E'er  yet  thou  didst  receive  me  as  a  guest. 

Lovelier  tlian  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams  1 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  country,  loved  and  lost : 

Too  early  lost,  alas !  when  once  so  dear ; 
I  turn  in  sorrow  from  thy  glorious  coast, 

And  urge  the  feet  forbid  to  linger  here. 
But  must  I  rove  by  Arno*s  current  clear. 

And  hear  the  rush  of  Tiber's  yellow  flood, 
And  wander  on  tlie  mount,  now  waste  and  drear, 

Where  Cjbsab's  palace  in  its  glory  stood ; 

And  see  again  Parthenope's  loved  bay. 

And  Paestum's  shrines,  and  Baiae's  classic  shore. 
And  mount  the  bark,  and  listen  to  the  lay 

That  floats  by  night  through  Venice— never 
Far  off  I  seem  to  hear  the  Atlantic  roar —  [morel 

It  washes  not  thy  feet,  that  envious  sea. 
But  waits,  with  outstretch'd  arms,  to  wafl  me  o*er 

To  other  lands,  far,  far,  alas,  from  thee. 

Fare — fare  thee  well  once  more.     I  love  thee  not 

As  other  things  inanimate.     Thou  art 
The  cherish*d  mistress  of  my  youth ;  forgot 

Thou  never  canst  be  while  I  have  a  heart 
Launch'd  on  those  waters,  virild  with  storm  and  wind, 

I  know  not,  ask  not,  what  may  be  my  lot ; 
For,  torn  from  thee,  no  fear  can  touch  my  mind, 

Brooding  in  gloom  on  tliat  one  bitlcr  thought. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  LOVE,  BY  VENUS. 

Though  old  in  cunning,  as  in  yean, 

He  is  so  small,  that  like  a  child 
In  fore  and  form,  the  god  appears. 

And  sportive  like  a  boy,  and  wild ; 
Lightly  he  moves  from  place  to  place. 

In  none  at  rest,  in  none  content ; 
Delighted  some  new  toy  to  chase— 

Oil  childish  purpose  ever  bent 
Beware  !  to  childhood's  spirit  gay 

Is  added  more  than  childhood's  power ; 

And  you  ])crrhance  may  rue  the  hour 
That  saw  you  join  his  seeming  play. 

He  quirk  is  angcr'd,  and  as  quick 
His  short-lived  passion's  over  past. 

Like  summer  lightnings,  flashing  thick, 
But  flying  ere  a  l>olt  is  cast 

I've  seen,  myself,  as  'twere  together. 
Now  joy,  now  grief  assume  its  place, 

ShotUling  a  sort  of  April  weather, 
tJunsIiinc  and  rain  upon  his  face. 

Hi4  curling  hair  floats  on  the  wind, 
Like  Fortune's,  long  and  thick  before. 
And  rich  and  bright  as  golden  ore: 

Like  hers,  his  head  is  bald  behind. 

His  ruddy  face  is  strangely  bright, 

It  is  the  very  hue  of  fire, 
The  inward  spirit's  quenchless  light, 

The  glow  of  many  a  soft  desire. 
Ho  hides  his  eye  that  keenly  flashes. 

But  sometimes  steals  a  thrilling  glance 
From  'neath  his  drooping  silken  lashes, 

And  sometimes  looks  with  eye  askance ; 
But  seldom  ventures  he  to  gaze 

With  looks  direct  and  open  eye ; 

For  well  he  knows — the  urchin  sly — 
But  one  such  look  his  guile  betrays. 

His  tongue,  that  seems  to  have  left  just  then 
His  mother's  breast,  discourses  sweet. 

And  forms  his  lisping  infant  strain 
In  words  scarce  uttcr'd.  half-complete ; 

Yet,  wafted  on  a  winged  sigh, 

And  led  by  Flattery,  gentle  guide, 

Unseen  into  the  heart  they  fly. 

Its  coldness  melt,  and  tame  its  pride. 

In  smiles  that  hide  intended  wo. 
His  ruddy  lips  are  always  dress'd, 
As  flowers  conceal  the  listening  creat 

Of  the  coil'd  snake  that  lurks  below. 

In  carriage  courteous,  meek,  and  mild, 
Humble  in  speech,  and  soft  in  look. 

He  seem^  a  wandering  orphan  child. 
And  asks  a  shelter  in  some  nook 

Or  corner  left  unoccupied : 
But,  once  admitted  as  a  guest. 

By  slow  degrees  he  lays  aside 

'i'hat  lowly  port  and  look  distrets'd— 

Then  insolent  assumes  his  reign. 
Displays  his  captious,  high-bred  ain. 
His  causeless  pets  and  jealous  fears. 

His  fickle  fancy  and  unquiet  brain. 


EMBLEMS. 

Yox  rose,  that  bows  her  graceful  heaJ  to 
The  welcome  nsitant  that  brings  tbr : 

And  spreads  her  leave*  to  gather  from  th 
The  coolness  on  its  early  pinions  boru 

Listing  the  music  of  its  whispered  tale. 
And  giving  stores  of  perfume  in  reiun 

Though  fair  she  seem,  full  many  a  thorn  li 

Perhaps  a  worm  pollutes  her  bosom's  pri 

Yon  oak,  that  proudly  throws  his  arms  c 
Threshing  tlie  air  that  flies  their  freqoet 

And  lifts  his  haughty  crest  towards  the  < 
Daring  the  thunder  that  its  height  pro 

And  spreads  his  foliage  wide,  a  shelter  ni 
From  noonday  heats  to  guard  the  wetr) 

Though  strong  he  seem,  must  dread  the 

And  e'en  the  malice  of  the  feeble  wonn. 

The  moon,  that  sits  so  lightly  on  her  thro 
Gliding  majestic  on  her  silent  way, 

And  sends  her  silvery  beam  serenely  d<m 
'Mong  waving  boughs  and  frolic  Icsvei 

To  sleep  upon  the  bank  with  moss  o'eiigf^ 
Or  on  the  clear  waves,  dearer  far  tfasn 

Seems  purity  itself;  but  if  again 

We  look,  and  closely,  we  perceive  a  stiiD< 

Fit  emblems  all  of  thoee  unworthy  jovt 
On  which  our  passions  and  our  hopBi< 

We  wound  ourselves  to  seize  on  PletfOR 
Nor  see  their  worthleasness  until  too  b 

And  Power,  with  all  its  pomp  and  all  in 
Meets  oft  a  sudden  and  a  hapless  fiilie; 

And  Fame  of  gentle  deeds  and  daring  bi< 

Is  oflon  stain'd  by  blots  of  foulest  dye. 

Where  then  shall  man,  by  his  Cirat<j^'*^ 
Gifted  with  feelings  that  must  have  $P 

Aspiring  thoughts  and  hopes,  a  coantlc*! 
Affections  glowing  with  a  quenchlesf 

And  passions,  too,  in  dread  array  that  st 
To  aid  his  virtue  or  to  stamp  his  shar: 

Where  shall  he  fix  a  soul  thus  fonn*d  ar 

Fix  it  on  Goo,  and  it  shall  rise  to  Heave 


TO  A  LADY. 

LiKX  target  for  the  arrow's  aim, 
Like  snow  beneath  the  sunny  heal 

Like  wax  before  the  glowing  flame. 
Like  cloud  before  the  wind  that  fk 

I  am — 'tis  love  that  made  me  so. 

And,  lady,  still  thou  sayst  me  no. 

The  wound's  inflicted  by  thine  eyea, 
The  mortal  wound  to  hope  and  m 

Wliich  naught,  alas,  can  cicatrize. 
Nor  time,  nor  absence,  far  from  th 

Thou  art  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  wind. 

That  make  me  such ;  ah,  then  be  kii 

My  thoughts  are  darts,  my  soul  to  ai 
Thy  charms  the  sun,  to  blind  my  » 

My  wishes — ^ne'er  did  paaaion  light 
A  flame  more  pare  or  more  intent 

Love  all  these  arms  at  once  employs 

And  wounds,  and  dizzlea,  uid  dcatn 


J.  H.  BRIGHT. 


[Bora,  IIM.    DM.  ISn.] 


Jo3r  ATHAir  Hc]rn2reTO!r  Bricbt  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1804.     At  an  early  age 
^nrent  to  New  Toric,  where  he  resided  several 
after  which  he  renio%-ed  to  Albany,  and  sub- 
inently  to  Richmond,  in  Virprinia,  where  he  was 
ried.     In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  sailed  for 
,  K««v  Orleans,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 


city  was  induced  to  ascend  the  Missisgippi, 
part  in  a  mercantile  interest  at  Manchester, 
he  died,  very  Huddeiily,  in  the  Uiirty-tliird  i 
his  a^.  He  was  for  several  years  a  writer 
public  journals  and  literary  magazines,  un< 
siflrnature  of  <>  Viator."  His  poetry-  has  ucvi 
published  collectively. 


THE  VISIOX  OF  DEATH. 

T*BC  moon  was  high  in  the  autumn  sky, 
The  Stan  waned  cold  and  dim, 

VThere  hoanely  the  mighty  Oregon 

Peals  his  eternal  hymn ; 
And  the  prairie-grass  bent  its  seedy  heads 
Far  over  the  river's  brim. 

An  impalse  I  might  not  defy, 
Con«t(ain*d  my  footsteps  there, 

^'^hen  through  the  gloom  a  red  eye  bum*d 
With  6x*d  and  steady  glare ; 

And  a  huge,  misshapen  form  of  mist 
^'^'^Mn^d  in  the  midnight  air. 

^"J.out  it  spake :  «•  My  name  is  Death !" 
iotck  grew  my  blood,  and  chill — 
•p'Jse  of  fear  weighM  down  my  breath, 
And*^  beld  my  pulses  still ; 
j!!  *  Voice  from  that  unnatural  shade 
^'OtnpeU'dmetoitswiU. 

Th  *****  *  <P*^  •  dig  me  a  grave !" 
ij{J^^  Rioomy  monster  said, 

^^  '^ake  ft  deep,  and  long,  and  wide, 
^  p^  **  J>ury  me  my  dead." 

j^  jT^*^  without  sheet  or  shroud,  at  my  feet, 
_    ^**  x-usted  mattock  laid. 

»Y»      **^mbling  hand  the  tool  I  spann'd. 
Am!    ^^'^  ^^^  ^i^  blood,  and  cold, 

T|^  "^1*1  its  slimy  handle  hung 
And   x^   S>ay  and  ropy  mould ; 

B^     bought  to  detach  my  stiflenM  grasp, 
Could  not  loose  my  hold. 


Q         ^Cautiously  turn  up  the  sod ; 
J?  *  image  once  it  bore, 
^V^*)  "h<^l  ^  when  each  small  blade 


An.V 


fri^*7ic  snail  ne  wnen  ea 

\t\A  tv!'*^  '^*  ^'**  restore, 

^  •pl^^^  separoto  particles  shall  take 

'^'^  ehape  which  first  they  wore." 

X)*f  V»y  my  spade  the  soft  earth  pierced, 
y  toueh'd  the  festering  dead ; 
*i\^  Above  tier  the  corpses  lay, 

^  )eives  in  autumn  shed ; 
'f^  VQl^ra  cirrled,  and  flapp'd  his  wings, 
And  scream'd,  above  my  head. 


O,  then  I  sought  to  rest  my  brow, 

The  simdc  I  held,  its  prop ; 
«*  Toil  on !  toil  on  !"  scream'd  the  ugly  fi 

<*  My  servants  never  stop !  ^ 

Toil  on  !  toil  on  !  at  the  judprment-day 

Ye '11  have  a  glorious  crop !" 

Now,  whercsoe'er  I  turn'd  my  eyes, 

'Twas  horrible  to  sec 
How  the  grave  matle  bare  her  secret  wot 

And  discloHcd  herdeptliA  to  ine; 
While  the  ground  Itoneath  nie  heaved  an 

Like  the  billows  of  tlie  sea. 

The  spectre  skinn*d  his  yellow  tcctli — 

^  Ye  like  not  this,  I  trow  : 
Six  thousand  years  your  fellow-man 

Has  counted  me  his  f«)e, 
And  ever  when  he  cur^^l  I  iaugh'd, 

And  drew  my  fatal  l>ow. 

«*  And  generations  all  untold 
In  this  dark  spot  I  've  l-.iid — 

The  forest  ruler  and  the  young 
And  tender  Indian  mnid ; 

And  moulders  with  their  carcasses 
Behemoth  of  the  gUide. 

"  Yet  here  they  may  no  more  remain  ; 

I  fain  would  have  this  room  : 
And  they  must  seek  another  rest, 

Of  deeper,  lonelier  gloom ; 
Long  ages  since  I  mark'd  this  spot 

To  l)c  the  white  man's  tomb. 

«  Alreaily  his  coming  steps  I  hear, 
From  the  east's  remotest  line, 

While  over  his  advancing  hosts 
The  forward  banners  shine : 

And  where  he  builds  his  cities  and  town 
I  ever  must  build  mine." 

Anon  a  pale  and  silvery  mist 
Was  girdled  round  the  moon  : 

Slowly  the  dead  unclosed  their  eyes. 
On  midnight*B  solemn  noon. 

«  Ha !"  mutter'd  the  mocking  sprite,  "  1 1 
We've  wakcn'd  them  too  soon ! 

«  Now  marshal  all  the  numerous  host 
In  one  concentred  band. 
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And  hurry  them  to  the  west,*'  said  he, 

M  Where  ocean  meets  the  land : 
They  shall  regard  thy  bidding  voice. 

And  move  at  thy  command." 

Then  first  I  spake — the  sullen  corpse 

Stood  on  the  gloomy  sod, 
Like  the  dry  bones  the  prophet  raised. 

When  bidden  by  his  God  ; 
A  might  company,  so  vast, 

Each  on  the  other  trod. 

Tlicy  stalk'd  erect  as  if  alive, 

Yet  not  to  life  allied, 
But  like  the  pestilence  that  walks, 

And  wastrth  at  noontide, 
Corruption  animated,  or 

The  grave  personified. 

The  earth-worm  drew  his  slimy  trail 

Across  the  bloodless  cheek, 
And  the  carrion  bird  in  hot  haste  came 

To  gorge  his  thirsty  beak  ; 
But,  scared  by  the  living  banquet,  fled, 

Another  prey  to  seek. 

While  ever  as  on  their  way  they  moved. 

No  voice  they  gave,  nor  sound. 
And  before  and  behind,  and  about  their  sidef. 

Their  wither'd  arms  they  bound  ; 
As  the  beggar  clasps  his  skinny  hands 

His  tatter'd  garments  round. 

On,  on  we  went  through  the  livelong  night, 

Death  and  his  troop,  and  I ; 
We  turnM  not  aside  for  forest  or  stream 

Or  mountain  towering  high. 
But  straight  and  swifl  as  the  hurricane  sweeps 

Athwart  the  stormy  sky. 

Once,  once  I  stoppM,  where  something  gleam'd. 

With  a  bright  and  star-like  ray, 
And  I  stoopM  to  take  the  diamond  up 

From  the  grass  in  which  it  lay ; 
Twas  an  eye  that  from  its  socket  fell. 

As  some  wretch  toil*d  on  his  way. 

At  length  our  army  reach'd  the  verge 

Of  the  far-off  western  shore ; 
Death  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and  said, 

"  Ye  shall  remove  no  more." 
Tlic  ocean  hymnM  their  solemn  dirge. 

And  his  waters  swept  them  o'er. 

The  stars  went  out,  the  morning  smiled 

With  rosy  tints  of  light. 
The  bird  began  his  early  hymn. 

And  plumed  his  wings  for  flight : 
And  the  vision  of  death  was  broken  with 

The  breaking  up  of  night 


HE  WEDDED  AGAIN. 

Ere  death  had  quite  stricken  the  bloom  from  her 
check, 
Or  worn  cfT  the  smoothness  and  gloss  of  her  brow, 
When  our  quivering  lips  her  dear  name  could  not 
speak, 
And  our  liearts  vainly  strove  to  God's  judgment 
to  bow, 


He  estranged  himself  from  ns,  and  cheerfull; 
Sought  out  a  new  object,  and  wedded  again 

The  dust  had  scarce  settled  itself  on  her  lyr 
And  its  soiUnelting  tones  still  held  captive  t1 

While  we  look'd  for  her  fingers  to  glide  o'er  th( 
And  waited  in  fancy  her  sweet  voice  to  h 

He  turnM  from  her  harp  and  its  melody  the 

Sought  out  a  new  minstrel  and  wedded  agai 

The  turf  had  not  yet  by  a  stranger  been  troi 
Nor  the  pansy  a  single  leaf  shed  on  her  g 

The  cy  prefss  hml  not  taken  root  in  the  sod,  [ 
Nor  the  stone  lost  the  freshness  the  eculptc 

He  tum'd  from  these  mournful  remembrance* 

Wove  a  new  bridal  chaplct,  and  wedded  aga 

His  dwelling  to  us,  O,  how  lonely  and  sad! 

When  we  thought  of  the  light  death  had  i 
away. 
Of  the  warm  hearts  which  once  in  Hs  keeping  i 

And  that  one  was  now  widow'd  and  both  ind 
But  its  deep  desolation  had  fled  even  then- 
He  sought  a  new  idol,  and  wedded  again. 

But  c^  fhe  be  quite  blest  who  presides  at  his  1m 
Will  no  troublesome  vision  her  happy  home  s 

Of  a  future  love  luring  and  charming  her  loi 
When  she  with  our  lost  one  forgotten  is  li 

She  must  know  he  will  worship  some  other  star 

Seek  out  a  new  love,  and  be  wedded  again. 


SONG. 


Should  sorrow  o*er  thy  brow 

Its  darkened  shadovrs  fling, 
And  hopes  that  cheer  thee  now. 

Die  in  their  early  spring ; 
Should  pleasure  at  its  birth 

Fade  like  the  hues  of  event 
Turn  thou  away  from  earth,— > 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  hemven! 

If  ever  life  shall  seem 

To  thee  a  toilsome  way. 
And  gladness  eease  to  beam 

Upon  its  clouded  day ; 
If,  like  the  wearied  dove, 

O'er  shoreless  ocean  driven. 
Raise  thou  thine  eye  above,— 

There 's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven  I 
But,  O !  if  always  flowers 

Throughout  thy  pathwaj  UoonUt 
And  gayly  pass  the  hoars, 

Undimn'd  by  earthly  gloom ; 
Still  let  not  every  thought 

To  this  poor  world  be  given. 
Not  always  be  forgot 

Thy  better  rest  in  heaven ! 

When  sickness  pales  thy  cheek. 

And  dims  thy  lustrous  eye. 
And  pulses  low  and  weak 

Tell  of  a  time  to  dio-— 
Sweet  hope  shall  whisper  then, 

*<  Though  thou  from  earth  be  riven. 
There's  bliss  beyond  thy  ken,— 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven  I* 
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OTWAY  CURRY. 


[Born  1804.    Died  lf<&5.] 


CoLOVSL  James  Cubbt  of  Virginia  senred  in 
the  continental  army  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  revolutionaiy  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
with  the  forces  surrendered  by  General  Lin- 
coln at  Charleston  in  1780.  After  the  peace 
he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  distinguished  himself  in 
civil  affairs,  rose  to  be  a  judge,  and  was  one  of  the 
electors  of  President  who  gave  the  vote  of  that 
state  for  Jambs  Mokroe.  His  son,  Otwat 
CuHBTy  was  born  in  what  is  now  Greenfield, 
Highland  county,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
1804,  and  having  received  such  instruction  as  was 
oflered  in  the  common  school,  and  declining  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  law,  he  proceeded  to 
Cbilicothe,  and  there  worked  several  years  as  a 
carpenter,  improving  his  mind  meanwhile  by  in- 
dustrious but  discursive  reading  during  his  leisure 
hours,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  most  popular 
contemporary  literature,  and  a  capacity  for  writing 
which  was  creditably  illustrated  from  time  to  time 
in  essays  for  the  press. 

He  now  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  found 
more  profitable  employment,  and  in  1827  pub- 
lished in  the  journals  of  that  city,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  *<Abdallah,"  several  poems  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  and  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  William  D.  GALLAanER  and 
other  young  men  of  congenial  tastes.  At  this 
period  he  was  a  frequent  player  on  the  flute ;  his 
music,  as  well  as  his  poetiy,  was  pensive  and 
dreamy ;  and  his  personal  manners  were  singu- 
larly modest  and  engaging.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  December,  1828,  the  young  carpenter  was 
married,  and  setting  out  on  his  travels,  he  worked 
at  various  places  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  sending  back  occasional  lite- 
rary performances  to  his  friends  in  Cincinnati, 


which  kept  alive  their  friendly  interest,  and  greatly 
increased  his  good  reputation. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  experiences  in  the  South, 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  for  some  time  turned  his 
attention  to  farming,  in  bis  native  town.  In  1836 
and  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  an4 
while  attending  to  his  duties  at  Columbus  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  G.VLLAr.HER  in  the  publication  of 
«'  The  Hesperian,"  a  monthly  magazine,  of  which 
the  first  number  was  issued  in  May,  1838.  In 
1839  he  removed  to  Maysville,  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Union  county,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1842  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  during  the  session  of  the  following 
winter,  «*The  Hesperian*'  having  been  discon- 
tinued, purchased  the  "Torch  Light,"  a  news- 
paper printed  at  Xenia,  Green  county,  which  he 
edited  two  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  ho 
retired  to  Maysville,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Convention  for  forming  a  new 
Constitution;  in  1831  he  bought  the  •*Scioto 
Gazette,'*  a  journal  published  at  Chilicothc;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1854  returned  again  to  Mays- 
ville, was  made  District  Attorney,  and  in  what 
seemed  to  be  an  opening  career  of  success,  died 
suddenly,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1855. 

Mr.  Curry  wrote  much,  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
verse,  and  always  with  apparent  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  He  was  many  years  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  and  his  poems  are 
frequently  marked  by  a  fine  religious  enthusiasm, 
which  appears  to  have  been  as  characteristic  of 
his  temper  as  their  more  strictly  poetical  quali- 
ties were  of  his  intellect  In  dying  he  remarked 
to  a  friend  that  one  of  his  earliest  compositions, 
entitled  ♦*  Kingdom  Come,"  embodied  the  beUef 
and  hope  of  his  life  and  death. 


THE  GREAT  HEREAFTER.* 

'T  IS  sweet  to  think  when  struggling 

The  goal  of  life  to  win. 
That  just  beyond  the  shores  of  time 

The  better  years  begin. 

When  through  the  nameless  ages 

I  cast  my  longing  eyes. 
Before  me,  like  a  boundless  sea. 

The  Great  Hereafter  lies. 

Along  its  brimming  bosom 

Perpetual  summer  smiles ; 
And  gathers,  like  a  golden  robe. 

Around  the  emerald  isles. 

'^  In  the  great  hereafter  I  see  the  fyilAlment  of  my  de- 

L     Yea,  amid  all  this  turmoil  and  humiliation  1  eutor 

minndj  upon  Its  rest  and  glory.**— T/ie  Huffuaioi, 


There  in  the  blue  long  distance. 
By  lulling  breezes  fanned, 

I  seem  to  see  the  flowering  groves 
Of  old  Deulah*s  land. 

And  far  beyond  the  islands 
That  gem  the  wave  serene, 

The  imago  of  the  cloudless  shore 
Of  holy  Heaven  is  seen. 

Unto  tho  Great  Hereafter — 
Aforetime  dim  and  dark — 

I  fi'cely  now  and  gladly  give 
Of  life  tho  wandering  bark. 

And  in  the  for-oflf  haven, 

When  shadowy  seas  are  passed. 

By  angel  hands  its  quivering  sails 

Shall  all  be  furled  at  last! 
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KINGDOM  COME. 

I  DO  not  believe  the  sad  story 

Of  ages  of  sleep  in  the  tomb ; 
I  shall  pass  far  away  to  the  glory 

And  grandeur  of  Kingdom  Come. 
The  paleness  of  death,  and  its  stUlness, 

May  rest  on  my  brow  for  awhile ; 
And  my  spirit  may  lose  in  its  chillness 

The  splendour  of  hope*s  happy  smile; 

But  the  gloom  of  the  grave  will  be  transient. 

And  light  as  the  slumbers  of  worth ; 
And  then  I  shall  blend  with  the  ancient 

And  beautiful  forms  of  the  earth. 
Through  the  climes  of  the  sky,  and  the  bowers 

Of  bliss,  evermore  I  shall  roam, 
Wearing  crowns  of  the  stars  and  the  flowers 

That  glitter  in  Kingdom  Come. 

The  friends  who  have  parted  before  me 

From  lifers  gloomy  passion  and  pain, 
When  the  shadow  of  death  passes  o'er  me 

Will  smile  on  me  fondly  again. 
Their  voices  are  lost  in  the  soundless 

Retreats  of  their  endless  home,      * 
But  soon  we  shall  meet  in  the  boundless 

Effulgence  of  Kingdom  Come. 


THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  EVE. 

Not  in  the  golden  morning 

Shall  faded  forms  return, 
For  languidly  and  dimly  then 

The  lights  of  memory  bum: 

Nor  when  the  noon  nnfoldeth 

Its  sunny  light  and  smile, 
Fur  these  unto  their  bright  repose 

The  wondering  spirit  wile : 
But  when  the  stars  are  wending 

Their  radiant  way  on  high, 
And  gentle  winds  are  whispering  back 

The  music  of  the  sky ; 

O,  then  those  starry  millions 

Their  streaming  banners  weave. 
To  marshal  on  their  wildering  way 

The  Armies  of  the  Eve: 
The  dim  and  shadowy  armies 

Of  our  unquiet  dreams, 
Whose  footsteps  brush  the  feathery  fern 

And  print  the  sleeping  streams. 

We  meet  them  in  the  calmness 

Of  high  and  holier  climes; 
We  greet  them  with  the  blesMd  namee 

Of  old  and  happier  times. 

And,  marching  in  the  starlight 

Above  the  sleeping  dust. 
They  .freshen  all  the  fountain-springs 

Of  our  undying  trust 

Around  our  every  pathway 
In  beauteous  ranks  they  roam. 

To  guide  us  to  the  dreamy  rest 
Of  our  eternal  home. 


TO  A  MIDNIGHT  PHANTOM. 

Pale,  melancholy  one ! 

Why  art  thou  lingering  herel 
Memorial  of  dark  ages  gone, 

Herald  of  darkness  near: 
Thou  stand'st  immortal,  undefiled" 
Even  thou,  the  unknown,  the  strange 
wild, 

Spell-word  of  mortal  fear. 

Thou  art  a  shadowy  form, 

A  dreamlike  thing  of  air; 
My  very  sighs  thy  robes  deform. 

So  firail,  so  passing  fair — 
Thy  crown  is  of  the  &bled  gema, 
The  bright  ephemeral  diadems 

That  unseen  spirits  wear. 

Thou  hast  revealed  to  me 

The  lore  of  phantom  song. 
With  thy  wild,  fearful  melody. 

Chiming  the  whole  night  long 
Forebodings  of  untimely  doom. 
Of  sorrowing  years  and  dying  gloom. 

And  unrequited  wrong. 

Through  all  the  dreary  night, 

Thine  icy  hands,  that  now 
Send  to  the  brain  their  maddening  Ui 

Have  pressed  upon  my  brow — 
My  phrenzied  thoughts  all  wildly  Uer 
With  spell-wrought  shapes  that  ron 
wend, 

Or  down  in  mockery  bow. 

Away,  pale  form,  away— 

The  break  of  mom  is  nigh, 
And  far  and  dim,  beyond  the  day 

The  eternal  night-glooms  lie; 
Art  thou  a  dweller  in  the  dread 
Assembly  of  the  mouldering  dead, 

Or  in  the  worlds  on  high! 

Art  thou  of  the  blue  waves. 

Or  of  yon  starry  clime — 
An  inmate  of  the  ocean  graves. 

Or  of  the  heavens  sublime  1 
Is  thy  mysterious  place  of  rest 
The  eternal  mansions  of  the  bleat. 

Or  the  dim  shores  of  timet 

Hast  thou  forever  won 

A  high  and  glorious  name. 
And  proudly  grasped  and  girdled  on 

The  panoply  of  fiune — 
Or  wanderest  thou  on  weary  wing 
A  lonely  and  a  nameless  thing, 

Unchangingly  the  same  ! 


Thou  answerest  not    The 

And  hidden  things  that  lie  * 
Beyond  the  grave,  are  unrevealed. 

Unseen  by  mortal  eye — 
Thy  dreamy  home  is  all  unknown. 
For  spirits  freed  by  death  alone 

May  win  the  viewless  sky. 


WILLIAM  CKOSWELL. 


[Beni.lMi.    Dlcd,U»l.] 


AM  Cboswell  was  bom  at  Hudaon,  in 
k,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1804. 
r,  then  editor  of  a  literary  and  political 
n  a  few  years  became  a  clergyman  of 
'opal  church,  and  removed  to  New  Ha- 
necticut,  where  the  son  was  prepared  for 
'  Mr.  Joel  Joxes,  since  well  known  as 
!  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn- 

He  was  graduated  at  New  Haven,  in 
:,  with  his  brother  Sherman,  soon  aAer 
select  school  in  that  city,  which  was  sur- 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  after 

passed  nearly  four  years  in  desultory 
I  the  house  of  his  father.  An  invitation  to 
licine,  with  an  uncle,  was  declined,  part- 
1  unconquerable  aversion  to  surgical  ex- 

and  a  short  experience  of  the  editorial 
I,  in  the  office  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Edwin 
.L,  of  the  Albany  Argus,  discouraged  all 
of  devotion  to  the  press  and  to  politics, 
mmer  before  his  twentieth  birth-day,  his 
a  for  talents  was  such  that  the  public 
4  of  Hartford  requested  him  to  deliver 
n  on  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
ndence,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
Dg  a  poem  of  several  hundred  lines  for 
se  in  prose.  In  1826,  after  much  hesi- 
ising  from  the  modesty  of  his  nature, 
ense  of  the  dignity  of  the  priestly  office, 
d  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
copal  Church,  in  New  York,  and  there, 
equently  under  Bishop  Brownsll,  in 

pursued  the  usual  course  of  professional 
onducting  meanwhile  for  two  years,  with 
NE,  now  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
erscy,  a  religious  newspaper  called  **  The 
1  Watchman."  An  intimate  friendship 
menced  between  Mr.  Cboswell  and  Mr. 
ended  only  with  Mr.  Croswell's  life. 
IS  never  been  in  closer  bonds  with  man," 
Bishop,  in  a  discourse  on  his  death,  *<  than 
ne,  for  five  and  twenty  years." 
)ane  having  resigned  his  professorship  in 
:ton  College,  Hartford,  to 'become  rector 
y  church,  in  Boston, the  editorship  of  the 
)al  Watchman"  was  relinquished;  and 
r  Mr.  Cboswell  received  priest's  orders, 
he  too  went  to  Boston,  where  for  eleven 
was  settled  as  muiister  of  Christ  church. 
mod  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  passing  most 
ne  in  <*  the  cloister,"  a  room  fitted  up  in 
of  the  church  for  his  study,  and  at  the 
m,  attended  with  singular  faithfulness 
jties  of  his  calling,  while  he  kept  up  a 
quaintance  with  literature  and  art,  and 
w  men  of  congenial  tastes  and  pursuits. 


When  Mr.  Doanb  became  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  New  Jersey,  Boston  no  longer 
possessed  its  most  agreeable  charm  for  his  friend, 
and  he  wrote : 

«T0  O.W.D. 

**  I  miss  thee  At  the  morning  tide, 

The  glorious  hour  of  prime ; 
I  miss  thee  more,  when  djiy  has  died. 

At  bleM^d  evening  time. 
Ai  slide  the  aching  hours  awaj. 

Still  art  thou  unforgot ; 
Sleeping  or  waking,  night  and  daj. 

When  do  I  mia  thee  not  t 

"  How  ean  I  pass  that  gladsome  door. 

Where  every  fkvorite  room 
Thy  preeenoe  made  so  bright  beft>re 

Is  loneliness  and  gloom  ? — 
Each  place  where  most  thou  lov'dst  to  he, 

Thy  home,  thy  house  of  prayer, 
Seem  yearning  for  thy  company : 

I  miss  thee  everywhere." 

He  also  addressed  the  youthful  bishop  the  follow- 
ing sonnet,  which  seems  now  to  have  had  a  sort 
of  prophetic  significance. 

"  AD  AMICUM. 
'^  Let  no  gainsaying  lips  despise  thy  youth; 
Like  his,  the  great  Apostle's  fitvorite  son. 
Whose  early  rule  at  ^phuses  begun : 

Thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim— Light  and  Truth- 
Be  thy  protection  tmm  the  Iloly  One : 
And  for  thy  flery  trials,  be  there  shed 

A  sevenfold  grace  on  thine  anointed  liead, 
Till  thy  *  right  onward'  course  shall  all  be  run. 

And  when  thy  earthly  championship  is  through. 
Thy  warfiire  fought,  thy  battle  won, 

And  heaven's  own  palms  of  triumph  bright  in  view, 
May  this  thy  thrilling  welcome  be :  *  Well  donel 

Because  thou  hast  been  ikithful  over  lew, 

A  mightier  rule  be  thine,  0  serrant  good  and  true.' " 

In  1840  Mr.  Croswell  resigned  the  rectorship 
of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  to  accept  that  of  8t. 
Peter's,  in  Auburn,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  during  which  period  he  was  married 
to  an  estimable  woman  of  Boston ;  and  this  last 
circumstance  was  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
return  to  that  city,  in  1844,  though  the  chief  cause 
was  doubtless  his  sympathy  with  several  of  his  old 
friends  there  as  to  those  views  which  are  known 
in  the  Episcopal  church  as  **  Tractarian."  A  new 
parish  was  organized,  the  church  of  the  Advent 
was  erected,  and  he  became  its  rector,  with  a  con- 
gregation in  which  were  the  venerable  poet  Da- 
KA,  his  son,  the  author  of**  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,"  and  other  persons  of  social  and  intellectual 
eminence.  Of  the  unhappy  controversy  which 
ensued  between  the  rector  of  the  Advent  and  his 
bishop  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ;  nor,  were 

it  otherwise,  am  I  sufficiently  familiar  with  its 
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merits  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  either  party  in 
a  statement  of  it.  This  controversy  was  a  con- 
tinual pain  to  Dr.  Croswbll,  and  his  more  inti- 
mate friends,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  un- 
der the  most  impressive  circumstances,  on  Sunday, 
the  nmth  of  November,  1861,  just  seven  years 
aHer  his  return  to  Boston.  He  had  preached 
in  the  morning  and  durii\g  the  afternoon  service, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  children  of  the  con- 
gregation, his  strength  suddenly  failed,  he  gave 
out  a  hymn,  repeated  with  touching  pathos  a 
prayer,  and  in  a  feeble  voice,  while  still  kneeling, 
pronounced  the  apostolic  benediction,  and  in  a 
little  while  was  dead. 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Croswell,  his  aged  fa- 
ther, who  had  previously  been  occupied  with  the 


arrangement  of  materials  for  his  own 
that  they  might  be  written  by  hia  son,  I 
lished  a  most  interesting  biography  of  t 
and  in  this  is  the  only  collection  of  hh 
which  has  appeared,  except  a  amall  on 
Bishop  DoANE  many  years  ago  added  to 
tion  of  Keble*8  ^  Christian  Year." 

Dr.  Cboswell  had  a  fine  Uste  in  literat 
among  his  poems  are  many  of  remarkab 
and  sweetness.  They  are  for  the  most  par 
nirs  of  bis  friendships,  or  of  the  vicissitude 
religious  life,  and  seem  to  have  been  natu 
unstudied  expressions  of  his  feelings. 
DoANE  well  describes  him  by  saying  **l 
more  unwritten  poetry  in  him"  than  any  i 
ever  knew. 


THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

**  But  fven  unto  this  day.  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil 
Is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheles^s,  when  it  shnll  turn  to 
the  Lord,  the  veil  sliall  be  talcen  away."— St.  Pavl. 

I  SAW  them  in  their  synngogue, 

As  in  their  ancient  day. 
And  never  from  my  memory 

The  scene  will  fade  away. 
For,  dazzling  on  my  vision,  still 

The  latticed  galleries  shine 
With  Israers  loveliest  daughters, 

In  their  beauty  half-divine ! 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbath  eve, — 

The  solitary  light 
Sheds,  minglod  with  the  hues  of  day, 

A  lustre  nothing  bright ; 
On  swarthy  brow  and  piercing  glance 

It  falls  with  saddening  tinge. 
And  dimly  gilds  the  Pharisee's 

Phylacteries  and  fringe. 
The  two-leaved  doors  slide  slow  apart 

Before  the  eastern  screen. 
As  rise  the  Hebrew  harmonies. 

With  chanted  prayers  between. 
And  mid  the  tissued  vails  disclose  J, 

Of  many  a  gorgeous  dye, 
£nvoIo{)ed  in  their  jewell'd  scarfs^ 

The  sacred  records  lie. 

Robed  in  his  sacerdotal  vest, 

A  silvery-headed  man 
With  voice  of  solemn  cadence  o'er 

The  backward  letters  ran. 
And  often  yet  methinks  I  see 

The  glow  and  power  that  sate 
Upon  hitt  face,  as  forth  he  spread 

The  roll  immaculate. 

And  fervently  that  hour  I  pray'd, 

That  from  the  mighty  scroll 
Its  light,  in  burning  characters, 

Might  break  on  every  soul. 
That  on  their  harden'd  hearts  the  veil 

Might  be  no  longer  dark, 
But  be  forever  rent  in  twain 

Like  that  before  the  ark. 


For  yet  the  tenfold  film  shall  fall, 

O,  Judah !  from  thy  sight, 
And  every  eye  l)e  purged  to  read 

Thy  testbnonies  right. 
When  thou,  with  all  Me<«8iah*9  si- ' 

In  C  Hill  ST  distinctly  seen. 
Shall,  by  Jehovah's  nameless  nas^ 

Invoke  the  Nazarene. 


THE  CLOUDS. 
**  Goud  land !    Gorgeous  land  !** — CoL^^ 

I  CATfiroT  look  above  and  see 
Yon  high-piled,  pillowy  mass 

Of  evening  cloudii,  so  swimmingly 
■In  gold  and  purple  pass. 

And  think  not.  Loan,  how  thou  wa^ 
On  Israel's  desert  way, 

Before  them,  in  thy  shadowy  screen* 
Pavilion'd  all  the  day  I 

Or.  of  those  roWs  of  gorireous  hue 

Which  the  Redeemer  wore. 
When,  raviehM  from  his  followers'  r^ 

Aloft  his  flight  he  bore. 
When  lifted,  as  on  mighty  wing, 

He  curtained  his  ascent. 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  went  triumph 

Above  the  firmament. 

Is  it  a  trail  of  that  same  pall 

Of  manj'-colour'd  dyes. 
That  high  above,  o'ermantling  all. 

Hangs  midway  down  the  skies^^ 
Or  borders  of  those  sweeping  folds 

Which  shall  be  all  unfurl'd 
About  the  Saviour,  when  he  holds 

His  judgment  on  the  world  ? 

For  in  like  manner  as  he  went,— 

My  soul,  hast  thou  forgiH  ? — 
Shall  be  his  terrible  descent. 

When  man  expectelh  not ! 
Strength,  Son  of  man,  against  that  h 

Bo  to  our  spirits  given. 
When  thou  shalt  come  again  with  pC 

Upon  the  clouds  of  heaven ' 
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forget 
f  that  day 

making  thoughts,  nor  yet 
take  away ! 
renew  the  rites 
but  mystic  chain 
jruD  unites, 
part  again. 

op*8  form  I  see, 
thrilling  tone 
authority 
jroi)  alone; 
then  I  knelt, 
e  me  stands, 
,  as  then  I  felt, 
»f  hb  hands. 

in  meet  array, 
pint  fails, 
:hem  down  to  pray 
nccl-rails ; 
amcntal  host 

are  by, 

dice  its  utterance  lost, 
m'd  many  an  eye. 

my  vision  rose, 

sles  I  see, 

shion'd  book  repose 

:tity,— 

e  marble  niche, 

ook  and  key, 

op's  tomb  shone  rich 

tracery; 

le  baptismal  font, 
le  unchanged, 
IS  was  wont, 
arranged ; 
the  plate,  the  cup, 
covering  shine. 
Is  are  lifted  up 
read  and  wine. 

nonial  past, 

apart 

ID,  from  first  to  last, 

k1  heart ; 

n,  with  pledges  dire, 

nd  roan  have  heard, 

y  truth  entire, 

in  word. 

thy  holy  place 

oilers  three, 
>eanest  servant,  grace 
1  degree; 
h*d  from  above, 
ice  tried, 

tionoured,  and  in  love 
a  edified! 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

The  thickly-woven  boughs  they  wreathe 

Through  every  haUow*d  fane 
A  soft,  reviving  odour  breathe 

Of  summer*s  gentle  reign ; 
And  rich  the  ray  of  mild  green  light 

Which,  like  an  emerald's  glow. 
Comes  struggling  through  the  latticed  height 

Upon  the  crowds  below. 

O,  let  the  streams  of  solemn  thought 

Which  in  those  temples  rise. 
From  deeper  sources  spring  than  aught 

Dependent  on  the  skies : 
Then,  though  the  summer's  pride  departs, 

And  winter's  withering  chill 
Rests  on  the  cheerless  woods,  our  hearts 

Shall  be  unchanging  still. 


THE  DEATH  OF  STEPHEN. 

With  awful  dread  his  murderers  shook, 

As,  radiant  and  serene. 
The  lustre  of  his  dying  look 

Was  like  an  angel's  seen ; 
Or  Moses'  face  of  paly  light. 

When  down  the  mount  he  trod. 
All  glowing  from  the  glorious  sight 

And  presence  of  his  God. 

To  us,  with  all  his  constancy. 

Be  his  rapt  vision  given. 
To  look  above  by  faith,  and  see 

Revealments  bright  of  heaven. 
And  power  to  speak  our  triumphs  out. 

As  our  last  hour  draws  near. 
While  neither  clouds  of  fear  nor  doubt 

Before  our  view  appear. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Wx  come  not  with  a  costly  store, 

O  Loan,  like  them  of  old. 
The  masters  of  the  starry  lore. 

From  Ophir's  shore  of  gold : 
No  weepings  of  the  incense  tree 

Are  with  the  gifts  we  bring, 
No  olorous  myrrh  of  Araby 

Blends  with  our  ofibring. 

But  still  our  love  would  bring  its  best, 

A  spirit  keenly  tried 
By  fierce  afiliction*8  fiery  test. 

And  seven  times  purified : 
The  fragrant  graces  of  the  mind. 

The  virtues  that  delight 
To  give  their  perfume  out,  will  find 

Acceptance  in  thy  sight 
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Mr.  PRXimci  is  a  natiye  of  Preston,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  was  educated  at  Brown  University, 
in  Providence,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1823. 
He  edited  for  several  years,  at  Hartford,  «*The 
New  England  Weekly  Review,"  in  connection,  I 
believe,  with  John  G.  Whittieb;  and  in  1831 


he  removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  when 
since  conducted  the  «  Journal,**  of  that  ( 
of  the  most  popular  gazettes  ever  puhlishe 
country.  Nearly  all  his  poems  were  wriu« 
he  was  in  the  university.  They  have  nr 
published  collectively. 
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THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

'T  IS  midnight's  holy  hour — and  silence  now 
Is  brooding,  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.  Hark !  on  the  winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling;  'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.    No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood, 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest, 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud ;  the  air  is  stirr'd. 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh ;  and  on  yon  cloud. 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand,     [form. 
Young  Spring,  bright  Bummer,  Autumn's  solemn 
And  Winter  with  his  aged  locks,  and  breathe 
In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 
fake  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year. 
Gone  from  the  earth  forever.    'T  is  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Within  the  deep, 
'Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim. 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  pass'd  away, 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.    That  spectre  lifts 
The  coffin-lid  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  love, 
And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale 
Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 
O'er  what  has  pass'd  to  nothingness.    The  year 
Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow. 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart     In  its  swift  course, 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful. 
And  they  are  not     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man,  and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  throng'd 
The  bright  and  joyous,  and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard,  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded.    It  pass'd  o'er 
The  battle-plain,  where  sword  and  spear  and  shield 
Flash'd  in  the  light  of  midday — and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shiver'd,  and  the  grass. 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crush'd  and  mouldering  skeleton.    It  came 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve ; 
Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air. 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 


In  the  dim  land  of  dreams.  Remorselfff 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe— wht 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  meh 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  1  On,  still  on 
He  presses,  and  forever.  The  proud  Hrf 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths^ ' 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sv 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain-crag, — but  *I 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weari 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain 
His  rushing  pinion.  Revolutions  sweef 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the 
Of  dreaming  sorrow ;  cities  rise  and  siii 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 
Spring,  blazing,  from  the  ocean,  and  go 
To  their  mysterious  caverns ;  mountaim 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blacken'd  cliflTi 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain ;  new  empi 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuri 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalauc 
Startling  the  nations ;  and  the  very  stai 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  Go. 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths. 
And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  t 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  and  f 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void : — yet  T 
Time,  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce 
Dark,  stern,  all-pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY. 

Ladt,  I  love,  at  eventide. 

When  stars,  as  now,  are  on  the  wi 
To  stray  in  loneliness,  and  muse 

Upon  the  one  dear  form  that  gave 
Its  sunlight  to  my  boyhood ;  oft 
That  same  sweet  look  sinks,  still  am] 
Upon  my  spirit,  and  appears 
As  lovely  as  in  by-gone  years. 

Eve's  low,  faint  wind  is  breathing  no 
With  deep  and  souMike  murmurii 

Through  the  dark  pines ;  and  thy  sv 
Seem  borne  on  its  mysterious  winj 
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QUflingi  nd  and  lone, 

Lady,  adieu !  to  other  climes 

1  noon,  that  thrilling  tone 

I  go,  from  joy,  and  hope,  and  thee ; 

vind,  low,  wild,  and  dear, 

A  weed  on  Time's  dark  waters  thrown. 

the  dreaming  air. 

A  wreck  on  life's  wild-heaving  sea; 

zalm  wing  is  on  my  brow, 
of  peace  my  spirit  lull, 

I  go;  but  0,  the  past,  the  past ! 
Its  spell  is  o'er  my  being  cast, — 
And  stiU,  to  Love's  remember'd  eves. 

9  a  misty  star, 

oats  dim  and  beautiful ; 

With  all  but  hope,  my  spirit  cleaves. 

t  gentle  moonbeam  smiles 

Adieu !  adieu !     My  farewell  words 

reams  and  dark-green  isles, 

Are  on  my  lyre,  and  their  wild  flow 

our'd  down  the  sky. 

Is  faintly  dying  on  the  chords, 

It  form  seems  stealing  by. 

Broken  and  tuneless.    Be  it  so ! 

picture,  shrined 

Thy  name — 0,  may  it  never  swell 

I  um ;  the  wing  of  yean 
not,  for  there  it  glows. 

My  strain  again — ^yet  long  'twill  dwell 

Shrined  m  my  heart,  unbreathed,  unspoken — 

y  «  weaknesses  and  tears  ;** 

A  treasured  word — a  chcrish'd  token. 

1  its  still  recess, 
love  and  holiness. 

• 

)eing,  dark  and  dull, 

almost  beautiful 

THE  DEAD  MARINER. 

not  fade  away ; 

Slvkp  on,  sleep  on !  above  thy  corse 

itillness  of  my  heart, 

The  winds  their  Sabbath  keep ; 

ightness  I  have  mused 

The  waves  are  round  thee,  and  thy  breast 

it  is  a  part 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  deep. 

:e ;  a  dear  flower 

O'er  thee  mild  eve  her  beauty  flings, 

r  Heaven :  mom*s  earliest  hoar 

And  there  the  white  gull  lifls  her  wings. 

Jews,  and  its  blue  eye 

And  the  blue  halcyon  loves  to  lave 

ts  upon  the  sky. 

Her  plumage  in  the  deep  blue  wave. 

e,  my  visions  cling 

Sleep  on ;  np  willow  o'er  thee  bends 

shrine  of  buried  years ; 

With  melancholy  air. 

wat !  it  is  too  bright. 

No  violet  springs,  nor  dewy  rose 

)eautiful  for  tears ; 

Its  soul  of  love  lays  bare ; 

bless'd ;  though  life  is  made 

But  there  the  sea-flower,  bright  and  young, 

e,  and  a  shade, 

Is  sweetly  o'er  thy  slumbers  flung. 

5  left  the  vacant  breast 

And,  like  a  weeping  mourner  fair. 

-we  have  been  bless'd ! 

The  pale  flag  hangs  its  tresses  there. 

se  sofl,  those  summer  eyes, 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ;  the  glittering  depths 

T  favourite  stream  we  stood. 

Of  ocean's  coral  caves 

ur  mingling  shadows  there, 

Are  thy  bright  urn — thy  requiem 

in  the  deep-blue  flood, 

The  music  of  its  waves ; 

:hantment     0  !  we  felt. 

The  purple  gems  forever  burn 

'e's  pure  shrine,  we  knelt, 

In  fadeless  beauty  round  thy  um. 

weet,  and  all  its  hours 

And,  pure  and  deep  as  infant  love. 

im  of  love  and  flowers. 

The  blue  sea  rolls  its  waves  above. 

^eet     Our  hopes  went  by 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ;  the  fearful  wrath 

upon  the  unbroken  sea ; 

Of  mingling  cloud  and  deep 

ings  the  spirit  back 

May  leave  its  wild  and  stormy  track 

lying  melody ; 

Above  thy  place  of  sleep ; 

id  her  early  shrine. 

But,  when  the  wave  has  sunk  to  rest. 

heir  dewy  chaplets  twine. 

As  now,  'twill  murmur  o'er  thy  breast, 

IS  brightest  garland  wreathes. 

And  the  bright  victims  of  the  sea 

best  incense  breathes. 

Perchance  will  make  their  home  with  thee. 

flown — yet  parted  hours 

Sleep  on ;  thy  corse  is  far  away. 

epths  of  memory  lie. 

But  love  bewails  thee  yet ; 

IS  in  the  silent  blue 

For  thee  the  heart-wrung  sigh  is  breathed, 

1  deep  and  brilliant  sky ; 

And  lovely  eyes  are  wet : 

ght  flashes  seem  again 

And  she,  thy  young  and  beauteous  bride, 

te  glowing  chain 

Her  thoughts  are  hovering  by  thy  side. 

X.    Can  it  be 

As  oft  she  turns  to  view,  with  tears. 

a  mockery  1 

The  Eden  of  departed  yearn.                                    V 
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SABBATH  EVENING. 

How  calmly  sinks  the  parting  snn ! 

Yet  twilight  lingers  still ; 
And  beautiful  as  dream  of  Heaven 

It  slumbers  on  the  hill ; 
Earth  sleeps,  with  all  her  glorious  things, 
Beneath  the  Holy  Spirits  wings. 
And,  rendering  back  the  hues  above, 
Seems  resting  in  a  trance  of  love. 

Round  yonder  rocks  the  forest-trees 

In  shadowy  groups  recline. 
Like  saints  at  evening  bow'd  in  prayer 

Around  their  holy  shrine ; 
And  through  their  leaves  the  night-winds  blow 
So  calm  and  still,  their  music  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  voice  of  prayer, 
Soft  echo'd  on  the  evening  air. 

And  yonder  western  throng  of  clouds, 

Retiring  from  the  sky, 
So  calmly  move,  so  softly  glow, 

They  seem  to  fancy's  eye 
Bright  creatures  of  a  better  sphere. 
Come  down  at  noon  to  worship  here^ 
And,  from  their  sacrifice  of  love, 
Returning  to  their  home  above. 

The  blue  isles  of  the  golden  sea, 

The  night-arch  floating  by, 
The  flowers  that  gaze  upon  the  heavens^ 

The  bright  streams  leaping  by, 
Arc  living  with  reIigion--decp 
On  earth  and  sea  iu  glories  sleep, 
And  mingle  vrith  the  starlight  rays. 
Like  the  soft  light  of  parted  days. 

The  spirit  of  the  holy  eve 

Comes  through  the  silent  air 
To  feeling's  hidden  spring,  and  wakes 

A  gush  of  music  there ! 
And  the  far  depths  of  ether  beam 
So  passing  fair,  we  almost  dream 
That  we  can  rise,  and  wander  through 
Their  open  paths  of  trackless  blue. 

Each  soul  Is  flUM  with  glorious  dreams. 

Each  pulse  is  beating  wild ; 
And  thought  is  soaring  to  the  shrine 

Of  glory  undcfiled ! 
And  holy  aspirations  start, 
Like  blessed  angels,  from  the  heart. 
And  bind — for  earth's  dark  tics  are  riven— 
Our  spirits  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 


TO  A  LADY. 

I  THiif  K  of  thee  when  morning  springs 
From  sleep,  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew, 

And«  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  her  wings 
Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue. 

And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  love 
O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free. 

And  sent  in  music  from  the  grove, 
I  think  of  thee — ^I  think  of  thee. 


I  think  of  thee,  when,  soft  sind  wide. 
The  evening  spreads  her  robes  of  light 

And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bride. 
Sits  blushing  in  the  arms  of  night 

And  when  the  moon's  sweet  crescent  sprii 
In  light  o'er  heaven's  deep,  waveless  st 

And  stars  are  forth,  like  blessed  things, 
I  think  of  thee — I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee ; — ^that  eye  of  flame. 
Those  tresses,  falling  bright  and  free. 

That  brow,  where  «  Beauty  writes  hernai 
I  thmk  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 


WRITTEN  AT  MY  MOTHER'S  GR 

Thx  trembling  dew-drops  fitll 
Upon  the  shutting  flowers ;  like  souls  at  i 
The  stars  shine  gloriously :  and  all 
Save  me,  are  blest. 

Mother,  I  love  thy  grave  ! 
The  violet,  with  its  blossoms  blue  and  mi 
Waves  o'er  thy  head ;  when  shall  it  ^ 
Above  thy  child? 

'T  is  a  sweet  flower,  yet  must 
Its  bright  leaves  to  the  coming  tempest  b 
Dear  mother,  'tis  thine  emblem;  du 
Is  on  thy  brow. 

And  I  could  love  to  die: 
To  leave  untasted  life's  dark,  bitter  stream 
By  thee,  as  erst  in  childhood,  lie. 

And  share  thj  dreanii 

And  I  must  linger  here. 
To  stain  the  plumage  of  my  sinless  yean 
And  mourn  the  hopes  to  childhood  c 
With  bitter  tears. 

Ay,  I  must  linger  here, 
A  lonely  branch  upon  a  wither*d  tree. 
Whose  last  frail  leaf,  untimely  sere^ 
Went  down  with  thee 

Oft,  from  life's  wither'd  bower. 
In  still  communion  with  the  past,  I  tarn. 
And  muse  on  thee,  the  only  flower 
In  memory's  urn. 

And,  when  the  evening  pale 
Bows,  like  a  mourner,  on  the  dim,  blue  wi 
I  stray  to  hear  the  night-winds  wail 
Around  thy  grave. 

Where  is  thy  spirit  flown  ? 
I  gaze  above — thy  look  is  imaged  there; 
I  listen — and  thy  gentle  tone 
Is  on  the  air. 

O,  come,  while  here  I  press 
My  brow  upon  thy  grave ;  and,  in  those  ii 
And  thrilling  tones  of  tendemeis. 

Bless,  bless  thy  child! 

Yes,  bless  your  weeping  child ; 
And  o'er  thine  urn — ^religion's  holiest  Ann 
O,  give  Lis  spirit,  ondefiled. 

To  blend  wilL  i 


WILLIAM    PITT   PALMER. 


[BoTB,  laos.] 


PjLi.irsm  IB  descended  from  a  Puritan  an- 
^ho  came  to  America  in  the  next  ship  after 
y  Flower.    His  father  waa  a  youthful  sol- 

die  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  latest,  if 
s  last,  of  the  survivors  of  the  Jersey  prison 
Having  acquired  a  competei\cy  as  the  cap- 
a  New  York  merchantman,  he  retired  from 
i  early  in  the  present  century,  to  8tock- 
Berkahire  coun^,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
he  remainder  of  his  days,  in  that  sunshine 

and  respect  which  has  gilded  the  declining 
>f  80  many  men  of  our  heroic  age.    There, 

twenty-second  of  February,  1805,  our  poet 
im,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  great  orator 
claims  to  gratitude  are  recognised  among  us 
liousand  hving  monuments  which  bear  the 
of  WiujAM  Pitt. 


In  his  native  county,  Mr.  Palxkk  has  tcld  me,  the 
first  and  happiest  half  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the 
farm,  in  the  desultory  acquisition  of  such  know- 
ledge  as  could  then  be  obtained  from  a  New  Eng- 
land common  school,  and  a  «  college*'  with  a  single 
professor.  The  other  half  has  been  chiefly  passed 
in  New  York,  as  a  medical  student,  teacher,  writer 
for  the  gazettes,  and,  for  several  years,  clerk  in  a 
public  office. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  man  of  warm  affections,  who 
finds  a  heaven  in  a  quiet  home.  He  is  a  lover 
of  nature,  too,  and  like  most  inhabitants  of  the 
pent-up  city,  whose  early  days  have  been  passed 
in  the  country,  he  delights  in  recollections  of  rural 
life.  Some  of  his  poems  have  much  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  and  they  are  generally  very  complete 
and  polished. 


LIGHT. 

the  quickened  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 
rhe  sun  roU'd  black  and  bare, 
wove  him  a  vest  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 
3f  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ; 
Mrhen  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 
Vrose  on  its  airy  spars, 
nird  the  hue  of  its  matchless  blue, 
Vnd  spangled  it  round  with  stars. 

ited  the  flowers  of  the  Eden  bowers, 

Vnd  their  leaves  of  living  green, 

nine  were  the  dyes  in  the  sinless  eyes 

)f  Eden's  virgin  queen ; 

when  the  fiend's  art,  on  her  trustful  heart, 

3ad  fasten'd  its  mortal  spell, 

i  silvery  sphere  of  the  first-born  tear 

To  the  trembling  earth  I  fell. 

1  the  waves  that  burst  o'er  a  world  accursed 
rhdr  work  of  wrath  hath  sped, 
he  Ark's  kme  few,  the  tried  and  true, 
>ame  forth  among  the  dead ; 
the  wondrous  gleams  of  my  braided  beams 
bade  their  terrors  cease ; 
prrote  on  the  roll  of  the  storm's  dark  scroll 
Sod's  covenant  of  peace. 

I  pall  at  rest  on  a  pulseless  breast, 
<h  ight's  fimeral  shadow  slept, 

e  sfaephenl  swains  on  the  Bethlehem  plains 
!lieir  lonely  vigils  kept ; 

I I  flash'd  on  their  sight  the  heralds  bright 
H  heaven's  redeeming  plan, 

*y  ^^91}^  the  mom  of  a  Saviour  bom^ 
oj,  joy  to  the  outcast  man ! 


Equal  favour  I  show  to  the  lofly  and  low. 

On  the  just  and  unjust  I  descend ; 
E'en  the  blind,  whose  vain  spheres  roll  in  darkness 
and  tears, 

Feci  my  smile  the  best  smile  of  a  friend : 
Nay,  the  flower  of  the  waste  by  my  love  b  embraced. 

As  the  rose  in  the  garden  of  kings ; 
As  the  chrysalis  bier  of  the  worm  I  appear, 

And  lo!  the  gay  butterfly's  wings! 

The  desolate  Mom,  like  a  mourner  forlorn, 

Conceals  all  the  pride  of  her  charms. 
Till  I  bid  the  bright  Hours  chase  the  Night  from 
her  bowers. 

And  lead  the  young  Day  to  her  arms ; 
And  when  the  gay  rover  seeks  Eve  for  his  lover, 

And  sinks  to  her  balmy  repose, 
I  wrap  their  soft  rest  by  the  zephyr-fann'd  west. 

In  curtains  of  amber  and  rose. 

From  my  sentinel  steep,  by  the  night-brooded  deep, 

I  gaze  with  unslumljering  eye. 
When  the  cynosure  star  of  the  mariner 

Is  blotted  from  the  sky; 
And  guided  by  me  through  the  merciless  sea, 

Though  sped  by  the  hurricane's  wings. 
His  compassless  bark,  lone,  weltering,  dark. 

To  the  haven-home  safely  he  brings. 

I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green. 
And  mountain  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again. 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
O,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while. 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  bleas'd^ 

Ever  bright  with  the  Deity's  smile ! 
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LINES  TO  A  CHRYSALIS. 

Soul  of  man  in  crypt  of  clay ! 
Bide  the  day 

Musiiro  long  I  aaked  me  this, 

Chiysalk, 
Lying  holpleas  in  my  path, 
ObYious  to  mortal  scath 

When  thy  latent  wings  ithall  be 
Plumed  for  immortality. 

And  with  transport  marvellous 
Cleave  their  dark  sarcophagus^ 

From  a  carelesa  paMer  by, 

O'er  Elysian  fields  to  soar 

What  thy  life  may  signify  1 

E  vennore ! 

Why,  from  hope  and  joy  apart. 
Thus  thou  art  1 

• 

Nature  surely  did  amisR, 
Chrysalis, 

THE  HOME  VALENTINE. 

When  she  lavished  fins  and  wings 
Nerved  with  nicest  moving-springs. 
On  the  mote  and  madriporc. 
Wherewithal  to  swim  or  soar ; 
And  dispensed  so  niggardly 
Unto  thee. 

Still  fond  and  tme,  though  wedded  k 

The  bard,  at  eve  retired. 
Sat  smiling  o'er  the  annual  song 

His  home's  dear  Muso  inspired : 
And  as  he  traced  her  vulues  now 

With  all  love's  vernal  glow. 

E*en  the  vciy  worm  may  kiss. 

A  gray  hair  from  his  bended  brow. 

Chrysalis, 

Like  faded  leaf  firom  autumn  boi^gli. 

Roaes  on  their  topmost  stems 

FeU  to  the  page  below. 

Blazon'd  with  their  dewy  gems. 
And  may  rock  him  to  and  fro 

He  paused,  and  with  a  moumfid  miai 

As  the  zephyrs  softly  blow ; 

'The  sad  memento  raised. 

Wliilst  thou  lyest  dark  and  cold 

And  long  upon  iu  silvery  dieen 

On  the  mould. 

In  pensive  silence  gazed : 

And  if  a  sigh  escaped  him  then. 

Quoth  the  Chrysalis,  Sir  Bard, 

It  were  not  strange  to  say ; 

Not  so  hard 

For  fancy's  favourites  are  but  men; 

Is  my  rounded  destiny 

And  who  e'er  felt  the  stoic  when 

In  the  great  Economy : 

First  conscious  of  decay  t 

Nay,  by  humble  reason  view'd. 

There  is  much  for  gratitude 

Just  then  a  soft  cheek  preasM  hk  own 

In  the  shaping  and  upshot 

With  beauty's  fondest  tear. 

Of  my  lot. 

And  sweet  words  breathed  in  vwcetar  1 

Though  I  aeem  of  all  things  bom 
Most  forlorn. 

Thus  murmur'd  in  his  ear: 
Ah,  sigh  not,  love  to  maiiL  the  trace 

Most  obtuse  of  soul  and  sense. 

Of  time*s  unsparing  wand  ! 

Next  of  kin  to  Impotence, 
Nay,  to  Death  himself;  yet  ne*er 
Priest  or  prophet,  sage  or  seer. 

No  charm  of  faultless  form  or  face, 
That  won  my  heart  and  hand. 

May  subllmer  wisdom  teach 

Lo !  dearest,  mid  these  matron  Iock% 

Than  I  preach. 

Twin-fated  with  thine  own. 

From  my  pulpit  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  god, 

A  dawn  of  silvery  lustre  mocks 

The  midnight  they  have  known: 

I  proclaim  this  wondrous  truth. 

But  time  to  blighted  cheek  and  tie« 

Farthest  age  is  nearest  youth. 

May  all  his  snows  impart ; 

Nearest  glory's  natal  porch. 

Yet  shalt  thou  feel  in  my  caresa 

Where  with  pale,  inverted  torch. 

No  chill  of  waning  tendemcas. 

Death  lights  downward  to  the  rest 

No  winter  of  the  heart ! 

Of  the  blosL 

Forgive  me,  dearest  Beatrice ! 

Mark  yon  airy  butterfly's 

The  grateful  bard  replied. 

Rainbow-dyes ! 

As  nearer  and  with  tenderer  kiss 

Yesterday  that  shape  divine 

He  pressed  her  to  ha  side : 

Was  as  darkly  hearsed  as  mine ; 

Forgive  the  momentary  tear 

But  to-morrow  I  shall  be 

To  manhood's  faded  prime ; 

Free  and  beautiful  as  she. 

I  should  have  felt,  hadst  thou  been  nm 

And  sweep  forth  on  wings  of  light. 

Our  hearts  indeed  have  nought  to  (ear 

Like  a  sprite. 

From  all  the  frosts  of  time ! 
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Reverend  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  is 
e  of  New  York.  When  twenty  one  years  of 

eiilerct!  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
.  from  which.intlie  following  year,  he  passed 
of  the  Duti'h  Reformed  church.  After 
z  nt  Khinebet'k,  and  Utica,  in  New  York, 
834  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 


mained  until  1819,  in  which  year  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Brooklyn.  There  are  in  the 
American  pulpit  few  better  scholars  or  more  elo- 
quent preachers.  He  has  published  several  vo- 
lumes of  literary  and  religious  discourses,  and  in 
18-17  gave  to  the  public  a  volume  of  graceful  and 
elegant  poems,  entitled  '*  Lays  of  Love  and  Faith." 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

»ther ! — Manhood's  anxious  brow 
sterner  cares  have  long  been  mine ; 
m  I  to  thee  fondly  now, 
vh^n  upon  tliy  bosom's  shrine 
knt  griefs  were  gently  hustrd  to  rest, 
.y  low-whispcr'd  prayers  my  alumbcr  bless'd. 

r  call  that  gentle  name, 

mother !  but  I  am  again 

A  a  chikl;  the  very  same 

t  prattled  at  thy  knee;  and  fain 

i  I  fonjet,  in  momentary  joy, 

[  no  more  can  bo  thy  happy  boy  ;— 

rtlei»  boy,  to  whom  thy  smile 
ks  sunsdiine,  and  thy  frown  sad  night, 
jgh  rare  that  frown,  and  brief  the  while 
reil'd  from  me  thy  loving  light ;) 
rell-conn'd  task,  ambition's  highest  bliss, 
in  from  ihine  approving  lips  a  kiss. 

oved  through  foreign  lands  to  roam, 

id  gazed  o*er  many  a  classic  scene ; 

vould  the  thought  of  that  dear  home, 

iiich  once  was  ours,  oil  intervene, 

bid  me  close  again  my  weary  eye 

link  of  thee,  and  those  sweet  days  gone  by. 

pleasant  homo  of  fruits  and  flowers, 

here,  by  the  Hudson's  verdant  side 

litters  wove  their  jasmine  bowers, 

id  he,  we  loved,  at  eventide 

M  hastening  come  from  distant  toil  to  bless 

c,  and  his  children's  radiant  happiness. 

the  change !  the  rattling  car 
I  flint-paved  streets  profanes  the  spot, 
n  o'er  the  sod,  we  sow'd  the  Star 

Bethlehem,  and  Forget-me-not 
vo  to  Mammon's  desolating  reign ! 
3e*er  shall  find  on  earth  a  home  again? 

jored  o'er  many  a  yellow  page 

ancient  wisdom,  and  have  won, 
uince,  a  scholar's  name — but  sage 

t>ard  have  never  taught  thy  son 
>ns  so  dear,  so  fraught  with  holy  truth, 
lose  his  mother's  faith  shed  on  his  youth. 

tlie  Saviour's  grace  made  meet, 
f  Goo  will  own  my  life  and  love. 


Mcthinks,  when  singing  at  His  feet. 
Amid  tlie  ransom'd  throng  above. 
Thy  name  upon  my  glowing  lips  shall  be. 
And  I  will  bless  that  grace  for  heaven  and  thee. 

For  thee  and  heaven ;  for  thou  didst  tread 
The  way  that  leads  me  heavenward,  and 

My  often  wayward  footsteps  led 

In  the  same  path  with  patient  hand ; 

And  when  I  wander'd  far,  thy  earnest  call 

Restored  my  soul  from  sin's  deceitful  thralL 

I  have  been  bless'd  with  other  ties. 
Fond  ties  and  true,  yet  never  deem 

That  I  the  less  thy  fondness  prize ; 
No,  mother !  in  my  warmest  dream 

Of  answer'd  passion,  through  this  heart  of  mine 

One  chord  will  vibrate  to  no  name  but  thine. 

Mother !  thy  name  is  widow — well 

I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fill 
The  waste  place  of  thy  heart,  or  dwell 

Within  one  sacred  recess :  still 
Lean  on  the  faithful  bosom  of  thy  son, 
My  parent,  thou  art  mine,  my  only  one ! 


NIGHT  STUDY. 

I  AX  alone ;  and  yet 
In  the  still  solitude  there  is  a  rush 

Around  me,  as  were  met 
A  crowd  of  viewless  wings ;  I  hear  a  gush 
Of  uttcr'd  harmonies — heaven  meeting  earth. 
Making  it  to  rejoice  with  holy  mirth. 

Ye  winged  Mysteries, 
Sweepins;  before  my  spirit's  conscious  eye, 

Be<'koning  me  to  arise, 
And  go  forth  from  my  very  self,  and  fly 
With  you  far  in  the  unknown,  imseen  immense 
Of  worlds   beyond   our  sphere — What  are  yel 
Whence] 

Ye  eloquent  voices. 
Now  soft  as  breathings  of  a  distant  flute, 

Now  strong  as  when  rejoices, 
The  trumpet  in  the  \*ictory  and  pursuit; 
Strange  are  ye,  yet  familiar,  as  ye  call 
My  soul  to  wake  from  earth's  sense  and  its  thralJ 

I  know  you  now — I  see 

With  more  than  natural  light — ye  are  the  good 

The  wise  departed — ye 
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Are  come  from  heaven  to  claim  your  brotherhood 
With  mortal  brother,  Btniggling  in  the  Btriie 
And  chains,  which  once  were  yours  in  this  sad  lifis. 

Ye  hover  o'er  the  page 
Te  traced  in  ancient  days  with  glorious  thought 

For  many  a  distant  age ; 
Ye  love  to  watch  the  inspiration  caught, 
From  your  sublime  examples,  and  so  cheer 
The  Minting  student  to  your  high  career. 

Ye  come  to  nerve  the  soul 
l<ike  him  who  near  the  Atonsr  stood,  when  Hk, 

Trembling,  saw  round  him  roll 
The  wrathful  potents  of  Gcthsemane, 
With  courage  strong:  the  promise  ye  have  known 
And  proved,  rapt  for  me  from  the  Eternal  throne. 

Still  keep !  O,  keep  me  near  you, 
Compass  me  round  with  your  immortal  wings : 

Still  let  my  glad  soul  hear  you 
Striking  your  triumphs  from  your  golden  strings, 
Until  with  you  I  mount,  and  join  the  song, 
An  angel,  like  you,  *mid  the  white-robed  throng. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  SESISG  THORWALDSEN'S  BAS-BELIEP 
REPRESENTTNO  NIGUT. 

Yks  !  bear  them  to  their  rest; 
The  rosy  babe,  tired  with  the  glare  of  day. 
The  prattler  fallen  asleep  e*en  in  his  play. 

Clasp  them  to  thy  soft  breast, 
O  Night, 
Bless  them  in  dreams  with  a  deep  hush'd  deligfht 

Yet  must  they  wake  again, 
Wake  soon  to  all  the  bitterness  of  life. 
The  pang  of  sorrow,  the  temptation  strife. 

Aye,  to  the  conscience-pain^- 
O  Night, 
Canst  thou  not  take  with  them  a  longer  flight  1 

Canst  thou  not  bear  them  far — 
E*en  now  all  innocent — before  they  know 
The  taint  of  sin,  its  consequence  of  wo. 

The  world's  distracting  jar, 
O  Night, 
To  some  ethereal,  holier,  happier  height  1 

Canst  thou  not  bear  them  up 
llirough  starlit  skies,  far  from  this  planet  dim 
And  sorrowful,  c*en  while  they  sleep,  to  Him 

Who  drank  for  us  the  cup, 
O  Night, 
The  cup  of  wrath  for  hearts  in  faith  contrite  1 

To  Him,  for  them  who  slept 
A  balie  all  lowly  on  His  mother's  knee, 
And  from  that  hour  to  cross-crown'd  Calvary, 

In  all  our  Borrows  wept, 

O  Night,  [light 

That  on  our  souls  might  dawn  Heaven's  cheering 

S«>.  lay  their  little  heads 
Close  to  that  human  breast,  with  love  divine 
Deep  beating,  while  his  arms  immortal  twine 

Around  them  as  he  sheds, 

O  Night,  [might 

On  them  a  brother's  grace  of  God's  own  boundless 


Let  them  immortal  wake 
Among  the  breathless  flowers  of  Parsdiae, 
Where  angel-songs  of  welcome  with  raip 

This  their  last  sleep  may  break, 
O  Night, 
And  to  celestial  joy  their  kindred  souls  m 

TTiere  can  come  no  sorrow. 
The  brow  shall  know  no  shade,  the  eye  n 
For  ever  young  through  heaven's  etenitl ; 

In  one  unfading  morrow, 
O  Night, 
Nor  sin,  nor  age,  nor  pain  their  chen^b-beio 

Would  we  could  sleep  as  they, 
So  stainless  and  so  calm,  at  rest  with  thet 
And  only  woke  in  immortality ! 

Bear  us  with  them  away, 
O  Night, 
To  that  ethereal,  holier,  happier  height 


TO  MY  WIFE. 

At  An  from  thee !  the  morning  bmb 

But  morning  brings  no  joy  to  me; 
Alas !  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  I  am  afar  firom  thee. 
In  dreams  I  saw  thy  blessed  fiioe, 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  bnat 
In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrao^ 

And  to  mine  own  thy  heart  was  p 

Afar  from  thee !  'tis  solitude  I 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  m 
The  kind,  the  beautiful,  the  good. 

For  I  can  only  think  of  thee ; 
Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  best, 

My  earliest  and  my  only  one ! 
Without  thee  I  am  all  unbfeas'd. 

And  wholly  bless'd  with  thee  akm 

Afar  from  thee !  the  words  of  praise 

My  listless  car  unheeded  greet; 
What  sweetest  seem'd,  in  better  day 

Without  thee  seems  no  longer  sw 
The  dearest  joy  fame  can  bestow 

Is  in  thy  moisten'd  eye  to  see. 
And  in  thy  cheek's  unusual  glow. 

Thou  deem'st  me  not  onworthy  1 

Afar  from  thee !  the  night  is  come. 

But  slumbers  from  my  pillow  flee 
Oh,  who  can  rest  so  far  from  home  1 

And  my  heart's  home  is,  love,  wil 
I  kneel  me  down  in  silent  prayer. 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  n 
For  God,  who  seeth  everywhere, 

Bends  on  us  both  his  watchful  ey 

Together,  in  his  loved  embrace. 

No  distance  can  -our  hearts  divide 
Forgotten  quite  the  mediate  space, 

I  kneel  tliy  kneeling  form  beside. 
My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  to  slei 

But  soars  the  spirit  &r  and  free ; 
Oh,  welcome  lie  night's  slumbers  de 

For  then,  sweet  love,  I  am  with  t 
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[Bon,  inc.] 


r  of  «  Grcydaer,"  *«  Wild  Scene*  in 
id  the  Prairie/'  etc,  is  a  brother  of 
)le  OooEN  HoFFXAx,  and  a  ion  of 
;nt  lawyer  of  the  same  name.*  He 
'  a  second  marriage.  His  maternal 
was  JoRX  Fexxo,  of  Philadelphia, 
lest  political  writers  of  the  old  Fede- 
ing  the  administration  of  Washino- 
imily,  which  is  a  numerous  one  in 
Vew  York,  planted  themselves,  at  an 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  as  appears 
ch  records  of  Pster  SxurTKSAjfT** 

:A!r  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  the 
He  was  sent  to  a  Latin  grammar- 
city,  when  six  years  old,  from  which, 
}f  nine,  He  was  transferred  to  the 
(  academy,  a  seminary  upon  the 
.t  eighty  miles  from  New  York,  which 
njoyed  great  reputation.  The  harsh 
received  here  induced  him  to  run 
i  father,  finding  that  he  had  not  im- 
a  course  of  severity,  did  not  insist 
rn,  but  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
bed  Scottish  gentleman  in  one  of 
Lges  of  New  Jersey.  During  a  visit 
this  place,  and  when  about  twelve 
,  he  met  with  an  injury  which  in- 
ecessity  of  the  immediate  amputa- 
ght  leg,  above  the  knee.  The  pain- 
inces  are  minutely  detailed  in  the 
Evening  Post,"  of  the  twenty-fifth 
1817,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
tber  lads,  attempting  the  dangerous 
:  aboard  a  steamer  as  she  passed  a  pier, 
y,  he  was  caught  between  the  vessel 
-f.  The  steamer  swept  by,  and  left 
by  his  hands  to  the  pier,  crushed  in 
frightful  for  description.  This  de- 
ttead  of  acting  as  a  disqualification 
y  sports  of  youth,  and  thus  turning 
it  into  a  retired  student,  seems  rather 
young  HoFFMAir  an  especial  ambi- 
in  swimming,  riding,  etc.,  to  the  still 
ct  of  perhaps  more  useful  acquire- 

een  years  old,  he  entered  Columbia 
here,  as  at  preparatory  schools,  was 
for  success  in  gymnastic  exercises 

PMAir  was,  in  early  life,  one  of  the  most 
idvocates  at  the  American  bar.  He  won 
3  New  Jersey  at  the  age  or  aeventeen ;  the 
lel  or  the  indulgence  of  the  court  giving 
iiinity  to  speak.  At  twenty-one  he  auc* 
ler  as  representative,  from  New  Yorit,  in 
atnre.  At  twenty-six  he  fillpd  the  office 
neral ;  and  thenceforth  the  still  youthfVil 
Iten  the  successful  competitor  of  IIamil- 
f  KMSY,  and  other  professional  giants,  for 
lOurs  of  the  legal  forum. 


than  in  those  of  a  more  intellectual  character. 
His  reputation,  judging  from  his  low  position  in 
his  class,  contrasted  with  the  honours  that  were 
awarded  him  by  the  college-societies  at  their  anni- 
versary exhibitions,  was  greater  with  the  students 
than  with  the  faculty,  though  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon  him  under  pe- 
culiarly gratifying  circumstances,  after  leaving  the 
institution  in  his  third  or  junior  year,  without 
having  graduated,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  still 
a  favourite  with  his  aima  mfiter,* 

Immediately  after  leaving  college— being  then 
eighteen  years  old — he  commenced  the  study  of  tho 
law  with  the  Honourable  Hah  mas  us  Blescker, 
of  Albany,  now  Charge  d* Affaires  of  the  Unitetl 
States  at  the  Hague.  When  twenty-one,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  succeeding  three 
years  he  practised  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  this  period  he  wrote  anonymously 
for  the  New  York  American — having  made  bis 
first  essay  as  a  writer  for  the  gazettes  while  in  Al- 
bany— and  I  believe  finally  became  associated  with 
Mr.  CHAitLxs  Kiiro  in  the  editorship  of  that 
paper.  Certainly  he  gave  up  the  legal  profession, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  unfitted  by  his  love  of  books,  society, 
and  the  rod  and  gun.  His  feelings  at  this  period 
are  described  in  some  rhymes,  entitled  « Forest 
Musings,"  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
quoted,  to  show  the  fine  relish  for  forcstrlife  and 
scenery  which  has  thrown  a  peculiar  charm  around 
every  production  from  his  pen  :— 
The  hunt  is  up— 
The  merry  woodland  shout. 
That  rung  these  echoing  glades  about 

An  hour  agone, 
TIath  swept  beyond  the  eastern  bills, 

Where,  pale  and  lone. 
The  moon  her  mystic  circle  fills ; 
A  while  across  the  setting  sun's  broad  disc 
The  duslcy  larch. 

As  if  to  pierce  the  blue  o*erbanging  arch. 
Lifts  iU  tall  obelisk. 
And  now  from  thicket  dark. 

Where,  by  the  mist-wreathed  river. 
The  flre-fly's  spark 
Will  fitful  quiver. 
And  bubbles  round  the  lily's  cup 
From  lurking  trout  come  coursing  up, 
The  doe  hath  led  her  fawn  to  drink  ; 

While,  scared  by  step  so  near, 
Uprising  flrom  the  sedjry  brink 
The  lonely  bittern's  cry  will  sink 

Upon  the  surtled  ear. 
And  thus  upon  my  dreaming  youth, 

When  boyhood's  gambols  pleased  no  more, 
And  young  Romance,  in  guise  of  Truth, 
Usurp'd  the  heart  all  theirs  before ; 

*  At  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Columbia  College,  the  honorary  degree 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Fitz-Crbgne  IUlt 
LSCK,  William  CuLLBN  Beyakt,  and  Charles  Fes  no 
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Thus  broke  ambition*!  trumpet-note 

On  Viiiiont  wild. 
Yet  blithesome  u  tble  river 
On  which  the  iroiling  rooon-beami  flomt. 
That  thus  have  there  for  ages  smiled, 
And  will  thua  smile  forever. 
And  now  no  more  the  fresh  green-wood. 

The  forest's  fretted  aisles 
And  leafy  domes  above  them  bent. 
And  solitude 
60  eloquent ! 
Mocking  the  varied  skill  that 's  blent 

In  art*s  most  gorgeous  piles- 
No  more  can  soothe  ray  soul  to  sleep 
Than  they  can  awe  the  sounds  that  sweep 
To  hunter's  horn  and  merriment 
Their  verdant  passes  through, 
When  fresh  the  dun-deer  leaves  his  scent 

Upon  the  morning  dew. 
The  game's  afoot! — and  let  the  chase 

I^ad  on,  whate'er  my  destiny— 
Though  fate  her  funeral  drum  may  brace 

Full  soon  for  me ! 
And  wave  death's  pageant  o'er  me — 
Yet  now  the  new  and  untried  world 
Like  niaidnn  banner  first  unfurl'd, 

In  glancing  bright  before  me! 
The  quarry  soars!  and  mine  is  now  the  sky, 
Where,  **  at  what  bird  I  please,  my  hawk  shall  fly !" 
Yet  something  whispers  through  the  wood 

A  voice  like  that  perchance 
Which  taught  the  haunter  of  Eoeria's  grove 
To  tame  the  Roman's  dominating  mood 

And  lower,  for  awhile,  his  conquering  lance 
Before  the  images  of  Ij&w  and  Love- 
Some  mystic  voice  that  ever  since  hath  dwelt 

Along  with  Echo  In  her  dim  retreat, 
A  voice  whose  influence  all,  at  times,  have  felt 
By  wood,  or  glen,  or  where  on  silver  strand 
The  clasping  waves  of  Ocean's  belt 
Do  clashing  meet 
Around  the  land: 
It  whispers  me  that  soon— too  soon 
The  pulses  which  now  beat  so  high 
Impatient  with  the  world  to  cope 
Will,  like  the  hues  of  autumn  sky, 
Be  changed  and  fallen  ere  life's  noon 
Should  tame  its  morning  hope. 
It  tells  me  not  of  heart  betray'd 
Of  health  impair'd, 
Of  fruitless  toil, 
And  ills  alike  by  thousands  shared, 
Of  which  each  year  some  link  is  made 
To  add  to  '*  mortal  coil :" 
And  yet  its  strange  |>rophetic  tone 
80  faintly  murmurs  to  my  snul 
The  fate  to  be  my  own, 
Tbnt  all  of  these  may  be 
Reserved  for  me 
Ere  manhood's  early  years  can  o'er  me  roll. 

Vet  why. 
While  Hope  so  Jocund  singeth 
And  with  her  plumes  the  gray-beard's  arrow  wingeth, 

Should  I 
Think  on|v  of  the  barb  It  bringethi 
Though  every  dream  deceive 

That  to  my  youth  is  dearest, 
Until  my  heart  they  leave 
Liko  flireut  leaf  when  searest— 
Yet  hi  ill,  mid  forest  leaves. 

Where  now 
Its  tisttue  thus  my  idle  fincy  weaves, 
8iill  with  heart  new-hlossouiing 
While  Ifaveti,  and  buds,  and  wild  flowers  spring. 

At  Nature's  shrine  I  Ml  bow; 
Nor  seek  in  vain  that  truth  in  her 
She  keeps  for  her  idolater. 


From  that  period  Mr.  Hoffxan  devotn 
attention  almost  constantly  to  literature.  V 
connected  with  the  <*  American,"  he  publish 
aeries  o(  brilliant  articles  in  that  paper,  ande 
signature  of  a  star  f  *),  which  attracted  mod 
tention.  In  1833,  tor  the  benefit  of  his  he 
he  left  New  York  on  a  travelling  tour  for  the 
west,"  and  his  letters,  written  during  his  abac 
were  also  first  published  in  that  popular  km 
They  were  afterward  included  in  his  •*  Wintc 
the  West,"  of  which  the  first  irapressaon  appr 
in  New  York,  in  1834,  and  the  second,  soon  a 
in  London.  This  work  has  passed  through  n 
editions,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  popular  so 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and  chara 
and  richness  and  ptirity  of  style,  are  admired, 
next  work,  entitled  «<  Wild  8cenes  in  the  F< 
and  the  Prairie,"  was  first  printed  in  1837,  1 
like  its  predecessor,  it  contains  many  admir 
pictures  of  scenery,  inwoven  with  legends  of 
western  country,  and  descriptive  poetry.  T 
was  followed  by  a  romance,  entitled  *«  Greyala 
fotmded  upon  the  famous  criminal  trial  of  Be 
CHAKP,  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  SuABPE^tbe 
licitor-Greneral  of  Kentucky, — the  particuUn 
which,  softened  away  in  the  novel,  are  mina 
detailed  in  the  appendix  to  his  «  Winter  in 
West"  "Greyslaer"  was  a  successful  nov< 
two  editions  having  appeared  in  the  author's  na 
city,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  fourth  in  Loot 
in  the  same  year.  It  placed  him  in  the  front  r 
of  American  novelists.  He  describes  in  it,  v 
remarkable  felicity,  American  forest-life,  and 
vage  warfare,  and  gives  a  truer  idea  of  the  boi 
contests  of  the  Revolution  than  any  formal  1 
tory  of  the  period  that  has  been  published. 

The  Knickerbocker  magazine  was  first  issi 
under  the  editorial  auspices  of  Mr.  Horm 
He  subsequently  became  the  proprietor  of 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  (one  of  the  abi 
literary  periodicals  ever  published  in  this  countr 
and  during  the  long  term  of  which  he  was 
chief  editor  of  this  journal,  he  also,  for  one  y( 
conducted  the  New  York  Mirror,  for  its  propriei 
and  wrote  a  series  of  zealotis  papers  in  favoar 
international  copyright,  for  the  New  Yorker, ' 
Corsair,  and  other  journals. 

Mr,  HoFFMATf  published  in  1843  «  The  Vigfl 
Faith,  a  Legend  of  the  Andirondack  Mountains,  a 
other  Poems ;"  in  1844,  «♦  The  Echo,  or  Borrow 
Notc^  for  Home  Circulation ;"  and  in  1848,  a  ok 
complete  collection  of  his  various  lyrical  com( 
sitions,  under  the  title  of  "Love's  Calendar." 

When  the  first  edition  of  «<  The  PoeU  and  I 
etry  of  America"  appeared  there  had  been  print 
no  volume  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  songs,  and  few  < 
cept  his  intimate  friends  knew  what  he  had  wi 
ten.  He  was  more  largely  quoted  by  me  becat 
it  was  not  then  probable  that  his  pieces  would 
accessible  in  another  form.  In  a  reviewal  of  1 
book  in  the  London  **  Foreign  Quarterly  Revie' 
it  was  remarked  that  **  American  poetry  is  lit 
better  than  a  far  ofi'echo  of  the  father-land,"  1 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  particulariy  attacked  as  a  f 
giarist,  much  stress  being  laid  upon  ^the  mag 
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f  hia  obligations  to  Mr.  Moore."     This  led  I  Bffnrionm  by  pobUnhins  t^flm  nnder  loj  own  fsiinn.,^tbl« 


publication  of  "  The  Echo,  or  Borrowed 
,"  which  was  addressed  to  me  in  the  fol- 
r  letter: 

TO  BUFUS  W.  0BI8W0LD. 
Deae  En: — Yaa  may  remember  some  three  or  (bar 
ince  ha? ing  asked  me  Ibr  a  list  of  the  rariooa  sig- 
I  under  which  my  anonymous  rerses  had  appeared 
rent  American  periodicals  during  the  last  twenty 
You  are  perhaps  aware,  also,  of  the  disparaging  re- 
whl.!h  your  fr«e  and  flattering  use.  in  *The  Poetry 
rfca,'  of  the  rerses  thus  patiently  collected  by  you, 
led  out  in  some  quarters.  I  iiare  often  regretted 
permitted  those  etfusions  (roost  of  which  had  long 
inswered  tlie  casual  purpose  for  which  they  were 
I)  to  be  thus  exhumed :  re^jretted  It,  not  from  any 
liar  senslbiUty  to  the  critical  dicta  by  which  they 
wn  assailed;  but  simply  because,  like  many  a  san- 
yet  indolent  person  orij^nally  consiious  of  rather 
oetic  aspirations,  1  liad,  from  my  boyhood  upward, 
u4y  manhood  onward,  'lived  along  in  hope  of  do- 
nething  or  other*  in  the  way  of  a  poem  that  my 
yinen  would  not  unwillingly  let  lire :  and  because 
thus  probably  much  overrating  poetic  powers  In 
>)  1  was  unwilling  that  these  fugitive  pieces  should 
laracter  upon  my  writings  it  mii^ht  be  difficult  to 
Pile  by  any  subsequent  effort  In  a  higher  order  of  com- 
n.  That  fiinclful  r^pvt  if  not  abated,  has,  with  the 
orations  from  which  it  sprung,  been  swallowed  up 
t>y  a  reality  which  I  deem  of  more  Imperious  moment 
ny  thing  afft>cting  mere  UUrarjf  reputation. 
<>  of  thofte  British  reviews,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
ernatlonal  copyright,  do  the  thinking  of  this  couh- 
on  literary  matters,  and  which,  you  know,  are  clr- 
1  so  widely  and  are  of  snch  authority  here  that  it  is 
r  an  American  author  to  refuse  to  pl«>ad  to  any  in. 
>ot  they  may  prefer,  has  recently  done  me  the  honor, 
.  confused  mass  of  Indiscriminate  accusations  against 
nntrymen  at  large,  to  select  me  specially  and  indirl' 
for  the  odious  charge  of  gross  and  hitherto  unheard- 
rary  disiionosty.*- 

>w.  ny  dear  sir.  while  it  Is  due  to  you  to  relieve  you 
Jl  responsibility  as  godfitther  of  these  questionable 


t  Is  ntrvtd  for  CharUt  Fenno  Bnfman  to  dUtanet  oB  fia- 
I  o/  4Hcieitl  and  modem  ttmen  in  the  fnormitji  and  mof/nitude 
Me/tt.  *  No  AmcrlcMi,'  ny«  Mr.  Orlawold,  •  it  eomparsble  to 
a  noog-vriter.'  We  are  not  curpriMd  at  the  tact.  eoiuul«rlii( 
iptltad«  of  bU  obligations  to  Moore.  BotftnaD  U  Moor«  bocuaed 
AiB^rlcaa  market.  Hit  Bonga  are  ri/aciamento*.  The  tumt 
rarlodj,  tbe  floo<liug  of  the  images,  the  •clntillaUng  ooocelta— 
Monre.  Sometimr*  be  steal*  tbe  very  words.  One  song  be- 
Blame  not  the  bowT — a  hint  taken  from  '  Blame  not  the  bard :' 
r.  '  One  hamper  yet.  gallants,  at  parting.'  HnfTmaa  is  like  a 
r^an— a  itljigle  toocb  sets  him  off— be  wants  ealy  the  kej-note, 
plays  away  aa  long  as  bis  wind  lasts.  Tbe  rvaemblance,  wbe& 
into  whole  Hoes  and  T«rses,  is  more  like  a  parody  than  a  lim- 
Clarisn.    One  epeeimen  will  be  ample  :— 

'  "Fix  In  moments  like  this,  when  caeh  bosom 

With  its  bigbeot-toDed  fecIloK  U  warm, 
Like  tbe  masu;  that's  satd  from  tbe  ooean 

To  rixe  In  the  gathering  Ktorra, 
Tbnt  her  image  annual  us  shoald  borer, 

Whoite  name,  though  our  lipn  ne'er  rerea], 
We  may  breathe  tbmugh  tbe  foam  of  a  bumper, 
As  we  drink  to  tbe  myrtle  and  steel.' 
>  had  Moore's  measure  ringing  in  bis  ear,  and  demanding  a 
In  the  middle  of  the  first  quatrain— hence  the  mnsio  f^om  tht? 
Tbe  third  and  fourth  lines  are  an  echo  of  a  sound,  withooi 
laHest  particle  of  meaning  or  application  In  them.    They  con- 
I  tbe  means,  nevertheless,  by  which  Hoffman  hoeusca  the  Ame- 
Drop  them  out  altogether,  and,  so  far  as  tbe  sense  is  ooa- 
t.  ihe^ong  would  be  materially  improved."— /"oreiips  (^uarterlg 
r,  /V»r  Januarv.  1844. 

be  examplee  given  by  the  reviewer  to  prove  his  charge,  poring 
bit  position,  and  potMlff  they  do  not.  He  Is  certainly  mit- 
aboat  tbe  atmllarity  of  '  measure.'  as  any  one  may  verify  bj 
ng  the  feet  in  the  different  songs  mentioned.  At  for  their 
IT  of  thooght  with  those  delicious  things  of  Moore's  npon  whieh 
icenieus  reviewer  Insists  they  are  modelled,  any  'American' 
lels  a  cariosity  to  aaeertain  how  fkr  be  has  been  '  bocosed,'  may 
line  for  hlmMir  by  referring  to  'Moore's  Melodles'-a  wori 
loUy  ankaown  ia  thb  eountry.— H."  ] 


Is  Itkt^iris^tbe  omly  »■>  by  whjrb  sn  ■wiiOflng  ftud  damn*- 
Loty  a  chKrvEB  an  be  fully  in»t.  without  tcvblvlnpf  mjHt'lf 
ill  eiftrt  lit  kill  biplanstLoos  far  wwrse  than  tht:<m  1  an  fur- 
DlHhlng  hew,  b^ause  they  would  be  eudUssa,  1  baTe» 
tbiTvlbre,  u  tbe  qwf  tkm  t>  one  of  charaettr,  mud  no*  of 
men  Utamry  taste,  etdlectod  alt  tht  plec*-j  by  which  I  hate 
attempted  'to  hoeni  the  AmeHoms.'  that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  upon:  and  tlKHLgh  Iha  nncvtiiwlfm^  Luipafl^Muii  Luis 
been  mittLlng  en  ma  long  thftt  many  niKy  have  e«rS|K<d  me, 
yet  thare  are  enoujih  of  all  Jtlnds  for  ths  presenl  parpoistf; 
which  Is  to  glv^tbat  porUoQ  oftlur  abum^  puLtllr:  who  f^l 
any  itJUf-r«st  In  the  matter,  an  oppQrtutilty  of  JueJdlnjc  (not 
wbo^ther  \t  I*  pjod  pwtrr,,  Ibr  that  Ip  not  the  questinti— but) 
wfaethcir  they  hate  fpftllj?  U-c-n  takoo  la  so  marh  afTtrr  all: 
whether  Of  n&t  the  arTctrting  prHdlcninent  of  tbe  tuiibble 
l^rljilan  who  t^A^prrue  far  so  many  ywnt  wiihout  Xuow 
Ing  it,  has  fouiid  a  wblmnii^l  connierpart  It^  the  uncou- 
arloui  use  of  the  podiy  of  others  l^y  the  writer  atihe-m  e^u- 
akinn:  op  whethtTi,  fluaLlyt  they  do  Bomet^m^e— hfiwerer 
raMy— <  to  borrow  the  Ungnaire  of  my  frk^ndly  revkwer) 
<  pQBseu  tba  property  deacrlbed  la  th*  mo^Lluj^t  blrdA— a 
scilltaiy  note  of  ilitilrown.'  i  am,  dvar  rir^  your  friend  and 
■errant,  C  F.  HOFiMAN.** 

Mr.  HoFFMAH  had  already  puUllshtH]  *^The 
Vi(jil  of  Faith,"  ihe  Itingevt  of  bia  |Kiemi,  mid 
prrhapft  the  Liett  long  |ici(*rn  in  our  hlcrnrurc  up- 
on a  iuhji?ct  connecied  with  tho  Jndiflna.  T^o 
ch'icft  arc  rivals  iti  love,  mi  J  iht^  ncreptf^iS  hivcr 
ifl  about  ti>  be  mude  tiappyt  when  his  betri>th«il  ib 
niurdertd  hy  ibe  chief  wlio  has  been  dii»cflrdt!d. 
He  yen  go  in  sought  in  ihp  ciireful  pr^ervfiiUin  of 
Ihe  Itfe  ofthi;  HfisQSflin,  Icrxt  he  shnuld  ho  the  Jirat 
10  meet  the  niaiJprr  m  the  olber  world. 

On  the  fuBt  of  May,  1S47,  Mr.  HtiFr^AS  bc- 
cante  connected  with  Ihe  "  Literwry  Wtirld/* 
iwhiuh  bftd  then  reached  only  tt«  Bevcnth  nyiiiber, 
and  he  eondtict('d  thia  pL't-iodjcal  unLiL  the  l^^^irj- 
tun^  of  October*  IH48*  whfn  he  resign ftd  it  tit  the 
brotbera  DcvoikiscK,  Ibe  cldcdt  of  v>-bt»in  had 
,  been  it«  iirat  editor.  In  this  paper  he  wrote 
niutb  and  wvll;  m  his  rtlntiona  with  the  authors 
of  tbe  country  ho  vtm  always  cDUrieauB,  auJ 
thuugh  Lnvarbblj  diRponed  to  kindnesH,  ^at»  In 
Ibc  main  candid  and  juaL  Ajler  rrliring  from 
iti  mansgement  he  corslributed  to  it  a  «erka  of 
eaBaya  on  American  BOttetyt  Vrhieh  are  among^ 
Ihe  happkat  and  moit  ebaracleriatic  of  hiA  pro 
duclioni,  tbougb  wrilt*n  after  the  com  mi- nee- 
men  t  of  that  Slid  malady  which  sinee  1(^50  baa 
quite  withdrawn  him  from  the  public. 

In  what  1  have  written  of  General  Montui*,  I 
have  cndeaVDred  to  deline  the  Aphere  and  dt^^nity 
of  the  song :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it 
ns  on  orJoi-  of  writing,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr. 
HorFMA\  has  come  as  neor  to  ihe  bighejJt  utand- 
ard  or  idea  of  enceLlencc  ^hich  belong!  to  this 
species  of  composition,  oa  any  American  poet  has 
dona  in  his  own  department,  whaiever  that  de- 
partment may  be.  Many  of  bin  producliotis  have 
received  whatever  teatimony  of  merit  is  afforded 
by  great  and  eoniimied  popular  favor ;  and  though 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  eoru  of  cum  posit  ion 
reipecting  whi<:h  tlie  opplauafi  or  sUence  of  the 
multitude  Li  right  or  wrong  only  by  acrid  en  tt  yet, 
aa  regards  a  aong^  popularity  a p pears  lo  me  to  be 
the  only  teat,  and  laj^itirig  popularity  to  be  an  in- 
fatlible  test  of  excellence. 
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MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

WRITTEN  IT  WEST  POINT. 

I'x  not  romantic,  but,  upon  my  word, 

There  are  some  moments  when  one  can't  help 
feeling 

As  if  his  heart's  chords  were  so  strongly  stirr'd 
By  things  around  him,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 

A  little  music  in  his  soul  still  lingers. 

Whenever  its  keys  are  touch*d  by  Nature's  fingers: 

And  even  here,  upon  this  settee  lying, 

With  many  a  sleepy  traveller  near  me  snoozing. 

Thoughts  warm  and  wild  are  through  my  bosom 
flying, 
Like  founts  when  first  into  the  sunshine  oozing: 

For  who  can  look  on  mountain,  sky,  and  river, 

Like  these,  and  then  be  cold  and  calm  as  ever  I 

Bright  Dian,  who,  Camilla-like,  dost  skim  yon 
Azure  fields — thou  who,  once  earthward  bending. 

Didst  loose  thy  virgin  zone  to  young  Enotmio^t 
On  dewy  Latmos  to  his  arms  descending — 

Thou  whom  the  world  of  old  on  every  shore, 

Typo  of  thy  sex,  Triformis,  did  adore : 

Tell  me — where'er  thy  silver  bark  be  steering, 
By  bright  Italian  or  soil  Persian  lands. 

Or  o*er  those  island-studded  seas  careering. 
Whose  pearl-charged  waves  dissolve  on  coral 
strands ; 

Tell  if  thou  visitest,  thou  heavenly  rover, 

A  lovelier  stream  than  this  the  wide  world  overt 

Doth  Achelous  or  Araxes.  flowing 

Twin-bom   from   Pindus,    but    ne'er-meeting 
brothers — 
Doth  Tagus,  o'er  his  golden  pavement  glowing, 
Or   cradle-freighted  Ganges,  the   reproach  of 
mothers. 
The  storied  Rhine,  or  far-famed  Guadalquiver — 
Match  they  in  beauty  my  own  glorious  river  1 

What  though  no  cloister  gray  nor  ivied  column 
Along  these  clifls  their  sombre  ruins  rearl 

What  though  no  frowning  tower  nor  temple  solemn 
Of  despots  tell  and  superstition  here — 

What  though  that  mouldering  fort's  fast^crumbling 
walls 

Did  ne'er  enclose  a  baron^s  banner'd  halls^ 

Its  sinking  arches  once  gave  back  as  proud 

An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal- 
As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 

As  ever  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  sti*cl, 
When  herald's  trump  on  kniglithood*s  haughtiest 

day 
Call'd  forth  chivalric  host  to  battle-fray: 

For  here  amid  these  woods  did  he  keep  court, 
Before  whose  mighty  soul  the  common  crowd 

Of  heroes,  who  alone  for  fame  have  fought. 
Are  like  the  patriarch's  sheaves  to  Heaven's 
chosen  bow'd — 

Hi  who  his  country's  eagle  taught  to  soar, 

And  fired  those  stars  whidi  shine  o'er  every  shore. 


And  sights  and  sounds  at  which  the  world 
wonder'd 
Within  these  wild  ravines  baTe  had  their  b 
Young  Freedom's  cannon  from  these  gieos 
thunder'd. 
And  sent  their  startling  echoes  o'er  the  eartl 
And  not  a  verilant  glade  nor  mountain  hoaiy 
But  treasures  up  within  the  glorious  story. 

And  yet  not  rich  in  high-soul'd  tnemories  ool 
Is    every     moon-kiss'd  headland   round 
gleaming, 

Each  cavem^d  glen  and  leafy  valley  lonely, 
And  silver  torrent  o'er  the  bald  rock  streami 

But  such  sofl  fancies  here  may  breathe  aroon* 

As  make  Yaucluse  and  Clarens  hallow'd  groa 

Where,  tell  me  where,  pale  watcher  of  the  nigl 
Thou  that  to  love  so  oil  has  lent  its  soul. 

Since  the  lorn  Lesbian  languish'd  'neath  thy  li| 
Or  fiery  Romeo  to  his  Juliet  stole^ 

Where  dost  thou  find  a  fitter  place  on  earth 

To  nurse  young  love  in  hearts  like  theirs  to  bii 

O,  loiter  not  upon  that  fairy  shore. 

To  watch  the  lazy  l)ark8  in  distance  glide. 
When  sunset  brightens  on  their  sails  no  more, 
And  stern-lights  twinkle  in  the  dusky  tide- 
Loiter  not  there,  young  heart,  at  that  soft  hoar 
What  time  the  bird  of  night  proclaims  love's  pof 

Even  as  I  gaze  upon  iny  memory's  track. 
Bright  as  that  coil  of  light  along  the  deep, 

A  scene  of  early  youth  comes  dream-like  hack, 
Where  two  stand  gazing  from  yon  tide-wi 
steep — 

A  sanguine  stripling,  just  toward  manhood  fluafai 

A  girl  scarce  yet  in  ripen'd  beauty  blushing. 

The  hour  is  his— and,  while  his  hopes  are  soarl 
Doubts  ho  that  maiden  will  become  hui  bridf 

Can  she  resist  that  gush  of  wild  adoring. 
Fresh  firom  a  heart  fuU-volumed  as  the  tidot 

Tremulous,  but  radiant  is  that  peerless  daagbtc 

Of  loveliness — as  is  the  star-paved  water ! 

The  moist  leaves  glimmer  as  they  glimmer'd  then 
Alas !  how  ofl  have  they  been  since  renew'd 

How  ofl  the  whip-poor-will  from  yonder  glca 
Each  year  has  whistled  to  her  callow  brood ! 

How  ofl  have  lovers  by  yon  star's  same  beam 

Dream'd  here  of  bliss--and  waken*d  from  tb 
dream! 

But  now,  bright  Peri  of  the  skies,  descending. 
Thy  pearly  car  hangs  o'er  yon  mountain**  en 

And  Night,  more  nearly  now  each  step  attendi; 
As  if  to  hide  thy  envied  place  of  rest. 

Closes  at  last  thy  very  coudi  beside, 

A  matron  curtaining  a  virgin  bride. 

Farewell !  Though  tears  on  every  leaf  are  startir 
While  through  the  shadowy  boughs  thy  glan 
quiver, 

As  of  the  good  when  heavenward  hence  departi 
Shines  thy  last  smile  upon  the  placid  river. 

So— could  I  fling  o'er  glory's  tide  one  ray — 

Would  I  too  steal  from  this  dark  world  away. 
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THE  FOREST  CEMETERY. 

.  Tawabeittha  !•  in  thy  brook-laced  glen 
doe  no  longer  lists  her  lost  fawn*8  bleating^ 
nting  there,  escaped  from  hunter*8  ken, 
hears  the  chase  o*er  distant  hills  retreating ; 
ore,  uprising  from  the  fern  around  her, 
Indian  archer,  from  his  "  still-hunt*'  lair, 
•  the  death-shaft  which  huth  that  moment 

found  her 
'R  Fate  scemM  foil*d  upon  her  footsteps  there : 

Tawaeentha !  on  thy  cone-strcw'd  sod, 
which  yon  Pine  his  giant  arm  is  bending, 
ore  the  Mohawk  marks  its  dark  crown  nod 
nst  the  8un*s  broad  disk  toward  night  de- 
scending, 
crouching  down  beside  the  brands  that  redden 
columned  trunks  which  rear  thy  leafy  dome, 
ts  his  toils  in  hunter*s  slumbers  leaden, 
isions  of  the  red  man's  spirit  home : 

here  his  calumet  by  that  lone  fire, 

light  beneath  these  doister'd  boughs  was 

lighted, 
/hristian  orphan  will  in  prayer  aspire. 

Christian  parent  mourn  his  proud  hope 

blighted ; 
n  thy  shade  the  mother*s  heart  will  listen 
spirit-cry  of  babe  she  claHps  no  more, 
where  thy  rills  through  hemlock-branches 

glij«ten, 
e  many  a  maid  her  lover  will  deplore. 

children  link'd  in  love  and  sport  together, 
»  check  their  mirlh  as  creaks  tlie  slow  hearse 

by. 

loiter  lonely  in  life's  autumn  weather, 
onder  where  life*8  spring-time  blossoms  lie ; 
vhere  the  virgin  soil  was  never  dinted 
he  rude  ploughshare  since  creation's  birth, 
after  year  fresh  furrows  will  be  printed 
1  the  sad  cheek  of  the  grieving  Earth. 

un  returning  in  unwearied  stages, 
gild  the  cenotaph's  ascending  spire, 

lames  on  history's  yet  unwritten  pages 

,  unb(irn  crowds  will,  worshipping,  admire ; 

s  that  shall  brighten  through  my  countiy's 
story 
meteor  hues  that  fire  her  autumn  woods, 

:ling  high  her  onward  course  of  glory 
the  bright  bow  which  spans  her  mountain- 
floods. 

where  the  flowers  have  bloom'd  and  died  for 


m'd  all  unseen  and  perish'd  all  unsung — 
outh's  green  grave,  traced  out  beside  the 
sage's, 

garlands  now  by  votive  hearts  he  flung ; 
culptur'd  marble  and  funereal  urn, 
which  gray  birches  to  the  night  air  wave. 


friiMmths— menning.  In  Mohnwk,  "  The  place  of  the 
Icsri** — U  the  flneIy*jipuroprliit«  riKine  uf  the  new 
Cemetery  on  tbu  banks  uf  the  Hudson,  betwsea 
■nd  Troy. 


Will  whiten  through  thy  glades  at  erery  turn, 
And  woo  the  moonbeam  to  aome  poet's  grave ! 

Thus  hack  to  Nature,  faithful,  do  we  come. 

When  Art  hath  taught  us  all  her  best  beguiling; 
Thus  blend  their  ministry  aiound  the  tomb 

W  here,  pointing  upward,  still  sits  Nature  smiling  I 
And  never,  Nature's  hallow'd  spots  adornini;, 

Hath  Art,  with  her  a  sombre  garden  dross'd, 
WHld  Tawasentha !  in  this  vale  of  mourning 

With  more  to  consecrate  their  children's  rest. 

And  still  that  stream  will  hold  its  winsome  way. 

Sparkling  as  now  u()on  the  frosty  air, 
W'hen  all  in  turn  sha'l  troop  in  pale  array 

To  that  dim  land  for  which  so  few  prepare. 
Still  will  yon  oak,  which  now  a  sapling  waves, 

Each  year  renew'd,  with  hardy  vigour  grow. 
Expanding  still  to  shade  the  nameless  graves 

Of  nameless  men  that  haply  sleep  below. 

Nameless  as  they — in  one  dear  memory  blest. 

How  tranquil  in  these  phantom-peopled  bowers 
Could  I  here  wait  the  partner  of  my  rest 

In  some  green  nook  that  should  be  only  ours ; 
Under  old  boughs,  where  moist  the  livelong  sum«  . 
mcr 

The  moss  is  green  and  springy  to  the  tread. 
When  thou,  my  friend,  shouldst  lie  an  often  comer 

To  pierce  the  thicket,  seeking  for  my  bed : 

For  thickets  heavy  all  around  should  screen  it 

From  careless  gazer  that  might  wander  near ; 
Nor  e'en  to  him  who  by  some  chance  had  seen  it, 

Would  I  have  aught  to  catch  his  eye,  appear : 
One  lonely  stiMn — a  trunk  those  old  boughs  liiling, 

Should  mark  the  spot ;  and,  haply,  new  thrift  owe 
To  that  which  upwaid  through  its  sap  was  drifting 

From  what  lay  mouldering  round  its  roots  below. 

The  wood-duck  there  her  glossy- throated  brood 

Should  unmolested  gather  to  her  wings ; 
The  schoolb<>y,  awed,  as  near  that  mound  he  stood. 

Should  spare  the  redstart's  nest  that  o'er  it  swings. 
And  thrill  when  there,  to  hear  the  cadenced  wind- 
ing 

Of  boatman's  horn  upon  the  distant  nver, 
Dell  unto  dell  in  long-link'd  echoes  binding— 

Like  far-off  requiem,  floating  on  for  ever. 

There  my  freed  spirit  with  the  dawn's  first  beaming 

'Would  come  to  revel  round  the  dancing  spray ; 
There  would  it  linger  with  the  day's  last  gleaming, 

'J'o  watch  thy  footsteps  thither  track  their  way. 
The  quivering  leaf  should  whisper  in  that  hour 

Things  that  for  thee  alone  would  have  a  sound. 
And  parting  boughs  my  spirit-glances  shower 

In  gleams  of  light  upon  the  mossy  ground. 

There,  when  long  years  and  all  thy  journeying! 
over — 

Loosed  from  this  world  thyself  to  join  the  free. 
Thou  too  wouldst  come  to  rest  beside  thy  lover 

In  that  sweet  cell  beneath  our  trysting*tree ; 
Where  earliest  birds  above  our  narrow  dwelling 

Should  pipe  their  matins  as  the  morning  rose. 
And  woodland  aymphonies  majestic  swelling. 

In  midnight  anthem,  hallow  our  repose. 
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THE  BOB-0'LINKUM. 

Thou  voc*1  sprite — thou  ffather'd  troub(n!our ! 

Id  pil^m  wpeJs  tliroughi  many  a  clinic  n  rangter, 
Com*^  ihou  to  Joff  thy  rus«ot  e^utt  once  more. 

And  pi  a  J  in  foppjuh  trim  the  mnm^umi^  fltfingcrl 
Philoiophcn  may  teach  ttiy  whereabouta  and  nature, 

But  w be,  as  ill  of  ub^  perfort*,  inurt  think  ^em. 
The  Achool-boy  tn^t  hath  flit'd  thy  nomf-fjclntuifi, 

And  poptflf  toOj  must  call  thcc  Bob*0*Liiil£um. 

8ay  I  art  thou,  Ion 5  mid  forest  gloomft  bcniglUed, 

So  giad  to  $kim  our  laughing  mcfldows  over — 
With  our  guy  ofthitrih!  hi?re  ao  much  dettghted. 

It  makes  theo  mUBicnJ,  thou  airy  TOTpr  1 
Or  are  tho^  buoyant  notes  tlu^  pilfor'd  tfcaiure 

Of  fairy  isle«,  ivhich  thou  hast  Icam'd  to  ravish 
Of  all  Ihflir  Bwccteiit  minatrelBy  at  pleasure, 

And^  Aiiel-LLke^  again  01^  men  to  lavisb  ? 

They  If^ll  Bad  storiee  of  tliy  mad-cap  freaks 

Wherever  o'er  the  land  thy  pathway  mngea; 
A  nd  even  in  a  braec  of  wandering  w?oeks^ 

They  sayr  alike  thy  aonii^  and  plumage  changes ; 
Hero  holh  ftra  gay  i  and  when  tlie  buds  put  forth, 

And  leafy  June  is  e^hailing  rock  and  river. 
Thou  art  unnmtchM,  blithe  ivarhlcr  of  the  North, 

While  tJirough  the  balmy  air  thy  clear  not^ 
quiver. 

Joyous,  yet  tender — wau  that  gmh  of  song 

Caught  from  the  hrooka,  wher?  mJd  its  wild  Sow«rs 
Tlie  silent  prairie  lifitene  all  day  long,  [umilijig 

The  only  captive  to  such  sweet  U"giiilir*g; 
Or  didst  thou,  flitting  throu^  the  verdurous  halls 

And  column 'd  isles  of  we*lem  grove*  symphoni- 
Leurn  from  the  tuneful  woodjt^rare  madrigals,  [ous. 

To  make  our  flowering  pastures  here  b&rmouious! 

CaUEEhCst  thou  thy  earol  from  Ota  wo  maid,     [ing, 

Where,  through  tl  10  liquid  flclds  of  wild  rice  pluah- 
BnisUiug  the  cars  from  ofT  the  Liurden*d  hiade, 

Hur  birch  canoe  oVr  aome  lone  lake  U  flashing  T 
Or  did  the  reeiU  of  some  savanna!  i  South, 

DeUiin  thee  while  tliy  northern  flic^t  pursuing^ 
To  place  those  nie1o<lii±s  in  thy  swoet  mouth, 

The  spicc-fetl  winds  had  taught  them  in  their 
wooirsg  1 

Unthrifty  prodi^M — is  no  thoufflit  of  ill 

Thy  ceaseless  roundelay  disturbing  ever? 
Or  ditth  each  pulse  in  choiring  cailence  stiU 

Throb  on  in  tt*u«ic  till  at  rest  for  ever  I 
Yet  now  in  wilderM  ma/^r  of  eonconl  floating, 

'T  would  seem  that  glorious  hymnini^  to  prolong, 
Old  Time  in  hearing  thee  might  fall  a-doating 

And  pauaa  to  listen  to  thy  rnpturDUs  song ! 


THE  REMONSTRANCE. 

Tor  give  up  the  world  I  wby^a*  well  might  this  ran, 

When  tired  of  drinking  the  dew  from  the  Howcrs, 

Whslfi  hia  rays,  like  young  hopes,  stealing  off  one 

by  one* 

Die  «way  with  the  mue^zin^a  last  note  from  Ihe 

towerfi, 


Declare  that  he  never  wotuld  ^taifilni  agxin. 
With  one  rosy  smile,  the  young  mom  in  it*  1 

But  leave  weeping  Day,  with  her  aorrowful  t 
Of  houra,  to  gnjpo  o'er  a  psU-cover^d  «aitli 

The  light  of  thtt  soul  on^  ao  brilliuit  And  & 

So  far  can  ihe  incenae  of  flattery  omoliMrr. 
That,  at  thought  of  the  world  of  lieajt»  coo^ 
already. 

Like  Maretion's  madman,  you  weep  for  anoi 
0 1  if  sated  with  Chlst  you  would  aec'k  worlds un 

Aijd  fresh  as  was  ours,  when  first  we  begs 
Let  mc  know  but  the  sphere  where  jou  neii 
abide^ 

And  thai  inaUnt,  for  one,  I  uu  oitfot  that  pi 


PRIMEVAL    WOODS. 

Tkh  1  even  here-,  not  less  than  in  the  crowd. 
Here*  where  yon  va^ilt  in  formal  aweep  se^uis 
Upon  the  pines,  monotonously  proud. 
Pit  dome  for  fano,  within  whotse  hoary  tcU 
No  ribald  voice  an  echo  hath  defileti— 
Where  Silenrr  seems  articulate  ;  up-^^eahitg 
Like  a  low  antliem's  heavenward  wnj]; — 
Oppressive  on  my  lHi!M>m  weigba  the  leeling 
Of  thoughts  that  language  cannot  shape  tikm 
For  song  too  solemn,  and  for  prayer  too  wiUr 
Thouglita,  which  beneath  no  human  power  c 

quail, 
For  lack  of  utterance,  in  abasement  bow'J^ — 
The  cavern*d  waves  that  etrugwle  f<ir  revealmt 
Upon  whose  idle  tomti  alone  Cod's  light  hathnn 

Ere  long  thjne  every  si  ream  shaD  find  a  tongi; 
Land  of  the  Many  Waterwl     But  the  aoimd 
or  human  mu^ic,  these  wild  hdls  among, 
Hatli  no  one  ^ve  the  Indian  mother  flung 
Its  spell  of  tenderness  ?     Oh,  o'er  tliia  ground 
So  retlolent  of  }UmU\ft  hath  then;  pky*d  no  bj 
Of  human  poc»y — none  beside  the  word 
Of  Love,  as,  mutmur'd  thcRe  old  houghs  lienei 
Borne  fierce  and  aavage  suitor  it  hath  stirr'd 
To  gentle  issues^ — none  hut  these  been  heard  1 
Ko  mind,  no  aoul  hero  kindled  hut  way  own! 
Doth  not  one  hollow  trunk  about  reaonnd 
With  the  faitit  echoes  of  a  song  lotig  flown. 
By  shadows  like  itiself  now  haply  heard  done 

And  Ye,  with  all  this  primal  growth  muM  go 
And  loiterers  beneath  some  lowly  apreading  ^ 
Where  pasture>kisstng  breezes  shall,  en*  then, 

play'd, 
A  century  hence,  will  doubt  that  there  cnuld  > 
From  that  meek  land  such  Titan«  of  the  glad 
Yet  wherefore  primal?  when  benealh  my  tre 
Are  root?  whose  thriHy  growth,  perehanc«, 

armM 
The  Annk  spearman  when  hii  trump  alarmed 
Roots  that  the  Deluge  wav?  hath  plunged  bd 
Seeds  that  the  Deluge  wind  hath  scattered ; 
Berries  that  Eden's  warblers  may  have  fed  , 
Safe  in  the  shtne  of  t^srlier  worlds  embAloi'd 
Agsiu  to  qutckent  germinate  and  hb>w,    [cha 
Again  to  charm  the  laud  am  erst  th«  land 
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RIO  BRAVO. 

A  MEXICAN  hKKEST.—Jit—Knucmrtllf. 

Rio  Bbato  '  Rio  BraTo! — law  men  ever  such  a 

sight 
fiiinoE  the  field  of  Roncesralles  sealM  the  fate  of 

many  a  knight ! 
jDark  U  Palo  Alto*s  story — sad  Resaca  Paluia*s 

rout — 
Ab  me !  upon  those  fields  so  goiy  how  many  a 

gallant  life  went  out 
T%erc  our  best  and  bravest  lances  shiver'd  'gainst 

the  Northern  steel, 
Lteft  the  valiant  hearts  that  couch'd  them  'neath 

the  Northern  charger's  heel. 
Rio  Bravo !  Rio  Brnvo !  brave  hearts  ne*er  moum*d 

such  a  sight, 
Since  the  noblest  lost  their  life-blood  in  the  Ron- 

cesvalles  fight 

There  Arista,  best  and  bravest — there  Raouena, 
tried  and  true, 

On  the  fatal  field  thou  lavest,  nobly  did  all  men 

could  do; 
*VainIy  there  those  heroes  rally,  Castile  on  Mon- 
tezuma's shore. 

Vainly  there  shone  Aztec  valour  brightly  as  it 
nlione  of  yore. 

Rio  Bravo!  Rio  Bravo!  saw  men  ever  such  a 
fight. 

Since  the  dews  of  Roncesvalles  wept  for  paladin 
and  knight  1 

Heard  ye  not  the  wounded  coursers  shrieking  on 

yon  trampled  banks. 
As  the  Northern  wing'd  artillery  thunder'd  on  our 

shatterM  ranks  1 
On   they  came — those  Northern  horsemen — on 

like  eagles  toward  the  sun ; 
Follow'd  then  the  Northern  bayonet,  and  the  field 

was  lost  and  won. 
Rio  Bravo !  Rio  Bravo !  minstrel  ne'er  sung  such 

a  fiftht. 
Since  the  lay  of  Roncesvalles  sang  the  fame  of 

martyr*d  knight 

Rio  Bravo!  fatal  river!  saw  ye  not,  while  red 

with  gore. 
One  cavalier  all  headless  quiver,  a  nameless  trunk 

upon  thy  shore  ? 
Other  champions  not  less  noted  sleep  beneath  thy 

sullen  wave : 
Sullen  water,  thou  hast  floated  armies  to  an  ocean 

grave. 
Itio  Bravo !  Rio  Bravo !  lady  ne'er  wept  such  a 

sight,  ■ 

Since  tlie  moon  of  Roncesvalles  kissM  in  death 

her  own  loved  knight 

Weepest  thou,  lorn  Lady  Insz,  for  thy  lover  mid 

the  slain  1 
Brave  La  Vkoa's  trenchant  sabre  cleft  his  slayer 

to  the  brain — 
Brave  La  Vcoa,  who,  all  lonely,  by  a  host  of  foes 

beset. 
Yielded  up  his  falchion  only  when  his  equal  there 

he  met 


Oh,  for  Roland's  horn  to  rally  his  paladins  by  tha 

sad  shore ! 
Rio  Bravo,  Roncesvalles,  ye  are  names  link'd  ever 

more. 

Sullen  river !  sullen  river !  vultures  drink  thy  gon 

wave. 
But  they  blur  not  those  loved  features,  which  no 

Love  himself  could  save. 
Rio  Bravo,  thou  wilt  name  not  that  lone  cor« 

upon  thy  shore. 
But  in  prayer  sad  Inez  names  him — names  hin 

praying  evermore. 
Rio  Rravo !  Rio  Bravo !  lady  ne'er  mourn'd  sucl 

a  knight. 
Since  the  fondest  hearts  were  broken  by  the  Ron 

cesvalles  fight 


LOVE'S  MEMORIES. 

To-NionT  !  to-night!  what  memories  to-night 
Came  thronging  o'er  me  as  I  stood  near  thee  I 
Thy  form  of  loveliness,  thy  brow  of  light, 

Thy  voice's  thrilling  flow — 
All,  nil  were  there ;  to  me — to  me  as  bright 
As  when  they  claim'd  my  soul's  idolatry 
Years,  long  years  ago. 

Thot  gulf  of  years!  Oh,God!  hadst  thou  been  mine 
Would  all  that's  precious  have  been  swallow't 
there  1 
Youth's  meteor  hope,  and  manhood*s  high  design. 

Lost,  lost,  forever  lost — 
Lost  with  the  love  that  with  them  all  would  twine 
The  love  that  lefl  no  harvest  but  despair — 
Unwon  at  such  a  cost 

Was  it  idealf  that  wild,  wild  love  I  bore  thee  ? 

Or  thou  thyself — didst  thou  my  soul  enthrall  ? 
Such  as  thou  art  to-night  did  I  adore  thee. 

Ay,  idolize — in  vain! 
Such  as  thou  art  to-night — could  time  restore  mc 
That  wealth  of  loving — shouldst  thou  have  it  all. 
To  waste  perchance  again  1 

No !     Thou  didst  break  the  coffers  of  my  heart, 

And  set  so  lightly  by  the  hoard  within. 
That  I  too  learn'd  at  last  the  squanderer's  art-« 

Went  idly  here  and  there, 
Filing  my  soul,  and  lavishing  a  part 
Ou  each,  less  cold  than  thou,  who  cared  to  win 
And  seem'd  to  prize  a  share. 

No !    Thou  didst  wither  up  my  flowering  youth. 

If  blameless,  still  the  bearer  of  a  blight ; 
The  unconscious  agent  of  the  deadliest  ruth 

That  human  heart  hath  riven ; 
Teaching  me  scorn  of  my  own  spirit's  truth ; 
Holding,  not  me,  but  that  fond  worship  li^ht 
Which  link'd  my  soul  to  Heaven. 

No,  no! — For  me  the  weakest  heart  before 
One  so  untouch'd  by  tenderness  as  thine ; 
Angels  have  enter'd  through  the  frail  tent  door 

That  pass  the  palace  now — 
And  Hk  who  spake  the  words,  "  Go,  sin  no  more," 
Mid  human  passions  saw  the  spark  divine. 
But  not  in  such  as  thou ! 
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ROSALIE  CLARE. 

Who  owns  not  she  *8  peeiiess,  who  calls  her  not  fiur, 
Who  questions  the  beauty  of  Rosalie  Clark  1 
Let  him  saddle  his  courser  and  spur  to  the  field. 
And,  though  harness'd  in  proof,  he  must  perish  or 

yield ; 
For  no  gallant  can  splinter,  no  charger  may  dare 
The  lance  that  is  couch'd  for  young  Rosalis  Clabx. 

When  goblets  arc  flowing,  and  wit  at  the  board 
Sparkles  high,  while  the  blood  of  the  red  grape  is 

pour'd, 
And  fond  wishes  for  fair  ones  around  offer'd  up 
From  each  lip  that  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup, 
What  name  on  the  brimmer  floats  oflencr  there, 
Or  is  whisper'd  more  warmly,  than  Rosalie  Clare! 

They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine. 
Of  the  maids  of  the  Ebro,  the  Amo,  or  Rhine ; 
Of  the  houris  that  gladden  the  East  with  their 
smiles,  [isles ; 

Where  the  sea*s  studded  over  vnth  green  summer 
But  what  flower  of  far-away  clime  can  compare 
With  the  blossom  of  ours — bright  Rosalie  ClareI 

Who  owns  not  she 's  peerless,  who  calls  her  not  fair? 
Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalie  Clare  ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice,  let  him  gaze  on  her  form, 
And  if,  seeing  and  hearing,  his  soul  do  not  warm, 
Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Than  that  which  is  bless'd  by  sweet  RosalieClare. 


THINK  OF  ME,  DEAREST. 

Thi^tk  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  breaking 

Away  from  the  sable  chains  of  night. 
When  the  sun,  his  ocean-couch  forsaking. 
Like  a  giant  first  in  his  strength  awaking. 

Is  flinging  abroad  his  limbs  of  light ; 
As  the  breeze  that  first  travels  with  morning  forth. 
Giving  life  to  her  steps  o'er  the  quickening  earth — 
As  the  dream  that  has  cheated  my  soul  through  the 

night, 
Let  me  in  thy  thoughts  come  fresh  with  the  light 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  sinking 

In  the  soft  embrace  of  twilight  gray. 
When  the  starry  eyes  of  heaven  are  winking, 
And  the  weary  flowers  their  tears  are  drinking, 

As  they  start  like  gems  on  the  moon-touch'd  spray. 
liCt  me  come  warm  in  thy  thoughts  at  eve. 
As  the  glowing  track  which  the  sunbeams  leave, 
When  they,  blushing,  tremble  along  the  deep. 
While  stealing  away  to  their  place  of  sleep. 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  round  thee  smiling 
Are  eyes  that  melt  while  they  gaze  on  thee ; 

When  words  are  winning  and  looks  are  wiling, 

And  those  words  and  looks,  of  others,  beguiling 
Thy  fluttering  heart  from  love  and  me. 

Let  me  come  true  in  thy  thoughts  in  that  hour ; 

Let  my  trust  and  my  faith — ^my  devotion — have 
power, 

When  all  that  can  lure  to  thy  young  soul  is  nearest, 

To  summon  each  truant  thought  back  to  me,  dearest 


WE  FARTED  IN  SADNESS. 

We  parted  in  sadness,  but  spoke  not  of  pa 

We  talk'd  not  of  hopes  that  we  both  must 
I  saw  not  her  eyes,  and  but  one  teainlrop  ti 

Fell  down  on  her  hand  as  it  trembkd  in 
Each  felt  that  the  past  we  could  never  reco 

Each  felt  that  the  future  no  hope  could  n 
She  shuddcrM  at  wringing  the  heart  of  her 

J  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no  m 

Long  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring-tiine  i 
ever 

As  o'er  our  young  loves  it  first  smiled  in  their 
Long  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting,  0! 

Can  it  be  forgotten  by  either  on  earth. 
The  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  carols  towan 

Must  tell  herof  swift^winged  hopes  tfaatwere 
And  the  dew  that  steals  over  each  blossom  at 

Tells  me  of  the  tear-drop  that  wept  their  di 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MINT  JULEPS 

And  finit  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  its  crystal  bounds, 
With  epirils  of  balm  and  fraf^nt  synips  mise 
Not  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thomi 
In  Egypt  fave  to  Jove>bom  Hblkn a, 
Is  of  such  power  to  »tir  np  Joy  as  this. 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

BllLTOX— 4 

'T  IS  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old, 
(And  who  the  bright  legend  profanes  v 
doubt  1) 

One  night,  'mid  their  revels,  by  B  Accsrs  wei 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  somehow  rui 

But,  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet  once 
They  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for  aid 

In  composing  a  draught,  which,  till  drinking 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  s 

Grave  Ceres  herself  blithely  yielded  her  co: 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber  hued  j 

And  which  first  had  its  birth  from  the  dews  * 
mom. 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright  dew-drops  f 

PoMOTTA,  whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the  bos 
Were  scattered  profusely  in  every  one's  re 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from  the  bo 
Expressed  the  mild  juice  of  the  delicate  pe 

The  liquids  were  mingled,  while  Vekits  k>ok( 

With  glances  so  fraught  with  sweet  nu 

power. 

That  the  honey  of  Hybla,  e*en  when  they  were 

Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught  fron 

hour. 

Flora  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fragrancy,  s 
And  with  roseate  fingers  press*d  down  in  the 

All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  b 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavour  the  v 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  ex< 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  d 

But  juleps  the  drink  ti  immortals  became,  | 
When  Jots  himself  added  a  handful  of  b 
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LE   FAINEANT. 

DQfle  thee,  Sir  Knight,  from  thine  indolent 

Uy  thy  banner  abroad  in  the  breeze, 
ne  for  thy  lady — strive  hard  for  the  prize, 
gp[ierdon  shall  beam  frcnn  her  love-lighted 
e»!" 

.  not  the  trial/'  that  bluff  knight  replied — 
attle — not  / — ^for  an  unwilling  bride ; 
le  t>oldost  may  venture  to  do  and  to  dare, 
on  shall  flutter — ^my  bugle  peal  there ! 

not  at  aught  in  the  struggle  of  life, 
11  unproved  even  now  in  the  strife, 
wreath  that  I  win,  all  unaided — alone, 
faltering  brow  it  shall  never  bo  thrown !'' 

»  on  thy  manhood,  to  deem  it  a  sin 
loveth  the  glory  thy  falchion  might  win ; 
doubt  of  thy  prowess  and  fortune  no  more ; 
Knight,  for  thy  lady — and  do  thy  devoir!" 

h  shrunk  from  my  side,  she  hath  failed  in 
ZT  trust, 

J  on  my  blade,  but  remcmber'd  its  rust; 
righten  once  more  in  the  field  of  its  fame, 
not  for  her  I  would  now  wm  a  name." 

ht  rode  away,  and  the  lady  she  sighed, 

!  featly  as  ever  his  steed  would  bestride, 

e  mould  from  the  banner  he  shook  to  the 

ind 

>  fall  on  the  breast  he  left  aching  behind. 

nst  on  his  glaive  and  the  rust  in  his  heart 
aded  too  long  and  too  deep  to  depart, 
>rand  only  brightened  in  honour  once  more, 
2  heart  ceased  to  beat  on  the  fray-trampled 
tore. 


TO  AN  AUTUMN  ROSE. 

I  love  her — ^love  her  for  those  eyes 
with  feeling,  radiant  now  with  mirth 
ike  a  lake  reflecting  autunm  skies, 
fo  heavens  here  to  us  on  Earth — 
in  which  their  soulful  beauty  lies, 
wherein  such  soulfulness  has  birth: 

lady  ere  the  season  flies, 
ude  winter  comes  thy  bloom  to  blast— 
with  all  of  eloquence  thou  hast, 
ling  story  of  my  love  discover, 
e  theme  should  fail,  alas  I  to  mo-ve  her, 
^hen  youth's  gay  budding-time  is  past, 
roer*s  gaudy  flowering  is  over, 
',  my  love  will  blossom  to  the  last ! 


SYMPATHY. 

3all  it  Friendthip  I  have  I  ask'd  for  more, 
hose  moments,  when  I  gave  thee  mosti 
t  for  thee,  I  look'd  so  far  before ! 
■  hark  was  hunying  blindly  on, 
M  thing  upon  a  duigerous  coast— 
2? 


With  thee — with  thee,  where  would  I  not  have  gone  t 
But  could  I  see  thee  drift  upon  the  shore. 
Unknowing  drift  upon  a  shore,  unknown  1 
Yes,  call  it  Friend^ip,  and  let  no  revealing 
If  love  be  there,  e'er  make  love's  wild  name  heard, 
It  will  not  die,  if  it  be  worth  concealing ! 
Call  it  then  Friendship— but  oh,  let  that  word 
Speak  but  for  me — for  me,  a  deeper  feeling 
Than  ever  yet  a  lover's  bosom  stirr*d ! 


A  PORTRAIT. 

Not  hers  the  charms  which  Laura's  lover  drew, 
Or  Titian's  pencil  on  the  canvas  threw ; 
No  soul  enkindled  beneath  southern  skies 
Glow'd  on  her  cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes ; 
No  prurient  charms  set  off  her  slender  form 
With  swell  voluptuous  and  with  contour  warm ; 
While  each  proportion  was  by  Nature  told 
In  maiden  beauty's  most  bewitching  mould. 
High  on  her  peerless  brow — a  radiant  throne 
Unmix'd  with  aught  of  earth — pale  genius  sat  alone. 
And  yet,  at  times,  within  her  eye  there  dwelt 
Soflness  that  would  the  sternest  bosom  melt; 
A  depth  of  tenderness  which  show'd,  when  woke. 
That  woman  there  as  well  as  angel  spoke. 
Yet  well  that  eye  could  flash  resentment's  rays, 
Or,  proudly  scornful,  check  the  boldest  gaze ; 
Chill  burning  passion  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Or  with  one  glance  rekindle  it  again. 
Her  mouth — Oh !  never  fascination  met 
Near  woman's  lips  half  so  alluring  yet : 
For  round  her  mouth  there  play'd,  at  times,  a  smile, 
Such  as  did  man  from  Paradise  beguile ; 
Such,  could  it  light  him  through  this  world  of  pain. 
As  he'd  not  barter  Eden  to  regain. 
What  though  that  smile  might  beam  alike  on  all ; 
What  though  that  glance  on  each  as  kindly  fall ; 
What  though  you  knew,  while  worshipping  theii 

power. 
Your  homage  but  the  pastime  of  the  hour, 
Still  they,  however  guardril  were  the  lieart, 
Could  every  feeling  from  its  fastness  start— 
Deceive  one  still,  howe'cr  deceived  before. 
And  make  him  wish  thus  to  be  cheated  more. 
Till,  grown  at  last  in  such  illusions  gray. 
Faith  foUow'd  Hope  and  stole  with  Love  away. 
Such  was  Alinda ;  such  in  her  combined 
Those  charms  which  round  our  very  nature  wind ; 
Which,  when  together  they  in  one  conspire. 
He  who  admires  must  love — who  sees,  admire. 
Variably  perilous ;  upon  the  sight 
Now  beam'd  her  beauty  in  resistless  light, 
And  subtly  now  into  the  heart  it  stole. 
And,  ere  it  startled,  occupied  the  whole. 
'Twas  well  for  her,  that  lovely  mischief,  well 
That  she  could  not  the  pangs  it  waken'd  tell; 
That,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale, 
No  sofl  emotions  could  her  soul  assail ; 
For  Nature, — that  Alinda  should  not  feel 
For  wounds  her  eyes  might  make,  but  never  heal,— • 
In  mercy,  while  she  did  each  gift  impart 
Of  rarest  excellence,  wiikheld  a  heart  I 
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LioBT  as  love*!  smiles,  the  silveiy  mist  at  mom 
Floats  in  loose  flakes  along  the  limpid  river ; 
The  blue  bird's  notes  upon  the  soft  breeze  borne, 
As  high  in  air  he  carols,  fiiintly  quiver ; 
The  weeping  birch,  like  banners  idly  waving, 
Bends  to  the  stream,  its  spicy  branches  laving ; 
Beaded  with  dew,  the  witch-elm's  tassels  shiver ; 
The  timid  rabbit  from  the  furze  is  peeping. 
And  from  the  springy  spray  the  sqoirrers  gayly 
leaping. 

I  love  thee.  Autumn,  for  thy  scenery  ere 
The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyes 
That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  year ; 
I  love  the  splendour  of  thy  sunset  skies, 
The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  failing  leaf^ 
Lovely  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman's  love  too, 
I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies,  [brief; 
As  on  the  wind  he  pours  his  parting  lay, 
And  wings  his  loitering  flight  to  sunmier  climes 
away. 

O,  Nature !  still  I  fondly  turn  to  thee. 
With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were ; — 
Though  wild  and  passion-toss'd  my  youth  may  be, 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  devotion  bear ; 
To  thee — ^to  thee— though  health  and  hope  no  more 
(Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore — 
I  still  can,  child-like,  come  as  when  in  prayer 
1  bow'd  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee, 
Anddeem'd  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth  and  parity. 


TOWN  REPININGS. 

Rf  TSB !  O,  river !  thou  rovest  free, 

From  lite  mountain  height  to  the  fresh  bine  set 

Free  thyself,  but  with  silver  chain. 

Linking  each  charm  of  land  and  main, 

From  the  splinter'd  crag  thou  leap'st  below, 

Through  leafy  glades  at  will  to  flow — 

Lingering  now,  by  the  steep's  moss'd  edge — 

Loitering  now  mid  the  dallying  sedge : 

And  pausing  ever,  to  call  thy  waves 

From  grassy  meadows  and  fern-clad  caves— 

And  then,  with  a  prouder  tide  to  break 

From  wooded  valley,  to  breezy  lake : 

Yet  all  of  these  scenes,  though  fair  they  be, 

River !  O,  river !  are  bann'd  to  me. 

River !  O,  river !  upon  thy  tide 
Full  many  a  freighted  bark  doth  glide ; 
Would  that  thou  thus  could^rt  bear  away 
The  thoughts  that  burthen  my  weary  day ! 
Or  that  I,  from  all  save  them  made  free. 
Though  laden  still,  might  rove  with  thee ! 
True  that  thy  waves  brief  lifetime  find. 
And  live  at  the  will  of  the  wanton  wind — 
True  that  thou  seokest  the  ocean's  flow, 
To  be  lost  therein  for  evermoe. 
Yet  the  slave  who  worships  at  Glory's  shrine. 
But  toils  for  a  bubble  as  frail  as  thine: 
But  loses  his  freedom  here,  to  be 
forgotten  asHMon  as  in  death  set  free. 


THE  WESTERN  HUNTER  T( 
MISTRESS. 

WivD,  love,  with  me,  to  the  deep  wood 

Where  far  in  the  forest  the  wild  flowi 
Where  no  watching  eye  shall  over  us  b( 

Save  the  blossoms  that  into  thy  bowei 
Thou  shalt  gather  from  buds  of  the  oriol 

Whose  flaming  wings  round  our  path 
From  the  saflfiron  orchis  and  lu^nn  blue, 

And  those  like  the  foam  on  my  course 

One  steed  and  one  saddle  us  both  shall  I 

One  hand  of  each  on  the  bridle  meet; 
And  beneath  the  wrist  tliat  entwines  me 

An  answering  pulse  from  my  heart  ah 
I  will  sing  thee  many  a  joyous  lay. 

As  we  chase  the  deer  by  the  blue  lake 
While  the  winds  that  over  the  prairie  ph 

Shall  fan  the  cheek  of  my  woodland  b 

Our  home  shall  be  by  the  cool,  bright  sti 

Where  the  beaver  chooses  her  safe  ret 
And  our  hearth  shall  smile  like  the  su 
gleams 

Through  the  branches  around  our  ]( 
Then  wend  with  me,  to  the  deep  woods 

Where  far  in  the  forest  the  wild  flowe 
Where  no  watching  eye  shall  over  us  be 

Save  the  blossoms  that  into  thy  bower 


THYJ<fAME. 

It  comes  to  me  when  healths  go  round. 
And  o'er  the  wine  their  garlands  wreal 
The  flowers  of  wit,  with  music  wound, 

Are  freshly  from  the  goblet  breathing; 
From  sparkling  song  and  sally  gay 
It  comes  to  steal  my  heart  away. 
And  fill  my  soul,  mid  festal  glee. 
With  sad,  sweet,  silent  thoughts  of  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  upon  tlie  mart. 

Where  care  in  jostling  crowd**  'm  rife: 
Where  Avarice  goads  the  sordid  heart 
Or  cold  Ambition  prompts!  the  stnte ; 
It  comes  to  whisper,  if  I  *ni  there, 
'Tis  but  with  thee  each  prize  to  share, 
For  Fame  were  not  success  to  me. 
Nor  riches  wealth  unshared  with  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  when  smiles  are  bright 

On  cfentle  lips  that  murmur  round  ine? 
And  kindling  glances  flasih  delight 

In  eyes  whose  spell  would  once  have  b< 
It  comes — but  comes  to  bring  alone 
Remembrance  of  some  look  or  tone. 
Dearer  than  aught  I  hear  or  see. 
Because  'twas  bom  or  breathed  by  thee 

It  comes  to  me  where  doister'd  boucihs 

Their  shadows  cast  upon  the  sod ; 
A  while  in  Nature's  fane  my  vows 

Arc  lifted  from  her  shrine  to  Gon ; 
It  comes  to  tell  that  all  of  worth 
I  dream  in  heaven  or  know  on  esrth, 
However  bright  or  dear  it  be. 
Is  blended  with  my  thought  of  I 
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MYRTLE  AND  STEEL. 

wr  yet,  gtllauta,  at  porting, 
•t  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight ; 
,  each  to  her  he  loves  deareat  — 
)  laft  he  may  pledge  her,  to-night 
hoae  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 
X  weapons  in  garlands  conceal, 
•t  heroes  who  hallowed 
wining  of  myrtle  and  steel ! 
ly  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

>  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid, 
nd  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

>ments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 
§  highest-toned  feeling  is  warm, 
lusic  that's  said  from  the  ocean 
ere  the  gathering  storm, 
mage  around  us  should  hover, 
name,  though  our  lips  ne'er  reveal, 
»reathe  mid  the  foam  of  a  bumper, 
Irink  to  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
>y  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

>  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid, 
ad  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

it,  for  oar  bugle  is  ringing 
ihal  the  host  for  the  fray, 
mdly  our  banner  is  flinging 
o'er  the  battle-array ; 
s— one  moment — ^reraember, 
our  sabres  the  death-blow  would  deal, 
CT  wears  her  shape  who's  cherish'd 
of  the  m3rrtle  and  steel. 
ly  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

>  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid, 
ad  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 


ITAPH  UPON  A  DOG. 

it  caught  my  slightest  tone, 
less  or  in  anger  spoken ; 
it  ever  watch'd  my  own, 
I  death  alone  has  broken ; 
less,  ceaseless,  and  unbought 
n  to  the  last  revealing ; 
Jmost  with  human  thought, 
re— far  more  than  human  feeling ! 

in  endless  sleep  be  chill'd, 

rtal  pride  disdain  to  sorrow, 

le  pulse  that  here  was  still'd 

ke  to  no  immortal  morrow  1 

devotedness,  and  love, 

im  to  humbler  creatures  given 

what  we  owe  above, — 

«s  of  what  is  due  to  Heaven,^- 

be  with  the  things  that  wert, 
cherish'd — ^but  no  more  returning, 
behind  no  trace  of  care, 
le  that  speaks  a  moment's  moamingl 


Alas !  my  friend*  of  all  of  worth 

That  yean  have  stolen  or  years  yet  leave  me, 
I've  never  known  to  much  on  earth, 

Bat  that  the  loss  of  thine  must  grieve  me* 


ANACREONTIC. 

Blamx  not  the  bowl— the  fruitful  bowl. 

Whence  wit,  and  mirth,  and  music  spring. 
And  amber  drops  elysian  roll, 

To  bathe  young  Love's  delighted  wing. 
What  like  the  grape  Osiais  gave 

Makes  rigid  age  so  lithe  of  limb  1 
Illumines  memory's  tearful  wave. 

And  teaches  drowning  hope  to  swim! 
Did  ocean  from  his  radiant  arms 

To  earth  another  Vxiius  give. 
He  ne'er  could  match  the  mellow  charms 

That  in  the  breathing  beaker  live. 

Like  burning  thoughts  which  lovers  hoard. 

In  characten  that  mock  the  sight. 
Till  some  kind  liquid,  o'er  them  pour'd. 

Brings  all  their  hidden  warmth  to  light— 
Are  feelings  bright,  which,  in  the  cup. 

Though  graven  deep,  appear  but  dim, 
Till,  fill'd  with  glowing  Bacchus  up. 

They  sparkle  on  the  foaming  brim. 
Each  drop  upon  the  first  you  pour 

Brings  some  new  tender  thought  to  lift. 
And,  as  you  fill  it  more  and  more. 

The  last  with  fervid  soul  is  rife. 

The  island  fount,  that  kept  of  old 

Its  &bled  path  beneath  the  sea. 
And  fresh,  as  first  from  earth  it  roll'd, 

From  earth  again  rose  joyously : 
Bore  not  beneath  the  bitter  brine 

Each  flower  upon  its  limpid  tide, 
More  faithfully  than  in  the  wine 

Our  hearts  toward  each  other  glide 
Then  drain  the  cup,  and  let  thy  soul 

Learn,  as  the  draught  delicious  flies, 
Like  pearls  in  the  Egyptian's  bowl. 

Truth  beaming  at  the  bottom  lies. 


A  HUNTER'S  MATIN. 

Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mom's  awake 

Upon  the  mountain  side. 
The  curlew's  wing  hath  swept  the  lake. 
And  the  deer  has  lefl  the  tangled  brake. 

To  drink  firom  the  limpid  tide 
Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mead-lark's  note 
And  the  plover's  cry  o'er  the  prairie  float ; 
The  squirrel,  he  springs  from  his  covert  now. 
To  prank  it  away  on  the  chestnut  bough. 
Where  the  oriole's  pendant  nest,  high  up. 

Is  rock'd  on  the  swaying  trees. 
While  the  humbird  sips  from  the  harebell's  cap, 

As  it  bends  to  the  morning  breeze. 
Up,  comrades,  up !  our  shallops  grate 

Upon  the  pebbly  strand. 
And  oar  stalwart  hounds  impstient  wait 

To  spring  from  the  huntsman's  hand. 
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SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 

ASK  NOT  WHY  I  SHOULD  LOVi 

BpARKLiire  and  bright  in  liquid  light 

Ask  me  not  why  I  should  tove  her: 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in. 

Look  upon  those  toul-fuU  eyes! 

With  hue  aB  red  aa  the  rosy  bed 

Look  while  mirth  or  feeling  move  h 

Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 

And  see  there  how  sweetly  riie 

Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

Thoughts  gay  and  gentle  from  i  bn 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 

Which  is  of  innocence  the  nest* 

As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 

Which,  though  each  joy  were  from 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

By  truth  would  still  be  tenanted! 

0 !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

See,  from  those  sweet  windows  pee; 

Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 

Emotions  tender,  bright,  and  ptti 

We  here  a  while  would  now  beguile 

And  wonder  not  the  faith  I'm  keel 

The  gray  beard  of  his  pinions, 

Every  trial  can  endure ! 

To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light. 

Wonder  not  that  looks  so  winning 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 

Still  for  me  new  ties  are  spinning 

As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 

Wonder  not  that  heart  so  true 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Keeps  mine  from  ever  changing  to 

But  since  deUght  can't  tempt  the  wight. 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 

Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf. 

SHE  LOVES,  BUT 'TIS  NO! 

Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him. 

We'll  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light. 

She  loves,  but 't  is  not  me  she  love 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 

Not  me  on  whom  she  ponders, 

As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 

When,  in  some  dream  of  tendeme 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Her  truant  fancy  wanders. 

The  forms  that  flit  her  visions  thro 
Are  like  the  shapes  of  old, 

SEEK  NOT  TO  UNDERSTAND  HER. 

Where  tales  of  prince  and  paladin 

On  tapestry  are  told. 

Wht  seek  her  heart  to  understand, 

Man  may  not  hope  her  heart  to  wi 

If  but  enough  thou  knowest 

Be  his  of  common  mould. 

To  prove  that  all  thy  love,  like  sand. 

Upon  the  wind  thou  throwest  1 

But  I — though  spurs  are  won  no  b 

The  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 

Where  herald's  trump  b  pealing 

Doth  but  reflect  the  bitter  past. 

Nor  thrones  carved  out  for  lady  £u 

While  all  the  good  thou  learnest  yet. 

Where  steel-clad  ranks  are  whec 

But  makes  her  harder  to  forget 

I  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flight 

What  matters  all  the  nobleness 

As  those  who  hawk'd  at  high  reno 

Which  in  her  breast  resideth, 

In  song-ennobled  fight 

And  what  the  warmth  and  tenderness 

If  darins^,  then,  true  love  may  croi 

Her  mien  of  coldness  hideth, 

My  love  she  must  requite. 

If  but  ungenerous  thoughts  prevail 

When  thou  her  bosom  wouldst  assail, 
While  tenderness  and  warmth  doth  ne'er. 

* 

By  any  chance,  toward  tliee  appear. 

THY    SMILES.  ^ 

Sum  up  each  token  thou  hast  won 

T  IS  hard  to  share  her  smiles  with  i 

Of  kindred  feeling  there — 

And  while  she  is  so  dear  to  me, 

How  few  for  Hope,  to  build  upon, 

To  fear  that  I,  far  less  than  any. 

How  many  for  Despair ! 

Call  out  her  spirits  witchery ! 

And  if  e'er  word  or  look  dcclareth 

To  find  my  inmost  heart  when  near 

JiOve  or  aversion,  which  she  beareth. 

Trembling  at  every  glance  and  toi 

While  of  the  first,  no  proof  thou  hast. 

And  feel  the  while  each  charm  grow 

How  many  are  there  of  the  last ! 

That  will  not  beam  for  me  alone. 

Then  strive  no  more  to  understand 

How  can  she  thus,  sweet  spendthrift, 

Her  heart,  of  whom  thou  knowest 

Enough  to  prove  thy  love  like  sand 

How  can  her  eyes  to  all  thus  wandet 

Upon  the  wind  thou  throwest : 

The  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 

Those  syren  tones  to  lightly  spoken 

Doth  but  reflect  the  bitter  past, 

Cause  many  a  heart  I  know  to  tlii 

While  all  the  good  thou  learnest  yet 

But  mine,  and  only  mine,  till  broken 

But  makes  her  harder  to  forget 

In  every  palse  must  answer  slilL 
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LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

A  BnTB-DAT  MfiOITATiaN. 

Air cynisB  year !  alas,  how  iwifl, 
.A^LiiTDA,  do  these  yean  flit  by, 
LilL«  ahadowa  thrown  by  douda  that  diift 

Xn  flakes  along  a  wintry  sky. 
Axmother  year !  another  leaf 
I«  ^um'd  within  life's  volume  brief, 
AekI  yet  not  one  bright  page  appean 
or  KKiine  within  that  book  of  years. 

'n^^KTe  axe  some  moments  when  I  feel 

-A^m  if  it  should  not  yet  be  so ; 
A«   ix  the  years  that  from  me  steal 

^S  ad  not  a  right  alike  to  go, 
Atad  lose  themselves  in  Time's  dark  sea, 
Y^l>iioy*d  up  by  aught  from  me ; 
^^S^bt  that  the  future  yet  might  claim 
^^    xiescue  from  their  wreck  a  name. 

^^^   it  was  love  that  taught  me  rhyme, 

-^nd  it  was  thou  that  taught  me  love; 
^^cJ  if  I  m  this  idle  chime 

Of  words  a  useless  sluggard  prove, 
w  "^as  thine  eyes  the  habit  nurs*d, 
^^d  in  their  Ught  I  leam'd  it  first 
"  Va  thine  eyes  which,  day  by  day, 
Consume  my  time  and  heart  away. 

And  often  bitter  thoughts  arise 

Of  what  I've  lost  in  loving  thee, 
And  in  my  breast  my  spirit  dies, 

The  gloomy  cloud  around  to  see. 
Of  baffled  hopes  and  ruined  powers 
Of  mind,  and  miserable  hours-^ 
Of  self-upbraiding,  and  despair — 
Of  heart,  too  strong  and  fierce  to  bear. 

«  Why,  what  a  peasant  slave  am  I," 

To  bow  my  mind  and  bend  my  knee 
To  woman  in  idolatry. 

Who  takes  no  thought  of  mine  or  me. 
O,  God  !  that  I  could  breathe  my  life 
On  battle-plain  in  charging  strife — 
In  one  mad  impulse  pour  my  soul 
Far  beyond  passion's  base  controL 

Thas  do  my  jarring  thoughts  revolve 

Their  gather'd  causes  of  ofience, 
Until  I  in  my  heart  resolve 

To  dash  thine  angel  image  thence ; 
When  some  bright  look,  some  accent  kind, 
Comes  freshly  in  my  heated  mind. 
And  scares,  like  newly-flushing  day. 
These  brooding  thoughts  like  owls  away. 

And  then  for  hours  and  hours  I  muse 

On  things  that  might,  yet  will  not  be. 
Till,  one  by  one,  my  feelings  lose 

Their  passionate  intensity, 
Arjd  steal  away  in  visions  soft, 
Which  on  wild  wing  those  feeling!  waft 
Far,  Ui  beyond  die  drear  domain 
Of  Beaaon  and  her  freezing  reign. 


And  now  again  firom  their  gay  track 

I  call,  as  I  despondent  sit. 
Once  more  tLese  truant  fancies  back. 

Which  round  my  brain  so  idly  flit; 
And  some  I  treasure,  some  I  blush 
To  own — ^and  these  I  try  to  crush — 
And  some,  too  wild  for  reason's  reign, 
I  loose  in  idle  rhyme  again. 

And  even  thus  my  moments  fly, 

And  even  thus  my  hours  decay, 
And  even  thus  my  years  slip  by. 

My  life  itself  is  wiled  away ; 
But  distant  still  the  mounting  hope. 
The  burning  wish  with  men  to  cope 
In  aught  that  minds  of  iron  mould 
May  do  or  dare  for  fame  or  gold. 

Another  year !  another  year, 

Alinda,  it  shall  not  be  so ; 
Both  love  and  lays  forswear  I  here, 

As  I  've  forsworn  thee  long  ago. 
That  name,  which  thou  wouldst  never  share, 
Proudly  shall  Fame  emblazon  where 
On  pumps  and  comers  posters  stick  it. 
The  highest  on  the  Jackson  ticket 


WHAT  IS  SOLITUDE? 

Not  in  the  shadowy  wood, 

Not  in  the  crag-hung  glen, 
Not  where  the  echoes  brood 

In  caves  untrod  by  men ; 
Not  by  the  bleak  sea-shore. 

Where  loitering  surges  break, 
Not  on  the  mountain  hoar. 

Not  by  the  breezeless  lake, 
Not  on  the  desert  plain, 

Where  man  hath  never  stood. 
Whether  on  isle  or  main — 

Not  there  is  solitude ! 

Birds  are  in  woodland  bowers. 

Voices  in  lonely  dells, 
Streams  to  the  listening  hours 

Talk  in  earth's  secret  cells ; 
Over  the  gray-ribb'd  sand 

Breathe  ocean's  frothing  lips, 
Over  the  still  lake's  strand 

The  flower  toward  it  dips ; 
Pluming  the  mountain's  crest. 

Life  tosses  in  its  pines ; 
Coursing  the  desert's  breast. 

Life  in  the  steed's  mane  shines. 

Leave — ^if  thou  wouldst  be  lonely— 

Leave  Nature  for  the  crowd ; 
8cek  there  for  one — one  only — 

With  kindred  mind  endow'd ! 
There— as  with  Nature  erst 

Closely  thou  wouldst  communo-t- 
The  deep  soul-music,  nursed 

In  either  heart,  attune ! 
Heart-wearied,  thou  wilt  own. 

Vainly  that  phantom  woo'd. 
That  thou  at  last  hast  known 

What  is  true  solitude  t 


JAMES  NACK. 


[Bon,  tbMt  IWT.l 


There  are  few  more  interesting  Gharacters  in 
our  literaiy  annals  than  James  Naok.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  when  between  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age,  by  a  fall,  while  descending  a 
flight  of  stairs  with  a  little  playmate  in  his  arms, 
received  such  injury  in  his  head  as  deprived  him 
irrecoverably  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and,  gradu- 
ally, in  consequence,  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 
He  was  placed  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  he  acquired  know- 
ledge in  all  departments  with  singular  exactness 
and  rapidity.  He  was  subsequently  for  many 
years  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
City  and  County,  and  in  1838  was  married. 

In  1827  Mr.  Nack  published  **The  Legend  of 
the  Rocks,  and  other  Poems;"  in  1839,  «*Earl 


Rupert,  and  other  Tales  and  Poems,"  with  t 
teresting  memoir  of  his  life,  by  CJeneral 
mobs;  and  in  1852  a  third  volume  of  "Po 
with  an  introduction  by  hia  frieDd  General 
BIS.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  these  wo 
their  excellent  versification.  In  other  ra 
they  deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise ;  but  that  t 
son  deaf  and  dumb  from  so  early  a  period  of 
hood  should  possess  such  a  mastery  of  the  hi 
nies  of  language  is  marvellous.  The  rariooi 
ducUons  of  Mr.  Nack  illustrate  a  genial  Isi 
and  a  refined  and  richly  cultivated  taste, 
range  and  completeness  of  hia  accomplishi 
as  a  linguist  is  illustrated  in  spirited  and  A 
translations  from  Dutch,  Grerman,  French 
other  literatures. 


^^^^^^S^^t^S^^^^A/ 


MIGNONNE. 

She  calls  me  "father!"  though  my  ear 

That  thrilling  name  shall  never  hear, 

Yet  to  my  heart  affection  brings 

The  sound  in  sweet  imaginings; 

I  feel  its  gushing  music  roll 

The  stream  of  rapture  on  my  soul ; 

And  when  she  starts  to  welcome  me, 

And  when  she  totters  to  my  knee, 

And  when  she  climbs  it,  to  embrace 

My  bosom  for  her  hiding-place. 

And  when  she  nestling  there  reclines. 

And  with  her  arms  my  neck  entwines, 

And  when  her  lips  of  roses  seek 

To  press  their  sweetness  on  my  cheek, 

And  when  upon  my  careful  breast 

I  lull  her  to  her  cherub  rest, 

I  whisper  o'er  the  sinless  dove — 

**l  love  thee  with  a  father's  love!" 


SPRING  IS  COMING. 

Spbinq  is  coming!  spring  is  coming! 
Birds  are  chirping,  insects  humming, 
Flowers  are  peeping  from  their  sleeping. 
Streams  escaped  from  winter's  keeping. 
In  delighted  freedom  rushing. 
Dance  along  in  music  gushing; 
Scenes  of  late  in  deadness  sadden'd 
Smile  in  animation  gladdenM: 
All  is  beauty,  all  is  mirth. 
All  is  glory  upon  earth. 
Shout  we  then,  with  Nature's  voice — 
Welcome  Spring!  rejoice!  rejoice! 

Spring  is  coming !  come,  my  brother. 
Let  us  rove  with  one  another, 
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To  our  well-remember*d  wild-wood. 
Flourishing  in  nature's  childhood. 
Where  a  thousand  fiowers  are  springing, 
And  a  thousand  birds  are  singing; 
Where  the  golden  sunbeams  quiver 
On  the  verdure-bordered  river; 
Let  our  youth  of  feeling  out 
To  the  youth  of  nature  shout. 
While  the  waves  repeat  our  voice — 
Welcome  Spring !  rejoice!  rejoice! 


MARY'S  BEE. 

As  Mabt  with  her  lip  of  roses 
Is  tripping  o'er  the  fiowery  mead, 

A  foolish  little  bee  supposes 
The  rosy  lip  a  rose  indeed. 

And  so,  astonish'd  at  his  blise. 

He  steals  the  honey  of  her  kiss. 

A  moment  there  he  wantons ;  lightly 

He  sporu  away  on  careless  wing; 
But  ah !  why  swells  that  wound  nnsighlly 

The  rascal !  he  has  left  a  sting! 
She  runs  to  me  with  weeping  eyes» 
Sweet  images  of  April  skies. 
«Be  this,"  said  I,  <*to  heedless  miMwa, 

A  warning  they  should  bear  in  mind; 
Too  oft  a  lover  steals  their  kisses. 

Then  fiies,  and  leave*  a  sting  behiDd.** 
«  This  may  be  wisdom  to  be  sure." 
Said  Mabt,  «« but  I  want  a  cure." 
What  could  I  dot     To  ease  the  awellmg 

My  lips  with  hers  impasaion*d  meet — 
And  trust  me,  from  so  sweet  a  dwelling, 

I  found  the  veiy  poison  sweet! 
Fond  boy!  unconscious  of  the  smart, 
I  sucked  the  poison  to  my  heart! 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 


[Bon^UM.] 


K  author  of  «  Guy  Riven,"  "  Southern  Pa»- 
aiul  PictureB,"  etc^  was  bom  in  Charleston, 
Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1 806.  His  mother 
luring  his  infancy,  and  his  father  soon  afler 
ated  to  one  of  the  western  territories,  leaving 
inder  the  guardianship  of  a  grandmother, 
luperintended  his  early  education.  When 
ore  than  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  began  to 
verses ;  at  fifteen  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
al  department  of  the  gazettes  printed  near 
»me ;  and  at  eighteen  he  published  his  first 
le,  entitled  "Lyrical  and  other  Poems," 
was  followed  in  the  next  two  years  by 
y  Lays,"  and  « The  Vision  of  Cortez  and 
Pieces,"  and  in  1830,  by  ««The  Tricolor,  or 
Bays  of  Blood  in  Paris."  In  each  of  these 
olumes  there  were  poetical  ideas,  and  occa- 
ly  well-finished  verses ;  but  they  are  worthy 
le  regard,  except  as  indications  of  the  early 
icy  of  the  author's  mind, 
ken  twenty-one  years  old,  Mr.  Biicms  was 
ted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise  his  pro- 
1  in  his  native  district ;  but  feeling  a  deep  in- 
in  the  politieal  questions  which  then  agitated 
>untry,  he  soon  abandoned  the  courts,  and 
ased  a  daily  gazette  at  Charleston,  which  he 
for  several  years,  with  industiy,  integrity, 
bility.*  It  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and 
it  by  it  all  his  property,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
e  earnings  of  several  years.  His  ardour  was 
ssened  by  this  failure,  and,  confident  of  suc- 
le  determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  author- 
He  had  been  married  at  an  early  age ;  his 
as  well  as  his  father,  was  now  dead ;  and  no 
;tic  ties  binding  him  to  Charleston,  he  in  the 
;  of  1832  visited  for  the  first  time  the  northern 
Afler  travelling  over  the  most  interesting 
ns  of  the  country,  he  paused  at  the  rural  vil- 
•f  Hingham,  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  pre- 
for  the  press  his  principal  poetical  work, 
lantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,"  which  was  pub- 
at  New  York  in  the  following  winter.  This 
imaginative  stoiy,  in  the  dramatic  form ;  its 
3  exceedingly  simple,  but  effectively  managed, 
;  contains  much  beautiful  imagery,  and  fine 
ption.  While  a  vessel  glides  over  a  summer 
lEox,  one  of  the  principal  characters,  and  his 
IsABSL,  hear  a  benevolent  spirit  of  the  air 
ng  them  of  the  designs  of  a  sea-god  to  lure 
into  periL 

0.  Did«t  hear  the  strain  it  utter'd,  Isabel  1 

1.  AH,  all !    It  spokft,  methnofht,  of  peril  neary 
n  rocks  si>d  wiiei  of  the  oeean  ;  did  It  not  Y 
on.  It  did,  but  Idly !    Here  can  lurk  no  roeks  ; 
by  the  chart  which  now  before  me  lie«, 

;f>  Charleston  City  Ossette, conducted  by  Mr.  Bimms, 
believe,  the  tnt  Journal  In  South  Carolina  that 
round  against  the  principle  of  aullilicatloB. 


Thy  own  unpraetlied  eye  may  well  discern 
The  wide  extent  of  the  ocean— shoreleaa  all. 
The  land,  for  many  a  league,  to  the  eastward  hangSi 
And  not  a  point  beside  it. 

/•a.  Wherefore,  then. 
Should  come  this  voice  of  warning  Y 

Leon.  From  the  deep; 
It  hath  its  demons  as  the  earth  and  air, 
All  tributaries  to  the  masterflend 
That  sets  their  springs  In  motion.    This  Is  one, 
That,  doubling  to  mislead  us,  planU  this  wUe, 
So  to  divert  our  course,  that  we  may  strike 
The  very  rocks  he  fain  would  warn  us  from. 

Ua.  A  subtle  sprite :  and,  now  I  think  of  It, 
Dost  thou  remember  the  old  story  told 
By  Diaz  Obtis,  the  lame  mariner, 
Of  an  adventure  In  the  Indian  Seas, 
Where  he  made  one  with  Johm  of  Portugal, 
Touching  a  woman  of  the  ocean  wave. 
That  swam  beside  the  barque,  and  sang  strange  songs 
Of  riches  in  the  waters  ;  with  a  speech 
So  winning  on  the  senses,  that  the  crew 
Grew  all  infected  with  the  melody ; 
And,  but  for  a  good  father  of  the  church. 
Who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  offer'd  up 
Befitting  prayers,  which  drove  the  fiend  away, 
Thpy  had  been  tempted  by  her  cunning  voles 
To  leap  into  the  ocean. 

Leon.  I  do,  I  do  1 
And,  at  the  time,  I  do  remember  me, 
I  made  much  mirth  of  the  extravagant  tale. 
As  a  deceit  of  the  reason :  the  old  man 
B^ing  In  his  second  childhood,  and  at  fits 
Wild,  as  you  know,  on  other  themes  than  this. 

lea.  I  never  more  shall  mock  at  marvellous  things. 
Such  strange  conceits  bath  after-time  fbund  true, 
That  once  were  themes  for  Jest.    I  shall  not  smile 
At  the  most  monstrous  legend. 

Leon.  Nor  will  I: 
To  any  tale  of  mighty  wonderment 
I  shall  bestow  my  ear,  nor  wonder  more; 
And  every  fancy  that  my  childhood  bred, 
In  vagrant  dreams  of  frolic,  I  shall  lo«)k 
To  have,  without  rebuke,  my  sense  approve. 
Thus,  like  a  little  island  in  the  sea, 
Girt  in  by  perilous  waters,  and  unknown 
To  all  adventure,  may  be  yon  same  cloud, 
Specking,  with  fleecy  bosom,  the  blue  sky. 
Lit  by  the  rising  moon.    There  we  may  dream, 
And  find  no  censure  in  an  after  day- 
Throng  the  assembled  fairies,  perched  on  beams. 
And  riding  on  their  way  triumphantly. 
There  gather  the  coy  spirits.    Many  a  fky, 
Roving  the  ailver  sands  of  that  same  isle, 
Floating  in  azure  ether,  plumes  her  wing 
Of  ever*frolicsome  fkncy,  and  pursues— 
While  myriads,  like  herself,  do  watch  the  chase- 
Some  truant  sylph,  through  the  Infinitude 
Of  their  uncircumscrlbed  and  rich  domain. 
There  sport  thny  through  the  night,  with  mimicry 
Of  strife  and  battle ;  striking  their  tiny  shields 
And  gathering  into  combat ;  meeting  fierce. 
With  lip  compress*d  and  spear  aloft,  and  eye 
Glaring  with  figlii  and  desperate  circumstance  ; 
Then  sudden— in  a  moment  all  their  wrath 
Mellow*d  to  ft'iendly  terms  of  courtesy- 
Throwing  aside  the  dread  array,  and  liiik'd 
Bach  In  his  foe*s  embrace.    Then  comes  the  dance» 
The  grateftil  route,  the  wild  and  musical  pomp, 
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The  lonf  processloii  o*er  fkniaitic  realms 
Of  cloud  and  moonbean,  through  the  enamour'd  nif  ht| 
Making  H  all  one  revel.     Thus  the  eye, 
Breathed  on  by  fancy,  with  enlarged  Kope, 
Through  the  protracted  and  deep  huib  of  night 
Miy  note  the  fairies,  coursing  the  lasy  hours 
In  various  changes,  and  without  fatieue. 
A  fickle  race,  who  tell  their  time  by  flowers, 
And  live  on  zephyrs,  and  have  stars  for  lamps. 
And  nigbtdews  for  ambrosia ;  perch*d  on  bfams. 
Speeding  through  space,  even  with  the  scattering  light 
On  which  they  feed  and  frolic. 

Jsa.  A  sweet  dream : 
And  yet,  since  this  same  tale  we  laugti'd  at  once. 
The  story  of  old  Ortis,  is  made  sootii — 
Perchance  not  all  a  dream.    I  would  not  doubt. 

I,eon.  And  yet  there  may  be,  dres^'d  in  subtle  guise 
Of  unsuspected  art,  some  gay  deceit 
Of  human  conjuration  mix*d  with  this. 
Some  cunning  seaman  having  natural  skill— 
As,  from  the  books,  we  learn  may  yet  be  done— 
Ilath  'yond  our  vessors  figure  pitcb'd  his  voice. 
Leading  us  wantonly. 

Isa.  It  is  not  so. 
Or  does  my  sense  deceive)     Look  there ;  the  wave 
A  perch  beyond  our  barque.    What  dost  thou  see  Y 

Leon.  A  marvellous  shape,  that  with  the  billow  curls, 
111  gambols  of  the  deep,  and  yet  la  not 
Its  wonted  burden ;  for  beneath  the  waves 
I  mark  a  gracious  form,  though  nothing  clear 
Of  visage  I  discern.    Again  it  speaks. 

The  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Atala^ttis,  a  fairy, 
wandering  along  the  beach  with  an  attendant,  Nea, 
diACovers  the  inanimate  form  of  Leox  clinging  to 
ft  spar. 

But  what  is  here, 
Ornsping  a  shnA,  and  lifelessly  stretched  out  ? 

JWn.  One  of  the  creatures  of  that  goodly  barque— 
Pf^rchance  the  only  one  of  many  men, 
That,  from  their  distant  homes,  weut  forth  In  her. 
And  here  have  perish'd. 

A'al.  There  is  life  In  him— 
And  his  heart  swells  beneath  my  hind,  with  pulse 
Fitful  and  fiiint,  returning  now,  now  gone. 
That  much  I  fear  it  may  not  come  again. 
How  very  young  he  is — how  beautiful ! 
Made,  with  a  matchless  sense  of  whnt  is  true, 
In  manly  grace  and  chiseird  elegance  ; 
And  features,  rounded  in  as  nice  a  mould 
As  our  own,  Nea.     There,  his  eye  unfolds— 
Stand  awny,  girl,  and  let  me  look  on  him! 
It  cannot  be,  that  such  a  form  as  this, 
80  lovely  and  compelling,  ranks  beluw 
The  creatures  of  our  kingdom.    He  is  one, 
That,  Nnongst  them  all,  might  well  defy  compare- 
Outshining  all  that  shine  I 
JWa.  He  looks  as  well. 
In  outward  seeming,  as  our  own,  mcthlnks— 
And  yet,  he  may  be  hut  a  shaped  thing, 
Wanting  in  every  show  of  that  high  sense 
Which  makes  the  standnrd  of  true  excellence. 
^tal.  O,  I  am  sure  thurc  is  no  want  in  him — 
The  spirit  must  be  true,  the  sen^e  be  high. 
The  soul  as  far  ascending,  strong  and  bright, 
As  la  the  form  he  wear^,  and  they  should  be 
Pleased  to  inhabit— 'i  were  a  fitting  home ! 
Breathe  on  him,  Nea.     Fun  him  with  thy  wing, 
And  so  arouse  him.    I  would  hive  him  speak, 
And  satisfy  niy  dou!if .    «iay,  yet  a  while— 
Now,  while  his  se'isHs  sleep,  I  Ml  place  my  Up 
Upon  his  own— it  is  so  beautiful ! 
Such  lips  should  give  forth  music— such  a  sweet 
Should  tiavi>  been  got  in  heaven— the  produce  there 
Of  n<*ver-hlighted  gurdens.  lEi$$uUm. 

Leon,  [etartii.]  Cling  to  me— 
Am  1  nut  with  thee  now,  my  IsadblI        [Swoong  ugcin. 
JiuU.  O,  gentle  sounds— how  sweetly  did  they  flill 


In  broken  mttnnurs,  like  a  melodj. 
From  lips  that  waiting  long  on  loving  hcMrts, 
Had  learned  to  mnrmor  like  them.     W«ke  a^ain. 
Sweet  stmngerl    If  my  lips  have  wroosht  this  ff 
And  won  thee  back  to  lift,  though  but  to  wighj 
And  sleep  again  in  death,  tbi»j  shaU,  onee  mon. 
Wake  and  nstore  thee. 

Mr.  81MM8  now  commenced  that  career  < 
tellectual  activity  of  which  the  results  are  as 
minous  and  as  various,  perhaps,  as  can  be  exhi 
by  any  author  of  his  age.  His  first  romano 
••Martin  Fabcr,  the  Story  of  a  Criminal,"  pobl 
in  New  York  in  1 833.  The  most  important  t 
subsequent  productions  in  this  department,  as 
sified  in  the  edition  lately  issued  bj  Mr.  RcDn 
are,  the  revolutionary  series,  •♦The  Partisan,*'** 
lichanipe,"  "  Katherine  Walton,"  **  The  So 
**  Woodcraft,"  "  The  Foragers," and  «•  Eutaw;'' 
der  talcs, «« Guy  Rivers,"  ♦*  Richard  Hurdia,"  •* 
der  Beagles,'*  *♦  Charlemont," «« Beaocliampe,' 
•*  Confession  ;"  historical,  ••The  Yemaasee,"  *• 
conccllos."  "The  Lily  and  the  Totem,"  «PeIa 
and  ''Count  Julian."  Besides  his  more  eztei 
romantic  fictions,  he  has  produced  a  great  nui 
of  shorter  stories,  some  of  which  may  be  ranki 
the  best  exhibitions  of  his  powers.  He  has 
given  to  the  public  a  *'  History  of  South  Caroli 
a  "  Life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  the  Foundi 
Virginia,"  a  •*  Life  of  Nathanisl  Grusi 
•<  Life  of  Fbancis  Marion,"  a  **  Life  of  the  Cb 
lier  Batard,"  ••Views  and  Reviews  of  Amer 
History,  Literature,  and  Art,"  and  other  per£ 
ances  in  biography,  description,  and  specula! 

In  poetry,  since  the  appearance  of  •<  Atalan 
he  has  published  ••Southern  Passages  and 
tures,"  1839;  ••Donna  Florida,  in  Five  Cani 
1843;  ••Grouped  Thoughu  and  Scatteied  ] 
cies,  a  collection  of  Sonnets,"  1845 ;  ••Areytc 
Songs  of  the  South,"  1846 ;  •<  Lays  of  the 
metto,  a  Tribute  to  the  South  Carolina  Regia 
in  the  War  with  Mexico,"  1846;  «The  Cat 
of  Accubc,  and  other  Poema,"  1848 ;  **  Nor 
Maurice,"  1850 ;  and  a  collection  of  his  prim 
poetical  works,  under  the  title  of  *•  Poems, 
scriptive.  Legendary,  and  Contemplative,"  in 
volumes,  1854. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  novels  o( 
Sim  MS,  (be  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  l 
theUniversity  of  Alabama.)  is  given  in  ••The  F 
Writers  of  America."  His  poema,  like  his  0 
productions,  are  noticeable  for  warmth  of  fe( 
and  coloring,  and  vivid  and  just  displays  ol 
temper  and  sentiments  of  the  southern  pei 
the  characteristics  of  southern  life,  and  the  rr 
foresU,  savannas,  and  all  else  that  is  pecalu 
southern  nature.  He  has  sung  the  physical 
moral  aspects  and  the  traditions  of  the  soath,' 
the  appreciation  of  a  poet,  and  the  fiwling  of  a 
His  verse  is  free  and  musical,  his  language  eof 
and  well-selected,  and  his  fancy  fertile  and  a 
site.  'J'he  best  of  his  dramatic  pieces  is  •*  Nor 
Maurice,"  a  play  of  singular  originality  in  de 
and  execution,  which  strikes  me  as  the  best< 
position  of  its  kind  on  an  American  subjecL 

He  resides  at  •«  Woodlands,"  a  pleaaant  pb 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston* 
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THE  SLAIN  EAGLE. 

ye  that  xnarkM  thy  flight  with  deadly  aim, 
as  of  warmth  and  splendour  than  thijie  own ; 
jrm  that  did  thee  wrong  could  never  claim 
atchlest  vigour  which  thy  wing  hath  shown ; 
t  thou  in  thy  pride  of  flight  o*ertliruwn ; 
he  far  hills  that  echoed  back  thy  scream, 
>m  storm-gathering  clouds  thou  scnt*st  it 
down, 

see  no  more  thy  red-eyed  glances  stream 
ir  far  summits  round,  with  strong  and  ter- 
rible gleam. 

and  majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  ! 
3re  I  see  thee  on  the  tall  clilTs  brow, 
tempests  meet,  and  from  their  watery  shroud 
'heir  wild  torrents  on  the  plains  below, 
;  thy  fearless  wing,  still  free  to  go, 
:n  thy  aim,  undaunted  in  thy  flight, 
iking  still,  yet  scorning,  every  foo- 
ling the  while  in  consciousness  of  might, 
own  realm  of  high  and  undisputed  light 

lought  was  not  of  danger  then — thy  pride 
ee  no  fear.  Thou  hadst  gone  forth  in  storms, 
ly  strong  pinions  had  been  bravely  tried 
St  their  rush.    Vainly  their  gathering  forms 
riven  against  thy  wing.  Such  conflict  warms 
}blcr  spirit ;  and  thy  joyful  shriek 
oken  that  the  strife  itself  had  charms 
e  born  warrior  of  the  mountain  peak, 
le  giant  brood,  sharp  fang,  and  bloody  beak. 

idflt  thou  then,  in  very  mirth,  spread  far 
nions'  strength ! — with  freedom  that  became 
loos  license,  with  the  winds  at  war, 
g  the  yielding  clouds  that  girt  thy  frame, 
'ith  a  feariess  rush  that  naught  could  tame, 
g  earth — defying  all  that  mars 
ght  of  other  wings  of  humbler  name ; 
ui,  the  storm  had  impulse,  but  no  bars 
thy  upward  flight,  thou  pilgrim  of  the  stars ! 

ig  above  the  hills,  and  from  the  ocean, 

eap'd  abroad  into  the  fetterless  blue 

uch  a  free  and  unrestrained  motion, 

ook  from  her  ethereal  wing  the  dew 

Ise  had  elogg'd  her  flight  and  dimm*d  her 

riew, 

uch  calm  effort  as  'twas  thine  to  wear — 

g  with  sunward  course  erect  and  true, 

winds  were  piping  high  and  lightnings  near, 

-guide  all  withdrawn,  through  fathomless 

elds  of  air. 

>ral  of  a  chosen  race  wert  thou, 
proud  fight  From  out  the  ranks  of  men— 
IKon  motlers,  with  earth-cumber'd  brow, 
ink.  like  coward  tigers  to  their  den, 
>  his  hiding-place  and  comer  then — 
ghty  spirit  watch'd  thee  in  that  hour, 
hM  his  lified  heart  to  earth  again ; 
his  soul  there  sprang  a  holy  power, 
prew  strong  to  sway,  whom  tempests  made 
ot  cower. 


Watching,  he  saw  thy  rising  wing.    In  vain. 
From  his  superior  dwelling,  the  fierce  sun 
Shot  forth  his  brazen  arrows,  to  restrain 
The  audacious  pilgrim,  who  would  gaze  upon 
The  secret  splendours  of  his  central  throne; 
Proudly,  he  naw  thee  to  that  presence  fly. 
And,  Eblis-like,  unaided  and  alone. 
His  dazzlingj^lories  seek,  bis  power  defy. 
Raised  to  thy  god*s  own  face,  meanwhile,  thy 
rebel  eye. 

And  thence  he  drew  a  hope,  a  hope  to  soar. 
Even  with  a  wing  like  thine.     His  daring  glance 
Sought,  with  as  l)old  a  vision,  to  explore 
The  secret  of  his  own  deliverance — 
The  secret  of  his  wing — and  to  advance 
To  sovereign  sway  like  thine— to  rule,  to  rise 
Above  his  race,  and  nobly  to  enhance 
Their  empire  as  his  own — to  make  the  skies, 
The  extended  earth,  far  seas,  and  solemn  stars,  his 
prize. 

He  triumphs— and  he  perishes  like  thee ! 
Scales  the  sun's  heights,  and  mounts  above  the 

winds. 
Breaks  down  the  gloomy  barrier,  and  is  free ! 
The  worm  receives  his  winglet :  he  unbinds 
The  captive  thought,  and  in  its  centre  finds 
New  barriers,  and  a  glory  in  his  gaze ; 
He  mocks,  as  thou,  the  sun ! — but  scaly  blinds 
Grow  o'er  his  vision,  till,  beneath  the  daze. 
From  his  proud  height  he  falls,  amid  the  world's 

amaze. 

And  thou,  brave  bird !  thy  wing  hath  pierced  the 

cloud. 
The  storm  had  not  a  battlement  for  thee ; 
But,  with  a  spirit  fetterless  and  proud, 
Thou  hast  soar'd  on,  majestically  free, 
To  worlds,  perchance,  which  men  shall  never  see  I 
Where  is  thy  spirit  nowl  the  wing  that  bore  1 
Thou  hast  lost  wing  and  all,  save  liberty ! 
Death  only  could  subdue— and  that  is  o*er : 
Alas!  the  very  form  that  slew  thee  should  deplore! 

A  proud  exemplar  hath  been  lost  the  proud. 
And  he  who  struck  thee  from  thy  fearless  flight-^ 
Thj  noble  loneliness,  that  left  the  crowd, 
To  seek,  uncurb'd,  that  singleness  of  height 
Which  glory  aims  at  with  unswerving  sight — 
Had  learn'd  a  nobler  toiL    No  longer  base 
"With  lowliest  comrades,  he  had  given  his  might, 
His  life— that  had  been  cast  in  vilest  place — 
To  raise  his  hopes  and  homes — to  teach  and  lift 
liis  race. 

Tis  he  should  mourn  thy  fate,  for  he  hath  lost 
The  model  of  dominion.    Not  for  him 
The  mighty  eminence,  the  gathering  host 
That  worships,  the  high  glittering  pomps  that  dim. 
The  bursting  homage  and  the  hailing  hymn : 
He  dies— he  hath  no  life,  that,  to  a  star, 
Rises  from  dost  and  sheds  a  holy  gleam 
To  lig^t  the  struggling  nations  from  afar. 
And  show,  to  kindred  souls,  where  fruits  of  glory 
are. 
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Exulting  now,  he  damoare  o'er  his  prey ; 
His  secret  shaft  hath  not  been  idly  sped ; 
He  lurk*d  within  the  rocky  cleft  all  day, 
Till  the  proud  bird  rote  sweeping  o'er  his  bead. 
And  thus  he  slew  him !  He  should  weep  him  dead. 
Whom,  living,  he  could  love  not — weep  that  he, 
The  noble  lesson  taught  him,  never  read- 
Exulting  o'er  the  victim  much  mop  free 
Than,  in  his  lowly  soul,  he  e'er  can  hope  to  be. 

*T  is  triumph  for  the  base  to  overthrow 
That  which  they  reach  not — the  ignoble  mind 
Loves  ever  to  assail  with  secret  blow 
The  loftier,  purer  beings  of  their  kind : 
In  this  their  petty  villany  is  blind ; 
They  hate  their  benefactors — men  who  keep 
Their  names  from  degradation — men  design'd 
Their  guides  and  guardians :  well,  if  late  they  weep 
The  cruel  shaft  that  struck  such  noble  hearts  so  deep. 

Around  thy  mountain  dwelling  the  winds  lie — 
Thy  wing  is  gone,  thy  eyry  desolate ; 
O.  who  Khali  teach  thy  young  ones  when  to  fly« — 
Who  fill  the  absence  of  thy  watchful  mate  1 
Thou  type  of  genius !  bitter  is  thy  fate, 
A  boor  has  sent  the  shaft  that  leaves  them  lonei, 
Thy  clustering  fellows,  guardians  of  thy  state- 
Shaft  from  the  reedy  fen  whence  thou  hast  flown. 
And  feather  from  the  bird  thy  own  wing  hath  stnick 
down! 


THE  BROOKLET. 

A  I.TTTLK  farther  on,  there  is  a  brook 

Where  the  breeze  lingers  idly.     The  high  trees 

Have  roof 'd  it  with  their  crowding  limbs  and  leaves, 

So  that  the  sun  drinks  not  from  its  sweet  fount. 

And  the  shade  cools  it    You  may  hear  it  now, 

A  low,  faint  beating,  as,  upon  the  leaves 

That  lie  beneath  its  rapids,  it  descends 

In  a  fine,  showery  rain,  that  keeps  one  tune. 

And  'tis  a  sweet  one,  still  of  constancy.       i 

Beside  its  banks,  through  the  whole  livelong  day. 
Ere  yet  I  noted  much  the  speed  of  time. 
And  knew  him  but  in  songs  and  ballad*books^ 
Nor  cared  to  know  him  better,  I  have  lain ; 
With  thought  unchtd  by  harsher  din  than  came 
From  the  thick  thrush,  ^hat,  gliding  through  the 

copse. 
Hurried  above  me ;  or  the  timid  fawn 
That  came  down  to  the  brooklet's  edge  to  drink. 
And  saunter'd  through  its  shade,  cropping  the 

grass. 
Even  where  I  lay, — ^having  a  quiet  mood. 
And  not  disturbing,  while  surveying  mine. 

Thou  smile<<t — and  on  thy  lip  a  straying  thought 
Rays  I  have  triflwl^-calls  my  hours  misspent. 
And  looks  a  solemn  warning!    A  true  thought, — 
And  so  my  errant  mood  were  well  rebuked  !— 
Vet  there  was  pleasant  sadness  that  became 
Meetly  the  gentle  heart  and  pliant  sense. 
In  that  same  idlesse— gazing  on  that  brook 
80  pebbly  and  so  clear, — prattling  away, 
>  Like  a  young  child,  all  thoughtless,  till  it  goes 
From  shadow  into  sunlight,  and  is  lost 


THE  SHADED  WATER. 

Whsit  that  my  mood  is  sad,  and  in  the  noi 
And  bustle  of  the  crowd,  I  feel  rebuke, 

I  turn  my  footsteps  from  its  hollow  joys. 
And  sit  me  down  besidfl  this  litUe  brook: 

The  waters  have  a  music  to  mine  ear 

It  glads  me  much  to  hear. 

It  is  a  quiet  glen  as  yon  may  see. 

Shut  in  from  all  intrusion  by  the  trees. 
That  spread  their  giant  branches,  broad  and 

The  silent  growth  of  many  centuries ; 
And  make  a  hallow'd  time  for  hapless  mood 
A  Sabbath  of  the  woods. 

Few  know  its  quiet  shelter, — n<me^  like  me. 
Do  seek  it  out  with  such  a  fond  desire. 

Poring,  in  idlesse  mood,  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  listening,  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respi 

When  the  far-travelling  breeze,  done  wandei 

Rests  hero  his  weary  wing. 

And  all  the  day,  with  fancies  ever  new. 
And  sweet  companions  from   their  boor 

Of  merry  elves,  bespangled  all  with  dew,  ( 
Fantastic  creatures  of  the  old  ttnoe  lore, — 

Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrusive  play, 

I  fling  the  hours  away. 

A  gracious  couch, — ^the  root  of  an  old  oak. 
Whose  branches  yield  it  moss  and  canopy, 

Is  mine — and  so  it  be  from  woodman's  stroke 
Secure,  shall  never  be  resigned  by  me; 

It  bangs  above  the  stream  that  idly  plies, 

Heedless  of  any  eyes. 

There,  with  eye  sometimes  shut,  hut  upward  1 
Sweetly  I  muse  •through  many  a  quiet  hooi 

While  every  sense,  on  earnest  mission  sent 
Retums,thought-laden,back  with  bloom  and  1 

Pursuing,  though  rebuked  by  those  who  moil 

A  profitable  toiL 

And  still  the  waters,  trickling  at  my  feet 
Wind  on  their  way  with  gentlest  melody, 

Yielding  sweet  music,  which  the  leaves  repeal 
Above  them,  to  the  gay  breeze  gliding  by,- 

Yet  not  so  rudely  as  to  send  one  sound 

Through  the  thick  copse  around. 

Sometimes  a  brighter  cloud  than  all  the  rest 
Hangs  o'er  the  archway  opening  through  thcti 

Breaking  the  spell  that  like  a  slumber,  press*(i 
On  my  worn  spirit  its  sweet  luxuries, — 

And,  with  awaken'd  vision  upward  bent, 

I  watch  the  firmament 

How  like— its  sure  and  nndistnrb'd  retrest 
Life's  sanctuary  at  last,  secure  firom  storm* 

To  the  pure  waters  trickling  at  my  feet 
The  bending  trees  that  overshade  my  form; 

80  &r  as  sweetest  things  of  earth  may  seem 

Like  those  of  which  we  dream. 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  is  the  philosophy 
The  young  bird  teaches,  who,  with  loddfii  fii| 

Sails  far  into  the  blue  that  spreads  on  high. 
Until  I  lose  him  from  my  stnininf  aght^ 

With  a  most  lofty  discontent,  to  fly 

Upward,  from  earth  to  sky. 
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TO  THE  BREEZE: 

ATTER  A  PSOTRACTED  CALM  AT  SEA. 

hast  been  alow  to  Uew  m,  gentto  breeze ; 

lere  haet  thoa  been  a  lingerer,  welcome  friend  1 

e,  when  the  midnight  gathered  to  her  brow 

ale  and  creecent  minister,  wert  thou  1 

what  far,  sullen,  solitary  seas, 

ing  the  mariner's  requiem,  didst  thou  tend 

7be  home-returning  bark, 

ig  the  white  foam  o*er  her  lifted  prow,  [dark  ! 

s,  when  the  rolling  waves  around  her  all  were 

Gently,  and  with  a  breath 
spicy  odour  from  Sabean  vales, 
e  subtle  life  defies  and  conquers  deathi 
I'dst  thou  her  yellow  sails ! 

On,  like  some  pleasant  bird, 
glittering  plumage  and  light^loving  eye, 
3  the  long  pennant  lay  aloft  unstirr'd, 

And  sails  bung  droopingly, 
st  thou  with  tidings  of  the  land  to  cheer 

The  weary  mariner. 

How,  when  the  ocean  slept, 

Making  no  sign ; 
lis  dumb  waters,  of  all  life  bereft, 

Lay  'neath  the  sun*girt  line ; 
rapery  of  storm-clouds  lifted  high 
n  some  far,  foreign  sky, 
)  a  fSunt  moaning  o*er  his  bosom  crept, 
the  deep  breathings  of  eternity, 
i  the  grave  of  the  unburied  time, 
Claiming  its  clime— 

How'  did  tlie  weary  tar, 
>rm  reclined  along  the  burning  deck. 

Stretch  his  dim  eye  afar, 
lil  the  finger,  and  delusive  speck, 
xnding  shadow,  from  some  rocky  steep, 

Down-darting  o*er  the  deep ! 

Bom  in  the  solemn  night. 

When  the  deep  skies  were  bright, 
all  their  thousand  watchers  on  the  sights 
i  was  the  music  through  the  firmament 
3y  the  fond  nature  sent. 

To  hail  the  blessed  birth, 

To  guide  to  lowly  earth 
glorious  glance,  the  holy  wing  of  light ! 

Music  to  us  no  less. 

Thou  comest  in  our  distress, 
leer  our  pathway.    It  is  clear,  through  thee, 

0*er  the  broad  wastes  of  sea. 
soothing  to  the  heart  that  glides  alone, 
itch'd  and  unremember'd,  on  the  wave. 

Perchance  his  grave !— > 
Id  he  there  perish,  to  thy  deeper  moan 

What  lip  shall  add  one  tone  1 

I  bless  thee,  gentle  breeze ! 
t  minister  to  many  a  fond  desire. 

Thou  bear'st  me  to  my  sire, 
Fhon,  and  these  rolling  seas ! 
t — O,  thou  God  of  this  strong  element  !— 

Are  we,  that  it  is  sent, 
lent  to  oar  fond  and  fervent  hope  1 
t  that  its  piniim  on  our  path  is  bent, 
lad  been  doom'd  beyond  deain  to  grope^ 


Where  ptummef  s  cast  is  vain,  tod  human  tit, 
Lacking  all  chart. 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

Not  in  the  aky. 

Where  it  was  seen. 

Nor  on  the  white  tops  of  the  glistering  wave. 

Nor  in  the  mansions  of  the  hidden  deep, — 

Though  green, 

And  beautiful,  its  caves  of  mystery, — 

Shall  the  bright  watcher  have 

A  place — and,  as  of  old,  high  station  keep. 

Gone,  gone ! 

O,  never  more  to  cheer 

The  mariner  who  holds  his  course  alone 

On  the  Atlantic,  through  the  weary  night. 

When  the  stars  turn  to  watchers  aind  do  sleep. 

Shall  it  appear, 

With  the  sweet  fixedness  of  certain  light, 

Down-shining  on  the  shut  eyes  of  the  deep. 

Vain,  vain! 

Hopeful  most  idly  then,  shall  he  look  forth, 

That  mariner  from  his  bark — 

Howe'er  the  north 

Doth  raise  his  certain  lamp  when  tempests  lower-^ 

He  sees  no  more  that  perish'd  light  again ! 

And  gloomier  grows  the  hour  [dark. 

Which  may  not,  through  the  thick  end  crowding 

Restore  that  lost  and  loved  one  to  her  tower. 

He  looks, — the  shepherd  on  Chaldea's  bills, 
Tending  his  fiocks, — 

And  wonders  the  rich  beacon  doth  not  blaze. 
Gladdening  his  gaze ; 

And,  from  his  dreary  watch  along  the  rocks. 
Guiding  him  safely  home  through  perilous  ways ! 
How  stands  he  in  amaze, 
Still  wondering,  as  the  drowsy  silence  fills 
The  sorrowful  scene,  and  every  hour  distils 
Its  leaden  dews — how  chafes  he  at  the  night. 
Still  slow  to  bring  the  expected  and  sweet  light. 
So  natural  to  his  sight ! 
And  lone. 

Where  its  first  splendours  shone. 
Shall  be  that  pleasant  company  of  stars: 
How  should  they  know  that  death 
Such  perfect  beauty  mars ; 
And,  like  the  earth,  its  common  bloom  and  breath. 
Fallen  from  on  high, 

Their  lights  grow  blasted  by  its  touch,  and  die- 
All  their  concerted  springs  of  harmony, 
SnappM  rudely,  and  the  generous  music  gone. 
A  strain — a  mellow  strain — 
Of  wailing  sweetness,  fiU'd  the  earth  and  sky; 
The  stars  lamenting  in  unborrowM  pain 
That  one  of  the  selectest  ones  must  die ; 
Must  vanish,  when  most  lovely,  from  the  rest ! 
Alas !  'tis  ever  more  the  destiny. 
The  hope, heart-cherish'd,  is  the  soonest  lost; 
The  flower  first  budded  soonest  feels  the  frost: 
Are  not  the  shortest-lived  still  loveliest  1 
And,  like  the  pale  star  shooting  down  the  sky. 
Look  they  not  ever  brightest  when  they  fly 
The  desolate  home  they  bless'dl 
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THE  EDGE  OF  THE  SWAMP. 

Ti8  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look; 
The  bird  aings  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  the  young  leaves  seem  blighted.  A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisonously  round,  with  power  to  taint 
With  blisteringdews  the  thoughtless  hand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  covert     Cypresses  [length, 

Crowd  on  the  dank,  wet  earth ;  and,  stretch'd  at 
The  cayman — a  fit  dweller  in  such  home — 
Slumbers,  half-buried  in  the  sedgy  grass. 
Beside  the  green  ooze  where  he  shelters  him, 
A  whooping  crane  erects  his  skeleton  form. 
And  shrieks  in  flight  Two  summer  ducks,  aroused 
To  apprehension,  as  they  hear  his  cry, 
Dash  up  from  the  lagoon,  with  marvellous  haste, 
Following  his  guidance.    Meetly  taught  by  these, 
And  startled  at  our  rapid,  near  approach. 
The  steel-jaw'd  monster,  from  his  grassy  bed, 
Crawls  slowly  to  his  slimy,  green  abode. 
Which  straight  receives  him.   You  behold  him  now, 
His  ridgy  back  uprising  as  he  speeds. 
In  silence,  to  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
Whence  his  head  peers  alone.    A  butterfly. 
That,  travelling  all  the  day,  has  counted  dimes 
Only  by  flowers,  to  rest  himself  a  while. 
Lights  on  the  monster's  brow.    The  surly  mute 
Straightway  goes  down,  so  suddenly,  that  he. 
The  dandy  of  the  sununer  flowers  and  woods, 
Dips  his  light  wings,  and  spoils  his  golden  coat, 
With  the  rank  water  of  that  turbid  pond. 
Wondering  and  vex*d,  the  plumed  citizen 
Flies,  with  a  hurried  effort,  to  the  shore. 
Seeking  his  kindred  flowers : — ^but  seeks  in  vain- 
Nothing  of  genial  growth  may  there  be  seen. 
Nothing  of  beautiful !     Wild,  ragged  trees, 
That  look  like  felon  spectres — fetid  shrubs, 
That  taint  the  gloomy  atmosphere — dusk  shades, 
That  gather,  half  a  cloud,  and  half  a  fiend 
In  aspect,  lurking  on  the  swamp*s  wild  edge, — 
Gloom  with  their  sternness  and  forbidding  frowns 
The  general  prospect    The  sad  butterfly. 
Waving  his  lacker'd  wings,  darts  quickly  on. 
And,  by  his  free  flight,  counsels  us  to  speed 
For  better  lodgings,  and  a  scene  more  sweet,  - 
Than  these  drear  borders  offer  us  to-night 


CHANGES  OF  HOME. 

Wkll  may  we  sing  her  beauties, 

lliis  pleasant  land  of  ours, 
Her  sunny  smiles,  her  golden  fruits, 

And  all  her  world  of  flowers ; 
The  young  birds  of  her  forest-grove*. 

The  blue  folds  of  her  sky, 
And  all  those  airs  of  gentleness. 

That  never  seem  to  fly ; 
They  wind  about  our  forms  at  noon, 

They  woo  us  in  the  shade. 
When  panting,  from  the  summer's  heats, 

The  woodman  seeks  the  glade ; 
They  win  us  with  a  song  of  love, 

They  cheer  us  with  a  dream. 
That  gilds  our  pasmng  thoughts  of  life. 

As  sunlight  does  the  stream ; 


And  well  would  they  pereiiade  us  mom 

In  moments  all  too  dear. 
That,  sinful  though  our  hearts  may  be 

We  have  our  Eden  here. 

Ah,  well  has  lavish  nature. 

From  out  her  boundless  store, 
Spread  wealth  and  loveliness  around, 

On  river,  rock,  and  shore : 
No  sweeter  stream  than  Ashiej  glides- 

And,  what  of  southern  France  1 — 
She  boasts  no  brighter  fields  than  aan 

Within  her  matron  glance ; 
Our  skies  look  down  in  tendemeas 

From  out  their  realms  of  blue. 
The  fairest  of  Italian  climes 

May  claim  no  softer  hue ; 
And  let  them  sing  of  fruits  of  Spain, 

And  let  them  boast  the  flowers. 
The  Moors'  own  culture  they  may  dai 

No  dearer  sweet  than  ours — 
Perchance  the  dark-hair'd  maiden 

Is  a  glory  in  your  eye. 
But  the  blue-eyed  Carolinian  mles^ 

When  all  the  rest  are  nigh. 

And  none  may  say,  it  is  not  true. 

The  burden  of  my  lay, 
'TIS  written,  in  the  sight  of  all. 

In  flower  and  fruit  and  ray ; 
Look  on  the  scene  around  us  now. 

And  say  if  sung  amiss, 
The  song  that  pictures  to  your  eye 

A  spot  so  fair  as  this : 
Gay  springs  the  merry  mocklng-hiid 

Around  the  cottage  pale, — 
And,  scarcely  taught  by  hunter't  aim, 

The  rabbit  down  the  vale ; 
Each  boon  of  kindly  nature. 

Her  buds,  her  blooms,  her  floweis, 
And,  more  than  all,  the  maidens  &ir 

That  fill  this  land  of  ours. 
Are  still  in  rich  perfection. 

As  our  fathers  found  them  first, 
But  our  sons  are  gentle  now  no  more^ 

And  all  the  land  is  cursed. 

Wild  thoughts  are  in  our  bosoms 

And  a  savage  discontent; 
We  love  no  more  the  life  we  led. 

The  music,  nor  the  scent ; 
The  merry  dance  delights  us  not. 

As  in  that  better  time. 
When,  glad,  in  happy  bands  we  met. 

With  spirits  like  our  clime. 
And  all  the  social  loveliness, 

And  all  the  smile  is  gone, 
That  link'd  the  spirits  of  oor  yon^ 

And  made  our  people  one. 
They  smile  no  more  together. 

As  in  that  earlier  day. 
Our  maidens  sigh  in  loneliness. 

Who  once  were  always  gay; 
And  though  our  skies  are  bright, 

And  our  sun  looks  down  as  th( 
Ah,  me !  the  thought  iAnd  I  ieel. 

We  shall  never  smile  again. 
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(Bora,  1807.    Died,  I8S9.1 


'-  persons  in  private  life,  who  have  died  so 
have  been  mourned  by  so  many  warm 
as  was  JoxA.THA^  Lawrsncs.  Devoted 
ofession  which  engaged  nearly  all  his  time, 
c^ardless  of  literary  distinction,  his  produo- 
vould  have  been  known  only  to  his  asso- 
had  not  a  wiser  appreciation  of  their  merits 
i.wn  them  from  the  obscurity  to  which  his 
w  estimate  had  consigned  them. 
vas  born  in  New  York,  in  November,  1807, 
rter  the  usual  pieparatoiy  studies,  entered 
bia  College,  at  which  he  was  graduated 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  after 
s  a  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  Slossoit, 
aent  lawyer,  where  he  gained  much  regard 
assiduity  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
,  the  premature  ripeness  of  his  judgment, 
e  undeviating  purity  and  honourableness  of 
.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  entered 
partnership  with  Mr.  Slossojt,  and  daily 
confirmation  to  the  promise  of  his  proba- 
carecr,  until  he  was  suddenly  called  to  a 
Lifc^  in  April,  1833. 


The  industry  with  which  he  attended  to  his 
professional  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving 
considerable  attention  to  general  literature;  and  in 
moments — ^to  use  his  own  language-— 

"Stolen  from  hourt  I  should  have  tied 
To  musty  volumes  at  my  side, 
Given  to  hours  that  sweetly  woo'd 
My  heart  from  study's  solitude,**— 

he  pnroduced  many  poems  and  prose  sketches  of 
considerable  merit  These,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  intended  not  for  publication,  but 
as  tributes  of  private  friendship,  or  as  contributions 
to  the  exercises  of  a  literary  society — still  in  exist- 
ence—of which  he  was  for  several  years  an  active 
member.  After  his  death,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  by  this  society,  his  brother  made  a  collec- 
tion of  his  writings,  of  which  a  very  small  edition 
was  printed,  for  private  circulation.  Their  cha^ 
racter  is  essentially  meditative.  Many  of  them 
are  devotional,  and  all  are  distinguished  for  the 
purity  of  thought  which  guided  the  life  of  the 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  STUDENT. 

T  a  sad,  sweet  thought  have  I, 
my  a  passing,  sunny  gleam, 
J  a  bright  tear  in  mine  eye, 
my  a  wild  and  wandering  dream, 
n  from  hours  I  should  have  tied 
lusty  volumes  by  my  side, 
n  to  hours  that  sweetly  woo'd 
leart  from  study's  solitude. 

cvhen  the  south  wind's  dancing  free 
rer  the  earth  and  in  the  sky, 
the  flowers  peep  softly  out  to  see 
le  frolic  Spring  as  she  wantons  by ; 
n  the  breeze  and  beam  like  thieves  come  in, 
teal  me  away,  I  deem  it  sin 
light  their  voice,  and  away  I'm  straying 
the  hills  and  vales  a-Maying. 

1  can  I  hear  the  earth  rejoice, 
ippier  than  man  may  ever  be ; 
y^  fountain  hath  then  a  voice, 
lat  sings  of  its  glad  festivity; 
t  hath  burst  the  chains  that  bound 
irrents  dead  in  the  frozen  ground, 
flashing  away  in  the  sun,  has  gone 
ng,  and  nnging,  and  singuig  on. 

mn  hath  sunset  hours,  and  then 
my  a  musing  mood  I  cherish ; 


Many  a  hue  of  fancy,  when 

The  hues  of  earth  are  about  to  perish ; 
Clouds  are  there,  and  brighter,  I  ween, 
Hath  real  sunset  never  seen, 
Sad  as  the  faces  of  friends  that  die. 
And  beautiful  as  their  memory. 

Love  hath  its  thoughts,  we  cannot  keep. 

Visions  the  mind  may  not  control, 
Waking,  as  fancy  does  in  sleep, 

The  secret  transports  of  the  soul ; 
Faces  and  forms  are  strangely  mingled. 
Till  one  by  one  they  're  slowly  singled, 
To  the  voice,  and  lip,  and  eye  of  her 
I  worship  like  an  idolater. 

Many  a  big,  proud  tear  have  T, 

When  from  my  sweet  and  roaming  track, 
Prom  the  green  earth  and  misty  sky, 

And  spring,  and  love,  I  huny  back ; 
Then  what  a  dismal,  dreary  gloom 
Settles  upon  my  loaded  room, 
Darker  to  every  thought  and  sense 
Than  if  they  had  never  travell'd  thence. 
Yet,  I  have  other  thoughts,  that  cheer 

The  toilsome  day  and  lonely  night. 
And  many  a  scene  and  hope  appear. 

And  almost  make  me  gay  and  bright 
Honour  and  fame  that  I  would  win, 
Though  every  toil  that  yet  hath  been 
Were  doubly  borne,  ami  not  an  hour 
Were  brightly  hued  by  Fancy's  power. 
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And,  though  I  tometiines  tigh  to  think 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  and  wmd  and  sea. 
And  know  that  the  cup  which  others  drink 

Shall  never  be  brimm'd  by  me ; 
That  many  a  joy  must  be  untasted, 
And  many  a  glorious  breeze  be  wasted, 
Yet  would  not,  if  I  dared,  repine. 
That  toil,  and  study,  and  care  are  mine. 


SEA-SONG. 

CIvER  the  far  blue  ocean-wave, 

On  the  wild  winds  I  flee. 
Yet  every  thought  of  my  constant  heart 

Is  winging,  love,  to  thee ; 
For  each  foaming  leap  of  our  gallant  ship 

Had  barb*d  a  pang  for  me. 
Had  not  thy  form,  thiough  sun  and  stormy 

Been  my  only  memory. 

(),  the  sea-mew's  wings  are  fleet  and  fiut. 

As  he  dips  in  the  dancing  spray; 
J)ut  fleeter  and  faster  the  thoughts,  I  ween, 

Of  dear  ones  far  away ! 
And  lovelier,  too,  than  yon  rainbow's  hue. 

As  it  lights  the  tinted  sea. 
Are  the  daylight  dreams  and  sunny  gleams 

Of  the  heart  that  throbs  for  thee. 

And  when  moon  and  star»are  asleep  on  the  waves. 

Their  dancing  tops  among. 
And  the  sailor  is  gulling  the  long  watch-hour 

By  the  music  of  his  song; 
When  our  sail  is  white  in  the  dariL  midnight. 

And  its  shadow  is  on  the  sea, 
O,  never  knew  hall  such  festival 

As  my  fond  heart  holds  with  thee ! 


LOOK  ALOFT. 

It  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail. 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
«Look  aloft,"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow. 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  wo. 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are 

array*d, 
«Look  aloft"  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall 

fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to 

thine  eye. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and,  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
«  Look  aloft"  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart. 
The  wif«»  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
*«  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb. 
To  that  soil  where  «aflcction  is  ever  in  bloom." 


And,  O !  when  death  comes  in  his  tentxs, 
His  fears  on  the  future,  bis  pAl  on  the  ^ 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  tfa; 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  ««iook  aloft,"  andi 


TO  MAY. 

Comb,  gentle  May! 
Come  with  thy  robe  of  flowers. 
Come  with  thy  sun  and  sky,  thy  clouds  and  ab 

Come,  and  bring  forth  unto  the  eye  of  di 
From  their  imprisoning  and  mysterioos  nig 
The  bods  of  many  hues,  the  childicn  of  thi 

Come,  wondrous  May ! 
For,  at  the  bidding  of  thy  magic  wand, 
Quiek  from  the  caverns  of  the  breathing  lu 

In  all  their  green  and  glorious  array 
They  spring,  as  spring  the  Persian  maids  to 
Thy  flushing  footsteps  in  Caahmerian  vaJe. 

Come,  vocal  May ! 
Come  with  thy  train,  that  high 
On  some  fresh  branch  pour  out  dieir  mekdi 

Or,  carolling  thy  praise  the  livelong  day. 
Sit  perch'd  in  some  lone  glen,  on  echo  oJlii 
Mid  murmuring  woods  and  moflcsl  watcn  £i! 

Come,  sunny  May ! 
Come  with  thy  laughing  beam. 
What  time  the  lazy  mist  melts  on  the  stress 

Or  seeks  the  mountain-top  to  meet  thy  ny 
Ere  yet  the  dew-drop  on  thine  own  soft  flowe 
Hath  lost  its  light,  or  died  beneath  his  power. 

Come,  holy  May ! 
When,  sunk  behind  the  cold  and  western  bil 
His  light  hath  ceased  to  play  on  leaf  and  riO, 

And  twilight's  footsteps  hasten  his  decay; 
Come  with  thy  musings,  and  my  heart  shall 
Like  a  pure  temple  consecrate  to  thee. 

Come,  boautifnl  May ! 
Like  youth  and  loveliness. 
Like  her  I  love;  O,  come  in  thy  foU  dress, 

The  drapery  of  dark  winter  cast  away; 
To  the  bright  eye  and  the  glad  heart  sppear 
Queen  of  the  spring,  and  mistress  of  the  year. 

Yet,  lovely  May! 
Teach  her  whose  eyes  shall  rest  npon  this  ih; 
To  spurn  the  gilded  mockeries  of  time. 

The  heartless  pomp  that  beckons  to  betray, 
And  keep,  as  thou  wUt  find,  that  heart  each  y* 
Pure  as  thy  dawn,  and  as  thy  sunset  clear. 

And  lot  me  too,  aweet  May ! 
Let  thy  fond  votary  see, 
As  fade  thy  beauties,  all  the  vanity 

Of  this  world's  pomp;  then  te^^  that  the 
decay 
In  his  short  winter  bury  beauty'a  fimme. 

In  fairer  worids  the  soul  dull  break  his  svi 
Another  spring  shall  Uoom,  eternal  and  die  si 


J.   0.   ROCKWELL. 


[Ban,lfOr.   DtalflOL] 


Tif  Rockwell  was  bom  in  Lebanon, 
iral  town  in  Connecticat,  in  1807.  At 
e  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  in 
n  his  sixteenth  year  he  began  to  write 
le  newspapers.  Two  years  afterward 
^ew  York,  and  subsequently  to  Boston, 
nrhich  cities  he  laboured  as  a  joumey- 
sitor.  He  had  now  acquired  considera- 
on  by  his  poetical  writings,  and  was 
associate  ^tor  of  the  **  Statesman," 
influential  journal  published  in  Boston, 
,  I  believe,  he  continued  until  1829, 
came  the  conductor  of  the  Providence 
nrith  whith  he  was  connected  at  the 
death. 

)oor,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  been  left 
is  own  direction.  He  chose  to  learn 
s  of  printing,  because  he  thought  it 
"d  him  opportunities  to  improve  his 
his  education  was  acquired  by  diligent 
g  the  leisure  hours  of  his  apprentice- 
n  he  removed  to  Providence,  it  became 
T  bim  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
political  questions.  He  felt  but  little 
public  aflkirs,  and  shrank  instinctively 
ife  of  partisanship ;  but  it  seemed  the 
!  to  competence  and  reputation,  and  he 
I  it  with  apparent  ardour.  Journalism, 
Is  of  able  and  honourable  men,  is  the 
allings ;  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
lary,  it  is  among  the  meanest  There 
nes  connected  with  the  press,  persons 
r  sort,  who  derive  their  support  and 
aent  from  ministering  to  the  worst  pas- 
ij  some  of  this  class  Rockwell's  pri- 
ter  was  assailed,  and  he  was  taunted 
wcure  parentage,  defective  education, 
vocation,  as  if  to  have  elevated  his  po- 
:iety,  by  perseverance  and  the  force  of 
a  ground  of  accusation.  He  had  too 
'  in  his  nature  to  regard  such  assaults 
ifierence  they  merited ;  and  complained 
lis  letters  that  they  «  robbed  him  of  rest 
ileasure."  With  constantly  increasing 
however,  he  continued  his  editorial  la- 
the summer  of  1831,  when,  at  the  early 
ty-foor  years,  be  was  suddenly  called 
world.  He  felt  unwell,  one  morning, 
ief  paragraph,  apologized  for  the  appa- 
t  of  his  gazette.  The  next  number 
the  signs  of  mourning  for  his  death, 
f  Rockwell's,*  in  a  notice  of  him 
1  the  <«  Southern  Literary  Messenger," 
\  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  that 
9ubled  at  the  thought  of  some  obliga- 

I  Cbailbi  W.  Everest,  of  Merideo,  Con* 


tion  which,  from  not  receiving  money  then  due  to 
him,  he  was  unable  to  meet,  and  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  a  debtor^ a  prUon,**  That  it  was  in 
some  way  a  result  of  his  extreme  sensitiveness, 
was  generally  believed  among  his  friends  at  the 
time.  Whittjsr,  who  was  then  editor  of  the 
<*New  England  Weekly  Review,"  soon  after  wrote 
the  following  lines  to  his  memory : ' 

**The  turf  is  smooUi  above  hiin  I  and  this  rain 
Will  moisten  the  rent  roots,  and  summon  back 
The  perishing  lift  of  its  green-blsded  grass. 
And  the  cmih'd  flower  will  lift  its  head  sgain 
Bmilingly  unto  hesven,  ss  if  it  kepi 
No  vif  il  with  the  dead.    Well— It  is  meet 
That  the  green  grasi  ihould  tremble,  and  thn  flowers 
Blow  wild  sbout  his  retting'plaee.     Ills  mind 
Wss  in  iuelf  a  flower  bat  half-disclosed— 
A  bud  of  blessed  promise  which  the  itorm 
Viatted  rudely,  and  the  passer  by 
Broote  down  in  wantonness.    But  we  msy  tmit 
That  it  hath  found  a  dwelling,  where  the  sun 
Of  a  more  holy  clime  will  visit  It, 
And  the  pure  dews  of  mercy  will  descend, 
Through  Heaven's  own  atmosphere,  upon  its  bead. 

**  His  form  is  now  before  me,  with  no  trace 
Of  death  in  iu  fins  lineaments,  and  there 
Is  a  faint  crimson  on  his  youthfUl  cheek. 
And  his  tree  Up  is  softening  with  the  smile 
Which  in  his  eye  is  kindling.    I  can  feel 
The  parting  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  hear 
His  last  HSoD  bless  you!'    Strange— that  he  is  thero 
Distinct  before  me  like  a  breathing  thing. 
Even  when  I  know  that  he  Is  with  Ibo  dead. 
And  that  the  damp  earth  hides  him.    I  would  not 
Think  of  him  otherwise— his  Image  lives 
Within  my  memory  as  he  seem*d  befoie 
The  curse  of  blighted  feeling,  and  the  toil 
And  fever  of  an  uncongenial  strife,  had  left 
Their  traces  on  his  aspecL    Peace  to  him ! 
He  wrestled  nobly  with  the  weariness 
And  trials  of  our  being— smiling  on, 
While  poison  mingled  with  his  springs  of  life. 
And  wearing  a  calm  brow,  while  on  his  heart 
Anguish  was  resting  like  a  hand  of  fire— 
Until  at  last  the  agony  of  thought 
Grew  Insupportable,  and  madness  came 
Darkly  upon  him,— and  the  sufferer  died ! 

**  Nor  died  he  unlamented !     To  his  grave 
The  beautlftil  and  gifted  shall  go  up. 
And  muse  upon  the  sleeper.     And  young  lips 
Bhall  murmur  in  the  broken  tones  of  grief— 
His  own  sweet  melodies— and  if  the  ear 
Of  the  treed  spirit  heedeth  aught  beneath 
The  brightness  of  its  new  inheritance, 
It  may  be  JoyfUl  to  the  parted  one 
To  feel  that  earth  remembera  him  in  love  */* 
The  specimens  of  Rockwell's  poetry  which 
have  fallen  under  my  notice  show  him  to  have 
possessed  considerable  fancy   and   dcrp  feeling 
His  imsgeiy  is  not  always  well  chosen,  and  his  ver- 
sification IB  sometimes  defective ;  but  his  thoughts 
are  often  original,  and  the  general  effect  of  his 
pieces  Lb  striking.    His  later  poems  are  his  best, 
and  probably  he  would  have  produced  works  of 
much  merit  had  he  lived  to  a  roaturer  a^. 
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J.  a  ROCKWELL. 


THE  SUM  OF  LIFE. 

Sxahchkr  of  gold,  whose  dajt  tnd  nighU 
All  waste  away  in  anxious  care, 

Estranged  from  all  of  life's  delights, 
Unleani'd  in  all  that  is  most  &ir— 

Who  sailcst  not  with  easy  glide, 

But  del  vest  in  the  depths  of  tide. 
And  strugglcst  in  the  foam ; 

O !  come  and  view  this  land  of  graves, 

Death's  northern  sea  of  frozen  waves, 
And  mark  thee  out  th}'  homo. 

Lover  of  woman,  whose  sad  heart 

Wastes  like  a  fountain  in  the  sun, 
Clinqrs  most,  where  most  its  pain  does  start, 

Dies  by  the  light  it  lives  upon ; 
Come  to  the  land  of  graves ;  for  here 
Arc  beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  tear. 

Gathered  in  holy  trust ; 
Here  slumber  forms  as  fair  as  those 
Whoso  cheeks,  now  living,  shame  the  rose. 
Their  glory  tum'd  to  dust. 

Lover  of  fame,  whose  foolish  thought 
Steals  onward  o'er  the  wave  of  time. 

Tell  me,  what  goodness  hath  it  brought. 
Atoning  for  that  restless  crime  1 

The  spirit-mansion  desolate, 

And  open  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
The  absent  soul  in  fear ; 

Bring  home  thy  thoughts  and  come  with  me, 

And  see  where  all  thy  pride  must  be : 
Searcher  of  fame,  look  here ! 

And,  warrior,  thou  with  snowy  plume, 

That  goest  to  the  bugle's  call, 
Come  and  look  down ;  this  lonely  tomb 

Shall  hold  thee  and  thy  glories  all : 
The  haughty  brow,  the  manly  frame, 
The  daring  deeds,  the  sounding  fame, 

Are  trophies  but  for  death ! 
And  millions  who  have  toil'd  like  thee, 
Are  stay'd,  and  here  they  sleep ;  and  sec. 
Does  glory  lend  them  breath  1 


TO  ANN. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lake  that  lieth 

In  a  bright  and  sunny  way ; 
I  was  as  a  bird  that  flieth 

O'er  it  on  a  pleasant  day ; 
"\^Tien  I  look'd  upon  thy  features 

Presence  then  some  feeling  lent ; 
But  thou  knowest,  most  false  of  creatures. 

With  thy  form  thy  image  went 

With  a  kiss  my  vow  was  greeted, 

As  I  knelt  before  thy  shrine ; 
But  I  saw  that  kiss  repeated 

On  another  lip  than  mine ; 
And  a  solemn  vow  was  spoken 

That  thy  heart  should  not  be  changed ; 
But  that  binding  vow  was  broken, 

And  thy  spirit  was  estranged. 


I  could  blame  thee  for  awmking^ 

Thoughts  the  world  will  but  deride ; 
Calling  out,  and  then  forsaking 

Flowers  the  winter  wind  will  chide; 
Gulling  to  the  midway  ocean 

Barks  that  tremble  by  the  shore ; 
But  I  hush  the  sad  emotion. 

And  will  punish  thee  no  more. 


THE  LOST  AT  SEA. 

Wife,  who  in  thy  deep  devotion 

Puttcst  up  a  prayer  for  one 
Sailing  on  the  stormy  ocean, 

Hope  no  more — ^his  course  is  done. 
Dream  not,  when  upon  thy  pillow. 

That  he  slumbers  by  thy  side ; 
For  his  corse  beneath  the  billow 

Heaveth  with  the  restless  tide. 

Children,  who,  as  sweet  flowers  growiof 

Laugh  amid  the  sorrowing  rains, 
Know  ye  many  clouds  are  throwing 

Shadows  on  your  sire's  remains  I 
Where  the  hoarse,  gray  surge  is  rolling 

With  a  mountain's  motion  on. 
Dream  ye  that  its  voice  is  tolling 

For  your  Ooher  lost  and  gone  1 

When  the  sun  look'd  on  the  water. 

As  a  hero  on  his  grave. 
Tinging  with  the  hue  of  slaughter 

Every  blue  and  leaping  wave, 
Under  the  majestic  ocean. 

Where  the  giant  current  roIPd, 
Slept  thy  sire,  without  emotion. 

Sweetly  by  a  beam  of  gold ; 

And  the  silent  sunbeams  slanted. 

Wavering  through  the  crystal  deep, 
Till  their  wonted  splendours  haunted 

Those  shut  eyelids  in  tlieir  sleep. 
Sands,  like  crumbled  silver  gleaming, 

Sparkled  through  his  raven  hair ; 
But  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming 

Bound  him  in  its  silence  there. 

So  we  led  him ;  and  to  tell  thee 

Of  our  sorrow  and  thine  own. 
Of  the  wo  that  then  befell  thee. 

Come  we  weary  and  alone. 
That  thine  eye  is  quickly  shaded. 

That  thy  heart-blood  wildly  flows. 
That  thy  cheek's  clear  hue  is  faded. 

Are  die  fruits  of  these  new  woes. 

Children,  whose  meek  eyes,  inquiring 

Linger  on  your  mother's  face — 
Know  ye  that  she  is  expiring. 

That  ye  are  an  orphan  race  1 
Gon  be  with  you  on  the  morrow. 

Father,  mother,— both  no  mora; 
One  within  a  grave  of  wcmow. 

One  upon  the  ocdan'i  floor! 


J.  O.  ROCKWELL. 
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THE  DEATH-BED  OF  BEAUTY. 

IS  sleeps  in  beavty,  like  the  dying  row 
By  the  wann  skies  and  winds  of  Jane  forsaken ; 
:  like  the  sun,  when  dimm'd  with  clouds  it  goes 
To  its  clear  ocean-bed,  by  light  winds  shaken : 
*  like  the  moon,  when  through  its  robes  of  snow 
It  smiles  with  angel  meekness — or  like  sorrow 
'hen  it  is  soothed  by  resignation's  glow, 
Or  like  herself, — she  wiUbe  dead  to-morrow. 

3VW  Still  she  sleeps !  The  young  and  sinless  girl ! 
And  the  faint  breath  upon  her  red  lips  trembles ! 
^avin^,  almost  in  death,  the  raven  curl 
T*hat  floats  around  her ;  and  she  most  resembles 
le  fall  of  night  upon  the  ocean  foam, 
^Wherefrom  the  sun-light  hath  not  yet  departed ; 
id  where  the  winds  are  faint  She  stealeth  home, 
Unsullied  girl !  an  angel  broken-hearted ! 

bitter  world !  that  hadst  so  cold  an  eye 
"Fo  look  upon  so  £ur  a  type  of  heaven ; 
ie  could  not  dwell  beneath  a  winter  sky. 
And  her  heart-strings  were  frozen  here  and  riven, 
id  now  she  lies  in  ruins — ^look  and  weep ! 
How  lightly  leans  her  cheek  upon  the  pillow! 
id  how  the  bloom  of  her  fair  face  doth  keep 
Changed,  like  a  stricken  dolphin  on  the  billow. 


TO  THE  ICE-MOUNTAIN. 

GvATX  of  waters  gone  to  rest ! 

Jewel,  dazzling  all  the  main ! 
Father  of  the  silver  crest ! 

Wandering  on  the  trackless  plain. 
Sleeping  mid  the  wavy  roar, 

Sailing  mid  the  angry  storm, 
Ploughing  ocean's  oozy  floor. 

Piling  to  the  clouds  thy  form ! 

Wandering  monument  of  rain, 

Prison'd  by  the  sullen  north ! 
But  to  melt  thy  hated  chain. 

Is  it  that  thou  comest  forth  1 
Wend  thee  to  the  sunny  south. 

To  the  glassy  summer  sea. 
And  the  breathings  of  her  mouth 

Shall  unchain  and  gladden  thee ! 

Roamer  in  the  hidden  path, 

*Neath  the  green  and  clouded  wave ! 
Trampling  in  thy  reckless  wrath. 

On  the  lost,  but  cherish'd  brave ; 
Parting  love's  death-link'd  embrace-^ 

Cru^ng  beauty's  skeleton- 
Tell  us  what  the  hidden  race 

With  our  mourned  lost  have  done ! 

Floating  isle,  which  in  the  sun 

Art  an  icy  coronal ; 
And  beneath  the  viewless  dun, 

Throw'st  o'er  barks  a  wavy  pall ; 
Shining  death  upon  the  sea ! 

Wend  thee  to  the  southern  main ; 
Warm  skies  wait  to  welcome  thee  I 


Mingle  with  the  wave  again ! 
23 


THE  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

Waxir  the  summer  sun  was  in  the  west. 

Its  crimson  radiance  fell, 
Some  on  the  blue  and  changeful  sea. 

And  some  in  the  prisoner's  cell. 
And  then  his  eye  with  a  smile  would  beam, 

And  the  blood  would  leave  his  brain. 
And  the  verdure  of  his  soul  return. 

Like  sere  grass  after  rain ! 

But  when  the  tempest  wreathed  and  spread 

A  mantle  o'er  the  sun. 
He  gather'd  back  his  woes  again. 

And  brooded  thereupon ; 
And  thus  he  lived,  till  Time  one  day 

Led  Death  to  break  his  chain : 
And  then  the  prisoner  went  away, 

And  he  was  free  again ! 


TO  A  WAVE. 

List  !  thou  child  of  wind  and  sea, 

Tell  me  of  the  far-off  deep, 
Where  the  tempest's  breath  b  ftee, 

And  the  waters  never  sleep ! 
Thou  perchance  the  storm  hast  aided. 

In  its  work  of  stem  despair. 
Or  perchance  thy  hand  hath  braided, 

In  deep  caves,  the  mermaid'a  hair. 

Wave !  now  on  the  golden  sands, 

Silent  as  thou  art,  and  broken, 
Bear'st  thou  not  from  distant  strands 

To  my  heart  some  pleasant  token  I 
Tales  of  mountains  of  the  south. 

Spangles  of  the  ore  of  silver ; 
Which,  with  playful  singing  mouth. 

Thou  hast  leap'd  on  high  to  pilfer  1 

Mournful  wave !  I  deem'd  thy  song 

Was  telling  of  a  floating  prison. 
Which,  when  tempests  swept  along. 

And  the  mighty  winds  were  risen, 
Founder'd  in  the  ocean's  grasp. 

While  the  brave  and  fair  were  dying. 
Wave !  didst  mark  a  white  hand  clasp 

In  thy  folds,  as  thou  wert  flying  1 

Haitt  thou  seen  the  hallow'd  rock 

Where  the  pride  of  kings  reposes, 
Crown'd  with  many  a  misty  lock, 

Wreathed  with  sapphire,  green,  and  roses  1 
Or  with  joyous,  playful  leap. 

Hast  thou  been  a  tribute  flinging, 
Up  that  bold  and  jutty  steep, 

Pearls  upon  the  south  wind  stringing  1 

Faded  Wave !  a  joy  to  thee. 

Now  thy  flight  and  toil  are  over ! 
O,  may  my  departure  be 

Calm  as  thine,  thou  ocean-rover  I 
Wnen  this  soul's  last  pain  or  mirth 

On  the  shore  of  time  is  driven. 
Be  its  lot  like  thine  on  earth, 

To  be  lost  away  in  heaven ! 


MICAH  P.  FLINT. 


[Bcraftbontiaoir.    DMIOO.] 


MicAH  P.  Flint,  a  son  of  the  Reverend  Timo- 
thy Flint,  the  well-known  author  of  **  Francis 
Berrian,"  was  born  in  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts; 
at  an  early  age  accompanied  his  father  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi ;  studied  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Alexandria ;  and  had  hopes 
of  a  successful  professional  career,  when  arrested 
by  the  illness  which  ended  in  his  early  death.  He 
published  in  Boston,  in  1826,  *'The  Hunter,  and 
other  Poems,"  which  are  described  in  the  preface 
as  the  productions  of  a  very  young  man,  and 
resulte  of  lonely  meditations  in  the  southwestern 


forests,  during  intervals  of  professional  stud 
«The  Hunter"  is  a  narrative,  in  three  cantop, 
<*  adventures  in  the  pathless  woods."  The  siti 
tions  and  incidents  are  poetical,  but  the  woric 
upon  the  whole,  feebly  executed.  •«  Sorotaphisj 
an  argument  for  urn-burial,  subsequently 
printed  with  some  improvements  in  "  The  We 
em  Monthly  Magazine,"  lines  **  On  PassiDg  t 
Grave  of  My  Sister,"  and  several  other  poec 
illustrated  the  growth  of  the  author's  mind,  a 
justified  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  father  that 
would  **  become  the  pride  of  his  family." 
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ON  f  ASSINa  THE  GRAVE  OF  MY  SISTER. 

On  yaader  shore,  on  yonder  shore. 

Now  verdant  with  the  depths  of  shade. 

Beneath  iIm  white-arm'd  sycamore, 
There  is  a  little  infant  laid. 

Forgive  this  tear. — A  brother  weeps. — 

'T  is  there  the  ^ded  floweret  sleeps. 

6b0  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone. 
And  summer's  forests  o'er  her  wave; 

And  sighing  winds  ai  autumn  moan 
Around  the  little  stranger's  grave. 

As  though  they  nuirmur'd  at  the  fate 

Of  one  so  lone  aad  desolate. 

In  sounds  that  seems  like  sorrow's  own. 

Their  funeral  dirges  faintly  creep; 
Then  deepening  to  an  organ  tone. 

In  all  their  solemn  cadence  sweep, 
And  pour,  unheard,  along  the  wild, 
Their  desert  anthem  o*er  a  child. 
She  came,  and  pass'd.     Can  I  forget. 

How  we  whose  hearts  had  hailed  her  birth. 
Ere  three  autumnal  suns  had  set, 

Consign'd  her  to  her  mother  earth ! 
Joys  and  their  memories  pass  away ; 
But  grie&  are  deeper  plougii'd  than  they. 
We  laid  her  in  her  narrow  cell, 

We  heap'd  the  soil  mould  on  her  breast; 
And  parting  tears,  like  rain-drops,  fell 

Upon  her  lonely  place  of  rest 
May  angels  guard  it ;  may  they  bless 
Her  slumbers  in  the  wilderness. 
She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

For  all  unheard,  on  yonder  shore, 
The  sweeping  flood,  with  torrent  moan, 

At  evening  liAs  its  solemn  roar, 
As  in  one  broad,  eternal  tide. 
The  rolling  waters  onward  glide. 

There  is  no  marble  monument. 
There  is  no  stone  with  graven  lie, 
9M 


To  tell  of  love  and  virtue  blent 
In  one  almost  too  good  to  die. 
We  needed  no  such  useless  trace 
To  point  us  to  her  resting-place. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

But  midst  the  tears  of  April  ahowera. 
The  genius  of  the  wild  hath  strown 

His  germs  of  fruits,  hi>  fairest  flowers, 
And  cast  his  robes  of  vernal  bloom 
In  guardian  fondness  o'er  her  tomb. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

Yet  yearly  is  her  grave-turf  dress*d. 
And  still  the  summer  vines  are  thrown. 

In  annual  wreaths  across  her  breast. 
And  still  the  sighing  autumn  grieves. 
And  strews  the  hallow'd  spot  with  leaves. 


AFTER  A  STORM. 

There  was  a  milder  azure  spread 
Around  the  distant  mountain's  head ; 
And  every  hue  of  that  fair  bow, 

Whose  beauteous  arch  had  risen  therei 
Now  sank  beneath  a  brighter  glow. 

And  melted  into  ambient  air. 
The  tempest  which  had  just  gone  bv, 
Still  hung  along  the  eastern  sky. 
And  threatened,  as  it  rolled  away. 
The  birds,  from  every  dripping  spray, 
Were  pouring  forth  their  joyous  mirth; 
The  torrent,  with  its  waters  brown. 
From  rock  to  rock  came  rushing  down. 
While,  from  among  the  smoky  hills. 
The  voices  of  a  thousand  rills 

Were  heard  exulting  at  its  birth. 
A  breeze  came  whispering  through  the  woo 

And,  from  its  thousand  tresses,  shook 
The  big  round  drops  that  trembling  stood. 

Like  pearls,  in  every  leafy  nook. 
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Hif  B.  Lo^orvLLOw  was  bora  in  the  dty  of  Port- 
ind,  in  Maine,  oq  the  twenty-seventh  of  Febra- 
ly,  1807.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
ered  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  was  gradaated  in 
.S^S,  He  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  the 
aw,  but  being  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
^nsigefl  in  the  college  in  which  he  was  educated, 
le  in  1826  sailed  for  Europe  to  prepare  himself  for 
he  duties  of  bis  office,  and  passed  three  yean  and  a 
lalf  visiting  or  residing  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
zianj,  Holland  and  England.  When  he  returned 
30  entered  upon  the  labours  of  instruction,  and  in 
1831  was  married.  The  professorship  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  Harvard  College 
iraa  made  vacant,  in  1835,  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  TicKNOR.  Mr.  Loxgpkllow,  being  elected 
his  successor,  resigned  his  place  in  Brunswick,  and 
went  a  second  time  to  Europe  to  make  himself 
more  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of 
his  studies  in  the  northern  nations.  He  passed  the 
summer  in  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  Germany — losing  in  that  period  his  wife, 
who  died  suddenly  at  Heidelberg — and  the  follow. 
ing  spring  and  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switzer- 
land. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since, 
except  during  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  in  1843. 

The  earliest  of  Loitgfellow^s  metrical  compo- 
ations  were  written  for  *<The  United  States  Lit- 
erary Gazette,**  printed  in  Boston,  while  he  was 
an  undcr-graduate ;  and  from  that  period  he  has 
been  known  as  a  poet,  and  his  effiisions,  improving 
as  each  year  added  to  his  scholarship  and  taste, 
have  been  extensively  read  and  admired.  During 
his  subsequent  residence  in  Brunswick  he  wrote 
several  of  the  most  elegant  and  judicious  papers 
that  have  appeared  in  the  *<  North  American  Re- 
view ;*'  made  a  translation  of  Coplas  de  Manrique; 
and  published  *<  Outre  Mer,  or  a  Pilgrimage  beyond 
the  Sea,'*  a  collection  of  agreeable  tales  and  sketches, 
chiefly  written  during  his  first  residence  abroad.  In 
1 839  appeared  his  «  Hyperion,"  a  romance,  and  in 
1848  **Kavanagh,"  his  last  work  in  prose. 

The  first  collection  of  his  poems  was  published 
in  1839,  under  the  title  of  "  Voices  of  the  Night" 
His  ••Ballads  and  other  Poems"  followed  in  1841 ; 
'•The  Spanish  Student,  a  Play,"  in  1843;  "Poems 
on  Slavery,"  in  1844;  "The  Belfry  of  Bruges, 
and  other  Poems,"  in  1845;  <*  Evangeline,  a  Tale 
of  Acadie,"  in  1847;  ''The  Seaside  and  the  Fire- 
side," in  1849;  and  '<The  Golden  Legend,"  in 
1861.  Complete  editions  of  his  poetical  works 
appeared  in  1845,  1848,  and  subsequent  years. 

One  of  his  largest  and  most  elaborate  poems  is  the 
<«  Children  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,"  translated  firom  tho 
Swedish  of  EsAiAS  Txsaxa,  a  venerable  bishop  of 


the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  most  illustrious  po<^t 
of  northern  Europe.  The  genius  of  Tsoirsa  had 
already  been  made  known  in  this  country  by  a 
learned  and  elaborate  criticism,  illustrated  by  trans- 
lated passages  of  great  beauty,  £rom  his  "  Frithiors 
Saga,"  contributed  by  Longfellow  to  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  soon  after  he  returned  fit>m  his 
second  visit  to  Europe.  The  "  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper"  is  little  less  celebrated  than  the 
author's  great  epic,  and  the  English  version  is  a 
singularly  exact  reproduction  of  it,  in  form  and 
spirit.  No  translations  from  the  continental  lan- 
guages into  the  English  surpass  those  of  Loire- 
rsLLow,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  some  of 
his  versions  from  the  Spanish,  German  and  Swe- 
dish, have  been  equalled.  The  rendition  of  the 
"  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  was  among  the 
mo^  difficult  tasks  to  be  undertaken,  as  spondaic 
words,  necessary  in  the  construction  of  hexameters, 
and  common  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Swedish,  are 
so  rare  in  the  English  language.  «  The  Skeleton 
in  Armour"  is  the  longest  and  most  unique  of  his 
original  poems.  The  Copenhagen  antiquaries  attri- 
bute the  erection  of  a  round  tower  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  Scandinavians  of  the  twelfth 
century.  A  few  years  ago  a  skeleton  in  complete 
armour  was  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower. 
These  facts  are  the  groundwork  of  the  stoiy. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  I  suggested  to  the  late  Mr.  Cabxt,  the 
publisher,  widely  known  for  his  taste  in  art  and 
literature,  that  a  series  of  such  volumes,  embracing 
surveys  and  specimens  of  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
difibrcnt  countries,  would  be  valuable  and  popu- 
lar; and  among  the  results  of  various  convem- 
tions  on  the  subject,  was  a  request  to  Mr.  Loire- 
FKLLOW  to  prepare  "The  Poeto  and  Poetry  of 
Europe."  He  acceded,  and  in  the  summer  of  1845 
finished  and  gave  to  the  press  the  most  compre- 
hensive, complete,  and  accurate  review  of  the  poetry 
of  the  continental  nations  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  any  language. 

Of  all  our  poets  Lonofxllow  best  deserves  the 
title  of  artist  He  has  studied  the  principles  of  verbal 
melody,  and  rendered  himself  master  of  the  mys- 
terious af]&nities  which  exist  between  sound  and 
sense,  word  and  thought,  feeling  and  expression. 
This  tact  in  the  use  of  language  is  probably  the 
chief  cause  of  his  success.  There  is  an  aptitude, 
a  gracefulness,  and  vivid  beauty,  in  many  of  his 
stanzas,  which  at  once  impress  the  memory  and 
win  the  ear  and  heart  There  is  in  the  tone  of 
his  poetry  little  passion,  but  much  quiet  earnestness. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  power  of  the  instrument,  as 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  managed,  that  excites  our 
sympathy.  His  acquaintance  with  foreign  literap 
ture  has  been  of  great  advantage,  by  rendering 
him  familiar  with  ail  the  delicate  capacities  of  lan- 
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goage,  from  the  grand  symphonic  roll  of  Northern 
tongue  to  the  «8oft,  bastard  Latin'*  of  the  South* 
His  ideas  and  metaphors  are  often  yeiy  striking  and 
poetical;  but  there  is  no  affluence  of  imagery,  or 
wonderful  glow  of  emotion,  such  as  take  us  captive 
*n  Btbon  or  Shellkt  :  the  claim  of  LoirorsLLOw 
consists  rather  in  the  wise  and  tasteful  use  of  his 
materials  than  in  their  richnera  or  originality.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  Art  of  Poetry  in  this  country 


by  his  example,  and  in  this  respect  may  dai 
praise  which  all  good  critics  of  Engliih  Poetry 
bestowed  on  Gbat  and  C01.1.1K8.  The  sjii 
LoiroFKLLow*s  muse  is  altogether  onexceplic 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He  illustrates  the  g 
diemes  of  song,  and  pleads  for  justice,  hnn 
and  particularly  the  beautiful^  with  a  poet's 
conviction  of  their  eternal  clainui  upon  the  ii 
tive  recognition  of  the  man.  , 


NUREMBERG. 

Is  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  aicross  broad 

meadow-lands 
Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg, 

the  ancient,  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town 

of  art  and  song. 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks 

that  round  them  throng ; 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperors, 
rough  and  bold, 

Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  cen- 
turies old ; 

And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted,  in  their 

uncouth  rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretch'd  its  hand 

through  every  clime. 

In  the  coart-yard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  many 

an  iron  bond, 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cuki- 

ou2rDE*s  hand; 

On  the   square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old 

heroic  days 
Bat  the  poet  Mrlchiob  singing  Kaiser  Mixixi- 

LiAX*8  praise. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous 

world  of  Art, — 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculptare  standing 

in  the  common  mart ; 

And  above  cathedral  doom^'ays  saints  and  bishops 

carve<l  in  stono, 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sera-ld  sleeps  enshrined 

his  holy  doBt, 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from  age 

to  age  tlieir  trust ; 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Liwre^cx  rtands  a  pix 

of  sculpture  rare. 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through 

the  painted  air. 

Here,  when  art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple, 
reverent  heart. 

Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Dcbeb,  the  Evan- 
gelist of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with 
busy  hand. 

Like  an  emigrant  he  wander*d,  seeking  for  the  Bet- 
ter Land. 


Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  tlie  tomhsta&e  1 

he  lies; 
Bead  he  is  hot, — ^but  departed, — fbr  the  aitat; 

dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  dty,  and  the  smt 

seems  more  fair. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  paveiaent,  timi  he 

has  breathed  its  air ! 

Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  1 

obscure  and  dismal  lanca. 
Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingeny  **l>«w*ny 

poetic  strains. 

From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs,  came  thej  ti 

friendly  guild, 
Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple,  as  mf[ 

the  swallows  build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  dhuttle,  wova  he  loc 

mystic  rhyme. 
And  the  smith  his  iron  meaaores  hammo'd  k 

anvil's  chime ; 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundleas  wisdom  maka 

flowers  of  poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cindera^  in  the  tissoasoi 

loom. 

Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  Umraateol 

gentle  craft. 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in  hugef 

sang  and  laugh'd. 

But  his  house  is  now  an  ale-hoose,  with  a  ni 

sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  free  si 

the  door; 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in  Abas  Po 

xan's  song. 
As  the  old  man  gray  and  dovft-like,  with  his  | 

beard  white  and  long. 

And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  eooMS  to  dr 

his  cark  and  care. 
Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  tibe  msi 

antique  chair. 

Vanish'd  is  the  ancient  splendour,  and  bcfim 

dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  idiapes  and  fignreib  B 

faded  tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisen,  win  fer  thai 

world's  regard; 
But  thy  painter,  Albbbcbt  DumsB,  Hid  I 

Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard. 
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\  Nureniberg,  a  wandezer  from  a  region  far 

laoed  thj  streets  and  court-yards,  sang  in 
flight  his  careless  lay : 

agfrom  the  pavement's  crevice,  as  a  floweret 

the  soil, 

bility  of  labour, — the  long  pedigree  of  toil 


•:  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

the  ArsenaL    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
a  huge  organ,  rise  the  bumish*d  arms; 
n  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing, 
les  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

bat  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
n  the  death-angel  touches  those  swill  keys ! 
>ud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 

!ven  now  the  infinite  fierce  chonu^ 
cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 
ng  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

n  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer, 
ugh  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norsemen's 
id,  amid  the  universal  clamor,  [>ongf 

distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

:be  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
«Is  out  his  battle  bell  with  dreadful  din, 
Ktec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin ; 

molt  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 
shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns; 
diers  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage ; 
wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns; 

rating  shell,  the  gateway  vrrench'd  asunder, 
rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 
er  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
\i  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 
Irownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 

jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  t 

lalf  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
w  half  the  wealth,  bestow'd  on  camps  and 
courts, 

to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
re  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts : 

arrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 
[  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
id  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
uld  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain ! 

the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 
ke  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibratbns, 
u  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  «<  Peace !" 

I  and  no  longer  firom  its  brazen  portals 
I  t>last  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies! 
lantiliil  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
I  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR. 

M Speak!  speak!  thou  fearful  guest! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armour  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleahless  palms 
Stretch'd,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  1" 

Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise. 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December ; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  Deoember*s  snow. 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  wo 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 

M I  was  a  Viking  old! 
My  deeds,  though  manifold. 
No  Skald  in  song  has  told. 

No  Saga  taught  thee ! 

Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 

Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse. 

Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse! 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

«  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  ger-falcon ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fasUwund, 
Skimm'd  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

«  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Track'd  I  the  grizzly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Fled  like  a  shadow ; 
Ofl  through  the  fbrest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf 's  bark. 
Until  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

«  But  when  I  older  grew. 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 
With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped. 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled. 
By  our  stem  orders. 


«  Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  winter  out ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 
Draining  the  oaken  pail, 

Fill'd  to  o'erflowing. 

«  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea. 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me. 
Burning  out  tender; 
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And  ••  the  white  sten  thine 
On  the  dazk  Norwaj  pine, 
Oh  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  aoft  aplendoiir. 

«!  woo'd  the  Une-ejed  maid. 
Yielding,  jet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  fbrea^a  shade 

Our  TowB  were  plighted. 
Under  ita  looacn*d  vest 
Flutter  d  her  little  breast, 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

<«  Bright  in  her  fiaither's  hall 
Shields  gleam*d  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  ask'd  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrel  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

« While  the  brown  ale  he  quafTd 
Loud  then  the  champion  laugh'd. 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  searfoam  bristly. 

So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn. 

Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 

From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

M  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking  wild, 
And  though  she  blush'd  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew*s  flight. 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  1 

«  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea. 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me,— 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen!— 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand. 
Waving  his  armed  hand. 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 
With  twenty  horsemen. 

M  Then  launch'd  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaining  last. 

When  the  wind  fail'd  us ; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hail'd  us. 

«  And  as  to  cateh  the  gale 
Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death !  was  the  helmsman's  hail. 

Death  without  quarter ! 
Mid-ehips  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water. 

'<  As  with  his  wings  aslant. 
Sails  the  fierce  eormorant. 


Seeking  some  rocky  hsont. 

With  his  prey  hdcn. 
So  toward  the  open  main. 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  huixicane. 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

«  Three  weeks  we  weatwud  bore^ 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  ahora 

Stretching  to  lee-ward ; 
There  for  my  lady*s  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower. 
Which,  to  this  very  hoar. 

Stands  looking  sea^-wanL 

<*  There  lived  vre  many  years ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  cjca. 
Under  that  tower  she  lies : 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another ! 

«  Still  grew  my  bosom  then. 
Still  as  a  stegnant  fen ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men. 

The  sunlight  hateful ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear. 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

O,  death  was  grateful ! 

«  Thus,  seam'd  with  many  scars 
Bursting  these  prison  bars. 
Up  to  ite  native  stars 
My  soul  ascended ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowi 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul. 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  aboalf 
—Thus  the  tale  ended. 

*  In  Brandinavia  this  it  the  caatnmary 
when  drinking  a  healib.  The  onhofraphf  m 
ii  •lightly  changed,  to  (ireaerve  the  correct  fwon 

NoTS.— Thia  poem  waa  auggrated  by  il 
Tower  at  Newport,  now  claimed  by  the  Di 
work  of  their  anceitora.  Mr.  Longfellow 
On  thia  ancient  structure,  there  are  no  oma 
mainmg  which  might  poasibly  have  aerved  U 
in  aaaigning  the  probable  date  of  ita  erect  I* 
no  veatige  whatever  ia  found  of  the  pointed 
any  approximation  to  it,  ia  indicative  of  an  eai 
than  of  a  later  period.  From  auch  characb 
remain,  however,  we  can  scarcely  form  any 
ference  than  one,  in  which  1  am  peranaded  thi 
are  fl&milinr  with  Old-Northorn  architecture,  w 

THAT  THB  BV1IJ>n(0  WAS  KRSCTXD  AT  ▲  PIKIOD 
HOT    LATER    TUAW    TOTt    TWELTTH    CSTtUKT. 

mark  appliea,  of  conrae,  to  the  original  bull 
ani  not  to  the  alterationa  that  it  auhaeqsently 
for  there  are  aeveral  auch  alterationa  in  the  i 
of  the  building,  which  cannot  be  mlatskea,  t 
were  moit  likely  occaaloncd  by  lu  bslng  a 
modern  timea  to  variona  uses,  for  example  a 
atructure  of  a  wind-mill,  and  latterly,  as  a  bay 
To  the  aanie  timea  may  be  reftrred  the  win 
flre-place,  and  the  apertures  saads  above  thi 
That  thia  building  could  not  have  bees  en 
wind-mill,  ia  what  an  architect  will  sasUy  dise 
FBsaoa  Rafk,  In  the  JtSmoins  4§  U  Sttiki 
Jtutiquaires  du  Abnl,  for  18M-18I8. 
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A  PSALM  OF  UFE. 

WHAT  TB£  HfiAKT  OT  TRI  TOOMO  MAH  tAID  TO  TIU 
nALMOT. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  n!]mber% 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  I 

For  the  aiiul  is  dead  that  slumbers,    . 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  b  earnest ! 

And  the  g^ve  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe*er  pleasant  I 
l^t  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 

Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  foriom  and  shipwreck'd  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

Thk  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  b  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  t 
The  star  of  love  and  dreams  ? 

O  no !  from  that  blue  tent  above 
A  hero's  armour  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  nm. 

When  I  behold  a&r, 
Sospended  in  the  evening  skies, 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 


0  star  of  strength  1  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand. 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light. 
But  the  coki  light  of  stars : 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquer^d  will. 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  snd  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possess'd. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
That  mdest  this  brief  psalm. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  know  era  long. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  sufier  and  be  strong. 


ENDYMION. 

The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars, 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if  DiANi,  in  her  dreams. 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  Exdtn lox  with  a  kiss, 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 

He  dream'd  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Diak's  kiss,  unask'd,  unsought. 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 

Its  deep,  impassion'd  gaze. 

It  comes — the  beautiful,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity— 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  bows,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

O,  weary  hearts !  O,  slumbering  eyes ! 
O,  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain. 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate. 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 

Responds  unto  its  own. 

Responds — as  if,  with  unseen  wings, 
A  breath  from  heaven  had  touch'd  its  strings ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
«  When  hast  thou  sUy'd  so  Umir  V* 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

Whkit  the  hoan  of  day  are  namber'dy 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumberM 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 
Ere  the  evening  lampe  are  lighted, 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-liglit 

Dance  upon  the  parlour-wall ; 
Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved  ones,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 
He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherish*d 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife,— 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, — 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly,— 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footsteps 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me, 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stan,  so  still  and  saintlike, 
Looking  downward  from  the  akiet. 

Utter'd  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  ofl  depress'd  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 


THE  BELEAGURED  CITY. 

I  HATK  read  in  some  old  marvellous  ta]« 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague. 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Belcagured  the  walls  of  Prague. 
Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream. 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead. 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream. 

The  army  of  the  dead. 
White  as  a  sen-fog,  landward  bound. 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

The  river  flow'd  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there. 
No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; 

The  mist^like  bannera  clasp'd  the  air. 
As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 


But,  when  the  okl  cathedral  bvll 
Proclaim'd  the  morning  prayer. 

The  white  pavilions  roae  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  &r 

The  troubled  army  fled  ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star. 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read  in  tlie  marvellous  heart  of  i 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  ^ 
Beleaguer  the  human  souL 

Encamp'd  beside  Life's  rushing  strean 

In  Fancy's  misty  light. 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-gronnd 
The  spectral  camp  is  seen,' 

And  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 
Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  dher  voire,  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing,  of  Life's  wave. 

And,  when  the  solemn  and  deep  chords 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spdl. 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tean  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 
Faith  shincth  as  a  morning  star. 

Our  ghastly  fean  are  dead. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

Thk  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear. 
The  daning  swallows  soar  and  sing^ 

And  from  the  stalely  elms  I  bear 
The  blue-bird  piophesying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows. 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky. 

Where,  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blowi 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new — the  buds,  the  leaves 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  cnst, 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  caves- 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest. 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love. 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight. 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  abova 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden !  that  rcad'st  thb  simple  rhyme^ 
Enjoy  thy  youth — ^it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime, 
For,  O !  it  is  not  always  May  ! 

Enjoy  the  spring  of  Love  and  Yooth, 
"To  some  good  angel  leave  tha  rest, 

For  Time  will  (each  thee  soon  Iha  traAk> 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  yaai'a  oiiL 
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MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOR  THE  DYING 
YEAR. 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 
There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 

And  the  stare,  from  heaven  down-cast, 

• 

Like  red  ktaves  bf  swept  away ! 

YsH,  the  year  is  growing  old, 

Kyrie  Eleyson ! 

And  his  eye  ii  pde  and  blear'd ! 

Christe  Eleyson  I 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 

Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard. 

Sorely,— «>rely! 

The  leaves  are  foiling,  falling, 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 

Caw !  caw !  the  rooks  are  callings 

Ukder  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

It  is  a  sound  of  wo, 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 

A  sound  of  wo ! 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 

Through  woods  and  mountain-paaMa 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

The  winds,  like  anthems,  roU ; 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing ;  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long ; 

Pray,— pray ! 

His  face  b  like  the  tan ; 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat ; 

The  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 

Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  \~^ 

For  he  owea  not  any  man. 

But  their  prayers  aie  all  in  Tain, 

All  in  vain ! 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 

There  he  stands,  in  the  foul  weather, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 

The  foolish,  food  Old  Year, 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 

Crown'd  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 
Like  weak,  despised  Liab, 
A  kingf — a  king ! 

With  measured  beat  and  slow. 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

Then  comes  the  snmmer^ike  day. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Bids  the  old  man  lejoice ! 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 

HU  joy!  his  last!  0,  the  old  man  gr^ 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

Loveth  her  ever-soft  voice, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 

Gentle  and  low. 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing^loor. 

And  the  voice  gentle  and  low 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  chnrch. 

Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  bxmth, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  so ! 

He  bean  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 

Do  not  laugh  at  me ! 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead  { 
Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies. 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makea  his  heart  rejoice. 

lio  stain  from  its  breath  is  spuead 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voioa^ 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 

No  mut  nor  stain ! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth,    < 
And  the  foresU  utter  a  moan. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

Like  the  voice  of  one  who  erieth 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

In  the  wilderness  alone. 
Vex  not  his  ghost! 

Onward  through  life  he  goes : 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Chithering  and  sounding  on. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 

The  storm-wind  firom  Labrador, 

Something  attempted — something  done, 

The  wind  Eurodydon, 

Has  earned  a  nighfs  repose. 

The  storm-wind! 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Sweep  the  fed  leaves  away ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  Life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought. 

Osonl!  could  thns decay. 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shsped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thooffht 
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EXCELSIOR. 

Thb  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
Ai  through  an  Alpine  village  paai'd 
A  youth,  who  bore,  mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flash'd  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheathy 
And  like  a  silver  cUrion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright: 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

<•  Try  not  the  pass !"  the  old  man  said ; 
**  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide !" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

M  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  **  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

«  Beware  the  pine  tree's  wither'd  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  8aint  Bbritard 
UtterM  the  ofl^repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star ! 
Excelsior ! 
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THE  RAINY  DAY. 

Tub  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 


Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  ceaae  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shinii 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all : 
Into  each  Ufo  some  rain  most  fid!. 

Some  days  must  be  daik  and  drear 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maidbxt  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eye 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  Ues, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou,  whose  locks  outshine  the  son. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet ! 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance. 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  ranst  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then,  why  pause  with  indecision. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  visioii 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  t 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye^ 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  t 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  Aon, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafen'd  by  the  cataract's  roar  I 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 
Life  hath  quicksands, — ^Life  hath  snaic 
Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  Jane. 

Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumber 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-number'd  ;^ 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumber 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grow% 
Wheir  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear,  through  sorrow,  wrong;  and  mth 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  yoath. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine^  dait 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  ait. 


GEORGE  LUNT. 
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AUTUMN  MUSINGS. 

CB  thou  with  me !    If  thou  hast  worn  away 
lis  most  glorious  summer  in  the  crowd, 
the  dust  of  cities,  and  the  din, 
e  birds  were  caiolUng  on  every  spray ; 
•m  gray  dawn  to  solemn  night's  approach, 
soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thoughts, 
3g  and  panting  for  a  little  gold ; 
^ng  amid  the  very  lees  of  life 
his  accursed  slave  that  makes  men  slaves; 
I  thou  with  me  into  the  pleasant  fields: 
i'ature  breathe  on  us  and  make  us  free ! 
r  thou  shalt  hold  communion,  pure  and  high, 
the  great  Spirit  of  the  Universe ; 
dl  pervade  thy  soul ;  it  shall  renew 
^cies  of  thy  boyhood ;  thou  shalt  know 
I,  most  unwonted  tears  dimming  thine  eyes ; 
.  shalt  forget,  under  the  old  brown  oak, 
the  good  south  wind  and  the  liberal  west 
other  tidings  than  the  songs  of  birds, 
,e  soft  news  wafted  from  fragrant  flowers. 
out  on  Nature's  face,  and  what  hath  she 
mmon  with  thy  feelings  1     That  brown  hill, 
.  whose  sides,  from  the  gray  mountain-ash, 
^ther'd  crimson  berries,  look'd  as  brown 
n  the  leaves  fell  twelve  autumn  suns  ago ; 
pleasant  stream,  with  the  well-shaded  verge, 
'hose  £ur  sur&ce  have  our  buoyant  limbs 
ten  play'd,  caressing  and  caress'd ; 
rdant  banks  are  green  as  then  they  were ; 
ent  its  bubbling  murmur  down  the  tide, 
and  the  very  trees,  those  ancient  oaks^ 
nrimson-crested  maple,  finthery  elm, 
Gur,  smooth  ash,  with  leaves  of  graceful  gold, 
like  fiimiliar  fiices  of  old  friends, 
their  broad  branches  drop  the  wither'd  leaves, 
,  one  by  one,  without  a  single  breath, 
when  tome  eddjdng  curl  round  the  old  roots 
Is  them  about  in  merry  sport  a  while, 
are  not  changed ;  their  office  is  not  done ; 


The  first  soft  breeze  of  spring  shall  see  them  fresh 
With  sprouting  twigs  bursting  from  every  branch, 
As  should  fresh  feelings  from  our  wither'd  hearts. 
Scorn  not  the  moral ;  for,  while  these  have  warm'd 
To  annual  beauty,  gladdening  the  fields 
With  new  and  ever-glorious  garniture. 
Thou  hast  grown  worn  and  wasted,  almost  gray 
Even  in  thy  very  summer.     'Tis  for  this 
We  have  neglected  nature !     Wearing  out 
Our  hearts  and  all  our  life's  dearest  charities 
In  the  perpetual  turmoil,  when  we  need 
To  strengthen  and  to  purify  our  minds 
Amid  the  venerable  woods ;  to  hold 
Chaste  converse  with  the  fountains  and  the  winds ! 
So  should  we  elevate  our  souls ;  so  be 
Ready  to  stand  and  act  a  nobler  part 
In  the  hard,  heartless  struggles  of  the  world. 
Day  wanes ;  't  is  autumn  eventide  again ; 
And,  sinking  on  the  blue  hills'  breast,  the  sun 
Sprends  the  large  bounty  of  his  level  blaze, 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  tree% 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o'er  the  sheet 
Of  this  dark  stream,  in  whose  unruffled  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shrub  and  the  graceful  elm, 
As  the  gay  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whisper  of  the  coming  air : 
So  doth  it  mirror  every  passing  cloud, 
And  those  which  fill  Uie  chambers  of  the  west 
With  such  strange  beauty,  fairer  than  all  thrones, 
Blazon'd  with  orient  gems  and  barbarous  gold. 
I  see  thy  full  heart  gathering  in  thine  eyes ; 
I  see  those  eyes  swelling  with  precious  tears ; 
But,  if  thou  couldst  have  look'd  upon  this  scene 
With  a  cold  brow,  and  then  tum'd  back  to  thoughts 
Of  traffic  in  thy  fellow's  wretchedness. 
Thou  wert  not  fit  to  gaze  upon  the  face 
Of  Nature's  naked  beauty ;  most  unfit 
To  look  on  fairer  things,  the  loveliness 
Of  earth's  most  lovely  daughters,  whose  glad  forma 
And  glancing  eyes  do  kindle  the  great  souls 
Of  better  men  to  emulate  pure  thoughts, 
And,  in  high  acdou,  ali  eimoVASai^  ^«t^> 
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But  \o  I  the  harvest  moon !    She  climbs  as  fair 
Among  the  duster'd  jewels  of  the  sky, 
As,  mid  the  rosy  bowers  of  paradise, 
Her  soft  light,  trembling  upon  leaf  and  flower, 
Smiled  o*er  the  slumbers  of  the  first-bom  man. 
And,  while  her  beauty  b  upon  our  hearts, 
Now  lot  us  seek  our  quiet  home,  that  sleep 
May  come  without  bad  dreams ;  may  come  as  light 
As  to  that  yellow-headed  cottage-boy, 
Whose  serious  musings,  as  he  homeward  drives 
His  sober  herd,  are  of  the  frosty  dawn. 
And  the  ripe  nuts  which  his  own  hand  shall  i4uck. 
Then,  when  the  bird,  high-courier  of  the  mom, 
Looks  from  his  airy  vantage  over  the  world, 
And,  by  the  music  of  his  mounting  flight, 
Tells  many  blessed  things  of  gushing  gdd, 
Coming  in  floods  o'er  the  eastern  wave, 
Will  we  arise,  and  our  pure  orisons 
Shall  keep  us  in  the  trials  of  the  day. 
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JEWISH  BATTLE-SONG. 

Ho !  Princes  of  Jacob!  the  strength  and  the  stay 
Of  the  daughter  of  Zion, — now  up,  and  array ; 
Iio,  the  hunters  have  strack  her,  and  bleeding  alone 
Like  a  pard  in  the  desert  she  maketh  her  moan : 
Up,  with  war-horse  and  banner,  with  spear  and 

with  sword. 
On  the  spoiler  go  down  in  the  might  of  the  Lord ! 

She  lay  sleeping  in  beauty,  more  fair  than  the  moon. 
With  her  children  about  her,  like  stars  in  night's 

noon, 
When  they  came  to  her  covert,  these  spoilers  of 

Rome, 
And  are  trampling  her  children  and  rifling  her  home: 
O,  up,  noble  chiefs !  would  you  leave  her  ibriom. 
To  be  crush*d  by  the  (Gentile,  a  mock  and  aioom! 

Their  legions  and  cohorts  are  fair  to  behold. 
With  their  iron-clad  bosoms,  and  helmets  of  gold ; 
But,  gorgeous  and  glorious  in  pride  though  they  be, 
Their  avarice  is  broad  as  the  grasp  of  the  tea ; 
They  talk  not  of  pity ;  the  mercies  they  feel 
Are  cruel  and  fierce  as  their  death-doing  steeL 

Will  they  laugh  at  the  hind  they  have  strode  to 

the  earth. 
When  the  bold  stag  of  Naphtali  bursts  on  their 

*    mirth! 
Will  they  dare  to  deride  and  insult,  when  in  wrath 
The  lion  of  Judah  glares  wild  in  their  path  ? 
O,  say,  will  they  mock  us,  when  down  on  the  plain 
The  hoo&  of  our  steeds  thunder  over  their  slain  1 

They  come  with  their  plumes  tossing  haughty  and 

firee. 
And  white  as  the  crest  of  the  old  hoary  sea ; 
Yet  they  float  not  so  fierce  as  the  wild  lion's  mane. 
To  whose  lair  ye  have  track'd  him,  whose  whelps 

ye  have  slain ; 
But,  dark  mountain-archer !  your  sinews  to-day 
Must  be  strougas  the  spear-shaft  to  drive  iathepcey. 

And  the  tribes  are  all  gathering ;  the  valleys  ring  out 
To  thepeal  of  the  trampet — the  timbrel— 4he  about : 


Lo,  Zebulon  comes;  he  remembers  the  dsj 
When  they  perill'd  their  lives  to  thedeethintli 
And  the  riders  of  Naphtali  burnt  from  the  1 
Like  a  mountain-swollen  atieam  in  the  pi 
ito  rills. 

Like  Sisera's  rolls  the  foe's  charioi>whed. 
And  he  comes,  like  the  Philistine,  girded  ii 
Like  both  shall  he  perish,  if  ye  are  hot  ma 
If  your  javelins  and  hearts  are  as  mighty  si 
He  trusts  in  hb  buckler,  his  spear,  and  his  i 
Hii  strength  is  but  weakness ; — we  trust 
Loan ! 

"  PASS  ON,  RELENTLESS  WORL 

Swifts R  and  swifter,  day  by  daj, 

Down  Time's  unquiet  current  hnrTd, 
Thou  passest  on  thy  restless  way. 

Tumultuous  and  unstable  world ! 
Thou  passest  on !     Time  hath  not  seen 

Delay  upon  thy  hurried  path ; 
And  prayers  and  tears  alike  have  been 

In  vain  to  stay  thy  course  of  wntfa ! 

Thou  passest  on,  and  with  thee  go 

The  loves  of  youth,  the  cares  of  age ; 
And  smiles  and  tears,  and  joy  and  wo. 

Are  on  thy  history's  troubled  page ! 
There,  every  day,  like  yesterday. 

Writes  hopes  that  end  in  mockery ; 
But  who  shall  tear  the  veil  away 

Before  the  abyss  of  things  to  be  1 

Thou  passest  on,  and  at  thy  side. 

Even  as  a  shade.  Oblivion  treads, 
And  o'er  the  dreams  of  human  pride 

His  misty  shroud  forever  spreads ; 
Where  all  thine  iron  hand  hath  traced 

Upon  that  gloomy  scroll  to-day, 
With  records  ages  since  eflaoed, — 

Like  them  shall  live,  like  them  decay. 

Thou  passest  on,  with  thee  the  vain. 

Who  sport  upon  thy  flaunting  bhize. 
Pride,  framed  of  dust  and  folly's  trsin, 

Who  court  thy  love,  and  run  thy  ways 
But  thou  and  I, — and  be  it  so, — 

Press  onward  to  eternity ; 
Yet  not  together  let  us  go 

To  that  deep-voiced  but  /ihoiekss  sea. 

Thou  hast  thy  friends, — I  would  have  mio 

Thou  hast  thy  thoughts, — ^leave  me  my  o 
I  kneel  not  at  thy  gUdod  dirine, 

I  bow  not  at  thy  slavish  throne; 
I  see  them  pass  without  a  sigfa,r— 

They  wake  no  swelling  raptures  now. 
The  fierce  delights  that  fire  thine  eje, 

The  triumphs  of  Uiy  haughty  brow. 

Pass  on,  relentless  world !     I  grieve 

No  mora  for  all  that  thou  hast  riven. 
Pass  on,  in  God's  name,— only  leave 

The  things  thou  never  jet  hast  given-* 
A  heart  at  ease,  a  mind  at  home, 

Affections  fixed  above  thy  swajt 
Faith  set  upon  a  world  to  come. 

And  patience  through  lifers  little  day* 
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HAMPTON  BEACH. 

r  upon  the  soanding  ihon, 

3  how  bleis'd,  agam  alone ! 

1  not  bear  to  hear  thy  roar, 

eep,  thy  long,  majestic  tone ; 

i  not  bear  to  think  that  one 

▼iew  with  me  thy  awelling  migfat» 

lie  a  Tery  stock  or  atone, 

»>Iiliy  firom  the  glorioua  light, 

:  the  idle  world,  to  hate  and  fisar  and  fight 

art  the  same,  eternal  sea ! 

irth  hath  many  shapes  and  fonns, 

1  and  valley,  flower  and  tree  | 

that  the  fervid  noontide  wanna, 

Iter's  rugged  grasp  deforms, 

g^ht  with  autumn's  golden  store ; 

coverest  up  thy  face  with  storms, 

tlest  serene, — but  sti)l  thy  roar 

ling  foam  go  up  to  vex  the  sea-beat  shore. 

by  heaving  waters  roll, 

thy  stem,  uplifted  voice, 

rumpei-like  upon  my  soul 

he  deep  music  of  that  noise 

nprith  thou  dost  thyself  rejoice ; 

lips,  that  on  thy  bosom  play, 

dtf  best  them  about  like  toys, 

tranded  navies  are  thy  prey, 

on  thy  rock-bound  coast,  torn  by  thd 

hiiiing  spray. 

nmer  twilight,  soft  and  calm, 
en  in  stormy  grandeur  drest, 
up  to  heaven  the  eternal  psalm, 
swells  within  thy  boundless  breast ; 
urling  waters  have  no  rest ; 
ly  and  night  the  ceaseless  throng 
.ves  that  wait  thy  high  behest, 
out  in  utterance  deep  and  strong, 
d  the  craggy  beach  howls  back  their 
ivage  song. 

le  art  thou  in  thy  wrath, — 
le  in  thine  hour  of  glee, 
the  strong  winds,  upon  their  path, 
t  o*er  thy  breast  tumultuously, 
liont  their  chorus  loud  and  free 
)  sad  sea-bird's  mournful  wail, 
«ving  with  the  heaving  sea, 
roken  mast  and  shatter'd  sail 
by  cruel  strength  the  lamentable  tale. 

is  indeed  a  glorious  sight 

K  Upon  thine  ample  hce ; 

rful  joy,— a  deep  delight ! 

hy  laughing  waves  embrace 

other  in  their  frolic  race ; 

x>ve  the  flashing  spray, 

bams  around  this  rocky  base, 

us  the  bright  blue  waters  play,     [as  they. 

my  thoughts,  my  life,  perchance,  are  vain 

s  thy  lesson,  mighty  sea ! 
aDs  the  dimpled  earth  his  own, 
owery  vale,  the  golden  lea ; 
n  the  wild,  gray  mountain-stone 
I  natore^i  temple  for  his  throne ! 


But  where  thy  many  voices,  sing 
Their  endless  song,  the  deep,  deep  tone 
Calls  back  his  spirit's  airy  wing, 
He  ahiinka  into  himself,  where  God  alone  is  king ! 


PILGRIM  SONG. 

Otxr  the  mountain  wave,  see  where  they  come ; 
Storm-cloud  and  wintry  wmd  welcome  them  home; 
Yet,  where  the  sounding  gale  howls  to  the  sea. 
There  their  song  peals  along,  deep-toned  and  free: 

«  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  bo — this  is  our  home  !'* 
England  hath  sunny  dales,  dearly  they  bloom ; 
Scotia  hath  heather-hills,  sweiet  their  perfume : 
Yet  through  the  wilderness  cheerful  we  stray. 
Native  land,  native  Itod — home  far  away  1 

**  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  b4— this  is  our  home  I** 
Dim  grew  the  forest-path :  onward  they  trod ; 
Firm  beat  their  noble  hearts,  trusting  in  God  ! 
Gray  men  and  blooming  maids,  high  rose  their  song ; 
Hear  it  sweep,  clear  and  deep,  ever  along : 

«<  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be— this  is  our  home  f* 
Not  theirs  the  glory-wreath,  torn  by  the  blast ; 
Heavenward  their  holy  steps,  heavenward  they  past! 
Green  be  their  mossy  gpraves !  ours  be  their  fame. 
While  their  song  peals  along,  ever  the  same : 

«  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be — this  is  our  home !" 


THE  LYRE  AND  SWORD. 

The  freeman's  glittering  sword  be  blest,— 

Forever  blest  the  freeman's  lyre, — 
TTiat  rings  upon  the  tyrant's  crest ; 

This  stirs  the  heart  like  living  fire : 
Well  can  he  wield  the  shining  brand. 
Who  battles  for  his  native  land ; 

But  when  his  fingers  sweep  the  chords, 
That  summon  heroes  to  the  fray, 

They  gather  at  the  feast  of  swords, 
Like  mountain-eagles  to  their  prey ! 
And  mid  the  vales  and  swelling  hills. 

That  sweetly  bloom  in  Freedom's  land, 
A  living  spirit  breathes  and  fills 

The  freeman's  heart  and  nerves  his  hand ; 
For  the  bright  soil  that  gave  him  birth. 
The  home  of  all  he  loves  on  earth,— 

For  this,  when  Freedom's  trumpet  calls. 
He  waves  on  high  his  sword  of  fire,— > 

For  thiSf  amidst  his  country's  halls 
Forever  strikes  the  freeman's  lyre ! 
His  burning  heart  he  may  not  lend 

To  serve  a  doting  despot's  sway, — 
A  suppliant  knee  he  will  not  bend. 

Before  these  things  of  «<  brass  and  clay :" 
When  wrong  and  ruin  call  to  war, 
He  knows  the  summons  from  afar ; 

On  high  his  glittering  sword  he  waves. 
And  myriads  feel  fiie  freeman*s  fire, 

While  he,  around  their  fathers*  graves, 
Strikes  to  old  ftttama  l^e  lraea»i^%\Ti«\ 
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ROBERT   H.  MESSINGER. 


[Boca  atesl  imt.} 


OvB  deverest  writera  of  verae,  in  many  casei, 
have  never  collected  the  wai£i  they  have  g^ven  to 
magazines  and  newapapera,  and  some  of  the  best 
fugitive  pieces  thus  published  have  a  periodical 
currency  without  the  endorsement  of  a  name,  or 
their  authors,  having  written  for  the  love  of  writ- 
ing, rather  than  for  reputation,  have  permitted  who- 
ever would  to  run  away  with  the  literary  honors 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  Mr.  Messiugkb  is 
an  example  of  this  class. 

Robert  Hincklbt  Messinoeb  is  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  comes  from  an  old  puritan  and  pil- 
grim stock,  being  a  descendant  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  Henrt  Messinqeb,  who  was 
made  a  freeman  of  Boston  in  the  year  1630,  and  a 
great  grandson  of  the  Reverend  Henrt  Messut- 
GER,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1719,  and  elected  the  first  minister  of  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1720. 

With  a  view  to  his  education  at  Cambridge  he 


was  placed  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  tbtm 
the  administration  of  Bsnjamiv  A.  Gouin 
after  three  years'  attendance  there,  pieftiilm 
cantile  pursuits,  he  left  for  the  citj  of  New 
where  he  resided  many  years.  The  poems  w« 
from  his  pen  were  mostly  written  at  about  tt 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  appsar 
the  New  York  *<  American."  The  lines,  • 
me  the  Old,"  suggested  by  a  &moiia  sayi 
Alphomso  of  Castile,  were  first  publiafaed  ii 
psper  for  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1838,  and 
reprinted  in  an  early  edition  of  the  **  PocC 
Poetry  of  America,"  under  an  impreaaion  ths 
were  from  the  hand  of  the  ingenious  and  d 
essayist,  Mr.  Hemrt  Cart  ;  out  that  gentl 
on  discovering  my  error,  took  the  first  oppon 
to  deny  their  authorship  to  me. 

Mr.  Messimger's  residence  at  present  ( 
is  in  New  London,  one  of  the  moontain  vi 
of  New  Hampshire. 


GIVE  ME  THE  OLD. 

OLD  WIKB  TO  DRINK,  OLD  WOOD  TO  BURN,  OLD  BOOKS  TO 
READ,  AND  OLD  FRIENDS  TO  CONVERSE  WITH. 


Old  wine  to  drink ! — 
Ay,  give  the  slippery  juice. 
That  drippeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose, 

Within  the  tun ; 
Pluck'd  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided  Tenerifie, 
And  ripened  'neath  the  blink 

Of  India's  sun! 

Peat  whiskey  hot. 
Tempered  with  well-boiled  water ! 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter^— 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter. 


Old  wood  to  bum ! — 
Ay,  bring  the  hill-side  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech. 

And  ravens  croak ; 
7*he  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  ciump  of  fragrant  peat, 
Dug  'neath  the  fern ; 

The  knotted  oak, 

A  faggot  too,  perhap. 
Whose  bright  fiame,  dancing,  winking, 
8hall  light  us  at  our  drinking; 

While  the  oozing  sap 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 


L 


III. 
Old  books  to  read !~ 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit. 
The  brazen-clasp'd,  the  vellnm  writ, 

Time-honour'd  tomes! 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before. 
The  same  my  grandaire  thombed  o'er. 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore, 
The  well-earn'd  meed 

Of  Oxford's  domes : 

Old  Homer  blind, 
Old  Horace,  rake  Amacreoh,  by 
Old  TuLLT,  Plactus,  Tbrbkcb  lie; 
Mort  Arthur's  olden  minstrelaie. 
Quaint  Burtom,  quainter  SPBKSBm,  ay» 
And  Grrvasb  Markhax's  venerie— 

Nor  leave  behind 
The  Holye  Book  by  which  we  live  and  d 

IV. 

Old  friends  to  talk!— 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few. 
The  wise,  the  courtly  and  the  trae, 

8o  rarely  found ; 
Him  for  my  wine,  him  lor  my  stad. 
Him  for  my  easel,  disticfa,  bad 
In  mountain  walk! 

Bring  Walter  good : 
With  soulful  Fred;  and  learned  WiUii 
And  thee,  my  alter  ego,  (dearer  still 

For  every  mood.)* 


•"It  Is  mtherand  ( 
know  that  the  *  WiLTia  good,'  the  'soulfU  IU»,'ai 
*  learned  Wiu,'  are  hi  Ihoir  grnvse.*— 2VUi  >V«ai  I 
Oor,  dotal  ifofvlk  0, 1866^  te  ttt  *•  J 


JOHN  H.  BRYANT. 


[Bm,llOT.] 


r  HowAVD  Betaht  was  bom  in  CammiDg^ 
Kflsachofletts,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
807.  HU  youth  was  passed  principally  in 
xupaUons,  and  in  attending  the  district  and 
ehools,  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
te  began  to  study  the  Latin  language,  with 
of  entering  one  of  the  colleges.  In  1826, 
te  the  first  poem  of  which  he  retained  any 
rhis  was  entitled  <<  My  Native  Village,"  and 
ipeared  in  the  «  United  States  Review  and 
f  Gazette,"  a  periodical  published  simult»- 
'  at  New  York  and  Boston,  of  which  his 
,  William  Cullbx  Brtast,  was  one  of 
;orB.  It  is  included  in  the  present  colleo* 
A.fter  this  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  univer* 
ication,  and  placed  himself  for  a  while  at 
laselaer  School  at  Troy,  under  the  auperin- 
»  of  Professor  Eatojt.  He  subsequently 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
tural  sciences,  under  different  instructors, 
his  intervals  of  leisure  produced  seyeral 
which  were  published  in  the  gazettes. 


In  April,  1831,  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  in  Illi- 
nois ;  and  in  September  of  the  next  year  went  to 
Princeton,  in  the  same  state,  where  he  sat  himself 
down  as  a  aquatter^  or  inhabitant  of  the  public 
lands  not  yet  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  lands  came  into  the  market,  he 
purchased  a  farm,  bordering  on  one  of  the  fine 
groves  of  that  country.  He  was  married  in  183.3. 
He  accepted  soon  afterward  two  or  three  public 
ofiioes,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Recorder  of  Bu- 
reau county;  but  afterward  resigned  them,  and 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  his 
poems,  part  were  written  in  Massachusetts,  and 
part  in  Illinois.  They  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  of  his  brother.  He  b  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  describes  minutely  and  eflect- 
ively.  To  him  the  wind  and  the  streams  are  ever 
musical,  and  the  forests  and  the  prairies  clothed 
in  beauty.  His  versification  is  easy  and  correct, 
and  his  writings  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  refined 
taste  and  kindly  feelings,  and  to  have  a  mind 
stored  with  the  best  learning. 


^M^MM^^^M^^**^^*^^***" 


IE  NEW  ENGLAND  PILGRIM'S 
FUNERAL. 

was  a  wintry  scene, 
hills  were  whiten'd  o'er, 
e  chill  north  winds  were  blowing  keen 
g  the  rocky  shore. 

>ne  was  the  wood-bird's  lay, 

;  the  summer  forest  fills, 

e  voice  of  the  stream  has  pas8*d  away 

1  its  path  among  the  hills. 

id  the  low  sun  coldly  smiled 
lugh  the  boughs  of  the  ancient  wood, 
a  hundred  souls,  sire,  wife,  and  child, 
mil  a  coffin  stood. 

ley  raised  it  gently  up, 
,  through  the  untrodden  snow, 
ore  it  away,  with  a  solemn  step, 
.  woody  vale  below. 

id  grief  was  in  each  eye, 
ley  moved  towards  the  spot 
ief,  low  speech,  and  tear  and  sigh 
that  a  fiiend  was  not 

lien  they  laid  his  cold  corpse  low 
I  dark  and  narrow  cell, 
the  mingled  earth  and  snow 
a  his  coffin  CbU. 

^ceping,  they  paas'd  away, 
left  hhn  there  alone, 


With  no  mark  to  tell  where  their  dead  firiend  lay, 
But  the  mossy  forest-stone. 

When  the  winter  storms  were  gone 
And  the  strange  birds  sung  around, 
Green  grass  and  violets  sprung  upon 
That  spot  of  holy  ground. 

And  o'er  him  giant  trees 
Their  proud  arms  toss'd  on  high, 
And  rustled  music  in  the  breeze 
That  wander'd  through  the  sky. 

When  these  were  overspread 
With  the  hues  that  Autumn  gave, 
They  bow'd  them  in  the  wind,  and  shed 
Their  leaves  upon  his  grave. 

These  woods  are  perish'd  now. 
And  that  humble  grave  forgot, 
And  the  yeoman  sings,  as  he  drives  his  plough 
O'er  that  once  sacred  spot 

Two  centuries  are  flown 
Since  they  laid  his  cold  corpse  low. 
And  his  bones  are  moulder'd  to  dust,  and 
To  the  breezes  long  ago. 

And  they  who  laid  him  there. 
That  sad  and  suffering  train. 
Now  sleep  in  dust, — ^to  tell  us  where 
No  letter'd  stones  remain. 

Their  memory  remains. 
And  ever  shall  remain. 
More  lasting  than  the  aged  fanes 
Of  Egypt's  storied  plain. 


8«8 


JOHN   H.  BRYANT. 


A  RECOLLECTION. 

HxRx  tread  aside,  where  the  descending  brook 
Pays  a  scant  tribute  to  the  mightier  stream. 
And  all  the  summer  long,  on  silver  feet, 
Glides  lightly  o'er  the  pebbles,  sending  out 
A  mellow  murmur  on  the  quiet  air. 
Just  up  this  narrow  glen,  in  yonder  glade 
Bet,  like  a  nest  amid  embowering  trees. 
Where  the  green  grass,  fresh  as  in  early  springs 
Spreails  a  bright  carpet  o'er  the  hidden  soi!. 
Lived,  in  my  early  days,  an  humble  pair, 
A  mother  and  her  daughter.    She,  the  damo, 
Had  well  nigh  seen  her  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Her  step  was  tremulous ;  slight  was  her  frame. 
And  bow'd  with  time  and  toil ;  the  lines  of  care 
Were  deep  upon  her  brow.     At  shut  of  day 
I've  met  her  by  the  skirt  of  this  old  wood. 
Alone,  and  faintly  murmuring  to  herself^ 
Haply,  the  history  of  her  better  days. 
I  knew  that  history  once,  from  youth  to  age : — 
It  was  a  sad  one ;  he  who  wedded  her 
Had  wrong'd  her  love,  and  thick  the  darts  of  death 
Had  fallen  among  her  children  and  her  friends. 
One  solace  for  her  age  remained,r-«  fair 
And  gentle  daughter,  with  blue,  pensive  eyes. 
And  checks  like  summer  roses.     Her  sweet  songs 
Rang  like  the  tli rasher's  warble  in  these  woods, 
And  up  the  rooky  dells.     At  noon  and  eve. 
Her  walk  was  o*er  the  hills,  and  by  the  founts 
Of  the  deep  forest     Oft  she  gathered  flowers 
In  lone  and  desolate  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  other  wanderers  but  seldom  trod. 
Once,  in  my  boyhood,  when  my  truant  steps 
Had  led  me  forth  among  the  pleasant  hills, 
I  met  her  in  a  shaded  path,  that  winds  [low, 

Far  through  the  spreading  groves.    The  sun  was 
The  shadow  of  the  hills  stretch'd  o'er  the  vale, 
And  the  still  waters  of  the  river  lay 
Black  in  the  early  twilight     As  we  met. 
She  stoop'd  and  press'd  her  friendly  lips  to  mine, 
And,  though  I  then  was  but  a  simple  child. 
Who  nc*er  hod  dream'd  of  love,  nor  knew  its  power, 
I  wonder'd  at  her  beauty.    Soon  a  sound 
Of  thunder,  muttering  low,  along  the  west. 
Foretold  a  coming  storm ;  my  homeward  path 
Lay  throui^h  the  woods,  tangled  with  undergrowth. 
A  timid  un:hin  then,  I  fear'd  to  go. 
Which  she  ol)scrving,  kindly  led  the  way. 
And  led  me  when  my  dwelling  was  in  sight. 
I  hastcn'd  on ;  but,  ere  I  reach'd  the  jjste. 
The  rain  fell  fast  and  the  drench'd  fields  around 
Were  glittering  in  the  lightning's  frequent  flash. 
But  where  was  now  Eliza?    When  the  mom 
Blush'd  on  the  summer  hills,  they  found  her  dead. 
Beneath  an  oak,  rent  by  the  thunderbolt 
Thick  lay  the  splinters  round,  and  one  sharp  shaft 
Had  pierced  hersnow-white  brow.  And  here  she  lies. 
Where  the  green  hill  slopes  toward  the  southern  sky. 
T  is  thirty  summers  since  they  laid  her  here ; 
The  cottage  where  she  dwelt  is  razed  and  gone ; 
Her  kindretl  all  are  perish'd  from  the  earth. 
And  this  rude  stone,  that  simply  bears  her  name, 
Is  mouldering  fast ;  and  soon  this  quiet  spot. 
Held  sacred  now,  will  be  like  common  ground. 


Fit  place  is  this  for  so  much  loveliness 
To  find  its  rest    It  is  a  hallow'd  shrine. 
Where  nature  pays  her  tribute.     Dewy  spi 
Sets  the  gay  wild  flowem  thick  around  her 
The  green  boughs  o'er  her,  in  the  wmanan- 
Sigh  to  the  winds ;  the  robin  takes  his  pen 
Hard  by,  and  warbles  to  his  aitting  mate ; 
The  brier-rose  blossoms  to  the  sky  of  June, 
And  hangs  above  her  in  the  winter  days 
Its  scariet  fruit    No  rude  loot  ventures  ne 
The  noisy  schoolboy  keeps  oloof,  and  be 
Who  hunts  the  fox,  when  all  the  hills  are  i 
Here  treads  aside.    Not  seldom  have  I  foui 
Around  the  head-stone  carefully  entwined, 
Gariands  of  flowers,  I  never  knew  by  wboc 
For  two  years  past  I  've  missM  them ;  doubti 
Who  held  this  dust  most  precious,  placed  then 
And,  sorrowing  in  secret  many  a  year. 
At  last  hath  lefl  the  earth  to  be  with  her. 


MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

TmcRB  lies  a  village  in  a  peaceful  vale. 
With  sloping  hills  and  waving  woods  are 

Fenced  from  the  blasts.  There  never  ruder 
Bows  the  tall  gprass  that  covers  all  the  grc 

And  planted  shrulw  arc  there,  and  cherish*d  Ik 

And  a  bright  verdure,  born  of  gentler  showc 

'T  was  there  my  young  existence  was  begun 
My  earliest  sports  were  on  its  floweiy  grrc 

And  often,  when  my  schoolboy  taxk  was  dor 
I  climb*d  its  hills  to  view  the  pleasant  seen 

And  stood  and  gazed  till  the  sun's  setting  rs 

Shone  on  the  height,  the  sweetest  of  the  day 

There,  when  that  hour  of  mellow  light  was  c 
And  mountain  shadows  cool'd  the  ripen'd  { 

I  watch'd  the  weary  yeoman  plodding  home, 
In  the  lone  path  that  winds  across  the  plai 

To  re^  his  limbs,  and  watch  his  child  at  phy 

And  tell  him  o'er  the  labours  of  the  day 

'And  when  the  woods  put  on  their  autumn  tl^ 
And  the  bright  sun  came  in  among  thr  tm 

And  leaves  were  gathering  in  the  glen  below, 
Swept  soAly  from  the  mountains  by  the  bn 

I  wander'd  till  the  starlight  on  the  stream 

At  length  awoke  me  from  my  fairy  dream. 

Ah !  happy  days,  too  happy  to  return. 
Fled  on  the  wings  of  youth's  departed  yesi 

A  bitter  lesson  has  been  mine  to  learn. 
The  truth  of  life,  its  labours,  pains,  and  fee 

Tet  does  the  memory  of  my  boyhood  stiy, 

A  twilight  of  the  brightness  pass*d  away. 

My  thoughts  steal  back  to  that  sweet  village  i 
Its  flowers  and  peaceful  shades  before  me  ri 

The  play-place,  and  the  prospect  from  the  bil 
Its  summer  verdure,  and  autumnal  dyes ; 

The  present  brings  its  storms ;  but,  while  thej 

I  dielter  me  in  the  delightful  past. 


JOHN   H.   BRYANT. 
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FROM  A  POEM  ENTITLED  »'A  DAY  IN 
AUTUMN.'* 

Oke  ramble  through  the  woods  with  me, 
Thou  dear  companion  Of  my  days, — 

Thene  mighty  woods!  how  quietly 
They  sleep  in  Autumn's  golden  haxe 

The  gay  leaves,  twinkling  in  the  breeze. 
Still  to  the  forest  branches  cling; 

They  lie  like  blossoms  on  the  trees — 
The  brightest  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

Flowers  linger  in  each  sheltered  nook. 
And  still  the  cheerful  song  of  bird. 

And  murmur  of  the  bee  and  brook, 
Through  all  the  quiet  groves  are  heard. 

And  bell  of  kine,  that,  sauntering,  browse. 
And  squirrel  chirping  as  he  hides 

'^^'here  gorgeously,  with  crimson  boughs. 
The  creeper  clothes  the  oak's  gray  sides. 

How  mild  the  light  in  all  the  skies! 

How  balmily  the  south  wind  blows! 
The  smile  of  God  around  us  lies. 

His  rest  is  in  this  deep  repose. 

Thece  whispers  of  the  flowing  air, 
These  waters  that  in  music  fall, 

These  sounds  of  peaceful  life  declare 
The  Love  that  keeps  and  hushes  alL 


ON  FINDING  A  FOL^TAIN  IN  A  SE- 
CLUDED PART  OF  A  FOREST. 

Trbi!E  hundred  years  are  scarcely  gone 
Since,  to  the  New  World's  virgin  shore, 

Crowds  of  rude  men  were  pressing  on 
To  range  its  boundless  regions  o'er. 

Some  bore  the  sword  in  bloody  hands, 
And  sacked  its  helpless  towns  for  spoil; 

Some  searched  for  gold  the  rivers'  sands, 
Or  trenched  the  mountains'  stubborn  soil. 

And  some  with  higher  purpose  sought 

'J^hrough  forests  wild  and  wastes  uncouth — 

Sought  with  long  toil,  yet  found  it  not — 
'I'be  fountain  of  eternal  youth. 

They  said  in  some  green  valley,  where 
The  foot  of  man  had  never  trod, 

There  gushed  a  fountain  bright  and  fisur, 
Up  from  the  ever-vcrdant  sod. 

They  there  who  drank  should  never  know 
Age  with  its  weakness,  pain,  and  gloom; 

And  from  its  brink  the  old  should  go 

With  youth's  light  step  and  radiant  bloom. 

Is  not  this  fount  so  pure  and  sweet 
WhoKe  stainless  current  ripples  o'er 

The  frtage  of  blossoms  at  my  feet 

The  same  those  pilgrims  sought  of  yorel 

How  brightly  leap  mid  glittering  sands 

The  living  waters  from  below ; 
Oh,  let  roe  dip  these  lean  brown  hands, 

Drink  deep,  and  bathe  my  wrinkled  brow ; 


And  feel  through  every  shrunken  vein 

The  warm  red  blood  flow  swift  and  free. 
Feel  waking  in  my  heart  again 

Youth's  brightest  hopes,  youth's  wildest  glee. 
'T  is  vain,  for  still  the  life-blood  plays 

With  slugg^h  course  through  all  my  frame ; 
The  mirror  of  the  pool  betrays 

My  wrinkled  visage  still  the  same. 
And  the  sad  spirit  questions  still — 

Must  this  warm  frame,  these  limbs  that  yield 
To  each  light  motion  of  the  will, 

Lie  with  the  dull  clods  of  the  field  1 
Has  nature  no  renewing  power 

To  drive  the  frost  of  age  away  ? 
Has  earth  no  fount,  or  herb,  or  flower, 

Which  man  may  taste  and  live  for  aye? 
Alas !  for  that  unchanging  state 

Of  youth  and  strength  in  vain  we  yearn ; 
And  only  after  death's  dark  gate 

Is  reached  and  passed,  can  youth  return. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  RETURN. 

It  was  the  glorious  summer-time. 

As  on  a  hill  I  stood, 
Amid  a  group  of  towering  trees. 

The  patriarchs  of  the  wood ; 
A  lovely  vale  before  me  lay. 

And  on  the  golden  air, 
Crept  the  blue  smoke  in  quiet  trains 

From  roo£i  that  clustered  there. 
I  saw  where,  in  my  early  years, 

I  passed  the  pleasant  hours. 
Beside  the  winding  brook  that  still 

W^ent  prattling  to  its  flowers; 
And  still,  around  my  parent's  home. 

The  slender  poplars  grew. 
Whose  glossy  leaves  were  swsyed  and  turned 

By  every  wind  that  blew. 

The  clover,  with  its  heavy  bloom 

W'as  tossing  in  the  gale. 
And  the  tall  crowfoot's  golden  stars 

Still  sprinkled  all  the  vale ; 
Young  orchards  on  the  sunny  slope, 

Tall  woodlands  on  the  height. 
All  in  their  freshest  beauty  rose 

To  my  delighted  sight. 
The  wild  vine  in  the  woody  glen, 

Swung  o'er  the  sounding  brook ; 
The  clear-voiced  wood-thrush  sang  all  unseen 

Within  his  leafy  nook : 
And  as  the  evening  sunlight  fell. 

Where  beechen  forests  lie ; 
I  watched  the  clouds  on  crimson  wings. 

Float  softly  through  the  sky. 

All  these  are  what  they  were  when  first 

These  pleasant  hills  I  ranged ; 
But  the  faces  that  I  knew  before. 

By  time  and  toil  are  changed : 
Where  youth  and  bloom  were  on  the  cheek 

And  gladness  on  the  brow, 
I  only  meet  the  marks  of  care. 

And  pain,  and  sorrow  now. 
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THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

That  soft  ftutnmnal  time 
Is  come,  that  sheds,  upon  the  naked  scene. 
Charms  only  known  in  this  oar  northern  dim*— 

Bright  seasons,  far  between. 

The  woodland  foliage  now 
Is  gathered  bj  the  wild  November  blast ; 
E'en  the  thick  leaves  upon  the  poplar's  bough 

Are  &Uen,  to  the  last 

The  mighty  vines,  that  round 
The  forest  trunks  their  slender  branches  bind. 
Their  crimson  foliage  shaken  to  the  ground, 

Swing  naked  in  the  wind. 

Some  living  green  remains 
By  the  clear  brook  that  shines  along  the  lawn ; 
But  the  sear  grass  stands  white  o'er  all  the  plains, 

And  the  bright  flowers  are  gone. 

But  these,  these  are  thy  charms — 
Mild  airs  and  temper'd  light  upon  the  lea; 
And  the  year  holds  no  time  within  its  arms 

That  doth  resemble  thee. 

The  sunny  noon  is  thine, 
Boit,  golden,  noiseless  as  the  dead  of  night ; 
And  hues  that  in  the  flush'd  horizon  shine 

At  eve  and  early  light 

The  year's  last,  loveliest  smile. 
Thou  comest  to  fill  with  hope  the  human  heart, 
And  strengthen  it  to  bear  the  storms  a  while, 

Till  winter  days  depart 

O'er  the  wide  plains,  that  lie 
A  desolate  scene,  the  fires  of  autumn  spread. 
And  nightly  on  the  dark  walls  of  the  sky 

A  ruddy  brightness  shed. 

Far  in  a  shelter'd  nook 
I've  met,  in  these  calm  days,  a  smiling  flower, 
A  lonely  aster,  trembling  by  a  brook, 

At  the  quiet  noontides'  hour : 

And  something  told  my  mind. 
That,  should  old  ago  to  childhood  call  me  back, 
Some  sunny  days  and  flowers  I  still  might  find 

Along  life's  weary  track. 


THE  BLIND  RESTORED  TO  SIGHT. 

"  And  I  went  and  waihed,  and  I  received  sigbt."- 
ioHN  iz.  11. 

Wben  the  great  Master  spoke, 

He  touch'd  his  wither'd  eyes, 
And  at  one  gleam  upon  him  broke 

The  glad  earth  and  the  skies. 


And  he  saw  the  city's  walls. 
And  kings*  and  prophets*  tomb. 

And  mighty  arches,  and  vaulted  halls, 
And  the  temple's  lofty  dome. 

He  look'd  on  the  river's  flood. 
And  the  flash  of  mountain  rills. 

And  the  gentle  wave  of  the  palms  that  sto 
Upon  Judea's  hills. 

He  saw  on  heights  and  plains 

Creatures  of  every  rare : 
But  a  mighty  thrill  ran  through  his  veins 

When  he  met  the  human  fiice ; 

And  his  virgin  sight  beheld 

The  ruddy  glow  of  even. 
And  the  thousand  shining  orbs  that  fill'd 

The  azure  depths  of  heaven. 

And  woman's  voice  before 

Had  cheer'd  his  gloomy  night. 

But  to  see  the  angel  form  she  wore 
Made  deeper  the  delight 

And  his  heart,  at  daylight's  close, 
For  the  bright  world  where  he  tzod, 

And  when  the  yellow  morning  rose. 
Gave  speechless  thanks  to  God. 


SONNET. 

Tberb  is  a  magic  in  the  moon's  mild  ray,— 

What  time  she  softly  climbs  the  evening  el 

And  sitteth  with  the  silent  stars  on  high.— 

That  charms  the  pang  of  earth-born  grief  aw 

I  raise  my  eye  to  the  blue  depths  above. 

And  worship  Him  whose  povrcr,  pervading  «] 

Holds  those  bright  orbs  at  peace  in  his  emb 

Yet  comprehends  earth's  lowliest  things  in  \o 

Ofi,  when  that  silent  moon  was  sailing  hijcb, 

I've  lefl  my  youthful  sports  to  gaze,  and  n( 

When  time  with  graver  lines  has  mark'd 

Sweetly  she  shines  upon  my  sober'd  eye.    [b 

O,  may  the  light  of  truth,  my  steps  to  euide. 

Shine  on  my  eve  of  life— shine  sod,  and  long  al 


SONNET. 

'T  IS  Autumn,  and  my  steps  have  led  me  &r 
To  a  wild  hill,  that  overlooks  a  land 

Wide-spread  and  beautifuL     A  single  star 
Sparkles  new-set  in  heaven.  O'er  its  bright) 

The  streamlet  slides  with  mellow  tones  away; 

The  west  is  crimson  with  retiring  day ; 

And  the  north  gleams  with  its  own  native  lig 
Below,  in  autumn  green,  the  meadows  lie, 
And  through  green  banks  the  river  wanden 

And  the  wide  woods  with  autumn  hues  are  bri 

Bright — but  of  fading  brightness! — soon  is  p 
That  dream-like  glory  of  the  painted  wood 

And  pitiless  decay  o'ertakes,  as  fiut. 

The  pride  of  men,  the  beauteous,  great,  and  | 
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N.  P.  WILLIS. 

[Boniitar.] 


KixL  p.  Willis  was  bom  tt  Portland, 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1807. 
is  childhood  his  parents  removed  to  Bos- 
at  the  Latin  school  in  that  city,  and  at 
>3  Academy  in  Andover,  he  pursued  his 
ntil  he  entered  Yale  College,  in  1823. 
t  resided  at  New  Haven,  as  a  student,  he 
^h  reputation,  for  so  young  an  author,  by 
if  **  Scripture  Sketches,"  and  a  few  other 
n^;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  warm  and 
riminate  praises  bestowed  upon  these  pro- 
inHuenc^  unfavourably  his  subsequent 
in  the  poetic  art.  He  was  graduated  in 
1  in  the  following  year  be  published  a 
ielivcred  before  the  Society  of  United 
of  Brown  University,"  which,  as  well  as 
tches,"  issued  soon  after  he  left  college, 
favourably  noticed  in  the  best  periodicals 
le.  He  also  edited  **The  Token,"  a  wcll- 
nnuary,  for  1828;  and  about  the  same 
iblishcd,  in  several  volumes,  ««The  Le- 
'  and  established  <<  The  American  Month- 
ine."  To  this  periodical  several  young 
ho  afterward  became  distinguished,  were 
in ;  but  the  articles  by  its  editor,  consti- 
large  portion  of  each  number,  gave  to 
its  character,  and  were  of  all  its  contents 
popular.  In  1830  it  was  united  to  the 
ork  Mirror,"  of  which  Mr.  Willis  bo- 
^  of  the  conductors ;  and  he  soon  after 
Europe,  to  be  absent  several  years, 
(rolled  over  Great  Britain,  and  the  most 
g  portions  of  the  continent,  mixing  largely 
r,  and  visiting  every  thing  worthy  of  his 
a  man  of  taste,  or  as  an  American ;  and 
L  Impressions"  were  given  in  his  letters  to 
ror,"  in  which  he  described,  with  remark- 
t  and  fidelity,  and  in  a  style  peculiarly 
and  elegant,  scenery  and  incidents,  and 
among  the  polite  classes  in  Euro^ie.  His 
re  collected  and  ropublislied  in  London, 
•  title  of  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  and 
attickcd  in  several  of  the  leading  periodi- 
isihly  on  account  of  their  too  great  frco- 
erAonal  detail.  Captain  Mariitat,  who 
e  time  editing  a  monthly  magazine,  wrote 
,  characterwtically  gross  and  malignant, 
to  a  hostile  meeting  at  Chatham,  and  Mr. 
T»  in  the  «*  Quarterly  Review,"  published 
ism"  alike  illiberal  and  unfair.  Mr. 
perhaps  erred  in  giving  to  the  public 
)le  conversations,  and  some  of  his  de- 
I  of  manners;  but  Capt^iin  Mabrtat 
s  not  undeserving  of  censure  on  account 
personalities"  in  his  writings;  and  for 
sons  he  could  not  have  been  the  most 
person  in  England  to  avenge  the  wrong 
leged  Mr.  Willis  had  offered  to  soci- 
mt  the  author  of  « Peter's  Letters  to 


his  Kinsfolk,"  a  work  which  is  filled  with  for 
more  reprehensible  personal  allusions  tlian  are 
to  be  found  in  the  «<  Pencillings,"  should  have 
ventured  to  attack  the  work  on  this  ground,  may 
excite  surprise  among  those  who  have  not  ob- 
served that  the  **  Quarterly  Review"  is  spoken  of 
with  little  reverence  in  the  letters  of  the  American 
traveller. 

In  1835  Mr.  Willis  was  married  in  England. 
He  soon  after  published  his  **  Inklings  of  Adven- 
ture," a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches  originally 
written  for  a  London  magazine,  umler  the  signature 
of  *<  Philip  Slingsby;"  and  in  1837  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  retired  to  his  beautiful 
estate  on  the  Susquehanna,  named  "Glenmary," 
in  compliment  to  one  of  the  most  admirable  wives 
that  ever  gladdened  a  poct*s  solitude.  In  the  early 
part  of  1839,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  *<The 
Corsair,"  a  literary  gazette,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  went  again  to  London,  where,  in  the 
following  winter,  he  published  his  «  Loiterings  of 
Travel,"  in  three  volumes,  and  «Two  Ways  of 
Dying  for  a  Husband,"  comprising  the  plays  «Bi- 
anca  Visconti,"  and  «*Tortcsa  the  Usurer."  In 
1840  appeared  the  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  his  **  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,"  and  he 
retired  a  second  time  to  his  seat  in  western  New 
York.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Willis,  in  1&13,  caused 
him  to  revisit  England,  where  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  magazine  papers,  under  the  title  of 
•* Dashes  at  Life,  with  a  Free  Pencil."  In  October, 
1846,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Grinxell,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  has 
since  resided  at  Idlewild,  near  Newburgh,  on  tlie 
Hudson,  a  romantic  place,  which  he  has  cultivated 
and  emliellished  until  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
homes  which  illustrate  the  rural  life  of  our  country. 
Here,  except  during  a  *«  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics," 
in  the  winter  of  1851  and  1852,  he  has  passed  his 
time,  in  the  preparation  of  new  editions  of  his  ear- 
lier works,  and  in  writing  every  week  more  or  less 
for  the  '*  Home  Journal,"  in  which  he  is  again 
successfully  engaged  with  his  old  friend  General 
MoERis  as  an  editor. 

Although  Mr.  Willis  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  our  poets,  the  fame  he  has  acquired  in  other 
works  has  so  eclipsed  that  won  by  bis  poems  that 
the  mostsppropriate  place  for  a  consideration  of  his 
genius  seemed  to  be  in  "The  Prose  Writers  of 
America,"  and  in  that  volume  I  have  therefore  at- 
tempted his  proper  characterization.  A  man  of  wit, 
kiiidly  temper,  and  elegant  tastes — somewhat  arti- 
ficial in  their  more  striking  displays — with  a  voca- 
bulary of  unusual  richness  in  all  the  elements  which 
are  most  essential  for  the  picturesque  and  dramatic 
treatment  of  a  peculiar  vein  of  sentiment,  and  a 
corresponding  observation  of  society  and  nature,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  is  a  word-painter  of  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  maiWed  *\iv^\Vv\>i^V3« 
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MELANIE. 


I ITOOD  on  yonder  rocky  brow,* 

And  marvell*d  at  the  Sybil'i  &ne. 
When  I  was  not  what  I  am  now. 

My  life  was  then  untouched  of  pain ; 
And,  as'  the  breeze  that  stinr'd  my  hair, 

My  spirit  fircshcn'd  in  the  sky, 
And  all  things  that  were  true  and  fair 

Lay  closely  to  my  loving  eye, 
With  nothing  shadowy  between— 
I  was  a  boy  of  seventeen. 
Yon  wondrous  temple  crests  the  rock. 

As  light  upon  its  giddy  base, 
As  stirlcss  with  the  torrent's  shock. 

As  pure  in  its  proportion^  grace, 
And  seems  a  thing  of  air,  as  then, 
Afloat  above  this  fairy  glen ; 

But  though  mine  eye  will  kindle  still 
In  looking  on  the  shapes  of  art, 

The  link  is  lost  that  sent  the  thrill. 
Like  lightning,  instant  to  my  heart. 
And  thus  may  break,  before  we  die, 
The  electric  chain  'twixt  soul  and  eye ! 

Ten  years — like  yon  bright  valley,  sown 

Alternately  with  weeds  and  flowers — 
Had  swifUy,  if  not  gayly,  flown. 

And  still  I  loved  the  rosy  hours ; 
And  if  there  lurk'd  within  my  breast 

Some  nerve  that  had  been  overstrung 
And  quiver'd  in  my  houra  of  rest, 

Like  bells  by  their  own  echo  rung, 
I  was  with  Ho)ie  a  masker  yet. 

And  well  could  hide  the  look  of  sadness, 
And,  if  my  heart  would  not  forget, 

I  knew,  at  leaf«t,  the  trick  of  gladness, 
And  when  another  sang  the  strain, 
I  mingled  in  the  old  refrain. 

Twere  idle  to  remember  now, 

Had  I  the  heart,  my  thwarted  schemes. 
I  boar  beneath  this  nlter'd  brow 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  dreams : 
Some  wrought  of  wild  Ambition's  Angers, 

Some  colourM  of  Lovc*«  pencil  well. 
But  none  of  which  a  shadow  lingers. 

And  none  whose  story  I  could  tell. 
Enough,  that  wlien  I  climbM  again 

To  Tivoli's  romantic  stoop. 
Life  had  no  joy,  nnd  scarce  a  pain, 

Whose  wells  I  had  not  tasted  deep ; 
And  from  my  lips  the  thirst  had  pass'd 
For  every  fount  save  one — the  sweetest — and  the 
last 
The  last — the  last  ?  My  frionds  were  dead. 

Or  false  ;  my  mother  in  hor  grave ; 
Above  my  father's  honour'<l  head 

The  sea  had  lock'd  its  hiding  wave ; 
Ambition  had  but  foilM  my  grasp. 
And  Love  had  perish'd  in  my  clasp ; 
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*  The  itnry  is  told  during  a  walk  around  tbe  Casern- 
fc»n«i  of  TfroU, 


And  still,  I  lay,  I  did  not  slack 
My  love  of  life,  and  hope  of  i ' 

But  guther'd  my  afiectioiis  back; 
And,  as  the  miser  hags  his  treasure, 

When  plague  and  ruin  bid  him  flee, 
I  closer  clung  to  mine — ^mj  loved,  lost  Miu 

The  last  of  the  Db  Brstxbv  race, 

My  sister  claim'd  no  kinsman's  care ; 
And,  looking  from  each  other's  fare. 

The  eye  stole  upward  unaware — 
For  there  was  naught  whereon  to  lean 
Each  other's  heart  and  heaven  between 

Yet  that  was  world  enough  for  me, 
And,  for  a  brief,  but  blessed  while. 

There  seem'd  no  care  for  Mklistik, 
If  she  could  see  her  brother  smile ; 

But  life,  with  her,  was  at  the  flow. 
And  every  wave  went  sparkling  higher, 

While  mine  was  ebbing,  fast  and  low. 
From  the  same  shore  of  vain  desire. 

And  knew  I,  with  prophetic  heart, 
That  we  were  wearing  aye  insensibly  apart. 


We  came  to  Italy.    I  felt 

A  yearning  for  its  sunny  sky ; 
My  very  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

As  swept  its  first  warm  breezes  by. 
From  lip  and  cheek  a  chilling  mist. 

From  life  and  soul  a  frozen  rime 
By  every  breath  seem'd  sofUy  kiss'd: 

God's  blessing  on  its  radiant  dime ! 
It  was  an  endless  joy  to  me 

To  see  my  sister's  new  delight ; 
From  Venice,  in  its  golden  sea. 

To  Pcstum,  in  its  purple  light. 
By  sweet  Val  d'Amo's  tinted  hills, 

In  Vallombrosa's  convent  gloom. 
Mid  Temi's  vale  of  singing  rills. 

By  deathless  laurs  in  solemn  Rome, 
In  gay  Palermo's  "Golden  Shell," 
At  Arethusa's  hidden  well, 

We  loiter'd  like  the  impassion'd  sun* 
That  slept  so  lovingly  on  all, 

And  made  a  home  of  every  one — 
Ruin,  and  fane,  and  waterfall— 

And  crown'd  the  dying  day  with  gtory, 
If  we  had  seen,  since  mom,  but  one  oU  haunt 
story. 

We  came,  with  spring,  to  TivoU. 

My  sister  loved  its  laughing  air 
And  merry  waters,  though,  for  me. 
My  heart  was  in  another  key ; 

And  sometimes  I  could  scarcely  bear 
The  mirth  of  their  eternal  play. 

And,  like  a  child  that  longs  for  hom^ 
When  weary  of  its  holiday, 

I  sigh'd  for  melancholy  Rome. 
Perhaps — the  fancy  haunts  mo  still — 
rTwas  but  a  boding  sense  of  ilL 

It  was  a  mom,  of  such  a  day 

As  might  have  dawn*d  on  Eden  flfit» 

Early  in  the  Italian  May. 
Vine-leaf  and  flower  had  uewlj  banl^ 
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And,  on  the  baiden  of  the  air. 

The  breath  of  budi  came  fidnt  and  me ; 

And,  far  in  the  transparent  aky, 
The  small,  earth-keeping  birds  were  seen, 

Soaring  delirioasly  high ; 
And  through  the  clefts  of  newer  green 

Yon  waters  dash*d  their  living  pearis ; 
And,  with  a  gayer  smile  and  bow, 

Troop*d  on  the  merry  village-girls ; 
And,  from  the  Contadina's  brow, 

The  low-slouch'd  hat  was  backward  thrown. 

With  air  that  scarcely  seem'd  his  own ; 
And  MiLiirix,  with  lips  apart, 

And  clasped  hands  upon  my  arm, 
Flung  open  her  impassion'd  heart. 

And  bless'd  lifers  mere  and  breathing  charm» 
And  sang  old  songs,  and  gathered  flowers. 
And  passionately  bless'd  once  more  life's  thrilling 
hours. 

In  happiness  and  idleness 

We  wander'd  down  yon  sunny  vale^— 
O,  mocking  eytM !  a  golden  tress 

Floats  back  upon  this  summer  gale ! 
A  foot  is  tripping  on  the  grass ! 

A  laugh  rings  merry  in  mine  ear ! 
I  see  a  bounding  shadow  pass ! — 

O,  God  !  my  sister  tmct  was  here ! 
Come  with  me,  friend ; — we  rested  yon ; 

There  grew  a  flower  she  pluck'd  and  wore ; 
She  sat  upon  this  mossy  stone ! 

That  broken  fountain,  running  o'er 
With  the  same  ring,  like  silver  bells ; 

She  listen'd  to  its  babbling  flow, 
And  said,  •<  Perhaps  the  gossip  tells 

Some  fountain  nymph's  love-story  now!" 
And,  as  her  laugh  rang  clear  and  wild, 
A  youth — a  painter — ^pass'd  and  smiled. 

He  gave  the  greeting  of  the  mom 

With  voice  that  lingered  hi  mine  ear. 
I  knew  him  sad  and  gentle  bom 

By  those  two  words,  so  calm  and  clear. 
His  frame  was  slight,  his  forehead  high, 

And  swept  by  threads  of  raven  hair ; 
The  fire  of  thought  was  in  his  eye, 

And  he  was  pale  and  marble  fair; 
And  Grecian  chisel  never  caught 
The  soul  in  those  slight  features  wrought 

I  watch'd  his  graceful  step  of  pride, 
Till  hidden  by  yon  leaning  tree. 

And  loved  him  e'er  the  echo  died: 
And  so,  alas !  did  Melaitie  ! 

We  sat  and  watchM  the  fount  a  while 
In  silence,  but  our  thoughts  were  one ; 

And  then  arose,  and,  with  a  smile 
Of  sympathy,  we  saunter'd  on ; 

And  she  by  sudden  fits  was  gay. 

And  then  her  laughter  died  away ; 
And,  in  this  changefulness  of  mood, 

Forgotten  now  those  May-day  spells. 
We  tura'd  where  Yabro's  villa  stood. 

And,  gazing  on  the  Cascatelles, 

(Whose  hurrying  waters,  wild  and  white, 
Seem'd  madden'd  as  they  burst  to  light,) 


I  chanced  to  turn  my  eyes  away, 

And,  lo !  upon  a  bank  alone. 
The  youthful  painter,  sleeping,  lay ! 

His  pencils  on  the  grass  were  thrown, 
And  by  his  side  a  sketch  was  flung, 

And  near  him  as  I  lightly  crept. 

To  see  the  picture  as  he  slept, 
Upon  his  feet  he  lightly  sprung; 

And,  gazing  with  a  wild  surprise 
Upon  the  face  of  Mslanie, 

He  said — and  dropp'd  his  earnest  eyes— 
«*  Forgive  me !  but  I  dream'd  of  thee !" 

His  sketch,  the  while,  was  in  my  hand. 
And,  for  the  lines  I  look'd  to  trace— 

A  torrent  by  a  palace  spann'd. 

Half-classic  and  hatf-faiiy-Iand — 
I  only  found — my  sister's  face ! 

III. 
Our  life  was  changed.    Another  love 

In  its  lone  woof  began  to  twine ; 
But,  ah !  the  golden  thread  was  wove 

Between  my  sister's  heart  and  mine ! 
She  who  had  lived  for  me  before — 

She  who  had  smiled  for  me  alone— 
Would  live  and  smile  for  me  no  more ! 

The  echo  to  my  heart  was  gone ! 
It  seem'd  to  me  the  very  skies 
Had  shone  through  those  averted  eyes ; 

The  air  had  breathed  of  balm — the  flower 
Of  radiant  beauty  seem'd  to  be 

But  as  she  loved  them,  hour  by  hour. 
And  murmur'd  of  that  love  to  me  / 
O,  though  it  be  so  heavenly  high 

The  selfishness  of  earth  above, 
That,  of  the  watchers  in  the  sky. 

He  sleeps  who  guards  a  brother^s  lov&^ 
Though  to  a  sister's  present  weal — 

The  deep  devotion  far  transcends 
The  utmost  that  the  soul  can  feel 

For  even  its  own  higher  ends — 
Though  next  to  God,  and  more  than  heaven 
For  his  own  sake,  he  loves  her,  even — 

rr  is  diflicult  to  see  another, 
A  passing  stranger  of  a  day, 

Who  never  hath  been  friend  or  brother, 
Pluck  with  a  look  her  heart  away, — 

To  see  the  fair,  unsullied  brow. 
Ne'er  kiss'd  before  without  a  prayer. 

Upon  a  stranger's  bosom  now. 
Who  for  the  boon  took  little  care. 

Who  is  enrich'd,  he  knows  not  why ; 
Who  suddenly  hath  found  a  treasure 

Golconda  were  too  poor  to  buy ; 
And  he,  perhaps,  too  cold  to  measure, 
(Albeit,  in  her  forgetful  dream. 
The  unconscious  idol  happier  seem,) 

'T  is  difficult  at  once  to  crush 
The  rebel  mourner  in  the  breast. 

To  press  the  heart  to  earth,  and  hush 
Its  bitter  jealousy  to  rest, — 

And  difficult — the  eye  gets  dim — 

The  lip  wants  power  to  smile  on  him ! 

I  thank  sweet  Mart  Mother  now. 

Who  gave  me  6lTeiv^ii!tiQ«e^{«Si<|^v^>KA«^ 
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And  touch'd  mine  eyes  and  lit  my  brow 
With  sunshine  that  my  heart  belied. 

I  never  spoke  of  wealth  or  race, 

To  one  who  askM  so  much  of  me^— 

I  look'd  but  in  my  sLster's  face, 

And  mused  if  she  would  happier  be ; 

And,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 
I  loved  the  gentle  painter  more. 
And  in  the  same  soil  measure  wore 

My  selfish  jealousy  away ; 

And  I  began  to  watch  his  mood, 

And  feel,  with  her,  love's  trembling  care, 
And  bade  God  bless  him  as  he  woo'd 

That  loving  girl,  so  fond  and  fair. 

And  on  my  mind  would  sometimes  preat 
A  fear  that  she  might  love  him  less. 

But  Melittib — I  little  dreamM 

What  spells  the  stirring  heart  may  mov&^ 

Ptomalion's  statue  never  seem'd 

More  changed  with  life,  than  she  with  love. 

The  pearl-tint  of  the  early  dawn 
FlushM  into  day-spring's  rosy  hue ; 

The  meek,  moss^foldod  bud  of  mom 
Flung  open  to  the  light  and  dew; 

The  first  and  half-seen  star  of  even 

Wax'd  clear  amid  the  deepening  heaven- 
Similitudes  perchance  may  be ; 

But  these  are  changes  oflener  seen, 
And  do  not  image  half  to  me 

My  sister's  chsnge  of  face  and  mien. 
T  was  written  in  her  very  air. 
That  love  had  pass'd  and  enter'd  there. 


A  calm  and  lovely  paradise 

Is  Italy,  for  minds  at  ease. 
The  sadness  of  its  sunny  skies 

Weighs  not  upon  the  lives  of  theee. 
The  ruin'd  aisle,  the  crumbling  fane. 

The  broken  column,  vast  and  prone^* 
It  may  be  joy,  it  may  be  pain, 

Amid  such  wrecks  to  walk  alone ; 
The  saddest  man  will  sadder  be. 

The  gentlest  lover  gentler  there. 
As  if,  whatever  the  spirit's  key. 

It  strengthen'd  in  that  solemn  air. 

The  heart  soon  grows  to  mournful  things ; , 

And  Italy  has  not  a  breeze 
But  comes  on  melancholy  wings; 

And  even  her  majestic  trees 
Stand  ghost-like  in  the  Cxsar's  home. 

As  if  their  conscious  roots  were  set 
In  the  old  graves  of  giant  Rome, 

And  drew  their  sap  all  kingly  yet ! 
And  every  stone  your  feet  beneath 

Is  broken  from  some  mighty  thought, 
And  sculptures  m  the  dust  still  breathe 

The  fire  with  which  their  lines  were  wrought. 
And  sunder'd  arch,  and  plunder'd  tomb 
Still  thunder  back  the  echo,  <'  Rome !" 

Yet  gayly  o'er  Egeria's  fount 

The  ivy  flings  its  emerald  veiU 
And  flowers  grow  fair  on  Numa's  mount» 

And  ligh (sprung  arches  span  the  dale. 


And  soil,  from  Caracalla's  Baths, 

The  herdsman's  song  cornea  down  the  In 
While  climb  his  goata  the  giddy  paths 

To  grass-grown  architrave  and  fnat\ 
And  gracefully  Albano's  hill 

Curves  into  the  horizon's  line, 
And  sweetly  sings  that  classic  riJI, 

And  fiiirly  stands  that  nameless  ahinie; 
And  here,  O,  many  a  sultry  noon 
And  starry  eve,  that  happy  June, 

Came  Ahoelo  and  Melaktb, 
And  earth  for  us  was  all  in  tune — 
For  while  Love  talk'd  with  them,  Hope  wi 
apart  with  me ! 

T. 

I  shrink  from  the  embitter*d  close 

Of  my  own  melancholy  tale. 
'TIS  long  since  I  have  waked  ray  woes — 

And  nerve  and  voice  together  £ui ! 
The  throb  beats  faster  at  my  brow. 

My  brain  feels  warm  with  starting  tean, 
And  I  shall  weep— but  heed  not  thou ! 

'T  will  soothe  a  while  the  ache  of  years. 
The  heart  transfijc'd — worn  out  with  grief- 
Will  turn  the  arrow  for  relief. 
The  pointer  was  a  child  of  shame ! 

It  stirr'd  my  pride  to  know  it  first. 
For  I  had  qucstion'd  but  his  name. 

And  thought,  alas !  I  knew  the  wors^ 
Believing  him  unknown  and  poor. 
His  blood,  indeed,  was  not  obscure ; 

A  high-bom  Conti  was  his  mother. 
But,  though  he  knew  one  parent's  face, 

He  never  had  beheld  the  other, 
Nor  knew  his  country  or  his  race. 

The  Roman  hid  his  daughter's  shame 
Within  St  Mona's  convent  wall. 

And  gave  the  boy  a  painter's  name-^ 
And  little  else  to  live  withal ! 

And,  with  a  noble's  high  desires 
Forever  mounting  in  his  heart. 

The  boy  consumed  with  hidden  fires. 
But  wrought  in  silence  at  his  art ; 

And  sometimes  at  St  Mona's  shrine. 
Worn  thin  with  penance  harsh  and  long, 

He  saw  his  mother's  form  divine. 
And  loved  her  for  their  mutual  wrong. 
I  said  my  pride  was  stirr'd — but  no ! 

The  voice  that  told  its  bitter  tale 
Was  touch'd  so  mournfully  with  wo, 

And,  as  he  censed,  all  deathly  pale. 
He  loosed  the  hand  of  Mblaxie, 
And  gazed  so  gaspingly  on  me — 

The  demon  in  my  bosom  died ! 
"Not  thine,"  I  said,  « another's  guilt; 

I  break  no  hearts  for  silly  pride ; 
So,  kiss  yon  weeper  if  thou  wilt!" 

TI. 

St  Mona's  morning  mass  was  done ; 

The  shrine-lamps  struggled  with  die  ^ 
And,  rising  slowly,  one  by  one. 

Stole  the  last  worshippers  away. 
The  organist  play'd  out  the  hymn, 

The  incense,  to  8t  Mamt  awmig; 
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1     Had  mounted  to  the  cherabim, 
ir        Or  to  the  piUan  thinly  dung ; 
-]     And  hoybh  chorister  replaced 
g         The  miml  that  waa  read  no  more» 
And  closed,  with  half-irreverent  haite, 

Confessional  and  chancel-door ; 
And  as,  through  aisle  and  oriel  pane, 
f         The  sun  wore  round  his  slanting  beam, 
The  dying  martyr  sUrr'd  again, 

And  warriors  battled  in  its  gleam ; 
And  costly  tomb  and  sculptured  knight 
Showed  warm  and  wondrous  in  the  Ught 
I  have  not  said  that  Milanib 

Was  radiantly  fair — 
This  earth  again  may  never  see 

A  loveliness  so  rare ! 
She  glided  up  St.  Mona's  aisle 

That  morning  aa  a  bride. 
And,  full  as  was  my  heart  the  while, 
I  bleas'd  her  in  my  pride ! 
The  fountain  may  not  fail  the  less 

Whose  sands  are  golden  ore. 
And  a  sister  for  her  loveliness 
May  not  be  loved  the  more ; 
But  as,  the  fount's  full  heart  beneath, 

Those  golden  sparkles  shine. 
My  sister's  beauty  seem'd  to  breathe 

ItB  brightness  over  mine ! 
St.  Mona  has  a  chapel  dim 

Within  the  altar's  fretted  pale. 
Where  faintly  comes  the  swelling  hymn, 
And  dies,  half-lost,  the  anthem's  waiL 
And  here,  in  twilight  meet  for  prayer, 
A  single  lamp  hangs  o'er  the  shrine, 
And  Raphael's  Mart,  soft  and  fair, 

Looks  down  with  sweetness  half-divine, 
And  here  St  Mona's  nuns  alway 
Through  latticed  bars  are  seen  to  pray. 

Ave  and  sacrament  were  o'er, 

And  AsreiLO  and  Mxlaxib 
Still  knelt  the  holy  shrine  before ; 

But  prayer,  that  mom,  was  not  for  me ! 
My  heart  was  lock'd !     The  lip  might  stir. 

The  frame  might  agonize — and  yet, 

0  God  !  I  could  not  pray  for  her  / 
A  seal  upon  my  soul  was  set — 

My  brow  was  hot — my  brain  oppresU- 
And  fiends  seem'd  muttering  round,  «  Your  bridal 
iiunblest!" 
With  forehead  to  the  lattice  laid. 

And  thin,  white  fingers  straining  through, 
A  nun  the  while  had  softly  pray'd. 

O,  e*en  in  prayer  that  voice  I  knew ! 
Each  faltering  word,  each  mournful  tone, 

Each  pleading  cadence,  half-suppress'd— 
Such  music  had  its  like  alone 

On  lips  that  stole  it  at  her  breast ! 
And  ere  the  orison  was  done 

1  loved  the  mother  as  the  son ! 

And  now,  the  marriage-vow  to  hear. 

The  nun  unveil'd  her  brow ; 
Wlien,  sudden,  to  my  startled  ear, 
There  crept  a  whisper,  hoarse,  like  iear, 

<•  Di  BmiTxmir !  is  it  thou  /" 


The  priest  let  fall  the  golden  ring. 

The  bridegroom  stood  aghast ; 
While,  like  some  wierd  and  frantic  things 

The  nun  was  muttering  &8t ; 
And  as,  in  dread,  I  nearer  drew, 
She  thrust  her  arms  the  lattice  through, 
And  held  me  to  her  straining  view; 

But  suddenly  begun 
To  steal  upon  her  brain  a  light. 
That  stagger'd  soul,  and  sense,  and  sight, 
And,  with  a  mouth  all  ashy  white, 

She  shriek'd,  «*  //  is  his  son  / 
T?ie  bridegroom  is  thy  blood — thy  brother/ 
RonoLPB  DB  Brevsrn  iurong*d  his  mother/*' 

And,  as  that  doom  of  love  was  heard. 
My  sister  sunk,  and  died,  without  a  sign  or  word ! 

I  shed  no  tear  for  her.     She  died 

With  her  last  sunshine  in  her  eyes. 
Earth  held  for  her  no  joy  beside 

The  hope  just  shatter'd,  -and  she  lies 
In  a  green  nook  of  yonder  dell ; 

And  near  her,  in  a  newer  bed. 
Her  lover — brother — sleeps  as  well ! 

Peace  to  the  broken-hearted  dead  ! 


THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

I  THOUGHT  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

On  ocean  many  a  weary  night,       . 
When  heaved  the  long  and  sullen  sea, 

With  only  waves  and  stars  in  sight. 
We  stole  along  by  isles  of  balm, 

We  furl'd  before  the  coming  gale. 
We  slept  amid  the  breathless  calm. 

We  flew  beneath  the  straining  sail,— 
But  thou  wert  lo*it  for  years  to  me. 
And  day  and  night  I  thought  of  thee ! 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 
In  France,  amid  the  gay  saloon. 

Where  dyes  as  dark  as  eyes  may  be 
Are  many  as  the  leaves  in  June : 

Where  life  is  love,  and  e'en  the  air 
Is  pregnant  with  impassion'd  thought. 

And  song,  and  dance,  and  music  are 
<.  With  one  warm  meaning  only  fraught. 

My  half-snared  heart  broke  lightly  free. 

And,  with  a  blush,  I  thought  of  thee ! 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Florence,  where  the  fiery  hearts 
Of  Italy  are  breathed  away 

In  wondera  of  the  deathless  arts ; 
Where  strays  the  Contadina,  down 

Val  d'  A  mo,  with  song  of  old ; 
Where  clime  and  women  seldom  frown. 

And  life  runs  over  sands  of  gold ; 
I  stray'd  to  lonely  Fiesolo, 
On  many  an  eve,  and  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 
In  Rome,  when,  on  the  Palatine, 

Night  left  tlie  Cesar's  palace  freo 
To  Time's  for^lM  Cool  axi<\  TfaiA\ 
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Or,  on  the  Colueiim*8  wall. 

When  moonlight  touch'd  the  ivied  itone^ 
Reclining,  with  a  thought  of  all 

That  o*er  this  scene  hath  come  and  gone, 
The  shades  of  Rome  would  start  and  flee 
Unconsciously — I  thought  of  thoe. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Vallombrosa's  holy  shade. 
Where  nobles  bom  the  friars  be, 

By  life's  rude  changes  humbler  made. 
Here  Miltox  framed  his  Paradise; 

I  slept  within  his  very  cell ; 
And,  as  I  closed  my  weary  eyes, 

I  thought  the  cowl  would  fit  me  well ; 
The  cloisters  breathed,  it  seemM  to  me, 
Of  heart's-ease — but  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

In  Venice,  on  a  night  in  June; 
When,  through  the  city  of  the  sea. 

Like  dust  of  silver,  slept  the  moon. 
Slow  turn'd  his  oar  the  gondolier. 

And,  as  the  black  barks  glided  by, 
The  water,  to  my  leaning  ear. 

Bore  back  the  lover's  passing  sigh ; 
It  was  no  place  alone  to  be, 
I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thoe — I  thought  of  thee 

In  the  Ionian  isles,  when  straying 
With  wise  Ultsses  by  the  sea, 

Old  Howbr's  songs  around  me  playing; 
Or«  watching  the  bewitch'd  caique. 

That  o*cr  the  star-lit  waters  flew, 
I  liston'd  to  the  helmsman  Greek, 

Who  sung  the  song  that  Sappho  knew: 
The  poet's  spell,  the  bark,  the  sea, 
All  vanishM  as  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

In  Greece,  when  rose  the  Partlienon 
MnjeAtic  o'er  the  Egean  sea. 

And  heroes  with  it,  one  by  one; 
When,  in  the  grove  of  Academe, 

Where  Lais  and  Leoxtium  stray*d 
Disrussing  Plato's  mystic  theme, 

I  lay  at  noontide  in  the  shade — 
TUt!)  Egean  wind,  the  whispering  tree 
Had  voices — and  I  thought  of  theo. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  tliee 

In  Asia,  on  the  Dardanelles, 
Where,  swiftly  as  the  waters  flee, 

Each  wave  some  sweet  old  story  tells ; 
And,  seated  by  the  marble  tank 

Which  sleeps  by  Ilium's  ruins  old, 
(The  fount  where  peerless  He  lex  drank, 

And  Vkxits  laved  her  locks  of  gold,) 
I  thrill'd  such  classic  haunts  to  see, 
Yet  oven  here  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thcp— I  thought  of  thee 

Where  glide  the  Bosphor's  lovely  waters, 

All  pnl.ice-lined  from  sea  to  sea: 

And  ever  on  its  shores  the  daughters 

Of  the  delirious  east  are  seen. 

Printing  the  brink  with  slipper'd  feet, 


And,  O,  the  snowy  folds  1 

What  eyes  of  heaven  your  gUnees  OM 
Peris  of  light  no  fiadrer  be. 
Yet,  in  Stamboul,  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  *ve  thought  of  thee — I  *ve  thought  of  the 

Through  change  that  teaches  to  Cbrget; 
Thy  face  looks  up  from  every  sea. 

In  every  star  thine  eyes  are  set. 
Though  roving  beneath  orient  skies. 

Whose  golden  beauty  breathes  of  rest, 
I  envy  every  bird  that  flies 

Into  the  far  and  clouded  west ; 
I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee ! 
O,  dearest !  hast  thou  thought  of  me ! 


LINES  ON  LEAVING  EUROPE. 

Bright  flag  at  yonder  tapering  mast. 
Fling  out  your  field  of  azure  blue ; 

Let  star  and  stripe  he  westward  cmst. 
And  ()oint  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew ! 

Strain  home !  O  lithe  and  quivering  span  I 

Point  home,  my  country's  flag  of  stars ! 

The  wind  blows  fair,  the  vessel  feeb 

The  pressure  of  the  rising  breeze. 
And,  swiftest  of  a  thousand  keels. 

She  leaps  to  the  careering  seas ! 
O,  fair,  fair  cloud  of  snowy  sail. 

In  whose  white  breast  I  seem  to  lie. 
How  uA,  when  blew  thb  eastern  gale, 

I  *ve  seen  your  semblance  in  the  sky. 
And  long'd,  with  breaking  heart,  to  flee 
On  such  white  pinions  o'er  the  sea ! 

Adieu,  O  lands  of  fame  and  eld ! 

I  turn  to  watch  our  foamy  track. 
And  thoughts  with  which  I  first  beheld 

Yon  clouded  line,  come  hurrying  back; 
My  lips  are  dry  with  vague  desire. 

My  cheek  once  more  is  hot  with  joy ; 
My  pulse,  my  brain,  my  soul  on  fire ! 

O,  what  has  changed  that  traveller-boy ! 
As  leaves  the  ship  this  dying  foam,        [hon 
His  visions  fade  behind — his  weary  heart  ^ 

Adieu,  O  soil  and  southern  shore. 

Where  dwelt  the  stara  long  miss*d  in  heava 
Those  forms  of  beauty,  seen  no  more. 

Yet  once  to  Art's  rapt  vision  given ! 
O,  still  the  enamour'd  sun  delays. 

And  pries  through  fount  and  crumbling  6 
To  win  to  his  adoring  gaze 

Those  children  of  the  sky  again ! 
Irradiate  beauty,  such  as  never 

That  light  on  other  earth  hath  shone. 
Hath  made  this  land  her  home  forever; 

And,  could  I  live  for  this  alone. 
Were  not  my  birthright  brighter  far 

Than  such  voluptuous  slave's  can  be; 
Held  not  the  west  one  glorious  star. 

New-bom  and  blazing  for  the  free, 
Soar*d  not  to  heaven  our  eagle  yet, 
Rome,  with  her  helot  sons,  should  tMch  me  to  fiir| 
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A     Adieo,  O,  fiuheriuid !    I  lee 

If        Your  white  cUfis  on  the  horixon'f  rim, 

And,  though  to  freer  ekies  I  flee, 
k         My  heut  iwellfl,  and  my  eyet  are  dim ! 
As  knows  the  dove  the  task  you  give  her, 

When  loosed  upon  a  foreign  shore ; 
As  spreads  the  rain-drop  in  the  river 

In  which  it  may  have  flowed  before-^ 
To  England,  over  vale  and  mountain, 

My  fancy  flew  from  climes  more  fair. 

My  blood,  that  knew  its  parent  fountain, 

Ran  warm  and  fast  in  £ngland*s  air. 

My  mother !  in  thy  prayer  to-night 

There  come  new  words  and  warmer  tears ! 
On  long,  long  darkness  breaks  the  light, 

Comes  home  the  loved,  the  lost  for  years  I 
81eep  safe,  O  wave-worn  mariner, 

Fear  not,  to-night,  or  storm  or  sea ! 
The  car  of  Heaven  bends  low  to  her  ! 

lie  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me ! 
The  wind-toss'd  spider  needs  no  token 

How  stands  the  tree  when  lightnings  blaze: 
And,  by  a  thread  from  heaven  unbroken, 

I  know  my  mother  lives  and  prays ! 

Dear  mother !  when  our  lips  can  speak. 

When  first  our  tears  will  let  us  see. 
When  I  can  gaze  upon  thy  cheek. 

And  thou,  with  thy  dear  eyes,  on  me— 
"T  will  be  a  pastime  little  sad 

To  trace  what  weight  Time*s  heavy  fingers 
Upon  each  other's  forms  have  had ; 

For  all  may  flee,  so  feeling  lingers ! 
But  there's  a  change,  beloved  mother, 

To  stir  far  deeper  thoughts  of  thine ; 
I  come— but  with  me  comes  another. 

To  share  the  heart  once  only  mine ! 
Thou,  on  whose  thoughts,  when  sad  and  lonely, 

Ont  star  arose  in  memory's  heaven ; 
Thou,  who  hast  watch'd  one  treasure  only, 

Water*d  one  flower  with  tears  at  even : 
Room  in  thy  heart !     The  hearth  she  left 

Is  darken'd  to  make  light  to  ours ! 
There  are  bright  flowers  of  care  bereft. 

And  hearts  that  languish  more  than  flowers; 
She  was  their  light,  their  very  air —      [prayer! 
Room,  mother,  in  thy  heart !  place  for  her  in  thy 


SPRING. 

Tbk  Spring  is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers; 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away. 

Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hours ; 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  paM  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum, 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  ««oods; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  duLib, 
Jjike  a  coo]  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods ; 

Tet,  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  ftth 


Strange,  that  the  audible  stillness  of  the  noon, 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet. 

The  turning  to  the  lij^ht  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whiitpcr  as  their  edges  meet: 

Strange,  that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tranquil  tone, 

The  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

There  \  no  contentment  in  a  world  like  this. 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream ; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  bliss. 

That  through  the  cloud-rifls  radiantly  stream; 

Bird-like,  the  prison'd  soul  loHl  lift  its  eye 

And  pine  till  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 


TO  ERMENGARDE. 

I  KTfow  not  if  the  sunshine  waste, 

The  world  is  dark  since  thou  art  gone  I 
The  hours  are,  0 !  so  leaden-paced ! 

The  binls  sing,  and  the  stars  float  on, 
But  sing  not  well,  and  look  not  fair ; 
A  weight  is  in  the  summer  air, 

And  sadness  in  the  sight  of  flowers ; 
And  if  I  go  where  others  smile, 

Their  love  but  makes  me  think  of  ours, 
And  Heaven  gets  my  heart  the  while. 
Like  one  upon  a  desert  isle, 

I  languish  of  the  dreary  hours ; 
I  never  thought  a  life  could  be 
So  flung  upon  one  hope,  as  mine,  dear  love,  on  thee ! 

I  sit  and  watch  the  summer  sky : 

There  comes  adoud  through  heaven  alone; 
A  thousand  stars  are  shining  nigh, 

It  feels  no  light,  but  darkles  on ! 
Yet  now  it  nears  the  lovelier  moon, 

And,  flashing  through  its  fringe  of  snow, 
There  steals  a  rosier  dye,  and  soon 

Its  bosom  is  one  fiery  glow ! 
The  queen  of  life  within  it  lies, 

Yet  mark  how  lovers  meet  to  part: 
The  cloud  already  onward  fliea. 

And  shadows  sink  into  its  heart ; 
And  ^dost  thou  see  them  where  thou  art  ?) 

Fade  fiist,  fade  all  those  glorious  dyes ! 
Its  light,  like  mine,  is  seen  no  more. 
And,  like  my  own,  its  heart  seems  darker  than 
before. 

Where  press,  this  hour,  those  fiiiry  feet ! 

Where  look,  this  hour,  those  eyes  of  bluet 
What  music  in  thine  ear  is  sweet  ? 

What  odour  breathes  thy  lattice  through  t 
What  word  is  on  thy  lip  ?    What  tone. 
What  look,  replying  to  thine  own  ? 
Thy  steps  along  the  Danube  stray, 

Alas,  it  seeks  an  orient  sea ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  seem  so  far  away, 

Flow'd  but  its  waters  back  to  me ! 
I  bless  the  Rlowly-<*oming  moon. 

Because  its  eye  look*d  late  in  thine ; 
I  envy  the  west  win<l  of  June, 

Whose  wings  will  bear  it  up  the  Rhino ; 
The  flower  I  press  upon  my  brow 
Were  sweeter  if  ilaWVe  ipe'rtwme^^"^  c>KMs&«tTiCPP» 
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HAGAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Tkb  morning  broke.  Light  stole  upon  the  clondi 
With  a  ttrange  beauty.   Earth  received  again 
Its  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes ;  and  leaves, 
And  delicate  blossoms,  and  the  painted  flowers. 
And  every  thing  that  bendeth  to  the  dew, 
And  stirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
lis  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  mom. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow;  and  the  light. 
And  loveliness,  and  fragrant  air,  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Hag  a  a.    The  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odours  from  its  spicy  pores, 
And  the  young  birds  were  singing,  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  thing  to  them ;  but,  O  !  it  came 
Upon  her  heart  like  discord,  and  she  felt 
How  cruelly  it  tries  a  broken  heart, 
1^0  see  a  mirth  in  any  thing  it  loves. 
Blie  stood  at  AiiaAHAM*s  tent    Her  lips  were  press'd 
Till  the  blood  started ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swolPd  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.    Her  dark  eye 
Wus  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back 
Frt)m  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 
Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  with  his  hand 
Clanp'd  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet. 
Scarce  train*d  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor. 
Sandal Pd  for  journeying.     He  had  look*d  up 
Into  his  mother's  face,  until  he  caught 
The  spirit  there,  and  his  young  heart  was  swelling 
Beneath  his  dimpled  bosom,  and  his  form 
StraightenM  up  proudly  in  his  tiny  wrath. 
As  if  his  light  proportions  would  have  swell'd, 
Had  they  but  match*d  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
Upon  his  staff  so  wearily  ?     His  beard 
Is  low  upon  his  breast,  and  on  his  high  brow, 
So  written  with  the  converse  of  his  God, 
Bcareth  the  swollen  vein  of  agony. 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  wonted  step 
Of  vigour  is  not  there ;  and,  though  the  mom 
Is  paHi«ing  fair  and  beautiful,  he  breathes 
Its  frerthness  as  it  were  a  pestilence. 
O,  man  may  bear  with  suffering:  his  heart 
Is  a  strong  thing,  and  godlike  in  the  grusp 
Of  pain,  that  wrings  mortality;  but  tear 
One  chord  affection  clings  to,  part  one  tie 
I'hat  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  love. 
And  his  great  spirit  yieldeth  like  a  reed. 

He  gave  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread, 
But  cpokc  no  word,  and  trusted  not  hims^ 
To  look  upon  her  face,  but  laid  his  hand 
In  silent  blessing  on  the  fair-hair*d  boy. 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

i^hould  H  AGAR  weep?  May  slighted  woman  tarn, 
And,  as  a  vine  the  oak  hath  shaken  otf. 
Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again  1 
O,  no !  by  all  her  loveliness,  by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no ! 
Make  her  a  slave ;  steal  from  her  rosy  cheek 
By  needless  jealousies ;  let  the  last  star 
lif.ive  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
Thai  makes  her  cup  a  bittemeas, — yet  give 


One  evidence  of  love,  end  outh  has  doI 
An  emblem  of  devotodneae  like  hen. 
But,  O !  estrange  ber  once— it  boou  not  ho 
By  wrong  or  silence,  any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  jour  tenderness 
And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  out  of  heavei 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  step  and 
Her  press'd  lip  arch'd,  and  her  clear  eye  uodL 
As  it  had  been  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  thi 
Her  child  kept  on  in  silence,  though  she  pre 
His  hand  till  it  was  pain'd  :  for  he  had  cauj 
As  I  have  said,  her  spirit,  and  the  aerd 
Of  a  stem  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  pass'd,  and  A8ia*s  sun  rode 
In  the  clear  heaven,  and  every  beam  was  bei 
The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  in  the  ahade. 
And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  lay 
On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 
It  was  an  hour  of  rest;  but  HAoaa  found 
No  shelter  in  the  wildemeas,  and  on 
She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  lioy 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  opcn'd  his  pairh'c 
For  wat(.>r ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 
She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky«— 
For  it  was  better  than  the  clone,  hot  hmith 
Of  the  thick  pines, — and  tried  to  comfort  hio 
But  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 
Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  he  could*  not  k 
Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 
She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  g^rew 
Ghastly  and  fiiint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 
It  was  too  much  for  her.     She  lifted  him. 
And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert  shrub ; 
And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away. 
And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  no 
Till  he  should  die;  and,  watching  him,  she  moai 

"Gon  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy! 
I  cannot  see  thee  die ;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look, 
And  see  death  settle  on  my  cradle-joy. 
How  have  I  drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eje ! 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  1 

« I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wert  stray 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowen; 

Or  wearing  rosy  hours. 
By  the  rich  gush  of  water-sources  playing, 
Then  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep, 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

«0,  no !  and  when  I  v^atch'd  by  Uiee  the  whil 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dresiBi 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  pray'd  I  that  my  father's  land  might  bs 

An  heritage  for  thee ! 

«  And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  bath  woatl 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limba  the  earth  will  fX 

And,  O !  my  last  caresa 
Must  feel  thee  cold,  for  a  chili  hand  is  en  tkN 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy,  ao  pillow'd  thers 

Upon  his  clustering  hair!" 
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stood  beside  the  well  her  God  had  giren 
sh  in  that  deep  wiklerneas,  and  bathed 
>rehead  of  her  child  until  he  laugh'd 
reviving  happiness,  and  lisped 
&nt  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
cool  plashing  of  his  mother's  hand. 


THOUGHTS 

MAKING  A  GRAVE  FOR  A  FIRST  CHILD,  BORN  DEAD. 

^ntle  flowers!  mjchild  would  pass  to  heaven! 
k'd  not  for  her  yet  with  your  soft  eyes, 
cUfuI  ushers  at  Death's  narrow  door ! 
» !  while  you  delay  to  let  her  forth, 
(,  beyond,  stay  for  her !     One  long  kisa 
lips  all  pale  with  agony,  and  tears, 
r  after  anguish  had  dried  up  with  fire 
-es  that  wept  them,  were  the  cup  of  life 
a  a  welcome  to  her.   Weep,  O,  mothei ! 
»t  that  from  this  cup  of  bitterness 
ub  of  the  sky  has  tum'd  away, 
look  upon  her  face  ere  she  depart ! 
lighter !  it  is  soon  to  let  thee  go ! 
jghtcr !  with  thy  birth  has  gush'd  a  spring 

not  of:  filling  my  heart  with  tears, 
iming  with  strange  tenderness  to  thee ! 
— O,  God,  it  seems  so — which  must  flow 
thou  fleest,  and  'twixt  Heaven  and  me, 
brward,  be  a  sweet  and  yearning  chain, 
ig  me  after  thee !     And  so  fiEuvwell ! 
harsh  world  in  which  affection  knows 
ce  to  treasure  up  its  loved  and  lost 
t  lone  grave !  Thou,  who  so  late  was  sleeping 
in  the  close  fold  of  a  mother's  heart, 
from  her  breast  a  single  pulse  receiving, 
was  sent  thee  with  some  tender  thought— 
an  I  leave  thee  here  /    Alas,  for  man ! 
(rb  in  its  humility  may  fall, 
aste  into  the  bright  and  genial  air, 
we,  by  hands  that  minister'd  in  life 
g  but  love  to  us,  are  thrust  away, 
rth  thrown  in  upon  our  just  cold  bosoms, 
e  warm  sunshine  trodden  out  forever  I 
have  I  chosen  for  thy  grave,  my  child, 
L  where  I  have  lain  in  summer  hours, 
ought  how  little  it  would  seem  like  death 
ip  amid  such  loveliness.     The  brook 
ig  with  laughter  down  the  rocky  steps 
*ad  us  to  thy  bed,  would  still  trip  on, 
ig  the  dread  hush  of  the  mourners  gone; 
rds  are  never  silent  that  build  here, 
to  sing  down  the  more  vocal  waters ; 
)pe  is  beautiful  with  moss  and  flowers ; 
ir  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves, 
I  the  warm  sun  on  the  village  spire. 
It;  the  living  afler  thee.     And  this 
like  a  comfort,  and,  replacing  now 
)wers  that  have  made  room  for  thee,  I  go 
isper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  lies 
of  her  child,  and  lonely.    'T  is  the  work 
ay  a  dark  hour,  and  of  many  a  prayer, 
ig  the  heart  back  from  an  infant  gone ! 
Qost  give  o'er,  and  busy  fancy  blot 
gea  horn  all  the  silent  rooms. 


And  every  sight  and  sound  familiar  to  her 

Undo  its  sweetest  link ;  and  so,  at  last, 

The  fountain  that,  once  loosed,  must  flow  forever. 

Will  hide  and  waste  in  silence.   When  the  smile 

Steals  to  her  pallid  lip  again,  and  spring 

Wakens  its  buds  above  thee,  we  will  come. 

And,  standing  by  thy  music-haunted  grave, 

Look  on  each  other  cheerfully,  and  say, 

A  child  that  toe  have  loved  is  gone  to  heaven, 

And  by  thtt  gate  of  Jlowtn  $he  pasted  away  ! 


THE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

Oif  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  pajss'd. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gain*d  at  last. 
'T  is  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel, 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell- 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon, 
When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light. 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  <«  nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer, — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirr'd, 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smoothe  his  breast. 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes,  ^ 

And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee ! 
With  winers  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen  ! 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er, 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar. 
Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest. 
Canst  smoothe  thy  feathers  on  thy  breast, 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that,  in  such  wings  of  gold, 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold ; 
I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved, 
^Unloving  as  I  am  unloved,) 
And,  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath, 
Smoothe  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe ; 
And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness. 
And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness. 
Listen,  unstirr'd,  to  knell  ox  chime. 
And,  lapp'd  in  quiet,  bida  m^  \xtia^ 
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APRIL. 

"A  violet  by  a  mossy  stonet 
Hdlf-hidden  from  the  ej'e. 
Fair  hh  n  star,  when  only  one 
U  shining  in  the  sky.'* 

WoBOaWOBTH. 

I  HATE  found  violets.     April  hath  come  on, 
And  the  cool  winds  feel  softer,  and  the  rain 
Falls  in  the  beaded  drops  of  summer-time. 
You  may  hear  birds  at  morning,  and  at  eve 
The  tame  dove  lingers  till  the  twilight  falls. 
Cooing  upon  the  eaves,  and  drawing  in 
His  beautiful,  bright  neck ;  and,  from  the  hills, 
A  murmur  like  the  hoarseness  of  the  sea, 
Tells  the  release  of  waters,  and  the  earth 
Sends  up  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry  leaves 
Are  lifl«^  by  the  grass ;  and  so  I  know 
That  Nature,  with  her  delicate  ear,  hath  heaxd 
The  dVopping  of  the  velvet  foot  of  Spring. 
Take  of  my  violets !     I  found  them  where 
The  liquid  south  stole  o'er  them,  on  a  bank 
That  leaned  to  running  water.    There's  to  me 
A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers. 
That  touches  me  like  poetry.    They  blow 
With  such  a  simple  loveliness  among 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  breathe  out 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Whose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world. 
I  love  to  go  in  the  capricious  days 
Of  April  and  hunt  violets,  when  the  rain 
Is  in  the  blue  cups  trembhng,  and  they  nod 
So  gracefully  to  the  kisses  of  the  wind. 
It  may  be  deem*d  too  idle,  but  the  young 
Read  nature  like  the  manuscript  of  Heavent 
And  call  the  flowers  its  poetry.    Go  out ! 
Ye  spirits  of  habitual  unrest. 
And  read  it,  when  the  "fever  of  the  world" 
Hath  made  your  hearts  impatient,  and,  if  life 
Hath  yet  one  spring  unpoisonM,  it  will  be 
Like  a  beguiling  music  to  its  flow, 
And  you  will  no  more  wonder  that  I  love 
To  hunt  for  violets  in  the  April-time. 
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THE  ANNOYER. 

LovB  knoweth  every  form  of  air, 

And  every  shape  of  earth, 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere. 

Like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  and  the  sunset  sky 

Are  written  with  Jjove's  words. 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly, 

Like  song,  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 

From  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume. 
And  the  serned  spears,  and  the  many  men, 

May  not  deny  him  room. 
He'll  come  to  his  tent  in  the  weary  night. 

And  be  busy  in  his  dream. 
And  he'll  float  to  his  eye  in  morning  light, 

liike  a  fay  on  a  silver  beam. 


He  hears  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  gnx 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back. 
And  sighs  in  his  ear  like  a  stirring  leaf, 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  t 

The  cloud,  and  the  open  sky, — 
He  will  haunt  them  all  with  hia  subtle 

Like  the  light  of  your  very  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  over  the  leaning  boat. 

And  ponders  the  silver  sea. 
For  Love  is  under  the  surface  hid. 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he: 
He  heaves  the  wave  like  a  bosom  sweet 

And  speaks  in  the  ripple  low. 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  from  the  crafty  hm 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  blurs  the  print  of  the  scholar's  book 

And  intrudes  in  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  fair. 
In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  day 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
In  every  home  of  human  thought 

Will  Love  be  lurking  nigh. 


TO  A  FACE  BELOVED. 

The  music  of  the  waken'd  lyre 

Dies  not  upon  the  quivering  strings, 
Nor  bums  alone  the  minstrel's  fire 

Upon  the  lip  that  trembling  sings ; 
Nor  shines  the  moon  in  heaven  unseet 

Nor  shuts  the  flower  its  fragrant  cell 
Nor  sleeps  the  fountain's  wealth,  I  wei 

Forever  in  its  sparry  wells ; 
The  spells  of  the  endumter  lie 
Not  on  his  own  lone  heart,  his  own  lap 

I  look  upon  a  face  as  fair 

As  ever  made  a  lip  of  heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music-prayer ! 

The  first-lit  star  of  summer  even 
Springs  not  so  softly  on  the  eye. 

Nor  grows,  with  watching,  half  so  I 
Nor,  mid  its  sisters  of  the  sky. 

So  seems  of  heaven  the  dearest  ligb 

Men  murmur  where  that  face  is  seen- 

My  youth's  angelic  dream  was  of  that  look 

Yet,  though  we  deem  the  stars  are  bk 

And  envy,  in  our  grief,  the  flower 
That  bears  but  sweetness  in  its  breast 

And  fear'd  the  enchanter  for  his  po 
And  love  the  minstrel  for  his  spell 
He  winds  out  of  his  lyre  so  well ; 
The  stars  are  almoners  of  light. 

The  lyrist  of  melodious  air. 
The  fountain  of  its  waters  bright. 

And  every  thing  most  sweet  and  & 
Of  that  by  which  it  charms  the  ear. 
The  eye  of  him  that  pas 
A  laTnp  is  lit  in  woman's  eye 
That  souls,  else  lost  on  earth,  i 


THEODORE  S.  FAT. 


[Boni,  1807.] 


jthor  of  «*  Dreams  and  Reveries,"  «  Nor- 
ie/'  and  **  The  Countess  Ida/'  was  bom 
y  of  New  York  on  the  tenth  of  Febru- 
His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  unusual 
lal  and  literary  abilities,  which  were 
r  displayed  in  an  earnest  and  persistent 

of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
umerous  contributions  to  the  public  jour- 
er  the  signature  of  "  Howard."  After 
,  in  1825,  Mr.  Fat  continued  the  study 
V  with  Mr.  Sylvanus  Miller,  and  was 

to  the  bar  in  1829.  He  acquired  his 
istinction  as  a  writer  by  completing  a  se- 
pers  entitled  **  The  Little  Genius,"  oom- 
.y  his  father,  in  the  •*  New  York  Mirror," 
he  became  one  of  the  editors.  In  1833 
oarried,  and  soon  after  went  to  Europe, 

has  nearly  ever  since  resided.  He  was 
I  secretary  of  the  United  States  legation 
irt  of  Berlin  in  1837,  and  in  1853  became 


the  first  resident  minister  from  this  country  in 
Switzerland.  An  account  of  his  essays  and  no- 
vels may  be  found  in  "The  Prose  Writers  of 
America."  In  poetry  he  has  published,  besides 
a  considerable  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  <*  Ulric, 
or  the  Voices,"  of  which  nineteen  cantos  appear- 
ed in  one  volume  in  1851,  and  an  additional  can- 
to in  "The  Knickerbocker  Gallery,"  in  1855. 
The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  Germany  during 
the  great  reformation  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  hero,  Ulric  Von  Rosenberg,  a  young  rittmas- 
ter,  or  captain  of  cavalry,  is  converted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  and  makes  a  public  profession 
of  hii  faith,  after  which  he  is  exposed  to  extraor- 
dinary temptations,  to  struggles  between  con- 
science and  inclination,  which  Mr.  Fat  describes 
as  "  supernatural  solicitings,"  and  "  voices,"  from 
heaven  and  hell.  The  work  has  not  been  very 
popular.  Mr.  Fat  is  more  successful  in  prose 
fiction. 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

tiA,  was  thy  continent  stretched  wild, 
ages,  the  huge  seas  above  ? 
thou  Nature's  youngest,  fairest  child, 
roured  by  thy  gentle  mother's  love  ! 
now  we  stand,  did  ocean  monsters  rove, 
ig  uncouth,  in  those  dim,  vanished  years, 
trough  the  Red  Sea  Pharaoh's  thousands 
•ove, 

truggling  Joseph  dropped  fraternal  tears, 
DD  came  down  from  heaven,  and  mortal 
en  were  seers  1 

)  thy  forests  waved,  thy  rivers  run, 

solitudes,  untrod  by  man, 

nd  lonely,  since,  around  the  sun, 

r-wheeling  circle  earth  began  ? 

}een  flowers  did  here  the  breezes  fan, 

asted  perfume  ever  on  them  flung  1 

r  thy  showers  neglected  rainbows  span, 

Vlexander  fought,  when  Homer  sung, 

>ld  populous  world  with  thundering  battle 

ing! 

at  to  me,  or  when,  or  how  thy  birth, — 

ty  tomes  are  here  to  tell  of  thee ; 

low,  if  cast  when  nature  first  the  earth 

round,  and  clothed  with  grass,  and  flower, 

nd  tree, 

Lher  since,  by  changes,  silently, 

,  and  shell,  and  wave,  thy  wonders  grew ; 

!fore  man's  little  memory, 

lock  stupendous  rent  the  globe  in  two, 

,  a  fragment,  far  in  western  oceans  threw. 


I  know  but  that  I  love  thee.    On  my  heart, 
Like  a  dear  ftiend'sare  stamp'd  thy  features  now; 
Though  there  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian  art 
Hath  lent,  to  deck  thy  plain  and  mountain  brow. 
No  broken  temples,  fain  at  length  to  bow, 
Moss-grown  and  crumbling,  with  the  weight  of 

time. 
Not  these  o'er  thee  their  mysticsplendours  throw. 
Themes  eloquent  for  pencil  or  for  rhyme, 
As  many  a  soul  can  tcU  that  pours  its  thoughts 

sublime, 

But  thou  art  sternly  artless,  wildly  free : 
We  worship  thee  for  beauties  all  thine  own : 
Like  damsel,  young  and  sweet,  and  sure  to  be 
Admired,  but  only  for  herself  alone. 
With  richer  foliage  ne'er  was  land  o'ergrown. 
No  mightier  rivers  run,  nor  mountains  rise, 
Nor  ever  lakes  with  lovelier  graces  shone, 
Nor  wealthier  harvests  waved  in  human  eyea. 
Nor  lay  more  liquid  stars  along  more  heavenly 
skies. 

I  dream  of  thee,  fairest  of  fairy  streams. 
Sweet  Hudson!  Float  we  on  thy  summer 

breast : 
Who  views  thy  enchanted  windings  ever  deems 
Thy  banks,  of  mortal  shores  the  loveliest ! 
Hail  to  thy  shelving  slopes,  with  verdure  dress'd. 
Bright  break  thy  waves  the  varied  beach  upon  ; 
Soft  rise  thy  hills,  by  amorous  clouds  caress'd ; 
Clear  flow  thy  waters,  laughing  in  the  sun — 
Would  through  such  peaceful  scenes,  my  life  might 
gently  run ! 
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THEODORE  a  FAY. 


And,  lo !  the  Catskills  print  the  distant  sky, 
And  o*er  their  airy  tope  the  faint  clouds  driven, 
80  softly  blending,  that  the  cheated  eye 
Forgets  or  which  is  earth,  or  which  is  heaven, — 
Sometimes,  like  thunder-clouds,  they  shade  the 

even, 
Till,  as  you  nearer  draw,  each  wooded  height 
Puts  off  the  azure  hues  by  distance  given : 
And  slowly  break  upon  the  enamour'd  sight, 
Ravine,  crag,  field,  and  wood,  in  colours  true  and 

bright 

Mount  to  the  cloud-kissed  summit    Far  below 
Spreads  the  vast  champaign  Hke  a  shoreless  sea. 
Mark  yonder  narrow  streamlet  feebly  flow, 
Like  idle  brook  that  creeps  inglorioualy ; 
Can  that  the  lovely,  lordly  Hudson  be. 
Stealing  by  town  and  mountain  1    Who  beholda, 
At  break  of  day  this  scene,  when,  silently. 
Its  map  of  field,  wood,  hamlet,  is  unrolled, 
While,  in  the  east,  the  sun  uprears  his  locka  of 
gold. 

Till  earth  receive  him  never  can  forget. 
Even  when  returned  amid  the  city*s  roar. 
The  fairy  vision  haunts  his  memory  yet. 
As  in  the  sailor's  fancy  shines  the  shore. 
Imagination  cons  the  moment  o'er, 
When  first  discover'd,  awe-struck  and  amazed. 
Scarce  loftier  Jove — whom  men  and  gods  adore — 
On  the  extended  earth  beneath  him  gazed. 
Temple,  and  tower,  and  town,  by  human  insect 
raiMd. 

Blow,  scented  gale,  the  snowy  canvass  swell, 
And  flow,  thou  silver,  eddying  current  on. 
Grieve  we  to  bid  each  lovely  point  £&rewell. 
That,  ere  its  graces  half  are  seen,  is  gone. 
By  woody  blufif  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn. 
By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise. 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  grandeur 
rise. 

Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep. 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll. 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter's  sleep, 
Nor  beamed  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul  I 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control, 
In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound. 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole, 
W'hile  ponderous  ruins  strew'd  the  broken  ground, 
And  these  gigantic  hills  forever  closed  around. 

And  ever-wakeful  echo  here  doth  dwell, 
I'he  nymph  of  sportive  mockery,  that  still 
Hides  behind  every  rock,  in  every  dell. 
And  softly  glides,  unseen,  from  hill  to  hilL 
No  sound  doth  rise  but  mimic  it  she  will^— « 
The  sturgeon's  splash  repeating  from  the  shore, 
Aping  the  boy's  voice  with  a  voice  as  shrill, 
The  bird's  low  warble,  and  the  thunder's  roar. 
Always  she  watches  there,  each  murmur  telling 
o'er. 


Awake  my  lyre,  with  other  themes  intf 
Where  yon  bold  point  repela  the  crjwU 
The  Briton  youth,  lamented  and  admir 
His  country's  hope,  her  ornament  and  ] 
A  traitor's  death  inglorioualy  died — 
On  freedom's  altar  oflfered,  in  the  sight 
Of  God,  by  men  who  will  their  act  abi* 
On  the  great  day,  and  bold  their  deed  1 
To  stop  the  breath  would  quench  joong  £ 
holy  light 

But  see !  the  broadening  riTer  deeper  i 
Ita  tribute  floods  intent  to  readh  the  s» 
While,  from  the  west,  the  fkding  annlig) 
Its  softening  hues  on  stream,  and  field,  i 
All  silent  nature  bathing,  wondroualy. 
In  charms  that  soothe  the  heart  with  swec 
And  thoughts  of  friends  we  ne'er  again 
Till  lo!  ahead,  ManhatU'a  bristling  sp 
Above  her  thousand  roo&  red  with  daj 
fires. 

May  greet  the  wanderer  of  Columbia's 
Proud  Venice  of  the  west !  no  loreliei 
Of  thy  vast  throngs  now  fiiintly  oomes  ti 
Though  late  like  beating  ocean  surf  I 
And  everywhere  thy  various  barks  are 
Cleaving  the  limpid  floods  that  round  tl 
Encircled  by  thy  banks  of  aunnj  greei 
The  panting  steamer  plying  to  and  firo 
Or  the  tall  sea-bound  ship  abroad  on  1 
snow. 

And  radiantly  upon  the  glittering  mass 
The  god  of  day  his  parting  glances  sen 
As  some  warm  soul,  from  earth  about  t 
Back  on  ita  fading  scenes  and  mourning 
Deep  words  of  love  and  looks  of  raptui 
More  bright  and  bright,  as  near  their  end 
On,  on,  great  orb !  to  earth's  remotest  < 
Each  land  irradiate,  and  every  aea — 
But  oh,  my  native  land,  not  one,  not  c 
thee! 


soNa 


A  0ARBLB8B,  simple  bird,  one  day 
Fluttering  in  Flora'a  bowers, 

Fell  in  a  cruel  trap  which  lay 
All  hid  among  the  flowen, 
Forsooth,  the  pretty,  harmleas  1 

The  spring  was  closed ;  poor,  silly  s 
He  knew  not  what  to  do. 

Till,  pressing  through  a  tiny  bole, 
At  length  away  he  flew. 
Unhurt — at  length  away  he  flr 

And  now  from  every  fond  regret 

And  idle  anguish  firee. 
He,  singing,  says,  <*  You  need  net  as 

Another  trap  for  me. 
False  girl !  another  trap  Sn  mc 
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EDWARD  SANFORD. 


[Bon.  1107.] 


''▲BD  Sakford,  a  son  of  the  late  Chancellor 
tD,  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
i  graduated  at  the  Union  College  in  1824, 
the  following  year  became  a  law  student 
office  of  BixjAMiir  F.  Butlkr,  afterward 
*y -General  of  the  United  States.  He  sub- 
tly practised  several  years  in  the  courts  of 


New  York,  but  finally  abandoned  his  profession 
to  conduct  the  « Standard/'  an  able  democratic 
journal,  with  which  he  wan  connected  during  tlie 
political  contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Vaw  BuRBir  to  the  Presidency,  after  which  he 
was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  ««The  Globe," 
at  Washington.    He  now  resides  in  New  York. 


\DDRESS  TO  BLACK  HAWK. 

.  's  beauty  on  thy  brow,  old  chief!  the  high 
manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould, 
le  keen  flashing  of  thy  full,  dark  eye 
iks  of  a  heart  that  years  have  not  made  cold ; 
sions  scathed  not  by  the  blight  of  time ; 
3ition,  that  survives  the  battle-rout. ' 
lan  within  thee  scorns  to  play  the  mime 
g;aping  crowds,  that  compass  thee  about, 
walkest,  with  thy  warriors  by  thy  side, 
>*d  in  fierce  hate,  and  high,  unconquer'd  pride. 

of  a  hundred  warriors !  dost  thou  yet — 

i^uish'd  and  captive — dost  thou  deem  that  here 

lowing  day-star  of  thy  glory  set — 

1  night  has  closed  upon  thy  bright  career! 

rest-lion,  caught  and  caged  at  last, 

t  pant  to  roam  again  thy  native  wild  1 

»at  upon  the  lifeblood  flowing  fast 

thy  crush'd  victims ;  and  to  slay  the  child, 

)ble  in  the  gore  of  wives  and  mothers,  [there  ? 

ill,  old  Turk!  thy  harmless,  pale-fisiced  bro- 

was  cruel,  BticK  Hawk,  thus  to  flutter 
;  dove-cotes  of  the  peaceful  pioneers, 

thy  tribe  commit  such  fierce  and.  utter 
ighter  among  the  folks  of  the  frontiers, 
rh  thine  be  old,  hereditary  hate, 
:ot  in  wrongs,  and  nursed  in  blood,  until 

become  a  madness,  'tis  too  late  [will 

crush  the  hordes  who  have  the  power  and 
1  thee  of  thy  hunting-grounds  and  fountains, 
rive  thee  backward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

of  thy  looks  of  cold  IndifTerence,    [wonder; 
ire*B  much  thou'st  seen  that  must  excite  thy 
s  not  upon  thy  quick  and  startled  sense 
I  cannon's  harsh  and  pealing  voice  of  thunder  ? 
iqf  canoes,  with  white  and  widespread  wings. 
It  sweep  the  watera  as  birds  sweep  the  sky; 
teamlx>ats,  with  their  iron  lungs,  like  things 
breathing  life,  that  dash  and  hurry  by  1 
thou  scom'st  the  wondera  of  the  ocean, 
think'st  thou  of  our  railroad  locomotion  t 

'st  seen  our  museums,  beheld  the  dummies 
it  grin  in  darkness  in  their  coffin  cases ; 
think*st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  mummiea, 
hat  the  worms  shrink  from  their  dxy  embraces! 


Thou'st  seen  the  mimic  tyrants  of  the  stage 
Strutting,  in  paint  and  feathera,  for  an  hour ; 

Thou'st  heard  the  bellowing  of  their  tragic  rage, 
Seen  their  eyes  glisten,and  their  dark  brows  lower. 

Anon,  thou  'st  seen  them,  when  their  wrath  cool'd 
down. 

Pass  in  a  moment  from  a  king — to  clown. 

Thou  seest  these  things  unmoved !  sayst  so,  old 
fellow? 
Then  tell  us,  have  the  white  man's  glowing 
daughters 
Set  thy  cold  blood  in  motion  1    Ilas't  been  mellow 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so  of  our  fire-waters  ? 
They  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison.     They 
Firet  make  them  cowards,  and  then  white  men's 
slaves ; 
And  sloth,  and  penury,  and  passion's  prey. 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 
For,  by  their  power,  believe  me,  not  a  day  goes 
But  kills  some  Foxes,  Sacs,  and  Winnebagoes. 

Say,  does  thy  wandering  heart  stray  fiir  away. 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forestrhome  1 
The  hill-side,  where  thy  young  pappooses  play. 

And  ask,  amid  their  sports,  when  thou  wilt  come  ? 
Come  not  the  waitings  of  thy  gentle  squaws 

For  their  lost  warrior  loud  upon  thine  ear. 
Piercing  athwart  the  thunder  of  huzzas. 

That,  yell'd  at  every  comer,  meet  thee  here  1 
The  wife  who  made  that  shell-deck'd  wampum  belt, 
Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her — and  melt 

Chafes  not  thv  heart,  as  chafes  the  panting  breast 

Of  the  caged  bird  against  his  prison-bars. 
That  thou,  the  crowned  warrior  of  the  West, 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest-wars, 
Shouldst  in  thy  age  become  a  raree-show. 

Led,  like  a  walking  bear,  about  the  town, 
A  new-caught  monster,  who  is  all  the  go. 

And  stared  at,  gratis,  by  the  gaping  clown  t 
Boils  not  thy  blood,  while  thus  thou'rt  led  about, 
The  sport  and  mockery  of  the  rabble  rout  ? 

Whence  came  thy  cold  philosophy  ?  whence  came, 
Thou  tearless,  stem,  and  uncomplaining  one. 

The  power  that  taught  thee  thus  to  veil  the  flame 
Of  thy  fierce  passions  1     Tho\i  d««^vie«^  ^>&ss 
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And  thy  proud  spirit  scorns  the  white  men's  glee, 
Save  thy  fierce  sport,  when  at  the  funeral-pile 

Of  a  bound  warrior  in  his  agony, 

Who  meets  thy  horrid  laugh  with  dying  smile. 

Thy  face,  in  length,  reminds  one  of  a  Quaker's ; 

Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shaker's. 

Proud  scion  of  a  noble  stem !  thy  tree 

Is  blanch'd,  and  bare,  and  sear'd,  and  leafless 
I  '11  not  insult  its  fallen  majesty,  [now. 

Nor  drive, with  careless  hand,  the  ruthless  plough 
Over  its  roots.     Torn  from  its  parent  mould, 

Rich,  warm,  and  deep,  iu  fresh,  free,  balmy  air, 
Ko  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  cold, 

New,  barren  earth ;  no  life  sustains  it  there. 
But,  even  though  prostrate,  'tis  a  noble  thing. 
Though  crownlcss,  powerless,  **  every  inch  a  king." 

Give  us  thy  hand,  old  nobleman  of  nature. 

Proud  ruler  of  the  forest  aristocracy ; 
The  best  of  blood  glows  in  thy  every  feature. 

And  thy  curPd  lip  speaks  scorn  for  our  democracy. 
Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  godlike  brow ; 

Let  him  who  doubts  them  meet  thine  eagle-eye. 
He  '11  qaail  beneath  its  glance,  and  disavow 

All  question  of  thy  noble  family ; 
For  thou  mayst  here  become,  with  strict  propriety, 
A  leader  in  our  city  good  society. 


TO  A  MUSQUITO. 
Sit  voice  was  ever  toft,  jientle,  and  low.— J^n/  Ltar, 

Thou  sweet  musician,  that  around  my  bed 

Dost  nightly  come  and  wind  thy  little  horn. 
By  what  unseen  and  secret  influence  led, 

Feed*8t  thou  my  ear  with  music  till  'tis  moral 
The  wind-harp's  tones  are  not  more  soft  than  thine, 

The  hum  of  falling  waters  not  more  sweet: 
I  own,  indeed,  I  own  thy  song  divine,         [meet, 

And  when  next  year*s  worm  summer  nights  we 
(Till  then,  farewell !)  I  promise  thee  to  be 
A  patient  listener  to  thy  minstrelsy. 

Thou  tiny  minstrel,  who  bid  thee  discourse 

Such  eloquent  music?  was't  thy  tuneful  sire! 
Some  old  musician  ?  or  didst  take  a  course 

Of  lessorH  from  some  master  of  the  lyre  1 
Who  bid  thee  twang  so  sweetly  thy  small  trump  t 

Did  NoTiTov  form  thy  notes  so  clear  and  full! 
Art  a  phrenologist,  and  is  the  bump 

Of  sonu^  developed  in  thy  little  skuUI 
A  t  Ni  B  Lo's  hast  thou  been  when  crowds  stood  mute, 
Drinking  the  birdlike  tones  of  Cuddt's  flute  1 

Tell  me  the  burden  of  thy  ceaseless  song. 

Is  it  thy  evening  hymn  of  gratefid  prayer. 
Or  lay  of  love,  thou  pipest  through  the  long, 

Still  night  ?  With  song  dost  drive  away  dull  carel 
Art  thou  a  vieux  garpon,  a  gay  deceiver, 

A  wandering  blade,  roaming  in  search  of  sweets, 
Pledi^ing  thy  faith  to  every  fond  believer. 

Who  thy  advance  with  halfway  shyness  meets  ? 
Or  art  o*  the  softer  sex,  and  sing'st  in  glee, 
"  In  maiden  meditation,  fiemcy  fne  V 


Thoa  little  siren,  when  the  nymphs  of  y* 

Charm'd  with  their  songs  till  men  forgt 
And  starved,  though  music-fed,  upon  the 

Their  voices  breathed  no  softer  lays  th: 
They  sang  but  to  entice,  and  thou  dost  si 

As  if  to  lull  our  senses  to  repose. 
That  thou  mayst  use,  unhsrm'd,  thy  littk 

The  very  moment  we  begin  to  dose; 
Thou  worse  than  siren,  thirsty,  fierce  Mooc 
Thou  living  vampire,  and  thou  gallinippa 

Nature  is  full  of  music,  sweetly  sings 

The  bard,  (and  thou  dost  sing  most  swed 
Through  the  wide  circuit  of  orvsled  thing) 

Thou  art  the  living  proof  the  bard  siogi 
Nature  is  full  of  thee ;  on  eveiy  shore, 

'Neath  the  hot  sky  of  Congo's  dosky  d 
From  warm  Peru  to  icy  Labrador, 

The  world's  free  citizen,  thou  roamest  w 
Wherever  <*  mountains  rise  or  oceans  roil." 
Thy  voice  is  heard,  from  <*  Indus  to  the  Po 

The  incarnation  of  Queen  Mas  art  thou, 

*«  The  fairies'  midwife ;" — thou  dost  nigh 
With  amorous  proboscis  bending  low. 

The  honey-dew  from  many  a  lady*«  lip- 
(Though  that  they  <«  straight  on  kisses  dre 
doubt — ) 

On  smiling  faces,  and  on  eyes  thst  weefv 
Thou  lightest,  and  oft  with  «  sympsthetic  s 

<*Ticklest  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 
And  sometimes  dwellest,  if  I  rightly  sctn, 
«0n  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Yet  thou  canst  glory  in  a  noble  birth. 

As  rose  the  sea-born  Vsxvs  from  the  wi 
So  didst  thou  rise  to  life ;  the  teeming  esU 

The  living  water  and  the  fresh  sir  gave 
A  portion  of  their  elements  to  create 

Thy  little  form,  though  beauty  dwells  nc 
So  lean  and  gaunt,  that  economic  fate 

Meant  thee  to  feed  on  music  or  on  air. 
Our  vein's  pure  juices  were  not  made  for  < 
Thou  living,  singing,  stinging  atomy. 

The  hues  of  dying  sunset  are  most  fsir. 

And  twilight*s  tints  just  fading  into  ni; 
Most  dusky  soft*  and  so  thy  soft  notes  an 

By  far  the  sweetest  when  thou  takest  tl 
The  swan's  last  note  is  sweetest,  so  is  thi 

Sweet  are  the  wind-harp's  tones  at  distanc 
'Tis  sweet  at  distance,  at  the  day's  declin 

To  hear  the  opening  song  of  evening*s 
But  notes  of  harp  or  bird  at  distance  float 
Less  sweetly  on  the  ear  than  thy  last  noli 

The  autumn-winds  are  wailing :  't  is  thy 

Its  leaves  are  sear,  prophetic  of  thy  do* 
Soon  the  cold  rain  will  whelm  thee,  as  th 

Whelms  the  toss'd  mariner  in  its  watei 
Then  soar,  and  sing  thy  little  life  away ! 

Albeit  thy  voice  is  somewhat  husky  no 
'Tis  well  to  end  in  music  life*s  last  day. 

Of  one  so  gleeful  and  so  blithe  as  thoc 
For  thou  wilt  soon  live  through  its  joyoa 
And  pass  away  with  autumn's  dying  §on 


THOMAS  WARD. 


(Bon,  HOT.] 


R  WjiRi>  WM  bom  at  Newark,  in  New 
1  the  eighth  of  June,  1607.  Hia  father, 
Fhumas  Ward,  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
t,  and  most  respectable  citizens  of  that 
1.1  h:LS  held  various  offices  of  public  trust 
live  state,  and  represented  his  district  in 
nal  Confess. 

Ward  received  his  classical  education 
idemies  in  Bloomficld  and  Newark,  and 
:o  at  Princeton.  He  chose  the  profession 
.  and,  after  the  ufiual  preparation,  obtained 
e  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  spring  of 

the  Rutgers  Medical  College,  in  New 
n  tiie  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
Lpital  for  the  prosecution  of  every  branch 
ij  inquiry ;  and,  afler  two  years'  absence, 
rhich  he  accomplished  the  usual  tour 
Italy.  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Great 
te  returned  to  New  York,  and  commenced 
ce  of  medicine  in  that  city.  In  the  course 


of  two  or  three  years,  however,  he  gradually  with- 
drew from  busuiess,  his  circumstances  permitting 
him  to  exchange  devotion  to  his  profession  for 
the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature  and  gene- 
ral knowledge.  He  is  married,  and  still  resides  in 
New  York;  spending  his  summers,  however,  in 
his  native  city,  and  among  the  more  romantic  and 
beautiful  scenes  of  New  Jersey.  His  first  literary 
efforts  were  brief  satirical  pieces,  in  verse  and 
prose,  published  in  a  country  gazette,  in  1825  and 
1826.  It  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope, when  he  adopted  the  signature  of  «<Fliccus,*' 
and  began  to  write  for  the  *«New  York  American,*' 
that  he  attracted  much  attention.  His  principal 
work,  "  Passaic,  a  Group  of  Poems  touching  that 
River,*'  appeared  in  1641.  It  contains  some  fine 
descriptive  passages,  and  its  versification  is  gene- 
rally correct  and  musical.  **The  Monomania  of 
Money-getting,"  a  satire,  and  many  of  his  minor 
pieces,  are  more  distinguished  for  vigour  and  sprigbt- 
lincss,  than  for  mere  poetical  qualities. 


MUSINGS  ON  RIVERS. 

riFUL  rivers!  that  adown  the  vale 
iccful  passage  journey  to  the  deep, 
long  your  grassy  marge  recline 
and  musing,  meditate  the  strange 
istory  of  your  life ;  yes,  from  your  birth, 
ity's  shadow  chased  your  every  step; 

sea  was  your  mother,  and  the  sun 
rious  sire :  clouds  your  voluptuous  cradle, 

itli  oVrarching  rainbows ;  and  your  fall 

was  chcer'd  with  shout  of  happy  birds, 
i»hton*d  faces  of  reviving  flowers 
;dows,  while  the  sympathising  west 
liday,  and  donn'd  her  richest  robes, 
'p,  mysterious  wanderings  your  springs 
ibbling  into  beauty ;  where  they  lie 

helplessness  a  while,  but  soon 
g  in  tiny  brooks,  they  gaml>ol  down 
)  sides  of  the  mountain,  laughing,  shouting, 
the  wild  flowers,  and  at  every  turn 
new  playmates  still  to  swell  Uieir  ranks ; 
with  the  rich  increase  resistless  grown, 
m  and  thunder,  that  the  echoing  wood 
th  the  lioistcrous  glee;  whilco'er  their  heads, 
^  their  spirit  blithe,  young  rainbows  sport, 
c  children  of  the  wanton  sun. 
;  your  swelling  prime,  or  green  old  age, 
calm,  unldvely ;  still,  where'er  ye  move, 
in  is  beauty ;  trees  stand  grouping  by 

your  graceful  progress:  giddy  flowers, 
1,  as  beauties  wont,  stoop  o'er  the  verge 

their  faces  in  your  flattering  glass ; 

jty  herd  are  following  at  your  side ; 

er-birdi,  in  clustering  fleets,  convoy 
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Your  sea-bound  tidbi ;  and  jaded  man,  released 

From  woridly  thraldom,  here  his  dwelling  plants, 

Here  pauses  in  your  pleasant  neighbourhood. 

Sure  of  repose  along  your  tranquil  shores. 

And  when  your  end  approaches,  and  ye  blend 

With  the  eternal  ocean,  ye  shall  fade 

As  placidly  as  when  an  infant  dies ; 

And  the  death-angel  shall  your  powers  withdraw 

Gently  as  twilight  takes  the  parting  day. 

And,  with  a  soft  and  gradual  decline 

That  cheats  the  senses,  lets  it  down  to  night 

Bountiful  rivers !  not  upon  the  earth 
Is  record  traced  of  Gon's  exuberant  grace 
So  deeply  graven  as  the  channels  worn 
By  ever-flowing  streams:  arteries  of  earth. 
That,  widely  branching,  circulate  its  blood : 
Whose  ever-throbbing  pulses  are  the  tides. 
The  whole  vast  enginery  of  Nature,  all 
The  roused  and  lalwuring  elements  combine 
In  their  production ;  for  the  mighty  end 
Is  growt]^,  is  life  to  every  living  thing. 
The  sun  himself  is  charter'd  for  the  work : 
His  arm  uplifts  the  main,  and  at  his  smile 
The  fluttering  vajwurs  take  their  flight  for  heaven. 
Shaking  the  briny  sea-dregs  from  their  wings; 
Here,  wrought  by  unseen  fingers,  soon  is  wove 
The  cloudy  tissue,  till  a  mighty  fleet. 
Freighted  with  treasures  bound  for  distant  shorcf, 
Floats  waiting  for  the  breeze ;  loosetl  on  the  sky 
Rush  the  strong  tempests,  that,  with  sweeping 
Impel  the  vast  flotilla  to  its  port ;  [breath, 

Where,  overhanging  wide  the  arid  plain, 
Drops  the  rich  mercy  down;  and  oft,  when  snmmer 
Withers  the  harvest,  and  the  lazy  clouds 
Drag  idly  at  the  bidiUni^  o(  \Vi«  W«ia« 
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New  riders  spur  them,  and  enraged  they  rush. 
Bestrode  by  thunders,  that,  with  hideous  shouts 
And  crackUng  thongs  of  fire,  urge  them  along. 

As  &lls  the  blessing,  how  the  satiate  earth 
And  all  her  race  shed  grateful  smiles ! — ^not  here 
The  bounty  ceases :  when  the  drenching  streams 
Have,  inly  sinking,  quenched  the  greedy  thirst 
Of  plants,  of  woods,  some  kind,  invisible  hand 
In  bright,  perennial  springs  draws  up  again 
For  needy  man  and  beast ;  and,  as  the  brooks 
Grow  strong,  apprenticed  to  the  use  of  man. 
The  ponderous  wheel  they  turn,  the  web  to  weave, 
The  stubborn  metal  forgo ;  and,  when  advanced 
To  sober  age  at  last,  ye  seek  the  sea, 
Bearing  the  wealth  of  commerce  on  your  backs, 
Ye  seem  the  unpaid  carriers  of  the  sky 
Vouchsafod  to  earth  for  burden ;  and  your  host 
Of  shining  branches,  linking  land  to  land, 
Seem  bands  of  friendship— silver  chains  of  love. 
To  bind  the  world  in  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Back  to  the  primal  chaos  fancy  sweeps 
To  trace  your  dim  beginning;  when  dull  earth 
Jjay  sunken  low,  one  level,  plashy  marsh, 
€HrdIed  with  mists;  while  saurian  reptiles,  strange. 
Measureless  monsters,  through  the  cloggy  plain 
Paddled  and  floundered ;  and  the  Almig^  ty  voice, 
Like  silver  trumpet,  from  their  hidden  dens 
Summoned  the  central  and  resistless  fires. 
That  with  a  groan  from  pole  to  pole  upheave 
The  mountain-masses,  and,  with  dreadful  rent, 
Fracture  the  rocky  crust ;  then  Andes  rose, 
And  Alps  theur  granite  pyramids  shot  up, 
Barren  of  soil ;  but  gathering  vapours  round 
Their  stony  scalps,  condensed  to  drops,  from  drops 
To  brooks,  from  brooks  to  rivers,  which  set  out 
Over  that  rugged  and  untravellM  land. 
The  first  exploring  pilgrims,  to  the  sea. 
Tedious  their  route,  precipitous  and  vague. 
Seeking  with  humbleness  the  lowliest  paths: 
Oft  shut  in  valleys  deep,  forlorn  they  turn 
And  find  no  vent;  till,  gathered  into  lakes. 
Topping  the  basin's  brimming  lip,  they  plunge 
Headlong,  and  hurry  to  the  level  main. 
Rejoicing:  misty  ages  did  they  run, 
And,  with  unceasing  friction,  all  the  while 
Frittered  to  granular  atoms  the  dense  rock, 
And  ground  it  into  soil — then  dropped  (O !  sure 
Fromheavcn)  the  precious  seed:  first  mo8ses,lichens 
Seized  on  the  sterile  flint,  and  from  their  dust 
Sprang  herbs  and  flowers:  last  from  the  deepening 

mould 
Uprose  to  heaven  in  pride  the  princely  tree, 
And  earth  was  fitted  for  her  coming  lord. 


TO  THE  MAGNOLIA. 

When  roaming  o'er  the  marshy  field, 

Through  tangled  brake  and  treacherous  slough. 

We  start,  that  spot  so  foul  should  yield. 
Chaste  blossom !  such  a  balm  as  thou. 

Such  lavish  fragrance  there  we  meet, 

That  all  the  dismal  waste  is  sweet 


So,  in  the  dreary  path  of  life. 
Through  clogging  toil  and  thorny 

Love  rears  his  blossom  o'er  the  tUife 
Like  thine,  to  cheer  the  wanderer  t 

Which  pours  such  incense  round  the 

His  pains,  his  cares,  are  all  forgot 


TO  AN  INFANT  IN  HEAVE 

Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit ! 

That,  in  my  visions  wild, 
I  see  mid  heaven's  seraphic  host^ 

O  !  canst  thou  be  my  child  ? 

My  grief  is  quench'd  in  wonder, 
And  pride  arrests  mj  sighs ; 

A  branch  firom  this  unworthy  stock 
Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty, 
But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  ! 

O !  could  our  fondest,  proudest  wis 
A  nobler  fate  conceive  t 

The  little  weeper,  teariess. 

The  sinner,  snatch'd  from  sin ; 

The  babe,  to  more  than  manhood  gi 
Ere  childhood  did  begin. 

And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher. 

Would  blush  thy  powers  to  see ; 

Thou  art  to  me  a  parent  now, 
And  I,  a  child  to  thee ! 

Thy  brain,  so  uninstructod 
While  in  this  lowly  state. 

Now  threads  the  mazy  track  of  spl 
Or  reads  the  book  of  fate. 

Thine  eyes,  so  curbM  in  vision. 

Now  range  the  realms  of  space- 
Look  down  upon  the  rolling  stars. 
Look  up  to  God's  own  face. 

Thy  little  hand,  so  helpless. 
That  scarce  its  toys  could  hold, 

Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  pniyeT; 
Or  twangs  a  harp  of  gold. 

Thy  feeble  feet,  unsteady. 
That  totterM  as  they  trod. 

With  angels  walk  the  heavenly  pat] 
Or  stand  before  their  Gon. 

Nor  is  thy  tongue  less  skilful. 
Before  the  throne  divine 

'T  is  pleading  for  a  mother's  weal. 
As  once  she  pray'd  for  thine. 

What  bliss  is  bom  of  sorrow  ! 

'T  is  never  sent  in  vain — 
The  heavenly  surgeon  maims  to  sai 

He  gives  no  useless  paia. 

Our  God,  to  call  us  homeward. 
His  only  Son  sent  down : 

And  now,  still  more  to  tempt  our  be 
Has  taken  up  our  own. 


EPHRAIM  PEABODY. 


[Born,  180T.] 


Ths  year  in  which  Ephraim  Feabodt  was 
K>iTi,  is  remarkable  in  our  annals  for  having  pro- 
laced  an  extraordinary  number  of  literary  charac- 
er«.     Hbnbt  W.  Lomqfbllow,  Nathaniel  P. 
iVi  i.Li8,TnE0D0BB  8.  Fat,  Geobge  B.  Cheeveb, 
ilKOBOE  LuNT,  Thomas  Wabd,  Edward  Sand- 
toB.D,  and  some  dozen  other  makers  of  American 
U>oks,  were  bom  in  that  year.    The  native  place 
^  Mr.  Peabodt  is  Wilton,  in  Now  Hampshire, 
"^liere  he  passed  his  boyhood.     He  entered  Bow- 
^  ^in  College,  in  Maine,  when  about  sixteen  years 
^  age,  and  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  1 827. 
He  studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1831 
*"  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Cincinnati ; 
whence  he  removed  in  1838  to  New  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  remained  until  1846,  since 


which  time  he  has  been  minister  of  King's  Chapel, 
in  Boston. 

Mr.  Pxabodt's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse, 
are  marked  by  a  charming  freshness,  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  have  a  truthfulness  and  pic- 
turesqueness  which  can  have  been  derived  only 
from  a  loving  study  of  nature.  Several  of  his 
best  poems  were  produced  while  he  was  in  col- 
lege, and  others,  as  their  subjects  indicate,  while 
he  was  residing  or  travelling  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Gallagher,  in  his  *<  Selections 
from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West,"  publish- 
ed in  Cincinnati  in  1841,  claims  him  as  a  western 
writer,  and  quotes  him  largely.  Few  western 
poets  have  written  so  frequently  or  so  well  of  west- 
em  themes. 


THE  SKATER'S  SONG. 

A  WAT !  away !  our  fires  stream  bright 

Along  the  frozen  river ; 
And  their  arrowy  sparkles  of  frosty  light, 

On  the  forest  branches  quiver. 
Away !  away !  for  the  stars  are  forth. 

And  on  the  pure  snows  of  the  valley. 
In  a  giddy  trance,  the  moonbeams  dance — 

Come,  let  us  our  comrades  rally ! 

Away !  away !  o'er  the  sheeted  ice, 

Away,  away  we  go ; 
On  our  steel-bound  feet  we  move  as  fleet 

As  deer  o'er  the  Lapland  snow. 
What  though  the  sharp  north  winds  are  out, 

The  skater  heeds  them  not— 
Midst  the  laugh  and  shout  of  the  jocund  rout. 

Gray  winter  is  forgot. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  sight,  the  joyous  throng, 

In  the  light  of  the  reddening  flame. 
While  with  many  a  wheel  on  the  ringing  steel, 

They  wage  their  riotous  game ; 
And  though  the  night-air  cutteth  keen. 

And  the  white  moon  shineth  coldly. 
Their  homes,  I  ween,  on  the  hills  have  been — 

They  should  breast  the  strong  blast  boldly. 

Let  others  choose  more  gentle  sports, 

By  the  side  of  the  winter  hearth ; 
Or  'neath  the  lamps  of  the  festal  hall, 

Seek  for  their  shore  of  mirth; 
But  as  for  me,  away!  away! 

Where  the  meny  skaters  be—* 
Where  the  fresh  wind  blows  and  the  smooth 
ke  glows. 

There  is  the  place  for  me ! 


LAKE  ERIE. 

These  lovely  shores !  how  lone  and  still, 

A  hundred  years  ago. 
The  unbroken  forest  stood  above. 

The  waters  dash'd  below — 
The  waters  of  a  lonely  sea. 

Where  never  sail  was  furl'd, 
Embosom'd  in  a  wilderness, 

Which  was  itself  a  world. 

A  hundred  years !  go  back,  and  lo ! 

Where,  closing  in  the  view. 
Juts  out  the  shore,  with  rapid  oar 

Darts  round  a  irail  canoe — 
'T  is  a  white  voyager,  and  see. 

His  prow  is  westward  set 
O'er  the  calm  wave :  Hail  to  thy  bold. 

World-seeking  barque,  Marquette  ! 

The  lonely  bird,  that  picks  his  food 

Where  rise  the  waves  and  sink, 
At  their   strange   coming,  with  shrill 
scream. 

Starts  from  the  sandy  brink ; 
The  fishhawk,  hanging  in  mid  sky. 

Floats  o'er  on  level  wing, 
And  the  savage  from  his  covert  looks. 

With  arrow  on  the  string. 

A  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 

And  all  the  rocky  coast 
Is  turreted  with  shining  towns. 

An  empire's  noble  boast; 
And  the  old  wilderness  is  changed 

To  cultured  vale  and  hill ; 
And  the  circuit  of  its  mountains 

An  empue'a  n\iai\»eia  ^\        ^^ 
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THE  BACKWOODSMAN. 

The  silent  wilderness  for  me  I 

Where  never  sound  is  heard, 
Save  the  rastling  of  the  squirrel's  foot. 

And  the  flitting  wing  of  hird, 
Or  its  low  and  interrupted  note, 

And  the  deer's  quick,  crackling  tread, 
And  the  swaying  of  the  forest  houghs. 

As  the  wind  moves  overhead. 

Alone,  (how  glorious  to  he  free !) 

Mj  good  dog  at  my  side, 
My  rifle  hanging  in  my  arm, 

I  range  the  forest  wide. 
And  now  the  regal  buffalo 

Across  the  plains  I  chase ; 
Now  track  the  mountain  stream  to  find 

The  beaver's  lurking-place 

I  stand  upon  the  mountain's  top, 

And  (solitude  profound  !) 
Not  even  a  woodman's  smoke  curls  up 

Within  the  horizon's  bound. 
Below,  as  o'er  iu  ocean  breadth 

The  air's  light  currents  run, 
The  wilderness  of  moving  leaves 

Is  glancing  in  the  sun. 

I  look  around  to  where  the  sky 

Meets  the  far  forest  line, 
And  this  imperial  domain — 

This  kingdom — all  is  mine. 
This  bending  heaven,  these  floating  clouds, 
•    Waters  that  ever  roll, 
And  wilderness  of  glory,  bring 

Their  oficrings  to  my  soul. 

My  palace,  built  by  God's  own  hand, 

The  world's  fresh  prime  hath  seen ; 
Wide  stretch  its  living  halls  away, 

Pillar'd  and  roof'd  with  green. 
My  music  is  the  wind  that  now 

Pours  loud  its  swelling  bars. 
Now  lulls  in  dying  cadences. 

My  festal  lamps  are  stars. 

Though  when  in  this  my  lonely  home, 

My  star-watch'd  couch  I  press, 
I  hear  no  fond  *'  good-night" — think  not 

I  am  com  pan  ion  less. 
O,  no  !  I  see  my  father's  house. 

The  hill,  the  tree,  the  stream, 
And  the  looks  and  voices  of  my  home 

Come  gently  to  my  dream. 

And  in  these  solitary  haunts, 

While  slumbers  every  tree 
In  night  and  silence,  God  himself 

Seems  nearer  unto  me. 
I  feel  Hia  presence  in  these  shades, 

Like  the  embracing  air; 
And  as  my  eyelids  close  in  sleep, 

My  heart  is  hush'd  in  prayer. 


RAFTING. 

Ah  August  night  was  shatting  down, 

The  first  stars  faintly  slowed. 
And  deep  and  wide  the  river**  tide, 

Through  the  mountain  gorges  flowec 
The  woods  swelled  up  from  either  side. 

The  clear  night-sky  bent  o'er. 
And  the  gliding  waters  darkly  gleamed, 

In  the  shadows  of  the  shore. 

A  moving  mass  swept  roand  the  hills, 

In  the  midst  a  broad,  bright  flame ; 
And  flitting  forms  passed  to  and  fro 

Around  it,  as  it  came. 
The  rafi-fire  with  its  flying  hght, 

FiU'd  the  thin  river  haze ; 
And  rock  and  tree  and  darkling  ^^iff, 

Stooped  forward  in  the  biase. 

And  while  it  floated  down  the  stream. 

Yet  nearer  and  more  near, 
A  bugle  blast  on  the  still  night  air, 

Rose  loflily  and  clear. 
From  cliff  to  clifl;  from  hill  to  hill. 

Through  the  ancient  woods  and  wide. 
The  sound  swelled  on,  and  far  away 

In  their  silent  arches  died. 

And  ever  and  anon  they  sang, 

Yo,  heave  ho ! 
And  loud  and  long  the  echo  ning^ 

Yo,  heave  ho! 

And  now  the  tones  burst  sharp  and  fost, 

As  if  the  heavens  to  climb ; 
Now  their  sod  fall  made  musical. 

The  waters  ceaseless  chime. 
Then  all  was  hushed,  till  might  be  heard 

The  plashing  of  the  oar; 
Or  the  speech  and  laugh,  half  audible^ 

Upon  the  silent  shore. 

We  flung  to  them  some  words  of  cheer. 

And  loud  jests  flung  they  back ; 
Good  night !  they  cried,  and  drifted  on, 

Upon  their  lonely  track. 
We  watched  them  till  a  sudden  bend 

Received  them  from  our  sight ; 
Yet  still  we  heard  the  bugle  blast 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

But  soon  its  loud  notes  on  the  ear, 

Fell  faint  and  low ; 
And  we  ceased  to  hear  the  hearty  chec 

Of  Yo,  heave  ho! 

Thus  quickly  did  the  river  pass. 

Forth  issuing  from  the  dark — 
A  moment,  lighting  up  the  scene 

Drifted  the  phantom  ark. 
And  thus  our  life.    From  the  anknowB, 

To  the  unknown,  we  sweep ; 
Like  mariners  who  cross  and  hail 

Each  other  o'er  the  deep. 


JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIER. 
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:  ancestors  of  Mb.  Whittiib  settled  at  an 
period  in  the  town  of  Haverhill,  on  the 
of  the  Merrimack  River,  in  Massachusetts. 
vrere  Quakers,  and  some  of  them  suffered 
ic  "sharp  laws"  which  the  fierce  Indcpend- 
lacted  ai^nst  those  «  devil-driven  heretics," 
r  are  styled  in  the  "Magrialia"  of  Cottojt 
ER.  The  poet  was  bom  in  the  year  1808, 
pot  inhabited  by  his  family  during  four  or 
aerations;  and  until  he  was  ciglitccn  years 
,  his  time  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  district 
t,  and  in  aiding  his  &ther  on  the  farm.  His 
'nth  year  was  spent  in  a  Latin  school,  and 
58  he  went  to  Boston  to  conduct  «The 
»n  Manufacturer,"  a  gazette  established  to 
te  a  protective  tariff.  He  had  previously 
•me  reputation  as  a  writer  by  various  con- 
ms,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  newspapers 
.  in  his  native  town  and  in  Ncwburyport, 
J  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  **Ma- 
ircr,"  now  made  his  name  familiar  through- 
3  country.  In  1830  he  went  to  Hartford, 
inecticut,  to  take  charge  of  the  «  New  Eng- 
iTeekly  Review."  He  remained  here  about 
ars,  during  which  he  was  an  ardent  politi- 
f  what  was  then  called  the  National  Re- 
in party,  and  devoted  but  little  attention  to 
irc  He  published,  however,  in  this  period 
^gends  of  New  England,"  a  collection  of 
and  prose  sketches,  founded  on  events  in 
ly  history  of  the  country ;  wrote  the  memoir 
friend  Brain ard,  prefixed  to  the  coUection 
author's  works  printed  in  1 830 ;  and  several 
wliich  appeared  in  the  «  Weekly  Review." 
831  Mr.  Whittier  returned  to  Haverhill, 
he  was  five  or  six  years  engaged  in  agri- 
i\  pursuits.  He  represented  that  town  in  the 
ure,  in  its  sessions  for  1835  and  1836,  and 
d  a  reflection  in  1837.  His  longest  poem, 
f  Megonc,"  was  first  published  in  1836.  He 
>d  the  story  of  the  hero  only  as  a  framework 
itches  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  primitive 
I  of  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  states, 
traying  the  Indian  character,  he  followed  as 
as  was  practicable  the  rough  but  natural 
itions  of  Church,  Mathew,  Cuarlstoix, 
ooER  Williams,  discarding  much  of  the 
ce  which  more  modern  writers  have  thrown 
I  the  red-man's  life.  In  this,  as  in  the  fine 
of  **  Cassandra  Soothwick,"  and  in  some 
prose  writings,  he  has  exhibited  in  a  very 
g  maimer  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Puri- 
It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  a  New  Eng- 
uaker  refuses  to  join  in  the  applause  which 
e  custom  to  liestow  upon  tlie  persecutors  of 
oestors.    But  our  poet,  by  a  very  natural 


exaggeration,  may  have  done  them  even  less  than 
justice. 

Impelled  by  that  hatred  of  every  species  of  op- 
pression which  perhaps  is  the  most  marked  of  hh 
characteristics,  Mr.  Whittier  entered  at  an  early 
period  upon  the  discussion  of  the  abolition  ques- 
tion, and  since  the  year  1836,  when  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Anti-Sla- 
very Society,  he  has  been  among  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  advocates  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation. His  poems  on  this  subject  are  full  of 
indignant  and  nervous  remonstrance,  invective 
and  denunciation.  Very  few  in  this  country  ex- 
press themselves  witli  uniform  fireedom  and  sin- 
cerity. Nowhere  else  is  there  so  common  and 
degrading  a  servility.  We  have  therefore  com- 
paratively Uttle  individuality,  and  of  course  leas 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  that  is  originaL 
Mr.  Whittier  rates  this  tjrranny  of  public  opL 
nion  at  its  true  value.  Whatever  may  be  its  power 
he  despises  it  He  gives  to  his  mind  and  heart 
then:  tme  voice.  His  simple,  direct  and  earnest 
appeals  have  produced  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions. Their  reception  has  happily  shown  that 
plain  and  unprejudiced  speech  is  not  less  likely 
to  he  heard  than  the  vapid  self-praise  and  weari- 
some iteration  of  inoflensive  commonplaces  with 
which  the  great  mass  of  those  who  address  the 
public  ply  the  drowsy  ears  of  the  hydnu 

Mr.  Whittier  published  avolume  of  <•  Ballads" 
in  1838 ;  <*  Lays  of  my  Home,  and  other  Poems," 
in  1845;  a  full  collection  of  his  «<  Poems"  in  1849; 
«  Songs  of  Labor,"  in  1851 ;  and  <«The  Chapel  of 
the  Hermits,  and  other  Poems,"  in  1852.  His 
prose  works,  besides  "Legends  of  New  England," 
before-mentioned,  are  "  The  Stranger  in  Lowell," 
a  collection  of  prose  essays,  1845;  ^Supernatu- 
ralism  in  Now  England,"  1847;  *<  Leaves  from 
Margaret  Smith's  Journal,"  illustrating  the  age 
of  the  Puritans,  1849;  «  Old  Portraits  and  Modem 
Sketches,"  1850;  and  <*  Literary  Recreations  and 
Miscellanies,"  in  1854. 

Although  boldness  and  energy  are  Whittibb's 
leading  characteristics,  his  works  are  not  without 
passages  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  tenderness 
and  grace.  He  may  reasonably  be  styled  a  na- 
tional poet.  His  works  breathe  affection  for  and 
faith  in  our  republican  polity  and  unshackled  re- 
ligion, but  an  affection  and  a  faith  that  do  not  blind 
him  to  our  weakness  or  wickedness.  He  is  of 
that  class  of  authors  whom  we  most  need  in  Ame- 
rica to  build  up  a  literature  that  shall  elevate  with 
itself  the  national  feeling  and  character. 

He  resides  at  Haverhill,  and  has  been  for  seve- 
ral years  a  **  corresponding  editor  of  the  *<  Nation- 
al Era,"  published  in  Wa&hiug^iv. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA 
SOUTHWICK.* 

To  the  God  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  blessing  rise 
to-day, 

From  the  scoflfer  and  the  cruel  he  hath  pluck'd  the 
spoil  away, — 

Yea,  He  who  cool'd  the  furnace  around  the  faith- 
ful three, 

And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  hath  set  his  hand- 
maid free! 

Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  through  my  pri- 
son bars. 

Last  night  across  my  damp  earth-floor  fell  the  pale 
gleam  of  stars; 

In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness  all  through  the 
long  night  time, 

My  grated  casement  whitened  with  Autumn's 
early  rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crept  by ; 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown 

the  sky ; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  save  that  which 

seem'd  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of  the  sea ; 

All  night  I  sat  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that  on  the 

morrow 
The  ruler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock  me  in 

my  sorrow, 
Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bargained 

for  and  sold. 
Like  a  Iamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a  heifer  from 

the  fold! 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there— the 

shrinking  and  the  shame ; 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like  whispers 

to  me  came : 
«Why  sit*st  thou   thus  forlornly  1"  the  wicked 

murmur  said, 
«  Damp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold  earth  thy 

maiden  bed  1 

« Where  be  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices  soft  and 
sweet, 

Been  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the  plea- 
sant street? 

Where  be  the  youths,  whose  glances  the  summer 
Sabbath  through 

Tum'd  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  father's  pew-? 

*  This  ballad  has  its  foundation  upon  a  tome  what  re- 
markable event  In  the  history  of  PuritaVi  Intolerance. 
Two  young  persons,  aon  and  daughti^r  or  Lawrence 
South  wick,  of  Balem,  who  had  himself  been  imprisoned 
and  deprived  of  all  his  properly  for  having  entertained 
two  Quakers  at  his  house,  were  fined  ten  pounds  each 
for  non-Attendance  at  church,  which  they  were  unnble  to 
]Ay.  The  case  being  represented  to  the  General  Court, 
at  Boston,  that  body  issued  an  order  which  may  still  be 
8«en  on  the  court  records,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Edward  Rawson,  Secretary,  by  which  the  treasurer  of 
the  County  was  "  fully  empowered  to  sell  the  said  per- 
cent to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Virginia  or  Barba- 
duu,  to  answer  said  fines."  An  attempt  was  made  to 
earry  this  barbarous  order  Into  execution,  but  no  ship- 
master was  found  willing  to  convey  them  to  the  West 
Itidiet.    VJde  8cwall's  ilbtory,  pp.  23^-6,  Q.  Bishop. 


M  Why  sit*st  thou  here,  Casaajidnt  ? — ^Belhii 

with  what  mirth 
Thy  happy  schoolmates  gmther  aroond  tk 

bright  hearth ; 
How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble,  on  lor 

white  and  fair. 
On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golds 

**  Not  for  thee  the  hearth-fire  brigfatena,  not  I 

kind  words  are  spoken. 
Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Wenham  woods  hj 

ing  boys  are  broken  ; 
No  first-fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  L 

laid. 
For  thee  no  flowers  of  Autumn  the  youthful 

ers  braid. 

«  Oh !  weak,  deluded  maiden ! — ^by  craiy  fimci 
With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path  to 
To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  t>>*«*tn^ 

and  sound ; 
And  mate  with  maniac  women,  Ioose-hair*( 

sackcloth-boimd. 

«Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mw 

things  divine. 
Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  fareac 

wine; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and  firw 

pillory  lame, 
Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  gknyii 

their  shame. 

« And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee ! — a  sadly  U 

slave, 
Dragging  the  slowly  length*ning  chain  o£  ban 

to  the  grave ! 
Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in  I 

less  thrall. 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scom  of 

Oh ! — ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  fecUe 

ture's  fears 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  um 

ing  tears, 
I  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  stroi 

silent  prayer 
To  feel,  oh,  Helper  of  the  weak ! — that  Thoi 

deed  wcit  there ! 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  PhiHppTs 
And  how  from  Peter  s  sleeping  limbs  the  pr 

shackles  fell, 
Till  I  sccm*d  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an  angefs 

of  wliite. 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to  sig 

Bless  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies ! — ^for  the  j 

and  love  I  felt. 
Like  dew  of  Hermon's  holy  hill,  upon  my  t 

melt; 
When,  "Get  behind  me,  Satan!"  was  the 

guage  of  my  heart, 
And  I  felt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  his  douUsde 

Slow  broke  the  gray  cold  morning ;  again  the 

shine  fell, 
Flock'd  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  gntte  withii 

lonely  cell ; 
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B  hoarfrost  melted  on  die  wall,  and  upward 

from  the  street 
ne  careless  laugh  and  idle  word,  and  tread  of 

passing  feet. 

length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my  door  was 

open  cast, 
1  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side,  np  the  long  street 

I  passed; 
?ard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt,  but  dared 

not  see, 
9¥,  from  every  door  and  window,  the  people 

gazed  on  me. 

1  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  shame  bum*d  upon 

my  cheek, 
un    earth  and  sky  around  me,  roy  trembling 
limbs  grew  weak ; 
I^ord !  support  thy  handmaid ;  and  from  her 
•oul  cast  out 
s  fear  of  man,  which  brings  a  snare — the  weak- 
I  and  the  doubt." 


>n  the  dreary  shadows  scattered  like  a  cloud  in 
morning^s  breeze, 

1  a  low  deep  voice  within  me  seem*d  whisper- 
ing words  like  these  : 

bough  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy  heaven 
a  brazen  wall, 

ist  still  His  loving-kindness  whose  power  is 
over  all." 

I  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit 

waters  broke 
glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly 

wall  of  rock ; 
e  merchants^hips  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  clear 

lines  on  high, 
icing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  net*work 

on  the  sky. 

d  there  were   ancient  citizens,  cloak-wrapp'd 

and  grave  and  cold, 
id  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with  faces  bronzed 

and  old, 
(d  onhishorse.with  Haw8on,hi8cruel  clerk  athand, 
t  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

kd  poisoning  with  his  evU  words  the  ruler*s  ready 
ear, 

ie  priest  lean'd  o*er  his  saddle,  with  laugh  aad 
scoff  and  jeer; 

BtirrM  my  soul,  and  from  my  lips  the  seal  of  si- 
lence broke, 

if  through  woman's  weakness  a  warning  spirit 
spoke. 

Tied,  «  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiter  of  the 

meek, 
lou  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  trampler  of  the 

weak! 
•  light  the  dark,  cold  hearth-stones — go  turn  the 

prison  lock 
the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  hunted,  thou  wolf 

amid  the  flock!" 

ik  lowerM  the  brows  of  Endicott,  and  with  a 

deeper  red 
;r  Rawson*s  wine-empurpled  cheek  the  flush  of 

anger  spread ; 


«  Good  people,"  quoth  the  white-lipp*d  prieat,  «*  heed 

not  her  words  so  wild. 
Her  master  speaks  within  her — the  Devil  owns  his 

chUd!" 

But  gray  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit,  the 

while  the  sheriff  read 
That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  the  poor  have 

made. 
Who  to  their  house  of  Rimmon  and  idol  priesthood 

bring 
No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  ofiering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  sheriff  turning 
said: 

«  Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take  this  Qua- 
ker maid  1 

In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  on  Virginia's  shore. 

You  may  hold  her  at  a  highor  price  Uian  Indian 
girl  or  Moor." 

Grim  and  sUent  stood  the  captains;  and  when 

again  he  cried, 
«  Speak  out,  my  worthy  seamen !" — ^no  voice  or 

sign  replied; 
But  I  felt  a  hard  hand  press  my  own,  and  kind 

words  met  my  ear : 
«  God  bless  thee,  and  preserve  thee,  my  gentle  girl 

and  dear !" 

A  weight  sccm'd  lifted  from  my,  heart, — a  pitying 

friend  was  nigh, 
I  felt  it  in  bis  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in  his 

eye; 
And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice,  so 

kind  to  me, 
Growrd  back  its  stormy  answer  like  the  roaring  of 

the  sea : 

"Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver — ^pack  with 

coins  of  Spanish  gold. 
From  keel-piece  up  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage  of 

her  hold. 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me ! — ^I  would  sooner 

in  your  bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child 

away!" 

«  Well  answered,  worthy  captain,  shame  on  their 
cruel  laws !" 

Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud  the  peo- 
plc^s  just  applause. 

**  Like  the  herdsman  of  Tckoa,  in  Israel  of  old. 

Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again  for  sil- 
ver soldi" 

I  look'd  on  haughty  Endicott ;  with  weapon  half 
way  drawn. 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter  hato 
and  scorn ; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle  rein,  and  tum'd  iu  si- 
lence back. 

And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode  mur- 
muring in  his  track. 

Hard  after  them  the  sheriff  look'd  in  bitterness  of 

soul; 
Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  grotmd,andcx^avh!^ 

his  parcAimenl  icW. 
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«  Good  fnends,*'  he  §aid,  « tinoe  boA  haye  fled,  flie 

ruler  and  the  priest, 
Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be  not  well 

released." 

Loud  was  the  cheer  which,  full  and  dear,  swept 

round  the  silent  bay, 
As,  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks,  he  bade  me 

go  my  way ; 
For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  streamlet  of 

the  glen, 
And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  tum'd  the 

hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour  the  very  earth  secmM  changed 

beneath  my  eye, 
A  holier  wonder  round  mo  rose  the  blue  walls  of 

the  sky, 
A  lovelier  light  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream  and 

woodland  lay, 
And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  waters  of 

the  bay. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life! — to  Him  all 

praises  be. 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set  his 

handmaid  free ; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the  mighty 

are  afraid. 
Who  takes  the  crafly  in  the  snare,  which  for  the 

poor  is  laid ! 

Sing,  oh,  my  soul,  rejoicingly ;  on  evening*s  twi- 
light calm 

Uplift  the  loud  thanksgiving — pour  forth  the  grate- 
ful psalm; 

Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the 
saints  of  old. 

When  of  the  Lord^s  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter 
told. 

And  weep  and  howl,  ye  evil  priests  and  mighty  men 

of  wrong. 
The  Lord  shall  smite  the  proud  and  lay  His  hand 

upon  the  strong. 
Wo  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  avenging  hour ! 
Wo  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to  raven  and 

devour: 

But  let  the  humble  ones  arise, — the  poor  in  heart 

be  glad, 
And  let  the  mourning  ones  again  with  robes  of 

praise  be  clad, 
For  He  who  cooFd  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  the 

stormy  wave. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to  save ! 


NEW   ENGLAND. 

Laitd  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark'blue  lake  and  mighty  river— 
Of  mountains  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm *8  career,  the  lightning's  shock— 

My  own  green  land  for  ever ! 
Land  of  the  beautiful  and  brave — 
The  freeman's  home — the  martyr's  grave — 


The  nursery  of  giatit  meo. 
Whose  deeds  have  link'd  with  evnj  gk 
And  every  hill,  and  evoiy  uttmm. 
The  romance  of  some  warrior-draui! 
Oh !  never  may  a  son  of  tfiine. 
Where'er  his  wanderinc^  steps  mcSoB, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love. 
The  stream  beneath  the  g^reen  hill  ilcmiii 
The  broad-arm'd  trees  above  it  growing, 
The  clear  breeze  through  the  foliage  U01 
Or  hear,  uimioved,  the  taunt  of  soon 
Breathed  o*cr  the  brave  New  Engiand  V 
Or  mark  the  stranger's  jaguar-haDd 

Disturb  the  ashes  of  thy  dead. 
The  buried  glory  of  a  land 

Whose  soil  with  noble  bk>od  ia  red, 
And  sanctified  in  every  part^ — 

Nor  feel  resentment,  like  a  brand, 
Unsheathing  firom  his  fiery  heart ! 

Oh  !  greener  hills  may  catch  the  son 

Beneath  the  glorious  heaven  of  Fran 
And  streams,  rejoicing  as  they  nm 

Like  life  beneath  the  day-beam's  glai 
May  wander  where  the  orange-bough 
With  golden  fruit  is  bending  low ; 
And  there  may  bend  a  brighter  sky 
O'er  green  and  classic  Italy — 
And  pillar'd  fane  and  ancient  grave 

Bear  record  of  another  time. 
And  over  shaft  and  architrave 

The  green,  luxuriant  ivy  climb; 
And  for  toward  the  rising  sun 

The  palm  may  shake  its  leaTes  on  hi 
Where  flowers  are  opening,  one  by  one 

Like  stars  upon  the  tvrilight  sky; 
And  breezes  soft  as  sighs  of  love 

Above  the  broad  banana  stray. 
And  through  the  Brahmin's  sa^cd  grov 

A  thousand  bright-hued  pinions  play 
Yet  unto  thee.  New  England,  still 

Thy  wandering  sons  sliall  stretch  the 
And  thy  rude  chart  of  rock  and  bill 

Seem  dearer  than  the  jand  of  palms; 
Thy  massy  oak  and  mountain-pine 

More  welcome  than  the  banyan's  sha 
And  every  free,  blue  stream  of  thine 

Seem  richer  than  the  golden  bed 
Of  oriental  waves,  which  glow 
And  8]>arkle  with  the  wealth  below ! 


TO  JOHN  PIERPOXT. 

Not  to  the  iioet,  but  the  man,  I  bring 
In  friendship's  feariess  trust  my  offering: 
How  much  it  lacks  I  feel,  and  thou  wilt  t 
Yet  well  I  know  that  thou  hast  deem'ed  » 
Life  all  too  earnest,  and  its  time  too  short, 
For  dreamy  ease  and  Fancy's  graceful  spc 

And  girded  for  thy  constant  strife  with 
Like  Neheniiah,  fighting  while  he  wrougl 

The  broken  walls  of  Zion,  evea  thj  «n 
Hath  a  rude  martial  tone,  a  blow  in  oveiy  t] 
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PALESTINE. 

>f  Jadea !  thrioe  hallow'd  of  song, 
lies!  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng ; 
>f  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
)f  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
n  and  prophet  have  lingerM  before ; 
le  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
^y  the  steps  of  the  angeb  of  God. 

fie  hills ! — in  my  spirit  I  hear 
jiennesaret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 
wly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down, 
on  the  dustof  His  sandals  was  thrown. 

lethulia's  mountains  of  green, 
late  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene ; 
3n  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
thy  waters,  O,  dark  Galilee ! 

i  in  the  valley !  where,  swollen  and 
Kishon,  is  sweeping  along;  [strong, 
inaanite  strove  with  Jebovah  m  vain, 
It  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

from  his  mountains  stern  Zebuloh 

Li*s  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of  flame, 
ots  of  Jabix  roird  harmlessly  on, 
»f  the  Loao  was  Abisoax's  son ! 

le  still  rocks  and  the  caverns  which 

^hich  the  beautiful  prophetess  sang, 
nces  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side, 
t  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 

n's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
itainsaround  and  the  valleys  between; 
he  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
he  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

's  palm  trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
B  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below ; 
i  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
decmer,  and  sit  at  His  feet  7 

the  twelve  in  their  wayfaring  trod ; 

they  stood  with  the  chosen  of  God^ 

essings  was  heard  and  his  lessons 

sught, 

lind  were  restored  and  the  healing 

rought 


Sis  flock  the  sad  Wanderer 

K  toilM  over  in  grief,  are  the  same— 

lere  He  drank  by  the  way-side  still 

airs  are  blowing  which  breath'd  on 


m  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet,  [feet; 
on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her 
of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God  1 


Were  my  spirit  but  tuned  from  the  outward  and  dim. 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Hix ! 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  when. 
In  love  and  in  mrckness,  Hs  moved  among  men; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waveg 

of  the  sea, 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  He  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  he  bow'd  him  to 

bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Yet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now. 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

O,  the  outward  hath  gone ! — ^but,  in  glory  and  power, 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  same ! 


PENTUCKET.* 

How  sweetly  on  the  wood-girt  town 
The  mellow  light  of  sunset  shone ! 
Each  small,  bright  lake,  whose  waters  still 
Mirror  the  forest  and  the  hill, 
Reflected  from  its  waveless  breast 
The  beauty  of  a  cloudless  west. 
Glorious  as  if  a  glimpse  were  given 
Within  the  western  gates  of  Heaven, 
Left,  by  the  spirit  of  the  star 
Of  sunset's  holy  hour,  ajar ! 

Beside  the  river^s  tranquil  flood 
The  dark  and  low-walFd  dwellings  stood. 
Where  many  a  rood  of  open  land 
Stretch'd  up  and  down  on  either  hand, 
With  corn-leaves  waving  freshly  green 
The  thick  and  blacken'd  stumps  between ; 
Behind,  unbroken,  deep  and  dread, 
The  wild,  untravell'd  forest  spread, 
Back  to  those  mountains,  white  and  cold. 
Of  which  the  Indian  trapper  told. 
Upon  whose  summits  never  yet 
Was  mortal  foot  in  safety  set 

Quiet  and  calm,  without  a  fear 
Of  danger  darkly  lurking  near. 
The  weaiy  labourer  lefl  his  plough — 
The  milk-maid  caroU'd  by  her  cow — 

*  The  vlUafe  of  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimack,  called  by 
the  Indiani  Pentucket,  was  for  nearly  seventy  years  a 
fW>ntler  town,  and  durtnf  thirty  years  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  savage  warftre.  In  the  year  1706,  a  combined 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Db 
Chaluoits,  and  IIbbtbl  db  Roitvillb,  the  hifamons  and 
bloody  Backer  of  Deerfleld,  made  an  atuck  upon  the  vil- 
lage, which,  at  that  time,  contained  only  thirty  houses. 
Sixteen  of  the  villagers  were  maspacred,  and  a  utill 
larger  number  made  prisoners.  About  thirty  nf  the  enemy 
also  fell,  and  among  them  Hcbtbl  db  Rovvilib.  The 
minister  of  the  place,  Bbhjamib  RoLrB^«%a  \kv\Skft4  Vj  % 
shot  through  his  own  4oot 
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From  cottage  door  and  household  hearth 
Rom  songs  of  praise,  or  tones  of  mirth. 
At  length  the  marmnr  died  away. 
And  silence  on  that  village  lay. — 
80  slept  Pompeii,  tower  and  hall, 
Ere  the  quick  earthquake  swallow'd  aU, 
Undreaming  of  the  fiery  fate 
Which  made  its  dwellings  desolate ! 

Hours  pas8*d  away.    By  moonlight  sped 
The  Merrimack  along  his  bed. 
Bathed  in  the  pallid  lustre,  stood 
Dark  cottage-wall  and  rock  and  wood, 
Silent,  beneath  that  tranquil  beam. 
As  the  hush*d  grouping  of  a  dream. 
Yet  on  the  still  air  crept  a  sound — 
No  bark  of  fox — no  rabbit's  bound — 
THo  stir  of  wings — nor  waters  flowing— 
Nor  leaves  in  midnight  breezes  blowing. 

Was  that  the  tread  of  many  feet. 
Which  downward  from  the  hill-side  beati 
What  forms  were  those  which  darkly  stood 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood  ? — 
CharrM  tree-stumps  in  the  moonlight  dim, 
Or  palin;;  rude,  or  leafless  limb  1 
No — through  the  trees  fierce  eyeballs  glow'd, 
Dark  human  forms  in  moonshine  show*d, 
Wild  from  their  native  wilderness, 
With  painted  limbs  and  battlo-dress ! 

A  yell,  the  dead  might  wake  to  hear, 
Sweird  on  the  night  air,  far  and  clear-^ 
Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock- 
Then  rang  the  rifle-shot — and  then 
The  shrill  death-scream  of  stricken  men — 
Sunk  the  red  axe  in  woman's  brain, 
And  childhood's  cry  arose  in  vain — 
Bursting  through  roof  and  window  came, 
Red,  fast,  and  fierce,  the  kindled  flame; 
And  blended  fire  and  moonlight  glared 
Over  dead  corse  and  weapons  bared. 

The  morning  sun  look'd  brightly  through 
The  river-willows,  wet  with  dew. 
No  sound  of  combat  fill'd  the  air, 
No  shout  was  heard, — nor  gun-shot  there : 
Yet  still  the  thick  and  sullen  smoke 
From  smouldering  ruins  slowly  broke ; 
And  on  the  green  sward  many  a  stain. 
And,  here  and  there,  the  mangled  slain, 
Told  how  that  midnight  bolt  had  sped, 
Pcntucket,  on  thy  fated  head  ! 

E'en  now,  the  villager  can  tell 
Whore  Roltk  Wside  his  hearth-stone  fell, 
Still  show  the  door  of  wasting  oak 
Through  which  the  fatal  death-shot  broke, 
And  point  the  curious  stranger  where 
Dk  Rouvtlle's  corse  lay  grim  and  bare— 
Whose  hideous  head,  in  death  still  foar'd. 
Bore  not  a  trace  of  hair  or  beard — 
And  still,  within  the  churchyard  ground, 
Heaves  darkly  up  the  ancient  mound. 
Whose  grass-grown  surface  overlies 
The  victims  of  that  sacrifice. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  S.  OL 
TORREY,  OF  BOSTON. 

Ch>n  before  ua,  O,  our  faroUMr, 

To  the  spirit-land ! 
Vainly  look  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Who  shall  offer  youth  and  beanty 

On  the  wasting  shrine 
Of  a  stem  and  lofty  datj. 

With  a  faith  like  thine  ? 

O !  thy  gentle  smile  of  greeting 

Who  again  shall  see  1 
Who,  amidst  the  aolenin  yn»^^r%^ 

Gaze  again  on  thee  ? — 
Who,  when  peril  gathers  o*er  aa» 

Wear  so  calm  a  brow  1 
M^'ho,  with  evil  men  before  aa» 

So  serene  as  thou  ? 

Early  hath  the  spoiler  found  thee^ 

Brother  of  our  love ! 
Autumn's  faded  earth  around  thce^ 

And  its  storms  above ! 
Evermore  that  turf  lie  lightly. 

And,  with  future  ahowera. 
O'er  thy  slumbers  fresh  and  brightly 

Blow  the  summer-flowers ! 

In  the  locks  thy  forehead  gracing^ 

Not  a  silvery  streak ; 
Nor  a  line  of  sorrow's  tracing 

On  thy  fair,  young  cheek ; 
Eyes  of  light  and  lips  of  rose% 

Such  as  Htlas  wore — 
Over  all  that  curtain  closes. 

Which  shall  rise  no  more ! 

Will  the  vigil  Love  is  kee^nng 

Round  that  grave  of  thine. 
Mournfully,  like  Jazbr  weeping 

Over  Sibmah's  vine* — 
Will  the  pleasant  memories,  swelliiv 

Gentle  hearts,  of  thee. 
In  the  spirit's  distant  dwelling 

All  unheeded  be  1 

If  the  spirit  ever  gazes. 

From  its  joumeyii^ga,  back; 
If  the  immortal  ever  traces 

O'er  its  mortal  track ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  O  brother,  meet  us 

Sometimes  on  our  way. 
And,  in  hours  of  ndness,  greet  us 

As  »  spirit  may  1 

Peace  be  with  thee,  O  our  brother. 

In  the  spirit-land  I 
Vainly  looik  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Unto  Truth  and  Freedom  giving 

All  thy  early  powers. 
Be  thy  virtues  with  the  living. 

And  thy  spirit  ours ! 

•  *«0,vineof  Slbiiiah!lw«wsspfbrtlMwM 
waspiBf  of  JAiaa  r'-^rnsiisi  aMtt.  n. 
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RANDOLPH  OF  ROANOKE. 

Ob,  Mother  Earth !  upon  thy  lap 

Thy  weary  onea  rcceWingr, 
And  o'er  them,  ailent  aa  a  dream. 

Thy  graaey  mantle  weavmg — 
Fold  softly  in  thy  long  embrace 

That  heart  so  worn  and  broken, 
And  cool  its  pulse  of  fire  bcneatli 

Thy  shadows  old  and  oaken. 

Shut  out  from  him  the  bitter  word 

And  serpent  hiss  of  scorning ; 
Nor  let  the  storms  of  yesterday 

Disturb  his  quiet  morning. 
Sreathe  over  him  forgetfulneas 

Of  all  save  deeds  of  kindness, 
And,  save  to  smiles  of  grateful  eyes, 

Press  down  his  lids  in  blindness. 

There,  where  with  living  ear  and  eye 

He  heard  Potomac's  flowing. 
And,  through  his  UU  ancestral  trees 

Saw  Autumn's  sunset  glowing. 
He  Bleeps — still  looking  to  the  west, 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  shadow, 
As  if  he  still  would  see  the  sun 

Sink  down  on  wave  and  meadow. 

Sard,  sage,  and  tribune ! — ^in  himself 

All  moods  of  mind  contrasting — 
The  lenderest  wail  of  human  wo, 

The  scorn  Hke  lightning  blasting; 
The  pathos  which  from  rival  eyes 

Unwilling  tears  could  summon. 
The  stinging  taunt,  the  fiery  burst 

Of  hatred  scarcely  human ! 
Mirth,  sparkling  like  a  diamond-shower, 

From  lips  of  life-long  sadness ; 
Clear  picturings  of  majestic  thought 

Upon  a  ground  of  madness ; 
And  over  all,  romance  and  song 

A  claasic  beauty  throwing. 
And  laurell'd  Clio  at  his  side 

Her  storied  pages  showing. 

All  parties  fear'd  him :  each  in  turn 

Beheld  its  schemes  disjointed, 
As  right  or  left  his  fatal  glance 

And  spectral  finger  pointed. 
Sworn  foe  of  Cant,  he  smote  it  down 

With  trenchant  wit  unsparing. 
And,  mocking,  rent  with  ruthless  hand 

The  robe  Pretence  was  wearing. 

Too  honest  or  too  proud  to  feign 

A  love  he  never  cherish'd. 
Beyond  Virginia's  border  line 

His  patriotism  perish'd. 
While  others  hatl'd  ui  distant  skiaa 

Our  eagle's  dusky  pinion. 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 

Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion ! 
Still  through  each  change  of  fortune  atrange, 

Rack'd  nerve,  and  brain  all  burning, 
Hii  loving  fiuth  in  mother-land 

Knew  never  diada  of  turning: 


By  Britain*a  lakes,  by  Neva's  wave, 

Whatever  aky  was  o'er  him. 
He  heard  her  rivers'  rushing  sound,  , 

Her  blue  peaks  rose  before  him. 

He  held  his  slaves,  yet  made  withal 

No  false  and  vain  pretences, 
Nor  paid  a  lying  priest  to  seek 

For  scriptural  defences. 
His  harshest  words  of  proud  rebuke. 

Hit!  bitterest  taunt  and  scorning, 
Fell  firelike  on  the  northern  brow 

That  bent  to  him  in  fiiwniog. 

He  held  his  slaves :  yet  kept  the  while 

His  reverence  for  tfie  human ; 
In  the  dark  vassals  of  his  will 

He  saw  but  man  and  woman ! 
No  hunter  of  God's  outraged  poor 

His  Roanoke  valley  enter'd ; 
No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 

Across  his  threshold  ventured. 

And  when  the  old  and  wearied  man 

Laid  down  for  his  last  sleeping. 
And  at  his  side,  a  slave  no  more, 

His  brother  man  stood  weeping, 
His  latest  thought,  his  latest  breath, 

To  freedom's  duty  giving, 
With  failing  tongue  and  trembling  hand 

The  d^'ing  bless'd  the  living. 

Oh  !  never  bore  his  ancient  state 

A  truer  son  or  braver ; 
None  trampling  with  a  calmer  scorn 

On  foreign  hate  or  favor. 
He  knew  her  faults,  yet  never  stoop'd 

His  proud  and  manly  feeling 
To  poor  excuses  of  the  wrong, 

Or  meanness  of  concealing. 

But  none  beheld  with  clearer  eye 

The  plague-spot  o'er  her  spreading. 
None  heard  more  sure  the  steps  of  Doom 

Along  her  future  treading. 
For  her  as  fur  himself  he  spake. 

When,  his  gaunt  frame  upbracing. 
He  traced  with  dying  hand,  «  Remorsi  !"* 

And  perished  in  the  tracing. 

As  from  the  grave  where  Henry  sleeps, 

From  Vernon's  weeping  willow. 
And  from  the  grassy  pall  which  hides 

The  sage  of  Monticello, 
So  from  the  leaf-strewn  burial-atone 

Of  Randolph's  lowly  dwelling, 
Virginia !  o'er  thy  land  of  slaves 

A  warning  voice  is  swelling. 

And  hark !  from  thy  deserted  fields 

Are  sadder  warnings  spoken. 
From  quench'd  hearths,  where  thine  exiled  sons 

Their  household  gods  have  broken. 
The  curse  is  on  thee — wolves  for  men, 

And  briers  for  com-aheavea  giving ! 
Oh !  more  than  all  thy  dead  renown 

Were  now  one  hero  living ! 

*  See  the  remarkable  itatemea\  cf(  l>t.1^«xtV]fiaOc^'vn<»^ 
calattendanL 
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THE  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

Look  on  him — through  his  dungeon-grale, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  Luts^ 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sight. 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed. 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head — 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seamM  and  hard. 
Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fingers  flow 
His  long,  dishevellM  locks  of  snow. 

No  grateful  fire  before  him  glows, — ' 

And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill: 
And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 

The  frequent  ague-thrill ! 
Silent — save  ever  and  anon, 
A  sound,  half-murmur  and  half-groan, 
Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip: 
O,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 
Oif  old  age  chain'd  and  desolate ! 

Just  Gon !  why  lies  that  old  man  there? 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison-bed, 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep, 
Nerve,  flesh,  and  fibre  thrill  and  creep, 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb, 
Crimson'd  with  murder,  touches  him ! 

What  has  the  gray-hair'd  prisoner  donel 
Has  murder  stain'd  his  hands  with  goret 

Not  so :  his  crime's  a  fouler  one: 
God  made  the  old  man  poor  / 

For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell— 

The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 

For  this — the  boon  for  which  he  poor'd 

His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword. 

And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost — 

His  blood-gain'd  liberty  is  lost ! 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 

Old  prisoner,  pour'd  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest, 

And  Saratoga's  plain  ? 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars, 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars ! 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument^  uprear'd  to  the©^ 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison-cell — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well ! 

Go,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns. 
And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 

Sliout  "  Freedom!"  till  your  lisping 
Give  back  their  cradle-shout : 

Let  boasted  eU^quence  declaim 

Of  honour,  liberty,  and  fame ; 

Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard, 

With  «« glory"  for  each  second  word. 


L 


"  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 


And  ereiy  thing  with  bmth  agret 
To  praise  «  our  glorious  liboty !" 

And  when  the  patriot  cannon  jan 

That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wa 
And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  an 

Rise  on  the  wind,  and  &U — 
Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  car 
Rejoices  in  the  general  cheor? 
Think  ye  his  dim  and  fiuling  eye 
Is  kindled  at  yoar  pageantry  1 
Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  cham'd  of  U 
What  is  your  carnival  to  himi 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  i 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  com 

Of  Goo  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb. 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code. 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God  ! 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hi 


THE  MERRIMACK. 

Strbav  of  my  fathers !  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill ; 
Pour'd  slantwise  down  the  long  defile, 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  them  n 
I  see  the  winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  belt  of  gold. 
And,  following  down  its  wavy  line, 
Its  sparkling  waters  blend  with  thine. 
There's  not  a  tree  upon  thy  side. 
Nor  rock,  which  thy  retoming  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  and  starit 
Above  thy  evening  water-mark ; 
No  calm  cove  with  its  rocky  hem. 
No  isle  whose  emerald  swells  begem 
Thy  broad,  smooth  current ;  not  a  sail 
Bow'd  to  the  freshening  ocean-gale; 
No  small  boat  with  its  bosy  oai% 
Nor  gray  wall  sloping  to  thy  shores; 
Nor  farm-house  with  its  maple  shads. 
Or  rigid  poplar  colonnade. 
But  lies  distinct  and  full  in  sight. 
Beneath  this  gush  of  sunset  light 
Centuries  ago,  that  harbour-bar, 
Stretching  its  length  of  foam  afitr. 
And  Salisbury's  beach  of  ahiningtfand. 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strai 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tiny  sail 
Flit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale ; 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waters  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearts  of  oak, 
As  brightly  on  the  voyager^s  eye, 
Weary  of  forest,  sea,  and  sky, 
Breaking  the  dull,  continnoas  wood, 
The  Merrimack  roll'd  down  his  flood; 
Mingling  that  clear,  pellucid  brook 
Which  channels  vast  Agioochook— 
When  spring-time's  son  and  dumer  nnl 
The  frozen  fountains  of  the  xock. 
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ore  abandant  waten  given 
hat  pure  lake,  <  The  Smile  of  HaaTen,' 
»  from  vale  and  mountain  aid^— 
icean*s  dark,  eternal  tide  I 

ider  rocky  cape  which  bravea 

)rmy  challenge  of  the  wavea, 

angled  vine  and  dwarfish  wood» 

.rdy  Anglo-Saxon  stood, 

i;^  upon  the  topmost  crag 

iff  of  England's  battle-flag ; 

rhile  from  oat  its  heavy  fold 

oboe's  crimson  cross  unroU'd. 

oil  of  drum  and  trumpet  blare, 

eapons  brandishing  in  air, 

-e  to  that  lone  promontory 

/cetest  name  in  all  his  story ; 

— tho  flower  of  Islam's  daughters, 

!  harems  look  on  8tamboul*s  water»^ 

(vhen  the  chance  of  war  had  bound 

oslem  chain  his  limbs  around, 

hed  o'er  with  silk  that  iron  chain, 

d  with  her  smiles  his  hours  of  pain, 

»ndly  to  her  youthful  slave 

-er  gift  than  freedom  gave. 

ok !  the  yellow  light  no  mora 
19  down  on  wave  and  verdant  shore ; 
tcarly  on  the  calm  air  swells 
stant  voice  of  twilight  bells, 
ocean's  bosom,  white  and  thin 
list  comes  slowly  rolling  in ; 
nroods,  the  rivers  rocky  rim, 
t  the  sea-like  vapour  swim, 
yonder  lonely  coast^light  set 
1  its  wave-wash'd  minaret, 
ucnch'd,  a  beamless  star  and  pale, 
t  dimly  through  its  cloudy  veil ! 
f  my  fathers ! — ^I  have  stood 
;  Hudson  roll'd  his  lordly  flood ; 
unrise  rest  and  sunset  fade 
his  frowning  palisade ; 
1  down  the  Appalachian  peak 
niata's  silver  streak ; 
iieen  along  his  valley  gleam 
[ohawk's  soflly  winding  stream ; 
>tting  sun,  his  axle  red 
h  darkly  in  Potomac's  bed ; 
iitumn's  rainbow-tinted  banner 
lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna  ; 
rheresoe'er  his  step  might  be, 
wandering  child  look'd  back  to  thee! 
in  his  dreams  thy  river's  sound 
irmuring  on  its  pebbly  bound, 
nforgotten  swell  and  roar 
ives  on  thy  familiar  shore ; 
een  amidst  the  curtain'd  gloom 
uict  of  my  lonely  room, 
unset  scenes  before  me  pass ; 
Aorippa's  magic  glass, 
>ved  and  lost  arose  to  view, 
nber'd  groves  in  g^enness  grew ; 
vhile  the  gazer  lean'd  to  trace, 
near,  some  old  familiar  face, 
!pt  to  find  the  vision  flown— 
intom  and  a  dream  alone ! 


GONE. 

Anotreh  hand  is  beckoning  us. 

Another  call  is  given ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  angel-stepe 

The  path  which  reaches  Heaven. 

Our  young  and  gentle  friend  whose  smile 

Made  brighter  summer  hours. 
Amid  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 

Has  left  us,  with  the  flowers. 

No  paling  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 

Forewarned  us  of  decay. 
No  shadow  from  the  silent  land 

Fell  around  our  sister's  way. 

The  light  of  her  young  life  went  down, 

As  sinks  behind  the  hill 
The  glory  of  a  setting  star — 

Clear,  suddenly,  and  still. 
As  pure  and  sweet  her  fair  brow  seemed — 

Eternal  as  the  sky ; 
And  like  the  brodk's  low  song,  her  voice— 

A  sound  which  could  not  die. 
And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  sphere, 
To  give  to  heaven  a  shining  one, 

Who  walked  an  angel  here. 
The  blessing  of  her  quiet  life 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew ; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  her  footsteps  preas'd. 

Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 
Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 

Were  in  her  very  look ; 
W^e  read  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 

A  true  and  holy  book : 
The  measure  of  a  blessed  hymn. 

To  which  our  hearts  could  move ; 
The  breathing  of  an  inward  psalm — 

A  canticle  of  love. 
We  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer. 

And  by  the  hearth-fire's  light ; 
We  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 

Once  more  her  sweet  **  Good  night! " 
There  seems  a  shadow  on  the  day, 

Her  smile  no  longer  cheere ; 
A  dimness  on  the  stars  of  night. 

Like  eyes  that  look  through  tears. 
Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 

One  thought  hath  reconciled — 
That  He  whose  love  exceedeth  oura 

Hath  taken  home  his  child. 
Fold  her,  oh  Father !  in  thine  anna, 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  thee. 
Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong, 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  faith  in  goodness  strong. 

And  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  here 

Distrusted  all  her  powers. 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 

llie  well  belov'd  q€  outa. 
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X  LINES 

WBITTEir  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  ▲  FBISND. 

Ox  page  of  thine  I  cannot  trace 

The  cold  and  heartlesg  commonplace— 

A  statue's  fix*d  and  marble  grace. 

For  ever  as  these  lines  are  penn'd, 
Still  with  the  thought  of  thee  will  blend 
That  of  some  loved  and  common  friend. 

Who,  in  life's  desert  track  has  made 
His  pilgrim  tent  with  mine,  or  laid 
Beneath  the  same  remembered  shade. 

And  hence  my  pen  unfettered  moves 
In  freedom  which  the  heart  approves — 
The  negligence  which  friendship  loves. 

And  wilt  thou  prize  my  poor  giA  less 

For  simple  air  and  rustic  dress, 

And  sign  of  haste  and  carelessness  1" 

O !  more  than  specious  counterfeit 

Of  sentiment,  or  studied  wit, 

A  heart  like  thine  should  value  it. 

Vet  half  I  fear  my  gift  will  be 
Unto  thy  book,  if  not  to  thee, 
Of  more  than  doubtful  courtesy. 

A  banish*d  name  from  fiaishion's  sphere^ 
A  lay  unheard  of  Beauty's  car, 
Forbid,  disown'd, — what  do  they  here  1 

Upon  my  ear  not  all  in  vain 

Came  the  sad  captive's  clanking  chain— 

The  groaning  from  his  bed  of  pain. 

And  sadder  still,  I  saw  the  wo 
Which  only  wounded  spirits  know 
When  pride's  strong  footsteps  o'er  them  go. 

Spurn'd  not  alone  in  walks  abroad. 
But  in  the  "  temples  of  the  Lord," 
Thrust  out  apart  like  things  abhorr'd. 

Deep  as  I  felt,  and  stern  and  strong 

In  words  which  prudence  smother'd  long 

My  soul  spoke  out  against  the  wrong. 

Not  mine  alone  the  task  to  speak 
Of  comfort  to  the  poor  and  weak, 
And  dry  the  tear  on  sorrow's  cheek ; 

But,  mingled  in  the  conflict  warm, 
To  pour  the  fiery  breath  of  storm 
Through  the  harsh  trumpet  of  reform ; 

To  brave  opinion's  settled  frown, 
From  ermined  robe  and  saintly  gown, 
Whdc  wrestling  hoary  error  down. 

Founts  gush'd  beside  my  pilgrim  way. 
Cool  shadows  on  the  green  sward  lay, 
Flowers  swung  upon  the  bending  spray, 

And,  broad  and  bright  on  either  hand 
SlTptch'd  the  g^reen  slopes  of  fairy  land, 
With  hope's  eternal  sunbow  spann'd ; 


Whence  voicea  call'd  me  like  the  flow. 
Which  on  the  liatener'e  ear  will  gioir, 
Of  foreat  streamlets  soft  end  low. 


And  gentle  eyes,  which  still  i 

Their  picture  on  the  heert  and  brain, 

Smiled,  beckoning  from  theft  peth  of  pd 

In  vain ! — nor  dreem,  nor  rest,  nor  paoa 
Remain  for  him  who  round  hhn  draws 
The  batter'd  mail  of  freedom's  < 


From  youthful  hopes — from  eech  greeo  i 
Of  young  romance,  and  g^entle  thought, 
Where  storm  and  tumult  enter  noL 

From  each  fair  altar,  where  belong 
The  offerings  love  requires  of  song 
In  homage  to  her  bright-eyed  throng. 

With  soul  and  strength,  with  heart  and  hi 
I  tum'd  to  freedom's  straggling  band-* 
To  the  sad  helots  of  our  land. 

What  marvel  then  that  Fame  should  tor 
Her  notes  of  praise  to  those  of  scom — 
Her  gifts  reclaim'd — her  smiles  withdiaw 

What  matters  it ! — a  few  years  more, 
Iiife's  surge  so  restless  heretofore 
Shall  break  upon  the  unknown  shore ! 

In  that  far  land  shall  disappear 

The  shadows  which  we  follow  here— 

The  mist^wreaths  of  our  atmosphere  I 

Before  no  work  of  mortal  hand 
Of  human  will  or  strength  expand 
The  pearl  gates  of  the  «« better  land ;" 


o —  —     — ^^^-  — "~i 

Alone  in  that  pure  love  which  gave 
o  the  sleeper  of  the  grave. 


Alone  in  that  pure  love  which  gave 
Life  to  the  sleeper  of  the  grave, 
Kesteth  the  power  to  «  seek  and  save." 

Yet,  if  the  spirit  g^ng  through 

The  vista  of  the  past  can  view 

One  deed  to  heaven  and  virtue  true ; 

If  through  the  wreck  of  wasted  powers, 
Of  garlands  wreathed  from  folly's  bowen^ 
Of  idle  aims  and  misspent  hours, 

The  eye  can  note  one  sacred  spot 
By  pride  and  self  profaned  not — 
A  green  place  in  the  waste  of  thought. 

Where  deed  or  word  hath  render'd  less 
«  The  sum  of  human  wretchedness," 
And  gratitude  looks  forth  to  bless 

The  simple  buret  of  tenderest  feeling 
From  sad  hearts  won  by  evil-deaKng, 
For  blessing  on  the  hand  of  healing, — 

Better  than  glory's  pomp  will  be 
That  green  and  blewed  spot  to  mo — 
A  landmark  in  eternity ! — 

Something  of  time  which  may  invite 
The  purified  and  spiritoal  sight 
To  rest  on  with  a  calm  deU^iL 
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the  Munmer  winds  ahall  sweep 
light  wings  my  place  of  sleep, 
«  round  my  headstone  creep, 

freedom's  rallying  sign, 
roang  heart's  altars  shine 
res  they  caught  from  mine, 

y  lips  once  utter'd  still 
1  faith  and  steadfast  will 
earts,  their  work  fulfil, 

with  joy  the  soul  may  learn 
ns,  and  its  eye  discern 
/hich  on  those  altars  bum,— 

•us  joy  that  even  then 

hath  its  life  again, 

ng  hearts  of  mortal  men. 

,  then,  the  gifY  I  bring, 

1  graceful  offering — 

smile  of  the  laughing  spring. 

;reen  buds  of  youth's  fresh  May, 
^'s  leaf^nwoven  bay, 
d  sombre  gift  I  lay. 

eepens  in  thy  mind 
suffering  human  kind~- 
it  and  the  spirit-blind : 

ind  spoil'd  on  every  side, 
ce,  and  scorn,  and  pride ; 
non  courtesies  denied : 

rs  mourning  o'er  their  trust, 
y  want  and  misery  nursed, 
5's  bitter  cup  at  first. 

strong  sppeals  which  come 
•ss  hearth,  and  crowded  room, 
irk  alley's  noiaome  gloom, — 

rk  the  hands  upraised  to  thee 

sseeching  agony, 

St  thy  woman's  sympathy, 

on  thy  gentle  shrine 
3,  and  mirth,  and  friendship  twine 
d  gifls,  I  offer  mine. 


DEMOCRACY. 

»om  of  love  and  light, 
ng  brow  and  eye  severe 
h  pains  the  holy  sight 
Is  the  pure  and  perfect  ear ! 

't  thy  temples  rise, 

here  profaning  gifls  are  thrown ; 

ikindied  of  the  skies 

ig  round  thy  altar-stone 

•though  thy  name  be  breathed 
whose  hearts  thy  truth  deride ; 
Is,  pluck'd  from  thee,  are  wreathed 
he  haughty  brows  of  pride. 

my  boyhood's  time ! 
in  which  my  fiither  stood. 


Even  when  the  sons  of  lust  and  crime 
Had  stain'd  thy  peaceful  courts  with  blood  I 

Still  to  those  courts  my  footsteps  turn. 
For,  through  the  mists  that  darken  there, 

I  see  the  flame  of  freedom  bum — 
The  Kebla  of  the  patriot's  prayer ! 

The  generous  fiseling,  pure  and  warm. 
Which  owns  the  right  of  tiU  divine — 

The  pitying  heart — the  helping  arm — 
The  prompt  self-sacrifice — are  thine. 

Beneath  thy  broad,  impartial  eye. 

How  fade  the  lines  of  caste  and  birth ! 

How  equal  in  their  suficring  lie 
The  groaning  multitudes  of  earth  I 

Still  to  a  stricken  brother  trae, 

Whatever  clime  hath  nurtured  him ; 

As  stoop'd  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew 
The  worshipper  of  Gerizim. 

By  misery  unrepell'd,  unawed 

By  pomp  or  power,  thou  see'st  a  Miir 

In  prince  or  peasant— slave  or  lord — 
Pale  priest,  or  swarthy  artisan. 

Through  all  disguise,  form,  place  or  name. 
Beneath  the  flaunting  robies  of  sin, 

Through  poverty  and  squalid  shame, 
Thou  lookest  on  the  man  within. 

On  man,  as  man,  retaining  yet, 

Howe'er  debased,  and  soil'd,  and  dim. 

The  crown  upon  his  forehead  set — 
The  immortal  gift  of  God  to  him. 

And  there  is  reverence  in  thy  look ; 

For  that  frail  form  which  mortals  wear 
The  Spirit  of  the  Holiest  took. 

And  veil'd  His  perfect  brightness  there. 

Not  from  the  cold  and  shallow  fount 

Of  vain  philosophy  thou  art, 
He  who  of  old  on  Syria's  mount 

Thriird,  warm'd  by  turns  the  listener's  heart 

In  holy  words  which  cannot  die. 

In  thoughts  which  angels  lean'd  to  know, 
Proclaim'd  thy  message  from  on  high — 

Thy  mission  to  a  world  of  wo. 

That  voice's  echo  hath  not  died ! 

From  the  blue  lake  of  Galilee, 
And  Tabor's  lonely  mountain  side. 

It  calls  a  straggling  world  to  thee. 

Thy  name  and  watchword  o'er  this  land 

I  hear  in  every  breeze  that  stirs. 
And  round  a  thousand  altars  stand 

Thy  banded  party  worshippers. 

Not  to  these  altars  of  a  day. 

At  party's  call,  my  gift  I  bring; 
But  on  thy  olden  shrine  I  lay 

A  freeman's  dearest  offering: 

The  voiceless  utterance  of  his  will — 
His  pledge  to  freedom  and  to  trath. 

That  manhood's  heart  remembers  still 
The  homage  of  its  generous  youth. 
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THE  CYPRESS  TREE  OF  CEYLON.* 

Thrt  sat  in  rilent  watchfulnets 

The  sacred  cypress  tree  about. 
And  from  the  wrinkled  brows  of  age 

Their  failing  eyes  looked  out 

Gray  age  and  sickness  waiting  there. 

Through  weary  night  and  lingering  daj, 
Grim  as  the  idols  at  their  side, 

And  motionless  as  they. 
Unheeded,  in  the  boughs  above, 

'i'hc  son^  of  Ceylon's  birds  was  sweet ; 
Unseen  of  them  the  island's  flowers 

Bloomed  brightly  ht  their  feet. 
0*er  them  the  tropic  night-storm  swept. 

The  thunder  crash'd  on  rock  and  hill, 
The  lightning  wrapp'd  them  like  a  cloud, — 

Yet  there  they  waited  still ! 

What  was  the  world  without  to  them? 

The  Moslem's  sunset  call — the  dance 
Of  Ceylon's  maids — ^the  passing  gleam 

Of  battle-flag  and  lance  ? 
They  waited  for  that  falling  leaf 

Of  which  the  wandering  Jogees  sing, 
Which  lends  once  more  to  wintry  age 

The  greenness  of  its  spring. 
O !  if  these  poor  and  blinded  onea 

In  trustful  patience  wait  to  feel 
O'er  torpid  pulse  and  failing  limb 

A  youthful  freshness  steal : 

Shall  we,  who  sit  beneath  that  tree 
Whose  healing  leaves  of  life  are  shed 

In  answer  to  the  breath  of  prayer, 
Upon  the  waiting  head : 

Not  to  restore  our  failing  forms, 
Nor  build  the  spirit's  broken  shrlne» 

But  on  the  fainting  soul  to  shed 
A  light  and  life  divine: 

Shall  we  grow  weary  at  our  watch, 
And  murmur  at  the  long  delay,— 

Impatient  of  our  Father's  time, 
And  his  appointed  way  1 

Or  Rhall  the  stir  of  outward  things 
Allure  and  claim  the  Christian's  eye, 

When  on  the  heathen  watcher's  ear 
Their  powerless  murmurs  die  1 

Ala«4 1  a  deeper  test  of  faith 

Than  prison-cell  or  martyr's  stake. 

The  self-abasing  watchfulness 
Of  silent  prayer  may  make. 

We  ginl  us  bravely  to  rebuke 
Our  erring  brother  in  the  wrong; 

And  in  the  ear  of  pride  and  power 
Our  warning  voice  is  strong. 

*  IBN  Ratuta,  the  celebrated  Mustalman  traveller  of 
the  foiirt'^itnth  century,  speaks  of  a  eypreas  tree  In  Cey* 
Ion,  iinivfrffally  held  sacred  by  the  inhabitants,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  said  to  fall  only  at  long  and  uncertain  pe- 
riods ;  and  he  who  had  the  happlneta  to  find  and  eat  one 
of  thnm  waa  tritored  at  once  to  youth  and  vlnronr.  The 
traveller  r-xw  several  venerable  Joffees,  or  saints,  shthif 
silent  under  the  tree,  patlsntly  waiting  tbe  fkll  of  a  leaf. 


Eaaiar  to  amite  with  Pxtkh's  evord, 
Than  "watch  one  hoar^  in  hninbliiigp 

Life's  « great  things,"  like  the  Synan  la 
Our  souls  can  do  and  dare. 

But,  O,  we  shrink  from  Jordan**  aide, 
From  waters  which  alone  can  aeve; 

And  murmur  for  Abana*8  banks. 
And  Pharpar'a  brighter  wave. 

O !  Thou  who  in  the  garden's  shade 
Didst  wake  thy  weary  ones  again. 

Who  rfumber'd  in  that  fearful  hour. 
Forgetful  of  thy  pain : 

Bend  o'er  us  now,  as  over  them. 
And  set  our  sleep-bound  spirits  free, 

Nor  leave  us  slumbering  in  the  watch 
Our  souls  should  keep  with  thee ! 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE.* 

Thr  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven. 

As  *t  were  a  living  thing; 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

In  ceaseless  worshipping. 

They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 
As  bends  the  human  knee, 

A  l>eautiful  and  tireless  band. 
The  priesthood  of  the  sea  ! 

They  pour  the  glittering  treasures  out 
Which  in  the  deep  have  birth. 

And  chant  their  awful  hymns  about 
The  watching  hills  of  earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 
From  every  mountain-shrine. 

From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 
That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 

The  mists  are  Uficd  from  the  rills, 
Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer; 

They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills. 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast 

OVr  breezy  hill  and  glen. 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  ^en  wofU, 

E'en  as  repentant  love ; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfiurl'd. 

They  lade  in  light  above. 

The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 

Of  messengers  at  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon,  the  kindling  son, 
The  many  stars  are  given. 

As  shrines  to  burn  earth's  incense  on, 
The  aiUr-fires  of  Heaven ! 

*  **  It  hath  beene  as  it  were  especially  rsndcred  mm* 
and  made  plaine  and  leglbls  to  mj  undsrsuadlyafi 
a  great  wonliipp  Is  golaf  oa  aoHMigllM  thfaf«ef  flo 
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THE  FUNERAL  TREE  OF  THE 
SGKOKIS.* 

Arof?id  8ebago*8  lonelj  lake 
There  lingera  not  a  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror  which  its  waten  make. 

The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore. 
The  firs  which  hang  its  gray  rocks  o'er. 
Are  painted  on  its  glassy  floor. 

The  sun  looks  o'er,  with  hazy  eye. 
The  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Piled  coldly  up  against  the  sky. 

Dazzling  and  white !  save  where  the  bleak, 
W'ild  winds  have  bared  some  splintering  peak, 
Or  snow-slide  led  its  dusky  streak. 

Yet  green  are  Saco's  banks  below. 
And  Itelts  of  spruce  and  cedar  show, 
Dark  fringing  round  those  cones  of  snow. 

The  earth  hath  felt  the  breath  of  spring, 
Though  yet  upon  her  tardy  wing 
The  lingering  frosts  of  winter  cling. 

Fresh  grasses  fringe  the  meadow-brooks, 
And  mildly  from  its  sunny  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks. 
And  odours  from  the  springing  grass, 
The  sweet  birch,  and  the  sassafras. 
Upon  the  scarce-felt  breezes  pass. 

Her  tokens  of  renewing  care 
Hath  Nature  scatter'd  everywhere. 
In  bud  and  flower,  and  warmer  air. 

But  in  their  hour  of  bitterness, 
What  reck  the  broken  Sokokis, 
Dc:»ide  their  slaughtered  chief,  of  this  1 
The  turf's  red  stain  is  yet  undried — 
Scarce  have  the  death-shot  echoes  died 
Along  Scbago's  wooded  side : 
A  nd  silent  now  the  hunters  stand, 
OroupM  darkly,  where  a  swell  of  land 
Slopes  upward  from  the  lake's  white  sand. 

Fire  and  the  axe  have  swept  it  bare, 
Save  one  lone  beech,  unclosing  there 
Its  light  leaves  in  the  April  air. 
With  grave,  cold  looks,  all  sternly  mute, 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  its  foot, 
And  bare  its  coilM  and  twisted  root 
They  heave  the  stubborn  trunk  a<)ide, 
The  firm  roots  from  the  earth  divide— 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 
A  nd  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid, 
In  tasitelPd  garb  of  skins  array'd. 
And  girdled  with  his  wampum-braid. 

*  PoLAir,  a  chief  of  the  Sokokis  Indiani,  the  originnl 
lahnhitants  of  the  eoiintnr  lying  between  Agamentieus 
ind  C  tnco  bay,  was  killed  In  a  tkirmifih  at  Windham,  on 
Ibe  B^batro  lake,  in  the  spring  of  1756.  He  claimed  all 
Uie  Inndf  on  both  f  Idi^  of  the  Presumpscot  river  to  its 
moot h  at  Caico,  as  his  own.  He  was  shrewd,  subtle, 
and  brave.  AAer  the  whhe  men  hud  retired,  the  sur- 
rivinr  Indians  **  swayed*'  or  bent  down  a  younf  tree 
satil  Its  roots  were  turned  up,  placed  the  body  of  their 
rhlef  beneath  them,  and  then  released  the  tree  to  spriag 
kack  to  its  former  position.         ^g 


The  silver  cross  he  loved  is  pressM 
Beneath  the  heavy  arms,  which  rest 
Upon  his  scarr'd  and  naked  breast' 

T  is  done :  the  roots  are  backward  sent, 
The  beechcn  tree  stands  up  unbentr^ 
The  Indian's  fitting  monument ! 

When  of  that  sleeper's  broken  race 
Their  green  and  pleasant  dwelling-place 
"Which  knew  them  once,  retains  no  trace : 

O  !  long  may  sunset's  light  be  shed 
As  now  upon  that  beech's  head — 
A  g^een  memorial  of  the  dead ! 

There  shall  his  fitting  requiem  be, 
In  northern  winds,  that,  cold  and  free. 
Howl  nightly  in  that  funeral  tree. 

To  their  wild  wail  the  waves  which  break 
Forever  round  that  lonely  lake 
A  solemn  under-tone  shall  make ! 

And  who  shall  deem  the  spot  unblest. 
Where  Nature's  younger  children  rest, 
Luird  on  their  sorrowing  mother's  breast  ? 

Deem  ye  that  mother  loveth  less 
I'hese  bronzed  forms  of  the  wilderness 
She  foldeth  in  her  long  caress  ? 

As  sweet  o'er  them  her  wild  flowers  flow, 
As  if  with  fairer  hair  and  brow 
The  blue-eyed  Saxon  slept  below. 

What  though  the  places  of  their  rest 
No  priestly  knee  hath  ever  press'd — 
No  funeral  rite  nor  prayer  hath  bless'd  1 
What  though  the  bigot's  ban  be  there. 
And  thoughts  of  wailing  and  despair. 
And  cprsing  in  the  place  of  prayer  !-|- 
Yet  Heaven  hath  angels  watching  round 
The  Indian's  lowliest  forest-mound — 
And  ihei/  have  made  it  holy  ground. 
There  ceases  man's  frail  judgment ;  all 
His  powerless  bolts  of  cursing  fall 
Unheeded  on  that  grassy  pall. 

O,  peel'd,  and  hunted,  and  reviled  ! 
Sleep  on,  dark  tenant  of  tbe  wild  ! 
Great  Nature  owns  her  simple  child ! 
And  Nature's  Goo,  to  whom  alone 
The  secret  of  the  heart  is  known — 
The  hidden  language  traced  thereon ; 
Who,  from  its  many  cumberings 
Of  form  and  creed,  and  outward  things. 
To  light  the  naked  spirit  brings ; 
Not  with  our  partial  eye  shall  scan — 
Not  with  our  pride  and  scorn  shall  baa 
The  spirit  of  our  brother  man ! 

•  The  Sokoki*  were  early  converts  to  the  Catbolle 
fkith.  Most  of  them,  prior  to  the  year  1756,  liad  removed 
to  the  French  settlements  on  the  8t.  Francois. 

f  The  brutal  and  unchristian  spirit  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England  toward  the  red  man  is  strikingly  illoa- 
trated  in  the  condact  of  the  man  who  shot  down  the  tiO' 
kokis  chief.  He  used  to  say  hti  always  noticed  tbe  anni- 
versary of  that  exploit,  as  **  the  day  on  which  he  seal 
the  devil  a  present."— WuxikiuoYi'a  H:ul«r««^  NaaoM^ 
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RAPHAEL. 

I  SHALL  not  aooD  forget  that  sight: 
The  glow  of  autumn's  westering  day, 

A  hazy  warmth,  a  dreamy  light. 
On  Raphael's  picture  lay. 

'  It  was  a  simple  print  I  saw, 
The  fair  face  of  a  musing  hoy ; 
Yet  while  I  gazed  a  svnse  of  awe 
Seem'd  blending  with  my  joy. 

A  simple  print : — the  graceful  flow 
Of  boyhood's  sod  and  wavy  hair, 

And  fresh  young  lip  and  cheek,  and  brow 
Unmark'd  and  clear,  were  there. 

Yet  through  its  sweet  and  calm  repose 

I  saw  the  inward  spirit  shine ; 
It  was  as  if  before  me  rose 

The  white  veil  of  a  shrine. 

As  if,  as  Gothland's  sage  has  told, 
The  hidden  life,  the  man  within, 

Dissever'd  from  its  frame  and  mould. 
By  mortal  eye  were  seen. 

Was  it  the  liiling  of  that  eye, 

The  waving  of  that  pictured  hand  ? 

Loose  as  a  cloud-wreath  on  the  sky 
I  saw  the  walls  expand. 

The  narrow  room  had  vanish'd — space 
Broad,  luminous,  remain'd  alone, 

Threugh  which  all  hues  and  shapes  of  grace 
And  beauty  look'd  or  shone. 

Around  the  mighty  master  came 

The  marvels  which  his  pencil  wrought, 

Those  miracles  of  power  whose  fame 
Is  wide  as  human  thought. 

There  droop'd  thy  more  than  mortal  face, 

O  Mother,  beautiful  and  mild  ! 
Enfolding  in  one  dear  embrace 

Thy  Saviour  and  thy  child ! 

The  rapt  brow  of  the  Desert  John ; 

The  awful  glory  of  that  day 
When  all  the  Father's  brio^htncss  shone 

Through  manhood's  veil  of  clay. 

And,  midst  gray  prophet  forms,  and  wild 
Dark  visions  of  the  days  of  old. 

How  sweetly  woman's  beauty  smiled 
Through  locks  of  brown  and  gold ! 

There  Fomarina's  fair  young  face 
Once  more  upon  her  lover  slionc. 

Whose  model  of  an  angel's  grace 
He  Iwrrow'd  from  her  own. 

Slow  pass'd  that  vision  from  my  view, 
But  not  the  lesson  which  it  taught; 

The  soft,  calm  shadows  which  it  threw 
Still  rested  on  my  thought : 

The  truth,  that  painter,  bard  and  sage. 
Even  in  earth's  cold  and  changeful  clime. 

Plant  for  their  deathless  heritage 
The  fruits  and  tflowers  of  time. 


We  shape  ourselves  the  joj  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  Ufe  is  medflb 

And  611  our  future's  atmoapbere 
With  sunshine  or  with  t 


The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  coloura  all  ovr  oivb. 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Still  shall  the  soul  around  it  call 
The  shadows  which  it  gatber'd  hen, 

And  painted  on  the  eternal  wall 
The  past  shall  reappear. 

Think  ye  the  notes  of  holy  song 
On  Milton's  tuneful  ear  have  died  1 

Think  ye  that  Raphael's  angel  throng 
Has  vanish'd  from  his  side  I 

Oh  no ! — we  live  our  life  again : 
Or  warmly  touch'd  or  coldly  dim 

The  pictures  of  the  past  remain,^ 
Man's  works  shall  follow  him ! 


MEMORIES. 

A  BKivTiFUL  and  happy  girl 

With  step  as  soft  as  summer  air. 
And  frt'sh  young  lip  and  brow  of  pearl 
Shadow'd  by  many  a  careless  curl 

Of  unconfined  and  flowing  hair: 
A  seeming  child  in  every  thing 

Save  thoughtful  brow,  and  ripening  char 
As  nature  wears  the  smile  of  spring 

When  sinking  into  summer's  arms. 

A  mind  rejoicing  in  the  light 

Which  melted  through  its  grareful  ham 
Leaf  after  leaf  serenely  bright 
And  stainless  in  its  holy  white 

Unfolding  like  a  morning  flower: 
A  heart,  which,  like  a  fine-toned  lute 

With  every  breath  of  feeling  woke, 
And,  even  when  the  tongue  was  mute. 

From  eye  and  lip  in  music  spoke. 

How  thrills  once  more  the  lengthening  chii 

Of  memory  at  the  thought  of  thee ! — 
Old  hopes  which  long  in  dust  ha%-e  lain. 
Old  dreams  come  thronging  back  again, 

And  boyhood  lives  again  in  roe ; 
I  feel  its  glow  upon  my  cheek. 

Its  fulness  of  the  heart  is  mine. 
As  when  I  lean'd  to  hear  thee  speak. 

Or  raised  my  doubtful  eye  to  thine. 

I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 

I  feel  thy  arm  within  my  own. 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringed  lids  of  hazel  eyes 

With  soft  brown  tresses  oveihlown. 
Ah !  memories  of  sweet  summer  eves, 

Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way, 
Of  stars  and  flowers  and  dewy  leaves, 

And  smiles  and  tones  more  dear  than  the 
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£re  this  thy  quiet  tj%  hath  smiled 

My  ptcture  of  thy  yoath  to  lee, 
l¥hen  half  a  woman,  half  a  child. 
Thy  rery  artleesneas  beguiled. 

And  folly's  self  seem*d  wise  in  thee. 
I  too  can  smile,  when  o'er  that  hour 

The  lights  of  memory  backward  stream, 
Tet  feel  the  while  that  manhood's  power 

Is  vainer  than  my  boyhood's  dream. 

fears  have  pass'd  on,  and  left  their  trace 

Of  graver  care  and  deeper  thought ; 
And  unto  me  the  calm,  cold  face 
Of  manhood,  and  to  thee  the  grace 

Of  woman's  pensive  beauty  brought. 
On  life's  rough  blasts  for  blame  or  praise 

The  schoolboy's  name  has  widely  flown; 
Thine  in  the  green  and  quiet  ways 

Of  unobtrusive  goodness  known. 

And  wider  yet  in  thought  and  deed 

Oar  still  diverging  thoughts  incline. 
Thine  the  Genevan's  sternest  creed. 
While  answers  to  my  spirit's  need 

The  Yorkshire  peasant's  simple  line. 
For  thee  the  priestly  rite  and  prayer. 

And  holy  day  and  solemn  psalm, 
Por  me  the  silent  reverence  where 

My  brethren  gather,  slow  and  calm. 

Yet  hath  thy  spirit  left  on  me 

An  impress  time  has  not  worn  out, 
And  something  of  myself  in  thee, 
A  shadow  from  the  past,  I  see 

Lingering  even  yet  thy  way  about ; 
'Sot  wholly  can  the  heart  unlearn 

That  lesson  of  its  better  hours, 
N^ot  yet  has  Time's  dull  footstep  worn 

To  common  dust  that  path  of  flowers. 

Thus,  while  at  times  before  our  eye 

The  clouds  about  the  present  part. 
And,  smiling  through  them,  round  us  lie 
Sofl  hues  of  memory's  morning  sky — 

The  Indian  summer  of  the  heart. 
In  secret  sympathies  of  mind. 

In  founts  of  feeling  which  retain 
Their  pure,  fresh  flow,  we  yet  may  find 

Our  early  dreams  not  wholly  vain ! 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

Olf   HEK  BETUKN  FBOM  EUROPX. 

How  smiled  the  land  of  France 
Under  thy  blue  eye's  glance. 

Light-hearted  rover! 
Old  walls  of  chateaux  gray. 
Towers  of  an  early  day 
Which  the  three  colours  play 

Flanntingly  over. 

Now  midst  the  brilliant  train 
Thronging  the  banks  of  Seine : 
Now  midst  the  splendour 


Of  the  wild  Alpine  range, 
Waking  with  change  on  change 
Thoughts  in  thy  young  heart  strange, 
Lovely  and  tender. 

Vales,  soft,  Elysian, 
Like  those  in  the  vision 

Of  Mirza,  when,  dreaming 
He  saw  the  long  hollow  dell 
Touch'd  by  the  prophet's  spell 
Into  an  ocean's  swell 

With  its  isles  teeming. 

ClifTs  wrapt  in  snows  of  years. 
Splintering  with  icy  spears 

Autumn's  blue  heaven : 
Loose  rock  and  frozen  slide, 
Hung  on  the  mountain  side. 
Waiting  their  hour  to  glide 

Downward,  storm-driven ! 

Rhine  stream,  by  castle  old 
Baron's  and  robber*s  hold, 

Peacefully  flowing ; 
Sweeping  through  vineyards  green. 
Or  where  the  clifis  are  seen 
O'er  the  broad  wave  between 

Grim  shadows  throwing. 

Or,  where  St.  Peter's  dome 
Swells  o'er  eternal  Rome 

Vast,  dim,  and  solemn, — 
Hymns  ever  chanting  low — 
Censers  swung  to  and  fro — 
Sable  stoles  sweeping  slow 

Cornice  and  column ! 

Oh,  as  from  each  and  all 
Will  there  not  voices  call 

Evermore  back  again! 
In  the  mind's  gallery 
Wilt  thou  not  ever  see 
Dim  phantoms  beckon  thee 

O'er  that  old  track  again ! 

New  forms  thy  presence  haun^— 
New  voices  softly  chant — 

New  faces  greet  thee  !— 
Pilgrims  from  many  a  shrine 
Hallow'd  by  poet's  line 
At  memory's  magic  sign 

Rising  to  meet  thee. 

And  when  such  visions  coma 
Unto  thy  olden  home, 

Will  they  not  waken 
Deep  thoughts  of  Him  whose  hand 
Led  thee  o'er  sea  and  land 
Back  to  the  household  band 

Whence  thou  wast  taken  1 

While  at  the  sunset  time. 
Swells  the  cathedral's  chime, 

Yet,  in  thy  dreaming, 
While  to  thy  spirit's  eye 
Yet  the  vast  mountain's  lie 
Piled  in  the  Switzer's  sky, 

Icy  and  gVeamVni^* 
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Prompter  of  lilent  prayer, 
Be  the  wild  picture  there 

In  the  mind's  chamber, 
And,  through  eacli  coming  day 
Him,  who,  as  staff  and  stay, 
WatchM  o*er  tliy  wandering  way, 

Freshly  remember. 

80,  when  the  call  shall  be 
8oon  or  late  unto  thee. 

As  to  all  given, 
Still  may  that  picture  live. 
And  its  fair  forms  survive. 
And  to  thy  spirit  give 

Gladness  in  heaven ! 


L 


THE  KEFORMER. 

All  grim,  and  soil'd,  and  brown  with  tan, 

I  saw  a  strong  one,  in  his  wrath, 
8miting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 
Along  his  path. 

The  Church  beneath  her  trembling  dome 

EssHiy'd  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm : 
Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  strange  alarm. 

Fraud  from  his  secret  chambers  fled 

Before  the  sunlight  bursting  in  : 
Sloth  drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head 
To  drown  the  din. 

•*  Spare,"  Art  implored,  "  yon  ho!y  pile ; 

That  grand,  old,  time-worn  turret  spare !" 
Meek  Reverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle. 
Cried  out,  "Forbear!" 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
Groped  for  his  old,  accustonrd  stone, 
Lean'd  on  his  staff,  and  wept,  to  find 
His  scat  overthrown. 

Younq^  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 

O'erhung  with  paly  locks  of  gold : 

<*  Why  smite,"  he  asked  in  sad  surprise, 

"  The  fair,  the  old  1" 

Yet  louder  ram?  the  strong  one's  stroke. 

Yet  nearer  fliiKh'd  his  axe's  gleam ! 
Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke, 
As  from  a  dream. 

I  look'd:  aside  the  dust-cloud  roli'd — 
The  waster  sccm'd  the  builder  too; 
Upspringing  from  the  ruin*d  old, 
I  saw  the  new. 

*T  was  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad — 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
Whate'er  of  good  the  o!d  time  had, 
Was  living  still. 

Calm  grew  the  brows  of  him  I  fcar'd ; 

The  frown  which  awed  me  pass'd  away. 
And  left  behind  a  smile  which  cheer'd 
liike  breaking  day. 


The  grain  grew  green  on  bftttle-plaioa, 
O'er  swarded  war-moands  grazed  the 
The  slave  stood  forging  from  his  chains 
The  spade  and  plongfa. 

Where  frown'd  the  fort,  pavilions  gay 

And  cottage  windows,  flower-entwine 
Look'd  out  upon  the  peaceful  bay 
And  hills  behind. 

Through  vine-wreath*d  cupa  with  wine  oi 

The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell, 
Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head 
And  mossy  well. 

Through  prison  walls,  like  Hearen-aent 
Fresh  breezes  blew,  and  sunbeams  sti 
And  with  the  idle  galiow»-rope 

The  young  child  play'd. 

Where  the  doom'd  victim  in  his  cell 

Had  counted  o'er  the  waary  hours. 
Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell, 
Came  crown'd  with  flowers. 

Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That,  where  the  share  is  deepest  drives 
The  best  fruits  grow. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse. 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 
The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone — 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to- 
And  fresher  life  the  wodd  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

Oh !  backward-looking  son  of  Time  !— 

The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new — 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through. 

80  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer ; 

Destroying  Skta,  forming  Bbahic, 
Who  wake  by  turns  Earth's  love  and  fc 
Are  one,  the  same. 

As  idly  as,  in  that  old  day. 

Thou  mournest,  did  thy  sires  repine : 
So,  in  his  time,  thy  child  g^wn  gray. 
Shall  sigh  for  thine. 

Yet,  not  the  less  for  them  or  thou 

The  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow. 
Which  God  repeaU  I 

Take  heart ! — the  waster  builds  again^ 

A  charmed  life  old  Groodness  hath ; 
The  tares  may  perish — but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

God  works  in  all  things;  all  obey 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night: 

Ho,  wake  and  watch ! — the  woild  is  gii( 

With  morning  light  I 
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MY  SOUL  AND  I. 

itill,  my  loul :  in  the  nlent  dark 
ould  question  thee, 
1  the  shadow  drear  and  stark 
th  God  and  me ! 

ay  soul,  was  thine  errand  here  1 
IS  it  mirth  or  case, 
ing  up  dust  from  year  to  year  t 
ay,  none  of  these.*' 

louI,  aright  in  His  holy  sight 

lose  eye  looks  still 

gulily  on  thee  through  the  night : 

odohiswair 

ist  thou  done,  oh,  soul  of  mine, 
it  thou  tremblcst  so  ? — 
>u  wrought  His  task,  and  kept  the  line 
bade  thee  go  ? 

i!ent  all ! — art  sad  of  cheer  ? 
fearful  now? 

»od  secmM  far,  and  men  were  near, 
kv  brave  wert  thou ! 

ou  tremblcst! — well  I  see 
)u  'rt  craven  grown, 
lard  with  God  and  me 
stand  alone  ? 

I  thy  sunshine  bravery  back, 
wretched  sprite ! 

icar  t!iy  voice  through  this  deep  and  black 
smal  nighL 

ist  thou  wrought  for  Right  and  Truth, 
God  and  man, 

;  golden  hours  of  bright-eyed  youth 
life's  mid  span  ? 

of  mine,  thy  tones  I  hear, 
weak  and  low ; 
sad  murmurs  on  my  ear 
y  come  and  go. 

sirrestled  stoutly  with  the  Wrong, 
borne  the  Right 
leath  the  footfall  of  the  throng 
ife  and  light 

irer  Freedom  shiver'd  a  chain, 
1  speed,*  quoth  I ; 
amidst  her  shouting  train 
w  the  lie.*' 

of  mine !  ah,  soul  of  mine ! 
deeds  are  well : 

y  wrought  for  Truth's  sake  or  for  thine  1 
ioul,  pray  tell. 

be  work  my  hand  hath  wrought 
3ath  the  sky, 

ace  in  kindly  human  thought, 
^ain  have  I." 

to ! — for  thy  very  self 

deeds  were  done : 

fame,  the  miser  for  pelf, 

r  end  is  one. 

re  art  thou  going,  loal  of  mine  1 

it  see  the  end  ? 


And  whither  this  troubled  life  of  thine 

Evermore  doth  tend  1 
What  daunts  thee  now  ? — ^what  ahakef  thee  ao  T 

My  sad  soul,  say. 
**  I  see  a  cloud  like  a  curtain  low 

Hang  o'er  my  way. 

«  Whither  I  go  I  cannot  tell : 

That  cloud  hangs  black, 
High  as  the  heaven  and  deep  as  hell, 

Across  my  track. 

**  I  see  its  shadow  coldly  enwrap 

The  souls  before. 
Sadly  they  enter  it,  step  by  step. 

To  return  no  more ! 

*<  They  shrink,  they  shudder,  dear  God !  they  kneel 

To  thee  in  prayer. 
They  shut  their  eyes  on  the  cloud,  but  feel 

That  it  still  is  there. 

**  In  vain  they  turn  from  the  dread  Before 

To  the  Known  and  Gone ; 
For  while  gazing  behind  them  evermore, 

Their  feet  glide  on. 
**  Yet,  at  times,  I  see  upon  sweet,  pale  fiices 

A  light  begin 
To  tremble,  as  if  from  holy  places 

And  shrines  within. 
*<  And  at  times  methinks  their  cold  lips  move 

With  hymn  and  prayer. 
As  if  somewhat  of  awe,  but  more  of  love 

And  hope  were  there. 

**  I  call  on  the  souls  who  have  left  the  light, 

To  reveal  their  lot ; 
I  bend  mine  ear  to  that  wall  of  ni^ht. 

And  they  answer  not 

*<  But  I  hear  around  me  sighs  of  pain 

And  the  cry  of  fear. 
And  a  sound  like  the  slow,  sad  dropping  of  rain, 

Each  drop  a  tear ! 

(*  Ah,  the  cloud  is  dark,  and,  day  by  day, 

I  am  moving  thither : 
I  must  pass  beneath  it  on  my  way — 

God  pity  me ! — whithbr  V* 

Ah,  soul  of  mine,  so  brave  and  wise 

In  the  life-storm  loud. 
Fronting  so  calmly  all  human  eyes 

In  the  sunlit  crowd ! 

Now  standing  apart  with  God  and  me. 

Thou  art  weakness  all, 
Gazing  vainly  after  the  things  to  be 

Through  Death*s  dread  wall. 

But  never  for  this,  never  for  this 

Was  thy  being  lent ; 
For  the  craven*s  fear  is  but  selfisbnesi. 

Like  his  merriment 

Folly  and  Fear  are  sistera  twain : 

One  closing  her  eyes. 
The  other  peopling  the  dark  inane 

With  spectral  lies. 
Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  oontrolf 

Whate*er  thou  feueiA; 
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Round  him  in  calmest  music  rolls 
Whatever  thou  hearest 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  him  is  daj, 

And  the  end  he  knoweth, 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  future — a  phantom  show 

Is  alone  before  him  ; 
Past  Time  is  dead,  and  the  grasses  grow, 

And  flowers  bloom  o'er  him. 

Nothing  l)cfore,  nothing  behind : 

The  steps  of  Faith 
Fall  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath. 

The  Present,  the  Present  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  possessing ; 
Like  the  patriarch's  angel,  hold  it  fast 

Till  it  giyes  its  blessing. 

Why  fear  the  night?  why  shrink  from  Death, 

That  phantom  wan  1 
There  is  nothing  in  heaven,  or  earth  beneath. 

Save  God  and  man. 

Peopling  the  shadows,  we  turn  from  Him 

And  from  one  another ; 
All  is  spectral,  and  vague,  and  dim. 

Save  God  and  our  brother ! 

Like  warp  and  woof,  all  destinies 

Are  woven  fast, 
Linked  in  sympathy  like  the  keys 

Of  an  organ  vast. 

Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  mar ; 

Break  but  one 
Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  jar 

Through  all  will  run. 

Oh,  restless  spirit !  wherefore  strain 

Beyond  thy  sphere  1 — 
Heaven  and  hell,  with  their  joy  and  pain, 

Are  now  and  here. 

Back  to  thyself  is  measured  well 

All  thou  hast  given ; 
Thy  neighbor's  wrong  is  thy  present  hell. 

His  bliss  thy  heaven. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  light, 

All  are  in  God*s  care ; 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  deep  of  night. 

And  he  is  there  ! 

All  which  U  real  now  remaineth, 

And  fadeth  never : 
The  hand  which  upholds  it  now,  sustaineth 

The  soul  for  ever. 

Leaning  on  Him,  make  with  reverent  meekness 

His  own  thy  will. 
And  with  strength  from  him  shall  thy  utter  weakness 

Life's  task  fulfil : 

And  that  cloud  itself,  which  now  before  thee 

Lies  dark  in  view, 
Shall  with  beams  of  light  from  the  inner  gloiy 

Be  stricken  through. 


And  like  meadow-mist  through  Autumn's 

UproIUng  thin, 
Its  thickest  folds  when  about  thee  drawn 

Let  sunlight  in. 

Then  of  what  is  to  be,  and  of  what  is  doc 

Why  queriest  thou  ? — 
The  past  and  the  time  to  l>e  arc  one. 

And  both  are  xow  ! 


TO  A  FRIEND,  ON  THE  DEATU 
HIS  SISTER. 

Tuiirs  is  a  grief,  the  depth  of  which  anotl 

May  never  know ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  waters,  oh,  my  stricken  broth 

To  thee  I  go. 

I  lean  my  heart  unto  thee,  sadly  folding 

Thy  hand  in  mine ; 
With  even  the  weakness  of  my  sool  uphol 

The  strength  of  thine. 

I  never  knew,  like  thee,  the  dear  departed , 

I  stood  not  by 
When,  in  calm  trust,  the  pure  and  tranqml-h 

Lay  down  to  die. 

And  on  thine  ears  my  words  of  weak  oondt 

Must  vainly  fall : 
The  funeral-bell  which  in  thy  heart  is  toUin 

Sounds  over  all ! 

I  will  not  mock  thee  with  the  poor  world's  coi 
And  heartless  phrase. 

Nor  wrong  the  memory  of  a  sainted  woman 
With  idle  praise. 

With  silence  only  as  their  benediction, 

God's  angels  come 
Where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  afiiictioQ, 

The  soul  sits  dumb ! 

Yet,  would  I  say  what  thine  own  heart  appfo* 

Our  Father's  wUI, 
Calh'ng  to  him  the  dear  one  whom  he  loveth 

Is  mercy  still. 

Not  upon  thee  or  thine  the  solemn  angel 

Hath  evil  wrought : 
Her  fiineral-anthem  is  a  glad  evangel — 

The  good  die  not ! 

God  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not  wi 
What  he  hath  given ; 

They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  I 
As  in  his  heaven. 

And  she  is  with  thee :  in  thy  path  of  trial 

She  walketh  yet ; 
Still  with  the  baptism  of  thy  self-denial 

Her  locks  are  weL 

Up,  then,  my  brother !    Lo,  the  fields  of  ha: 

Lie  white  in  view ! 
She  lives  and  loves  thee,  and  the  God  thou  si 

To  both  is  true. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle !  England*8  toil-worn  pei 

Thy  call  abide; 
And  she  thou  moum'st,  a  puva  mh^  holy  pm 

Shall  glean  beaide  I 


GEORGE  W.  PATTEN. 


[Bore,  1806.] 


Major  Fatten  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode 
land,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1808. 
e  was  the  third  son  of  William  Patten,  D.D., 
bo  was  minister  of  the  second  Congregational 
urch  in  that  city  for  half  a  century.  When 
ily  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  Brown  Uni- 
rsity,  where  he  was  distingoished  rather  for  abi- 
ies  than  for  application,  being  naturally  averse  to 
stematic  study,  and  addicted  to  poetry  and  music, 
e  was,  however,  preeminent  in  chemistry,  as  sub- 
qoentJy  at  West  Point  in  mathematics.  At  four- 
en  he  wrote  a  class  poem,  entitled  *<  Logan,*'  and 
ben  he  was  graduated,  in  1825,  recited  a  lyrical 
>ry  called  **  The  Maid  of  8cio."  Both  these 
eces  were  warmly  praised,  as  illustrations  of  an 
ifolding  genius  of  a  very  high  order.  After  leav- 
g  the  university  he  remained  ayear  in  his  father's 
mse,  at  Newport,  before  deciding  on  the  choice 

a  profession.  Dr.  Pattbn  hoped  this  son  at 
ist  would  follow  in  the  long  lino  of  his  ances- 
rs,  who,  since  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower, 
id  furnished  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 

pastors;  but  the  young  man  felt  no  predileo- 
m  for  the  pulpit,  and  rejected  the  profession  of 
e  law  because  his  two  elder  brothers  had  al- 
ady  chosen  it,  and  for  want  of  nervt,  that  of 
edicine,  to  become  a  soldier.  When  he  disclosed 
I  wishes  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Patten  expressed 
g^t  that  the  son  of  a  minister  should  think 
a  career  so  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
e  gospel,  and  declined  aiding  him  to  a  cadet's 
pointment.    To  his  inquiry,  however,  whether 

would  consent  to  his  entering  the  Military 
irademy  if  he  could  himself  obtain  one,  he  an- 


swered in  the  affirmative,  willing  that  his  son 
should  learn  by  experience  the  futility  of  such  an 
attempt;  and  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  pain- 
ed when,  afler  a  few  weeks,  the  credentials  of  a 
cadet  were  exhibited  to  him.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
AsHER  RoBBiNS,  WiLLiAM  HuNTER,  and  Other 
powerful  friends,  had  willingly  and  successfully 
exerted  their  influence  with  the  President  in  be- 
half of  a  member  of  the  family  of  DhPatten.  The 
excellent  clergyman  could  not  help  saying  now, 
**  I  give  you  my  consent,  my  son,  because  I  pro- 
mised it :  my  approbation  I  cannot  give."  Young 
Patten,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  West  Point, 
and  soon  acquired  there  the  same  brilliant  repu- 
tation for  talents  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  the 
university.  He  received  his  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  second  regiment  of  infantry  in  1830, 
was  made  a  captain  in  1846,  and  in  1848  was 
brevetted  major,  for  his  gallantry  in  the  action  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  lost  his  led  hand.  His 
reputation  as  an  officer  has  always  been  very 
high ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  and 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  army. 

Major  Patten  writes  in  verse  with  a  rarely 
equalled  fluency,  and  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  Americsn  poets.  Led  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  into  almost  every  part  of  our 
vast  em  pire,  his  singul  arly  impressible  faculties  have 
been  kindled  by  the  various  charms  of  its  scenery, 
by  never-ending  diversities  of  character,  and  by 
the  always  fresh  and  frequently  romantic  experi- 
ences of  his  profession.  His  writings  display  a  fine 
vein  of  sentiment,  and  considerable  fancy,  but  have 
the  faults  of  evident  haste  and  carelessness. 


TO  8.  T.  P. 

Shadows  and  clouds  are  o'er  me ; 

Thou  art  not  here,  my  bride ! 
The  billows  dash  before  me 

Which  bear  me  from  thy  side ; 
On  lowering  waves  benighted, 

Dim  sets  the  weary  day ; 
Thou  art  not  here,  my  plighted, 

To  smile  the  storm  away. 

When  nymphs  of  ocean  slumber, 

I  striko  the  measured  stave 
With  wild  and  mournful  number, 

To  charm  the  wandering  wave. 
Hark  to  the  words  of  sorrow 

Along  the  fading  main ! 
<«  'Tis  night — but  will  the  morrow 

Restore  that  smile  again  1" 

Mid  curtain'd  dreams  descending. 

Thy  gentle  form  I  trace ; 
Dimly  with  shadows  blending. 


I  gaze  upon  thy  face ; 
Thy  voice  comes  o'er  me  gladly. 

Thy  hand  is  on  my  brow ; 
I  wake — the  wave  rolls  madly 

Beneath  the  ploughing  prow ! 

Speed  on,  thou  surging  billow ! 

O'er  ocean  speed  away  ! 
And  bear  unto  her  pillow 

The  burden  of  my  lay : 
Invest  her  visions  brightly 

With  psssion's  murmur'd  word, 
And  bid  her  bless  him  nightly — 

Him  of  the  lute  and  sword. 

And  Aer,  of  dreams  unclouded, 

With  tongue  of  lisping  tale. 
Whose  eye  I  left  soft  shrouded 

'Neath  slumber's  misty  veil, — 
When  morn  at  length  discloses 

The  smile  I  may  not  see, 
Besr  to  her  cheek  of  roses 

A  father's  kiss  for  me. 


\ 


FREDERICK  W.  THOMAS. 


[Bore.  1808.] 


Thb  familj  of  the  aQtbor  of  <«  Clinton  Brad- 
shaw,"  by  the  father's  aide,  were  among  the  early 
■ettlers  of  New  England.  Isaiah  Tugmas,  founder 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  author  of  the  **  History  of 
Printing,"  was  his  father's  uncle.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas  conducted 
the  **  Massachusetts  Spy,"  and  was  a  warm  and 
sagacious  whig.  With  him  Mr.  £.  S.  Thomas, 
the  father  of  Frederick  William,  learned  the 
printing  business,  and  he  afterward  emigrated  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  established 
himself  as  a  bookseller.  Here  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Ann  Fornbrden^  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  South.  Shortly  afler  this 
marriage  Mr.  Thomas  removed  to  Providence, 
where  our  author  was  born,  on  the  twenty-fillh 
of  October,  1808.  He  considers  himself  a  South- 
erner, however,  as  he  left  Rhode  Island  for  Charles- 
ton when  a  child  in  the  nurse's  arms,  and  never 
returned.  When  about  four  years  of  age  he 
slipped  from  a  furniture  box  on  which  he  was 
playing,  and  injured  his  left  leg.  Little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  accident  at  the  time,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  limb  became  very  painful,  his  health 
gradually  declined,  and  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  send  him  to  a  more  bracing  climate.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  in  charge  of  an  aunt  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  grew  robust,  and  had  recovered 
from  his  lameness,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional weakness  in  the  limb,  when  a  second  fall, 
in  his  eighth  or  ninth  year,  had  such  an  eilect 
upon  it  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house  for 
many  months,  and  was  com]>elled  to  resort  to 
crutches,  which  he  used  until  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, when  they  were  superseded  by  a  more  con- 


venient support  In  consequence  of  these  i 
dents,  and  his  general  debility,  he  went  to  ^1 
but  seldom,  and  never  long  at  a  time ;  but  his  ar 
mind  busied  itself  in  study  at  home,  and  be 
noted  for  his  contemplative  habitJt.  At  seTen' 
he  commenced  reading  in  the  law,  and  about 
same  period  began  his  literary  career  by  indi 
a  poetical  satire  on  some  fops  about  town,  the 
suit  of  which  was  that  the  office  of  the  papc 
which  it  was  printed  was  mobbed  and  dcmoli«i 

Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  fiii 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where,  in  the  winter 
1834-5,  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  lus  first  novel, ^G 
ton  Bradshaw,"  which  was  published  in  PI: 
delphia  in  the  following  autumn.  It  was  follow 
in  1836  by  «« East  and  West,"  and  in  1840 
"  Howard  Pinckney."  His  last  work  was  **  Sketc 
of  John  Randolph,  and  other  Public  Characte: 
which  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1853. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  published  two  volomes 
poems:  *<The  Emigrant,"  descriptive  of  a  w 
derer's  feelings  while  descending  the  Ohio,  in  C 
dnnati,  in  1833,  and  «<The  Beechen  Tree,) 
other  Poems,"  in  New  York,  in  1844.  He 
also  written  largely  in  verse  as  well  as  in  pr 
for  the  periodicals. 

He  has  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  peculiari 
of  character  which  give  light  and  shade  to 
surface  of  society,  and  a  hearty  relish  for  t 
peculiar  humor  which  abounds  in  that  portion 
our  country  which  undoubtedly  embraces  in 
that  is  original  and  striking  in  manners  and  i 
restrained  in  conduct  He  must  rank  with  i 
first  illustrators  of  manners  in  the  valley  of  t 
Mississippi,  and  deserves  praise  for  many  eic 
lencies  in  general  authorship. 


SONG. 

*T  IS  said  that  absence  conquers  love ! 

But,  O!  believe  it  not; 
I  've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove, 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 
Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part, 

Yet  still  thou  art  as  dear. 
As  fix'd  in  this  devoted  heart 

As  when  I  clasp'd  thee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd. 

Anil  smile  to  hear  thy  name; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud, 

They  know  me  still  the  same. 
And  when  the  wine-cup  passes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair, — 
But  when  I  ask  my  heart  the  sound, 

Thy  name  is  echoed  there. 

4r;8 


And  when  some  other  name  I  learn. 

And  try  to  whisper  love. 
Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return, 

Like  the  returning  dove. 
In  vain !  I  never  can  forget. 

And  would  not  be  forgot; 
For  I  must  bear  the  same  regret. 

Whatever  may  be  my  lot. 

E'en  as  the  wounded  bird  will  seek 

Its  favorite  bower  to  die. 
So,  lady,  I  would  hear  thee  speak, 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 
'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love! 

But,  O!  believe  it  not; 
I  've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove. 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 

CiNCIKXATI,  1838. 
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WILLLIAM   D.    GALLAGHER. 


[Born,  lfl(K>.] 


\»Vii.LTAM  D.  Gallagher,  the  third  of  four  sons 
an  IrUhman  ttUo  came  to  this  country  soon  af- 
the  rebellion,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
d  married  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in 
uladeiphia,  in  1808,  and  in  1816  migrated  with 
5  widowed  mother  to  Cincinnati,  which  was  then 
filthy  and  unhealthy  village.  For  three  years 
i  lived  with  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  attend- 
g  a  district  school  in  the  winters,  and  in  1825 
as  apprenticed  to  the  printer  of  one  of  the  Cin- 
nnati  newspapers.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
e  in  the  printing  office  he  wrote  occasionally  fur 
e  press,  but  preserved  the  secret  of  bis  literary 
ibits  until  1828,  when  the  late  Mr.  Bbnjamin 
EtAKE  made  it  known  that  he  was  the  author  of 
series  of  letters  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
t^icb  were  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
B  •« Saturday  Evening  Chronicle.*'  This  led  in 
^30  to  Mr.  Gallagukb's  connection  with  «  The 
^ckwoodsman,"  a  political  journal  published  at 
enia,  where  he  resided  about  a  year.  In  1831 
^  was  married,  and  became  editor  of  <*The  Cin- 
nnati  Mirror,"  the  first  literary  gazette  conducted 
itb  much  tact  or  taste  in  the  western  states.  At 
)e  end  of  two  years,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
tiBBVB  joined  him  in  its  management,  and  it 
cmained  under  their  direction,  through  varying 
ortunes,  until  1836.  In  that  year  Mr.  Galla- 
UER  edited  **  The  Western  Literary  Journal  and 
►lonthly  Review,"  of  which  but  one  volume  was 
•ublifihed,  and  in  1837  <*The  Western  Monthly 
fagazine  and  Literary  Journal,"  which  bad  a  aim- 
arly  brief  existence.  In  1838  he  was  associated 
ith  a  younger  brother  in  a  political  newspaper  at 
olumbus,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  there  esta- 
ished  "  The  Hesperian,  a  Monthly  Miscellany 
r  General  Literature,"  in  which,  during  its  first 
alf  year,  he  was  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Otwat 
UBBT.  *<The  Hesperian'*  shared  the  fate  of  all 
-evious   literary  magazines   in  the  west,*  and 

j>  **  The  Western  Review  and  Hlacellaneons  Usgasine,** 
r  WaLiAM  OiBBSs  UcirT,  was  commenced  in  Lexington, 
cntucky,  in  1829,  and  published  two  years.  **  The  West- 
n  5Ionthlj  Review,**  by  the  Rev.  Timotbt  Flikt,  was  com- 
onced  in  Cincinnati,  in  1827,  and  published  three  years, 
rhe  Illinoii  Monthly  Magasine,**  was  commenced  by 
adge  Jamxs  Hall,  at  Tandalia,  Illinois,  In  1829,  and  hav- 
g  been  published  there  two  years,  was  removed  to  Cin- 
nnatl,  where  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  The  Western 
ontbly  Hagasine,'*  until  1830,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
The  Western  Quarterly  Review,**  from  whidi  the  iiets  in 
lis  article  are  mainly  derived,  was  another  illustration  of 
le  indifTerence  with  which  the  western  people  regard 
esUfrn  litermture.  The  first  number  appeared  in  Jannaiy, 
)i9,  and  the  second  and  last  in  the  Jbllowing  ApriL  The 
ily  Kuceewftil  literary  periodical  yet  published  in  the  val- 
f  of  the  Mlndssippi  has  bean  *<  The  Ladies'  Repository," 
monthly  magasine  issued  undnr  the  patronsga  of  tiie 


was  discontinued  on  the  completion  of  the  third 
semi-annual  volume. 

Mr.  Gallaouer  had  now  been  for  ten  years 
the  most  industrious  literary  man  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  had  done  much  for  the  ex- 
tension and  refinement  of  literary  culture,  but  his 
labors  were  neither  justly  appreciated  nor  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  he  therefore  gladly  accept- 
ed, near  the  close  of  1839,  an  offer  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  to  share  with  him  the 
editorship  of  the  **  Cincinnati  Gazette."  With 
this  important  journal  he  retained  his  connection 
until  the  whigs  came  into  power  in  1849,  when 
his  firiend  Mr.  Corwin,  on  being  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  conferred  on  him  the  post 
of  confidential  clerk  in  that  department,  and  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Washing^n.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  whig  administration,  in  1853, 
he  removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he 
was  for  several  months  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
<»  Daily  Courier  ;'*  but  the  manly  earnestness  with 
which  hedenounced  the  crime  of  the  jurors  who  ac- 
quitted the  notorious  murderer,  Matthew  Ward, 
led  to  some  disagreement  between  him  and  his 
partner,  and  he  has  since  reaided  on  a  plantation 
a  few  miles  from  that  city. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Gallagher  are  numeroua, 
Tarious,  and  of  very  unequal  merit.  Some  are 
exquii*itely  modulated  and  in  every  respect  finish- 
ed with  excellent  judgment,  while  others  arc  in- 
harmonious, inelegant,  and  betray  unmistakcable 
signs  of  carelessness.  His  most  unstudied  per- 
formances, however,  are  apt  to  be  forcible  and  pic- 
turesque, fragrant  with  the  freshness  of  western 
woods  and  fields,  and  instinct  with  the  aspiring 
and  determined  life  of  the  race  of  western  men. 
The  poet  of  a  new  country  is  naturally  of  the 
party  of  progress ;  his  noblest  theme  is  man,  and 
his  highest  law  liberty.  The  key-note  of  Mr. 
Gallaqher's  social  speculation  is  in  his  poem  of 
**  The  Laborer."  Ohio  is  without  a  past  and  with- 
out traditions;  populous  and  rich  aa  are  her  broad 
domains,  in  her  villages  still  walk  the  actors  in 
her  earliest  civilized  history ;  and  our  author  never 
strikes  a  more  popular  chord  than  when  he  cele- 
brates 

**  The  mothers  of  our  fbrest  land," 

or  sings  of 

**  The  free  and  manly  lives  we  led. 
Mid  verdure  or  mid  snow. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneer^ 
Fifty  years  aga** 

But  his  best  pieces,  of  which  « August"  is  a  spe- 

Methodist  EpiMopal  Church,  Ibr  a  considerable  numbw  of 
years,  and  edited  with  much  taste  and  knowledge,  by  gen- 
tlemen appointed  by  the  Conferences  of  tha.\.  ^vcv^ansNaakViATu 
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cimen,  arc  descriptive  of  external  nature.  He  de- 
lights in  painting  the  phenomena  of  the  changing 
seasons,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  forest,  and 
the  more  poetical  aspects  of  rural  and  humhle  life, 
and  in  all  his  pictures  there  ia,with  a  happy  free- 
dom  of  outline  and  coloring,  the  utmost  fidelity  in 
detail  and  general  effect. 

Mr.  Gallagher  published  many  years  ago 
three  small  volumes  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
"Errato;"  they  contained  his  juvenile  pieces,  his 
Bongs  and  romances  of  love,  and  other  exhibitions 
of  youthful  enthusiasm;  and  in  1846  a  collection 


of  the  pieces  he  had  then  written  whiri 
the  approval  of  his  maturer  judgment,  and 
simple  title  of  "  Poems."  Two  or  three  * 
longer  productions  have  since  appeared  in 
phlets ;  and  a  few  of  his  best  poems  are  q 
in  •*  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature 
West,"  which  appeared  in  Cincinnati,  nod 
editorial  supervision,  in  1841 ;  but  there  hi 
been  published  any  complete  or  satisfector 
lection  of  his  works. 

In  prose  he  has  written  orations  and  add 
and  numerous  and  various  magazine  papen 


CONSERVATISM. 

Thk  owl,  he  fareth  well 

In  the  shadows  of  the  night, 

And  it  puzzleth  him  to  tell 
Why  the  eagle  loves  the  light 

Away  he  floats — away. 

From  the  forest  dim  and  old, 

Where  he  passM  the  garish  day — 
The  night  doth  make  him  bold ! 

The  wave  of  his  downy  wing, 
As  he  courses  round  about. 

Disturbs  no  sleeping  thing, 
That  he  findeth  in  his  route. 

The  moon  looks  o*er  the  hill. 

And  the  vale  grows  softly  light ; 
And  the  cock,  with  greeting  shrill. 

Wakes  the  echoes  of  the  nigliL 

But  the  moon — he  knoweth  well 

Its  old  familiar  face ; 
And  the  cock — it  doth  but  tell. 

Poor  fool !  its  resting-place. 

And  as  still  as  the  spirit  of  Death 
On  the  air  his  pinions  play  ; 

There  *s  not  the  noise  of  a  breath 
As  be  grapples  with  his  prey. 

Oh,  the  shadowy  night  for  him ! 

It  bringetli  him  fare  and  glee : 
And  what  cares  he  how  dim 

For  the  eagle  it  may  be  1 

It  clothes  him  from  the  cold, 

It  keeps  his  larders  full ; 
And  he  loves  the  darkness  old, 

To  the  eagle  all  so  dull. 

But  the  dawn  is  in  the  east, 
And  the  shadows  disappear ; 

And  at  once  his  timid  breast 
Feels  the  presence  of  a  fear. 

He  resists — but  all  in  vain  ! 

The  clear  light  is  not  for  him ; 
So  he  hastens  back  again 

To  the  forest  old  and  dim. 

Through  his  head  strange  fancies  run  : 
For  he  cannot  comprehend 

Why  the  moon,  and  then  the  sun, 
Up  the  heavens  should  ascend — 


When  the  old  and  quiet  nigbt. 
With  its  shadows  dark  and  deep^ 

And  the  half-revealing  light 
Of  its  stars,  he  'd  ever  keep. 

And  he  hooteth  loud  and  long : 
But  the  eagle  greets  the  day — 

And  on  pinions  bold  and  strong. 
Like  a  roused  thought,  sweeps  away 


THE  INVALID. 

8as  came  in  Spring,  when  leaves  were  gre 
And  birds  sang  blithe  in  bower  and  tree 

A  stranger,  but  her  gentle  mien 
It  was  a  calm  delight  to  see. 

In  every  motion,  grace  was  hen ; 

On  every  feature,  sweetness  dwelt; 
Thoughts  soon  became  her  worshippera — 

Affections  soon  before  her  knelL 

She  bloom'd  through  all  the  summer  days 
As  sweetly  as  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  till  October's  softening  haze 

Came  with  its  still  and  dreamy  hoars. 

So  calm  the  current  of  her  life. 
So  lovely  and  serene  its  flow. 

We  hardly  mark'd  the  deadly  strife 
Disease  forever  kept  below. 

But  autumn  winds  grew  wild  and  chill. 
And  pierced  her  with  their  icy  breath ; 

And  when  the  snow  on  plain  and  hill 
Lay  white,  she  passM,  and  slept  in  deat 

Tones  only  of  immortal  birth 

Our  memory  of  her  voice  can  stir; 

With  things  too  beautiful  for  earth 
Alone  do  we  remember  her. 

She  came  in  Spring,  when  leaves  were  gre 
And  birds  sang  blithe  in  bower  and  tree 

And  flowers  sprang  up  and  bloom'd  betwi 
Low  branches  and  the  quickening  lea. 

The  greenness  of  the  leaf  is  gone. 
The  beauty  of  the  flower  is  riven. 

The  birds  to  other  climes  have  flown. 
And  there's  an  angel  more  in  hnvan! 
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a  THE  EARLY  LOST. 

Whitt  the  soft  airs  and  quickening  ihowen 
'        Of  •pring-time  make  the  meadows  green. 
And  clothe  the  sunny  hills  with  flowers, 

And  the  cool  hollows  scoop'd  between — 
Te  go,  and  fondly  bending  where 
'         The  bloom  is  brighter  than  the  day, 
'     Te  pluck  the  loveliest  blossom  there 
*  Of  all  that  gem  the  rich  array. 

The  stem,  thus  robb'd  and  rudely  press*d, 

Stands  desolate  in  the  purple  even ; 
The  flower  has  withered  on  your  breast. 

But  given  its  perfume  up  to  heaven. 
"When,  mid  our  hopes  that  waken  fears, 

And  mid  our  joys  that  end  in  gloom. 
The  children  of  our  earthly  years 

Around  us  spring,  and  bud,  and  bloom*— 
An  angel  from  the  blest  above 

Comes  down  among  them  at  their  play, 
And  tskes  the  one  that  most  we  love, 

And  bears  it  silently  away. 
Bereft,  we  fee!  the  spirit*s  strife ; 

Bat  while  the  inmost  soul  is  riven. 
Our  dear  and  beauteous  bud  of  life 

Receives  inunortal  bloom  in  heaven. 


FITTY  YEARS  AGO. 

A  80!ro  for  the  early  times  out  west. 

And  our  green  old  forest-home, 
Whose  pleasant  memories  freshly  yet 

Across  the  bosom  come : 
A  song  for  the  free  and  gladsome  life 

In  those  early  days  we  led. 
With  a  teeming  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  a  smiling  heaven  o*erhead ! 
Oh,  the  waves  of  life  danced  merrily. 

And  had  a  joyous  flow. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago ! 
The  hunt,  the  shot,  the  glorious  chase. 

The  captured  elk  or  deer ; 
The  camp,  the  big,  bright  fire,  and  then 

The  rich  and  wholesome  cheer ; 
The  sweet,  sound  sleep,  at  dead  of  night, 

By  our  camp-fire  blazing  high — 
Unbroken  by  the  wolTs  long  howl. 

And  the  panther  springing  by. 
Oh,  merrily  pass'd  the  time,  despite 

Our  wily  Indian  foe. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago ! 
We  shunn*d  aot  labour;  when  'twas  doe 

We  wrought  with  right  good  will ; 
And  ibr  the  home  we  won  for  them. 

Our  children  bless  us  stilL 
We  lived  not  hermit  lives,  but  oft 

In  social  converse  met ; 
And  fires  of  love  were  kindled  then, 

That  bum  on  warmly  yet 
Oh,  pleasantly  the  stream  of  life 

Pursued  its  constant  flow, 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioiieei%  * 

Fifty  years  ago ! 


We  felt  that  we  were  fiillow-men ; 

We  ielt  we  were  a  hand 
Sustain'd  here  in  the  wilderness 

By  Heaven*s  upholding  hand. 
And  when  the  solemn  sabbath  came. 

We  gathered  in  the  wood, 
And  lifted  up  our  hearts  in  prayer 

To  God,  the  only  good. 
Our  temples  then  were  earth  and  sky ; 

None  others  did  we  know 
In  the  days  when  we  wore  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago ! 
Our  forest  life  was  rough  and  rude. 

And  dangers  closed  us  round. 
But  here,  amid  the  green  old  trees. 

Freedom  we  sought  and  found. 
Oft  through  our  dwellings  wintry  blasts 

Would  rush  with  shriek  and  moan ; 
We  cared  not — though  they  were  but  frail, 

We  felt  they  wore  our  own ! 
Oh,  free  and  manly  lives  we  led. 

Mid  verdure  or  mid  snow. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago ! 
But  now  our  course  of  life  is  short; 

And  as,  from  day  to  day. 
We  *re  walking  on  with  halting  step. 

And  fainting  by  tlie  way. 
Another  land,  more  bright  than  this. 

To  our  dim  sight  appears. 
And  on  our  way  to  it  we'll  soon 

Again  be  pioneers ! 
Yet  while  we  linger,  we  may  all 

A  backward  glance  still  throw 
To  the  days  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago ! 


TRUTH  AND  FREEDOM. 

On  the  page  that  is  immortal. 
We  the  brilliant  promise  see : 

**  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  my  people. 
And  its  might  shall  make  you  free  !*' 

For  the  truth,  then,  let  us  battle. 

Whatsoever  fate  betide ; 
Long  the  boa^t  that  we  are  freemen. 

We  have  made  and  published  wide. 

He  who  has  the  truth,  and  keeps  it. 
Keeps  what  not  to  him  belongs— 

But  performs  a  selfish  action. 
That  his  fellow-mortal  wrongs. 

He  who  seeks  the  truth,  and  trembles 
At  the  dangers  he  must  brave. 

Is  not  fit  to  be  a  freeman — 
He  at  best  is  but  a  slave. 

He  who  hears  the  truth,  and  places 
Its  high  promptings  under  ban. 

Loud  may  boast  of  all  that 's  manly. 
But  can  never  be  a  man ! 

Friend,  this  simple  lay  who  readest. 
Be  not  thou  like  either  them — 

But  to  truth  give  utmost  tc^tdot^ 
And  the  tide  \l  taVtea  iftAm. 
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Bold  in  speech  and  bold  in  action 
^  Be  forever ! — ^Time  will  te»t. 

Of  the  free-soulM  and  the  slavish, 
Which  fulfils  life*s  mission  best 

Be  thou  like  the  noble  ancient — 
Scorn  the  threat  that  bids  thee  fear : 

Speak  ! — no  matter  what  betide  thee ; 
Let  them  strike,  but  make  them  hear ! 

Be  thou  like  the  first  apostles — 
Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul  : 

If  a  free  thought  seek  eipression. 
Speak  it  boldly— «peak  it  all ! 

Face  thine  enemies — accusers ; 

Scorn  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod ; 
And,  if  thou  hast  truth  to  utter. 

Speak,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God  ! 


1 


AUGUST. 

Dust  on  thy  mantle !  dust, 
Bright  Summer,  on  thy  livery  of  green  ! 

A  tarnish,  as  of  rust. 

Dims  thy  late-brilliant  sheen : 
And  thy  young  glories — leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower— 
Change  cometh  over  them  with  every  hour. 

Thee  hath  the  August  sun 
Look'd  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  lace ; 
And  still  and  lazily  run, 
Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace, 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  they  went 

Flame-Iike,  the  long  midday, 
With  not  so  much  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stiir'd 

The  down  upon  the  spray, 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird, 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon. 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

Seeds  in  the  sultry  air. 
And  gossamer  web-work  on  the  sleeping  trees; 
E*cn  the  tall  pines,  that  rear 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze. 
The  slightest  breeze  from  the  unfreshening  west, 
Partake  the  general  languor,  and  deep  rest 

Happy,  as  man  may  be, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  in  homely  bean-vine  bower, 

W^hile  the  voluptuous  bee 

Robs  each  surrounding  flower. 
And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o*cr  his  breast, 
The  husbandman  enjoys  his  noonday  rest 

Against  the  hazy  sky 
The  thin  and  fleecy  clouds,  unmoving,  rest 

Beneath  them  far,  yet  high 

In  the  dim,  distant  west. 
The.  vulture,  scenting  thence  its  carrion-fare, 
Sails,  slowly  circling  in  the  sunny  air. 

Soberly,  in  the  shade, 
Repoee  the  patient  cow,  and  toil-worn  ox ; 
Or  in  the  shoal  stream  wade, 
Sheltered  by  jutting  rocks : 


The  fleecy  flock,  fly-0coarged  and  res(lesi^ 
Madly  from  fence  to  fence^  from  bcufa  to  b 

Tedioualy  paas  the  honing 

And  vegetation  wilts,  with  blistered  root, 

And  droop  the  thirsting^  llawen, 

Where  the  slant  sunbeeme  ahoot: 

But  of  each  tall,  old  tree,  the  lengthening  1 

Slow-creeping  eastward,  mftrke  the  day's  d 

Faster,  along  the  plain. 

Moves  now  the  shade,  and  on  the  meadow*! 
The  kine  are  forth  again. 
The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge. 

Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  son. 

Welcome,  mild  eve ! — the  snltry  day  is  doo 

Pleasantly  comest  thoo. 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisp'd-np  giasi 

And  the  curlM  corn-blades  bow. 

As  the  light  breezes  pass. 
That  their  parched  lips  may  feel  thee,  and  a 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fever'd  land. 

So,  to  the  thirsting  soul, 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Tumeth  in  joy  above. 
To  where  the  spirit  freely  may  expend. 
And  rove,  untrammel'd,  in  that  «  better  land.' 


SPRING  VERSES. 

How  with  the  song  of  every  Inrd, 
And  with  the  scent  of  every  flower, 

Some  recollection  dear  is  stirr'd 
Of  many  a  long-departed  hoar. 

Whose  course,  though  ahrooded  now  in  nig 

Was  traced  in  lines  of  golden  light ! 

I  know  not  if,  when  years  have  cast 
Their  shadows  on  life's  early  dreams, 

*T\»  wise  to  touch  the  hope  that's  past. 
And  re-illume  its  fading  beams : 

But,  though  the  future  bath  its  star, 

That  olden  hope  is  dearer  far. 

Of  all  the  present,  much  is  bright ; 

And  in  the  coming  years,  I  see 
A  brilliant  and  a  cheering  light. 

Which  bums  before  me  constantly; 
Guiding  my  steps,  through  haze  and  giooB, 
To  where  Fame's  turrets  proudly  loom. 

Yet  coldly  shines  it  on  my  brow; 

And  in  my  breast  it  wakes  to  Ule 
None  of  the  holy  feeUngs  now. 

With  which  my  boyhood's  heart  was  rife 
It  cannot  touch  that  secret  spring 
Which  erst  made  life  so  bless*d  a  thing. 

Give  me,  then  give  me  birds  and  flowers. 

Which  are  the  voice  and  breath  of  8|nui] 
For  those  the  songs  of  life's  yonng  hours 

With  thrilling  touch  recall  and  shig: 
And  these,  with  their  sweet  breath,  impart 
Old  tales,  whose  memofj  waims  the  heart. 
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MAY. 

D  that  thoQ  conldflt  last  for  aya^ 

ever^merry  May  I 

>f  sun-gleama,  ahade,  and  ahowen^ 
ag  buda,  and  breathing  floweia; 
Dg4ock'd,  and  rosy-vested, 
fiUpper'd,  rainbow-created ; 
1  with  the  eglantine, 
n*d  with  the  dewy  vine : 

evei^merry  May, 
I  that  thou  couldst  last  for  aye ! 

fneath  thy  morning  sky 
bow  still  hangs  on  high ; 
1  the  blue  depths  afar 
lers,  here  and  there,  a  star, 
nds  robe  the  bending  grass, 
tening,  early  flowers  among— 
.'s  world,  and  fairy's  glaas, — 
ig-fonnt  for  wandering  sprite— 
nysterious  fingers  hung, 
lone  and  quiet  night 
he  freshening  breezes  pass— 
ing,  as  they  steal  along, 
erfume,  and  matin-song ; 
jickly  to  destruction  hurl'd 
y's  diamond  glass,  and  monad's  dew-drop 
>n  cloud,  which  hung  but  now         [world, 
upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
ening  the  green  earth  with  storm ; 
t  heaves  its  giant  form, 
ver  changing  shape  and  hue, 
ime  presenting  something  new, 
slowly  up,  and  spreading  rolls  away 
lis  the  rich  purple  streaks  that  usher  in  the 
?ning,  as  it  onward  goes,  [day ; 

ts  very  centre  glows 

the  warm,  cheering  light,  the  coming  sun 
passing  ChriBtian's  soul,  [bestows : 

g  the  celestial  goal, 

;r  and  brighter  grows,  till  God  illumes  the 
whole. 

neath  thy  noontide  sky, 
hady  slope  I  lie, 
ng  fancy  ample  play ; 
icre's  not  more  blest  than  I, 
of  Adam's  race  to-day. 
neath  thy  noontide  sky ! 
how  beautiful !  how  clear 
3d  or  mist  the  atmosphere ! 
s  glory  greets  the  eye ! 
&  calm,  or  quiet  stir, 
d'er  Nature's  worshipper— 
yet  so  eloquent, 
re  feel  'tis  heaven-sent ! 
g  thoughts,  that  long  have  slumbered, 
i-dimm'd  and  earth-encomber'd— 
^  soul  and  sense  away, 
el  in  the  perfect  day 

'waits  us,  when  we  shall  for  aye      [day ! 
1  this  darksome  dust — this  priMn-house  of 

neath  thy  evening  sky, 
lirecEe  that  wanders  by 


But  hath  swept  the  green  earth's  bosom ; 
Rifling  the  rich  grape-vine  blossom. 
Dallying  with  the  aimplest  flower 
In  mossy  nook  and  rosy  bower ; 
To  the  perfumed  green-house  straying. 
And  with  rich  exotics  playing ; 
Then,  unsated,  sweeping  over 
Banks  of  thyme,  and  fields  of  clover ! 
Out  beneath  thy  evening  sky. 
Groups  of  children  caper  by, 
Crown'd  with  flowers,  and  rush  along 
With  joyous  laugh,  and  shout,  and  song. 
Flashing  eye,  and  radiant  check. 
Spirits  all  unsunn'd  Itespeak. 
They  are  in  life's  May-month  houra, 
And  those  wild  bursts  of  joy,  what  are  they  but 
life's  flowers  ? 

Would  that  thou  couldst  last  for  aye, 

Merry,  ever-merry  May ! 

Made  of  sun-gleams,  shade,  and  showers. 

Bursting  buds,  and  breathing  flowers ; 

Dripping-lock'd,  and  rosy-vested, 

Violet-slipper'd,  rainbow-crested ; 

Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 

Festoon'd  with  the  dewy  vine : 

Merry,  ever-merry  May, 

Would  that  thou  couldst  last  for  aye ! 


OUR  EARLY  DAYS. 

Oan  early  days ! — How  oflen  back 
We  turn  on  life's  bewildering  track. 
To  where,  o'er  hill  and  valley,  plays 
The  sunlight  of  our  early  days ! 

A  boy — ^my  truant  steps  were  seen 

Where  streams  were  bright,  and  meadows  green 

Where  flowers,  in  beauty  and  perfume, 

Breathed  ever  of  the  Eden-bloom; 

And  birds,  abroad  in  the  free  wind, 

Sang,  as  they  left  the  earth  behind 

And  wing'd  their  joyous  way  above. 

Of  Eden-pcace,  and  Eden-love. 

That  life  was  of  the  soul,  as  well 

As  of  the  outward  visible ; 

And  now,  its  streams  are  dry ;  and  sere 

And  brown  its  meadows  all  appear ; 

Gone  are  its  flowera ;  its  bird's  glad  voice 

But  seldom  bids  my  heart  rejoice ; 

And,  like  the  mist  as  comes  the  dsy. 

Its  Eden-glories  roll  away. 

A  youth — the  mountain-torrent  made 
The  music  which  my  soul  obey'd. 
To  shun  the  crowded  ways  of  men, 
And  seek  the  old  tradition'd  glen. 
Where,  through  the  dim,  uncertain  light. 
Moved  many  an  ever-changing  sprite. 
Alone  the  splinter'd  crag  to  dare, 
While  trooping  shadows  fill'd  the  air. 
And  quicken'd  fancy  many  a  form 
Traced  vaguely  in  the  gathering  storm. 
To  tread  the  forest's  lone  arcadea, 
And  dream  of  dVieiwoodi^a  ^«o^\q\  iitAi^»a« 
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And  Windsor's  haunted  »  alleys  green** 
"  Dingle"  and  «« bosky  bourn"  between, 
Till  buret  upon  my  raptured  glance 
The  whole  wide  realm  of  Ok!  Romance: 
Such  was  the  life  I  lived — a  youth ! 
But  vanishM,  at  the  touch  of  Truth, 
And  never  to  be  known  agen, 
Is  all  that  made  my  being  then. 

A  man — ^the  thirst  for  fame  was  mine. 

And  bow'd  me  at  Ambition's  shrine, 

Among  the  votaries  who  have  given 

Time,  health,  hope,  peace— and  madly  striven. 

Ay,  madly !  for  that  which,  when  found. 

Is  oflenest  but  an  empty  sound. 

And  I  have  worehipp*d  !^ven  yet 

Mine  eye  is  on  the  idol  set ; 

But  it  hath  found  so  much  to  be 

But  hollowness  and  mockery, 

That  from  its  worahip  oil  it  turns 

To  where  a  light  intenser  bums. 

Before  whose  radiance,  pure  and  warm, 

Ambition's  star  must  cease  to  charm. 


Our  early  days ! — ^They  haunt  us  i 
Bright  star-gleams  on  life's  silent  river, 
Which  pierce  the  shadows,  deep  and  dun, 
That  bar  e'en  manhood's  noonday  aun. 
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THE  LABOURER. 

Stakd  up — erect !     Thou  hast  the  form. 
And  likeness  of  thy  God  ! — who  more  1 

A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  1 — Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among; 

As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 

That  with  Creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 

The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by. 

With  proud  step  and  averted  eyel 
Nay !  nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast. 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thcel 
A  feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No : — ^uncurb'd  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect. 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  thus  check'd ; 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot : 
Thy  labour  and  thy  life  accursed. 
O,  stand  erect !  and  from  them  bunt ! 

And  longer  aufier  not ! 


Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy! 

The  great !— what  better  they  th 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  1 
Has  GroD  with  equal  favonra  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not — *tis  bat  d 
Nor  place— uncertain  as  the  wind 
But  that  Uiou  hast,  which,  with  thy  m 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban. 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  Gob, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then :  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod! 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  THEWESl 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

Stout-hearted  dames  were  they; 
With  nerve  to  wield  the  battle-brand, 

And  join  the  border-fray. 
Our  rough  land  had  no  braver. 

In  its  days  of  blood  and  strife- 
Aye  ready  for  severest  toil. 

Aye  free  to  peril  life. 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-Iand ! 

On  old  Kentucky's  soil 
How  shared  they,  wiUi  each  dauntlea 

War's  tempest  and  life's  toil ! 
They  shrank  not  from  the  foeman— 

Tliey  quail'd  not  in  the  fight — 
But  cheer'd  their  husbands  through  tl 

And  soothed  them  through  the  i 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 
Their  bosoms  pillow'd  men ! 

And  proud  were  they  by  such  to  stan 
In  hammock,  fort,  or  glen. 

To  load  the  sure,  old  rifle- 
To  run  the  leaden  ball^ 

To  watch  a  battling  husband's  pkee, 
And  fill  it,  should  he  fidl : 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

Such  were  their  daily  deeds. 
Their  monument! — ^where  does  it  star 

Their  epitaph ! — who  retds  1 
No  braver  dames  had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome-— 
Tct  who  or  lauds  or  honours  them, 

E'en  in  their  own  green  home  ! 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

T^ey  sleep  in  unknown  graves : 
And  had  they  borne  and  nursed  a  ban 

Of  ingrates,  or  of  slaves. 
They  had  not  been  more  neglected ! 

But  their  graves  shall  yet  be  fom 
And  their  monuments  dot  here  and  tli 

<«The  Dark  and  Bloody  Gnrand. 
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n  Wekdkll  Holkes  is  a  ion  of  the  late 
ffoLMXs,  D.  D^  and  was  bom  at  Cam- 
[aKsachusetts,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
1H09.  He  received  his  early  education 
liilips  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Har- 
versity  in  1825.  On  being  graduated  he 
ced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  relinquished 
)ne  year's  appplication,  for  the  more  con- 
arsuit  of  medicine,  to  which  he  devoted 
with  ardour  and  industry.  For  the  more 
il  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  visited 
in  the  spring  of  1833,  passing  the  princi- 
on  of  his  residence  abroad  at  Paris,  where 
ided  the  hospitals,  acquired  an  intimate 
ge  of  the  language,  and  became  personally 
ed  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  phy  si- 
France. 

turned  to  Boston  near  the  close  of  1835, 
he  following  spring  commenced  the  prac- 
nedicine  in  that  city.  In  the  autumn  of 
3  year  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the  Phi 
ppa  Society  of  Harvard  University,  which 
ived  with  extraordinary  and  merited  ap- 

In  1838  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Anat- 
Physiology  in  the  medical  institution  con- 
tith  Dartmouth  College,  but  resigned  the 
his  marriage,  two  years  afterward.  De- 
ll his  attention  to  his  profession,  he  soon 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  in  1847 
-eded  Dr.  Wabbsn  as  Professor  of  Anato- 
e  medical  department  of  Harvard  Universi- 
principal  medical  writings  are  comprised  in 
piston  Prize  Essays,"**  Lectures  on  Popular 
IS  in  Medicine,"  and  the"  Theory  and  Prac- 
himselfandDr.BioELOw.  Hisothercom- 
s  in  prose  consist  of  occasional  addresses, 
era  in  the  North  American  Review, 
iarlier  poems  of  Dr.  Holmes  appeared  in 
)olIegian."*  They  were  little  less  distin- 
for  correct  and  melodious  versification  than 
3  recent  and  most  elaborate  productions. 
;tnicted  attention  by  their  humour  and  ori- 
,  and  were  widely  republished  in  the  peri- 

But  a  small  portion  of  them  have  been 
under  his  proper  signature. 
31a  small  volume  appeared  in  Boston,  en- 
Illustrations  of  the  Athensum  Gallery  of 
^'*  and  composed  of  metrical  pieces,  chiefly 
,  written  by  Dr.  Holxss  and  Epes  Sab- 
It  embraced  many  of  our  author's  best  hu- 
verses,  afterward  printed  among  his  ao- 


CoUefian"  was  a  monthly  miscellany  published 
f  tbo  andsrgradnatefl  at  Cambridge.  Amonf  the 
«ro  HoLMBS,  the  late  Willum  H.  Simmons,  who 
naembered  for  hia  admirable  lectures  on  the  poets 
ffs  of  England,  and  John  O.  Sascent,  who  has 
ted  himsalf  as  a  lawyer  and  as  apolitical  writer. 


knowledged  works.  His  «  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Es- 
say," was  delivered  before  a  literary  society  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  in 
its  versification  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  poem 
written  in  this  country.  It  relates  to  the  nature 
and  offices  of  poetry,  and  is  itself  a  series  of  bril- 
liant illustrations  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  an  ex- 
pression. Of  the  universality  of  the  poetical  feel- 
ing he  says : — 

There  breathes  no  being  bat  has  some  pretence 
To  that  fine  instinct  call'd  poetic  sense ; 
The  rudest  savage,  roaming  thnmgh  the  wild. 
The  simplest  rustic,  bending  o'er  his  child. 
The  infant,  listening  to  the  warbling  bird, 
The  mother,  smiling  at  its  half-formed  word } 
The  freeman,  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land ; 
The  slave,  who,  slumbering  on  his  rusted  chahi. 
Dreams  of  the  palm-trees  on  his  burning  plain  i 
The  hot-cheek'd  reveller,  tossing  down  the  wine, 
To  Join  the  cliorus  pealing  **  Auld  lang  syne ;" 
The  gentle  maid,  whose  azure  eye  grows  dim. 
While  Heaven  is  listening  to  her  evening  hymn  { 
The  Jewell'd  beauty,  when  her  steps  draw  near 
The  circling  dance  and  dazzling  chandelier; 
E'en  trembling  age,  when  spring's  renewing  air 
Waves  the  thm  ringlets  of  his  silver'd  hair— 
All,  all  are  glowing  with  die  Inward  flame, 
Whose  wider  halo  wreathes  the  poet's  name. 
While,  nnembalm'd,  the  silent  dreamer  dies, 
His  memory  passing  with  his  smiles  and  sighs! 

The  poet,  he  contends,  is 

He,  whose  thoughts  differing  not  in  shape,  but  dren. 
What  others  feel,  more  fitly  can  express. 

In  another  part  of  the  essay  is  the  following 
fine  description  of  the  different  English  measures : 

Poets,  like  pahaters,  their  machinery  claim. 
And  verse  bestows  the  varnish  and  the  frame; 
Our  grating  English,  whose  Teutonic  Jar 
Shakes  tlie  rack'd  axle  of  Art*s  rattling  car. 
Fits  like  Mosaic  in  the  lines  that  gird 
Fast  in  its  place  each  many-angled  word ; 
From  Saxon  lips  Anachrcon's  numbers  glide. 
As  once  they  melted  on  the  Teian  tide, 
And,  fresh  transAued,  the  Iliad  thrills  again 
From  Albion's  clifiTs  as  o'er  Achaia's  plain ; 
The  proud  heroic,  witbita  pulse-like  beat. 
Rings  like  the  cymbals,  clashing  as  they  meet ; 
The  sweet  Spenserian,  gathering  as  it  flows, 
Sweeps  gently  onward  to  its  dying  close, 
Where  waves  on  waves  in  long  succession  pour, 
Till  the  ninth  billow  melts  along  the  shore; 
The  lonely  spirit  of  the  mourn  ftU  lay, 
"WHiich  lives  immortal  in  the  verse  of  Gray, 
In  sable  plumage  slowly  driAs  along. 
On  eagle  pinion,  through  the  air  of  song ; 
The  glittering  lyric  bounds  elastic  by, 
With  flashing  ringlets  and  exulting  eye. 
While  every  image,  in  her  airy  whirl. 
Gleams  like  a  diamond  on  a  dancing  girl ! 

In  1843  Dr.  Holmes  published  «  Terpsichore," 
a  poem  read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  in  that  year;  and  in  1846,  **  Ura- 
nia, a  Rhymed  Lesson "  ^lonoxiiticft^  \s«jtfst^  ^^^a 
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Mercantile  Library  Association.  The  last  is  a 
collection  of  brilliant  thoughts,  with  many  local 
alluRJons,  ill  compact  but  flowing  and  harmonious 
vcrsificHtion.  and  is  the  longest  poem  Dr.  IIolmks 
has  publieihed  since  the  appearance  of  his  **  Metri- 
cal Essay"  in  1835. 

Dr.  HoLMKS  is  a  poet  of  art  and  humour  and 
genial  sentiment,  with  a  style  remarkable  for  its 
punty,  ternencss,  and  point,  and  for  an  exquisite 


finish  and  grace.  His  Ijnica  rinpr  and  spar) 
cataracts  of  silver,  and  his  aerioua  piece*- 
cessful  in  their  way  as   those   mirthfol  in 

his  muse  for  which  he  in  best  known arr 

attention  by  touches  of  the  most  genuine 
and  tenderness.  All  his  poeoas  illustrate  a 
feeling,  and  have  in  them  a  current  of  go^ 
the  more  charming  because  somewhat  out  < 
ion  now  in  works  of  imagination  and  fane 


ON  LENDING  A  PUNCH-BOWL. 

This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine — it  tells  of  good 

old  times — 
Of  joyous  days,  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christ- 
mas chimes ; 
They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave, 

and  true, 
That  dippM  their  ladle  in  the  punch  when  this  old 

bowl  was  new. 
A  Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar — so  runs  the 

ancient  tale ; 
'T  was  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm 

was  like  a  flail ; 
And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear 

his  strength  should  fail, 
He  wiped  bis  brow,  and  qualTd  a  cup  of  good  old 

Flemish  ale. 
'T  was  purcliased  by  an  English  squire  to  please 

his  loving  dame, 
Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for 

the  same ; 
And  oft,  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was 

found, 
'T  was  fiU'd  with  caudle  spicod  and  hot,  and  handed 

smoking  round. 
But,  changing  hands,  it  reach*d  at  length  a  Puritan 

divine, 
Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine, 
But  hated  punch  and  prelacy ;  and  so  it  was,  per- 
haps, 
He  went  to  Lcyden,  where  he  found  conventicles 

and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  what*s  next :  it  left 
the  Dutchman's  shore 

With  those  that  in  the  May-Flower  came — a  hun- 
dred souls  and  more — 

Along  with  all  the  furniture,  to  fill  their  new 
abodes — 

To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred loads. 

'Twas  on  a  dreary  winter's  eve,  the  night  was 
closing  dim, 

When  old  Milks  Sta^dish  took  the  bowl,  and 
fiU'd  it  to  the  brim ; 

The  little  captain  stood  and  stirr'd  the  posset  with 
his  sword. 

And  all  his  sturdy  men-at-arms  were  ranged  about 
the  board. 

He  pour'd  tlie  fiery  Hollands  in — the  man  that 
never  fear'd — 

He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped 
his  yellow  beard : 


And  one  by  one  the  musketeers — the  mt 

fought  and  pray'd — 
All  drank  as  'twere  their  mother's  milk,  a 

a  man  afraid. 
That  night,  aflrighted  from  his  nest,  the  sen 

eagle  flew : 
He  heard  the  Pequot*8  ringing  whoop,  the  s 

wild  halloo; 
And  there  the  sachem  leam*d  the  rule  he 

to  kiih  and  kin : 
**  Run  from  the  white  man  whenjou  find  he 

of  Hollands  gin !" 

A  hundred  years,  and  fifty  more,  had  sprea 

leaves  and  snows, 
A  thousand  rubs  had  flatten'd  down  ead 

cherub's  nose; 
When  once  again  the  bowl  was  fiU'd,  but 

mirth  or  joy — 
T  was  mingled  by  a  mother's  hand  to  clii 

parting  boy. 

"Drink,  John,"  she  said,  *< 'twill  do  you  good 

child,  you'll  never  bear 
This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  th 

ni^ht  air ; 
And  if— God  bless  me — ^you  were  hurt,  't 

keep  away  the  chilL" 
80  JoHir  did  drink — and  well  he  wrough 

night  at  Bunker's  hill  I 

I  tell  you.  there  was  generous  warmth  in  ^m 

English  cheer ; 
I  tell  you,  'twas  a  pleasant  thought  to  dn 

symbol  here. 
'T is  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess:  hast  tl 

drunken  soul ! 
Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull — not  in  my 

bowl ! 

I  love  the  memoiy  of  the  past — its  press'd  vc 

grant  flowers — 
The  mos»  that  clothes  its  broken  walla,  the  i' 

its  towers — 
Nay,  this  poor  bauble   it  bequeath'd :  my 

grow  moist  and  dim. 
To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  d: 

around  its  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honest  cup,  and  bear  it  str 

to  me; 
The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whateVr  the  ]i<|u 
And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  face  protect  me 

the  sin 
That  dooms  one  to  those  dreadful  words — ' 

dear,  where  have  you  been  ?" 
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LEXINGTON. 

WJ.T  the  mist  o*er  the  meadow  was  creeping, 
right  on  the  dewy  buds  gliaten*d  the  sun, 
en  from  his  couch — while  bis  children  were 

sleeping — 
oee  the  bold  reliol  and  shoulder'd  his  gun. 

Waving  her  gulden  veil 

Over  the  silent  dale, 
he  U>ok*d  the  morning  on  cottage  and  spire; 

Hu»h*d  was  his  parting  sigh. 

While  from  his  noble  eye 
(h'd  the  last  sparkle  of  Liberty's  fire. 

the  smooth  green  where  the  fresh  leaf  is  s])ring- 
alml y  the  first-born  of  glory  have  met :  [ing 
k  !  the  death-volley  around  them  is  ringing — 
ook !  with  their  life-blood  the  young  grass  is  wet. 

Faint  is  the  feeble  breath. 

Murmuring  low  in  death — 
II  to  our  sons  how  their  fathers  have  died ;" 

Nerveless  the  iron  hand, 

Raised  for  its  native  land, 
by  the  weapon  that  gleams  at  its  side. 

:  the  hillsides  the  wild  knell  is  tolling, 
rom  their  fur  hamlets  the  yeomanry  come ; 
iro*  the  storm-clouds  the  thunder-burst  rolling, 
Irclcs  the  beat  of  the  mustering  drum. 

Fast  on  the  soldier's  path 

Darken  the  waves  of  wrath ; 
I  have  they  gathered,  and  loud  shall  they  fall : 

Red  glares  the  musket's  flash, 

Sharp  rings  the  rifle's  crash, 
in?  and  clanging  from  thicket  and  wall. 

y  the  pin  me  of  the  horseman  was  dancing, 
ever  to  shadow  his  cold  brow  again ; 
idly  at  morning  the  war-steed  was  prancing, 
»eking  and  panting  he  droops  on  the  rein; 

Pale  is  the  lip  of  scorn. 

Voiceless  the  trumpet-horn 
I  is  the  silken-fring'd  red  cross  on  high ; 

Many  a  belted  breast 

Low  on  the  turf  shall  rest, 
the  dark  hunters  the  herd  have  passed  by. 

v-girdled  crags  where  the  hoarse  wind  is  raving, 
x:ks  where  the  weary  floods  murmur  and  wail, 
Is  where  the  fern  by  the  furrow  is  waving, 
selM  with  the  echoes  that  rode  on  the  gale ; 

Far  as  the  tempest  thrills 

Over  the  darkenM  hills, 
as  the  sunshine  streams  over  the  plain, 

Roused  by  the  tyrant  band, 

Woke  all  the  mighty  land, 
ed  for  battle,  from  mountain  to  main. 

n  be  the  graves  where  her  martyrs  are  lying ! 
.roudless  and  tombless  they  sunk  to  their  re&t ; 
le  o'er  their  ashes  the  starry  fold  flying, 
^raps  the  proud  eagle  they  roused  from  his  nest 

Borne  on  her  northern  pine. 

Long  o*er  the  foaming  brine 
ad  her  broad  banner  to  storm  and  to  sun ; 

Heaven  keep  her  ever  free 

Wide  as  u  or  land  ond  sea 

Is  the  fair  emblem  her  heroes  have  won ! 
27 


A  SONG  OF  OTHER  D.\Y8. 

As  o*er  the  glacier's  froien  sheet 

Breathes  sofl  tlie  Alpine  rose. 
So,  through  life's  desert  springing  sweot, 

The  flower  of  friendship  grows ; 
And  as,  where'er  the  roses  grow. 

Some  rain  or  dew  descends, 
'T  is  Nature's  law  that  wine  should  flow 

To  wet  the  lips  of  friends. 

Then  once  again,  before  we  part, 
My  empty  glass  shall  ring; 

And  he  that  has  the  warmest  heart 
Shall  loudest  laugh  and  sing. 

They  say  we  were  not  born  to  eat ; 

But  gray-haired  sages  think 
It  means — **  Be  moderate  in  your  meat. 

And  partly  Uve  to  drink." 
For  baser  tribes  the  rivers  flow 

That  know  not  wine  or  song; 
Man  wants  but  little  drink  below, 

But  wants  that  little  strong. 
Then  once  again,  dec. 

If  one  bright  drop  is  like  the  gem 

l*hat  decks  a  monarch's  crown, 
One  goblet  holds  a  diadem 

Of  rubies  melted  down  ! 
A  fig  for  Cesar's  blazing  brow. 

But  like  the  Egyptian  queen, 
Bid  each  dissolving  jewel  glow 

My  thirsty  lips  between. 
Then  once  again,  dec 

The  Grecian's  mound,  the  Roman's  urn. 

Are  silent  when  we  call. 
Yet  still  the  purple  grapes  return 

To  cluster  on  the  wall ; 
It  was  a  bright  Immortal's  head 

They  circled  with  the  vine. 
And  o'er  their  best  and  bravest  dead 

They  pour'd  the  dark-red  wine. 
Then  once  again,  drc. 

Methinks  o'er  every  sparkling  glass 

Young  Ebos  waves  his  wings, 
And  echoes  o'er  its  dimples  pass 

From  dead  Aitacrsost's  strings; 
And,  tossing  round  its  beaded  brim 

Their  locks  of  floating  gobl. 
With  bacchant  dance  and  choral  hymn 

Return  the  nymphs  of  old. 
Then  once  again,  dec 

A  welcome,  then,  to  joy  and  mirth. 

From  hearts  as  fresh  as  ours. 
To  scatter  o'er  the  dust  of  earth 

Their  sweetly  mingled  flowers ; 
Tib  Wisdom  self  the  cup  that  fills, 

In  spite  of  Folly's  frown ; 
And  Nature,  from  her  vine-clad  hills, 

That  rains  her  life-blood  down ! 

Then  once  again,  before  we  part. 
My  empty  glass  shall  ring; 

And  he  that  has  the  waxm««XVA«:!^ 
BhaU  \oudcal  \a>i^  axA  voii,. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  CtttfRCHTARI), 

OiTK  ancient  chtuch  !  iU  It^lj  towers 

Bcnpatb  tbfi  li>fUi^r  nyke^ 
I»  ihadow'd  when  the  auiiBel  hofur 

Cbthea  Uu  toll  Bhafl  in  firai 
It  fiinka  tx^yond  the  dwrtant  eye^ 

Jjou;^  ere  the  guttering  vnne, 
Higfa  whrfiting'  in  the  weKtern  sky, 

Ha£  faded  o*er  Ihc  pluii< 


Like  Ben  title]  nnd  tiqn,  Uiej  keep 

Their  vigil  on  Uie  greeti; 
One  Beera«  to  gujirdt  and  ono  lo 

The  dead  that  lie  between  ; 
And  both  mil  out»  so  full  ojid  near, 

Their  music'a  mingling  wuvefl. 
They  ftliake  tlie  gnua,  whose  pennonM 

Leaiu  on  the  Darrow  graveii 


The  itranger  parts  the  flaunting  weed*, 

Whfl«B  tceda  tho  wind*  have  mitowu. 
So  thick  beneath  the  lioe  lie  read«. 

They  ihftde  the  pculptured  stone; 
The  child  unvcila  hia  cluster  d  brs>Wj 

And  ponders  for  a  while 
The  g^Ten  willow'B  pen  Jen  t  bough. 

Or  rudest  chenib*<  smile' 

But  whftt  to  them  the  dirge,  the  knell ! 

These  were  the  mourner^  s  share ; 
The  sullen  '^kng,  whose  heavy  swell 

Thrfbtp*d  through  Uie  beating  air; 
The  rattling  cord, — ihe  rolling  §1000^ — 

The  shelving  «and  Ih^ii  slidf 
Aadp  f^r  beneath,  with  hollow  tone 

Rung  on  the  coBn*a  M* 

The  sJnmbcrer's  mound  grows  fresh  and  green, 

Then  slowly  disappears ; 
The  mosses  errep,  the  gray  stones  lean. 

Earth  hides  his  date  and  ymn% 
But,  long  iKsftJfe  tho  once-loved  name 

I«  Hunk  or  worn  away, 
Pfo  lip  *he  silent  duet  may  claim, 

Tlint  pre^s'd  the  breathing  clay. 

Go  whpre  the  nneient  pathway  guides, 

See  where  our  nires  laid  down 
Their  emULng  babea.  their  cheriflh'd  bndOf 

The  patmrcha  of  the  town ; 
Ha*t  thou  a  tear  for  buried  love  T 

A  sigh  for  tranident  power  T 
AH  that  a  century  left  above^ 

Oo,  read  it  in  an  nour  I 

The  Indian'^  shaft,  the  Briton *9  b«U, 

The  sabie^H  thirsting  edgCt 
The  hot  shclj,  itbatterinij  in  ita  fall, 

The  bayonet's  rending  wetlge, — 
Here  acatter'J  deslli ;  ji^t  arek  the  spot, 

Ko  trace  lliine  eye  can  sec, 
No  altiiT, — and  tbey  need  it  not 

Who  leave  their  children  free  I 

Look  wheie  the  turbid  ratn^drops  stand 
In  manr  a  chiaeird  equare, 


The  knightly  cre*t,  the  shield,  the  1 
Of  honoured  name*  were  theft 

Alai  1  for  evc>7  tear  la  dried 

Those  blaz^inM  tablets  knfir. 

Safe  when  the  icy  marble*«  dJs 
Drips  with  the  evening dtfir. 

Or  gn£e  upon  yon  pilUrM  Hm\* 

The  empty  urn  of  pride ; 
There  stands  lh«  goblet  snd  the  ^r 

What  need  of  mora  bendo  1 
Where  Uvea  the  memory  of  the  Je"!' 

Who  made  thctr  tomb  a  toj- 
Whose  ashes  pr^a  that  nsraeUii  ^ 

Go,  ik&k  the  village  boy! 

Lean  oVr  the  slender  western  Tillf 

Ye  evcr-ruaming  giri» ; 
The  bfeath  that  bids  the  blo«omf*31 

May  lift  your  floating  caTl«t 
To  iwoep  the  ^mple  Unea  that  trll 

An  eiile*^  data  and  doom ; 
And  sigh,  for  where  M«  daughwts^ 

They  wreathe  die  stranKi?T*W 

And  one  amid  thcf^  shades  was  btf 

Beneath  this  turf  who  Uw^ 
Once  lieaming  as  the  ^mme?a  mc 

That  closed  her  gentle  cyti  \ 
If  ainleu  angel  i  love  as  wc. 

Who  stood  thy  prave  beside. 
Three  seraph  welcomes  wtutfd  thf 

The  daughter,  «bter,  bride  1 

I  wandcf'd  to  thy  buried  mound. 

When  earth  was  bid,  below 
The  level  of  the  gbring  ground. 

Choked  to  it^  gtitcs  with  sno 
And  when  with  summer'a  fltneeij 

The  lake  of  verdure  rolfd, 
Aa  if  ji  Sulla  n's  wbite^rolK?d  alavcv 

Had  aeatter^d  pearls  and  gvid 

Nay,  the  soft  pinionn  of  the  air. 

That  lifla  IbU  tn^mbling  tone, 
Its  breath  of  love  may  almoad  beai 

To  kifls  thy  fuopral-stone ; 
Andt  now  tliy  amllea  have  paasM  1 

For  all  the  joy  they  gave, 
May  nweetest  dews  and  wamM*st  r 

Ijio  on  tliinc  early  grave  I 

When  damps  beneath,  and  Rtonns 

Have  bow'd  these  fragile  towi 
8till  oVf  the  gmvea  yon  toenst-gio 

^bnU  lowing  its  orient  0owera 
And  I  would  af  k  no  mouldering  b 

If  oVr  thid  bumble  hiic^ 
Which  breathrd  a  sigh  oV^r  othef'"! 

Might  caU  a  tear  on  mine. 

*Tb«toiiibof  the  Vass^ll  futnUy  Li  nua 
■tonetitiieL,tiiprvinH  hyUv^  i-iUirff.in^l 
bnl  ihi  ■euiptiinerl  rHif  Hi fiftbt  tr^bleiavA 
5i}f,--whleh  de!ti|nate<l  a  powerful  tkmO, 
fi5tfntT*Ti, 

tT>ifl  etUe  referrfld  ta  inthb  atenniv 
HopAear,  bi  Noranndj. 
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AN  EVENING  THOUGHT. 

WBITTEir   AT  SEA. 

It  sometimes  in  the  dark-blue  eye, 

Or  in  the  deep-red  wine, 
Ot  soothed  by  gentlest  melody, 

Still  warms  this  heart  of  mine, 
ITet  something  colder  in  the  blood. 
And  calmer  in  the  brain, 
IFaTe  whisper'd  that  my  youth's  bright  flood 
dbbs,  not  to  flow  again. 

ir  by  Helvetia's  azure  lake, 

Or  Arno's  yellow  stream, 
Eacli  star  of  memory  could  awake, 

^8  in  my  first  young  dream, 
^  Icjio^w^  that  when  mine  eye  shall  greet 

nPhe  hill-sides  bleak  and  bare, 
'^^at.  gird  my  home,  it  will  not  meet 

2VIy  childhood's  sunsets  there. 

^>  ^^Hen  Iotb's  first,  sweet,  stolen  kiss 

^um'd  on  my  boyish  brow, 
^«w  that  young  forehead  worn  as  this  ! 

"Was  that  flush'd  cheek  as  nowt 
^^^ere  that  wild  pulse  and  throbbing  heart 
Like  these,  which  vainly  strive, 
^  thankless  strains  of  soull^  art, 
To  dream  themselves  alive  1 

Alas !  the  morning  dew  is  gone. 

Gone  ere  the  full  of  day ; 
Life's  iron  fetter  still  is  on. 

Its  wreaths  all  torn  away ; 
Happy  if  still  some  casual  hour 

Can  warm  the  fading  shrine. 
Too  soon  to  chill  beyond  the  power 

Of  love,  or  song,  or  wine ! 


LA  GRISETTE. 

Ah,  Clsxeitce  !  when  I  saw  thee  last 

Trip  down  the  Rue  de  Seine, 
And  turning,  when  thy  form  had  pass'd, 

I  said,  «  We  meet  again," — 
I  dream'd  not  in  that  idle  glance 

Thy  latest  image  came, 
And  only  left  to  memory*s  trance 

A  shadow  and  a  name. 

The  few  strange  words  my  lips  had  tanght 

Thy  timid  voice  to  speak; 
Their  gentler  sighs,  which  often  brought 

Fresh  roses  to  thy  cheek; 
The  trailing  of  thy  long,  loose  hair 

Bent  o'er  my  couch  of  pain, 
All,  all  retum'd,  more  sweet,  more  fair; 

O,  had  we  met  again ! 

I  walk'd  where  saint  and  virgin  keep 

The  vigil  lights  of  Heaven, 
I  knew  that  thou  hadst  woes  to  weep, 

And  sins  to  be  forgiven ; 
I  watchM  where  Gekxtikti  was  laid, 

I  knelt  by  Mabt's  shrine. 
Beside  me  low,  soft  voices  pray*d ; 

Alas!  but  where  was  thittet 


And  when  the  morning  sun  was  bright. 

When  wind  and  wave  were  calm. 
And  flamed,  |n  thousand-tinted  light, 

The  rose*  of  Notre  Dame, 
I  wander'd  through  the  haunts  of  men. 

From  Boulevard  to  Quai, 
Till,  frowning  o'er  Saint  Etienne, 

The  Pantheon's  shadow  lay. 

In  vain,  in  vain ;  we  meet  no  more, 

Nor  dream  what  fates  liefall ; 
And  long  upon  the  stranger's  shore 

My  voice  on  thee  may  call. 
When  years  have  clothed  the  line  in  moss 

That  tells  thy  name  and  days. 
And  withered,  on  thy  simple  cross. 

The  wreaths  of  Pere-la-Choiae ! 


THE  TREADMILL  SONG. 

Ths  stars  arc  rolling  in  the  sky, 

The  earth  rolls  on  below. 
And  we  can  feel  the  rattling  wheel 

Revolving  as  we  go. 
Then  tread  away,  my  gallant  boys. 

And  make  the  axle  fly ; 
Why  should  not  wheels  go  round  about 

Like  planets  in  the  sky  1 

Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  duck-lcgg'd  man. 

And  stir  your  solid  pegs ; 
Arouse,  arouse,  my  gawky  friend. 

And  shake  your  spidcr-lcgs ; 
What  though  you're  awkward  at  the  trade! 

There's  time  enough  to  learn, — 
So  lean  upon  the  rail,  my  lad, 

And  take  another  turn. 

They  've  built  us  up  a  noble  wall, 

To  keep  the  vulgar  out ; 
We've  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 

But  just  to  walk  about ; 
So  faster,  now,  you  middle  men. 

And  try  to  beat  the  ends: — 
It's  pleasant  work  to  ramble  round 

Among  one's  honest  friends. 

Here,  tread  upon  the  long  man's  toes. 

He  sha'n't  be  lazy  here  ; 
And  punch  the  little  fellow's  ribs. 

And  tweak  that  lubber's  ear ; 
He's  lost  them  both ;  don't  pull  his  hair. 

Because  he  wears  a  scratch. 
But  poke  him  in  the  farther  eye, 

That  isn't  in  the  patch. 

Hark!  fellows,  there's  the  supper-bell, 

And  so  our  work  is  done ; 
It's  pretty  sport, — suppose  we  take 

A  round  or  two  for  fun ! 
If  ever  they  should  turn  mo  out. 

When  I  have  better  grown, 
Now,  hang  me,  but  I  mean  to  have 

A  treadmill  of  my  own ! 

♦  ClTCu\aT-tia\iied  wV[i4on»*  %x%  tJ8J\«ftiTW«a 
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DEPARTED  DAYS. 

Yb8,  dear,  departed,  cherishM  days. 

Could  Memory's  hand  restore 
Your  morning  light,  your  evening  rays, 

From  Time's  gray  urn  once  more,— 
Then  might  this  restless  heart  be  still, 

This  straining  eye  might  close, 
And  Hope  her  fainting  pinions  fold. 

While  the  fair  phantoms  rose. 

But,  like  a  child  in  ocean's  arms. 

We  strive  against  the  stream. 
Each  moment  further  from  the  shore, 

Where  life's  young  fountains  gleam — 
Each  moment  fainter  wave  the  fields. 

And  wilder  rolls  the  sea ; 
The  mist  grows  dark — the  sun  goes  down^ 

Day  breaks — and  where  are  we  t 


THE  DILEMMA. 

Now,  by  the  blessed  Paphian  queen. 
Who  heaves  the  breast  of  sweet  sixteen ; 
By  every  name  I  cut  on  bark 
Before  my  morning-star  grew  dark ; 
By  Hymen's  torch,  by  Cupid's  dart. 
By  all  that  thrills  the  beating  heart ; 
I'he  bright,  black  eye,  the  melting  blue,— 
I  cannot  choose  between  the  two. 

I  had  a  vision  in  my  dreams; 
I  saw  a  row  of  twenty  beams ; 
From  every  beam  a  rope  was  hung. 
In  every  rope  a  lover  swung. 
I  ask'd  the  hue  of  every  eye 
That  bade  each  luckless  lover  die ; 
Ten  livid  lips  said,  heavenly  blue. 
And  ten  accused  the  darker  hue. 

I  afik'd  a  matron,  which  she  deem'd 
With  fail  est  light  of  beauty  beam'd ; 
She  answer'd,  some  thought  both  were  faiiv— 
Give  her  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
I  miprht  have  liked  her  judgment  well. 
But  a»  she  spoke,  she  rung  the  bell. 
And  all  her  girls,  nor  small  nor  few, 
Came  marching  in — their  eyes  were  blue. 

I  ask'd  a  maiden ;  back  she  flung 
The  locks  that  round  her  forehead  hung. 
And  turn'd  her  eye,  a  glorious  one. 
Bright  as  a  diamond  in  the  sun. 
On  me,  until,  beneath  its  rays, 
I  felt  as  if  my  hair  would  blaze ; 
She  liked  all  eyes  but  eyes  of  green ; 
She  look'd  at  me ;  what  could  she  mean  1 

Ah !  many  lids  Love  lurks  between, 
Nor  heeds  the  colouring  of  his  screen ; 
And  when  his  random  arrows  fly. 
The  victim  falls,  but  knows  not  why. 
Gaze  not  upon  his  shield  of  jet. 
The  shafl  upon  the  string  is  set ; 
Look  not  beneath  his  azure  veil. 
Though  every  limb  were  cased  in  msiL 


Well,  both  might  make  a  martyr  h 
The  chain  that  bound  him  to  the  il 
And  both,  with  but  a  single  ray. 
Can  melt  our  very  hewts  away; 
And  both,  when  baUmoed,  hai^  a 
To  stir  the  scales,  or  rock  the  bom 
But  that  is  dearest,  all  the  while, 
That  wears  for  lu  the  sweetest  smil 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  WATER- 

Ths  Sun  stepp'd  down  from  his  goldn 

And  lay  in  the  silent  sea. 
And  the  Lily  had  folded  her  satin  leari 

For  a  sleepy  thing  was  she ; 
What  is  the  Lily  dreaming  of? 

Why  crisp  the  waters  blue  ? 
See,  see,  she  is  lifting  her  vamish'd  lid 

Her  white  leaves  are  glistening  thi 

The  Rose  is  cooling  his  burning  cheek 

In  the  lap  of  the  breathless  tide; 
The  Lily  hath  sisters  fresh  and  fair, 

That  would  lie  by  the  Rote's  lide; 
He  would  love  her  better  than  sU  the  R 

And  he  would  be  fond  and  true; 
But  the  Lily  unfolded  her  weary  lids, 

And  look'd  at  the  sky  so  blue. 

Remember,  remem1)er,  thou  silly  on«» 

How  fast  will  thy  summer  glid^ 
And  wilt  thou  wither  a  virgin  pale, 

Or  flourish  a  blooming  bride? 
M  O,  the  Rose  is  old,  and  thorny,  and  co 

And  he  lives  on  earth,"  said  she; 
«  But  the  Star  is  feir  and  he  lives  in  th 

And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  he. 

But  what  if  the  stormy  cloud  should  « 

And  ruffle  the  silver  sea? 
Would  he  turn  his  eye  from  the  distal* 

To  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee  1 
O,  no !  fair  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  his  far-off  throne; 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  watesih' 

And  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain-^ 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew. 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  sb* 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue. 
That  he  has  not  cheer'd  with  his  ficti< 

And  warm'd  with  his  fiuthless  be 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  flower, 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream  ? 

Alas,  for  the  Lily !  she  would  not  hec 

But  turned  to  the  skies  afar. 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  trembling 

That  shot  from  the  rising  star ; 
The  cloud  came  over  the  darken'd  sk; 

And  over  the  waters  wide ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  through  the  beatin 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 
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MUSIC-GRINDERS. 

iree  wmys  in  which  men  tako 

oney  iitiin  his  pone, 

il  it  ii  to  tell 

»f  the  three  ia  worse ; 

sm  are  bad  enough 

3  a  body  curse. 

;  out  some  pleasant  day, 
nting  up  your  gains ; 
)3  from  out  a  bush 
ss  your  hor8e*s  reins, 
i  some  words  about 
in  your  brains. 

leet  such  pressing  friends 

&  lonely  spot ; 

I  to  lose  your  cash, 

ler  to  be  shot ; 

ftke  your  wallet  out, 

you  would  rather  not 

re  going  out  to  dine, — 
:hy  creature  begs 
bout  the  cannon-ball 
ried  off  his  pegs, 
.  a  dreadful  thing 
to  lose  their  legs. 

>f  his  starving  wife, 
ren  to  be  fed, 
vely  innocents, 
jrous  for  bread,— 
indly  help  to  put 
or  to  bed. 

I  on  your  window-seat 
a  cloudless  moon ; 
•und,  that  seems  to  wear 
blance  of  a  tune, 
1  fife  should  strive 
n  a  crack*d  bassoon. 


'  still,  the  tide 
:  seems  to  come, 
thing  like  a  human  Toica, 
ething  like  a  drum ; 
eechless  agony, 
ir  ear  is  numb. 

sweet  home"  should  seem  to  be 
ismal  place ; 

icquaintance,"  all  at  once, 
in  the  &ce; 

sting  through  Burns  and  Mooes, 
gehogs  dressed  in  lace. 

J  are  crusaders,  sent 
ne  infernal  clime, 
eyes  of  Sentiment, 
c  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
voice  of  Melody, 
ik  the  legs  of  Time. 

le  air  again  is  still, 
ic  all  is  ground, 
ike  a  pooltioe,  comes 
the  blows  of  sound  \ 


It  cannot  be, — it  is, — ^it  is, — 
A  hat  is  going  round ! 

No !  Pay  the  d^tist  when  he  leaves 

A  fracture  m  your  jaw. 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bear, 

That  stunnM  you  with  his  paw, 
And  buy  the  lobster,  that  has  had 

Your  knuckles  in  his  daw ; 

But  if  you  are  a  portly  roan. 
Put  on  your  fiercest  frown. 

And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  turn  them  out  of  town ; 

Then  close  your  sentence  with  an  oath, 
And  shut  the  window  down ! 

And  if  you  are  a  slender  man, 

Not  big  enough  for  that, 
Or,  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech. 

Because  you  are  a  fiat. 
Go  very  quietly  and  drop 

A  button  in  the  hat ! 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Dearest,  a  look  is  but  a  ray 
Reflected  in  a  certain  way ; 
A  word,  whatever  tone  it  wear. 
Is  but  a  trembling  wave  of  air ; 
A  touch,  obedience  to  a  clause 
In  nature's  pure  material  laws. 

The  very  flowers  that  bend  and  meet. 
In  sweetening  others,  grow  more  sweet; 
The  clouds  by  day,  the  stars  by  night. 
Inweave  their  floating  locks  of  light ; 
The  rainbow,  Heaven's  own  forehead's  biaid. 
Is  but  the  embrace  of  sun  and  shade. 

How  few  that  love  us  have  we  found ! 
How  wide  the  world  that  girds  them  round ! 
Like  mountain-streams  we  meet  and  part, 
Each  living  in  the  other's  heart, 
Our  course  unknown,  our  hope  to  be 
Yet  mingled  in  the  distant  sea. 

But  ocean  coils  and  heaves  in  vain, 
Bound  in  the  subtle  moonbeam's  chain ; 
And  love  and  hope  do  but  obey 
Some  cold,  capricious  {Janet's  ray. 
Which  lights  and  leads  the  tide  it  charms. 
To  Death's  dark  caves  and  icy  arms. 

Alas !  one  narrow  line  is  drawn. 
That  links  our  sunset  with  our  dawn ; 
In  mist  and  shade  life's  morning  rose. 
And  clouds  are  round  it  at  its  close ; 
But,  ah !  no  twilight  beam  ascends 
To  whisper  where  that  evening  ends. 

O !  in  the  hour  when  I  shall  feel 
Those  shadows  round  my  senses  steal. 
When  gentle  eyes  are  weeping  o'er 
The  clay  that  feels  their  tears  no  more. 
Then  let  thy  spirit  with  me  be> 
Or  some  sweet  axi^\,  ViVeaX  ^ee\ 
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L»INCONNUE. 

Ib  thy  name  Mart,  maiden  fair  t 
Such  should,  methinkS}  its  music  be; 

The  sweetest  name  that  mortals  bear, 
Were  best  befitting  thee ; 

And  she  to  whom  it  once  was  giyen, 

Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  see  thy  smile, 
I  look  upon  thy  folded  hair ; 

Ah !  whilo  we  dream  not  they  beguile, 
Our  hearts  are  in  the  snare ; 

And  she,  who  chains  a  wild  bird*s  wing, 

Must  start  not  if  her  captive  sing. 

So,  lady,  take  the  leaf  that  falls, 
To  all  but  thee  unseen,  unknown; 

When  evening  shades  thy  silent  walls, 
Then  read  it  all  alone ; 

In  stillness  read,  in  darkness  seal, 

Forget,  despise,  but  not  reveal ! 


I 


THE  LAST  READER. 

I  sovsTiMKs  sit  beneath  a  tree. 
And  read  my  own  sweet  songs ; 

Though  naught  they  may  to  others  be. 
Each  humble  line  prolongs 

A  tone  that  might  have  passed  away. 

But  for  that  scarce-rcmember'd  lay. 

I  keep  them  like  a  lock  or  leaf. 
That  some  dear  girl  has  given ; 

Frail  record  of  an  hour,  as  brief 
As  sunset  clouds  in  heaven, 

But  spreading  purple  twilight  still 

High  over  memory's  shadow'd  hill. 

They  lie  upon  my  pathway  bleak. 
Those  flowers  that  once  ran  wild. 

As  on  a  father's  care-worn  cheek 
The  ringlets  of  his  child ; 

The  golden  mingling  with  the  gray. 

And  stealing  half  its  snows  away. 

What  care  I  though  the  dust  is  spread 

Around  these  yellow  loaves, 
Or  o'er  them  his  sarcastic  thread 

Oblivion's  insect  weaves ; 
Though  weeds  are  tangled  on  the  stream. 
It  still  reflects  my  morning's  beam. 

And  therefore  love  I  such  as  smile 

On  these  neglected  songs, 
Nor  deem  that  flattery's  needless  wile 

My  opening  bosom  wrongs ; 
For  who  would  trample,  at  my  side, 
A  few  pale  buds,  my  garden's  pride  1 

It  may  be  that  my  scanty  ore 
Long  years  have  wash'd  away. 

And  where  were  golden  sands  before^ 
Is  naught  but  common  clay ; 

Still  something  sparkles  in  the  sun. 

For  Memory  to  look  back  upon. 

And  when  my  name  no  more  is  heard, 
My  lyro  no  more  is  known, 


Still  let  me,  like  a  winter's  bird, 

In  silence  and  alone. 
Fold  over  them  the  weary  wing 
Once  flashing  through  the  dews  ol 

Yes,  let  my  fancy  fondly  wrap 
My  youth  in  its  decline. 

And  riot  in  the  rosy  lap 

Of  thoughts  that  once  were  mii 

And  give  the  wonn  my  little  stoic 

When  the  last  reader  reads  no  nu 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  SAW  him  once  before. 
As  he  pass'd  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement-etones  Tesoun< 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his< 


They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Ti 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  stree" 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meet 

So  forlorn ; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  he 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone," 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prei 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to 
Have  been  carved  for  many 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said- 
Poor  old  lady !  she  is  dead 

Long  ago~- 
That  he  had  a  Roman  noee 
And  his  cheek  waa  like  a  n 

In  the  snow. 

And  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  stafT, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here. 
But  the  old  three-comer*d  b 
And  the  breeches — and  all  \ 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring — 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now 
At  the  old  forsaken  boogh 

Where  I  cUng . 
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OLD  IRONSIDES.* 

her  tttUcr'd  criftigii  down! 
ig  tiEA  it  waved  on  highf 
ny  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
at  banner  in  the  wky ; 

ii  mn?  the  battltvshout, 
d  burst  the  cannon^s  roar ; 
xiOT  of  the  ocean  air 
dl  sweep  the  cloud«  no  more ! 

t,  once  red  with  heroes*  blood, 
leni  knelt  the  vnnqui'^hM  foe, 
/indi  were  hurrying  o*er  the  flood, 
i\  wuvcB  were  white  below, 
*  shall  feci  the  iri<^tot  a  tfcaJ, 
know  th«  conquer*!!  knee ; 
pies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
B  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

that  her  shattered  hulk 
luld  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 

lurja  r-iii-.rk  iln-  illicit u  deep, 
(here  should  1m^  her  grave ; 
he  ma*t  Ixer  holy  flag, 
eveiy  thrvadbar<?  sail, 
e  her  to  Llic  god  of  storms, — 
)  lightning  and  the  gale ! 


STANZAS. 

B !  that  one  lightly-whisper'd  tone 
ir,  far  sweeter  unto  me, 
the  sounds  that  kiss  the  earth, 
breathe  along  the  sea ; 
r,  when  thy  voice  I  g^reet, 
7enly  music  seems  so  sweet 

Km  the  fair,  blue  skies, 

1  naught  but  empty  air  I  see; 

n  I  turn  me  to  ihine  eyes, 

»emeth  unto  me 

isand  angels  spread  their  wings 

hose  little  azure  rings. 

hath  the  softest  leaf 
t  ever  western  breeze  hath  fann'd, 
.  shalt  have  the  tender  flower, 
'.  may  take  thy  hand ; 

than  all  the  broider'd  field. 

there  bt  many  thin 5^ 
t  ueem  right  tikiu  below,  above; 
not  on«  amonf^  them  all 
ilf  so  BWcet  ikA  love; — 
)t  pay  our  vows  alone, 
two  altars  both  in  one. 


len  it  WAS  proposed  to  break  up  the  fyifste 
p  onflt  for  service. 


THE  STEAMBOAT. 

See  how  yon  flaming  herald  treads 

The  ridged  and  rolling  wavtss, 
As,  cmsihmg  o'er  their  crpslfd  hcdds. 

She  bows  her  »mly  slaves 
With  foam  before  and  fire  bi^hini^ 

8be  rends  the  clinging  sen, 
That  flies  before  iha  roaring  wind, 

Beneath  her  hl^smg  tee^ 

The  morning  ^my»  Uko  Bea-borii  flowers. 

With  h^np'd  und  glistening  bells. 
Jails  round  her  iaai  m  ringing  showers^ 

With  evcTy  wave  that  swells; 
And»  flaming  o'er  the  midtij^hl  deep, 

In  lurid  fringes  thrown. 
The  living  gcma  of  ocean  sweep 

Aioijg  her  flashing  /one» 

With  obuihing  whcti,  and  llfUng  keel. 

And  smoking  torch  on  high, 
When  winds  are  loud^  and  billows  reel. 

She  thunders  foaming  by ! 
M^hen  **»««  aro  ribnt  and  serene. 

With  even  W&m  she  glides. 
The  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  green 

That  Jikine  her  gle^iming  eidt-^a. 

Now,  like  a  wild  nymph,  far  aj>nrt 

Sh«  veils  her  shadowy  form. 
The  beating  of  her  restless  heart 

Still  sounding  through  the  storm ; 
Kow  amwern,  like  a  courtly  dame. 

The  reddening  surges  o*er. 
With  flying  st^arf  uf  spangled  flame. 

The  Pliaros  of  the  shore. 

To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  Elcep^ 

WIju  trimia  hia  nurrow'd  sail; 
To-night  yun  friiip^tte  scareo  nhiill  k«cp 

Her  broiid  hrtAUt  to  the  gale ; 
And  many  a  foresail^  scoop'd  and  strainM^ 

Bhnli  bfeuk  from  yard  and  «tay. 
Before  lluit  qmoky  wreath  has  staiu*d 

The  rising  mist  of  day. 

Hark !  haik !  I  hear  yon  whistling  chroud, 

I  see  yon  quivmng  most ; 
The  black  throat  of  tiie  hunu^d  cloud 

I J  jHintijiL'  forth  the  bla^L 
An  hour,  and,  whirlM  like  winnowing  chafl^ 

The  giant  ^jurge  shal!  fling 
His  tresses  o*er  yon  pi'mion-Btafff 

White  as  the  sea-bmlV  wing ! 

Yet  rest,  ye  wand*?rers  of  ibe  di^rp ; 

Nor  wind  nor  wave  sb^ll  lira 
Thoffl?  flesh Icsa  arms,  whose  puhj4ia  leap 

With  floods  of  living  Htv 
Sleep  0(1 — and  when  the  morning  light 

Streams  o*er  the  shining  bay, 
O,  think  of  those  for  whom  the  night 

Shall  never  wake  in  day ! 


A 


B.  B.   THATCHER. 


[B«ra.im.    Dkd,1840.] 


Benjamin  Bubskt  Thatohkr  was  born  in 
Warren,  Maine,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1809; 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  two  yeare  in  advance, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  graduated  bachelor 
of  arts,  in  1826.  He  afterward  studied  the  law, 
but  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  finding  the  duties 
of  the  profession  too  arduous  for  his  delicate  con- 
stitution, devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  besides 
writing  much  and  ably  for  several  periodicab, 
produced  two  works  on  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try, ** Indian  Biography,"  and  "Indian  Traits," 
which  had  a  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity.  In 
1836  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 


about  two  years,  writing  industriously  me 
for  British  and  American  reviews,  and  fin 
three  journals  in  Boston  and  New  York  a 
respondent  He  returned  in  1838,  still  stn 
with  disease,  but  with  a  spirit  nnbrokeo,  i 
bored  with  unfaltering  assiduity  until  m 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  oo  thi 
teenth  of  July,  1840,  when  he  was  in  the 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  left  an  aoooont 
residence  abroad,  which  has  not  been  paU 
nor  has  there  been  any  collection  of  his  dud 
reviews,  essays,  and  poems,  many  of  wbic 
crediublo  to  his  abilities,  taste,  and  cfaarsd 
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THE  BIHD  OF  THE  BASTILE.* 

Comb  to  my  breast,  thou  lone 

And  weary  bird ! — one  tone, 
Of  the  rare  music  of  my  childhood !     Dear 

Is  that  strange  sound  to  me  ; 

Dear  is  the  memory 
It  brings  my  soul  of  many  a  parted  year ! 

Again,  yet  once  again, 

O  minstrel  of  the  main  ! 
Lo !  festal  face,  and  form  familiar,  throng 

Unto  my  waking  eye ; 

And  voices  of  the  sky 
Sing,  from  these  walls  of  death,  unwonted  song. 

Nay,  cease  not:  I  would  call 

Thus,  from  the  silent  hall 
Of  the  unlighted  grave,  the  joys  of  old : 

Beam  on  me  yet  once  more, 

Ye  blessed  eyes  of  yore, 
Starting  life  blood  through  all  my  being  cold. 

Ah !  cease  not ;  phantoms  fair 

Fill  thick  the  dungeon's  air ; 
They  wave  me  from  its  gloom ;  I  fly — I  stand 

Again  upon  that  spot. 

Which  nc*er  hath  been  forgot 
In  all  time's  tears,  my  own  green,  glorious  land ! 

There,  on  each  noon-bright  hill. 

By  fount  and  flashing  rill. 
Slowly  the  faint  flocks  sought  the  breezy  shade ; 

There  gleamed  the  sunset's  fire, 

On  the  tall  tapering  spire. 
And  windows  low,  along  the  upland  glade. 

Sing,  sing ! — I  do  not  dream — 

It  is  my  own  blue  stream, 

*  One  prinoner  I  mw  there,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
trom  bis  joath,  and  waa  said  to  be  occaffionallj  insane  in 
Cfinseqnence.  He  enjoyed  no  companionship  (the  lieeper 
told  me)  l.ut  that  of  a  beautiful  tamod  bird.  Of  what 
name  or  rlime  it  was,  I  know  not— only  that  he  called  it 
fbndly,  hu  dnre.  and  seemed  never  happy  but  when  it  sang 
to  him.— J^.sr.  of  a  Ibwr  through  Prance. 
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I  see  far  down  where  white  waUs  fleck  the  ti 

I  know  it  by  the  hedge 

Of  rose-trees  at  its  edge, 
Vaunting  their  crimson  beauty  to  the  gtk: 

There,  there,  *mid  clustering  leaves, 

Glimmer  my  father's  eaves. 
And  the  worn  threshold  of  my  youth  benei 

I  know  them  by  the  moss. 

And  the  old  elms  that  toss  [w 

Their  lithe  arms  up  where  winds  the  imolLe* 

Sing,  sing ! — ^I  am  not  mad — 

Sing !  that  the  visions  glad 
May  smile  thatsmiled,and  speak  thatspake  bo 

Sing,  sing ! — I  might  have  knelt 

And  prayed ;  I  might  have  felt 
Their  breath  upon  my  bosom  and  my  broi 

I  might  have  pressed  to  this 

Cold  bosom,  in  my  bliss, 
EacJi  long-lost  form  that  ancient  hearth  bi 

O  heaven !  I  might  have  heard, 

From  living  lips,  one  word. 
Thou  mother  of  my  childhood !  and  have 

Nay,  nay,  't  is  sweet  to  weep. 

Ere  yet  in  death  I  sleep; 
It  minds  me  I  have  been,  and  am  •gaio,' 

And  the  world  wakes  around 

It  breaks  the  madness,  bound. 
While  I  have  dreamed,  these  ages  on  my 

And  sweet  it  is  to  love 

Even  this  gentle  dove^ 
This  breatliing  thing  from  all  life  ebe  apa 

Ah  !  leave  me  not  the  gloom 

Of  my  eternal  tomb 
To  bear  alone — alone!     Come  to  my  hes 

My  bird !— TAow  shalt  go  free 

And  come,  oh  come  to  me 
Again,  when  from  the  hills  the  spring-gak 

So  shall  I  learn,  at  least. 

One  other  year  hath  ceased— 
That  the  long  wo  throbs  lingering  to  its  c 


ALBERT  PIKE. 


[Bora,  1809.] 


«sRT  Pike  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  twen- 
ith  day  of  December,  1809.  When  he  was 
.  four  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  New- 
>ort.  His  father,  he  informs  me,  "  was  a  jour- 
lan  shoemaker,  who  worked  hard,  paid  his 
I,  and  g^ve  all  his  children  the  benefit  of  an 
ation."  The  youth  of  the  poet  was  passed 
npally  in  attending  the  district-schools  at  New- 
port, and  an  academy  at  Framingham,  until 
as  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  after  a  rigid 
triumphant  examination,  he  was  admitted  to 
raid  College.  Not  being  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
es of  a  residence  at  Cambridge,  however,  he 

after  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
imar-school  at  Newburyport,  and,  at  the  end 
year,  its  principal.  He  was  induced  to  resign 
office  after  a  short  time,  and  in  the  winter 
:h  followed  was  the  preceptor  of  an  academy  at 
haven.  He  returned  to  Newburyport  in  the 
Lg,  on  foot,  and  for  one  year  taught  there  a 
tte  school.  During  all  this  time  he  had  been 
Ugent  student,  intending  to  enter  the  uni- 
ity,  in  advance;  but  in  the  spring  of  1831  he 
iged  his  plans,  and  started  on  his  travels  to  the 
:  and  south. 

•e  went  first  to  Niagara,  and  then,  through 
reland,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  and  Paducah, 
h  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  Saint  Louis.  He  left 
city  in  August,  with  a  company  of  forty  per- 
il among  whom  were  two  young  men  besides 
self  from  Newburyport,  for  Mexico ;  and  after 
ch  fatigue  and  privation,  arrived  at  Santa  Fe 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  Here  he  re- 
ined nearly  a  year,  passing  a  part  of  the  time 
L  clerk  in  a  store,  and  the  residue  in  selling 
rchandise  through  the  country.  Near  the  close 
^tember,  1832,  he  left  Taos,  with  a  trapping- 
ty ;  travelled  around  the  sources  of  Red  River 
he  head  waters  of  the  Brazos ;  separated  from 
company,  with  four  others,  and  came  into  Ar- 
sas, — travelling  the  last  five  hundred  miles  on 
,  and  reaching  Fort  Smith,  in  November, «  with- 
a  rag  of  clothing,  a  dollar  in  money,  or  know- 
a  person  in  the  territory." 
Tear  this  place  he  spent  the  winter  in  teaching 
w  children,  and  in  the  following  July  he  went 
ber  down  the  country,  and  opened  a  school 
er  more  favourable  auspices ;  but  after  a  few 
ks,  being  attacked  by  a  fever,  was  compelled  to 
idon  it  He  had  in  the  mean  time  written  seve. 
poems  for  a  newspaper  printed  at  Little  Rock, 
ch  pleased  the  editor  so  much  that  he  sent  for 

to  go  there  and  become  his  partner.  The 
K)8ition  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  October  he 
sed  the  Arkansas  and  landed  at  Little  Rock, 
ing  his  last  cent  for  the  ferriage  of  a  poor  old 
ier,  who  had  known  his  father  in  New  England, 
faro  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Pikx. 


From  this  time  his  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  « Arkansas  Advo- 
cate" was  edited  by  him  until  the  autumn  of  1834, 
when  it  became  his  property.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  his  new  home  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  was  now  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  continued  both  to  write  for  his 
paper  and  to  practise  in  the  courts,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1836,  when  he  sold  his  printing  establish- 
ment; and  since  then  he  has  successfully  pursued 
his  profession.  He  was  married  at  Little  Rock,  in 
November,  1834. 

About  this  time  he  published  at  Boston  a  volume 
of  prose  sketches  and  poems,  among  which  are  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journeys  over  the  prai- 
ries, and  some  fine  poetry,  written  at  Santa  Fe  and 
among  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Mexico.  In 
the  preface  to  it,  he  says:  «  What  I  have  written 
has  been  a  transcript  of  my  own  feelings — too  much 
so,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  fame.  Writing 
has  always  been  to  me  a  communion  with  my  own 
soul.  These  poems  were  composed  in  desertion 
and  loneliness,  and  sometimes  in  places  of  fear 
and  danger.  My  only  sources  of  thought  and 
imagery  have  been  my  own  mind,  and  Nature, 
who  has  appeared  to  me  generally  in  desolate 
guise  and  utter  dreariness,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  sublimity." 

His  «  Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  published  afterward, 
were  composed  at  an  early  age,  in  Fairhaven,  and 
principally  while  he  was  surrounded  by  pupils, 
in  the  school-room.  They  are  bold,  spirited, 
scholarly  and  imaginative,  and  their  diction  is  ap- 
propriate and  poetical,  though  in  some  instances 
marred  by  imperfect  and  double  rhymes.  Of  his 
minor  pieces,  "Spring"  and  "To  the  Mocking- 
bird," are  the  best.  I  have  heard  praise  bestowed 
on  "Ariel,"  a  poem  much  longer  than  these,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  but  as  it  appeared  in  a  periodical 
which  had  but  a  brief  existence,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  In  "Fantasma,"  in 
which,  I  suppose,  he  intended  to  shadow  forth  his 
own  "eventful  history,"  he  speaks  of  one  who 

"Watyounir, 
And  had  not  known  the  l>ent  of  his  own  mind. 
Until  the  mighty  tpell  of  Ck>L£BiDos  woke 
Its  hklden  powers," 

and  in  some  of  his  poems  there  is  a  cast  of  thought 
similar  to  that  which  pervades  many  of  the  works 
of  this  poet,  though  nothing  that  amounts  to 
imitation.  His  eariy  struggles,  and  subsequent 
wanderings  and  observations  furnished  him  with 
the  subjects,  thoughts,  and  imagery  of  many  of  his 
pieces,  and  they  therefore  leave  on  the  mind  an 
impression  of  nature  and  truth. 

In  1854  Mr.  Pikb  printed  in  Philadelphia  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  under  the  title  of  <*Nugs," 
for  his  friends.    It  was  not  Dubl\aVi«d. 


\ 
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ALBERT    PIKE> 


HYMKS  TO  THE  GODS. 

jro.  1. — TO  sirruTi, 
fioTt  of  thfl  mightj  dc<Tp  ?  wherever  now 
The  wavca  l>ctieath  thy  brftMin  axlci  bow — 
Whelher  thy  strongs  prtjud  Btocds,  wmd-wing'd 

and  wild* 
Trample  the  ftorm-i?eiM  wateri  round  th^m  piled » 
RwiA  a*  the  lif?fhtnin!?-flashea,  that  reveid 
The  quick  gyrations  of  each  bra/en  wheel ; 
While  toaai  flJid  under  thee,  with  hideous  TOftr, 
The  hroftd  AUantic,  with  thy  m-aur^inu  aore, 
Thundering,  like  antique  Chaos  in  his  sposra*, 
In  heaving  mountaini  and  deepy awning  chaama, 
rinctaatea  endlessilv ;  while.  Ihroni^h  the  j^loom. 
Their  gloswy  sidej  and  thick  mane*  fleckM  with  foam, 
Garetif  thyVteeds,  nei^liune  with  friiUtic  glee 
In  fierce  fespunsc  t<>  the  tumiiltuoui*  eca, — 
Whether  thy  courser*  now  caw«r  helow^ 
Where,  amid  storm-wreck*,  hoary  sca-planU  grow, 
Bfoad-kaved,  aJid  fannin^f  with  ai:eai*olesB  motion 
The  p^le,  cold  tenants  of  tho  aliyi«mftJ  Oi^ean — 
O,  come  J  our  allara  watliti^  for  tb(?e  Qt^md, 
Smoking  with  incerws  on  the  levd  strand! 

Perhaps  thou  If  [test  now  lliy  hor^ea  foam 
tJpon  some  q^niet  plain ;  no  wind-toss'd  foam 
U  now  upon  their  limbft,  but  Joi surely 
Tlwy  Ireiid  with  silver  feet  the  sleeping  sea^ 
Fanning  tho  waves  with  slowly-floatinc:  mano. 
Like  miiit  in  sunlii^fht  j  haply,  silver  si  ruins 
From  clnmoroufl  trunipeU  round  thy  chariot  rinf. 
And  i^Pca-robed  sea-god i  unto  thee,  their  king, 
Chant,  loud  in  prtiine:  Apollo  now  doth  gaze 
With  lovinjj  look*  upon  thee,  and  hia  rays 
Lighl  up  thy  steed §*  wild  cyeHi  a  pleasant  wflnuth 
Ti  folt  upon  the  §cd.  whore  fierce,  eold  storm 
Hm  just  been  rustutit^t  and  tho  noUy  vfjnds, 
That  ^utLTi  now  within  their  priaon  bindsj 
Plyinif  with  miaty  wings :  perhaps^  below 
Thou  Ijeiit  in  green  cavea,  when?  bri;;ht  tlunfffl  glow 
With  myriad  c4>lourfl — many  a  monster  cumbers 
The  sand  a-near  theei  while  old  TaiTos^  slumbers 
As  idly  a*  hh  wont,  and  bri5;ht  eyei  peep 
Upon  thee  every  way,  aa  tliou  doat  sleep. 

Perhaps  thou  Uest  on  «ome  Indian  isle, 
Udder  a  wuviner  triH%  where  many  a  milo 
Stretche;*  a  siunny  shore,  with  golden  sand  J 
HcapM  up  in  many  shapes  by  naiads'  bands, 
And.  l>liJ(thiiig  a^  the  waves  en  me  rippling  on, 
Shaking  the  sunlight  fmm  them  as  they  run 
And  curl  upon  the  t>each — like  molten  ^Id 
Thick-set  with  jewellery  mo^t  w re  and  old— 
And  sea-nymphs  sit.  and,  with  small,  delicate  shoUa, 
Mak*»  ihee  sweet  melody :  as  in  depp  delU 
We  hear,  of  Hutnmer  nifrbU,  by  (jiirios  made, 
Tlie  while  they  dance  within  nurae  (joiet  shatla, 
Sonndimi  their  ailver  flutci  mcwt  low  and  sweet, 
lij  strani^e  but  lieauliful  tunes,  that  their  light  feet 
M»v  danre  upon  the  hnsiht  and  misly  dew 
In  Iwtier  time:  all  wanton  airs  that  blew 
fiut  lately  over  spice  trees^  now  are  hem, 
WaviniT  thmr  winjifs,  all  odour-laden,  n«ar 
The  hrii^ht  ami  laughing  sea.     O,  wilt  thou  rtsCi 
And  eome  with  them  to  onr  new  sacKfice ! 


wo*   II. TO    AFOLLO. 

Brigbt-bairM  Afollo! — thon  who  ^ver  art 
A  blessing  to  the  world — who»e  mighty  hn 
Forever  poura  out  love,  and  light,  and  life; 
Tbou,  at  who#c  glance  all  things  of  eaith  t 
With  happiness ;  to  whom,  in  early  i^pn^$. 
Bright  flowers  mse  up  their  hea^K  whence 
On  the  steep  mountain^dta,  or  in  the  vak 
Are  ne^itled  calmly.     Thou  at  whom  the  pal 
And  weary  earth  looks  up^  when  winter  flee 
W  itb  patient  ^aze  i  thou  forwViotn  wind-^fip^'i 
Put  on  fresh  leaves^  and  drink,  def  p  of  th*  Li 
That  gUtter«  in  thine  eye:  thou  in  whose  br 
And  hottest  rays  the  caglo  filla  hia  eye 
With  i^uenchtess  fire,  and  foTt  far  up  on  biff 
Screams  out  his  joy  to  thee :  by  nil  tlie  tiait* 
That  thou  do»t  liear — whether  thy  godhead  c 
pHiBaus,  or  Sol,  or  golden^haird  Aeotto, 
Cynlhian  or  Pythian^ — if  thou  dost  follow 

The  fleeing  night,  O,  hear 
Our  hymn  to  thee,  and  amitingly  draw  near! 

O,  most  hi|rh  poet !  thou  whose  great  heart**  t 
Pours  Itself  out  on  mountain  and  deep  deH; 
Thou  who  dofvt  touch  them  with  thj  s^olikn  i 
And  make  them  for  a  poet's  theme  mcst  meei 
Thou  who  dost  make  the  poel'a  *fye  pwctiiw 
Great  beauty  eTerywheri>— »in  Ihe  slow  hcive 
Of  Uio  unquiet  sea,  or  in  the  wur 
Of  its  un number  d  waters  ;  on  the  shore 
Of  pleasant  streams,  upon  the  jagged  cJifT 
Of  savage  mountain,  where  the  black  ebuih ' 
Full  of  strange  lightning ;  or  upon  the  hrow 
Of  silent  night,  that  solemnly  and  alow 
Comes  on  tha  earth ;  O,  thou  I  whose  infiivis 
Touches  all  things  with  beauty,  makes  tmith  m 
Double  delight,  tinges  with  thine  own  heirt 
Each  thing  thou  mecteat ;  thou  who  ever  art 
Living  in  beauty— nay,  who  art,  in  truth, 
Beauty  imbodied — hear,  while  all  our  youth 

With  earnest  calling  cry! 
Answer  our  hymn,  and  come  to  u^  roost  higSi 

O,  thou  T  who  ittikest  oft  thy  golden  lyre 
In  strange  dtsjguise,  and  with  a  wondrons  firs 
Sweepast  iu  atring*  upon  the  sunny  gWe, 
While  dances  to  ihee  mariy  a  village  maid. 
Decking  her  hair  with  wild  flowers,  or  a  wreafli 
Of  thine  own  laurel,  while,  ncllntd  beneath 
Some  ancient  oak,  with  smiles  ml  thy  good  ha 
An  though  thou  wort  of  this  our  worUl  a  part. 
Thou  loitkest  on  them  in  the  darkening  w^xsJ, 
While  fsnns  come  forth,  and,  with  their  dance*  n 
FUt  round  among  the  tfees  with  merry  k*pv 
Like  their  god,  Paw  ;  and  from  fir  thidieia  d** 
Come  up  the  satyrs,  joining  Ihe  wBd  dew. 
And  capering  for  thy  pleasure :  from  each  yea 
And  ode,  and  beech,  the  wood-nymphs  oft  peep 
To  see  the  revelry,  while  merry  shout 
And  noisy  laughter  rings  about  the  wood. 
And  thy  lyre  cheers  the  darkenM  toUtude — 

Of  come  I  while  we  do  sound 
Our  Bute*  and  pleasant-pealing  Ijrea  around  1 

O,  most  high  prophet  I^thou  that  ahowe«t  t» 
Deap^hidden  knowledse;  thoa  thftt  ib)m  its  d 
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t  futority,  that  it  comes  by 
le  shftpe,  paiang  before  the  eye 
id  in  vUions :  thou  in  whose  high  power 
ilth  and  sickness :  thou  who  ofl  dost  shower 
Iag:ue8  upon  the  nations,  with  hot  breath 
ag  away  their  souls,  and  sending  death 
iry  mist  amid  them;  or  again, 
!  sweet  breeze  that  comes  with  summer  rain, 
ig  the  soul  with  joy,  thou  sendest  out 
health  among  the  people,  who  about 
swy  feet  and  &nning  wings  doth  step, 
ich  each  poor,  pale  check  with  startling  lip, 
it  with  rich  blood,  that  leaps  anew 
n  the  shriveird  heart,  and  courses  through 
ig-forsaken  veins ! — O.  thou,  whose  name 
irj  all,  let  us,  too,  dare  to  claim 

Thy  holy  presence  here ! 
I,  bright  god,  and  come  in  beauty  near! 

,  the  lover  of  the  springing  bow ! 
rer  in  the  gloomy  woods  dost  throw 
irrows  to  the  mark,  like  the  keen  flight 
e  thine  arrows  that  with  midday  light 
roudly  pointest;  thou  from  whom  grim  bean 
tlly  lions  flee,  with  strange,  wild  fears, 
die  among  the  mountains :  thou  whose  cry 
often  in  the  woods,  where  whirl  and  fly 
le-wom  leaves — when,  with  a  merry  train, 
's  is  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  plain 
1-arm'd  Cerss — when  upon  the  sea 
ne-gods  sound  their  horns,  and  merrily 
ole  earth  rings  with  pleasure :  then  thy  voice 
to  silence  every  stirring  noise, 
tmost  sweetness  pealing  on  the  hills, 
the  echo  of  the  dancing  rills, 
•r  the  sea,  and  on  the  busy  plain, 
the  air,  until  all  voices  wane 

Before  its  influence — 
9,  great  god,  be  ever  our  defence ! 

;  most  gloomy  day,  when  with  a  cry 
HTACiifTn  fell  down,  and  his  dark  eye 
t*d  with  dimming  blood — ^whcn  on  a  bed 
own  flowers  he  laid  his  wounded  head, 
ng  deep  sighs ;  by  those  heart-cherish*d  eyes 
f-loved  Htaciitth — by  all  the  sighs 
too,  O,  young  Apollo,  then  didst  pour 
ry  gloomy  hill  and  desolate  shore, 
\g  at  thy  great  soul,  and  making  dull 
er-quonchless  eye,  till  men  were  full 
nge  forebodings  for  thy  lustre  dimm'd, 
sny  a  chant  in  many  a  fane  was  hymn'd 
le  pale-eyed  sun ;  the  satyrs  stayed 
ime  in  the  dull  woods,  then  on  the  glade 
ame  and  look*d  for  thee ;  and  all  in  vain 
lAir  sought  thy  love,  and  did  complain 
nt  of  light  and  life ; — ^by  all  thy  grief, 
ht  Apollo!  hear,  and  give  reUef 

To  us  who  cry  to  thee — 
e,  and  let  us  now  thy  glory  see ! 


iro.  III. — TO  Tssrus. 

1,  most  lovely  and  most  beautiful ! 
er  thy  doves  now  lovingly  do  lull 


Thy  bright  eyes  to  soft  slumbering  upon 
Some  dreamy  south  wind :  whether  thou  hast  goni 
Upon  the  heaven  now,  or  if  thou  art 
Within  some  floating  cloud,  and  on  its  heart 
Pourest  rich-tinted  joy ;  whether  thy  wheels 
Are  touching  on  the  sun-forsaken  fields, 
And  brushing  off  the  dew  from  bending  grass, 
Leaving  the  poor  green  blades  to  look,  alas ! 
With  dim  eyes  at  the  moon — (ah !  so  dost  thou 
Full  oftquench  brightness !) — Venus,  whether  now 
Thou  passest  o*er  the  sea,  while  each  light  wing 
Of  thy  fair  doves  is  wet,  while  sea-maids  bring 
Sweet  odours  for  thee — (ah !  how  foolish  they ! 

They  have  not  felt  thy  smart !) — 
They  know  not,  while  in  ocean-caves  they  play, 

How  strong  thou  art. 

Where'er  thou  art,  O,  Vuirus !  hear  our  song» 
Kind  goddess,  hear !  for  unto  thee  belong 
All  pleasant  offerings :  bright  doves  coo  to  thee. 
The  while  they  twine  their  necks  with  quiet  glee 
Among  the  morning  leaves ;  thine  are  all  sounds 
Of  pleasure  on  the  earth ;  and  where  abounds 
Most  happiness,  for  thee  we  ever  look ; 
Among  the  leaves,  in  dimly-lighted  nook. 
Most  often  hidcst  thou,  where  winds  may  wave 
Thy  sunny  curls,  and  cool  airs  fondly  lave 
Thy  beaming  brow,  and  ruflUe  the  white  wings 
Of  thy  tired  doves;  and  where  his  love-song  Rings, 
With  lightsome  eyes,  some  little,  strange,  sweet  bird. 
With  notes  that  never  but  by  thee  arc  heard — 
0,  in  such  scene,  most  bright,  thou  liest  now 

And,  with  half-open  eye, 
Drinkest  in  beauty — O,  most  fair,  that  thou 

Wouldst  hear  our  cry ! 

O,  thou,  through  whom  all  things  upon  the  earth 
Grow  brighter:  thou  for  whom  even  laughing  mirth 
Lengthens  his  note ;  thou  whom  (he  joyous  bird 
Singeth  continuously;  whose  name  is  heard 
In  every  pleasant  sound :  at  whose  warm  glance 
All  things  look  brighter:  for  whom  wine  doth  dance 
More  merrily  within  the  brimming  vase, 
To  meet  thy  lip:  thou,  at  whose  quiet  pace 
Joy  leaps  on  faster,  with  a  louder  laugh, 
And  Sorrow  tosses  to  the  sea  his  staff. 
And  pushes  back  the  hair  from  his  dim  eyes. 
To  look  again  upon  forgotten  skies ; 
While  Avarice  forgets  to  count  his  gold, 
Yea,  unto  thee  his  withered  hand  doth  hold, 
FillM  with  that  heart-blood :  thou,  to  whose  high 

All  things  are  made  to  bow,  [might 

Come  thou  to  us,  and  turn  thy  looks  of  light 

Upon  us  now ! 

O,  hear,  great  goddess !  thou  whom  all  obey ; 
At  whose  desire  rough  satyrs  leave  their  play, 
And  gather  wild-flowers,  decking  the  bright  hair 
Of  her  they  love,  and  oft  blackberries  bear 
To  shame  them  at  her  eyes :  O,  thou !  to  whom 
They  leap  in  awkward  mood,  within  the  gloom 
Of  darkening  oak  trees,  or  at  lightsome  noon 
Sing  unto  thee,  upon  their  pipes,  a  tune      [power 
Of  wondrous  languish ment :   thou  whose  great 
Brings  up  the  sea-maids  from  each  ocean-bower. 
With  many  an  idle  song,  to  sing  to  thee> 
And  bright  \ocVui  {bmtk%\\s\l  ?ic^^^  ^^  ^»A<k 
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And  gleaming  eyes,  as  if  in  distant  cayes 
They  spied  their  lovers — (so  among  the  wares 
Small  bubbles  flit,  mocking  the  kindly  sun, 

With  little,  laughing  brightness) — 
O,  come,  and  ere  our  festival  be  done, 

Our  new  loves  bless ! 

O,  thou  who  once  didst  weep,  and  with  sad  tears 
Bedew  the  pitying  woods ! — ^by  those  great  fears 
That  haunted  thee  when  thy  beloved  lay 
With  dark  eyes  drown'd  in  death — by  that  dull  day 
When  poor  Adoxis  fell,  with  many  a  moan, 
Among  the  leaves,  and  sadly  and  alone 
Breathed  out  his  spirit — O,  do  thou  look  on 
All  maidens  who,  for  too  great  love,  grow  wan, 
And  pity  them :  come  to  us  when  night  brings 
Her  first  faint  stars,  and  let  us  hear  the  wings 
Of  thy  most  beauteous  and  bright-eyed  doves 
Stirring  the  breathless  air ;  let  all  thy  loves 
Be  flying  round  thy  car,  with  pleasant  songs 
Moving  upon  their  lips :  come !  each  maid  longs 
For  thy  fair  presence — goddess  of  rich  love ! 

Come  on  the  odorous  air; 
And,  as  thy  light  wheels  roll,  from  us  remove 

All  love-sick  care ! 

Lo,  we  have  many  kinds  of  incense  here 
To  offer  thee,  and  sunny  wine  and  clear. 
Fit  for  young  Baccucs  :  flowers  we  have  here  too. 
That  wo  have  gather*d  when  the  morning  dew 
Was  moist  upon  them ;  myrtle-wroaths  we  bear, 
To  place  upon  thy  bright,  luxuriant  hair. 
And  shade  thy  temples  too;  'tis  now  the  time 
Of  all  fair  beauty :  thou  who  lovest  the  clime 
Of  our  dear  Cyprus,  where  sweet  flowers  blow 
With  honey  in  their  cups,  and  with  a  glow 
Like  thine  own  cheek,  raising  their  modest  heads 
To  be  refreshed  with  the  transparent  beads 
Of  silver  dew :  behold,  this  April  night, 
Our  altars  bum  for  thee ;  lo,  on  the  light 
We  pour  out  incense  from  each  golden  vase ; 

O,  goddess,  hear  our  words ! 
And  hither  turn,  with  thine  own  matchless  grace. 

Thy  whitc-wing'd  birds. 

wo.    IT, TO    DIAITA. 

Most  graceful  goddess ! — whether  now  thou  art 
Hunting  the  dun  deer  in  the  silent  heart 
Of  some  old,  quiet  wood,  or  on  the  side 
Of  some  high  mountain,  and,  most  eager-eyed. 
Dashing  upon  the  chase,  with  bended  bow 
And  arrow  at  the  string,  and  with  a  glow 
Of  wondrous  beauty  on  thy  cheek,  and  feet 
Like  thine  own  silver  moon — yea,  and  as  fleet 
As  her  best  l>eams — and  quiver  at  the  back. 
Rattling  to  all  thy  steppings ;  if  some  track 
In  distant  Thessaly  thou  followest  up, 
Brushing  the  dews  from  many  a  flower-cup 
And  quiet  leaf,  and  listening  to  the  bay 
Of  thy  goo<l  hounds,  while  in  the  deep  woods  they, 
Strong-limb*d  and  swift,  leap  on  with  eager  bounds, 
And  with  their  long,  deep  note  each  hill  resounds, 
Making  thee  music ; — goddess,  hear  our  cry. 
And  let  us  worship  thee,  while  far  and  high 
Goes  up  thy  brother — while  his  light  is  full 
Upon  the  earth :  for,  when  the  night^winds  lull 


The  world  to  sleep,  then  to  tlie  lightlea  i 
DiAir  mast  go,  with  silver  robes  of  dew, 
And  sunward  eye. 

Perhaps  thon  liest  on  some  shadj  spot 
Among  the  trees,  while  frighten'd  beasts  be 
The  deep  bay  of  thy  hounds;  but,  dropptni 
Upon  green  grass,  and  leaves  all  sere  and  b 
Thou  pillowest  thy  delicate  head  upon 
Some  ancient  mossy  root,  where  wood-wind 
Wildly  about  thee,  and  thy  lair  nyoiphs  pa 
Thy  death-wing'd  arrows,  or  thy  hair  anoin 
With  Lydian  odours,  and  thy  strong  hound 
Lazily  on  the  earth,  and  watch  thine  eye. 
And  watch  thine  arrows,  while  thou  hast  a  < 
Perchance,  in  some  deep-boeom'd,  shaded  st 
Thou  bathcst  now,  where  even  thy  brother 
Cannot  look  on  thee — where  dark  shades  ai 
Fall  on  the  water,  making  it  most  cool. 
Like  winds  from  the  broad  sea,  or  like  some 
In  deep,  dark  cavern :  hanging  branches  dif 
Their  locks  into  the  stream,  or  slowly  drip 
With  tear-drops  of  rich  dew :  before  no  eyt 
But  those  of  flitting  wind-gods,  each  nymph 

Into  the  deep,  cool,  running  stream,  and  tl 
Thou  pillowest  thyself  upon  its  breast, 

0  queen,  most  fair ! 

By  all  thine  hours  of  pleasure — ^when  thou 
Upon  tall  Latmos,  moveless,  still,  and  lost 
In  boundless  pleasure,  ever  gazing  on 
Thy  bright-eyed  youth,  whether  the  unseen 
Was  lighting  the  deep  sea,  or  at  mid-noon 
Careering  through  the  sky — by  every  tune 
And  voice  of  joy  that  thrill'd  about  the  cho 
Of  thy  deep  heart,  when  thou  didst  hear  his ' 
In  that  cool,  shady  grot,  where  thou  hadst  b 
And  placed  EiTDTMioN ;  where  &ir  hands  had 
All  beauty  to  shine  forth;  where  thy  fiurmi 
Had  brought  up  shells  for  thee,  and  from  the 
All  sunny  flowers,  with  precious  stones  and 
Of  utmost  beauty,  pearly  diadems 
Of  many  sea-gods ;  birds  were  there,  that  i 
Ever  most  sweetly;  living  waters  rang 
Their  changes  to  all  time,  to  soothe  the  son 
Of  thy  E5^DTMio5^;  pleasant  breezes  stole 
With  light  feet  through  the  cave,  that  they 
His  dewy  lips; — O,  by  those  hours  of  btias 

That  thou  didst  then  enjoy,  come  to  us,  I 
And  beautiful  Diana — take  us  now 

Under  thy  care ! 

no,  IV. — TO  xsRcrmr. 

0,  winged  messenger!  if  thy  light  feet 
Are  in  the  star-paved  halls  where  high  godi 
Where  the  rich  nectar  thou  dost  take  and  i 
At  idly-pleasant  leisure,  while  thy  lip 
Utters  rich  eloquence,  until  thy  foe, 
Juxo  herself,  doth  her  long  hate  forego. 
And  hangs  upon  thine  accents;  Vzirrs  sm 
And  aims  her  looks  at  thee  with  winning  v 
And  wise  Minkrva*s  cup  stands  idly  by 
The  while  thou  speakest     Whether  up  on 
Thou  wing*st  thy  way— or  dost  hut  now  u 
Thy  pinions  like  the  eagle,  while  a  whhl 
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r  takes  place  about  thee — if  thy  wings 

Ter  the  broad  sea,  where  Afric  flings 

ot  breath  on  the  watera ;  by  the  shore 

raby  the  blest,  or  in  the  roar 

ashing  northern  ice— >0y  turn,  and  urge 

ringed  course  to  us !  Leave  the  rough  surge, 

J  mountain-height,  or  city  proud, 

ughty  temple,  or  dim  wood  down  bow'd 

th  weakened  age, 

;ome  to  us,  thou  young  and  mighty  sage ! 

who  invisibly  dost  ever  stand 
each  high  orator ;  and,  hand  in  hand 
the  gold-robed  Apollo,  touch  the  tongue 
ery  poet ;  on  whom  men  have  hung 
strange  enchantment,  when  in  dark  disguise 
hast  descended  from  cloud-curtain'd  skies, 
ifled  up  thy  voice,  to  teach  bold  men 
vorld-arousing  art :  O,  thou !  that,  when 
icean  was  untrtick'd,  didst  teach  them  send 
ships  upon  it :  thou  who  dost  extend 
rm  a  calm  protection  to  the  hopes 
e  fair  merchant :  thou  who  on  the  slopes 
ount  Cyllene  first  madest  sound  the  lyre 
nany-toned  harp  with  childish  f^ge, 
hine  own  beauty  sounding  in  the  caves 
inge,  new  tune,  unhke  the  ruder  staves 
Pajt  had  utter'd — while  each  wondering 
nymph 

out  from  tree  and  mountain,  and  pure  lymph 
)untain-stream,  to  drink  each  rolling  note 
o'er  the  listening  woods  did  run  and  float 
th  fine,  clear  tone, 
diver  trumpets  o'er  still  waters  blown : 

tchless  artist !  thou  of  wondreos  skill, 
didst  in  ages  past  the  wide  earth  fill 
every  usefulness :  thou  who  dost  teach 
-witted  thieves  the  miser's  gold  to  reach, 
ob  him  of  his  sleep  for  many  a  night, 
g  thee  curses :  O,  mischievous  sprite ! 
Rogue-god  Mxrcctrt!  ever  glad  to  cheat 
ds  and  men ;  with  mute  and  noiseless  feet 

in  search  of  mischief;  now  to  steal 
ery  spear  of  Mars,  now  clog  the  wheel 
ght  Apollo's  car,  that  it  may  crawl 
ilowly  upward :  thou  whom  wrestlers  call, 
[ler  they  strive  upon  the  level  green 
nj  nightfiiU,  under  the  dim  screen 
cient  oak,  or  at  the  sacred  games 
ce  contest :  thou  whom  each  then  names 
If-thought  prayer,  when  the  quick  breath  is 

drawn 
le  last  struggle :  thou  whom  on  the  lawn 
ictor  praises,  making  unto  thee 
ng  for  his  proud  honours — let  us  be 
ier  thy  care : 
iged  messenger,  hear,  hear  our  prayer ! 

HO.  Tr« TO    BACCHUS. 

eartthou,BACCHUs1  On  the  vine-spread  hills 
ne  rich  country,  where  the  red  vrine  fills 
[uster'd  grapes — staining  thy  lips  all  red 
generous  liquor — pouring  on  thy  head 
dorous  wine,  and  ever  holding  up 
the  smiling  sun  thy  brimming  cup. 


And  filling  it  with  light?  Or  doth  thy  car, 
Under  the  blaze  of  the  far  northern  star, 
Roll  over  Thracia's  hills,  while  all  around 
Are  shouting  Bacchanals,  and  every  sound 
Of  merry  revelry,  while  distant  men 
Start  at  thy  noisings  ?  Or  in  shady  glen 
Redinest  thou,  beneath  green  ivy  leaves. 
And  idlest  off  the  day,  while  each  Faun  weaves 
Green  garlands  for  thee,  sipping  the  rich  bowl 
That  thou  hast  given  him — while  the  loud  roll 
Of  thy  all-conquering  wheels  is  heard  no  more, 
And  thy  strong  tigers  have  lain  down  before 

Thy  grape-stain'd  feet  1 

O,  Bacchus  !  come  and  meet 
Thy  worshippers,  the  while,  with  merry  lore 

Of  ancient  song,  thy  godhead  they  do  greet ! 

O,  thou  who  lovest  pleasure !  at  whose  heart 
Rich  wine  is  always  felt ;  who  hast  a  part 
In  all  air-swelling  mirth ;  who  in  the  dance 
Of  merry  maidens  join'st,  where  the  glance 
Of  bright  black  eyes,  or  white  and  twinkling  feet 
Of  joyous  fair  ones,  doth  thy  quick  eyes  greet 
Upon  some  summer-green :  Maker  of  joy 
To  all  care-troubled  men  !  who  dost  destroy 
The  piercing  pangs  of  grief;  for  whom  the  maids 
Weave  ivy  garlands,  and  in  pleasant  glades 
Hang  up  thy  image,  and  with  beaming  looks 
Go  dancing  round,  while  shepherds  with  their  crooks 
Join  the  glad  company,  and  pass  about. 
With  merry  laugh  and  many  a  glccsome  shout, 
Staining  with  rich,  dark  gprapes  each  little  cheek 
They  most  do  love ;  and  then,  with  sudden  freak* 
Taking  the  willing  hand,  and  dancing  on 
About  the  green  mound :  O,  thou  merry  son 

Of  lofly  JovB ! 

Where  thou  dost  rove 
Among  the  grape-vines,  come,  ere  day  is  done. 

And  let  us  too  thy  sunny  influence  prove ! 

Where  art  thou,  conqueror  !  before  whom  fell 
The  jeweird  kings  of  Ind,  when  the  strong  swell 
Of  thy  great  multitudes  came  on  them,  and 
Thou  hadst  thy  thyrsus  in  thy  red,  right  hand. 
Shaking  it  over  them,  till  every  soul 
Grew  faint  as  with  wild  lightning ;  when  the  roll 
Of  thy  great  chariot-wheels  was  on  the  necJc 
Of  many  a  conqueror ,  when  thou  didst  check 
Thy  tigers  and  thy  lynxes  at  the  shore 
Of  the  broad  ocean,  and  didst  still  the  roar. 
Pouring  a  sparkling  and  most  pleasant  wine 
Into  its  waters ;  when  the  dashing  brine 
Toss'd  up  new  odours,  and  a  pleasant  scent 
Upon  its  breath,  and  many  who  were  spent 
With  weary  sickness,  breathed  of  life  anew. 
When  wine-inspired  breezes  on  them  blew  ;— 
Bacchus  !  who  bringest  all  men  to  thy  feet ! 
Wine-god !  with  brow  of  Ught,  and  smiles  most 

Make  this  our  earth  [sweet ! 

A  sharer  in  thy  mirth — 
Let  us  rejoice  thy  wine-dew'd  hair  to  greet. 

And  chant  to  thee,  who  gavest  young  Joy  his 
birth. 

Come  to  our  ceremony !  lo,  we  rear 
An  altar  of  bright  turf  onto  thec^  Vsjn^^ 
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And  crown  it  with  the  vine  and  pleasant  leaf 
Of  clinging  ivy :  Gome,  and  drive  sad  Grief 
Far  from  us !  lo,  we  pour  thy  turf  upon 
Full  cups  of  wine,  bidding  the  westering  sun 
Fill  the  good  air  with  odour ;  see,  a  mist 
Is  rising  from  the  sun-touch'd  wine ! — ^ah  I  hist  I— 
AlaH !  'twas  not  his  cry !) — ^with  all  my  train 
Of  laughing  Satyrs,  pouring  out  a  strain 
Of  utmost  shrillness  on  the  noisy  pipe— 
O,  come ! — ^with  eye  and  lip  of  beauty,  ripe 
And  wondrous  rare — O !  let  us  hear  thy  wheels 
Coming  upon  the  hills,  while  twilight  steals 
Upon  us  quietly — while  the  dark  night 
Is  hinderM  from  her  course  by  the  fierce  light 
Of  t!iy  wild  tigers'  eyes ; — O  !  let  us  see 
Thp  revelry  of  thy  wild  company. 

With  all  thy  train ; 

And,  ere  night  comes  again. 
We'll  pass  o'er  many  a  hill  and  vale  with  thee, 

Raising  to  thee  a  loudly-joyous  strain. 

KO.  yii. — TO  soMirus. 
O,  thou,  the  leaden-eyed !  with  drooping  lid 
Hanging  upon  thy  sight,  and  eye  half-hid 
By  matted  hair:  that,  with  a  constant  train 
Of  empty  dreams,  all  shadowless  and  vain 
As  the  dim  wind,  dost  sleep  in  thy  dark  cave 
With  poppies  at  the  mouth,which  night-winds  wave, 
Sending  their  breathings  downward — on  thy  bed. 
Thine  only  throne,  with  darkness  overspread. 
And  curtains  black  as  are  the  eyes  of  night : 
Thou,  who  dost  come  at  time  of  waning  light 
And  sleep  among  the  woods,  where  night  doth  hide 
And  trcml)Ie  at  the  sun,  and  shadows  glide 
Among  the  waving  tree-tops;  if  now  there 
Thou  slcepest  in  a  current  of  cool  air, 
Within  some  nook,  amid  thick  flowers  and  mots, 
Gray^olour'd  as  thino  eyes,  while  thy  dreams  toss 

Their  fantasies  about  the  silent  earth, 

In  waywardness  of  mirth — 
O,  come !  and  hear  the  hymn  tliat  we  are  chanting 
Amid  the  star-light  through  the  thick  leaves  slanting. 

Thou  lover  of  the  banks  of  idle  streams 
O'ershadcd  by  broad  oaks,  with  scattcr'd  gleams 
From  the  few  stars  upon  them ;  of  the  shore 
Of  tlie  broad  sea,  with  silence  hovering  o'er; 
The  great  moon  hanging  out  her  lamps  to  gild 
The  murmuring  waves  with  hues  all  pure  and  nuld. 
Where  thou  dost  lie  upon  the  sounding  sands, 
While  winds  come  dancing  on  from  southern  lands 
With  dreams  upon  their  backs,  and  unseen  waves 
Of  odours  in  their  hands :  thou,  in  the  caves 
Of  the  star-lighted  clouds,  on  summer  eves 
Reclining  lazily,  while  Silence  leaves 
Her  influence  about  thee :  in  the  sea 
That  liest,  hearing  the  monotony 
Of  waves  far-off  above  thee,  like  the  wings 
Of  passing  dreams,  while  the  great  ocean  swings 

His  bulk  above  thy  sand-supported  head — 

(As  chain'd^upon  his  bed 
Some  giant,  with  an  idleness  of  motion 
So  swings  the  still  and  sleep-enthrall'd  ocean.) 

Thou  who  dost  bless  the  weary  with  thy  toach, 
And  makest  Agony  relax  his  clutch 


Upon  the  bleeding  fibres  of  the  hoot; 
Pale  Disappointment  lose  her  constant  am 
And  Sorrow  dry  her  tears,  and  eeaae  to  ws 
Her  life  away,  and  gain  new  cheer  m  tkgf 
Thou  who  dost  bless  the  birds,  in  snrsiy  pk 
Where  they  have  song  their  songs  with  wo 

grace 
Throughout  the  day,  and  now,  with  drooptDf 
Amid  the  leaves  receive  thy  welcoming: — 
Come  with  thy  crowd  of  dreams,  O,  thon !  to 
All  noise  is  most  abhorr*d,  and  in  this  gloo 
Beneath  the  shaded  brightness  of  the  sky. 
Where  are  no  sounds  but  as  the  winds  go  I 
Here  touch  our  eyes,  great  Som 2r  us !  with  ihy 
Ah !  here  thou  art,  with  touch  most  mikl  and 

And  we  forget  our  hymn,  and  sink  awaj 

And  here,  until  broad  day 
Come  up  into  the  sky,  with  fire-steeds  leapi 
Will  we  recline,  beneath  the  vine-leaves  ik 


CERES. 

Goddess  of  bounty !  at  whose  spring-time  c 
When  on  the  dewy  earth  thy  first  tones  fal 
Pierces  the  ground  each  young  and  tender  ! 
And  wonders  at  the  sun ;  each  dull,  gray  {^ 
Is  shining  with  new  grass ;  from  each  chill 
Where  they  had  lain  enchainM  and  dull  of 
The  birds  come  forth,  and  sing  for  joy  to  tb 
Among  the  springing  leaves ;  and,  fait  and 
The  rivers  toss  their  chains  up  to  the  sun, 
And  through  their  grassy  banks  leapingly  n 
When  thou  hast  touch'd  them:  thou  who  ei 
The  goddess  of  all  beauty :  thou  whose  hcai 
Is  ever  in  the  sunny  meads  and  fields ; 
To  whom  the  laughing  earth  looks  up  and  } 
Her  waving  trcasuies :  thou  that  in  thy  car, 
With  winged  dragons,  when  the  morning  ft 
Sheds  his  cold  light.,  touchest  the  moming  t 
Until  they  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  breci 

O,  pour  thy  light 

Of  truth  and  joy  upen  onr  souls  this  nigt 
And  grant  to  us  all  plenty  and  good  ease ! 

O,  thou,  the  goddess  of  the  rustling  com ! 
Thou  to  whom  reapers  sing,  and  on  the  law 
Pile  up  their  baskets  with  the  full-«ar*d  whc 
While  maidens  come,  with  little  dancing  ice 
And  bring  thee  poppies,  weaving  thee  a  croi 
Of  simple  beauty,  bending  their  heads  dowr 
To  garland  thy  full  baskets :  at  whose  side, 
Among  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  doth  Baccbcj 
With  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  feet  and  i 
All  wine-stain'd  fVom  the  warm  and  sunny  ( 
Perhaps  one  arm  about  thy  neck  he  twines, 
While  in  his  car  ye  ride  among  the  vines, 
And  with  the  other  hand  he  gathers  up 
The  rich,  full  grapes,  and  holds  the  glowing 
Unto  thy  lips — and  then  he  throws  it  by, 
And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leaves  to  shade 
So  it  may  gaze  with  richer  love  and  light 
Upon  hb  beaming  brow:  If  thy  swift  flight 

Be  on  some  hill 

Of  vine-hung  Thrace — O,  oome,  while  n 
still. 
And  greet  with  heaping  arms  our  gbUsn'd 
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he  small  stara,  above  the  ailver  wave, 
wandering  up  the  sky,  and  kindly  lave 
lin  clouds  with  their  light,  like  floating  spades 
ononds  in  the  air ;  or  spirit  bariis, 
unseen  riders,  wheeling  in  the  sky. 
I  soft  mist  of  light  is  rising  high, 
ilver  shining  through  a  tint  of  red, 
oon  the  queened  moon  her  love  will  shed, 
>carl-mist,  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 
0  thou  shalt  cross  to  view  our  mystery, 
ve  have  torches  here  for  thee,  and  urns, 
e  incense  with  a  floating  odour  bums, 
Itars  piled  with  various  fruits  and  flowers, 
an  of  com,  gathered  at  early  hours, 
douTB  fresh  from  India,  with  a  heap 
my-colour*d  poppies : — Lo !  we  keep 
lent  watch  for  thee,  sitting  before 
eady  altars,  till  to  our  lone  shore 
r  chariot  wheels 

»>me,  while  ocean  to  the  burden  reels, 
;tters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  roar. 


TO  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 

art,  in  truth,  a  fair  and  kingly  star, 
; !  whose  silver  crest  now  gleams  afar 
the  edge  of  yonder  eastern  hill, 
night-like,  seems  a  third  of  heaven  to  filL 
art  moA  worthy  of  a  poet's  lore, 
orahip— as  a  thing  to  bend  before ; 
et  thou  smilest  as  if  I  might  sing, 

as  I  am — my  l3rre  unused  to  ring 
g  the  thousand  harps  which  fill  the  world, 
un's  last  fire  upon  the  sky  has  curl'd, 
»n  the  clouds,  and  now  thou  hast  arisen, 
n  the  east  thine  eye  of  love  doth  glisten — 

whom  the  ancients  took  to  be  a  king, 
hat  of  gods ;  and,  as  thou  wert  a  spring 
spiration,  I  would  soar  and  drink, 
i  yet  thou  art  upon  the  mountain's  brink, 
bid  men  say  that  thou,  O  silver  peer, 
to  the  moon  a  servitor,  anear 
^  and  watch  her  eye  for  messages, 
x>  the  other  fair  and  silver  bees 
Bwarm  around  her  when  she  sits  her  throne  1 

of  the  moon  1     She  bringeth  storm  alone, 
w,  and  full,  and  every  other  time ;    [rhyme, 
urns  men's  brains,  and  so  she  makes  them 
•ave,  and  sigh  away  their  weary  ]i£d ; 
ihall  she  be  of  young  adorers  rife, 
hou  have  none  ?     Nay,  one  will  sing  to  thee, 
urn  his  eye  to  thee,  and  bend  the  knee. 
>n  the  marge  of  the  dim  western  plain, 
tar  of  love  doth  even  yet  remain — 
f  the  ocean-foam — and  watch  thy  look, 
te  mi^rht  gaze  upon  an  antique  book, 
I  he  doth  sit  and  read,  at  deep,  dead  night, 
ng  from  Time  his  hours.    Ah,  sweet  delay ! 
low  she  sinks  to  follow  fleeting  day, 
mted  with  thy  glance  of  answering  love : 
ivhere  she  worships  can  I  thoughtless  prove? 
as  thou  risest  higher  into  sight, 
ing  the  water  with  a  line  of  light, 
mve  and  ripple  quietly  aslant, 


Thy  influences  steal  upon  the  heart. 
With  a  sweet  force  and  unresisted  art. 
Like  the  still  growth  of  some  unceasing  plant 
The  mother,  watching  by  her  sleeping  child, 
Blesses  thee,  when  thy  light,  so  still  and  mild, 
Falls  through  the  casement  on  her  babe's  pale  ftce. 
And  tinges  it  with  a  benignant  grace. 
Like  the  white  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 
The  sick  man,  who  has  lain  for  many  a  day. 
And  wasted  like  a  lightless  flower  away, 
He  blesses  thee,  O  Jovs !  when  thou  dost  shine 
Upon  his  face,  with  influence  divine. 
Soothing  his  thin,  blue  eyelids  into  sleep. 
The  child  its  constant  murmuring  will  keep. 
Within  the  nurse's  arms,  till  thou  dost  glad 
His  eyes,  and  then  he  sleeps.    The  thin,  and  sad, 
And  patient  student  closes  up  his  books 
A  space  or  so,  to  gain  from  thy  kind  looks 
Refireshment.     Men,  in  dungeons  pent. 
Climb  to  the  window,  and,  with  head  upbent. 
Gaze  they  at  thee.    The  timid  deer  awake. 
And,  'neath  thine  eye,  their  nightly  rambles  make. 
Whistling  their  joy  to  thee.    The  speckled  trout 
From  underneath  his  rock  comes  shooting  out, 
And  turns  his  eye  to  thee,  and  loves  thy  light, 
And  sleeps  within  it.    The  gray  water  plant 
Looks  up  to  thee  beseechingly  aslant. 
And  thou  dost  feed  it  there,  beneath  the  wave. 
Even  the  tortoise  crawls  from  out  his  cave. 
And  feeds  wherever,  on  the  dewy  grass. 
Thy  light  hath  linger'd.    Thou  canst  even  paai 
To  water-depths,  and  make  the  coral-fly 
Work  happier,  when  flatter'd  by  thine  eye. 
Thou  touchest  not  the  roughest  heart  in  vain ; 
Even  the  sturdy  sailor,  and  the  swain. 
Bless  thee,  whene'er  they  see  thy  lustrous  eye 
Open  amid  the  clouds,  stilling  the  sky. 
The  lover  praises  thee,  and  to  thy  light 
Compares  his  love,  thus  tender  and  thus  bright; 
And  tells  his  mistress  thou  dost  kindly  mock 
Her  gentle  eye.    Thou  dost  the  heart  unlock 
Which  Care  and  Wo  have  render'd  comfortless, 
And  teachcst  it  thy  influence  to  bless. 
And  even  for  a  time  its  grief  to  brave. 
The  madman,  that  beneath  the  moon  doth  rave. 
Looks  to  thy  orb,  and  is  again  himself. 
The  miser  stops  from  counting  out  his  pelf. 
When  through  the  barred  windows  comes  thy  lull — 
And  even  he,  he  thinks  thee  beautiful. 
O !  while  thy  silver  arrows  pierce  the  air. 
And  while  beneath  thee,  the  dim  forests,  where 
The  wind  sleeps,  and  the  snowy  mountains  tall 
Are  still  as  death — O !  bring  me  back  again 
The  bold  and  happy  heart  that  bless'd  me,  when 
My  youth  was  green ;  ere  home  and  hope  were  vcil'd 
In  desolation !     Then  my  cheek  was  paled, 
But  not  with  care.     For,  late  at  night,  and  long, 
I  toil'd,  that  I  might  gain  myself  among 
Old  tomes,  a  knowledge;  and  in  truth  I  did: 
I  studied  long,  and  things  the  wise  had  hid 
In  their  quaint  books,  I  leam'd ;  and  then  I  thought 
The  poet's  art  was  mine ;  and  so  I  wrought 
My  boyish  feelings  into  words,  and  spread 
Them  out  before  the  world — and  I  was  fed 
With  praise,  and  with  a  name«    K\3Mk\  V^Voaa.^ 
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Whose  eye  and  heart  muit  toon  or  Ute  grow  dim, 
Toiling  with  poverty,  or  evils  worse, 
This  gifl  of  poetry  is  but  a  curse, 
Unfitting  it  amid  the  world  to  brood, 
And  toil  and  jostle  for  a  livelihood. 
The  feverish  passion  of  the  soul  hath  been 
My  banc.     O  Jove  !  couldst  thou  but  wean 
Me  back  to  boyhood  for  a  space,  it  were 
Indeed  a  gift.     There  was  a  sudden  stir, 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  upon  the  sea ; 
The  waters  foamed,  and  parted  hastily. 
As  though  a  giant  left  his  azure  home. 
And  Delos  woke,  and  did  to  light  up  come 
Within  that  Grecian  sea.     Iiatoxa  had. 
Till  then,  been  wandering,  listlessly  and  sad, 
About  the  earth,  and  through  the  hollow  vast 
Of  water,  followed  by  the  angry  haste 
Of  furious  Jo:<o.     Many  a  weary  day. 
Above  the  shaggy  hills  where,  groaning,  lay 
Enceladus  and  TrpHON,  she  had  roam*d. 
And  over  volcanoes,  where  fire  upfoamM ; 
And  sometimes  in  the  forests  she  had  lurk*d. 
Where  theiierce  serpent  through  the  herbage  work*d, 
Over  gray  weeds,  and  tiger-trampled  flowers, 
And  where  the  lion  hid  in  tangled  bowers. 
And  where  the  panther,  with  his  dappled  skin. 
Made  day  like  night  with  his  deep  moaning  din : 
All  tilings  were  there  to  fright  the  gentle  soul — 
The  hedgehog,  that  across  the  path  did  roll. 
Gray  eagles,  fang'd  like  cats,  old  vultures,  bald. 
Wild  hawks  and  restless  owls,  whose  cry  appaird, 
Black  bats  and  speckled  tortoises,  that  snap, 
\nd  scorpions,  hiding  underneath  gray  stones, 
With  here  and  there  old  piles  of  human  bones 
Of  the  first  men  that  found  out  what  was  war. 
Brass  heads  of  arrows,  rusted  scimetar. 
Old  crescent,  shield,  and  edgeless  battle>axc. 
And  near  them  skulls,  with  wide  and  gaping  cracks, 
I'oo  old  and  dry  for  worms  to  dwell  within ; 
Only  the  restless  spider  there  did  spin. 
And  made  his  house.   And  then  she  down  would  lay 
Her  restless  head,  among  dry  leaves,  and  faint. 
And  close  her  eyes  till  thou  wouldat  come  and  paint 
Her  visage  with  thy  light ;  and  then  the  blood 
Would  stir  again  about  her  heart,  endued. 
By  thy  kind  look,  with  life  again,  and  speed ; 
And  then  wouldst  thou  her  gentle  spirit  feed 
With  new-wingM  hopes,  and  sunny  fantasies. 
And,  looking  piercingly  amid  the  trees. 
Drive  from  her  path  all  those  unwelcome  sights. 
Then  would  she  rise,  and  o*er  the  flower-blights. 
And  through  the  tiger-peopled  solitudes. 
And  odorous  brakes,  and  panther-guarded  woods, 
Would  keep  her  way  until  she  reached  the  edge 
Of  the  blue  sea,  and  then,  on  some  high  ledge 
Of  thunder-blacken'd  rocks,  would  sit  and  look 
Into  thine  eye,  nor  fear  lest  from  some  nook 
Should  rise  the  hideous  shapes  that  Juxo  ruled, 
And  persecute  her.     Once  her  feet  she  cool'd 
Upon  a  long  and  narrow  beach.     The  brine 
Had  markM,  as  with  an  endless  serpent-spine. 
The  sanded  shore  with  a  long  line  of  shells. 
Like  those  the  Nereids  weave,  within  the  cells 
Of  their  queen  Thetis — such  they  pile  around 
The  feet  of  cross  old  Nsbsus,  having  found 


That  this  will  gain  his  grace,  and  mch  tb 
To  the  quaint  Pkotecs,  as  an  ofiniof. 
When  they  would  have  him  tell  their  6te,) 
Shall  first  embrace  them  with  a  loverV  ^ 
And  there  Latosta  stepp'd  along  the  mar 
Of  the  slow  waves,  and  when  one  came  dm 
And  wet  her  feet,  she  tingled,  as  when  Ju 
Gave  her  the  first,  all-buming  kiss  of  love 
Still  on  she  kept,  pacing  along  the  saiul. 
And  on  the  shells,  and  now  and  then  woul 
And  let  her  long  and  golden  hair  outfloat 
Upon  the  waves — when,  lo !  the  sudden  i 
Of  the  fierce,  hissing  dragon  met  her  ear. 
She  shuddered  then,  and,  all-posaess'd  will 
Rush'd  wildly  through  the  hoUow-soonliii 
Into  the  dccp,'deep  sea;  and  then  she  pas 
Through  many  wonders — coral-rafier*d  ca 
Deep,  far  below  the  noise  of  upper  warn- 
Sea-fiowers,  that  floated  into  golilen  hair. 
Like  misty  silk — fishes,  whose  eyes  did  jfli 
And  some  surpassing  lovely — fleshless  sfiii 
Of  old  behemoths — flasks  of  hoarded  wiin 
Among  the  timbers  of  old,  shattered  sbip«- 
Goblets  of  gold,  that  had  not  touched  the  I 
Of  men  a  thousand  years.  And  then  she 
Her  down,  amid  the  ever-changing  spray. 
And  wish'd,  and  begg'd  to  die;  and  then! 
That  voice  of  thine  tlie  deities  that  awes, 
Lifted  to  light  beneath  the  Grecian  skies 
That  rich  and  lustrous  Delian  paradise, 
And  placed  Latoxa  there,  while  yet  aslce 
With  parted  lip,  and  respiration  deep. 
And  open  palm ;  and  when  at  length  ibe 
She  found  herself  beneath  a  shadowy  oak. 
Huge  and  majestic ;  from  its  boughs  look** 
All  birds,  whose  timid  nature  'tis  to  doabt 
And  fear  mankind.  The  dove,  with  patie 
Earnestly  did  his  artful  nest  devise. 
And  was  most  busy  under  sheltering  leatf 
The  thrush,  that  loves  to  sit  upon  graj  ea 
Amid  old  ivy,  she,  too,  sang  and  built; 
And  mock-bird  songs  rang  out  like  luili 
Among  the  leaves,  or  on  the  velvet  grass; 
The  l>ecs  did  all  around  their  store  amass, 
Or  down  depended  from  a  swinging  bou^l 
In  tangled  swarms.  Above  her  daz7.ling ' 
The  lustrous  humming-bird  was  whirling 
So  near,  that  she  might  reach  it  with  her 
Lay  a  gray  lizard — such  do  notice  give 
When  a  foul  serpent  comes,  and  they  do 
By  the  permission  of  the  roughest  hind ; 
Just  at  her  feet,  with  mild  eyes  up-incline 
A  snowy  antelope  «.ropp*d  ofT  the  buds 
From  hanging  limbs ;  and  in  the  solitude 
No  noise  disturb'd  the  birds,  except  the  d 
Voice  of  a  fount,  that,  from  the  grassy  bi 
Kain*d  upon  violets  its  liquid  light. 
And  visible  love;  also,  the  munuur  slight 
Of  waves,  that  softly  sang  their  anthem, : 
Trode  gently  on  the  soft  and  noiseless  sai 
As  gentle  children  in  sick-chambers  griev 
And  go  on  tiptoe.  Here,  at  call  of  eve, 
When  thou  didst  rise  above  the  barred  « 
Touching  with  light  Litosia's  snowy  br 
And  gentler  eyes,  and  when  the  hi^pj  e 
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dews  to  thee — ^then  die  gave  birth 
.o  and  the  luttroua  Dian  ; 
he  wings  of  mom  commenced  to  fiui 
(s  from  the  east,  afar  there  rose, 
thick  and  odour-dropping  forests,  [est, 
;  was  grayest  and  dim  caves  were  hoar- 
3fle  the  known  and  dreadful  hiss 
uing  dragon.     Agonies 
toma's  soul ;  and  she  had  fled, 
:ain  the  ocean's  pervious  bed, 
nLLo,  young  and  bright  Apollo, 
rom  the  dim  and  perilous  hollow, 
r\mt  meant  the  noise.  *<  It  is^  O  child! 

dragon  that  hath  aye  defiled 
id  quiet,  sent  by  heaven's  queen 
rival,  me."     Upon  the  green 
[?rass  there  lay  a  nervous  bow, 
irrows,  eagle>wing'd,  which  thou, 
dst  placed  within  Apollo's  reach, 
ing,  the  young  god  stood  in  tlie  breach 
irees,  with  eye  that  fiercely  glanced, 
nded,  lip  press'd,  foot  advanced, 
it  the  string ;  when,  lo !  the  coil 
!  snake  came  on  with  winding  toil, 
rations,  crushing  down  the  branches, 
IS  when  a  hungry  tiger  cranches 
:  and  then  Apollo  drew  his  bow 
ye— nor  ended  with  one  blow: 
jrt  he  hurl'd  from  off  the  string^^ 
e — until  a  lifeless  thing 
lay.    Thus  the  young  sun-god  slew 
<caly  snake :  and  then  he  threw 
vas  he)  the  monster  in  the  sea ; 
came  round  and  ate  voraciously, 
waters  into  bloody  foam, 
!e  fights.     Latoxa,  then,  might  roam 
,  sea,  or  heaven,  void  of  dread ; 
xo  badly  might  have  sped 
;ht  children,  whom  thou  soon  didst  set 
(un  and  moon,  as  they  do  yet 
didst  then  their  destiny  control, 

woo  thee,  till  into  my  soul 
ight  sink.     O  Jote  !  I  am  full  sure 
rito  thy  star  a  love  more  pure 
u  host  been,  everywhere,  to  me 
ins[)iration.     I  should  be 
uld  I  not  first  behold  thine  orb 
vc9t ;  then  doth  my  heart  absorb, 
ithering  flowers,  thy  light  and  life ; 
Icrt,  which  cutteth  like  a  knife, 

from  thee,  unless  the  lake 

clouded.  Planet !  thou  wouldst  make 
3idst  thine  ancient  worshippers, 

alas !  whatever  stirs 
nd  [)en,  they  both  are  faint  and  weak: 

not,  in  some  gracious  fireak, 

the  spirit  of  his  lyre, 

ly  heart  with  his  ethereal  fire 

essence :  thus,  whatever  I  sing 
poor,  and  may  but  humbly  ring 
aves  of  Time's  far-liooming  sea. 
e  is  small ;  thou  wilt  not  scorn 
ive  no  golden  sheaves  of  com ; 
e  no  rich  and  odorous  gums ; 
thee  no  hecatombs, 
28 


And  build  no  altan :  't  is  a  heart  alone ; 
Such  as  it  is,  I  give  it — 't  is  thy  own. 
— • — 
TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Trou  glorious  mocker  of  the  world  !     I  hear 
Thy  many  voices  ringing  through  the  glooms 
Of  these  green  solitudes — and  all  the  clear. 
Bright  joyance  of  their  song  enthralls  the  ear 
And  floods  the  heart     Over  the  sphered  tombs 
Of  vanish'd  nations  rolls  thy  music  tide. 
No  light  from  history's  starlike  page  illumes 
The  memory  of  those  nations — they  have  died. 
None  cares  for  them  but  thou,  and  thou  may  st  sin^ 
Perhaps,  o'er  me — as  now  tliy  song  doth  ring 
Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deified. 

Thou  scorner  of  all  cities !    Thou  dost  leave 
The  world's  turmoil  and  never-ceasing  din, 
Where  one  from  others  no  existence  weaves, 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  tums  gray  and 

grieves, 
Where  misery  gnaws  the  maiden's  heart  within : 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broail,  green  woods, 
And  with  thy  soul  of  music  thou  dost  win 
Their  heart  to  harmony — no  jar  intrudes 
Upon  thy  sounding  melody.     O,  where, 
Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air. 
Is  one  so  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  solitudes  1 

Ha !  what  a  burst  was  that !  the  iEolian  strain 
Goes  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 
Of  the  lone  woods — and  now  it  comes  again — 
A  multitudinous  melody — like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees. 
Over  a  ringing  lake ;  it  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness — 
Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapt  when  round  it  roll 
Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame — till  we  become. 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb. 
And  pant  like  some  swift  runner  clinging  to  the  goal. 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  live  with  thee, 

Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades, 

Alone  with  nature — but  it  may  not  be ; 

I  have  to  straggle  with  the  tumbling  sea 

Of  human  life,  until  existence  fades 

Into  death's  darkness.    Thou  wilt  sing  and  soar 

Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow-checker'd 

glades. 

While  naught  of  sorrow  casts  a  dimness  o'er 

The  brilliance  of  thy  heart — but  I  must  wear 

As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  care — 

As  penitents  of  old  their  galling  sackcloth  wore. 

Yet  why  complain  ! — What  though  fond  hopes 
deferr'd  [gloom ! 

Have  overshadow'd  Youth's   green  paths  with 
Still,  joy*s  rich  music  is  not  all  unheard, — 
There  is  a  voice  sweeter  than  thine,  sweet  bird. 
To  welcome  me,  within  my  humble  home ; — 
There  is  an  eye  with  love's  devotion  bright 
The  darkness  orexistence  to  illume !         [blight 
Then  why  complaint — When  death  shall  cast  his 
Over  the  spirit  then  my  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees — and  from  thy  swelling  breast,      . . 
0'erthemthy8ongshdl^\a\sk«%ftf^^^xA^'l^&3i^    ^ 
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TO  SPRING. 

O  THOU  delicious  Spring ! 
Naraed  in  the  lap  of  thin  and  subtle  thowen, 

Which  fall  from  clouds  that  lift  their  snowy  wing 
From  odorous  beds  of  light-enfolded  flowers, 
And  from  enmossed  bowers, 
That  over  grassy  walks  their  greenness  fling, 
Come,  gentle  Spring! 

Thou  lover  of  young  wind. 
That  Cometh  from  the  invisible  upper  sea     [bind. 
Beneath  the  sky,  which  clouds,  its  white  foam, 
And,  settling  in  the  trees  deliciously. 

Makes  young  leaves  dance  with  glee. 
Even  in  the  teeth  of  that  old,  sober  hind, 
Winter  unkind, 

Come  to  us ;  for  thou  art 
Like  the  fine  love  of  children,  gentle  Spring ! 

Touching  the  sacred  feeling  of  the  heart. 
Or  Uke  a  virgin's  pleasant  welcoming ; 
And  thou  dost  ever  bring 
A  tide  of  gentle  but  resistless  art 
Upon  the  heart 

Red  Autumn  from  the  south 
Contends  with  thee  ;  alas !  what  may  he  show  t 

What  are  his  purple-stain'd  and  rosy  mouth. 
And  browned  cheeks,  to  thy  soft  feet  of  snow, 
And  timid,  pleasant  glow, 
Giiriag  earth-piercing  flowers  thcirprimalgrowth. 
And  greenest  youth  ? 

Gay  Summer  conquers  thee ; 
And  yet  ke  has  no  beauty  such  as  thine ; 

What  is  his  ever-streaming,  fiery  sea. 
To  the  pure  glory  that  with  thee  doth  shine  t 
Thou  season  most  divine, 
What  may  his  dull  and  lifeless  minstrelsy 
Compare  with  thee  1 

Come,  sit  upon  the  hills. 
And  bid  the  waking  streams  leap  down  their  side. 
And  green  the  vales  with  their  slight-sounding 
And  when  the  stars  upon  the  sky  shall  glide,  [rills ; 
And  crescent  Dian  ride, 
I  too  will  breathe  of  thy  delicious  thrills. 
On  grassy  hills. 

Alas !  bright  Spriner.  not  long 
Shall  I  enjoy  thy  pleasant  influence ; 

For  thou  shalt  die  the  summer  heat  among. 
Sublimed  to  vapour  in  his  fire  intense, 
And,  gone  forever  hence. 
Exist  no  more :  no  more  to  earth  belong, 
Except  in  song. 

So  I  who  sing  shall  die : 
Worn  unto  death,  perchance,  by  care  and  sorrow; 

And,  fainting  thus  with  an  unconscious  sigh. 
Bid  unto  this  poor  body  a  good-morrow, 

Which  now  sometimes  I  borrow. 
And  breathe  of  joyance  keener  and  more  high, 
Ceasing  to  sigh ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  £ 
MOUNTAINS. 

Tbb  deep,  tmnsparent  akj  is  faO 

Of  many  thousand  glittering  lights 
Unnumbered  stars  that  calmly  rule 

The  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
The  mild,  bright  moon  has  apwaid  n 

Out  of  the  gray  and  boondieis  plaii 
And  all  around  the  white  snows  gliite 

Where  frost,  and  ice,  and  silence  lei 
While  ages  roll  away,  and  they  unchsofHi 

These  mountains,  piercing  the  blue  ik] 

With  their  eternal  cones  of  ice; 
The  torrents  dashing  from  on  high, 

O'er  rock  and  crag  and  precipice; 
Change  not,  but  still  remain  as  ever, 

Unwasting,  deathless,  and  subUme, 
And  will  remain  while  lightnings  qoive 

Or  stars  the  hoaiy  summits  climN 
Or  rolls  the  thunder-chariot  of  eternal  Tu 

It  is  not  so  with  all — I  change, 

And  waste  as  with  a  living  death, 
Like  one  that  hath  become  a  strange, 

Unwelcome  guest,  and  lingereth 
Among  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Where  he  is  a  forgotten  name ; 
For  Time  hath  greater  power  to  blast 

The  hopes,  the  feelings,  and  the  fan' 
To  make  the  passions  fierce,  or  their  first  i 
to  tame. 

The  wind  comes  rushing  swift  by  me, 

Pouring  its  coolness  on  my  brow ; 
Such  was  I  once — as  proudly  free. 

And  jet,  alas!  how  alter'd  now! 
Yet,  while  I  gaze  upon  yon  plain. 

These  mountains,  this  eternal  skv, 
The  scenes  of  boyhood  come  again. 

And  pass  before  the  vacant  eye. 
Still  wearing  something  of  their  ancient  b 

Yet  why  complain? — for  what  is  wror 

False  friends,  cold-hearted  ness,  deoe 
And  life  already  made  too  long. 

To  one  who  walks  with  bleeding  fe 
Over  its  paths  ! — it  will  but  make 

Death  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  las 
And  though  the  trampled  heart  may  s 

Its  agony  of  pain  is  past. 
And  calmness  gathers  there,  while  life 
fast. 

Perhaps,  when  I  have  poss'd  away, 

liike  the  sad  echo  of  a  dream« 
There  may  be  some  one  found  to  say 

A  word  that  might  like  sorrow  seen 
Thnt  I  would  have—one  sadden'd  tea 

One  kindly  and  regretting  thought- 
Grant  me  but  that! — and  even  here. 

Here,  in  this  lone,  unpeopled  spot. 
To  breathe  away  this  life  of  pain,  I  rani 
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Thk  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Bbxiaxiit  came 
^ew  England  at  an  early  period  from  Wales. 
I  lather,  who  was  a  merchant,  resided  many 
rs  at  Demcrara,  in  British  Guiana,  where  he 
uired  a  large  fortune.  There  the  subject  of 
I  notice  was  bom  in  the  year  1809.  When  ho 
(  about  three  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a 
3re  illness  he  was  brought  to  this  country, 
ler  the  care  of  a  faithful  female  guardian,  and 
?»,  except  during  a  few  brief  periods,  he  has 
ie  resided.  The  improper  medical  treatment  to 
ch  he  had  been  subjected  in  Demerara  pre- 
tcd  his  complete  restoration  under  the  more 
Tul  physicians  of  New  England,  and  he  has 
E&  lame  from  hia  childhood ;  but  I  believe  his 
«Tal  health  has  been  uniformly  good  for  many 

iVhile  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  an  excellent  school 
-He  rural  village  of  Colchester,  in  Connecticut 
t'welve  he  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
resided  three  years  in  his  father's  family,  after 
Lch  he  was  sent  to  a  private  boarding  school 
.r  Boston,  in  which  he  remained  until  he  en- 
^  Harvard  College,  in  1825.  He  left  this 
tcrable  institution  before  the  close  of  his  second 
•'Jemic  year,  in  consequence  of  a  protracted  and 
Qful  illness,  and  on  his  recovery  entered  Wash- 
^n  College,  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  presi- 
^cy  of  the  Right  Reverend  Thoxas  C.  Browit- 
!•,  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut  He  was  gradu- 
^  in  1829,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his 

»S8. 

In  1830,  Mr.  BcNJAMiir  entered  the  Law 
chool  at  Cambridge,  at  that  time  conducted  by 
(r.  Justice  Story  and  Professor  Ashmuit.  He 
ursued  his  legal  studies  with  much  industry  for 
considerable  period  at  this  seminary,  but  finished 
le  acquirement  of  his  profession  at  New  Haven, 
nder  Chief  Justice  Daooett  and  Professor 
iTCHcocK.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
it  bar  in  1833,  and  removing  soon  after  to  Bos- 
n,  the  residence  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  he 
IS  admitted  to  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  as 
lomey  and  counsellor  at  law  and  solicitor  in 
ancery. 

His  disposition  to  devote  his  time  to  literature 
evented  his  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
ofession,  and  on  the  death  of  EnwiTf  Buckixo- 
iM,  one  of  its  original  editors,  I  believe  he  he- 
me connected  with  the  "  New  England  Maga- 
le.'*  In  1836  that  periodical  was  joined  to  the 
\merican  Monthly  Magazine,"  published  in 
ew  York,  and  edited  by  Charlks  F.  Hoffman, 
.d  Mr.  Bbitjaxix  was  soon  after  induced  to  go 
reside  permanently  in  that  city.  By  unfortu- 
ite  investments,  and  the  calamities  in  which  so 
uiy  were  involved  in  that  period,  he  had  lost 
D0t  of  his  patrimonial  property,  and  the  remainder 


of  it  he  now  invested  in  a  publishing  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  commercial  distress  of  the  time,  by 
which  many  of  the  wealthiest  houses  were  over^ 
thrown,  prevented  the  realization  of  his  expecta- 
tions, and  the  business  was  abandoned.  He  pur^ 
chased,  I  believe,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1837, 
the  "American  Monthly  Magazine,*'  and  for 
about  two  years  conducted  it  with  much  ability ; 
but  by  giving  to  some  of  the  later  numbers  of  it 
a  political  character,  its  prosperity  was  destroyed, 
and  he  relinquished  it  to  become  associated  with 
Mr.  Horace  Greelet  in  the  editorship  of  the 
"New  Yorker,"  a  popular  weekly  periodical,  de- 
voted to  literature  and  politics.  In  1840  several 
weekly  gazettes  of  unprecedented  size  were  esta- 
blished in  New  York,  and  rapidly  attained  a  great 
circulation.  With  the  most  prominent  of  these  he 
was  connected,  and  his  writings  contributed  largely 
to  its  success. 

In  both  profie  and  verse  Mr.  BsiriAViir  has 
been  a  very  prolific  author.  His  rhythmical  com- 
positions would  fill  many  volumes.  They  are 
generally  short.  «  A  Poem  on  the  Contemplation 
of  Nature,"  read  before  the  classes  of  Washington 
College,  on  the  day  of  his  graduation ;  «  Poetry,  a 
Satire,"  published  in  1843,  and  « Infiituation,  a 
Satire,"  published  in  1845,  are  the  longest  of  his 
printed  works.  He  has  written  several  dramatic 
pieces,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been  given 
to  the  public. 

There  have  not  been  many  successful  American 
satires.  Trumbull's  **  Progress  of  Dulness"  and 
**  McFmgal,"  are  the  best  that  had  been  produced 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Frxnsau,  Hor- 
Kiws,  DwiGHT,  Alsop,  Clifptox,  and  others, 
attempted  this  kind  of  writing  with  various  sik- 
cess,  but  none  of  them  equalled  Trux bull.  More 
recently  Fkssr^tdex,  Verplaitck,  Pierfont, 
Halleck,  Holmes,  Ward,  Osborx,  and  Biir- 
jAMis,  have  essayed  it  Halleck's  "Fanny" 
and  "Epistles"  are  witty,  spirited  and  playful, 
but  local  in  their  application.  The  "Vision  of 
Rubeta"  has  felicitous  passages,  and  shows  that 
its  author  is  a  scholar,  but  it  is  cumbrous  and  oo* 
casionally  coarse.  Mr.  Bexjamtx's  satires  are 
lively,  pointed,  and  free  from  malignity  or  lioen^ 
tiousness. 

In  some  of  his  shorter  poems,  Mr.  Bexjaxiit 
has  shown  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous; 
in  others,  warm  affections  and  a  meditative  spirit ; 
and  in  more,  gayety.  His  poems  are  adorned  with 
apposite  and  pretty  fancies,  and  seem  generally  to 
be  expressive  of  actual  feelings.  Some  of  his  hu- 
mourous pieces,  as  the  sonnet  entitled  "Sport," 
which  is  quoted  in  the  following;  pages,  are  happily 
expressed,  but  his  style  is  generally  more  like  that 
of  an  improvisator  than  an  artist  He  raiely 
makes  use  of  the  burnisher. 
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GOLD. 

**  Gold  i0,  in  ItB  last  analyils,  tbe  sweat  of  tbe  poor  and 
the  blood  of  tbe  brave."— hJosbph  Natolsom. 

Waste  treasure  like  water,  ye  noble  and  great ! 
8pend  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  increase  your  ea- 
Pile  up  your  temples  of  marble,  and  raise       [tate ; 
Columns  and  domes,  that  the  people  may  gaze 
And  wonder  at  beauty,  so  gorgeously  shown 
By  subjects  more  rich  than  the  king  on  his  thrdhe. 
Lavish  and  squander — for  why  should  ye  save 
«  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  tho  blood  of  the  brave  V 

Pour  wine  Into  goblets,  all  crusted  with  gems — 

Wear  pearls  on  your  collars  and  pearls  on  your 

Let  diamonds  in  splendid  profusion  outvie  [hems ; 

The  myriad  stars  of  a  tropical  sky  ! 

Though  from  tho  night  of  the  fathomless  mine 

These  may  be  dug  at  your  banquet  to  shine, 

Little  care  ye  for  the  chains  of  the  slave, 

•*  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave.*' 

Behold,  at  your  gates  stand  the  feeble  and  old. 
Let  them  burn  in  the  sunshine  and  freeze  in  the  cold ; 
Let  them  starve :  though  a  morsel,  a  drop  will  impart 
New  vigour  and  wannth  to  the  limb  and  the  heart: 
You  taste  not  their  anguish,  you  feel  not  their  pain, 
Your  heads  are  not  bare  to  the  wind  and  the  rain — 
Must  wretches  like  these  of  your  charity  crave 
«*  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave  1" 

An  army  goes  out  in  the  mom*s  early  light, 
Ten  thousand  gay  soldiers  equipped  for  the  fight ; 
An  army  comes  home  at  tho  closing  of  day; 
O,  where  are  their  banners,  their  goodly  array  t 
Ye  widows  and  orphans,  bewail  not  so  loud — 
Your  groans  may  imbitter  the  feast  of  the  proud ; 
To  win  for  their  store,  did  the  wild  battle  rave, 
<*  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave." 

Gold  !  gold !  in  all  ages  the  curse  of  mankind, 
Thy  fetters  are  forged  for  the  soul  and  the  mind: 
The  limbs  may  be  free  as  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
And  the  mind  l)e  the  slave  of  a  look  and  a  word. 
To  gam  thee,  mm  barter  eU»rnity*8  crown. 
Yield  honour,  affection,  and  lasting  renown, 
And  mingle  like  foam  with  life's  swift^rushing  wave 
"The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave." 


UPON  SEEING  A  PORTRAIT 

op  A   LADY,  PAINTED    BY  GIOVAN.\I  C.   THOMPSOIf. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  those  upturned  eyes, 
A  tearful  lustre — such  as  fancy  lends 
To  the  Madonna — and  a  soft  surprise, 

As  if  thoy  saw  stra.ige  Iwauty  in  the  air ; 
Perchance  a  bird,  whose  little  pinion  l>cnds 

To  the  same  breeze  that  lifts  that  flowing  hair. 

And,  O,  that  lip,  and  cheek,  and  forehead  fair, 
Reposing  on  the  canvass  ! — that  bright  smile. 

Casting  a  mellow  radiance  over  all ! 
Say,  didst  thou  strive,  young  artist,  to  beguile 

The  gazer  of  his  reason,  and  to  thrall 
His  every  sense  in  meshes  of  delight — 
When  thou,unconscious,mad'6t  this  phantom  bright? 
Sure  nothing  real  lives,  which  thus  can  charm  the 
sight ! 


THE  STORMY  PETREL 

Tbti  is  the  bird  that  sweeps  oVr  the  sea- 
Fearless  and  rapid  and  strong  Is  he; 
He  never  forsakes  tbe  hillowy  roar. 
To  dwell  in  calm  on  the  tranqoU  sboce, 
Save  when  his  mate  from  the  tempest's  ihi 
Protects  her  young  in  the  splintered  rocks 

Birds  of  the  sea,  they  rejoice  in  storms; 
On  the  top  of  the  wave  you  may  see  thei 
They  run  and  dive,  and  they  whirl  and  ft 
Where  the  glittering  foam  spray  breaks  oi 
And  against  the  force  of  the  strongest  gai 
Like  phantom  ships  they  soar  and  sail 

All  over  the  ocean,  far  from  land. 
When  the  storm-king  rises  dark  and  gimo 
The  mariner  sees  the  petrel  meet 
The  fathomless  waves  with  steady  fieet, 
And  a  tireless  wing  and  a  dauntless  breai 
Without  a  home  or  a  hope  of  rest. 

So,  mid  the  contest  and  toil  of  life. 
My  soul !  when  the  billows  of  rage  and  i 
Are  tossing  high,  and  the  heavenly  blue 
Is  shrouded  by  vapours  of  sombre  hue — 
Like  the  petrel  wheeling  o'er  foam  and  sf 
Onward  and  upward  pursue  thy  war! 


THE  NAUTILUS. 

The  Nautilus  ever  loves  to  glide 
Upon  the  crest  of  the  rodiant  tide. 
When  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wave  is  bri 
Look  over  the  sea  for  a  lovely  sight ! 
You  may  watch,  and  watch  for  many  a  n 
And  never  see  Nautilus  all  the  while. 
Till,  just  as  your  patience  is  neariy  lost, 
Lo !  there  is  a  bark  in  the  simlight  toss'd 

"  Sail  ho !  and  whither  away  so  fast  t" 
What  a  curious  thing  she  has  rigg'd  for  a 
"  Ahoy !  ahoy  I  don't  you  hear  our  hail  ?' 
How  the  breeze  is  swelling  her  gossamer  i 
The  good  ship  Nautilus— yes,  'tis  she ! 
SaiUng  over  the  gold  of  the  placid  sea ; 
And  though  she  will  never  deign  reply, 
I  could  tell  her  hull  with  the  glance  oif  an 

Now,  I  wonder  where  Nautilus  can  be  bo 
Or  does  she  always  sail  round  and  round. 
With  the  fairy  queen  and  her  court  on  bo 
And  mariner-sprites,  a  glittering  horde  1 
Does  she  roam  and  roam  till  the  evening  li 
And  where  does  she  go  in  the  deep  midnij 
So  crazy  a  vessel  could  hardly  sail. 
Or  weather  tho  blow  of  «  a  fine,  stiff  gale. 

O,  the  selfsame  hand  that  holds  the  chain 
Which  the  ocean  binds  to  the  rocky  main- 
Which  guards  from  the  wreck  when  the 

raves. 
And  tho  stout  ship  reels  nn  the  sorging  wi 
Directs  the  course  of  thy  little  hark, 
And  in  the  light  or  the  shadow  dark. 
And  near  the  shore  or  far  at  sea. 
Makes  safe  a  billowy  path  for  thee! 
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TO  ONE  BELOVED. 
I. 

And  when  the  moon,  of  fairy  stars  the  queen. 
Waves  her  transparent  wand  o'er  all  the  scene; 

YsARs,  years  have  pass'd, 
rcetest,  since  I  heard  thy  Yoice's  tone, 

Dark  years  have  cast 
shadows  on  me,  and  my  hrow  no  more 
1  with  the  happy  light  that  once  it  wore. 

I  seek  the  vale. 
And,  while  inhaling  the  moss-rose's  breath, — 
(Less  sweet  than  thine,  unmateh'd  Elizabsth!) 

A  vision,  pale 
As  the  far  robes  of  seraphs  in  the  night, 
Rises  before  me  with  supernal  light. 

My  heart  is  sere, 

saf  toss'd  upon  the  autumnal  gale ; 
irly  rose-hues  of  my  life  are  pale, 

Its  garden  drear, 
ret  deserted,  for  my  singing  byrd 
i;  its  dim  retreats  no  more  is  heard. 

I  seek  the  mount. 
And  there,  in  closest  commune  with  the  blue. 
Thy  spiritual  glances  meet  my  view. 

I  seek  the  fount : 
And  thou  art  my  Eosria,  and  the  glade 
Encircling  it  around  is  holier  made. 

O,  trust  them  not 
«y  that  I  have  long  forgotten  thee, 
n  now  thou  art  not  dear  to  me ! 

Though  far  my  lot 

hine,  and  though  Time's  onward  rolling  tide 
ever  bear  me,  dearest,  to  thy  side. 

I  seek  the  brook: 
And,  in  the  silver  shout  of  waters,  hear 
Thy  merry,  melting  tones  salute  mine  ear: 

And,  in  the  look 
Of  lilies  floating  from  the  flowery  land. 
See  something  soft  and  stainless  as  thy  hand. 

I  would  forget, 

I  strive  in  vain — in  dreams,  in  dreams 

dtance  of  thy  glance  upon  me  beams:— 

No  star  has  met 

Kc  for  years  whose  beauty  doth  not  shine, 
i  look  of  speechless  love  is  not  like  thine ! 

All  things  convey 
A  likeness  of  my  early,  only  love — 
All  fairest  things  around,  below,  above : 

The  foamy  spray 
Over  the  billow,  and  the  bedded  pearls, 
And  the  light  flag  the  lighter  breeze  unfurls. 

The  evening  air — 

itness  of  the  floweret's  fragrant  death~- 
not  so  sweetly  to  me  as  thy  breath ; 
The  moonlight  fair 
>wy  waste  sleeps  not  with  sweeter  ray, 
iiy  clear  memory  on  my  heart's  decay. 

For,  in  the  grace 
As  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  the  sea, 
I  find  a  true  similitude  to  thee ; 

And  I  can  trace 
Thine  image  in  the  loveliness  that  dwells 
Mid  inland  forests  and  sequester'd  dells. 

I  love  thee  sUll— 
shall  love  thee  ever,  and  above 
•thiy  objects  with  undying  love. 
The  mountain-rill 

with  no  surer  flow,  the  far,  bright  sea, 
my  unchanged  aiTection  flows  to  thee. 

I  am  thine  own. 
My  dearest,  though  thou  never  mayst  be  mine; 
I  would  not  if  I  could  the  band  untwine 

Around  me  thrown — 
Since  first  I  breathed  to  thee  that  word  of  fire— 
Re-echo'd  now,  how  feebly !  by  my  lyre. 

TI. 

A  year  has  flown, 

art's  best  angel,  since  to  thee  I  strung 
il,  poetic  lyre— since  last  I  sung. 

In  Altering  tone, 

re  undying:  though  in  all  my  dreams 
niles  luive  linger'd,  like  the  stars  in  streams. 

Love,  constant  love ! 
Age  cannot  quench  it — like  the  primal  ray 
From  the  vast  fountain  that  supplies  the  day, 

Far,  far  above 
Our  cloud-encircled  region,  it  will  flow 
As  pure  and  as  eternal  in  ito  glow. 

0,  when  I  die 

On  ruffled  wing, 

torm-toss'd  bird,  that  year  has  sped  away 
IB  shadow'd  past,  and  not  a  day 

To  me  could  bring 
ax  joys  like  those  I  knew  of  yore, 
om,  and  noon,  and  night,  a  sorrow  bore. 

(If  until  then  thou  mayst  not  drop  a  tear) 
Weep  then  for  one  to  whom  thou  wert  most  dear; 

To  whom  thy  sigh. 
Denied  in  life,  in  death,  if  fondly  given. 
Will  seem  the  sweetest  incense-air  of  heaven ! 
ni. 

Alas,  for  Time ! 

e  his  sickle  reaps  the  harvest  fair 
pes  that  blossom'd  in  the  summer  air 

Of  youth's  sweet  clime ; 
aves  to  bloom  the  deeply-rooted  tree 
1  thou  hast  planted,  deathless  Memory! 

Dost  thou  not  turn. 
Fairest  and  sweetest,  from  the  flowery  way 
On  which  thy  feet  are  treading  every  day, 

And  seek  to  learn 

More  than  his  pen  can  write  or  tongue  can  teU  1 

Beneath  its  shade 

$,  and  muse  alone— while  daylight  dies, 
;ing  its  dolphin  hues  in  western  skies, 

And  when  they  fiide. 

Gaze  not  thine  eyes 
(0,  wild  and  lustrous  eyes,  ye  were  my  fiite !) 
Upon  the  lines  he  fashion'd  not  of  late. 

But  wheu  ihe  aViea 
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Of  joy  were  over  him,  and  he  was  hIessM 
That  he  could  sing  of  treasores  he  poraen'dl 

Treasures  more  dear 
Than  gold  in  ingots,  or  barbaric  piles 
Of  pearls  and  diamonds,  thy  most  precious  tmiles! 

Bring,  bring  me  hone, 
O,  ruthless  Time,  some  of  those  treasures  now, 
And  print  a  hundred  wrinkles  on  my  brow. 

Make  me  grow  old 
Before  my  years  are  many — take  away 
Health,  youth,  ambition — let  my  strength  decay, 

My  mind  be  sold 
To  be  the  slave  of  some  strange,  barren  lore- 
Only  those  treasures  to  my  heart  restore ! 

Ah!  I  implore 
A  boon  that  cannot  be,  a  blessing  flown 
Unto  a  realm  so  distant  from  my  own, 

That,  could  I  soar 
On  eagle's  wings,  it  still  would  be  afar, 
As  if  I  strove  by  flight  to  reach  a  star ! 

The  future  vast 
Before  me  lifts  majestic  steeps  on  high. 
Which  I  must  stand  upon  before  I  die ! 

For,  in  the  past 
Love  buried  lies ;  and  nothing  lives  but  fame 
To  speak  unto  the  coming  age  my  race  and  name. 


L 


THE  TIRED  HUNTER. 

Rest  thee,  old  hunter !  the  evening  cool 

Will  sweetly  breathe  on  thy  heated  brow, 
Thy  dogs  will  lap  of  the  shady  pool ; 

Thou  art  very  weary — O,  rest  thee  now ! 
Thou  hast  wander*d  far  through  mazy  woods, 

Thou  hast  trodden  the  bright-plumed  birds'retreat, 
Thou  hast  broken  in  on  their  solitudes,^- 

O,  give  some  rest  to  thy  tired  feet ! 

There's  not  a  nook  in  the  forest  wide 

Nor  a  leafy  dell  unknown  to  thee ; 
Thy  step  has  been  where  no  sounds,  beside 

The  rustle  of  wings  in  the  sheltering  tree, 
The  sharp,  clear  cry  of  the  startled  game. 

The  wind's  low  murmur,  the  tempest's  roar. 
The  bay  that  follow'd  thy  gun's  sure  aim, 

Or  thy  whistle  shrill,  were  heard  before. 

rhen  rest  thoe ! — thy  wife  in  her  cottage-door, 

Shading  her  eyes  from  the  pun's  keen  ray, 
Peers  into  the  forest  beyond  the  moor, 

To  hail  thy  coming  ere  fall  of  day  ;— 
But  thou  art  a  score  of  miles  from  home. 

And  the  hues  of  the  kindling  autumn  leaves 
Grow  brown  in  the  shadow  of  evening's  dome. 

And  swing  to  the  rush  of  the  fireshening  breeze. 

Thou  must  even  rest !  for  thou  canst  not  tread 

Till  yon  star  in  the  zenith  of  midnight  glows, 
And  a  sapphire  light  over  earth  is  spread, 

The  place  where  thy  wife  and  babes  repose. 
Rest  thee  a  while — and  then  journey  on 

Through  the  wide  forest,  and  over  the  moor: 
Then  call  to  thy  dogs,  and  fire  thy  gun. 

And  a  taper  will  gleam  from  thy  cottage-door! 


THE  DEPARTED. 

Ths  departed!  the  departed! 

They  virit  us  in  dreams. 
And.  they  glide  above  our  i 

Like  shadows  over  streams ; 
But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  hot 

In  constant  lustre  bum. 
The  departed,  the  departed 

Can  never  more  return ! 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beaotifttl. 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleeps 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 

Of  the  ever-tossing  deep ! 
Or  where  the  hurrying  night-winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces. 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead ! 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days» 

In  mournful  ruin  strown ; 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress  trees. 
For  the  voice  of  the  departed 

Is  home  upon  the  breeze. 

That  solemn  voice !  it  minxes  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves. 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remember'd  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smil 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall. 
Their  tones  of  love  I  £untly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  calL 
I  know  that  they  are  happy. 

With  their  angel-plumage  on, 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 


I  AM  NOT  OLD. 

I  AX  not  old — though  yean  have  east 

Their  shadows  on  my  way ; 
I  am  not  old — though  youth  has  psss'd 

On  rapid  wings  away. 
For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  Rows, 
And  round  it  pleasant  thoughts  repois; 
And  sympathies  and  feelings  high. 
Spring  like  the  stars  on  evening's  iky. 

I  am  not  old — Time  may  have  set 

"  His  signet  on  my  brow," 
And  some  faint  furrows  there  have  mel^ 

Which  care  may  deepen  now : 
Yet  love,  fond  love,  a  chaplet  weaves 
Of  fresh,  young  bods  and  verdant  leavoi; 
And  still  in  &ncy  I  can  twine 
Thoughts,  sweet  as  flowers,  that  c 
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THE  DOV£S  ERRAND. 

Under  corer  of  the  night, 
Feather'd  darling,  take  your  flight  I 
Lest  some  cmel  archer  fling 
Arrow  at  your  tender  wing, 
And  yoor  white,  unspotted  side 
Be  with  crimson  colour  died  :~- 
For  with  men  who  know  not  lore 
You  and  I  are  living,  Dove. 

Now  I  bind  a  perfumed  letter 
Round  your  neck  with  silken  fetter; 
Bear  it  safely,  bear  it  well, 
Over  mountain,  lake,  and  dell. 
While  the  darkness  is  profound 
You  may  fly  along  the  ground, 
But  when  morning's  herald  sings. 
Mount  ye  on  sublimer  wings ; 
Hi^h  in  heaven  pursue  your  way 
Till  the  fading  light  of  day. 
From  the  palace  of  the  west. 
Tints  with  fleckering  gold  your  breast, 
Shielded  from  the  gaze  of  men. 
You  may  stoop  to  earth  again. 

Stay,  then,  feather'd  darling,  stay, 
Pause,  and  look  along  your  way : 
Well  I  know  how  &st  you  fly, 
And  the  keenness  of  your  eye. 
By  the  time  the  second  eve 
Comes,  your  journey  you'll  achieve, 
And  above  a  gentle  vale 
Will  on  easy  pinion  sail 
In  that  vale,  with  dwellings  strown, 
One  is  standing  all  alone : 
White  it  rises  mid  the  leaves. 
Woodbines  clamber  o'er  its  eaves. 
And  the  honeysuckle  fiUls 
Pendant  on  its  silent  walls. 
Tis  a  cottage,  small  and  (air 
As  a  cloud  in.  summer  air. 

By  a  lattice,  wreathed  with  flowers 
Such  as  link  the  dancing  hours, 
Sitting  in  the  twilight  shade, 
Envied  dove,  behold  a  maid  ! 
Jjocks  escaped  from  sunny  band, 
Cheeks  reclined  on  snowy  hand. 
Looking  sadly  to  the  sky, 
She  will  meet  your  searching  eye. 
Fear  not,  doubt  not,  timid  dove. 
You  have  found  the  home  of  love ! 
She  will  fold  you  to  her  breast — 
Seraphs  have  not  purer  rest ; 
She  your  weary  plumes  will  kiss— 
Seraphs  have  not  sweeter  bliss ! 
Tremble  not,  my  dove,  nor  start. 
Should  you  feel  her  throbbing  heart ; 
Joy  has  made  her  bright  eye  dim — 
Well  she  knows  you  came  from  hiiUy 
Him  she  loves.    O,  luckless  star ! 
He  from  her  must  dwell  afar. 

From  your  neck  her  fingers  fine 
Will  the  silken  string  untwine ; 
Reading  then  the  words  I  trace. 
Blushes  will  sufluse  her  face ; 


To  her  lips  the  lines  she'll  press, 
And  again  my  dove  caress. 
Mine,  yes,  mine— O,  would  that  I 
Gould  on  rapid  pinions  fly ! 
Then  I  should  not  send  you,  dove, 
On  an  errand  to  my  love : 
For  I  'd  brave  the  sharpest  gale. 
And  along  the  tempest  sail ; 
Caring  not  for  danger  near, 
Hurrying  heedless,  void  of  fear. 
But  to  hear  one  tender  word. 
Breathed  for  me,  my  happy  bird ! 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day, 
She  will  send  you  on  your  way. 
Twining  with  another  fetter 
Round  your  neck  another  letter. 
Bpeed  ye,  then,  O,  swifUy  speed. 
Like  a  prisoner  newly  freed : 
0*er  the  mountain,  o'er  the  vale. 
Homeward,  homeward,  swifUy  sail ! 
Never,  never  poise  a  plume. 
Though  beneath  you  Edens  bloom: 
Never,  never  think  of  rest. 
Till  night's  shadow  turns  your  breast 
From  pure  white  to  mottled  gray. 
And  the  stars  are  round  your  way, — 
Love's  bright  beacons,  they  will  shine. 
Dove,  to  show  your  home  and  mine ! 


'HOW  CHEERY  ARE  THE  MARINERS!" 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners — 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea ! 
Their  hearts  are  like  its  yesty  waves. 

As  bounding  and  as  free. 
They  whistle  when  the  storm-bird  wheels 

In  circles  round  the  mast ; 
And  sing  when  deep  in  foam  the  ship 

Ploughs  onward  to  the  blast 

What  care  the  mariners  for  gales  1 

There's  music  in  their  roar. 
When  wide  the  berth  along  the  lee, 

And  leagues  of  room  before. 
Let  billows  toss  to  mountain  heights, 

Or  sink  to  chasms  low, 
The  vessel  stout  will  ride  it  out, 

Nor  reel  beneath  the  blow. 

With  streamers  down  and  canvass  furl'd, 

The  gallant  bull  will  float 
Securely,  as  on  inland  lake 

A  silken-tasscU'd  boat ; 
And  sound  asleep  some  mariners. 

And  some  with  watchful  eyes, 
Will  fearless  be  of  dangers  dark 

That  roll  along  the  skies. 

God  keep  those  cheery  mariners ! 

And  temper  all  the  gales 
That  sweep  against  the  rocky  coast 

To  their  storm-shatter'd  sails ; 
And  men  on  shore  will  bless  the  ship 

That  could  so  guided  be. 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

To  brave  the  mighty  sea  t 
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LINES  SPOKEN  BY  A  BLIND  BOY. 

Ths  bird,  that  never  tried  his  wing. 
Can  blithely  hop  and  sweetly  sing, 
Though  prison'd  in  a  narrow  cage. 
Till  his  bright  feathers  droop  with  age. 
80  I,  while  never  blcss'd  with  sight, 
Shut  out  from  heaven's  surrounding  light, 
Life's  hours,  and  days,  and  years  enjoy, — 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 

That  captive  bird  may  never  float 
Through  heaven,  or  pour  his  thrilling  note 
Mid  shady  groves,  by  plcarant  streams 
That  sparkle  in  the  sod  moonbeams ; 
But  he  may  gayly  flutter  round 
Within  his  prison's  scanty  bound. 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ne'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 

0  !  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Within  my  unillumined  cell  1 
May  I  not  leap,  and  sing,  and  play, 
And  turn  my  constant  night  to  day  1 
T  never  saw  the  sky,  the  sea. 

The  earth  was  never  green  to  me : 
Then  why,  O,  why  should  I  repine 
For  blessings  that  were  never  mine ! 

Think  not  that  blindness  makes  me  sad. 
My  thoughts,  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have,  who  love  mc  well. 
Their  diflfcrent  voices  I  can  tell. 
Though  far  away  from  them,  I  hear, 
(n  dreams,  their  music  meet  my  ear. 
(s  there  a  star  so  dear  above 
As  the  low  voice  of  one  you  love  1 

[  never  saw  my  father's  face, 
Vet  on  his  forehead  when  I  place 
My  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there, 
Left  less  by  time  than  anxious  care, 

1  fear  the  world  has  sights  of  wo. 
To  knit  the  brows  of  manhood  so,— 
I  sit  upon  my  father's  knee : 

He'd  love  me  less  if  I  could  see. 

I  never  saw  my  mother  smile : 
Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  beguile. 
They  fall  like  distant  melody. 
They  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 
She  murmurs  not — my  mother  dear  ? 
7'hough  sometimes  I  have  kiss'd  the  tear 
From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  joy 
One  smiling  word  would  give  her  boy. 

Kight  merry  was  I  every  day ! 

Fearless  to  run  about  and  play 

With  bisters,  brothers,  friends,  and  all,-^ 

To  answer  to  their  sudden  call, 

To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  the  chase. 

To  find  each  playmate's  hiding-place. 

And  pass  my  hand  across  his  brow. 

To  tell  him  I  could  do  it  now ! 

Yet  though  delightful  flew  the  hours, 
80  pass'd  in  childhood's  peaceful  bowers, 
Whrn  all  were  gone  to  school  but  I, 
I  u^  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh ; 


And  though  I  never  loog'd  to  view 
The  earth  so  green,  the  sky  so  blue, 
I  thought  I'd  give  the  world  to  look 
Along  the  pages  of  m  book. 

Now,  since  I've  leam'd  to  read  and  wi 
My  heart  is  fill'd  with  new  deli^; 
And  music  too, — cmn  there  be  found 
A  sight  80  beautiful  aa  sound  ? 
Tell  me,  kind  friends,  in  one  short  wo 
Am  I  not  like  a  captive  bird  ? 
I  live  in  song,  and  peace,  and  joy, — 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 


THE  ELYSIAN  ISLE. 

**  It  arose  before  them,  the  most  beautUVil  isksd 
world.**— lav  IMG's  Columbus. 

It  was  a  sweet  and  pleasant  isle^ 

As  fair  as  isle  could  be ; 
And  the  wave  that  kiss'd  its  sandy  ihon 

Was  the  wave  of  the  Indian  sea. 

It  seem'd  an  emerald  set  by  Heaven 
On  the  ocean's  dazzling  brow — 

And  where  it  glow'd  long  ages  post, 
It  glows  as  greenly  now. 

Fve  wander'd  oft  in  its  valleys  bright. 
Through  the  gloom  of  its  leafy  bowm 

And  breathed  the  breath  of  its  ^cy  gsk 
And  the  scent  of  its  countless  flowen^ 

I  've  seen  its  bird  with  the  crimson  wing 
Float  under  the  clear,  blue  sky ; 

I  've  heard  the  notes  of  its  modung-biid 
On  the  evening  waters  die. 

In  the  starry  noon  of  its  brilliant  night. 
When  the  world  was  hush'd  in  steep— 

I  dream'd  of  the  shipwrecked  gems  that  h 
On  the  floor  of  the  soundless  doqi. 

And  I  gather'd  the  diells  that  buried  wen 
In  the  heart  of  its  silver  sands. 

And  toss'd  them  back  on  the  mnning  wa^ 
To  be  caught  by  viewless  hands. 

There  are  sister-spirits  that  dwell  in  the  k 
Of  the  spirits  that  dwell  in  the  air; 

And  they  never  visit  our  northern  dime, 
Where  the  coast  is  bleak  and  bare : 

But  around  the  shores  of  the  Indian  isles 
They  revel  and  sing  alone — 

Though  I  saw  them  not,  I  heard  by  ni^ 
Their  low,  mysterious  tone. 

Elysian  isle !  I  may  never  view 

Thy  birds  and  roses  more. 
Nor  meet  the  kiss  of  thy  loving  breev 

As  it  seeks  thy  jewell'd  shore. 

Yet  thou  art  treasured  in  my  heart 

As  in  thine  own  deep  sea ; 
And,  in  all  my  dreams  of  the  spirits'  boo 

Dear  isle,  I  picture  thee ! 
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A  GREAT  NAME. 

thoa  destroyest  the  relics  of  the  past, 
hidest  all  the  footprints  of  thy  march 
ihatter*d  column  and  on  crumbled  arch, 
ss  and  ivy  growing  green  and  fast, 
into  fragments  by  the  tempest-blast, 
Rhodian  monster  lies ;  the  obelisk, 
t  with  sharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 
ypt*8  sun,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast: 
here  these  stood,  no  remnant-trophy  stands, 
even  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose : 
with  the  monuments  of  other  lands, 
place  that  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows, 
umph  not,  O,  Time ;  strong  towers  decay, 
^eat  name  shall  never  pass  away ! 


INDOLENCE. 

I  is  no  type  of  indolence  like  this : — 
lip  in  harbour,  not  a  signal  flying, 

wave  unstirr'd  about  her  huge  sides  lying, 
ieze  her  drooping  pennant-flag  to  kiss, 
ve  the  smallest  rope  that  hangs  aloft: 
ors  recumbent,  listless,  stretch'd  around 
the  polish'd  deck  or  canvass-— soft 
his  tough  limbs  that  scarce  have  ever  found 

more  tender,  since  his  mother's  knee 
Tipling  left  to  tempt  the  changeful  sea. 
le  are  asleep,  some  whistle,  try  to  sing, 
gape,  and  wonder  when  the  ship  will  sail, 
•  damn'  the  calm  and  wish  it  was  a  gale ; 

every  lubber  there  is  lazy  as  a  king. 


SPORT. 


)  a  fellow  of  a  summer's  morning, 

;h  a  large  foxhound  of  a  slumberous  eye 

1  a  slim  gun,  go  slowly  lounging  by, 

to  give  the  feather*d  bipeds  warning, 
it  probably  they  may  be  shot  hereafter, 
ntes  in  me  a  quiet  kind  of  laughter ; 
tiough  I  am  no  lover  of  the  sport 
harmless  murder,  yet  it  is  to  me 
lost  the  funniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 
>ulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snort, 

a  shooting  frolic  all  alone ; 

well  I  know  that  when  he's  out  of  town, 
and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  He  down, 
ndestmctive  sleep  till  game  and  light  areflown. 


M.I. 


in  the  north,  and  rear'd  in  tropic  lands : 
*  mind  has  all  the  vigour  of  a  tree, 
ung  from  a  rocky  soil  beside  the  sea, 
11  the  sweetness  of  a  rose  that  stands 
iie  soft  sunshine  on  some  shelter'd  lea. 
!  seems  all  life,  and  light,  and  love  to  me  t 
inter  lingers  in  her  glowing  smile, 
coldness  in  her  deep,  melodious  words, 
II  the  warmth  of  her  dear  Indian  isle, 
1  all  the  music  of  its  tuneful  birds, 
her  conTersing  of  my  native  bowers, 
he  far  south,  I  feel  the  genial  air 
me  delicious  mom,  and  taste  those  flowerny 
lich,  like  herself  are  bright  above  compare. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 

Sister  !  dear  sister,  I  am  getting  old : 
My  hair  is  thinner,  and  the  cheerful  light 
That  glisten'd  in  mine  eyes  is  not  as  bright. 

Though  while  on  thee  I  look,  'tis  never  cold. 

My  hand  is  not  so  steady  while  I  pen 

These  simple  words  to  tell  how  warm  and  clear 
Flows  my  heart's  fountain  toward  thce,si8ter  dear! 

For  years  I  've  lived  among  my  fellow-men,  [joys. 
Shared  th^ir  deep  passions,  known  their  griefs  and 
And  found  Pride,  Power,  and  Fame  but  gilded 

And,  sailing  far  upon  Ambition's  waves,  [toys; 
Beheld  brave  mariners  on  a  troubled  sea,  [graves. 

Meet,  what  they  fear'd  not — shipwrecli  and  their 
My  spirit  seeks  its  haven,  dear,  with  thee  I 


TO 


'T  IS  Winter  now — but  Spring  will  blossom  soon. 
And  flowers  will  lean  to  the  embracing  air — 
And  the  young  buds  will  vie  with  them  to  share 

Each  zephyr's  soft  caress ;  and  when  the  Moon 
Bends  her  new  silver  bow,  as  if  to  fling 
Her  arrowy  lustre  through  some  vapour's  wing. 

The  streamlets  will  return  the  glance  of  night 
From  their  pure,  gliding  mirrors,  set  by  Spring 

Deep  in  rich  frames  of  clustering  chrysolite. 

Instead  of  Winter's  crumbled  sparks  of  white. 
So,  dearest!  shall  our  loves,  though  frozen  now 

By  cold  unkind  ness,  bloom  like  buds  and  flowers. 
Like  fountain's  flash,  for  Hope  with  smiling  brow 

Tells  of  a  Spring,  whose  sweets  shall  all  be  ours! 


TO- 


Ladt,  farewell !  my  heart  no  more  to  thee 
Bends  like  the  Paraee  to  the  dawning  sun ; 

No  more  thy  beauty  lights  the  world  for  me, 
Or  tints  with  gold  the  moments  as  they  run* 

A  cloud  is  on  the  landscape,  and  the  beams 
That  made  the  valleys  so  divinely  fair, 

And  scatter'd  diamonds  on  the  gliding  streams. 
And  crown'd  the  mountains  in  their  azure  aii^— 

Are  veil'd  forever ! — Lady,  fare  thee  well ! 
Sadly  as  one  who  longeth  for  a  sound 
To  break  the  stillness  of  a  deep  profound, 

I  turn  and  strike  my  fraU,  poetic  shell : — 
Listen !  it  is  the  last;  for  thee  alone 
My  heart  no  more  shall  wake  its  sorrowing  tone. 
— — • — 
TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  BOUQUET. 

Flovsrs  are  love's  truest  language ;  they  betray. 
Like  the  divining  rods  of  Magi  old. 
Where  priceless  wealth  lies  buried,  not  of  gold. 

But  love — strong  love,  that  never  can  decay ! 

I  send  thee  flowers,  O  dearest !  and  I  deem 
That  from  their  petals  thou  wilt  hear  sweet  words. 
Whose  music,  clearer  than  the  voice  of  birds, 

When  breathed  to  thee  alone,  perchance,  may  seem 
All  eloquent  of  feelings  unexpress'd. 

O,  wreathe  them  in  those  tresses  of  dark  hair ! 

Ltk  them  repose  upon  thy  forehead  fair. 

And  on  thy  bosom's  yielding  snow  be  press'd ! 

Thus  shall  thy  fondness  for  ray  flowers  reveal 

The  love  that  maiden  coyneaa  ^cra!ij\.  cflcw^c»iW 


^ 
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RiT.  Ralph  Hott  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  a  resident,  in  the  ae- 
eond  lustrum  of  the  present  centuiy.  After  pass- 
ing several  years  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  writer  for 
the  gazettes,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
a  presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
1842.  Verse  is  but  an  episode,  though  a  natural 
one,  in  the  life  of  a  clergyman  devoted  to  the  active 
pursuit  of  good.  Mr.  Hott  may  have  written 
much,  but  he  has  acknowledged  little.  He  is 
known  chiefly  by  "  The  Chaunt  of  Life  and  other 
Poems,"  published  in  1844,  and  by  the  second 
portion  of  "The    Chamit  of  Life,"  etc.,  which 


appeared  in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  «( 
of  Life"  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pasugn  o 
aonal  sentiment  and  reflection.  The  pieces  0 
"Snow"  and  "The  WorW  for  Sale,"  m  hi 
volimne,  attracted  more  attentum,  and  die  : 
was  led  to  pursue  the  vein,  in  ••  New^  and  < 
which  were  subsequently  written.  A  shnpi 
tural  current  of  feeling  runs  tfaroagfa  thnii 
versification  grows  out  of  the  subject,  and  the 
clings  to  us  as  something  written  fiom  the 
of  the  author.  A  few  such  pieces  have 
prolonged  a  reputation,  while  writers  of  g 
effort  have  been  forgotten. 


L 


OLD. 

Bt  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  a  hoary  pilgrim  sadly  musing ; 

Oft  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape  like  a  page  perusing; 
Poor,  unknown — 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 

Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-rimm'd  hat, 
Coat  as  ancient  as  the  form  'twas  folding, 

Silver  buttons,  queue,  and  crimpt  cravat, 
Oaken  aiaft,  his  feeble  hand  upholding, 
There  he  sat ! 

Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-rimmM  hat. 

SeemM  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 
No  one  sympathising,  no  one  heeding, 

None  to  love  him  for  his  thin  gray  hair. 
And  the  furrows  all  so  mutely  pleading, 
Age,  and  care : 

SeemM  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 

It  was  summer,  and  we  wont  to  school. 
Dapper  C4)untry  lads,  and  little  maidens. 

Taught  the  motto  of  the  "  Dunce's  Stool," 
Its  grave  import  still  my  fancy  lodens, 
"Here's  a  fool!" 

It  was  summer,  and  we  went  to  school. 

When  the  stranger  seem*d  to  mark  our  play. 

Some  of  us  were  joyous,  some  sad-hearted, 
1  remember  well, — too  well,  that  day ! 

Oftentimes  the  tears  unbidden  started, 
Would  not  stay ! 
When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play. 
One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell, 

Ah  !  to  me  her  name  was  always  heaven! 
She  be.sou«^ht  him  all  his  grief  to  tell, 

(I  was  then  thirteen,  and  she  eleven,) 

ISAUKL  ! 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spelL 
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Angd,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  monrow, 
Yet,  why  T  sit  here  thou  shalt  be  told. 

Then  his  eye  betray'd  a  pcari  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  roird  ! 
Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old ! 

I  have  totterM  here  to  look  once  more 
On  the  pleasant  scene  where  I  delighted 

In  the  careless,  happy  days  of  yore. 

Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  bli^ited 
To  the  core ! 

I  have  totter'd  here  to  look  once  more! 

All  the  picture  now  to  roe  bow  dear! 

E'en  this  gray  old  rock  where  I  am  aeatedt 
Is  a  jewel  worth  my  journey  here ; 

Ah,  that  such  a  scene  must  be  completed 
With  a  tear! 
All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear  f 

Old  stone  school-house ! — ^it  is  still  the  sane! 

There's  the  very  step  I  so  oft'  mounted ; 
There's  the  window  creaking  in  its  £rame. 

And  tlie  notches  that  I  cut  and  comited 

For  the  game ; 

Old  stone  school-house ! — it  is  atill  the  same! 

In  the  cottage,  yonder,  I  was  bora ; 

Long  my  happy  home — that  humUe  dweS 
There  the  fields  <^  clover,  wheat,  and  ooni. 

There  the  spring,  with  limjad  nect 
Ah,  forlorn ! 
In  the  cottage,  yonder,  I  was  bom. 

Those  two  gate-vray  sycamores  70a  see, 
Then  were  planted,  just  ao  far  asunder 

That  long  well-pole  fhnn  the  path  to  fiee^ 

And  the  wagon  to  paas  aafely  under; 

Ninety^hrtel 

Those  two  gato-way  sycamaraa  joa  tee! 
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>  the  orchaid  where  we  used  to  climb 
n  my  mates  and  I  were  boys  together, 
ig  nothing  of  the'  flight  of  time, 
ing  naught  but  woik  and  rainy  weather ; 

Past  its  prime ! 
i  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb ! 

the  rude,  three-comer'd  chestnut  rails, 
id  the  pasture  where  the  flocks  were  graz- 
ing, 
,  so  sly,  I  used  to  watch  for  quails 
e  crops  of  buckwheat  we  were  raising. 

Traps  and  trails, — 
the  rude,  three-comer'd  chestnut  rails. 

the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain ; 
I,  and  river  still  serenely  flowing ; 
*re  nestling  in  the  shaded  lane, 
7e  the  lily  of  my  heart  was  blowing. 
Mart  Jaxe! 

the  mill  that  g^und  our  yellow  grain ! 

the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing, 
k,  and  bridge,  and  bam,  and  old  red  stable ; 
8 !  no  more  the  mom  shall  bring 

dear  group  around  my  father's  table ; 
Taken  wing? 

the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing ! 

•eing ! — all  I  loved  arc  fled ! 
fiTTeen  meadow  was  our  place  for  playing ; 
d  tree  can  tell  of  sweet  things  said, 
n  around  it  Jane  and  I  were  straying: 

She  is  dead ! 
!eing ! — all  I  loved  are  fled ! 

lite  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky, 
ing  silently  life's  changeful  story, 
liar  to  my  dim  old  eye, 
Ls  me  to  seven  that  are  now  in  glory 

There  on  high ! 
lite  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky! 

aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod, 
ed  thither  by  an  angel  mother ; 
te  sleeps  beneath  its  sacred  sod, 
and  sisters,  and  my  little  brother ; 

Gone  to  God ! 
aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod ! 

heard  of  wisdom's  pleasant  ways, 
\  the  holy  lesson  ! — but,  ah,  never 
hear  again  those  songs  of  praise, 
e  sweet  voices^ — silent  now  for  ever ! 

Peaceful  days ! 
[  heard  of  wisdom's  pleasant  ways! 

ny  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand, 

n  our  souls  drank  in  the  nuptial  blesaingy 

!  hastened  to  the  spirit-land ; 

ler  turf  her  gentle  bosom  pressing; 

Broken  band ! 
ny  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand ! 

:ome  to  see  diat  grave  once  more, 
the  saoed  pUce  where  we  delighted, 
we  worshipp'd  in  the  days  of  yore, 


Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core! 
I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  onoe  more. 

Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old ! 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow ; 
Now,  why  I  sit  here  thou  hast  been  told : 

In  his  eye  another  peari  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled ! 
Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old ! 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
Sat  the  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  musing ; 

Still  I  mariLed  him,  sitting  there  alone, 
AU  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  perusing; 
Poor,  unknown. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone ! 


NEW. 


Still  sighs  the  world  for  something  new. 

For  something  new ; 
imploring  me,  imploring  you, 

Some  Will-o'-wisp  to  help  pursue ; 
Ah,  hapless  world,  what  will  it  do ! 
Imploring  rae,  imploring  you, 
For  something  new  ! 

Each  pleasure,  tasted,  fades  away, 

It  fades  away ; 
Nor  you,  nor  I  can  bid  it  stay, 

A  dew-drop  trembling  on  a  spray ; 
A  rainbow  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Nor  you,  nor  I  can  bid  it  stay ; 
It  fades  away. 

Fill  up  life's  chalice  to  the  brim ; 

Up  to  the  brim ; 
Tis  only  a  capricious  whim ; 

A  dreamy  phantom,  flitting  dim. 
Inconstant  still  for  Her,  or  Him; 
'TIS  only  a  capricious  whim. 
Up  to  the  brim ! 


She,  young  and  fair,  expects  delight; 

Expects  delight; 
Forsooth,  because  the  mom  is  bright. 

She  deems  it  never  will  be  night. 
That  youth  hath  not  a  wing  for  flight. 
Forsooth,  because  the  mora  is  bright. 
Expects  delight ! 

The  rose,  once  gather'd,  cannot  please^ 

It  cannot  please ; 
Ah,  ample  maid,  a  rose  to  seixe. 

That  only  blooms  to  tempt  and  tease : 
With  thorns  to  rob  the  heart  of  ease ; 
Ah,  simple  maid,  a  rose  to  seize ; 
It  cannot  please ! 

'TIS  winter,  but  she  pmes  for  spring  | 

She  pines  for  spring ; 
No  bliss  its  frost  and  follies  bring; 
A  bird  of  paasa^  oathA  Va4%\ 
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Unhappj,  discontented  thing ; 
No  bliss  its  frost  and  follies  bring; 
She  pines  for  spring ! 

Delicious  May,  and  azure  skies ; 

And  azure  skies ; 
With  flowers  of  paradisial  dyes ; 

Now,  maiden,  happy  be  and  wise: 
Ah,  JuwE  can  only  charm  her  eyes 
With  flowers  of  paradisial  dyes. 
And  azure  skies ! 

The  glowing,  tranquil  summertime ; 

The  summertime ; 
Too  listless  in  a  maiden*s  prime, 
Dull,  melancholy  pantomime ; 
Oh,  for  a  gay  autumnal  clime  : 
Too  listless  in  a  maiden's  prime, 
The  summertime ! 

October !  with  earth's  richest  store ; 

Earth's  richest  store ; 
Alas!  insipid  as  before; 

Days,  months,  and  seasons,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Remotest  lands  their  treasures  pour ; 
Alas,  insipid  as  before. 
Earth's  richest  store ! 

Love  nestles  in  that  gentle  breast; 

That  gentle  breast ; 
Ah,  love  will  never  let  it  rest ; 

The  cruel,  sly,  ungrateful  guest; 
A  viper  in  a  linnet's  nest. 
Ah,  love  will  never  let  it  rest ; 
That  gentle  breast! 

Could  she  embark  on  Fashion's  tide ; 

On  fashion's  tide ; 
How  gaily  might  a  maiden  glide ; — 

Contentment,  innocence,  and  pride, 
All  stranded  upon  either  side  ;-^ 
How  gaily  might  a  maiden  glide. 
On  fashion's  tide ! 

Ah,  maiden,  time  will  make  thee  smart: 

Will  moke  thee  smart ; 
Some  new,  and  keen,  and  poison'd  dart. 
Will  pierce  at  last  that  restless  heart; 
Youth,  friends,  and  beauty  will  depart; 
Some  new,  and  keen,  and  poisoned  dart. 
Will  make  thee  smart ! 

So  pants  for  change  the  fickle  fair ; 

The  fickle  fan-; 
A  feather,  floating  in  the  air. 

Still  wailed  here,  and  wafted  there, 
No  charm,  no  hazard  worth  her  care ; 
A  feather  floating  in  the  air. 
The  fickle  fair! 


How  sad  his  lot,  the  hapless  swain ; 

The  hapless  swain ; 
With  care,  and  toil,  in  heat  and  rain, 
To  speed  the  pbugh  or  harvest-wain; 


Stin  reaping  only  fields  of  gnin. 
With  care,  and  toO,  in  heat  and  i 
The  hi^jless  swmin ! 

Youth,  weary  youth,  'twill  aooa  be 

'Twill  soon  be  part; 
His  XANHoon's  happiness  shall  last 

Renown,  and  riches,  &r  and  &st, 
Their  potent  charms  shall  round  hfa 

His  Manhood's  happiness  Atjlj  u 
Twill  soon  be  past! 

Now  toiling  up  ambition's  i 

Ambition's  steep; 
The  rugged  path  is  hard  to  keep; 

The  spring  how  far !  the  well  hov 
Ah  me !  in  folly's  bower  asleep ! 
The  rugged  path  is  hard  to  keep; 
Ambition's  steep ! 

The  dream  fulfilled  ?  rank,  fortune, 

Rank,  fortune,  fame ; 
Vain  fuel  for  celestial  flame ! 

He  wins  and  wears  a  glittering  n 
Yet  siglis  his  longing  soul  the  — m* 
Vain  fuel  for  celestial  flame. 
Rank,  fortune,  fame ! 

Sweet  beauty  aims  wiih  Cupid's  bo' 

With  Cupid's  bow; 
Can  she  transfix  him  now  1 — ah,  no 

Amid  the  fidrest  flowers  that  hUm 
The  torment  but  alights — to  go : 

Can  she  transfix  him  now  ?— ah. 
With  Cupid's  bow! 

Indulgent  heav'n,  O  grant  bat  this^ 

O  grant  but  thia^ 
The  boon  shall  be  enough  of  bltsa^ 

A  HOXB,  with  true  affection's  kisi 
To  mend  whate'er  may  hap  *w«fi^ 
O  grant  but  this ! 

The  Eden  won : — insatiate  still; 

Insatiate  still ; — 
A  wider,  fairer  range,  he  will ; 

Some  mountain  higher  than  hu  hi) 
Some  prospect  fancy's  map  to  fill ; 
A  wider,  fairer  range,  he  wi|l; 
Insatiate  still ! 

From  maid  to  matron,  son  to  aire: 

From  son  to  sire. 
Each  bosom  bums  with  qoenchlew  & 
Where  life's  vain  phantasies  erfin 
In  some  new  phoenix  of  desire; 
Each  bosom  bums  vrith  gnmrhUr 
From  son  to  sue ! 

Still  aghs  the  world  for  something  no 

For  something  new ; 
Imploring  me,  imploring  you 

Some  Will-o'-wisp  to  help  pavsns; 
Ah  hapless  worid,  what  will  it  do; 
Imploring  me,  implonng  jon. 
Fob  BoumimtiKm  smwl 
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SALE. 

7iiK  WORLD  FOR  BALK ! — Hang  out  the  lign; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me ; 
"Who'll  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine, 

And  set  me  from  earth's  bondage  finee  i^ 
■Tifl  going ! — Yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
1*11  sell  it,  whatsoeV  it  bring  ;— 

The  World  at  Auction  hero  to-day ! 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  see,^ 

Ah,  it  has  cheated  me  so  sore ! 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be : 

For  sale !  It  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; — 
i        I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear ; 
Tis  going — going ! — I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids  1— Who'll  buy  the  Splendid  I'earl 

Here's  Wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold, — 

Who  bids  ? — But  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold ; — 

Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care  1 
And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace ; 
Hall — cottage — tree— field — hill  and  plain ; 

Wlio*U  buy  himself  a  burial  place ! 

Here's  Love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

That  beauty  flings  around  the  heart ; 
I  know  its  power,  alas !  too  well ; — 

'Tis  going — Love  and  I  must  part ! 
>f  ust  part ! — What  can  I  more  with  Love ! 

All  over  the  enchanter's  reign ; 
"WhoTl  buy  the  plumelcss,  dying  dove, — 

An  hour  of  bliss, — an  age  of  pain  I 

And  Friendship, — rarest  gem  of  earth,— 

(Who  e'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his?) 
Frail,  fickle,  false  and  little  worth, — 

Who  bids  for  Friendship — as  it  \b  I 
Tis  going — going ! — Hear  the  call : 

Once,  twice,  and  tluice ! — 'TIS  very  low ! 
Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all, — 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go ! 

Famx  !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  name ! 
Te  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy  ! — 

How  much  for  Fame !  How  much  for  Fame! 
Hear  how  it  thunders ! — Would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renown'd, — 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command ! — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crown'd ! 

Sweet  star  of  Hope  !  with  ray  to  shine 

In  every  sad  foreboding  breast, 
8eve  this  desponding  one  of  mine, — 

Who  bids  for  man's  last  friend  and  best ! 
Ah,  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life, 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sustain ; 
But  Hope  and  I  are  now  at  strife, 

Nor  ever  may  unite  again. 

And  SoHe ! — For  sale  my, tuneless  lute ; 

Sweet  solace,  mine  no  more  to  hold ; 
The  chords  that  charmed  my  soul  are  mute, 

I  cannot  wake  the  notes  of  old ! 


Or  e'en  were  mine  a  wizard  shell. 
Could  chain  a  world  in  raptures  high ; 

Yet  now  a  sad  farewell ! — farewell  !^ 
Must  on  its  hist  faint  echoes  die. 

Ambition,  fashion,  show,  and  pride^— 

I  part  from  all  for  ever  now; 
Grief,  in  an  overwhelming  tide, 

Has  taught  my  haughty  heart  to  bow. 
Poor  heart !  divtracted,  ah,  so  long,-^ 

And  still  its  aching  throb  to  bear ; — 
How  broken,  that  was  once  so  strong ; 

How  heavy,  once  so  free  fi-om  care. 

No  more  for  me  lifo's  fitful  dream  9— 

Bright  vision,  vanishing  away  ! 
My  bark  requires  a  deeper  stream; 

My  sinking  soul  a  surer  stay. 
By  Death,  stem  flhcrifT!  all  berefi, 

I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod , 
The  best  of  all  I  still  have  left,— 

My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  God. 


SNOW. 


The  blessed  mom  is  come  again ; 

The  early  gray 
Taps  at  the  slumbcrer's  window-pane. 

And  seems  to  say 
**  Break,  break  from  the  enchanter's  chain. 

Away, — away !" 

*Tl8  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sound 

Along  the  ttir. 
Of  winds  upon  their  battle-ground. 

But  gently  there, 
The  snow  is  falling, — all  around 

How  fair — ^how  fair ! 

The  jocund  fields  would  masquerade ; 

Fantastic  scene ! 
Tree,  shrub,  and  lawn,  and  lonely  glade 

Have  cast  their  green. 
And  joui'd  the  revel,  all  array'd 

So  while  and  clean. 

E'en  the  old  posts,  that  hold  the  ban 

And  the  old  gate. 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  wars 

And  age  sedate, 
High-capp'd,  and  plumed,  like  white  hufiaan, 

Stand  there  in  state. 

The  drifls  are  hanging  by  the  sill. 

The  eaves,  the  door; 
The  hay-stock  has  become  a  hill ; 

All  cover'd  o'er 
The  wagon,  loaded  for  the  mill 

The  eve  before. 

Maria  brings  the  water-pail,— 

But  whcre's  the  well ! 
Like  maTic  of  a  fairy  tale. 

Most  strange  to  tell. 
All  ranish'd, — curb,  and  crank,  and  rail; — 

How  deep  it  fell  \ 
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The  wood-pile  too  is  playing  hide ; 

The  axe — the  log — 
The  kennel  of  that  friend  so  tried — 

(The  old  watch-dog,) 
The  grindstone  standing  by  iU  side, 

All  now  incog. 

The  bustling  cock  looks  out  aghast 

From  his  high  shed ; 
No  spot  to  scratch  him  a  repast. 

Up  curves  his  head, 
Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a  blast, 

And  back  to  bed. 

The  barn-yard  gentry,  musing,  chime 
Their  morning  moan ; 

Like  Mcmnon*8  music  of  old  time- 
That  voice  of  stone ! 

So  marbled  they — and  so  sublime 
Their  solenm  tone. 

Good  Ruth  has  called  the  younker  folk 

To  dress  below ; 
Full  welcome  was  tlie  word  she  spoke, 

Down,  down  they  go. 
The  cottage  quietude  is  brokc,^ 

The  snow ! — the  snow ! 

Now  rises  from  around  the  fire 

A  pleasant  strain ; 
Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retire  ! 

And  ye  profane  ! — 
A  hymn  to  the  Eternal  Sire 

Goes  up  again. 

The  patriarchal  Book  divine. 

Upon  the  knee, 
Opes  where  the  gems  of  Judah  shine, — 

(Sweet  minstrelsic !) 
How  soars  each  heart  with  each  fair  line, 

0  God!  to  Thee! 

Around  the  altar  low  they  bend. 

Devout  in  pr.iver ; 
As.  snows  upon  the  roof  descend. 

So  angels  there 
Guard  o*er  that  household,  to  defend 

With  gentle  care. 

Now  sings  the  kettle  o'er  the  blaze ; 

The  buckwheat  heaps ; 
Rare  Mo<'ha,  wortli  an  Arab's  praise. 

Sweet  Susan  steeps ; 
The  old  round  stand  her  nod  obeys. 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerrinj?  presages  declare 

The  banquet  near ; 
Soon,  busy  appetites  are  tliere ; 

And  disappear 
The  glories  of  the  ample  fare. 

With  thanks  sincere. 

Now  let  the  busy  day  begin : — 

Out  rolls  the  churn ; 
Forth  hastes  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in 

The  brush  to  bum ; — 
Sweep,  shovel,  scour,  sew,  knit,  and  spin. 

Till  night's  return. 


To  delve  his  threshing  John  mutt  hie 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy : 

How  wades  he  through! 
While  dainty  milkmaids,  slow  and  ihj 

His  track  pursoe. 

Each  to  the  hour's  allotted  care : 

To  shell  the  corn  ; 
The  broken  harness  to  repair; 

The  sleigh  t*  adorn  : 
So  cheerful — tranquil — snowy — fiur 

The  Winter  Mosk. 


EXTRACT  FROM  «THE  BLACKSHT 
NIGHT." 


Pbihetal  Night !  infinitude  of  gloom  ! 

My  prayer  fiilfilled,  yet  brings  it  no  relesi 
O  for  the  deeper  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Its  dreamless  peace. 
Where  the  last  throb  of  my  sad  heart  may  o 

Yet  thrills  that  voice  again  the  mnrky  air, 

Never  a  midnight  but  there  came  a  mom 
Up  from  the  dungeon  now  of  thy  despair, 

For  thon  wert  bora 
To  conquer  sorrow,  and  all  fear  to  aoom ! 


To  thee  is  granted  to  behold  how  Truth 

Links  the  strong  worker  with  the  happy  i 
In  Care*8  deep  furrows  plants  immortal  youl 

And  gives  the  prize 
Of  endless  glory  to  the  bravely  wise ! 

Centre  thou  art  and  Soul  of  a  domain 

Vast  as  thy  utmost  wish  could  e*er  desire ; 
Struggle !  the  Spirit  never  strives  in  Tain ; 

Can  ne*er  expire ; 
Up  for  thy  sceptre,  take  thy  throne  of  fire ! 

Fur  man  is  regal  when  his  strength  is  tried; 
Vt'^hen  spirit  wills,  alt  matter  must  obey ; 
Sweeps  the  resistless  mandate  like  a  tide 

Away,  away. 
Till  earth  and  heaven  feel  the  potent  sway ! 

Now  as  this  rayless  gloom  aside  I  fling, 

Thy  realm  of  action  spreading  on  the  vies 
Calls  to  the  sooty  Blacksmith — ^be  a  king ! 

Thy  reign  renew; 
Grasping  thy  mace  again,  arise  and  do  ! 

And  as  the  massive  hammer  thunders  down, 

Shaping  the  stubborn  iron  to  the  plan. 
Know  that  each  stroke  adds  lustre  to  the  cro 

And  yon  wide  span 
Of  gazing  planets  shout — behold  a  Max  ! 

A  glorious  Man !  and  thy  renown  shall  be 

Borne  by  the  winds  and  waters  through  alii 
While  there's  a  keel  to  carve  it  on  the  sea 

From  clime  to  clime. 
Or  God  ordains  that  idleness  is  erime! 


WILLIS  GAYLORD  CLARK. 
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its  illustrations. 

Afler  a  long  association  with  the  reverend  editor 
of  the  "Golumbian  Star,"  Glark  was  solicited  to 
take  charge  of  the  «  Philadelphia  Gazette,"  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  journals  in  Penn- 
svlvania.  He  ultimately  became  its  proprietor,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  continued  to  conduct 
it.  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Airirs  Potittxll 
Caldclxcoh,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  woman  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  rare  accomplishments,  and  an  afieo- 
tionate  disposition,  who  fell  a  victim  to  that  most 
terrible  disease  of  our  climate,  consumption,  in 
the  meridian  of  her  youth  and  happiness,  leaving 
her  husband  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 
In  the  following  verses,  written  soon  after  this 
bereavement,  hia  emotiona  are  depicted  with  unaf- 
fected feeling: 

T  is  an  aatumnal  eve— the  low  winds,  slglilnf 
To  wet  leaves,  rustUnf  as  they  hasten  by  i 


The  eddyinf  fasts  to  tossing  boogbs  replying. 

And  ebon  dariiness  filling  all  tbe  sky,— 
The  moon,  pale  miatrett,  pall'd  in  solemn  vapoar. 

The  rock,  swift-wandering  through  the  void  above, 
As  I,  a  mourner  by  my  lonely  taper, 

Send  back  to  foded  hours  the  plaint  of  love. 

Blovsnms  of  peace,  once  in  my  pathway  springing. 

Where  have  your  brightness  and  your  splendour  gone  1 
And  thou,  whose  voice  to  mc  came  sweet  as  ninging, 

What  region  holds  thee,  in  the  vast  unknown  % 
What  star  far  brighter  than  the  rest  contains  thee. 

Beloved,  departed— empress  of  my  heart  Y 
W^bat  bond  of  full  beathude  enchains  tliee, — 

In  realms  unveil'd  by  pen,  or  prophet's  srt  1 

Ah !  loved  and  lost !  in  these  autumnal  hours. 

When  fairy  colours  deck  the  painted  tree. 
When  tbe  vast  woodlands  seem  a  sea  of  flowers, 

O!  then  my  soul,  exulting,  bounds  to  thee ! 
Springs,  as  to  clasp  thee  yet  in  this  existence, 

Yet  to  behold  thee  at  my  lonely  side ; 
But  the  fond  vision  melts  at  once  to  distance. 

And  my  sad  heart  gives  echo— she  has  died ! 

Tes !  when  the  morning  of  her  years  was  brightest, 
That  angel-presence  into  dust  went  down, — 

While  yet  with  rosy  dreams  her  rest  was  lightest, 
Deatti  for  the  olive  wove  the  ejrpress-erown, — 

Sleep,  which  no  waking  knows,  o'ercame  her  bosom, 
O'ercame  her  large,  bright,  spiritual  eyes ; 

Spared  in  her  bower  connubial  one  fair  blossom- 
Then  bore  her  spirit  to  tbe  upper  skies. 

There  let  me  meet  her,  when,  life's  struggles  over. 

The  pure  In  love  and  thought  their  foith  renew,— 
Where  man's  forgiving  and  redseming  Lover 

Spreads  out  his  paradise  to  every  view. 
Let  the  dim  Autumn,  with  its  leaves  descending. 

Howl  on  the  winter's  verge !— yet  spring  will  come : 
So  my  freed  soul,  no  more  'gainst  Ate  contending. 

With  all  it  loveth  shall  regain  Its  hom«  I 

From  this  time  his  health  gradually  declined, 
and  his  friends  perceived  that  the  same  disease 
which  had  robbed  him  of  the  « light  of  his  exist- 
ence," would  soon  deprive  them  also  of  his  fellow- 
ship. Though  his  illness  was  of  long  duration,  he 
was  himself  unaware  of  its  cliaracter,  and  when  I 
last  saw  him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was 
rejoicing  at  the  return  of  spring,  and  confident  that 
he  would  soon  be  well  enough  to  walk  about  the 
town  or  to  go  into  the  country.  He  continued  to 
write  for  his  paper  until  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
the  twelfth  of  June,  1841. 

His  metrical  writings  are  all  distinguished  for  a 
graceful  and  elegant  diction,  thoughts  morally 
and  poetically  beautiful,  and  chaste  and  appropri- 
ate imagery.  The  sadness  which  pervades  them 
is  not  the  gloom  of  misanthropy,  but  a  gentle  re- 
ligious melancholy;  and  while  they  portray  the 
changes  of  life  and  nature,  they  point  to  another 
and  a  purer  world,  for  which  our  afl*ections  are 
chastened,  and  our  desires  made  perfect  by  suffer- 
ing in  this. 

The  qualities  of  his  prose  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent firom  those  of  his  poetry.    Occasionallv  he 
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poured  forth  grave  thoughts  in  eloquent  and  fenrent 
language,  but  far  more  often  delighted  hia  readera 
by  passages  of  irresistible  humour  and  wit  His 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  acute,  and  his  jests 
and  <*  cranks  and  wanton  wiles"  evinced  the  fulness 
of  his  powers  and  the  benevolence  of  his  feelings. 
The  talcs  and  essays  which  he  found  leisure  to  write 
for  the  New  York  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine," — a 
monthly  miscellany  of  high  reputation  edited  by 
his  only  and  twin  brother,  Mr.  Lewis  Gatlord 
Clabk — and  especially  a  series  of  amusing  papers 


under  the  quaint  title  of  «  Ollapodiana,-'  i 
be  remembered  as  affording  abundant  eri 
the  qualities  I  have  enumerated. 

In  person  Mr.  Clark  was  of  the  middli 
his  form  was  erect  and  manly,  and  his 
nance  pleasing  and  expressive.  In  ordc 
tercourse  he  was  cheerful  and  animated, 
was  studious  to  conform  to  the  conveotioiu 
of  society.  Warm-hearted,  confiding,  to 
rous,  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  by  those  wl 
him  intimately  he  was  much  loved. 


A  LAMENT. 

There  is  a  voice  I  shall  hear  no  more- 
There  are  tones  whose  music  for  me  is  o*er, 
Sweet  as  the  odours  of  spring  were  they, — 
Precious  and  rich — but  they  died  away  ; 
They  came  like  peace  to  my  heart  and  ear — 
Never  again  will  they  murmur  here ; 
They  have  gone  like  the  blush  of  a  summer  mom, 
Like  a  crimson  cloud  through  the  sunset  borne. 

There  were  eyes,  that  late  were  lit  up  for  me, 
Whose  kindly  glance  was  a  joy  to  see ; 
They  revealM  the  thoughts  of  a  trusting  heart, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  untaught  by  art ; 
Whose  affections  were  fresh  as  a  stream  of  spring, 
When  birds  in  the  vernal  branches  sing ; 
They  were  filled  with  love  that  hath  pass'd  with  them, 
And  my  lyre  is  breathing  their  requiem. 

I  remember  a  brow,  whose  serene  repose 
Seem'd  to  lend  a  beauty  to  cheeks  of  rose ; 
And  lips,  I  remember,  whose  dewy  smile. 
As  I  mused  on  their  eloquent  power  the  while, 
Sent  a  thrill  to  my  bosom,  and  bless*d  my  brain 
With  raptures  that  never  may  dawn  again ; 
Amidst  musical  accents,  those  smiles  were  shed- 
Alas  !  for  the  doom  of  the  early  dead ! 

Alas !  for  the  clod  that  is  resting  now 

On  those  slumbering  eyes— on  that  fated  brow, 

Wo  for  the  cheek  that  hath  ceased  to  bloom — 

For  the  lips  that  are  dumb,  in  the  noisome  tomb; 

Their  melody  broken,  their  fragrance  gone. 

Their  aspect  cold  as  the  Parian  stone ; 

Alas,  for  the  hopes  that  with  thee  have  died-« 

O,  loved  one ! — would  I  were  by  thy  side ! 

Yet  the  joy  of  grief  it  is  mine  to  bear ; 
I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  twilight  air ; 
Thy  smile,  of  sweetness  untold,  I  see 
When  the  visions  of  evening  are  borne  to  me ; 
Thy  kiss  on  my  dreaming  lip  is  warm — 
My  arm  embraceth  thy  graceful  form ; 
I  wake  in  a  world  that  is  sad  and  drear, 
To  feel  in  my  bosom — ^thou  art  not  here. 

O !  once  the  summer  with  thee  was  bright ; 
The  day,  like  thine  eyes,  wore  a  holy  light. 
There  was  bliss  in  existence  when  thou  wert  nigh. 
There  was  balm  in  the  evening's  rosy  sigh ; 
Then  earth  was  an  Edon,  and  thou  its  guest — 
A  Sabbath  of  blessings  was  in  my  breast ; 
My  heart  was  full  of  a  sense  of  love, 
Likest  of  all  things  to  heaven  above. 


Now,  thou  art  gone  to  that  voiceless  hall, 
Where  my  budding  raptures  have  perish'i: 
To  that  tranquil  and  solemn  place  ci  rest 
Where  the  earth  lies  damp  on  the  sinless  1 
Thy  bright  locks  all  in  the  vault  are  hid- 
Thy  brow  is  concealed  by  the  coffin  lid;- 
All  that  was  lovely  to  me  is  there- 
Mournful  is  life,  and  a  load  to  bear ! 


MEMORY. 

'T  IS  sweet  to  remember !  I  would  not  f 
The  charm  which  the  past  o*er  the  presentci 
For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  v 
In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  dea 
We  know  not  the  future — the  past  we  ha 
Its  cherished  enjoyments  the  bosom  can  o 
Its  raptures  anew  o*er  our  pulses  may  rol 
When  thoughts  of  the  monow  DblII  cold  on 

'T  is  sweet  to  remember !  when  storms  are 
To  see  in  the  rainbow  the  promise  of  Go 
The  day  may  be  darken'd,  but  £ir  in  the 
In  vermilion  and  gold,  sinks  the  sun  to  hi 
With  smiles  like  the  morning  he  passeth 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  c 
When  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  th 
Which  love  scattered  round  us  in  happier 

'T  is  sweet  to  remember !  When  friends  a« 
When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shi 

mind: 
Hierif  to  draw  back  the  veil  which  envelop 
Where  delectable  prospects  in  beaaty  exp 
To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  water 
Whose  once  fairy  music  enchanted  the  ea 
To  drink  in  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  1 
To  list  the  fond  voices  of  childhood  agaii 
O,  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  b 
Binds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  n 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember!  And  naught ca 
The  balm-breathing  comfort,  the  glory,  tl 
Which  spring  from  that  fountain,  to  gla 

way, 
When  the  changeful  and  faithless  desert  < 
I  would  not  forget ! — ^though  mj  though* 

be  dark, 
0*er  the  ocean  of  life  I  look  back  from  n 
And  I  see  the  lost  Eden,  where  once  I  w 
A  type  and  a  promise  of  heavenlj  resL 
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SONG  OF  MAY. 

a^'s  scented  bads  all  around-  me  are  swell- 

re  songs  in  the  stream— there  Is  health 
the  gale ; 

r  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling, 
the  pure  day  beams  o'er  mountain  and 
e; 

ite  reign  of  old  winter  is  broken— 
Jure  is  fresh  upon  every  tree ; 
;'h  revival  the  charm,  and  a  token 
,  O  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty,  to  thee ! 

oketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning, 
^bes  the  clouds  that  begirt  his  career ; 
nes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 
on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year : 
th  delight  all  the  balm-breathing  flowers ; 
nts  to  the  zenith  and  laughs  on  the  wave ; 
into  music  the  green  forest^bowers, 
Js  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  riven 
e. 

^  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion— 
ily  sails  in  the  infinite  sky ; 
to  May,  and  her  fairy  dominion, 
s  on  the  west-winds  that  fragrantly  sigh ; 
id  above,  there  are  quiet  and  pleasure—- 
Nilands  are  singing,  the  heaven  \b  bright; 
are  unfolding  their  emerald  treasure, 
n's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light 

my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom ! 
Us  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more; 
n  the  wildwood,  the  sheen  in  the  blossom, 
h-swelling  fountain — their  magic  is  o*er ! 
t  to  the  stream,  when  I  look  on  the  flowers, 
1  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone, 
up  the  throngs  of  my  long  vanished  hours, 
h  that  their  transports  are  over  and  gone. 

ir-spreading  earth  and  the  limitless  heaven 
ive  vanished  an  eloquent  glory  and  gleam ; 
I  mind  no  more  is  the  influence  given, 
coloureth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream ; 
-purpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keepeth; 
that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave ; 
e  of  my  spirit  in  weariness  sleepeth, 
but  my  youth,  and  the  vbions  it  gave. 

t  that  age  on  my  years  hath  descended — 
that  its  snow-wreaths  encircle  my  brow ; 

wness  and  sweetness  of  being  are  ended : 

>t  their  love-kindling  witchery  now; 

)ws  of  death  o'er  my  path  have  been 

eeping — 

ire  those  who  have  loved  me  debarr'd 

m  the  day ; 

I  turf  b  bright  where  in  peace  they  are 

eping, 

vf'uigB  of  remembrance  my  soul  is  away. 

to  the  glow  of  this  present  existence— 
,  from  the  Past,  a  funereal  strain ; 
;erly  turns  to  the  high-seeming  distance, 
the  last  blooms  of  earth  will  be  gamer'd 
"»-.  29 


Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damask-rose  cheek  shall 
nourish. 

Where  grief  bears  no  longer  the  poisonous  sting; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  sceptre  can  flourish, 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  spring. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hopes  which  to  others  are  given 

Fall  cold  on  my  heart  in  this  rich  month  of  May ; 
I  hear  the  clear  anthems  that  ring  through  the 
heaven — 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven  the  day ; 
And  if  gentle  Nature,  her  festival  keeping. 

Delights  not  my  bosom,  ah !  do  not  condemn ; 
0*er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weeping. 

For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buried  with 
them. 


DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

TouNo  mother,  he  is  gone ! 
His  dimpled  check  no  more  will  touch  thy  breast; 

No  more  tlie  music-tone 
Float  from  his  lips,  to  thine  all  fondly  press'd ; 
His  smile  and  happy  laugh  are  lost  to  thee : 
Earth  must  his  mother  and  his  pillow  be. 

His  was  the  morning  hour. 
And  he  hath  pass'd  in  beauty  from  the  day, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower, 
Tom,  in  its  sweetness,  from  the  parent  spray; 
The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  repose. 
As  frost,  in  spring-time,  blights  the  early  rose. 

Never  on  earth  again 
Will  his  rich  accents  charm  thy  listening  ear. 

Like  some  JEoW&n  strain. 
Breathing  at  eventide  serene  and  clear; 
His  voice  is  choked  in  dust,  and  on  his  eyes 
The  unbroken  seal  of  peace  and  silence  lies. 

And  from  thy  yearning  heart, 
Whose  inmost  core  was  warm  with  love  for  him, 

A  gladness  must  depart. 
And  those  kind  eyes  with  many  tears  be  dim ; 
While  lonely  memories,  an  unceasing  train, 
Will  turn  the  raptures  of  the  past  to  pain. 

Yet,  mourner,  while  the  day 
Rolls  like  the  darkness  of  a  funeral  by. 

And  hope  forbids  one  ray 
To  stream  athwart  the  grief-discolour'd  sky ; 
There  breaks  upon  thy  sorrow's  evening  gloom 
A  trembling  lustre  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

'Tis  from  the  better  land  ! 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  them  springe, 

Thy  loved  one's  wings  expand ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings. 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  God  can  see. 
Who  said,  on  earth,  to  children,  <*  Come  to  me.*' 

Mother,  thy  child  is  bless'd : 
And  though  his  presence  may  be  lost  to  thee, 

And  vacant  leave  thy  breast, 
And  miss'd,  a  sweet  load  from  thy  parent  knee ; 
Though  tones  familiar  from  thine  ear  have  ^raLsa'd^ 
Thou'lt  meet  thy  fix*U^iamV\^3tl\iM^\AW^  tX.>3MX. 
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SUMMER. 

Thv  Spring's  gay  promise  melted  into  thee, 
Fair  Summer !  and  thy  gentle  reign  is  here ; 

The  emerald  robes  are  on  each  leafy  tree ; 
In  the  blue  sky  thy  voice  is  rich  and  clear; 

And  the  free  brooks  have  songs  to  bless  thy  reign — 

They  leap  in  music  midst  thy  bright  domain. 

The  gales,  that  wander  from  the  unclouded  west, 

Arc  burdcnM  with  the  breath  of  countless  fields; 

i       They  teem  with  incense  from  the  green  earth's  breast 

i  That  up  to  heaven  its  grateful  odour  yields ; 

Bearing  sweet  hymns  of  praise  from  many  a  bird, 

By  nature*s  aspect  into  rapture  stirr'd. 

In  Fuch  a  scene  the  sun-illumined  heart 
Bounds  like  a  prisoner  in  his  narrow  cell, 

When  through  its  bars  the  morning  glories  dart, 
And  forest-anthems  in  his  hearing  swell — 

And,  like  the  heaving  of  the  voiceful  sea, 

His  panting  bosom  labours  to  be  free. 

Thus,  gazing  on  thy  void  and  sapphire  sky, 
O,  Summer !  in  my  inmost  soul  arise 

Uplifted  thoughts,  to  which  the  woods  reply, 
And  the  bland  air  with  its  soft  melodies ; — 

Till  basking  in  some  vision's  glorious  ray, 

I  l«ng  for  eagle's  plumes  to  flee  away. 

•X  loBg  to  cast  this  cumbrous  clay  aside, 

And  the  impure,  unholy  thoughts  that  cling 

To  the  sad  bosom,  torn  with  care  and  pride : 
I  would  soar  upward,  on  unfctter'd  wing, 

'Far  through  the  chambers  of  the  peaceful  skies. 

Where  the  high  fount  of  Summer's  brightness  Ues ! 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

If  it  l>e  sad  to  mark  the  bow'd  with  age 
Sink  in  the  halls  of  the  remorseless  tomb. 

Closing  the  changes  of  life's  pilgrimage 

In  the  stilljlarkness  of  its  mouldering  gloom : 

O  !  what  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart  is  flung. 

When  peals  the  requiem  of  the  loved  and  young! 

Thoy  to  whose  bosoms,  like  the  dawn  of  spring 
To  the  unfolding  bud  and  scented  rose. 

Comes  the  pure  freshness  age  can  never  bring, 
And  fills  the  spirit  with  a  rich  repose, 

How  shall  we  lay  them  in  their  final  rest, 

How  pile  the  clods  upon  their  wasting  breast  1 

Life  openeth  brightly  to  their  arJent  gaze ; 

A  glorious  pomp  sits  on  the  gorgeous  sky ; 
O'er  the  broad  world  hope's  smile  incessant  plays, 

And  scenes  of  beauty  win  the  enchanted  eye : 
How  sad  to  break  the  vision,  and  to  fold 
Euch  lifeless  form  in  earth's  embracing  mould ! 

yet  this  is  life !     To  mark  from  day  to  day. 
Youth,  in  the  freshness  of  its  morning  prime. 

Pass,  like  the  anthem  of  a  breeze  away. 

Sinking  in  waves  of  death  ere  chill'd  by  time ! 

Ere  yet  dark  years  on  the  warm  cheek  had  shed 

Autumnal  mil  Jew  o'er  the  rose-like  retl ! 

And  yet  what  mourner,  though  the  pensive  eye 
Be  dimly  thoughtful  in  its  burning  tears, 


But  should  with  rapture  gaze  upon  the  sk 

Through  whoae  €ur  deptha  the  spirit's 

TTtere  gleams  eternal  o'er  their  ways  an 

Who  fade  from  earth  while  jet  their  jeaisi 


THE  SIGNS  OF  GOD. 

I  xabk'd  the  Spring  as  she  paas'd  alon 

With  her  eye  of  light,  and  her  lip  of  s* 

While  she  stole  in  peace  o'er  the  green  ear 

While  the  streams  sprang  out  fix>m  thei 

The  buds  bent  low  to  the  breeze's  sigh, 

And  their  breath  went  forth  in  the  seen 

When  the  fields  look'd  fresh  in  their  sw 

And  the  young  dews  slept  on  the  new-l 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  Autun 

A  frost  had  discolour'd  the  summer  bo« 

The  blast  wail'd  sad  mid  the  wither'd  k 

The  reaper  stood  musing  by  gather'd  sh 

The  mellow  pomp  of  the  rainbow  wood 

Was  stirr'd  by  the  sound  of  the  rising  I 

And  I  knew  by  the  cloud — by  the  wild  wi 

That  Winter  drew  near  with  his  storms 

I  stood  by  the  ocean ;  its  waters  roll'd 

In  their  changeful  beauty  of  sapphire  ai 

And  day  look'd  down  with  its  radiant  si 

Where  the  blue  waves  danced  round  « 

The  ships  went  forth  on  the  trackless  se. 

Their  white  wings  play'd  in  the  joyous 

Their  prows  rushed  on  mid  the  parted  f 

While  the  wanderer  was  wrappM  i  n  a  dreai 

The  mountain  arose  with  its  lofty  brow 

While  its  shadow  was  sleeping  in  vales 

The  mist  like  a  garland  of  glory  lay. 

Where  its  proud  heights  soar*d  in  the  a 

The  eagle  was  there  on  his  tireless  winj 

And  his  shriek  went  up  like  an  offering 

And  he  seem'd,  in  his  sunward  flight,  n 

A  chant  of  thanksgiving — a  hymn  of  p 

I  look'd  on  the  arch  of  the  midnight  sk 

With  its  deep  and  unsearchable  my5lerit 

The  moon,  mid  an  eloquent  multitude 

Of  unnumber'd  stars,  her  career  pursuet: 

A  chann  of  sleep  on  the  city  fell. 

All  sounds  lay  hushM  in  that  bmodine  ; 

By  babbling  brooks  wore  the  buds  at  re: 

And  the  wild-bird  drcam'd  on  his  downj 

I  stood  where  the  deepening  tempest  pa 

The  strong  trees  groan'd  in  the  soundin 

The  murmuring  deep  with  its  wrecks  k 

The  clouds  o'ershadow'd  the  mighty  soi 

The  low  reeds  bent  by  the  streamlet's  si 

And  hills  to  the  thunder-peal  replied ; 

The  lightning  burst  forth  on  its  fearful ' 

While  the  heavens  were  lit  in  its  red  ar 

And  hath  man  the  power,  with  his  pride  ar 

To  arouse  all  nature  with  storms  at  will 

Hath  he  power  to  colour  the  summer-d* 

To  allay  the  tempest  when  the  hills  are 

Can  he  waken  the  spring  with  her  festa 

Can  the  sun  grow  dim  by  his  lii^test  b 

Will  he  come  again  when  death's  vak  i 

Who  then  shall  dare  murmur  **Tkere  is 
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EUTHANASIA. 

MsTBiirKs,  when  on  the  Ungoid  eje 

Life*s  autamn  icenM  grow  dim; 
When  evening's  ihadows  Teil  the  sky, 

And  Pleasure's  syren  hymn 
Grows  fainter  on  the  tuneless  ear, 
liike  echoes  from  another  sphere, 

Or  dream  of  seraphim. 
It  were  not  sad  to  cast  away 
This  dull  and  cumbrous  load  of  clay. 

It  were  not  sad  to  feci  the  heart 

Grow  passionless  and  cold ; 
To  feel  those  longings  to  depart 

That  cheer'd  the  good  of  old ; 
To  cla.4p  the  faith  which  looks  on  high. 
Which  fires  the  Christianas  dying  eye. 

And  makes  the  curtain-fold 
That  falls  upon  his  wasting  breast 
The  door  that  leads  to  endless  rest 
It  were  not  lonely  thus  to  lie 

On  that  triumphant  bed. 
Till  the  pure  spirit  mounts  on  high. 

By  white-wing'd  seraphs  led : 
Where  glories  earth  may  never  know 
O'er  "many  mansions"  lingering  glow, 

In  peeriess  lustre  shed ; 
It  were  not  lonely  thus  to  soar, 
Where  sin  and  grief  can  sting  no  more. 
And,  though  the  way  to  such  a  goal 

Lies  through  the  clouded  tomb. 
If  on  the  free,  unfettered  soul 

There  rest  no  stains  of  gloom, 
How  should  its  aspirations  rise 
Far  through  the  blue,  unpillar'd  skies, 

Up,  to  its  final  home! 
Beyond  the  journey  ings  of  the  sun. 
Where  streams  of  living  waters  run. 


AN  INVITATION. 
**They  that  seek  me  early  ihall  And  me.'* 

3  M  K,  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest, 
Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze, 

3  me,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 
And  joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 

ome,  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  summer-buds  un- 
folding, 
Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast, 

rhile  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  hold- 
Come — and  secure  interminable  rest !  [ing, 

i>on  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over. 

Ami  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown; 
leisure  will  fold  her  wing^  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  Co  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone ; 
lioee  who  now  love  thee  will  have  passM  forever. 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee ; 
'hon  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever. 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be ! 

!ome,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing, 
Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die ; 

Ire  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throw- 
Fades,  like  the  crimson  from  a  snnset  sky ;   [ing 


Life  hath  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given. 
Which  lights  the  future  with  a  fadeless  ray ; 

O,  touch  the  sceptre ! — win  a  hope  in  Heaven* 
Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away ! 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  existence 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul  ;— 
And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance. 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal : 
Home  of  the  weary ! — where,  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss, 
Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtain'd  grave  is  closing. 

Who  would  not,  eor/y,  choose  a  lot  like  this  1 


THE  BURIAL-PLACE  AT  LAUREL  HILL .• 

Hkrv  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie, 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er,  its  labours  done. 

Where  waving  boughs,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky. 
Admit  the  farewell  radiance  of  the  sun. 

Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town. 
With  funeral  pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in, 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
No  more  to  sufier,  and  no  more  to  sin. 

And  in  this  hallow'd  spot,  where  Nature  showera 
Her  summer  smiles  from  fair  and  stainless  skies, 

Affection's  hand  may  strew  her  dewy  flowers. 
Whose  frugrant  incense  frt>m  the  grave  shall  rise. 

And  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  words 
Which  grief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale. 

Shall  teach  the  heart;  while  watera,  leaves,  and  birds 
Make  cheerful  music  in  the  passing  gale. 

Say,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  and  wherefore  pour 
On  scented  aire  the  unavailing  sigh — 

While  sun-bright  waves  are  quivering  to  the  shore. 
And  landscapes  blooming — that  the  loved  most 
die? 

There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  scene; 

Soon  rainbow  colours  on  the  woods  will  fall, 
And  autumn  g^ts  bereave  the  hills  of  green. 

As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  palL 

Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  round. 
Disrobed  and  tuneless,  all  the  woods  will  stamL 

While  the  chain'd  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground. 
As  Death  had  numb'd  them  with  his  icy  hand. 

Yet,  when  the  warm,  soft  winds  shall  rise  in  spring. 
Like  struggling  daybeams  o'er  a  blasted  heath. 

The  bird  rctuni'd  shall  poise  her  golden  wing. 
And  liberal  Nature  break  the  spell  of  Death. 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  end. 
The  blessed  dead  to  endless  youth  shall  rise. 

And  hear  the  archangel's  thrilling  summons  blend 
Its  tone  with  anthems  from  the  upper  skies. 

TTiere  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  found  at  last. 
Where  dazzling  streams  and  vernal  fieldsexpanil. 

Where  Love  her  crown  attains — ^her  trials  past — 
And,  fiU'd  with  rapture,  hails  the  "better  land!*' 

•  Near  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  CONTRAST. 

It  wa:9  the  maroLiig  of  a  day  in  spring  ; 
Tbe  sun  Look'd  glailncBH  from  the  eastern  sky  | 
Birdc  were  upon  the  Irccs  and  on  tixe  vrilig, 
AqJ  oU  the  air  wa«  rich  with  meln«]y ;         [hi^ ; 
The  heaven — ^the  calm,  pure  heaven,  was  bright  on 
Earth  laughed  beneatU  iu  all  JU  rncshening  green. 
The  free  blue  streams  s^ing-  os  they  wanderad  by^ 
An  J  many  a  aunny  gl^uJe  and  Oowery  scene 
Gleaui'J  out,  like  thoughts  of  youth,  lifi^^a  troubled 
years  between. 

The  roM*fl  breath  upon  the  aouth  wind  cnme^ 
Oft  9A  it*  wbiflpcringa  the  youn«^  branches  Btirr'd, 
And  flowcTS  for  which  tlie  pt»t?t  halh  no  name; 
While,  iniJ  the  Mossoms  of  the  grove,  were  heard 
The  restless  muriDiirs  of  the  humming-bird; 
Wdterf  were  donemg  in  the  melliiw  light; 
And  joyous  note*  and  majty  b  cheerful  word 
Stole  on  the  charmed  car  with  such  delight 
■  As  wmta  on  sol^,  sw(>ettone4  of  mui^ic  heard  at  night 

The  night^tlewB  taj  in  the  half-open *d  flower, 
Like  hopes  that  nestle  in  the  youthful  breast; 
And  ruHlcd  by  the  light  aint  of  the  hour. 
Awoke  Ihff  pure  lake  from  its  pluasy  rest : 
Slow  hlcniling  with  tho  blue  and  distant  wcat, 
Lay  the  dim  woadhindi?,  lind  the  quiet  g!cam 
Of  ambeT^joujHp  like  iHlands  of  the  bWt — 
Glorinua  and  bright,  ajid  changing  like  a  dream, 
And  le^seLiing  fast  away  beneath  the  intenser  beam. 

Songs  wpnc  amid  the  valleyij  far  ind  wide. 
And  on  the  green  slopes  and  the  nionntainahigh: 
While^  from  lite  springing  flowers  on  every  Bide, 
Upon  WtA  painted  wings,  the  butterfly 
Hoom'd,  a  gay  bloBsom  of  the  sunny  aky; 
The  visible  smile  of  joy  wna  on  the  seene ; 
^Twiii  a  bright  vision^  hot  too  soon  to  Jie ! 
Spring  may  not  linger  in  her  robes  of  gtecn — 
Autumn,  In  slorm  and  shade  shall  quench  the  sum* 
mer  eiheen. 

I  came  again.     *T  waB  AulumnV  sformy  bouf ; 
The  voice  of  wintls  was  in  the  ffiJi-d  wood; 
The  acne  leaves,  rustling  in  deserted  bower^ 
Were  hurFd  in  eddies  to  the  moaning  flood  i 
Dark  cbuds  were  in  the  west — imd  red  as  blood, 
The  Hun  ahone  through  the  ha2y  otmoBphcrci 
While  torrent  voices  broke  the  solitude, 
Wherft  straying  lonely,  an  with  step^  of  fear, 
I  mark*d  the  deepi-ning  gloom  which  abiouda  the 
dying  year. 

TTie' ruffled  lake  heaved  wililTy ;  near  the  shoro 
It  bore  the  red  leaves  of  the  phnken  tree^ 
Shed  in  the  violent  north  wind's  re*t!es«  roar, 
Emblems  of  man  upon  life*s  stormy  sea  I 
Pale  autumn  leaves  f  once  to  ihe  breezes  free 
Tb  ey  waved  i  n  spri  n^  an  il  ^umm  e  rV  gol  J  en  pri  me ; 
Wow,  even  9M  el  ends  or  dew  how  fjiJit  ihey  flee ; 
Weak ,  changi  ng- like  the  flow  etrt  i  n  au  1 0  m  n*s c  I  ime. 
Am  man  sinks  down  In  dcath^  chiUM  by  the  touch 
of  time  I 

I  mark' J  the  picture — Hwas  the  changeful  acene 
Which  life  holds  np  to  the  otwervanE  eye :  I 


Iu  spring,  and  Eummer,  and  iEsbowend 
The  Btrovming  atinli^ht  of  it*  momisf  & 
And  the  dark  clouds  of  death,  whicb  lia; 
For  oft,  when  life  is  fresh  And  hope  i«  «. 
Shall  early  sorrow  breatbe  the  unbidden 
While  age  to  death  move*  peiacefutly  ik* 
Aaon  the  singvr'a  lip  expire*  the  finiah'il> 


THE  FADED  ONE. 

QtiiTa  to  the  s!omber  which  may  know  no 

Till  the  loud  requiem  of  the  worid  sfajU 
Gone  I  where  no  nound  thy  Oill  repo*  mIit 

In  alone  maniiion  throug;h  longy«vtlo 
Where  the  sweet  g^lea  that  herald  bud  aJid  \ 

Pour  not  theif  music  nor  their  fragrMit  t 
A  aeal  ia  «et  upon  thy  budding  bosom, 

A  bond  of  toneUnesiJ — a  spell  of  death] 

Yet  'twa*  but  yesterday  that  all  before  tbet 

Shone  in  the  frL-shnes^  ti/  Uft «  morning 
Joy 'a  mjiant  smile  waa  playiji^  briefly  t»*a 

And  thy  lig^bt  feet  iinpres«'d  bul  ^emil  f 
The  re^Ucflfl  spirit  charni'il  ihy  awcci  eiisir 

Making  all  hcan£conH  in  yooth^s  pleuant 
While  gladsome  hope  illumed  the  onw^fddi 

And  hi  with  aunlieams  thy  t^xpcetant  di; 

How  have  the  garlands  of  thj  childhooJiri 

And  hopoV  ^Ise  anthem  died  npoa  tlwt 
Beath*acloady  tempests  o'er  Ihy  way  hat^egi 

And  hi«  stem  bolts  have  hum  in  fury  Ih 
On  thy  pale  fofehead  sleeps  the  sliade  of  eT 

Youth's  braided  wrejvth  tie*  stained  in  ip 
Yet  looking  upward  in  ius  grief  to  Heaven, 

Love  ehould  not  mourn  thee,  save  in  ho 
trusL 

"     »   — 

A  REMEMBRANCE. 

I  siB  thee  still !  thou  art  not  dead. 

Though  du^t  i«  mingtinf  with  thy  fon 
The  broken  surdrfam  hath  not  shed' 

The  final  niinliow  on  the  storm: 
In  virions  of  the  tnidnij^hl  deep^ 

Thine  atrents  through  my  bdeooi  thrif 
Till  joy's  fond  impulse  hiila  me  weep,— 

For,  wrapt  in  tliought  I  see  thee  AiH ! 

I  sec  thee  still, — that  eheek  of  row, — 

Those  lips,  with  dewy  /ragninc©  *rel, 
That  forehead  in  aerene  reposr^^ 

Those  aouUht  eyes^I  eee  them  yd  ? 
Sweet  seraph  I    Sure  thou  art  not  dead,-* 

Thou  gracest  still  this  eftrthJj  spbcte. 
An  indjencc  AtiU  ia  toMnd  me  abed,  , 

Like  thine, — and  yet  thou  art  not'hae! 

FarewelU  beloved  !    To  moftal  dght. 

Thy  vermeil  cheek  no  more  may  bl«>om; 
No  more  thy  smiles  inspire  delight 

For  Utou  art  i^arnet'd  in  the  tomk 
Rich  harvest  for  that  ruthle«  power 

Which  hath  no  bound  to  mar  hi*  will >> 
Yet,  ail  in  lKi|w*fl  unci  wild  lhI  hour. 

Throned  in  my  heart,  I  aa«  thne  itUL 
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MORN  AT  SEA. 

Clbarlt,  with  mental  eye, 
iisre  the  first  slanted  ray  of  sunlight  springs, 
e  the  mom  with  golden-fringed  wings 

Up-pointed  to  the  sky. 

In  youth*s  divinest  glow, 
stands  upon  a  wandering  cloud  of  dew, 
joae  skirts  are  sun-illumed  with  every  hue 
Worn  by  God's  covenant  bow ! 

The  child  of  light  and  air! 
r  land  or  wave,  where'er  her  pinions  move, 
t  shapes  of  earth  are  clothed  in  hues  of  love 

And  truth,  divinely  fair. 

Athwart  this  wide  abyss, 
homeward  way  impatiently  I  drift ; 
light  she  bear  me  now  where  sweet  flowers  lift 

Their  eyelids  to  her  kiss ! 

Her  smile  hath  overspread 
heaven-reflecting  sea,  that  evermore 
»lling  solemn  knells  from  shore  to  shore 
For  its  uncoffin'd  dead. 

Most  like  an  angel-fnend, 
h  noiseless  footsteps,  which  no  impress  leave, 
comes  in  gentleness  to  those  who  g^eve, 

Bidding  the  long  night  end. 

How  joyfully  will  hail, 
h  reSnliven'd  hearts,  her  presence  fair, 
I  hapless  shipwreck'd,  patient  in  despair, 

Watching  a  fiur-ofif  sail. 

Vain  all  afTection's  arts 
:heer  the  sick  man  through  the  night  have  been: 
to  his  casement  goes,  and,  looking  in, 
Death's  shadow  thence  departs. 

How  many,  fiir  from  home, 
aried,  like  me,  beneath  unfriendly  skies, 
1  mouming  o'er  affection's  broken  ties. 

Have  pray'd  for  her  to  come. 

Lone  voyager  on  time's  sea ! 
ten  my  dull  night  of  being  shall  be  past, 
nay  I  waken  to  a  mora,  at  last. 

Welcome  as  this  to  me ! 


A  DEATH-BED. 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away. 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
She  pass'd  through  Glory's  morning-gate. 

And  walk'd  in  Paradise ! 


MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

Ix  beauty  lingers  on  the  hills 

The  death-smile  of  the  dying  day ; 
And  twilight  in  my  heart  instils 

The  softness  of  its  rosy  ray. 
I  watch  the  river's  peaceful  flow. 

Here,  standing  by  my  mother's  grave, 
And  feel  my  dreams  of  glory  go, 

Like  weeds  upon  its  sluggish  wave. 

Gon  gives  us  ministers  of  love. 

Which  we  regard  not,  being  near ; 
Death  takes  them  from  us — then  we  feel 

That  angels  have  been  with  us  here ! 
As  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  wife. 

They  guide  us,  cheer  us,  soothe  our  pain ; 
And  when  the  grave  has  closed  between 

Our  hearts  and  theirs,  we  love — ^in  vain ! 

Would,  mother !  thou  couldst  hear  me  tell 

How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career. 
For  sins  and  follies  loved  too  well. 

Hath  fallen  the  free,  repentant  tear* 
And,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth, 

How  better  thoughts  have  given  to  mo 
Contempt  for  error,  love  for  truth, 

Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thee. 

The  harvest  of  my  youth  is  done, 

And  manhood,  come  with  all  its  cares, 
Finds,  garner'd  up  within  my  heart, 

For  every  flower  a  thousand  tares. 
Dear  mother!  couldst  thou  know  my  tlionght% 

Whilst  bending  o'er  this  holy  shrine. 
The  depth  of  feeling  in  my  breast, 

Thoa  wouldst  not  bluibi  V>  ca3\  ha  ^^^^\ 
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A  SPRING-DAY  WALK. 

Adisv,  the  city*8  ceaseless  hum, 

The  haunts  of  sensual  life,  adieu ! 
Green  fields,  and  silent  glens !  we  come, 

To  spend  this  bright  spring-day  with  yoo. 
Whether  the  hills  and  vales  shall  gleam 

With  beauty,  is  for  us  to  choose ; 
For  leaf  and  blossom,  rock  and  stream. 

Are  coloured  with  the  spirit's  hues. 
Here,  to  the  seeking  soul,  is  brought 

A  nobler  view  of  human  fate, 
And  higher  feeling,  higher  thought, 

And  glimpses  of  a  higher  state. 
Through  change  of  time,  on  sea  and  shore, 

Serenely  nature  smiles  away ; 
Yon  infinite  blue  sky  bends  o*er 

Our  world,  as  at  the  primal  day. 

The  self-renewing  earth  is  moved 

With  youthful  life  each  circling  year ; 
And  flowers  that  Csbes*  daughter  loved 

At  Enna,  now  are  blooming  here. 
Glad  nature  will  this  truth  reveal. 

That  God  is  ours  and  we  are  His ; 
O,  friends,  my  friends !  what  joy  to  feel 

That  He  our  loving  father  is ! 


TO  ONE  FAR  AWAY. 

Swifter  far  than  swallow's  flight, 

Homeward  o'er  the  twilight  lea ; 
Swifter  than  the  morning  light, 

Flashing  o'er  the  pathless  sea. 
Dearest !  in  the  lonely  night 

Memory  flies  away  to  thee ! 
Stronger  far  than  is  desire; 

Firm  as  truth  itself  can  be ; 
Deeper  than  earth's  central  fire ; 

Boundless  as  the  circling  sea ; 
Yet  as  mute  as  broken  lyre, 

Is  my  love,  dear  wife,  for  thee ! 
Sweeter  far  than  miser's  gain. 

Or  than  note  of  fame  can  be 
Unto  one  who  long  in  vain 

Treads  the  paths  of  chivalry^— 
Are  my  dreams,  in  which  again 

My  fond  arms  encircle  thee ! 


BEATRICE. 

Untocch'o  by  mortal  passion. 

Thou  seem*8t  of  heavenly  birth, 
Pure  as  the  efllucnce  of  a  star 

Just  reach'd  our  distant  earth ! 
Gave  Fancy's  pencil  never 

To  an  ideal  fair 
Such  spiritual  expression 

As  thy  sweet  features  wear. 
An  inward  light  to  guide  thee 

Unto  thy  soul  is  given. 
Pure  and  serene  as  its  divine 

Original  in  heaven. 
Type  of  the  ransom'd  Pstchs  ! 

How  gladly,  hand  in  hand, 
To  some  new  world  I'd  fly  with  thet 

From  o£f  this  moTlal  atrand. 


LINES. 

UKDBSirKATH  this  marble  cold. 
Lies  a  fair  g^l  tam'd  to  mould ; 
One  whose  life  was  like  a  star. 
Without  toil  or  rest  to  mar 
Its  divinest  harmony. 
Its  GoiHgiven  serenity. 
One,  whose  form  of  youthful  gnoe, 
One,  whose  eloquence  of  £Bce 
Match'd  the  rarest  gem  of  thought 
By  the  antique  sculptors  wrought: 
Yet  her  outward  charms  were  !*» 
Than  her  winning  gentleness. 
Her  maiden  purity  of  heart. 
Which,  without  the  aid  of  art. 
Did  in  coldest  hearts  inspire 
Love,  that  was  not  all  desire. 
Spirit  forms  with  starry  eyes. 
That  seem  to  come  fnmi  Paradiie^ 
Beings  of  ethereal  btrth. 
Near  us  glide  sometimes  on  earth. 
Like  glimmering  moonbeams  dimlj  m 
Glancing  down  through  alleys  green ; 
Of  such  was  she  who  lies  beneath 
This  silent  effigy  of  grie£ 
Wo  IB  me !  when  I  recall 
One  sweet  word  by  her  let  fall— 
One  sweet  word  but  half-expresi*d— 
Downcast  eyes  told  all  the  rest, 
To  think  beneath  this  marble  cold, 
Lies  that  fair  girl  tum*d  to  mould. 


THE  DREAMING  GIRL 

Shs  floats  upon  a  sea  of  mist. 

In  fancy's  boat  of  amethyst ! 

A  dreaming  girl,  with  her  fair  cheek 

Supported  by  a  snow-white  arm, 
In  the  calm  joy  of  innocence. 

Subdued  by  some  unearthly  charm. 
The  clusters  of  her  dusky  hair 
Are  floating  on  her  bosom  fair. 
Like  early  darkness  stealing  o'er 

The  amber  tints  that  daylight  gave, 
Or,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 

Upon  a  fainting  summer-wave. 

Is  it  a  spirit  of  joy  or  pain 

Sails  on  the  river  of  her  brain ! 

For,  lo  I  the  crimson  on  her  check 
Faints  and  glows  like  a  dying  flsne; 

Her  heart  is  beating  loud  and  quicks- 
Is  not  love  that  spirit's  name  t 

Up-waking  from  her  blissful  sleep, 
She  starts  with  fear  too  wild  to  weep; 
Through  the  trailing  honeysuckle. 

All  night  breathing  odorous  sighf) 
Which  her  lattice  dimly  curtains, 

The  mom  peeps  in  with  his  br^t  tf 
Perfume  loved  when  it  is  vanish'd. 
Pleasure  hardly  felt  ere  baniah'd. 
Is  the  happy  maiden's  vision. 

That  doth  on  her  memoiy  gtaam. 
And  her  heart  leaps  np  with  glednsw 

That  bliss  was  noting  but  a  dtmm 
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[Bora  about  ISIOi] 


Mr.  McLsLLA^r  is  a  nttive  of  the  city  of  Port- 
lin<L  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 
.Maine,  where  he  was  graduated  in  182G.  He 
iMibsequently  studied  the  law,  and  for  a  few  years 
.practised  his  profession  in  Boston.  He  has  ro- 
■eeatly  resided  in  the  country,  and  devoted  his 


attention  principally  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
the  spring  of  1830  he  published  **  The  Fall  of  tho 
Indian  ;"  in  1832,  «  The  Year,  and  other  Poems ;'' 
and  in  1S44  a  third  volume,  comprising  his  later 
miscellaneous  pieces  in  verse.  His  best  composi- 
tions are  lyricaU 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 

New  ExoLAiro's  dsad!  New  England's  dead! 

On  every  hill  they  lie ; 
On  every  field  of  strife,  made  red 

By  bloody  victory. 
Each  valley,  where  the  battle  pour'd 

Its  red  and  awful  tide. 
Beheld  the  brave  New  England  sword 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  on  the  northern  hill. 

And  on  the  southern  plain. 
By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill, 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 
The  land  is  holy  where  they  fought, 

And  holy  where  they  fell ; 
For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  bought, 

The  land  they  loved  so  well. 
Then  glory  to  that  valiant  band, 
The  honour*d  saviours  of  the  land ! 


O,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  ^ 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer. 

And  rush'd  to  battle  then. 
The  God  of  battles  heard  their  cry, 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mould. 

Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold. 

The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain. 

The  com,  half-garnerM,  on  the  plain, 

And  muster'd,  in  their  simple  dress, 

For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress, 

To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo. 

To  perish,  or  overcome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  O  fearless  men  1 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  ? 
I  call : — the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  passed  away ; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lonely  height, 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmouth  ground. 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 
The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  muster  them  no  more ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  past, 

And  they  heed  not  its  roar. 
IHie  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought. 

In  many  a  bloody  day. 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rouse  them  not, 

For  they  have  paas'd  away. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON.* 

Wild  was  the  night;  yet  a  wilder  night 

Hung  round  the  soldier's  pillow; 
In  his  bosom  there  waged  a  fiercer  fight 

Than  the  fight  on  the  wrathful  billow. 

A  few  fond  mourners  were  kneeling  by. 
The  few  that  his  stern  heart  chcrish'd ; 

They  knew,  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye, 
That  life  had  nearly  perish'd. 

They  knew  by  his  awful  and  kingly  look. 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken. 
That  he  dream'd  of  days  when  the  nations  shook. 

And  the  nations'  hosts  were  broken. 

He  dream'd  that  the  Frenchman's  sword  still  slew. 
And  triumph'd  the  Frenchman's  "  eagle ;" 

And  the  stmggling  Austrian  fled  anew. 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again. 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  routed, 
And  again,  on  the  hills  of  haughty  Spain, 

His  mighty  armies  shouted. 

Over  Egypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows. 

At  the  pyramids,  at  the  mountain, 
Where  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danube  flows. 

And  by  the  Italian  fountain. 

On  the  snowy  cUflfs,  where  mountain-streams 

Dash  by  the  Swilzer's  dwelling. 
He  led  again,  in  his  dying  dreams. 

His  hosts,  the  broad  earth  quelling. 

Again  Marengo's  field  was  won. 

And  Jena's  bloody  battle ; 
Again  the  world  was  overrun. 

Made  pale  at  his  cannons'  rattle. 

He  died  at  the  clone  of  that  darksome  day, 

A  day  that  shall  live  in  story : 
In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 

"And  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

*  **The  Mb  of  May  came  amid  wind  and  rain.  N'a- 
P0LK0i(*B  pastini;  tpirit  was  deliriously  engaged  in  a 
strife  more  terrible  than  the  elements  around.  The 
words  *tiu  d'armitj*  (head  of  the  army,)  the  last  which 
escaped  from  his  lips,  intimated  that  his  thoughts  were 
watching  the  current  of  a  heady  flght.  About  elHv<»n 
minutes  before  six  in  the  evening,  Napolkon  expired.** 
— 8coTT*s  Life  of  AUpoUow. 
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THE  NOTES  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Well  do  I  love  those  various  harmoniefl 
That  ring  so  gayly  in  spring's  budding  woodf, 
And  in  the  thickets,  and  green,  quiet  haunts, 
And  lonely  copses  of  the  summer-time, 
And  in  red  autumn's  ancient  solitudes. 

If  thou  art  pain'd  with  the  world's  noisy  stir, 
Or  crazed  with  its  mad  tumults,  and  weigh'd  down 
With  any  of  the  ills  of  human  life ; 
If  thou  art  sick  and  weak,  or  moumest  at  the  Iom 
Of  brethren  gone  to  that  far  distant  land 
To  which  we  all  do  pass,  gentle  and  poor, 
The  gayest  and  the  gravest,  all  alike ; — 
Then  turn  into  ^e  peaceful  woods,  and  hear 
The  thrilling  music  of  the  forest-birds. 

How  rich  the  varied  choir !    The  unquiet  finch 
Calls  from  the  distant  hollows^  and  the  wren 
Uttercth  her  sweet  and  mellow  plaint  at  times, 
And  the  thrush  moumeth  where  the  kalmia  hangs 
Its  crimson-spotted  cups,  or  chirps  half-hid 
Amid  the  lowly  dogwood's  snowy  flowers. 
And  the  blue  jay  flits  by,  from  tree  to  tree, 
And,  spreading  its  rich  pinions,  fills  the  ear 
With  its  shrill-sounding  and  unsteady  cry. 

With  the  sweet  airs  of  spring,  the  robin  comes ; 
And  in  her  simple  song  there  seems  to  gush 
A  strain  of  sorrow  when  she  visitcth 
Her  lost  year's  wither'd  nest.    But  when  the  gloom 
Of  the  deep  twilight  falls,  she  takes  her  porch 
Upon  the  red-stemm*d  hazel's  slender  twig. 
That  overhangs  the  brook,  and  suits  her  song 
To  the  slow  rivulet's  inconstant  chime. 

In  the  last  days  of  autumn,  when  the  com 
Lies  sweet  and  yellow  in  the  harvest-field, 
And  the  gay  company  of  reapers  bind 
The  bearded  wheat  in  sheaves, — then  peals  abroad 
The  blackbird's  merry  chanU     I  love  to  hear, 
Bold  plunderer,  thy  mellow  burst  of  song 
Float  from  thy  watch-place  on  the  mossy  tree 
Close  at  the  corn-field  edge. 

Lone  whip-poor-will, 
There  is  much  sweetness  in  thy  fitful  hymn. 
Heard  in  the  drowsy  watches  of  the  night, 
OAtimes,  when  all  the  village  lights  are  out, 
And  the  wide  air  is  still,  I  hear  thee  chant 
Thy  hollow  dirge,  like  some  recluse  who  takes 
His  lodging  in  the  wilderness  of  woods. 
And  lifts  his  anthem  when  the  world  is  still : 
And  the  dim,  solemn  night,  that  brings  to  man 
And  to  the  herds,  deep  slumbers,  and  sweet  dews 
To  the  red  roses  and  the  herbs,  doth  find 
No  eye,  save  thine,  a  watcher  in  her  halls. 
I  hear  thee  oft  at  midnight,  when  the  thrush 
And  the  green,  roving  linnet  are  at  rest, 
A  nd  the  blithe,  twittering  swallows  have  long  ceased 
Their  noisy  note,  and  folded  up  their  wings. 

Far  up  some  brook's  still  course,  whose  current 
mines 
The  forest's   blacken'd   roots,  and  whose   green 

marge 
hi  seldom  visited  by  human  foot, 
'i'hc  lonely  heron  sits,  and  harshly  breaks 
The  Sabbath-silence  of  the  wilderness  : 
And  vou  may  find  her  by  some  reedy  pool. 


I        And  vol 


Or  brooding  gloomily  on  the  tinie«tam'd  re 
Beside  some  misty  and  &r-reaching  lake. 

Most  awful  is  thj  deep  and  heavy  boom. 
Gray  watcher  of  the  waters !     Thou  art  ki 
Of  the  blue  lake ;  and  all  the  winged  kind 
Do  fear  the  echo  of  thine  angry  cry. 
How  bright  thy  savage  eye !     Thou  lookest 
And  seest  the  shining  fishes  as  they  glide; 
And,  poising  thy  gray  wing,  thy  glossy  bed 
Swift  as  an  arrow  strikes  its  roving  prey. 
Ofttimes  I  see  thee,  through  the  curling  mii 
Dart,  like  a  spectre  of  the  night,  and  hesr 
Thy  strange,  bewildering  call,  like  the  wild  i 
Of  one  whose  life  is  perishing  in  the  sea. 

And  now,  wooldst  thou,  O  man,  delight  t 
With  earth's  delicious  sounds,  or  charm  the 
With  beautiful  creations  ?  Then  pass  Ibrth 
And  find  them  midst  those  many-colour'd  ba 
That  fill  the  glowing  woods.  The  richest  h 
Lie  in  their  splendid  pluma^,  and  their  toO' 
Are  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  lute, 
Or  the  harp's  melody,  or  the  notes  that  god 
80  thrillingly  from  Beauty's  ruby  lip. 


LINES. 

SUGOESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  BY  WASHIXOTOV  ILI^ 

The  tender  Twilight  with  a  crimson  chcd 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  Eve.  The  wayward  y 
Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone  dowx 
To  slumlier  by  the  darken'd  woods — ^the  hen 
Have  left  their  pastures,  where  the  sward  g 

green 
And  lofty  by  the  river's  sedgy  brink. 
And  slow  are  winding  home.     Hark,  from  il 
Their  tinkling  bells  sound  through  the  dusky  f 
And  forest-openings,  with  a  pleasant  sound; 
While  answering  Echo,  from  the  distant  hill, 
Sends  back  the  music  of  the  herdsman's  hon 
How  tenderly  the  trembling  light  yet  plays 
O'er  the  far-waving  foliage !     Day's  last  bios 
Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves. 
With  a  strange  beauty — like  the  yellow  flush 
That  haunts  the  ocean,  when  the  day  goes  b; 
Methinks.  whene'er  earth's  wearying  troubiM 
Like  winter  shadows  o'er  the  peaceful  mind, 
'Twere  sweet  to  turn  from  life,  and  pass  abr( 
With  solemn  footsteps,  into  Nature's  vast 
And  happy  palaces,  and  lead  a  life 
Of  peace  in  some  green  paradise  like  this. 

The  brazen  trumpet  and  the  loud  war-drar 
Ne'er  startled  these   green  woods: — the  n 

sword 
Hath  never  gather'd  its  red  harvest  here ! 
The  peaceful  summer-day  hath  never  closed 
Around  this  quiet  spot,  and  caught  the  gletr 
Of  War's  rude  pomp : — the  humble  dwellei  1 
Hath  never  left  his  sickle  in  the  field. 
To  slay  his  fellow  with  unholy  hand ; 
The  maddening  voice  of  battle,  the  wild  gra 
The  thrilling  murmuring  of  the  dying  1 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  mortal  agony. 
Have  never  broke  its  Sabbath-aoUtude. 


JONES  VERY. 


[Bon  tbovt  ISia] 


BS  Ysht  is  a  natiTe  of  the  city  of  Salem, 
youth  he  accompanied  his  father,  who  was 
aptain,  on  several  voyages  to  Europe ;  and 
•te  his  "  Essay  on  Hamlet"  with  the  more 
t  from  having  twice  seen  Elsineur.  After 
her's  death,  he  prepared  himself  to  enter 
,  and  in  1832  became  a  student  at  Cam- 
He  was  graduated  in  1836,  and  in  the 
^ear  was  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  the  ani- 
.  While  he  held  this  office,  a  religious  en- 
:m  took  possession  of  his  mind,  which  gra- 
produccd  so  great  a  change  in  him,  that  his 


friends  withdrew  him  from  Cambridge,  and  he 
returned  to  Salem,  where  he  wrote  most  of  the 
poems  in  the  small  collection  of  his  writings  pub- 
lished in  1839.  His  essays  entitled  "Epic  Poet- 
ry," "  Shakspeare,"  and  "  Hamlet,"  are  fine  spe- 
cimens of  learned  and  sympathetic  criticism ;  and 
his  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  verse,  are  chaste, 
simple,  and  poetical,  though  they  have  little  range 
of  subjects  and  illustration.  They  are  religious, 
and  some  of  them  are  mystical,  but  they  will  be 
recognised  by  the  true  poet  as  the  overflowingt 
of  a  brother's  souL 


O  THE  PAINTED  COLUMBINE. 

m  image  of  the  early  years 
Ken  glow'd  my  check  as  red  as  thou, 
life's  dark  throng  of  cares  and  fears 
Bwift-wing'd  shadows  o'er  my  sunny  brow ! 

:  blushest  from  the  painter's  page, 
bed  in  the  mimic  tints  of  art ; 
Vature's  hand  in  youth's  green  age 
fairer  hues  first  traced  thee  on  my  heart 

noming's  blush,  she  made  it  thine, 
e  mom's  sweet  breath,  she  gave  it  thee ; 
in  thy  look,  my  Columbine ! 
bnd-remember'd  spot  she  bade  me  see. 

the  hill's  far-gazing  head, 
here  gay  thou  noddest  in  the  gale ; 
r  lighV-bounding  footsteps  tread 
•assy  path  that  winds  along  the  vale. 

r  the  voice  of  woodland  song 

sak  from  each  bush  and  well-known  tree, 

on  light  pinions  borne  along, 

back  the  laugh  from  childhood's  heart  of  glee. 

the  dark  rock  the  dashing  brook, 
ith  look  of  anger,  leaps  again, 
hastening  to  each  flowery  nook, 
ant  voice  is  heard  far  down  the  glen. 

:;hild  of  art !  thy  charms  decay, 

uch'd  by  the  wither'd  hand  of  Time ; 

[iush*d  the  music  of  that  day, 

my  voice  mingled  with  the  streamlet's  chime ; 

n  my  heart  thy  cheek  of  bloom 
ill  live  when  Nature's  smile  has  fled ; 
rich  with  memory's  sweet  perfume, 
•'er  her  grave  thy  tribute  incense  shed. 

s  shalt  thou  live  and  wake  the  glee 
at  echoed  on  thy  native  hill ; 
pvhen,  loved  flower !  I  think  of  thee, 
ant  feet  will  seem  to  seek  thee  stilL 


LINES  TO  A  WITHERED  LEAF  SEEN 
ON  A  POET'S  TABLE. 

Poet's  hand  has  placed  thee  there. 
Autumn's  brown  and  wither'd  scroll ! 
Though  to  outward  eye  not  fair, 
Thou  hast  beauty  for  the  soul ; 

Though  no  human  pen  has  traced 
On  that  leaf  its  learned  lore. 
Love  divine  the  page  has  graced, — 
What  can  words  discover  more  1 

Not  alone  dim  autumn's  blast 
Echoes  from  yon  tablet  sear, — 
Distant  music  of  the  past 
Steals  upon  the  poet's  ear. 

Voices  sweet  of  summer-hours. 
Spring's  soft  whispers  murmur  by ; 
Feather'd  songs  from  leafy  bowers 
Draw  his  listening  soul  on  high. 


THE  HEART, 

Thsrb  is  a  cup  of  sweet  or  bitter  drink. 
Whose  waters  ever  o'er  the  brim  must  well, 
Whence  flow  pure  thoughts  of  love  as  angels 

think. 
Or  of  its  demon  depths  the  tongue  will  tell ; 
That  cup  can  ne'er  be  cleansed  from  outward 

stains 
While  from  within  the  tide  forever  flows ; 
And  soon  it  wearies  out  the  fruitless  pains 
The  treacherous  hand  on  such  a  task  bestows ; 
But  ever  bright  its  crystal  sides  appear. 
While  runs  the  current  from  its  outlet  pure ; 
And  pilgrims  hail  its  sparkling  waters  near, 
And  stoop  to  drink  the  healing  fountain  sure, 
And  bless  the  cup  that  cheers  their  fainting  soul 
While  through  this  parching  waste  they  seek  their 

heavenly  goal. 


A 
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JONES  VERT. 


TO  THE  CANARY-BIRD. 

I  cAHiroT  hear  thy  voice  with  others'  ean, 
Who  make  of  thy  lost  liberty  a  gain ; 
And  in  thy  tale  of  blighted  hopes  and  fean 
Feel  not  that  every  note  is  born  with  pain. 
Alas !  that  with  thy  music's  gentle  swell   [throng, 
Past  days  of  joy  should  through  thy  memory 
And  each  to  thee  their  words  of  sorrow  tell, 
While  ravishM  sense  forgets  thee  in  thy  song. 
The  heart  that  on  the  past  and  future  feeds. 
And  pours  in  human  words  its  thoughts  divine. 
Though  at  each  birth  the  spirit  inly  bleeds. 
Its  song  may  charm  the  listening  ear  like  thine, 
And  men  with  gilded  cage  and  praise  will  try 
To  make  the  bard,  like  thee,  forget  his  native  sky. 


THY  BEAUTY  FADES. 

Tht  beauty  fades,  and  with  it  too  my  love. 
For  'twas  the  selfsame  stalk  that  bore  its  flower; 
Boil  fell  the  rain,  and  breaking  from  above 
The  sun  look'd  out  upon  our  nuptial  hour ; 
And  I  had  thought  forever  by  thy  side 
With  bursting  buds  of  hope  in  youth  to  dwell; 
But  one  by  one  Time  strew 'd  thy  petals  wide, 
And  every  hope's  wan  look  a  grief  can  tell: 
For  I  had  thoughtless  lived  beneath  his  sway, 
Who  like  a  tyrant  dealeth  with  us  all. 
Crowning  each  rose,  though  rooted  on  decay, 
With  charms  that  shall  the  spirit's  love  enthrall, 
And  for  a  season  turn  the  soul's  pure  eyes  [defies. 
From  virtue's  changeless  bloom,  that  time  and  death 


THE  WIND-FLOWER. 

Tnou  lookest  up  with  moek,  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouded  smile  of  April's  face, 
Unhvm'd  though  Winter  stands  uncertain  by. 
Eyeing  with  jealous  glance  each  opening  grace. 
Thou  trustest  wisely !  in  thy  faith  array'd, 
More  glorious  thou  than  Israel's  wisest  king ; 
Such  faith  was  His  whom  men  to  death  betray'd, 
As  thine  who  bearcat  the  timid  voice  of  Spring, 
While  other  flowers  still  hide  them  from  her  call 
Along  the  river's  brink  and  meadow  bare. 
Thee  will  I  seek  beside  the  stony  wall. 
And  in  thy  trust  with  childlike  heart  would  share, 
O'erjoy'd  that  in  thy  early  leaves  I  find 
A  lesson  taught  by  Him  who  loved  all  human  kind. 


L 


ENOCH. 

I  look'd  to  find  a  man  who  walk'd  with  Gros, 
Like  the  translated  patriarch  of  old  ; — 
Though  gladden'd  millions  on  his  footstool  trod, 
Yet  none  with  him  did  such  sweet  converse  hold; 
I  heard  the  wind  in  low  complaint  go  by. 
That  none  its  melodies  like  him  could  hear; 
Day  unto  day  spoke  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Vet  none  like  Dwin  turn'd  a  willing  ear; 
Gon  walk'd  alone  nnhonour'd  through  the  earth; 
Foi  him  no  heart-built  temple  open  stood, 
The  soul,  forgetful  of  her  nobler  birth. 
Had  hewn  him  lody  shrines  of  stone  and  wood. 
And  left  unfinish'd  and  in  ruins  still 
The  only  temple  he  delights  to  fill. 


MORNING. 

Thb  light  will  never  open  sigfatleas  eyes, 
U  comes  to  thoee  who  willingly  would  tee 
And  every  object^ — hill,  and  streem,  and  § 
Rejoice  within  the  encircling  line  to  be; 
'Tis  day,— the  field  is  fiU'd  with  busy  han 
The  shop  resounds  with  noisy  workma's 
The  traveller  with  his  staff  already  staiMis 
Hii  yet  unmeasured  journey  to  begin ; 
The  light  breaks  gently  too  within  the  bna 
Yet  there  no  eye  awaits  the  crimson  mani, 
The  forge  and  noisy  anvil  are  at  rest. 
Nor  men  nor  oxen  tread  the  fields  of  com. 
Nor  pilgrim  Ufls  his  staflfl — it  is  no  day 
To  those  who  find  on  earth  their  place  to  sfa 
♦ 
NIGHT. 

I  TRAXK  thee.  Father,  that  the  night  is  nei 
When  I  this  conscious  being  may  resign ; 
Whose  only  task  thy  words  of  love  to  hear 
And  in  thy  acts  to  find  each  act  of  mine; 
A  task  too  great  to  give  a  child  like  me, 
The  myriad-handed  labours  of  the  day, 
Too  many  for  my  closing  eyes  to  see, 
Thy  words  too  firequent  for  my  tongue  to  t 
Yet  when  thou  seest  me  burden'd  by  thy  k 
Each  other  gifl  more  lovely  then  appean. 
For  dark-robed  night  comes  hovering  from  i 
And  all  thine  other  gifts  to  me  endcan; 
And  while  within  her  darken'd  coach  I  alei 
Thine  eyes  untired  above  will  constant  vigils 


THE  SPIRIT-LAND. 

Father  !  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  stand 
Nor  far  removed  where  feet  have  seldom  sti 
Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land, 
In  marvels  ricli  to  thine *own  sons  display'^ 
In  finding  thee  are  all  things  round  us  fooi 
In  losing  thee  are  all  things  lost  beside ; 
Ears  have  we,  but  in  vain  strange  voices  ic 
And  to  our  eyes  the  vision  is  denied ; 
We  wander  in  the  country  far  remote. 
Mid  tombs  and  ruin'd  piles  in  death  to  dwi 
Or  on  the  records  of  past  greatness  dote, 
And  for  a  buried  soul  the  living  aell ; 
While  on  our  path  bewilder'd  falls  the  nigl 
That  ne'er  returns  us  to  the  fields  of  light 


THE  TREES  OF  LIFE. 

Foa  those  who  worship  Thbs  there  is  no  ^ 
For  all  they  do  is  but  with  Thbk  to  dwell; 
Now,  while  I  take  fix)m  Thks  this  passing  I 
It  is  but  of  Tht  glorious  name  to  tell ; 
Nor  words  nor  measured  sounds  have  I  to 
But  in  them  both  my  soul  doth  ever  flow; 
They  come  as  viewless  as  the  unseen  win^ 
And  tell  thy  ncnseless  steps  where'er  I  go; 
The  trees  that  grow  along  thy  living  streai 
And  firom  its  springs  refreshment  ever  diix 
Forever  glittering  in  thy  morning  beam. 
They  bend  them  o'er  the  river'a  grassy  ha 
And  as  more  high  and  wide  their  branches 
They  look  more  fair  within  the  depths  beloi 
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THE  ARK. 

Thbii  b  is  no  change  of  time  and  place  with  Thbb  ; 
IVhere'er  I  go,  with  me  'tis  still  the  same ; 
IVithin  thy  presence  I  rejoice  to  he, 
And  always  hallow  thy  most  holy  name ; 
The  world  doth  ever  change ;  there  is  no  peace 
Among  the  shadows  of  its  storm- vez'd  hreast; 
With  every  breath  the  frothy  waves  increase, 
They  toss  up  mire  and  dirt,  they  cannot  rest ; 
I  thank  Thbe  that  within  thy  strong-built  ark 
My  soul  across  the  uncertain  sea  can  sail, 
And,  though  the  night  of  death  be  long  and  dark, 
My  hopes  in  Christ  shall  reach  within  the  veil; 
And  to  the  promised  haven  steady  steer. 
Whose  rest  to  those  who  love  is  ever  near. 


NATURE. 

Ths  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by. 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call ; 
The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh. 
For  I  am  known  to  them,  both  great  and  small ; 
The  flower  that  on  the  lovely  hill-side  grows 
Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given ; 
And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  knows, 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven ; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright. 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adax  was  before ; 
His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore ; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood. 
Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 


THE  TREE. 

I  LOTS  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear. 
And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold. 
As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near. 
Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  firom  winter's  cold ; 
And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  seen 
To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's  nest, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen. 
With  limbs  by  summer's  heat  and  toil  oppress'd ; 
And  when  the  autumn  winds  have  stript  Uiee  bare. 
And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  fair, 
I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below. 
And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  moat  we  need 
their  love. 


THE  SON. 

Father,  I  wait  thy  word.    The  sun  doth  stand 
Beneath  the  mingling  line  of  night  and  day, 
A  listening  servant,  waiting  thy  command 
To  roll  rejoicing  on  its  silent  way ; 
The  tongue  of  time  abides  the  appointed  hour, 
Till  on  our  ear  its  solemn  warnings  M ; 


The  heavy  cloud  withholds  the  pelting  shower. 
Then  eveiy  drop  speeds  onward  at  thy  call ; 
The  bird  reposes  on  the  yielding  bough. 
With  breast  unswollen  by  the  tide  of  song; 
So  does  my  spirit  wait  thy  presence  now 
To  pour  thy  praise  in  quickening  life  along. 
Chiding  with  voice  divine  man's  lengthen'd  sleep, 
While  round  the  unutter'd  word  and  love  their 
vigils  keep. 


THE  ROBIN. 

Thov  need'st  not  flutter  firom  thy  half-built  nest, 
Whene'er  thou  hear'st  man's  hurrying  feet  go  by, 
Fearing  his  eye  for  harm  may  on  thee  rest. 
Or  he  thy  young  unfinished  cottage  spy ; 
All  will  not  heed  thee  on  that  swinging  bough. 
Nor  care  that  round  thy  shelter  spring  the  leaves, 
Nor  watch  thee  on  the  pool's  wet  margin  now. 
For  clay  to  plaster  straws  thy  cunning  weaves; 
All  will  not  hear  thy  sweet  out^pouring  joy, 
That  with  mom's  stillness  blends  the  voice  of  song. 
For  over-anxious  cares  their  souls  employ. 
That  else  upon  thy  music  borne  along 
And  the  light  wings  of  heart-ascending  prayer 
Had  leam'd  that  Heaven  is  pleased  thy  simple  joys 
to  share. 


THE  RAIL-ROAD. 

Thou  great  proclaimer  to  the  outwani  eye 
Of  what  the  spirit  too  would  neck' to  tell, 
Onward  thou  goest,  appointed  from  on  high 
The  other  warnings  of  the  Lord  to  swell ; 
Thou  art  the  voice  of  one  that  through  the  world 
Proclaims  in  startling  tones,  «  Prepare  the  way ;" 
The  lofty  mountain  from  its  seat  is  hurl'd, 
The  flinty  rocks  thine  onward  march  obey ; 
The  valleys,  lifted  from  tlicir  lowly  bed, 
O'ertop  the  hills  that  on  them  frown'd  before. 
Thou  passest  where  the  living  seldom  tread. 
Through  forests  dark,where  tides  beneath  thee  roar. 
And  bidd'st  man's  dwelling  from  thy  track  remove, 
And  would  with  warning  voice  his  crooked  paths 
reprove. 


THE  LATTER  RAIN. 

Ths  latter  rain, — it  falls  in  anxious  haste 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste, 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair ; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  spring, 
No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves ; 
The  robins  only  mid  the  harvests  sing. 
Pecking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the  sheaves ; 
The  rain  falls  still, — ^the  fruit  all  ripen'd  drops, 
It  pierces  chestnut-burr  and  walnut'shell. 
The  furrow'd  fields  disclose  the  yellow  crops, 
Each  bursting  pod  of  talents  used  can  tell, 
And  all  that  once  received  the  early  rain 
Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  in  vain. 
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6r8t  visit,  under  the  title  of  "  Eleven  Weeks  in 
Europe."  He  has  also  published  two  small  books 
on  ♦*  Forgiveness,"  and  «*  Prayer  ;"some  anti-slave- 
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In  poetry,  his  longest  production  is  <<A  Poem 


delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sodet; 
Harvard  College,"  in  1846.  It  is  a  spirited  i 
of  the  social  phenomena  of  the  day,  in  heroic  c 
lets.  A  characteristic  parag^ph  is  the  foUov 
of  our  intellectual  condition : 

**  And  if  our  land's  heroic  day  Is  fled. 
Have  we  romance,  art,  poetrj,  instead  t 
There  have  been  ages  when  the  soul  of  Art 
Was  ponivd  abroad  upon  a  nation's  heart ; 
When  genius  filled  the  waters,  woods,  and  sUm, 
With  fbrms  of  life  and  fldr  divinities, 
There,  through  the  leaTes  which  shade  the  haunted  sir 
The  naiad's  limbs  in  pearlj  lustre  gleam : 
And  in  green  forest-depths  the  Grecian  ear 
Tlie  dryad's  gentle  voice  was  used  to  hear. 
But  modem  bards  expect  no  rights  like  thfea. 
Nor  watch  for  meanings  in  tlie  streams  and  tpeec 
Oitr  <mly  dryad*  now  are  lumbcren  ttoui. 
Our  naiads^  gentUmen  tehojishfor  trouL 
We  in  our  studies  build  the  lofty  verse, 
Nor  find  our  books  in  brooks— but  the  reverse ; 
Oopy  each  other's  copies  in  our  songs. 
Each  stealing  wliat  to  nobody  belongs— 
As  in  the  story  to  our  childhood  taught. 
Thieves  came  to  rob  a  man — and  he  had  nought' 

He  has  contributed  to  volumes  edited  by 
friends  some  iine  translations  from  the  Gerr 
poets,  and  has  printed  in  magazines  occasic 
poems,  some  of  which  hare  much  sweetoeo, 
rectness,  and  force. 


TRIFORMIS  DIANA. 


L 


So  pure  her  forehead*s  dazzling  white, 

8o  swifl  and  clear  her  radiant  eyes, 
Within  the  treasure  of  whose  light 

Lay  undeveloped  destinies, — 
Of  thoughts  repressed  such  hidden  store 

.Was  hinted  by  each  flitting  smile, 
I  could  but  wonder  and  adore, 

Far  off,  in  awe,  I  gazed  the  while. 

I  gazed  at  her,  as  at  the  moon, 
Hanging  in  lustrous  twilight  skies. 

Whose  virgin  crescent,  sinking  soon. 
Peeps  through  the  leaves  before  it  flies : 

Untouched  Diana,  flitting  dim. 

While  sings  the  wood  its  evening  hymn. 

II. 
Again  we  met.     O,  joyful  meeting ! 

Her  radiance  now  was  all  for  me. 
Like  kindly  airs  her  kindly  greeting, 

So  full,  so  musical,  so  free ; 
Within  Kentucky  forest  aisles. 

Within  romantic  paths,  we  walked, 
I  bathed  me  in  her  sister  smiles, 

I  breathed  her  beauty  as  we  talked. 
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So  fuII-orbed  Cynthia  walks  the  skies. 
Filling  the  earth  with  melodies ; 
Even  so  she  condescends  to  kiss 

Drowsy  Endymion,  coarse  and  dull, 
Or  fills  our  waking  souls  with  bliss. 

Making  long  nights  too  beautiful. 

III. 
O  fair,  but  fickle,  lady-moon. 

Why  must  thy  full  form  ever  waoe  ? 

0  love!  O  friendship!  why  so  soon 
Must  your  sweet  light  recede  again! 

1  wake  me  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  start — ^for  through  the  misty  glooo 
Red  Hecate  stares — a  boding  sight ! — 
Looks  in — but  never  fills  my  room. 

Thou  music  of  my  boyhood's  hour ! 

Thou  shining  light  on  manhood's  way ! 
No  more  dost  thou  fair  influence  shower. 

To  move  my  soul  by  night  or  day. 

0  strange !  that  while  in  hall  and  street 
Thy  hand  I  touch,  thy  grace  I  meet, 

Such  miles  of  polar  ice  should  part 

The  slightest  touch  of  mind  and  heart 
But  all  thy  love  has  waned,  and  so, 

1  gladly  let  thy  beauty  go. 
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CANA. 

Dear  Frieih)  !  whoge  presence  in  the  house, 

Whose  gracioQs  word  benign 
Could  once,  at  Canals  wedding  feast, 

Change  water  into  wine; 

Come,  visit  us !  and  when  dull  work 

Grows  weary,  line  on  line, 
Revive  our  souls,  and  l«t  us  see 

Life*s  water  turned  to  wine. 

Gay  mirth  shall  deepen  into  joy, 
Earth's  hopes  grow  half  divine, 

When  J£su8  visits  us,  to  lUake 
Life's  water  glow  as  wine. 

The  social  talk,  the  evening  fire, 

The  homely  household  shrine. 
Grow  bright  with  angel  visits,  when 

The  Lord  pours  out  the  wine. 

For  when  self-seeking  turns  to  love, 

Not  knowing  mine  nor  thine. 
The  miracle  again  is  wrought. 

And  water  turned  to  wine. 


THE  GENUINE  PORTRAIT. 

Ask  you  why  this  portrait  bears  not 

The  romance  of  those  lips  and  lashesl 
Why  that  bosom's  blush  it  shares  not. 

Mirrors  not  her  eyes'  quick  flashes  1 
Is  it  false  in  not  revealing 

Her  girlish  consciousness  of  beauty— 
The  graceful,  half-developed  feeling, 

Desire — opposing  fancied  duty  1 

For  on  the  canvas,  shadowy  haur 

Floats  backward  from  an  earnest  face; 
The  features  one  expression  bear. 

The  various  lines  one  story  trace. 
And  what  is  their  expression  ?     Love. 

Not  wildfire  passion — bright  but  damp,— 
A  purer  fiame,  which  points  above, 

Though  kindled  at  an  earthly  lamp. 

Call  it  devotion— call  it  joy ; 

'T  is  the  true  love  of  woman's  heart, 
Emotion,  pure  from  alloy. 

Action,  complete  in  every  part 
Blame  not  the  artist,  then,  who  leaves 

The  circumstances  of  the  hour — 
Within  the  husk  the  fruit  perceives. 

Within  the  husk  the  future  fiower. 

He  took  the  one  pervading  grace 

Which  charms  in  all,  and  fixed  it  there, 
The  deepest  secret  of  her  face — 

The  key  to  her  locked  character^- 
The  spirit  of  her  life,  which  boats 

In  every  pulse  of  thought  and  fteling^- 
The  central  fire  which  lights  and  heats. 

Explaining  earth,  and  heaven  revealing. 


WHITE-CAPT  WAVES. 

White-capt  waves  far  round  the  Ocean, 
Leaping  in  thanks  or  leaping  in  play, 

All  your  bright  faces,  in  happy  commotion, 
Make  glad  matins  this  summer  day. 

The  rosy  light  through  the  morning's  portals 
Tinges  your  crest  with  an  August  hue; 

Calling  on  us,  thought-prisoned  mortals. 
Thus  to  live  in  the  moment  too. 

For,  graceful  creatures,  you  live  by  dying. 
Save  your  life  when  you  fling  it  away, 

Flow  through  all  forms,  all  form  defying, 
And  in  wildest  freedom  strict  rule  obey. 

Show  us  your  art,  O  genial  daughters 
Of  solemn  Ocean,  thus  to  combine 

Freedom  and  force  of  rolling  waters 
With  sharp  observance  of  law  divine. 


THE  POET. 

He  touched  the  earth,  a  soul  of  fiame. 

His  bearing  proud,  his  spirit  high ; 
Fill'd  with  the  heavens  whence  he  came. 

He  smiled  upon  man's  destiny ; 
Yet  smiled  as  one  who  knows  no  fear. 

And  felt  a  secret  strength  within ; 
Who  wonder'd  at  the  pitying  tear 

Shed  over  human  loss  and  sin. 
Lit  by  an  inward,  brighter  light. 

Than  aught  that  round  about  him  shone. 
He  walk'd  erect  through  shades  of  night ; 

Clear  was  his  pathway  —  but  how  lone  I 

Men  gaze  in  wonder  and  in  awe 

Upon  a  form  so  like  to  theirs, 
Worship  the  presence,  yet  withdraw 

And  carry  elsewhere  warmer  prayers. 

Yet  when  the  glorious  pilgrim-guest. 

Forgetting  once  his  strange  estate, 
Unloosed  the  lyre  from  off  his  breast. 

And  strung  its  chords  to  human  fate ; 
And,  gayly  snatching  some  rude  air, 

CaroU'd  by  idle,  passing  tongue. 
Gave  back  the  notes  that  lingered  there. 

And  in  Heaven's  tones  earth's  low  lay  sung; 
Then  warmly  grasp'd  the  hand  that  sought 

To  thank  him  with  a  brother's  soul, 
And  when  the  generous  wine  was  brought, 

Shared  in  the  feast,  and  quaff  d  the  bowl ; 
Men  laid  their  hearts  low  at  his  feel. 

And  sunn'd  their  being  in  his  light, 
Prcss'd  on  his  way  his  steps  to  greet. 

And  in  his  love  forgot  his  might. 

And  when,  a  wanderer  long  on  earth,  * 

On  him  its  shadow  also  fell. 
And  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  a  birth 

Whose  day-spring  was  from  Heaven's  own  well; 
They  cherish'd  e'en  the  tears  he  shed. 

Their  woes  were  hallow'd  by  his  wo. 
Humanity,  half  cold  and  dead, 
1       Had  been  revived  in  genius'  glow. 
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JACOB'S  WELL.* 

Hkrx,  after  Jacob  parted  from  his  brother, 
His  daughters  lingered  round  this  wellyiiew-made; 

Here,  seventeen  centuries  after,  came  another, 
And  talked  with  Jssus,  wondering  and  afiraid. 

Here,  other  centuries  past,  the  emperor's  mother 
Sheltered  its  waters  with  a  temple's  shade. 

Here,  mid  the  fallen  fragments,  as  of  old, 

The  girl  her  pitcher  dips  within  its  waters  cold. 

And  Jacob's  race  grew  strong  for  many  an  hour. 
Then  torn  beneath  the  Roman  eagle  lay ; 

The  Roman's  vast  and  earth-controlling  power 
Has  crumbled  like  these  shafts  and  stones  away ; 

But  still  the  waters,  fed  by  dew  and  shower, 
Come  up,  as  ever,  to  the  light  of  day. 

And  still  the  maid  bends  downward  with  her  urn, 

Well  pleased  to  see  its  glass  her  lovely  face  return. 

And  those  few  words  of  truth,  first  utter'd  here, 
Have  sunk  into  the  human  soul  and  heart ; 

A  spiritual  faith  dawns  bright  and  clear. 
Dark  creeds  and  ancient  mysteries  depart ; 

The  hour  for  God's  true  worshippers  draws  near ; 
Then  mourn  not  o'er  the  wrecks  of  earthly  art: 

Kingdoms  may  fall,  and  human  works  decay, 

Nature  moves  on  unchanged — Truths  never  pass 
away. 

f 
THE  VIOLET.t 

Whbit  April's  warmth  unlocks  the  clod, 

Softcn'd  by  gentle  showers. 
The  violet  pierces  through  the  sod. 

And  blossoms,  first  of  flowers ; 
So  may  I  give  my  heart  to  God 

In  childhood's  early  hours. 

Some  plants,  in  gardens  only  found. 

Arc  raised  with  pains  and  care: 
God  scatters  violets  all  around, 

They  blossom  everywhere ; 
Thus  may  my  love  to  all  abound. 

And  all  mv  fragrance  share. 

Some  scentless  flowers  stand  straight  and  high. 

With  pride  and  haughtiness : 
But  violets  perfume  land  and  sky. 

Although  they  promise  less. 
Let  me,  with  all  humility. 

Do  more  than  I  profess. 

Sweet  flower,  be  thou  a  type  to  me 

Of  blameless  joy  and  mirth, 
Of  widely -scatter'd  sympathy. 

Embracing  all  Goii's  earth— 
Of  early-blooming  piety. 

And  unpretending  worth. 


*  Ru^eited  by  a  sketch  of  Jacob's  Well,  and  Mount 
Oerizim. 

t  Written  for  a  little  ^Irl  to  speak  on  Hay-day,  In  the 
character  of  tlie  Violet. 


TO  A  BUNCH  OF  FLOWERS. 

LiTTLB  firstlings  of  the  year ! 
Have  you  come  m j  room  to  cheer  ? 
You  are  dry  and  parch'd,  I  think ; 
Stand  within  this  gla^a  and  drink ; 
Stand  beside  me  on  the  table, 
'Mong  my  bocduH-if  I  am  able, 
I  will  find  a  vacant  space 
For  your  bashfuhiesB  and  grace ; 
Learned  tasks  and  serious  duty 
Shall  be  lighten 'd  by  your  beauty. 
Pure  affection's  sweetest  token. 
Choicest  hint  of  love  unspoken. 
Friendship  in  yoiur  help  rejoices. 
Uttering  her  mysterious  voices. 
You  are  gifts  the  poor  may  ofier — 
Wealth  can  find  no  better  proffer: 
For  you  tell  of  tastes  rcfineid. 
Thoughtful  heart  and  spirit  kind. 
Gift  of  gold  or  jewel-dresses 
Ostentatious  thought  confesses ; 
Simplest  mind  this  boon  may  give, 
Modesty  herself  receive. 
For  lovely  woman  you  were  meant 
The  just  and  natural  ornament, 
Sleeping  on  her  bosom  fair. 
Hiding  in  her  raven  hair, 
Or,  peeping  out  mid  golden  c|]ri^ 
You  outshine  barharic  pearls ; 
Yet  you  lead  no  thought  astray, 
Feed  not  pride  nor  vain  display, 
Nor  disturb  her  sistera*  rest. 
Waking  envy  in  their  breast 
Let  the  rich,  with  heart  elate. 
Pile  their  board  with  costly  plate ; 
Richer  ornaments  are  ours. 
We  will  dress  our  homes  with  flowen, 
Yet  no  terror  need  we  feel 
Lest  the  thief  break  through  to  steal 
Ye  are  playthings  for  the  child, 
Gifts  of  love  for  maiden  mild. 
Comfort  for  the  aged  eye. 
For  the  poor,  cheap  luxury. 
Though  your  life  is  but  a  day. 
Precious  things,  dear  flowers,  you  say, 
Telling  that  the  Being  good 
Who  supplies  our  daily  food, 
Deems  it  needful  to  supply 
Daily  food  for  heart  and  eye. 
So,  though  your  life  is  but  a  day, 
We  grieve  not  at  your  swift  decay; 
He,  who  smiles  in  your  bright  faces, 
Sends  us  more  to  take  your  places; 
'T  is  for  this  ye  fade  so  soon. 
That  He  may  renew  the  boon ; 
That  kindness  often  may  repeat 
These  mute  messages  so  sweet : 
That  Love  to  plainer  speech  may  get, 
Conning  oft  his  alphabet ; 
That  l>eauty  may  be  rain'd  firom  heaven, 
New  with  every  mom  and  even, 
With  frediest  firagrance  tuniue  gieeting: 
Therefore  are  ye,  flowen,  so  ileetiiig. 


GEORGE   W.   CUTTER. 


[Born»  18—.] 


Mn.  CcTTER  published  at  Cincinnati,  in  1848, 
a  volume  entitled  "  Bucna  Vista,  and  other  Po- 
ems," in  the  preface  of  which  he  says  to  the  **  gen- 
tle reader,"  "  I  desire  that  you  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  me  insensible  to  their  many  and 
gjeat  imperfections,  or  deem  me  so  vain  as  to  ex- 
pect that  you  will  be  startled  by  any  sudden  dis- 
play of  genius,  or  charmed  by  any  imposing  array 
of  erudition.  They  were  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amid  the  turmoil  and  excitement  incident  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession, 
in  hours  that  were  clouded  by  no  ordinary  toils. 


with  no  other  object  or  end  in  view  but  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  existence,  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of 
the  moment." 

In  the  previous  year,  Mr  Cuttbb  had  joined 
the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  as  a  captain 
of  volunteers,  and  he  participated  in  the  victory  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  wrote  upon  the  field  his  poem 
descriptive  of  that  battle.  The  finest  of  his  compo* 
sitions  is  "  The  Song  of  Steam,"  which  is  worthy 
of  the  praise  it  has  received,  of  being  one  of  the  best 
lyrics  of  the  century.  "  The  Song  of  Lightning," 
written  more  recently,  is  perhaps  next  to  it  in  merit 


THE  SONG  OF  STEAM. 

Harxkss  me  down  with  your  iron  bands; 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein : 
For  I  scorn  the  power  of  your  puny  bands, 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain ! 
How  I  laughed,  as  I  lay  conceal'd  firom  sight, 

For  many  a  countless  hour. 
At  the  childish  boast  of  human  might, 

And  the  pride  of  human  power ! 

When  I  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A  navy  upon  the  seas, 
Creeping  along,  a  snail-like  band, 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breeze ; 
W' hen  I  mark'd  the  peasant  fairly  reel 

With  the  toil  which  he  faintly  bore, 
As  he  feebly  tum'd  the  tardy  wheel. 

Or  tugg'd  at  the  weary  oar : 

Mlien  I  measured  the  panting  courser's  speed. 

The  fli 'ht  of  the  courier-dove, 
As  they  bore  the  law  a  king  decreed. 

Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love — 
I  could  not  but  think  how  the  world  would  feel. 

As  these  were  outstripp'd  afiir, 
When  I  should  be  bound  to  the  rushing  keel, 

Or  chainM  to  the  flying  car ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  they  found  me  at  last ; 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length. 
And  I  rushed  to  my  throne  with  a  thunder-blast, 

And  laughM  in  my  iron  strength ! 
Oh !  then  ye  saw  a  wondrous  change 

On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide, 
Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range. 

Nor  wait  for  wind  and  tide. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  water's  c^er, 

The  mountains  steep  decline ; 
Time— space — ^have  3rielded  to  my  power; 

The  world — the  world  is  mine ! 


The  rivers  the  sun  hath  earliest  blest. 
Or  those  where  his  beams  decline ; 

The  giant  streams  of  the  queenly  West, 
And  the  Orient  floods  divine. 

The  ocean  pales  where'er  I  sweep, 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice, 
And  the  monsters  of  the  briny  deep 

Cower,  trembling  at  my  voice. 
I  carry  the  wealth  and  the  lord  of  earth, 

The  thoughts  of  his  godlike  mind ; 
The  wind  lags  after  my  flying  forth. 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 

In  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fiithomless  mine 

My  tireless  arm  doth  play. 
Where  the  rocks  never  saw  the  sun's  decline, 

Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day. 
I  bring  eartli's  glittering  jewels  up 

From  the  hidden  cave  below. 
And  I  make  the  fountain's  granite  cup 

With  a  crystal  gush  o'erflow. 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel, 

In  all  the  shops  of  trade ; 
I  hammer  the  ore  and  turn  the  wheel 

Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  made. 
I  manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint — 

I  carry,  I  spin,  I  weave ; 
And  all  my  doings  I  put  into  print 

On  every  Saturday  eve. 

I've  no  muscles  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay. 

No  bones  to  be  •*  laid  on  the  shelf," 
And  soon  I  intend  you  may  "  go  and  play," 

While  I  manage  this  world  myselfl 
But  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands; 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein : 
For  I  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  handsy 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  LIGHTNING. 

A  WAT,  away  through  the  sightless  air — 

Stretch  forth  your  iron  thread  ; 
For  I  would  not  dim  my  sandals  fair 

With  the  dust  ye  tamely  tread ; 
Ay,  rear  it  up  on  its  million  piers — 

Let  it  reach  the  world  around, 
And  the  journey  ye  make  in  a  hundred  yean 

I  'ii  clear  at  a  singly  bound ! 

Though  I  cannot  toil  like  the  groaning  slave 

Ye  have  fetter'd  with  iron  skill, 
To  ferry  you  over  the  boundless  wave, 

Or  grind  in  the  noisy  mill ; 
Let  him  sing  his  giant  strength  and  speed : 

Why,  a  single  shafl  of  mine 
Would  give  that  monster  a  flight,  indeed. 

To  the  depths  of  the  ocean  brine. 

No,  no !  I  ^m  the  spirit  of  light  and  love : 

To  my  unseen  hand  't  is  given 
To  pencil  the  ambient  clouds  al)ove, 

And  polish  the  stars  of  heaven. 
I  scatter  the  golden  rays  of  fire 

On  the  horizon  far  below, 
And  deck  the  skies  where  storms  expire 

With  my  red  and  dazzling  glow. 

The  deepest  recesses  of  earth  are  mine — 

I  traverse  its  silent  core ; 
Around  me  the  starry  diamonds  shine, 

And  the  sparkling  fields  of  ore ; 
And  oft  I  leap  firom  my  throne  on  high 

To  the  depths  of  the  ocean's  caves, 
Where  the  fadeless  forests  of  coral  lie, 

Far  under  the  world  of  waves. 

My  being  is  like  a  lovely  thought 

That  dwells  in  a  sinless  breast; 
A  tone  of  music  that  ne*er  was  caught— 

A  word  that  was  ne*er  expressed. 
I  bum  in  the  bright  and  bumish'd  halls. 

Where  the  fountains  of  sunlight  play — 
Where  the  curtain  of  gold  and  opal  fulls 

O'er  the  scenes  of  the  dying  day. 

With  a  glance  I  cleave  the  sky  in  twain, 

I  light  it  with  a  glare. 
When  fall  the  boding  drops  of  rain 

Through  the  darkly-curtain'd  air ; 
The  rock-built  towers,  the  turrets  gray, 

The  piles  of  a  thousand  years. 
Have  not  the  strength  of  potters*  clay 

Before  my  glittering  spears. 

From  the  Alps'  or  the  highest  Andes'  crag. 

From  the  peaks  of  eternal  snow, 
The  dazzling  folds  of  my  fiery  flag 

Gleam  o'er  the  world  below ; 
The  earthquake  heralds  my  coming  power, 

The  avalanche  bounds  away, 
And  howling  storms  at  midnight  hour 

Proclaim  my  kingly  sway. 

Ye  tremble  when  my  legions  come- 
When  my  quivering  sword  leaps  out 

O'er  the  hills  that  echo  my  thunder-drum, 
And  rend  with  my  joyous  shout : 


Ye  quaU  on  the  land  or  upon  the  wns, 
Ye  stand  in  your  fear  aghast. 

To  see  me  bum  the  stalwart  trees, 
Or  shiver  the  stalely  mast. 

The  hieroglyphs  on  tlic  Persian  wall. 

The  letters  of  high  command. 
Where  the  prophet  read  the  t\'rant*s  fall. 

Were  traced  with  my  burning  band ; 
And  ofl  in  fire  have  I  wrote  ainoe  then. 

What  angry  Heaven  decreed — 
But  the  sealed  eyes  of  scinfii]  men 

Were  all  too  blind  to  read. 

At  last  the  hour  of  light  ia  here. 

And  kings  no  more  shall  blind, 
Nor  the  bigots  crush  with  craven  iisar 

The  forward  march  of  mind ; 
The  words  of  Truth,  and  Freedom's  f^ 

Arc  from  my  pinions  hurl'd. 
And  soon  the  sun  of  better  days 

Shall  rise  upon  the  world. 
But  away,  away,  through  the  sightless  air 

Stretch  forth  your  iron  &read ; 
For  I  would  not  soil  my  sandals  fiur 

With  the  dust  ye  tamely  tread. 
Ay,  rear  it  upon  its  million  piers — 

Let  it  circle  the  world  around. 
And  the  journey  ye  make  in  a  hundred  yet 

I  '11  clear  at  a  single  bound ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOF 

Now  let  the  solemn  minute  gun 

Arouse  the  morning  ray. 
And  ^!y  with  the  setting  sun 

In  echoes  die  away...... 

The  muflied  drum,  the  wailing  fife. 

Ah  !  let  them  murmur  low. 
O'er  him  who  was  their  breath  of  )i&, 

The  solemn  notes  of  wo ! ..«.. 
At  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane, 

On  Polaklaba's  field, 
Around  him  fell  the  crimson  rain, 

The  battle-thunder  peal'd ; 
But  proudly  did  the  soldier  gaze 

Upon  his  daring  form, 
W' hen  charging  o'er  the  cannon's  blaze 

Amid  the  sulphur  storm. 
Upon  the  heights  of  Monterey 

Again  his  flag  unroU'd, 
And  when  the  grape-shot  rent  away 

ItH  latest  starry  fold. 
His  plumed  cap  above  his  head 

Ho  waved  upon  the  air. 
And  cheer'd  the  gallant  troops  he  led 

To  glorious  victory  there. 
But  ah  !  the  dreadful  seal  is  broke-* 

In  darkness  walks  abroad 
The  pestilence,  whose  silent  stroke 

Is  like  the  doom  of  (tod  ! 
And  the  hero  by  its  fell  decree 

In  death  is  sleeping  now, 
WMth  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory 

Still  green  upon  his  brow ! 


ROBERT  T.  CONRAD. 


[Born,  1810.] 


RoBKBT  T.  CoKRAD  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
•n  the  tenth  of  June,  1810.  His  first  American 
ncestor  was  Dennis  Conrad,  an  enlightened 
i^crinan  pastor,  who  withdrew  his  flock  from  the 
eligious  intolerance  of  the  father-land  and  settled 
rith  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  dur- 
ng^  tlie  residence  of  William  Penn  in  the  colony. 
The  family  remained  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  fur- 
lished  a  succession  of  good  citizens.  The  grand- 
father of  our  author,  Mr.  Michael  Conbad,  an 
uninent  teacher  of  mathematics,  discharged  his 
AmnBy  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and 
vith  his  musket  joined  the  army  of  Washinqton. 
Sis  father,  John  Conrad,  was  from  1798  for  many 
fears  the  most  extensive  publisher  and  bookseller 
nti  this  country,  his  main  establishment  being  in 
Philadelphia,  with  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
>f  the  South  and  West.  He  represented  the  city 
in  the  legit^lature,  filled  other  oflices  of  trust  and 
honor  here,  and  for  several  years  before  his  death 
■vas  mayor  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  next  to  the 
city  proper  the  most  important  of  those  munici- 
palities which  now  constitute  the  consolidated 
town.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  and  finely  culti- 
vated understanding,  gentle  affections,  and  in  all 
pe»f>ects  a  perfect  integrity  of  character.  Mr.  CoN- 
kad's  poems  are  in  hb  best  sonnet  dedicated  to  his 
father.  His  maternal  grandfather,  John  Wilkes 
KiTTERA,  was  a  learned  lawyer,  long  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  of  Lancaster,  which  county  he  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
elder  President  Adams,  who  appointed  him  the 
federal  attorney-general  for  the  state. 

Mr.  Conrad  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Thomas  Kittera,  a  distinguished  jurist  who 
represented  Philadelphia  several  years  in  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1830.  While  a  student  he  wrote  his  first  tragedy, 
*<  Conrad  of  Naples,**  which  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  the  principal  theatres  of  the  country,  and 
has  been  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the  best  of  his 
poems.  He  withdrew  it  from  the  stage,  and  with 
characteristic  carelessness  as  to  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, has  suffered  it  to  be  lost.  About  the 
time  of  his  early  admission  to  the  bar,  being  mar- 
ried, he  connected  himself  with  the  press,  and 
after  having  shared  in  the  editorial  duties  of  seve- 
ral journals,  commenced  in  1832  the  publication 
of  the  <•  Daily  Intelligencer,"  some  years  after- 
wards united  with  the  ancient  **  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette," in  the  management  of  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Condt  Ragubt,  the  able  ceconomist, 
■absequently  well  known  ts  our  chivalric  minis- 
ter, during  a  stormy  crisis,  at  Kio  Janeiro.  The 
arduDus  labors  of  the  editor's  room  enfeebled  his 
health,  and  in  1834  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  in  the  followiog  year  ww  called 
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to  the  bench.  He  was  the  youngest  man,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  Judge  Wilson,  ever 
dignified  with  the  ermine  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
March,  1838,  he  was  elected  to  a  court  of  higher 
and  more  extended  jurisdiction,  and  in  1840,  by 
an  executive  of  conflicting  politics,  and  against  the 
protests  of  the  administration  party,  on  the  unan- 
imous recommendation  of  the  bar  was  appointed 
to  a  still  more  elevated  judicial  position.  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  try  many  of  the  most  important 
!  cases  ever  adjudicated  in  the  commonwealth,  aris- 
ing from  those  mercantile  convulsions  which  a  few 
years  ago  crushed  the  most  powerful  corporations 
and  threw  their  officers  and  dependants  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  A  change  occurred  in  the  judicial 
system  of  which  he  had  been  a  minister,  and  de- 
clining a  place  in  the  newly  constituted  court,  he 
resumed  the  place  of  a  counsellor  and  advocate. 

His  interest  in  public  afiairs  soon  led  him  to  un* 
dertake  the  leading  articles  of  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can,** and  the  editorial  charge  of**  Graham's  Maga- 
zine.** More  recently  he  has  been  president  of 
one  of  the  more  important  western  railroad  com- 
panies, and  on  the  union  of  the  various  municipa- 
lities of  Philadelphia  into  one  great  city,  was  elect- 
ed by  an  extraordinary  majority  its  first  chief  ma- 
gistrate. To  the  duties  of  this  office,  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  complicated  system  of 
administration,  he  has  since  devoted  himself. 

The  literary  labors  of  Judge  Conrad  have  for 
the  most  part  been  but  relaxations  from  more  ardu- 
ous and  less  congenial  pursuits;  yet  in  a  career 
singularly  various,  and  always  laborious,  he  has 
probably  written  as  much  for  the  press  as  any 
man  so  young.  Most  of  his  productions,  in  prose 
or  verse,  have  been  occasional,  and  have  not  di- 
verted him  from  what  he  may  have  conceived  to 
be  the  paramount  obligations  of  practical  life.  His 
*<  Aylmcre'*  was  written  in  intervals  of  leisure  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  he  was  not  absent  for  a  day 
from  the  bench.  It  was  intended  for  Mr.  Forrkst, 
and  has  proved  the  most  successful  American 
drama  yet  written.  After  deriving  a  large  amount 
of  money  from  its  popularity  on  the  American 
stage,  Mr.  Forrest  presented  it  with  equal  good 
fortune  in  the  theatres  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Davenport  also  played  in  it  nearly 
every  night  for  an  entire  season  in  London.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Forrest  the  author  wrote  ano- 
ther tragedy  for  him;  it  is  entitled  *<The  Heretic," 
and  is  founded  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ;  but  though  accepted  by  the  actor,  and  paid 
for  with  his  usual  liberality,  it  has  not  been  pro- 
duced on  the  stage. 

In  1852  Judge  Conrad  published  in  one  vol- 
ume •<  Aylmere  or  the  Bondman  of  Kent,  and  other 
Poems,'*  and  he  has  prepared  for  the  ^tesa  «L^Q1^l^ 
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under  the  title  of  '*  Bible  Breathings,"  some  por- 
tions of  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodicals. 
*<Aylinere"  is  his  principal  production,  and  its 
merits  as  a  poem  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
those  it  possesses  as  an  acting  play.  The  hero, 
known  in  history  as  Jack  Cade,  Atlmsre,  Men- 
DALL,  or  Mortimer,  leader  of  the  English  pea- 
santry in  the  insurrection  of  1450,  is  a  noble  sub- 
ject for  a  republican  dramatist,  and  Judge  Con- 
rad has  presented  him  in  the  splendid  colors  of 
a  patriot,  sharing  the  extremest  sufferings  of  the 
oppressed  masses,  knowing  their  rights,  and  brav- 
ing all  dangers  for  their  vindication.  The  influ- 
ence of  institutions  upon  literature  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  different  treatment  which  «  Mr. 
John  Atlmerb,  physician,"  as  he  is  styled  in 
contemporary  records  —  a  man  of  talents  and  dis- 
cretion, according  to  the  best  authorities — receives 
from  Shakspeare,  who  pleases  a  court  by  con- 
temptuous portrayal  of  his  own  peer  in  social  ele- 
vation, and  from  Judge  Conrad,  who,  "in  the 
audience  of  the  people,'*  delineates  a  man  of  the 
people  as  possessed  of  that  respectability  which 


justifies  his  eminence.  The  Tehemeot  d 
and  aspiring  character  of  Atlmbre,  sofienei 
harmonized  by  a  fine  enthusiasm,  is  hsppil) 
trasted  with  the  gentle  nature  of  his  wife,  i 
is  delineated  with  much  delicacy,  and  pn 
frequent  occasions  for  the  author  to  shw 
conspicuous  as  are  his  powers  as  a  rhetor 
displayed  appropriately  in  the  passionate  dfc 
tion  of  the  master  in  the  play*s  movement,  he 
less  at  home  in  passages  of  repose  and  tender  ( 
The  other  principal  poems  of  Judge  Co] 
are  •*  The  Sons  of  the  Wilderness,"  and  • 
of  •«  Sonnets  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  marked 
by  earnestness,  vigor,  and  pathos;  and  in  hi 
ume  are  a  considerable  number  of  shorter  p 
of  which  some  of  the  most  characteristic  ut 
copied.  The  finest  examples  of  hb  imsgin 
passion,  and  skill  in  the  details  of  art^  are  and 
ediy  to  be  found  in  his  dramatic  poems,  but 
these  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  satisfi 
extracts, so  dependent  for  its  efifect  is  every  sen 
upon  the  lines  to  which  it  is  in  relation,  or  th( 
racter  or  situation  of  the  person  speaking. 


ON  A  BLIND  BOY, 

0OLICITINO   CHARITY  BT  PLAYING  ON  HIS  FLUTE. 

"  Ilad  not  Qod,  fbr  Home  wise  pnrpom,  steeled 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him." 

'Txflvain!  They  heed  thee  not !  Thy  flute's  meek 

tone 
Thrills  thine  own  breast  alone.     As  streams  that 

glide 
Over  the  desert  rock,  whose  sterile  frown 
Melts  not  beneath  the  soft  and  crystal  tide. 
So  passes  thy  sweet  strain  o*er  hearts  of  stone. 
Thine  outstretched  hands,  thy  lips  unuttcrod  moan, 
I'hine  orbs  upturning  to  the  darkened  sky, 
(Darkened,  alas !  poor  boy,  to  thee  alone  !) 
Are  all  unheeded  here.     They  pass  thee  by : — 
Away!     Those   tears  unmarked,  fall  from  thy 

sightless  eye! 
Ay,  get  thee  gone,  benighted  one !     Away  I 
This  is  no  place  for  thee.     The  buzzing  mart 
Of  selfish  trade,  the  glad  and  garish  day. 
Are  not  for  strains  like  thine.     There  is  no  heart 
To  echo  to  their  sofl  appeal : — depart ! 
Go  seek  the  noiseless  glen,  where  shadows  reig^. 
Spreading  a  kindred  gloom;  and  there,  apart 
From  the  cold  world,  breathe  out  thy  pensive  strain; 
Better  to  trees  and  rocks,  than  heartless  man, 

complain ! 
I  pity  thee!  thy  life  a  live-long  night; 
No  friend  to  greet  thee,  and  no  voice  to  cheer; 
No  hand  to  guide  thy  darkling  steps  aright, 
Or  from  thy  .pale  face  wipe  th'  unbidden  tear. 
I  pity  thee !  thus  dark  and  lone  and  drear ! 
Yet  haply  it  is  well.     The  world  from  thee 
Hath  veiled  its  wintry  frown,  its  withering  sneer, 
Th'  oppressor's  triumph,  and  the  mocker's  glee : 
Why,  then,  rejoice,  poor  boy — rejoice  thou  can'st 

not  sea! 


THE  STRICKEN.* 

Hkavy  !  heavy !     Oh,  my  heart 

Seems  a  cavern  deep  and  drear, 
From  whose  dark  recesses  start, 

Flutteringly,  like  birds  of  night. 
Throes  of  passion,  thoughts  of  fear, 

Screaming  in  their  flight ; 
Wildly  o'er  the  gloom  they  sweep, 
Spreading  a  horror  dim — a  woe  that  cannot  f 
Weary  !  weary  !     What  is  life 

But  a  spectre-crowded  tomb? 
Startled  with  unearthly  strife — 

Spirits  flercein  conflict  met. 
In  the  lightning  and  the  gloom. 

The  agony  and  sweat ; 
Passions  wild  and  powers  insane. 
And  thoughts  with  vulture  beak,  and  quick 

methean  pain ! 
Gloomy — gloomy  is  the  dsy ; 

Tortured,  tempest-tost  the  night ; 
Fevers  that  no  founts  allay — 

Wild  and  wildering  unre^ — 
Blessings  festering  into  blight — 

A  gored  and  gasping  breast ! 
From  their  lairs  what  terrors  start, 
At  that  deep  earthquake  voice — the  earth 

of  the  heart ! 
Hopeless!  hopeless!     Every  path 

Is  with  ruins  thick  bestrown ; 
Hurtling  bolts  have  fallen  to  scathe 

All  the  greenness  of  ray  heart 
And  I  now  am  Misery's  own — 

We  never  more  shall  part ! 
My  spirit's  deepest,  darkest  wave 
Writhes  with  the  wrestling  storm.    Sleep ! 

the  grave !  the  grave ! 


*  "  Tnm  thou  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  i 
am  desolate  and  in  misery."— Psalms. 
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MY  BROTHER.* 

gone !  I  am  alone — alone ! 
heart  doubts;  to  me  thou  livcat  yet: 
igering  twilight  o'er  my  soul  ia  thrown, 
len  the  orb  that  lent  that  light  is  aet 
iglest  with  my  hopes— doea  Hope  forget  1 
of  thee,  as  thou  wert  at  my  side; 
,  a  whisper — »*he  too  will  regret;" 
nd  ponder — »«how  will  he  decide  V 
ut  '  tis  to  win  thy  praises  and  thy  pride. 

praise  could  win — thy  praise  sincere, 
redst  thou  me — with  more  than  woman's 
ive! 

1  to  me  wert  e'en  as  honor  dear ! 
in  one  fond  woof  our  spirits  wove : 
*dded  vines  enclasping  in  the  grove, 
r.     Ah !  withered  now  the  fairer  vine ! 
n  the  living  who  the  dead  can  move  1 
:  their  sere  and  green  leaves,  there  they 
i^ine, 

,  till  dust  to  dust  shall  mingle  mine  with 
line. 

»hine  of  our  boyhood !     I  bethink 
e  were  wont  to  beat  the  briery  wood; 
>er,  boastful,  up  the  craggy  brink, 
the  rent  mountain  frowns  upon  the  flood 
rids  that  vale  of  beauty  and  of  blood, 
oming !     The  whispering  past  will  tell, 
T  the  silver-browed  cascade  we  stood, 
ched  the  sunlit  waters  as  they  fell 
h  drops  in  the  grave)  down  in  the  shadowy 
ell. 

7  we  plunged  in  Lackawana'a  wave; 
Id-fowl  startled,  when  to  echo  gay, 
ushed  dell,  glad  laugh  and  shout  we  gave, 
he  shaded  hill-side  how  we  lay, 
itched  the  bright  rack  on  its  beamy  way, 
ig  high  dreams  of  glory  and  of  pride; 
leroes  we,  in  freedom's  deadliest  fray ! 
ured  we  gladly  forth  life's  ruddy  tide, 
to  our  skyey  flag,  and  shouted,  smiled,  and 
icd! 

reams — forever  past!     I  dream  no  more! 
y  is  now  my  being:  her  sweet  tone 
e  a  spirit-spell,  the  lost  restore —      [one ! 
ed,  my  true,  my  brave,  bright-thoughted 
ive  a  friend — and  such  a  friend !    But  none 
1  this  bleak  world,  more  than  one;  and  he, 
line  own,  mine  only — he  is  gone  ? 
-as  hope  had  promised — for  the  free : 
y  dream, — alas !  it  was  no  dream  to  thee! 

e  not  near  thee!  Oh !  I  would  have  given, 
ow  in  my  arms  thy  aching  head, 
I  love  of  earth  or  hope  of  heaven  ! 
rangers  laid  thee  in  thy  prairie-bed ; 
lough  the  drum  was  rolled,  and  tears  were 
ihed, 

was  asked  whom  he  loved  most,  and  he  ansvered, 
her :'  the  person  who  put  the  question  then  a»ked 
m  he  loved  next,  and  aj^ain  he  said  *  his  brother.' 
n  the  third  place?'  and  stiU  it  was  * Hjr  brother  ;* 
i  till  be  put  no  more  questions  to  him  about  it" 

«B'B  CaTO. 


'T  waa  not  by  those  who  loved  thee  first  and  beat 

Now  waves  the  billowy  grass  above  the  dead ; 
The  prairie-herd  tread  on  thy  throbless  breast; 
Woe 's  me !  I  may  not  weep  above  thy  place  of  rest 

Now  must  I  turn  to  stone!     Fair  virtue,  truth, 
Faith,  love,  were  living  things  when  thou  wert 

here; 
We  shared  a  world,  bright  with  the  dew  of  youth, 
And  spanned  by  rainbow  thoughta.     Our  souls 

sincere 
Knew,  in  their  love,  nor  selfish  taint,  nor  fear : 
We  would  have  smiled,  and  for  each  other  died! 

All  this  to  us  how  real  and  how  dear ! 
But  now  my  bosom's  welling  founts  are  dried. 
Or  pour,  like  ice-bound  streams,  a  chilled  and 
voiceless  tide. 

Must  it  be  ever  thus?     The  festive  hour 
Is  festive  now  no  more ;  for  dimpling  joy 

Smiles  with  thy  smile;  and  music's  melting  power 
8peaks  to  my  soul  of  thee!  The  struggling  sigh 
Chokes  the  faint  laugh;  and  from  my  swimming 
eye, 

The  tear-drop  trickling,  turns  my  cup  to  gall; 
E*en  as  the  hour  that  bade  thee,  brother,  die, 

Mingles  with  all  my  days  and  poiaons  all. 

Mantling  my  life  with  gloom,  aa  with  a  dead  man's 
pall. 

Oh,  may  not  men,  like  strings  that  chord  in  tone, 

Mingle  their  spirits,  and  hereafter  be 
One  in  their  nature,  in  their  being  one? 

And  may  I  not  be  blended  thus  with  thee  ? 

Parted  in  body,  brother,  bore  not  we 
The  aelf-eame  soul !     Ah  me !  with  restless  pain, 

My  halved  spirit  yeanieth  to  be  free, 
And  clasp  its  other  self:  for  I  would  fain, 
Brother,  be  with  the  dead,  to  be  with  thee  again ! 


THE  PRIDE  OF  WORTH. 

There  is  a  joy  in  worth, 
A  high,  mysterious,  soul-pervading  charm; 
Which,  never  daunted,  ever  bright  and  warm. 

Mocks  at  the  idle,  shadowy  ills  of  earth ; 
Amid  the  gloom  ia  bright,  and  tranquil  in  the  storm. 

It  aaka,  it  needa  no  aid; 
It  makes  the  proud  and  lofly  aoul  ita  throne: 
There,  in  its  self-created  heaven,  alone. 

No  fear  to  shake,  no  memory  to  upbraid, 
It  sits  a  lesser  God ; — life,  life  is  all  its  own ! 


The  stoic  was  not  wrong: 
There  is  no  evil  to  the  virtuous  brave; 
Or  in  the  battle'a  rifl,  or  on  the  wave, 

Worshipped  or  scorned,  alone  or  'mid  the  throng. 
He  ia  himself— a  man !  not  life's  nor  fortune's  slave. 

Power  and  wealth  and  fame 
Are  but  aa  weeds  upon  life's  troubled  tide: 
Give  me  but  these,  a  spirit  tempest-tried, 

A  brow  unshrinking  and  a  soul  of  flame, 
The  joy  of  conscious  worth,  its  couragje  asid  v\3k 
pride  I 


\ 
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Henrt  R.  Jackson  is  a  native  of  Sarannah, 
Georgia,  and  was  educated  at  the  Franklin  Col- 
lege, in  Athens.  He  was  several  years  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  **  Savannah  Georgian/'  but  on  the 
invasion  of  Mexico,  in  1846,  joined  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  as  a  colonel,  and  continued  in  the  ar- 
my until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Georgia  eastern  circuit,  for  four  years,  and  in  1863 
received  the  appointment  of  Minister  Resident  of 


the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Austr 
Jackson  is  the  author  of  «'Tallulah  ai 
Poems,"  published  in  Savannah  in  1850. 
volume  are  several  pieces  of  uncommo 
That  entitled  «*  My  Father,"  and  one  a 
from  the  battle-field  of  Camargo,  "  To  } 
and  Child,"  are  marked  by  simplicity  ai 
ine  feeling,  as  others  are  by  an  enthusias 
tion  for  his  native  state,  her  scenery,  ti 
and  institutions. 


MY  FATHER. 

As  die  the  embers  on  the  hearth. 

And  o*er  the  floor  the  shadows  fall, 
And  creeps  the  chirping  cricket  forth, 

And  ticks  the  deathwatch  in  the  wall, 
I  see  a  form  in  yonder  chair. 

That  grows  beneath  the  waning  light ; 
There  are  the  wan,  sad  features — there 

The  pallid  brow,  and  locks  of  white !  ^ 

My  father !  when  they  laid  thee  down, 

And  heapM  the  clay  upon  thy  breast, 
And  left  thee  sleeping  all  alone 

Upon  thy  narrow  couch  of  rest — • 
r  know  not  why,  I  could  not  weep, 

The  soothing  drops  refused  to  roll — 
And  oh,  that  grief  is  wild  and  deep 

Which  settles  tearless  on  the  soul ! 

But  when  I  saw  thy  vacant  chair — 

Thine  idle  hat  upon  the  wall — 
Thy  book — the  pencilled  passage  where 

Thine  eye  had  rested  last  of  all — 
The  tree  beneath  whose  friendly  shade 

Thy  trembling  feet  had  wandered  forth — 
The  very  prints  those  feet  had  made. 

When  last  they  feebly  trod  the  earth — 

And  thought,  while  countless  ages  fled, 

Thy  vacant  seat  would  vacant  stand, 
Unworn  thy  hat,  thy  book  unread, 

Eflaced  thy  footsteps  from  the  sand — 
And  widowed  in  this  cheerless  world. 

The  heart  that  gave  its  love  to  thee— • 
Torn,  like  a  vine  whose  tendrils  curled 

More  closely  round  the  fallen  tree! — 

Oh,  father !  then  for  her  and  thee 

Gushed  madly  forth  the  scorching  tears; 
And  oil.  and  long,  and  bitterly, 

ThoM  tears  have  gush'd  in  later  years ; 
For  as  the  world  grows  cold  around, 

And  things  take  on  their  real  hue, 
'T  is  sad  to  learn  that  love  is  found 

Alone  above  the  stars,  with  you ! 
468 


MY  WIFE  AND  CHILD, 

Thk  tattoo  beats ;  the  lights  are  gone : 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies ; 
The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on 

The  shadows  thicken  o^er  the  skies 
But  sleep  my  weary  eyes  hath  flown. 

And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 
I  think  of  thee,  oh,  dearest  one ! 

Whose  love  mine  early  life  hath  blei 
Of  thee  and  him — our  baby  son — 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast : 
God  of  the  tender,  frail  and  lone. 

Oh,  guard  that  little  sleeper's  rest ! 
And  hover,  gently  hover  near 

To  her,  whose  watchfiil  eye  is  wet— 
The  mother,  wife — the  doubly  dear. 

In  whose  young  heart  have  freshly  i 
Two  streams  of  love,  so  deep  and  cleai 

And  cheer  her  drooping  spirit  yet ! 
Now,  as  she  kneels  before  thy  throne. 

Oh,  teach  her.  Ruler  of  the  skies ! 
That  while  by  thy  behest  alone 

£arth*s  mightiest  powers  fall  or  rise, 
No  tear  is  wept  to  thee  unknown, 

Nor  hair  is  lost,  nor  sparrow  dies ; 
That  thou  canst  stay  the  ruthless  hand 

Of  dark  disease,  and  soothe  its  pain- 
That  only  by  thy  stern  command 

The  battle's  lost,  the  soldier  slain ; 
That  from  the  distant  sea  or  land 

Thou  bring'st  the  wanderer  home  ag 
And  when,  upon  her  pillow  lone. 

Her  tear-wet  cheek  is  sadly  pressed, 
May  happier  visions  beam  upon 

The  brightening  currents  of  her  brea 
Nor  frowning  look,  nor  ang^  tone 

Disturb  the  sabbath  of  her  rest ! 
Wherever  fate  those  forms  may  throw. 

Loved  with  a  passion  almost  wild — 
By  day,  by  night — ^in  joy  or  wo^ 

By  fears  oppressed,  or  hopes  beguiled 
From  every  danger,  every  foe. 

Oh,  God !  protect  my  wife  and  child ! 
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lily  of  Mr.  Poe  is  one  of  the  oUlest  and 
ctable  in  Baltimore.  Datid  Pof.,  his 
-andfather,  was  a  quartermaster-general 
-yland  line  during  the  Revolution^  and 
&  friend  of  Lafatettk,  who,  during  his 

0  the  United  States,  called  personally 
general's  widow,  and  tendered  her  his 
5ments  for  the  services  rendered  to  him 
)and.    His  great-grandfather,  Jo HTT  PoK, 

England,  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Admiral 
Bride,  noted  in  British  naval  history, 
ng  kindred  with  some  of  the  most  iilus- 
;lish  families.     His  father  and  mother 

a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  of  consump- 
ig  him  an  orphan,  at  two  years  of  age. 
Allajt,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Rich- 
;inia,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  persua- 
al  Poe,  his  grandfather,  to  suffer  him  to 
He  was  brought  up  in  Mr.  Allait's 
d  as  that  gentleman  had  no  other  chil- 
'UB  regarded  as  his  son  and  heir.  In 
iccompanicd  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allait  to 
ain,  visited  every  portion  of  it,  and  af^ 
ssed  four  or  five  years  in  a  school  kept 

1  ewington,  near  London,  by  the  Rever- 
*  Braxsbt.  He  returned  to  America 
nd  in  1825  went  to  the  Jefferson  Uni- 

Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where  be 
dissipated  life,  the  manners  of  the  col- 
at  that  time  extremely  dissolute.  He 
irst  honours,  however,  and  went  home 
Jebt.  Mr.  All  ait  refused  to  pay  some 
s  of  honour^  and  he  hastily  quitted  the 
a  Quixotic  expedition  to  join  the  Greeks, 
^ling  for  liberty.  He  did  not  reach  his 
stination,  however,  but  made  his  way  to 
urg,  in  Russia,  where  he  became  involved 
es,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  the 
EXRT  MiDDLBToir,the  American  min- 
t  capital.  He  returned  home  in  1829, 
diately  afterward  entered  the  military 
t  West  Point  In  about  eighteen  months 
ime,  Mr.  Allav,  who  had  lost  his  first 
Mr.  PoB  was  in  Russia,  married  again, 
[ty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  was 
>E  quarrelled  with  her,  and  the  veteran 
iking  the  part  of  his  wife,  addressed  him 
etter,  which  was  answered  in  the  same 
t  died  soon  afler,  leaving  an  infant  son 
his  property,  and  bequeathed  Pos  noth- 

ly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  young  cadet, 
piece  for  a  poor  man ;  so  he  left  West 
ptly,  and  determined  to  maintain  him- 
ithorship.  He  had  printed,  while  in 
y  academy,  a  small  volume  of  poenu^ 


most  of  which  were  written  in  early  youth.  They 
illustrated  the  character  of  his  abilities,  and  justi- 
fied his  anticipations  of  success.  For  a  consider^ 
able  time,  however,  his  writings  attracted  but  little 
attention.  At  length,  in  1831,  the  proprietor  of 
a  weekly  literary  gazette  in  Baltimore  offered  two 
premiums,  one  for  the  best  story  in  prose,  and  the 
other  for  the  best  poem.  In  due  time  our  author 
sent  in  two  articles,  both  of  which  were  successful 
with  the  examining  committee,  and  popular  upon 
their  appearance  before  the  public  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Whits  had  then  recently  established 
<*  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'*  at  Richmond, 
and  upon  the  warm  recommendation  of  Mr.  Job ir 
P.  KEirirsDT,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  has  been  referred  to,  Mr.  Pos  was  engaged 
by  him  to  be  its  editor.  He  continued  in  this  sit- 
uation about  a  year  and  a  half,  in  which  he  wrote 
many  brilliant  articles,  and  raised  the  *'  Messen- 
ger*' to  the  first  rank  of  literary  periodicals. 

He  next  removed  to  Philadelphia,  to  assist  Mr. 
W.  E.  Burton  in  the  editorship  of  the  '*  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  a  miscellany  that  in  1840  was 
merged  in  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  of  which  Mr. 
Pox  became  one  of  the  principal  writers,  particu- 
larly in  criticism,  in  which  his  papers  attracted 
much  attention,  by  their  careful  and  skilful  analy- 
sis, and  generally  caustic  severity.  At  this  period, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  more  ambitioaa 
of  securing  distinction  in  romantic  fiction,  and  a 
collection  of  his  compositions  in  this  department, 
published  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  «  Tales  of 
the  Grotesque  and  the  Arabesque,"  established  hie 
reputation  for  ingenuity,  imagination,  and  extraor- 
dinary power  in  tragical  narration. 

Near  the  end  of  1844  Mr.  Pos  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  conducted  for  several  months  a  lit- 
erary miscellany  called  **  The  Broadway  JoumaL" 
In  1845  he  published  a  volume  of  «<  Tales,"  and  a 
collection  of  his  **  Poems;"  in  1846  wrote  a  series 
of  literary  and  personal  sketches  entitled  *<  The  Lit- 
erati of  New  York  City,"  which  commanded  much 
attention;  in  1848  gave  to  the  public,  first  as  a 
lecture,  and  afterwards  in  print,  "Eureka,  a  Prose 
Poem;"  and  in  the  summer  of  1849  delivered  seve- 
ral lectures,  in  Richmond  and  other  cities,  and  on 
the  seventh  of  October,  while  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  died,  suddenly,  at  Baltimore. 

After  his  death  a  collection  of  his  works,  in  three 
volumes,  was  published  in  New  York,  edited  by 
me,  in  fulfilment  of  wishes  he  had  expressed  on 
the  subject.  It  embraced  nearly  all  his  writings, 
except'*  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,"  a  nautical  romance, 
originally  printed  in  the  *<  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger," and  a  few  pieces  of  humorous  prose,  in 
which  he  was  less  successful  than  inothftt  kkcw^^^ 
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literature.  In  a  memoir  which  is  contained  in  these 
volumes  I  have  endeavored  topresent,  with  as  much 
kindly  reserve  in  regard  to  his  life  as  was  consistent 
with  justice,  a  view  of  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  Unquestionably  he  was  a 
man  of  genius,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
melancholy  history  will  not  doubt  that  his  genius 
was  in  a  singular  degree  wasted  or  misapplied. 

In  poetry,  as  in  prose,  he  was  most  successful  in 
the  metaphysical  treatment  of  the  passions.     His 


poems  are  constructed  with  wonderful  ingenoi 
and  finished  with  consummate  art.  They  illu$tr 
a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  a  shadowy  a 
gloomy  imagination,  and  a  taste  almost  faultle« 
the  apprehension  of  that  sort  of  beauty  most  asn 
able  to  his  temper.  His  rank  as  a  poet  is  with  t 
first  class  of  his  times.  "  The  Raven/'  ^  UlaiuixM 
**  The  Bells,"  and  several  of  his  other  pieces,  will 
remembered  as  among  the  finest  monumenU 
the  capacities  of  the  English  language. 


THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA. 

liO  !  Death  has  rearM  himself  a  throne 
In  a  strange  city  lying  alone 
Far  down  within  the  dim  west. 
Where  the  good  and  the  bad  and  the  worst  and 

the  best 
Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest 
There  shrines,  and  palaces,  and  towers, 
(Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not !) 
Resemble  nothing  that  is  ours. 
Around,  by  lifUng  winds  forgot, 
Resignedly  heneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

No  rays  from  the  holy  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town ; 
But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently — 
Gleams  up  the  pinnacles  far  and  free — 
Up  domes — up  spires — up  kingly  halls — 
Up  fiines — up  Babylon-like  walls — 
Up  shadowy,  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowers — 
Up  many  and  many  a  marvellous  shrine 
Whose  wreath(^d  firiezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 
So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there 
That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air, 
While  from  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

There  open  fanes  and  gaping  graves 
Yawn  level  with  the  luminous  waves; 
But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 
In  each  idol's  diamond  eye — 
Not  the  gayly-jewell'd  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed ; 
For  no  ripples  curl,  alas ! 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glass — 
No  swellings  tell  that  winds  may  be 
Upon  some  far-off  happier  sea — 
No  heavings  hint  that  winds  have  been 
On  seas  less  hideously  serene. 

But  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  air ! 
The  wave — there  is  a  movemt'nt  there ! 
As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 
In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide- 
As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
A  void  within  the  filmy  heaven. 
The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow — 
The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low—- 


And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 
Hell,  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones, 
Shall  do  it  reverence. 


ANNABEL  LEE. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  b 

By  the  name  of  Axnabvl  Lex; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thoi 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

/  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  lo* 

I  and  my  Axstabkl  Les — 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heai 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Aicitabkl  Lie  ; 
So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  Her  away  from  me. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 
Went  envying  her  and  me — 

Yes ! — that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  knoi 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea), 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  nig 
Chilling  and  killing  my  AjrirABEL  Lxi 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  «re— 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  wo-^ 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 
Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  A^cnabel  Lex: 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringiii 
dreams 

Of  the lieautiful  Ait^tabel  Lee; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright 

Of  the  beautiful  Anvabbl  Lxx  : 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  bj  the 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  n^ 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea— 

In  her  tomb  by  the  aounding  asa. 
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they  were  ashen  and  sober ; 
ves  they  were  cri8p*^d  and  sere — 
ves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
lit  in  the  lonesome  October 
most  immemorial  year ; 
J  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
listy  mid  req:ion  of  Weir — 
r-n  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auher, 
lioul-hauntcd  woodland  of  Weir. 

,  through  an  alley  Titanic, 

««,  I  roamed  with  my  soul — 

ess,  with  Psyche,  my  soul. 

c  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 

«oriac  rivers  that  roll — 

avas  that  restlessly  roll 

hurous  currents  down  Yaanek 

Itimate  climes  of  the  pole — 

I  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 

?alms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

ad  been  serious  and  sober, 
thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sore— 
nories  were  treacherous  and  sere— 
ew  not  the  month  was  October, 
marked  not  the  night  of  the  year — 
:ht  of  all  nights  in  the  year !) 
not  the  dim  lake  of  Aubcr, 
1  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here) — 
'd  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

as  the  night  was  senescent, 
-dials  pointed  to  moni — 
tar-dials  hinted  of  mom — 
of  our  path  a  liquescent 
ulous  lustre  was  born, 
ich  a  miraculous  crescent 
ith  a  duplicate  horn — 
?diamondcd  crescent 
with  its  duplicate  horn. 

— "  She  is  warmer  than  Dian : 
1  through  an  ether  of  sighs- 
Is  in  a  region  of  sighs : 
*n  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
lecks,  where  the  worm  never  dies, 
»me  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion, 
us  the  path  to  the  skies — 
jcthean  peace  of  the  skies — 
n  despite  of  the  Lion, 
:  on  us  with  her  bright  eyea — 
tirough  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 
re  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

r*,  upliAing  her  finger, 

Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust — 

JT  I  strangely  mistrust : 

! — oh,  let  us  not  linger !     ' 

— let  us  fly  ! — for  we  must" 

le  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

ill  they  trailed  in  tlie  dust-~ 

3biH3d  letting  sink  her 

till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

'  sorrowfully  tra'Ird  in  the  diut. 


I  replied — "  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming : 
Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light — 
Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light ! 

Its  sybilic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  hope  and  in  beauty  to-night : 

See,  it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night ! 

Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming, 
And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 

We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 
That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright, 
Since  it  flickers  up  to  heaven  through  the  night" 

Thus  I  pacified  Psychfi  and  kissed  her, 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom ; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista. 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb — 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb ; 

And  I  said,  "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  V* 

She  replied,  "  Ulalume— Ulalume — 

'Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume !" 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 
As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere, 

And  I  cried,  **  It  was  surely  October 
On  this  very  night  of  last  year. 
That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here — 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year 
Oh,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  ? 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.** 

SaiJ  we  then — the  two,  then — "  Ah,  can  it 
Have  been  that  the  woodlandish  ghouls — 
The  pitiful,  the  merciful  ghouls — 

To  bar  up  our  way  and  to  ban  it 

From  the  secret  that  lies  in  these  wolds — 
From  the  thing  that  lies  hidden  in  these  wold»^ 

Have  drawn  up  the  spectre  of  a  planet 
From  the  limbo  of  lunavy  souls — 

This  sinfully  scintillant  planet 

From  the  hell  of  the  planetaiy  souls  1" 


TO  ZANTE. 

Fatr  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  names  dost  take ! 
How  many  memories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thoe  and  thine  at  once  awake ! 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss ! 

How  many  thoughts  of  what  entombed  hopes! 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more — no  more  upon  tliy  verdant  slopes ! 
No  more  /  alas,  that  magical  sad  sound 
Transforming  all !     Thy  charms  shall  please  no 

VKire — 
Thy  memory  no  more  /     Accurst  ground 
Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower-enamelled  shore, 
O  hyacinthine  isle  !  0  purple  Zante ! 

**  Isola  d'oro  t     Fiox  dl  ^NUiVft^^'^ 
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/4r 


I  8 AW  thee  once — once  only — years  ago: 
I  must  not  say  how  many — but  not  many. 
It  was  a  July  midnight;  and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon  that^  like  thine  own  soul,  snaring, 
Sought  a  precipitant  pathway  up  through  heaven. 
There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light. 
With  quietude,  and  sultrinefw.  and  slumber, 
Upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden. 
Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-litjht. 
Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ccst^itic  death — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  smiled  and  died  in  tliis  parterre,  enchanted 
By  thee  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 

Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  violet  bank 
Isawthee  half  reclining;  while  the  moon 
Fell  on  the  upturned  fiices  of  the  roses. 
And  on  thine  own,  upturned — alas !  in  sorrow. 

Was  it  not  Fate  that,  on  this  July  midnight — 
Was  it  not  Fate  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumbering  roses  1 
No  footstep  stirred  :  the  hated  world  all  slept. 
Save  only  thee  and  me.     I  paused — I  looked — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted !) 
The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths, 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  trees, 
Were  seen  no  more :  the  very  roses'  odors 
Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  airs. 
All,  all  expired  save  thee — save  less  than  thou : 
Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes — 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
I  saw  but  them — they  were  the  world  to  me. 
I  saw  but  them — saw  only  them  for  hours — 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
What  wild  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  en  written 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres ! 
How  dark  a  wo,  yet  how  sublime  a  hope ! 
'H«)w  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride ! 
How  daring  an  ambition  !  yet  how  deep — 
How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love ! 

But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  sight 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud, 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.     Only  thine  eyes  remained. 
They  would  not  go— they  never  yet  have  gone. 
Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night. 
They  have  not  lift  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
'J'hey  follow  me,  they  lead  me  through  the  years; 
They  are  my  ministers — yet  I  their  slave. 
Their  ofTice  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle — 
My  duty,  to  bo  saved  by  their  bright  light. 
And  purified  in  their  electric  fire — 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 
They  fill  my  soul  wit.i  beauty  (which  is  hope), 
And  are  far  up  in  heaven,  the  stars  I  kneel  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night ; 


.  While  even  in  the  meridtui  glare  of  day 
I  see  them  still — two  sweetly  acintillant 
Venuaos,  unextiDguiabod  by  the  sim! 


DREAM-LAND. 

Bt  a  route  obscure  end  lonely. 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
M'here  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  ThuK* — 
From  a  wild,  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sablimc 
Out  of  space— out  of  time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods, 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire. 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — lone  and  dead — 
Their  stiil  waters — still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily — 
By  the  mountains,  near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever — 
By  the  gray  woods — by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp — 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 
Where  dwell  the  ghouls — 
By  each  spot  the  most  unholy. 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy — 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  memories  of  the  past ; 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  agfa 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by ; 
White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given, 
In  agony,  to  earth— and  heaven ! 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
'T  is  a  peaceful,  soothing  region ; 
For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 
Tis— oh,  'tis  an  Eldorado! 
But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it, 
May  not,  dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed ; 
So  wills  its  King,  who  hath  forbid 
The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid  ; 
And  thus  the  sad  suul  that  here  { 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkenM  gla 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely. 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  cmly, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wander'd  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thuld. 
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LENORE. 

Ah,  broken  is  tiie  golden  bowl, 

The  ipirit  flown  foroTer ! 
Let  the  bell  toll! 
A  mintly  soul 

Floats  on  the  Stygian  liTer; 
And,  Gut  dx  Vxbx, 
Hast  tkou  no  tear  1 

Weep  now  or  never  more ! 
8ee,  on  yon  drear 
And  rigid  bier 

Low  lies  thy  love,  LiiroBX  \ 
Come,  let  the  burial-rite  be  read— 

The  funeral-song  be  sung ! — 
An  unthem  for  the  queenliest  dead 

That  ever  died  so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead. 

In  that  she  died  so  young ! 

••  Wretches !  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth, 
And  hated  her  for  her  pride; 

And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health. 
Ye  bicss'd  her — that  she  died ! 

How  shall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  ? 
'i'he  requiem  how  be  sung 

By  you — by  yours,  the  evil  eye- 
By  yours,  the  slanderous  tongue 

That  did  to  death  the  innocence 
That  died,  and  died  no  young  1" 

Peecavimus  / 
But  rave  not  thus ! 

And  let  a  sabbath  song 

Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly,  the  dead  may 
feel  no  wrong ! 
The  sweet  Lxhorb 
Hath  •*  gone  before," 

With  Hope,  that  flew  beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild 
For  the  dear  child 

That  should  have  been  tfay  bride— 
For  her,  the  fair 
And  debonair, 

That  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair 

But  not  within  her  eyes — 
The  life  still  there, 
Upon  her  hair — 

The  death  upon  her  eyes. 

*<  A  vaunt!  to-night 

My  heart  is  light 
No  dirge  will  I  upraise, 

But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight 
With  a  pean  of  old  days ! 

Let  no  bell  toll ! — 

Lest  her  sweet  soul. 
Amid  its  hallow *d  mirth, 

Should  catch  the  note. 

As  it  doth  float- 
Up  from  the  damned  earth. 

To  friends  above,  iirom  fiends  below. 
The  indignant  ghost  is  riven — 

From  hell  unto  a  high  < 
Far  up  within  the  1 


From  grief  and  groan. 
To  a  golden  throne. 

Beside  the  King  of  Heaven.*' 


ISRAFEL.* 

Iir  heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 

"  Whoee  heart-strings  are  a  lute ;" 

None  sing  so  wildly  well 

As  the  angel  Israfbl, 

And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell) 

Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spoil 
Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 

Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon. 

The  enamoured  moon 
Blushes  with  love. 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 

(With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even. 

Which  were  seven) 

Pauses  in  heaven. 

And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 
And  the  other  listening  things) 

That  Irrafeli's  fire 

Is  owing  to  that  lyre 

By  which  he  sits  and  sings — 

The  trembling  hving  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 

But  the  skies  that  angel  trod. 

Where  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty — 

Where  Love 's  a  grown-up  god — 
Where  the  Houri  glances  are 

Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 
Which  we  worship  in  a  star. 

Therefore,  thou  art  not  wrong, 

IsBAFELT,  who  dcspisest 
An  unimpassion'd  song; 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong. 

Best  bard,  because  the  wisest ! 
Merrily  Uvc,  and  long  I 

The  ecstasies  above 

With  thy  burning  measures  suit — 
Thy  grief,  thy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love. 

With  the  fervour  of  thy  lute — 

Well  may  the  stars  be  mute ! 
Tes,  heaven  is  thine ;  but  this 

Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours ; 

Our  flowers  are  merely — flowers. 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 

Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 

If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfbl 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody, 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 


**  And  the  angel  Ibkafki.,  whoee  hefirtetrln^«x«  ^\viM&        N 
1  who  ha«  the  iweelest  toVca  ot  «&\  QAdL%  «t«MGox«-%r 
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THE  BELLS. 


Heab  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foreteUs ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  titinabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 
II. 
Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foreteUs ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes. 

And  all  in  tunc, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells  I 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 
III. 
Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire. 
In  amad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
W^ith  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavour 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air ! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 


Yet  the  ear  distincUj  tells. 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  ainka  end  trntih 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger 
Of  the  belle—  n 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamour  and  the  clangour  of  the  1 

IV. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells- 
Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  theb  m 
In  the  silence  of  the  night,         [coc 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  to 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman— 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human- 

They  are  Ghouls : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls. 
Rolls, 
A  pean  from  the  bells ! 
And  his  meny  bosom  swells 

With  the  pean  of  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  pean  of  the  bell»-^ 
Of  thebeUs: 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells^ 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  belW-^ 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells— 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bett 


TO  F.  8.  O. 

Thou  wouldst  be  loved  t — then  let  thy  bei 

From  its  present  pathway  part  not ! 
Being  every  thing  which  now  thou  ait^ 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 
So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways. 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty, 
Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praias^ 

And  love — a  simple  duty. 
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FOR  ANNIE. 


Thank  HeaTen  !  the  t 

7*be  danger,  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last — 
And  the  fever  called  «  Living" 

Is  conquered  at  last 

Sadly,  I  know 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length ; 
But  no  matter  ! — I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composedly, 

Now,  in  my  bed. 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead — 
Might  start  at  beho!ding  me, 

Thinking  me  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaning. 
The  sighing  and  sobbing. 

Are  quieted  now. 

With  Uiat  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart : — ah  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing ! 

The  sickness — the  nausea — 

The  pitiless  pain — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  maddened  my  brain — 
With  the  fever  called  "  Living" 

That  burn*d  in  ray  brain. 

And  oh  !  of  all  tortures, 

TTiat  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated — the  terrible 

Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  napthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst : 
I  have  drank  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst : — 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 
With  a  lullaby  sound. 

From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 
'Feet  under  ground — 

From  a  cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground. 

And  ah  !  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy 

And  narrow  my  bed ; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed — 
And,  to  aletpt  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 
My  tantalized  spirit 

Here  blandly  reposes, 
Forgetting,  or  never 

Regretting,  its  i 
Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  i 
For  now,  while  to  quietly 

Lying,  it  fiwciet 


A  holier  odour 

About  it,  of  pansiea — 
A  rosemary  odour. 

Commingled  with  pansier— 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  pansies. 
And  so  it  lies  happily. 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie— 
Drown'd  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 
She  tenderly  kiss*d  me. 

She  fondly  caress'd, 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast 
When  the  light  was  extinguish*d. 

She  cover'd  me  warm, 
And  she  pray'd  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm — 
To  the  queen  of  the  angels 

To  shield  me  from  harm* 
And  I  lie  so  composedly, 

Now,  in  my  lx»d, 
(Knowing  her  love,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly, 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me, 

Thiuking  me  dead  : — 
But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  of  the  sky. 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie — 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE. 

Thou  wast  all  that  to  me,  love. 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreath*d  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers^ 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope  !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
«  On  !  on  !"— but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf !)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast ! 

For,  alas  f  alas !  with  me 

The  light  of  life  is  o'er ! 

No  more — no  more — no  more — 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  «»a^ 

To  the  aanOA  u^u  \iKi«  t^otl^^ 


\ 
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Shall  bloom  the  thander-blasted  tree» 
Or  tho  stricken  eagle  soar ! 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 
And  ail  my  nightly  dreams 

Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances. 
And  where  thy  footstep  gli 

In  what  ethereal  dances, 
By  what  eternal  streams. 


L 


THE  RAVEN. 

OvcK  upon  a  midnight  dreary, 
While  I  ponder*d,  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious 

Volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,    • 
Suddenly  there  came  a  tai>pins^. 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping, 

Rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
«  Ti«  some  visiter,"  I  mutter'd, 

«  Tapping  at  my  chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember. 
It  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  8i>parate  dying  ember 

Wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wish'd  the  morrow ; 
Vainly  I  had  tried  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — 

Sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore — 
For  tho  rare  and  radiant  maiden 

Whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain 
Rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thriird  me— fillM  me  with  fantastic 

Terrors  never  felt  before; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating 
Of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
«*  'Tis  some  visiter  entreating 

Entrance  at  my  chamber  door- 
Some  late  visiter  entreating 

Entrance  at  my  chamber  door;^ 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more," 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger ; 

Hesitating  then  no  longer, 

«  Sir,"  said  I,  "  or  Madam,  truly 

Your  forgiveness  I  implore ; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping. 
And  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping, 

Tapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you," — 

Here  I  open'd  wide  the  door : 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more ! 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering, 
Long  I  stood  there  wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal 

Ever  dared  to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken, 


And  the  daiimeai  gsve  no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken 

Was  ^tke  whisper*d  word,  "Loion 
This  /  whispered,  and  an  edio 
Murmur*d  back  the  word,  «  heam 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  i 


Then  into  the  chamber  turnings 
All  my  soul  within  me  burnings 
Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapfnng' 

Somewhat  louder  than  before. 
«  Surely,"  said  I,  **  surely  that  is 
Something  at  my  window  lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  ii^ 

And  tliis  mystery  explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment, 

And  this  mystery  explore  ;— 

'TIS  the  wind,  and  nothing  moref 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter. 
When,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flatter, 
In  there  stepp'd  a  stately  raven 

Of  the  saintly  days  of  yore ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ; 
Not  an  instant  stopp'd  or  stay *d  be ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady, 

Percird  above  my  chamber  door— 
PerchM  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas 

Just  above  my  chamber  door — 

Perch*d,  and  sat,  and  nothing  mon 

Then  this  ebony  bird  befniiling 

My  sad  fancy  into  smiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum 

Of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
« lliough  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shavi 
Thou,"  I  said,  «*  art  sure  no  craven. 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven. 

Wandering  from  the  Nightly  shore 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is 

On  the  Night*s  Plutonian  shore!** 

Quoth  the  raven  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marveU'd  this  ungainly 
Fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meanings 

Little  relevancy  bore ; 
For  we  cimnot  help  agreeing 
That  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing 

Bird  above  his  chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured 

Bust  above  his  chamber  door. 

With  such  name  as  «  Nevermore.'' 

But  the  raven  sitting  lonely 
On  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  sou)  in 

That  one  word  he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  utter'd— 
Not  a  feather  then  he  flutter'd^* 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered 

«( Other  friends  have  flown  befbce— 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me. 

As  my  hopes  have  flown  befare.** 

Then  the  lard  nid  «  Nesennon." 
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Startled  at  the  itillDefS  broken 

By  replj  so  aptly  spoken, 

**  Doubtless,"  said  I,  »  what  it  utters 

Is  its  only  stock  and  store 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master 
Whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
FoUowM  fast  and  followed  &ster, 

Till  his  songs  one  burden  bore- 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  the 

Melancholy  burden  bore 

Of  *  Nevermore/ — of « Nevermore.' " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling 
All  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Strai;^ht  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in 

Front  of  bird,  and  bust  and  door; 
Thnn  upon  the  velvet  sinking, 
I  betook  myHelf  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking 

What  this  ominous  bird  of  yore^ 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly, 

Gaunt  and  ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing, 

But  no  syllable  expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now 

Burn'd  into  my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining, 
With  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  tlie  cushion's  velvet  lining 

That  the  lamplight  gloated  o*er; 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining 

With  the  lamplight  gloating  o'er, 

She  sliall  press,  ah,  never  more ! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser, 
Perfum'd  from  an  unseen  censer, 
8wung  by  angels  whose  &int  foot-fidls 

Tinkled  on  the  tufled  floor. 
«  Wretch,"  I  cried, « thy  God  hath  lent  thee 
By  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe 

From  thy  memories  of  Lcnore ! 
Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe, 

And  forget  this  lost  Lenore !" 

Quoth  the  raven  «*  Nevermore.** 

«  Prophet !"  said  I,  « thing  of  evil  I— 
Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether 

Tempest  toss'd  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted. 
On  this  desert  land  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted^ 

Tell  me  truly,  I  implore — 
Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead  1 

Tell  me— tell  me,  I  implore !" 

Quoth  the  raven  **  Nevermore." 

«  Prophet !"  said  I,  « thing  of  evil- 
Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above 
By  that  Crod  we  both  adore-* 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden 
If,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  AaXL  clasp  «  sainted  maideD 


Whom  the  angels  name  Lenore— 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden 
Whom  the  angels  name  Lenore." 
Quoth  the  raven  «  Nevermore." 

«« Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting, 
Bird  or  fiend !"  I  shriek'd,  upstarting^— 
«  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest 

And  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token 
Of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken ! — 

Quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart. 

And  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door!** 

Quoth  the  raven  «  Nevermore." 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting, 
8till  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas 

Just  above  my  chamber  door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming 
Of  a  demon  that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming 

Throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow 

That  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore ! 


THE  CONQUEROR  WORM. 

Lo !  'tis  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  latter  years ! 
An  angel  throng,  bcwing'd,  bedight 

In  veils,  and  drown'd  in  tears, 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears. 
While  tlie  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

l^e  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high, 

Mutter  and  mumble  low. 
And  hither  and  thither  fly — 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro. 
Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 

Invisible  Wo ! 

That  motley  drama ! — oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot ! 
With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore, 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not. 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  retumeth  in 

To  the  self-same  spot. 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout, 

A  crawling  shape  intrude ! 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitude ! 
It  writhes ! — it  writhes ! — with  mortal  pangi^ 

The  mimes  become  its  food. 
And  the  angels  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  imbued. 
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Out — out  are  the  tight»— out  all ! 

And,  over  each  quivering  form, 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall, 

Cornea  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm. 
And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  unveiling,  afiirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  "  Man," 

Its  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm. 


THE  HAUNTED   PALACE. 

1 1?  the  greenest  of  our  valleys. 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace 

(Snow-white  palace)  rear*d  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow ; 
(This,  all  this,  was  in  the  olden 

Time,  long  ago.) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically, 

To  a  lute's  well-tun^d  law ; 
Round  about  a  throne,  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well-befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen* 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace-door. 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing. 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

AssaiKd  the  monarch's  high  estate ; 
(Ah !  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blush'd  and  bloom'd, 
Is  but  a  dim-remember'd  story 

Of  the  old  time  entomb'd. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley. 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  like  a  rapid,  ghastly  river. 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever, 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 


THE  SLEEPER. 

At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 
An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim. 
Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 
And,  softly  dripping,  drop  by  dro^ 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain-top. 
Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grate; 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave ; 
Wrapping  the  mist  about  its  bieas^ 
The  ruin  moulders  into  rest ; 
Looking  like  Lethe,  see,  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 
And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 
All  beauty  sleeps ! — and,  lo !  where  lie 
With  casement  open  to  the  skies^ 
Irene  and  her  destinies ! 

O,  lady  bright,  can  it  be  right, 
liiis  lattice  open  to  the  night ! 
The  bodiless  aire,  a  wisaid  rout. 
Flit  through  thy  chamber,  in  and  oot, 
And  wave  the  curtain-canopy 
So  fitfully,  so  fearfully. 
Above  the  closed  and  fringiM  lid 
'Neath  which  thy  slumbering  aool  ties  1 
That  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall, 
Like  ghosts,  the  shadows  rise  and  ialL 
O,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  iearl 
Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here 
Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 
A  wonder  to  our  garden-trees ! 
Strange  is  thy  pallor — strange  thy  drsM 
Stranger  thy  glorious  length  of  tress, 
And  this  all-solemn  siientneas ! 

The  lady  sleeps.    O,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep ! 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep ! 
This  bed,  being  changed  for  one  more  ho 
This  room  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  Gon  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  unclosed  eye ! 
My  love  she  sleeps.    O,  may  her  sleeps 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep ! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old, 
For  her  may  some  tall  tomb  unfold — 
Some  tomb  that  ofl  hath  flung  its  bUck 
And  wing-like  pannels,  fluttering  back, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  crested  palls 
Of  her  grand  family  funerals, — 
Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone. 
Against  whose  portal  she  hath  thrown, 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone, — 
Some  vault  from  out  whose  sounding  d( 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more. 
Nor  thrill  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin. 
It  was  the  dead  who  groan'd  within. 
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REET  was  bom  in  Poughkeepaie,  one 
ost  beautiful  of  the  many  large  towns 
[ludson,  on  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
3neral  Raxdall  S.  Street,  his  father, 
leer  in  active  service  during  our  second 
England,  and  subsequently  several  years 
itative  in  Congress;  and  his  paternal 
r  was  a  direct  and  lineal  descendant  of 
end  Nicholas  Street,  who  came  to 
y  soon  after  the  landing  of  John  Cab- 
vas  ordained  minister  of  the  first  church 
laven,  in  1659.  His  mother's  father 
AxDR£w  BiLLiTTGS,  of  the  revolution- 
who  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
itial  and  wealthy  family  of  the  Lit- 
which  has  furnished  for  some  two 
to  many  eminent  citizens  of  the  State 
ork. 

he  poet  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
emoved  to  Montioello,  in  the  county  of 
Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  in  an 
1  Pouglikeepsie,  and  had  already  writ- 
in  which  is  exhibited  some  of  that  pe- 
?,  and  talent  for  description,  for  which 
orks  are  so  much  distinguished.  Sulli- 
t  is  called  a  **  wild  county,''  though  it  is 
ertilc  where  well  cultivated.  Its  scenery 
cnt,  and  its  deep  forests,  streams  as  clear 
ps,  gorges  of  piled  rock  and  black  shade, 
and  valleys,  could  hardly  fail  to  waken 
the  Acuities  that  slumbered  in  the  brain 
ful  poet. 

tEET  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
,  in  the  first  years  aflcr  his  admission 
attended  the  courts  of  Sullivan  county ; 
winter  of  1839  he  removed  to  Albany, 
ice  successfully  practised  his  profession 

iture,"  a  poem  read  before  the  litenry 
the  college  at  Geneva,  appeared  in 

le  Burning  of  Schenectady  and  other 
1843,  and  "Drawings  and  Tintings," 
of  pieces  chiefly  descriptive,  in  1844. 

id  most  complete  edition  of  his  poems 

ed  by  Clark  and  Austin,  of  New  York, 

BBT,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  is  a 
poet,  and  in  his  particular  department 
tiaps,  no  superior  in  this  country.  He 
f  love  of  rural  sports  and  pastimes,  a 
ption  of  the  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
vith  apparent  ease  and  freedom,  firom 
s  of  his  own  heart,  and  from  actual 
I  of  life  and  nature. 

itest  merits  of  any  style  of  writing  are 
irectneM  and  condensation.     Difiuae- 


ness  is  even  more  objectionable  in  verse  than  in 
prose,  and  in  either  is  avoided  by  men  of  taste.  A 
needless  word  is  worse  than  one  ill  chosen,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  is  more  ofiensive  than  a  line, 
though  never  was  other  one  so  musical,  which 
could  be  omitted  without  afiecting  the  transpa- 
rency or  force  of  the  attempted  expression.  The 
beauty  of  Mr.  Street's  poems  would  sometimes 
be  greater  but  for  the  use  of  epithets  which  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  his  lines,  and  his  sin- 
gular minuteness,  though  the  most  extreme  par- 
ticularity is  a  fault  in  description  only  when  it 
lessens  the  distinctness  and  fidelity  of  the  general 
impression.  Occasionally  his  pictures  of  still  na- 
ture remind  us  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  quite  aa 
often  of  the  masterly  landscapes  of  our  Colx  and 
DouoHTT.  Some  of  his  exhibitions  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  the  seasons  have  rarely  been 
equalled.  What,  for  example,  could  be  finer  than 
these  lines  on  a  rain  in  Junel — 

Wafted  ap, 
The  stealing  cloud  with  soft  gray  blindM  the  sky, 
And,  in  its  vapoury  mantle,  onward  steps 
The  summer  shower ;  over  the  shivering  grass 
It  merrily  dances,  rings  Its  tinkling  bells 
Upon  the  dimpling  stream,  and  moving  on. 
It  treads  upon  the  leaves  with  pattering  feet 
And  softly  niurmur'd  music.    Off  it  glides. 
And  as  its  misty  robe  lifts  up,  and  melts. 
The  sunvhine,  darting,  with  a  sudden  burst. 
Strikes  o'er  the  scene  a  magk  brilliancy. 

His  works  are  full  of  passages  not  less  picturesque 
and  truthful  The  remarkable  fidelity  of  Mr. 
Street's  description  and  narrative  is  best  appre- 
ciated by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  new  set- 
tlements in  our  northern  latitudes.  To  others  he 
may  seem  always  lashing  himself  into  excitement, 
to  be  extravagant,  and  to  exaggerate  beyond  the 
requirements  of  art.  But  within  a  rifle-shot  of  the 
little  village  where  nearly  all  his  life  has  been 
passed,  are  centurial  woods,  from  which  the  bowl- 
ings of  wolves  have  disturbed  his  sleep,  and  in 
which  he  has  tracked  the  bear  and  the  deer,  and 
roused  from  their  nests  their  winged  inhabitants. 
In  the  spring  time  he  has  looked  fiwn  his  window 
upon  fallow  fires,  and  in  the  summer  upon  fields 
of  waving  grain,  spotted  by  undecayed  stumps  of 
forest  giants,  and  on  trees  that  stand,  charred  and 
black,  in  mournful  observation  of  the  settler's  inva- 
sion. Scenes  and  incidents  which  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city  might  regard  as  extraordinary  have  been 
to  him  common  and  familiar,  and  his  writings  are 
valuable  as  the  'fruits  of  a  genuine  American  ex- 
perience, to  which  the  repose,  of  which  it  is  com- 
plained that  they  are  deficient,  docs  not  belong. 
They  are  on  some  accounts  among  the  most  peca^ 
liarly  national  works  in  our  litetatMs^ 
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THE  GRAY  FOREST-EAGLE. 

With  ftonn-daring  pinion  tnd  ran-gazing  eye, 
The  gray  forest-eagle  is  king  of  the  sky ! 
O.  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowen. 
Where  sunshine  and  song  cheer  the  bright  sain- 

mer  hours, 
For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 
Only  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees  ;     i 
There  the  red  robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hums, 
The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  sly  partridge  drums; 
An(J  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along, 
There 's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song ; 
The  sunlight  falls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss. 
And  thero*s  naught  but  his  shadow  blaqk  gliding 

across; 
But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges 

the  foam 
Of  the  fierce,  rock-lash'd  torrent,  he  claims  as  his 

home: 
There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek  with  the  roar  of 

the  flood. 
And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast-smitten 

wood; 
From  the  crag-grasping  (ir-top,  where  mom  hangs 

its  wreath. 
He  views  the  mad  waters  white  writhing  beneath : 
On  a  limb  of  that  moss-bearded  hemlock  far  down, 
With  bright  azure  mantle  and  gay  mottled  crown, 
The  kingfisher  watches,  where  o'er  him  his  foe. 
The  fierce  hawk,  sails  circling,  each  moment  more 

low: 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak, 
His  dread  swoop  is  ready,  when,  hark !  with  a  shriek. 
His  eye-balls  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest, 
His  snake-like  neck  arch'd,  talons  drawn  to  his 

breast, 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light, 
The  gray  forest-eagle  shoou  down  in  his  flight ; 
One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck, 
The  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping 

wreck ; 
And  as  dives  the  free  kingfisher,  dart-like  on  high 
With  his  prey  soars  the  eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 

A  fitful  red  glaring,  a  low,  rumbling  jar. 
Proclaim  the  storm  demon  yet  raging  afar :  [red. 
The  black  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more 
And  the  roV  of  tlic  thunder  more  deep  and  more 
A  thick  pall  of  darkness  is  cast  o*er  the  air,  [drqad; 
And  on  bounds  the  blast  with  a  howl  from  its  lair: 
The  lightning  darts  zig-zag  and  fork'd  through  the 

gloom, 
And  the  bolt  launches  o'er  with  crash,  rattle,  and 

boom; 
The  gpray  forest-eagle,  where,  where  has  he  sped  1 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  ? 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye  1     Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wini»  of  the  sky-king  a  fear-fetter  casti 
No,  no,  the  brave  eagle!  he  thinks  not  of  fright; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight ; 
To  the  fl.ish  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam. 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream. 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fray, 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he's  up  and  away ! 


Away,  O,  away,  mmn  the  feaileM  and  free! 
What  recks  he  the  aky'a  strifiB  1 — ^iU  monarch 
The  lightning  darts  round  him,  ondaanted  his 
The  blast  sweeps  against  him,  unwaver^d  bit 
High  upward,  still  upward,  be  wheels,  till  hi 
Is  lost  in  the  black,  scowling  gloom  of  the  i 

The  tempest  sweeps  o'er  with  its  terrible  tn 
And  the  splendour  of  sunshine  is  glowing  : 
Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  ak; 
Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fann'd  leaf-voices 
On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streami  i 

and  run, 
The  breeze  bears  the  odour  its  flower-kiss  ha 
And  full  on  the  form  of  the  demon  in  flighi 
The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  s 
The  gray  forestHsagle !  O,  where  is  he  mm 
While  the  sky  wears  the  smile  of  its  God 

browl 
There's  a  dark,  floating   spot  by  yon 

pearly  wreath. 
With  the  sp^  of  the  arrow 't  is  shooting  h 
Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  g. 
Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its 
To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  throi 
A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye,  a  broad  wing  an 
*Tis  the  eagle — the  gray  forest-eagle— one 
He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie :  his  journey  is  o'e 

Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roE 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  minds  little  his  si 
The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  youth's  the 

den  bloom. 
Seeks  manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  f 

a  tomb; 
But  the  eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  ui 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  thf 
The  green,  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  from  th 
The  wren's  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  a 
The  beech-nut  down  dropping  would  eras! 

neath. 
But  'tis  warm'd  with    heaven's  snnshii 

fann'd  by  its  breath ; 
The  seasons  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  higli 
Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  t 
On  its  rough  Inrk  the  moss  a  green  mantle 
And  the  deer  from  his  antlers  the  vel  vet<lowr 
Time  withers  its  roots,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 
A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  jagg'd  and 
Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  < 
Its  blown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  i 
The  eagle  has  seen  it  up-struggling  to  sig 
He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  mi 
Then  prostrate,  soil-blended,  with  plants  s] 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  is  still  as  of  yore 
His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unl 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  tfa 
He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie  the  forest  belo 
In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  an 
The  thickets,deep  wolf-lairs,the  high  crag  hi 
And  the  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answer'd 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the 
And  the  smoke  of  his  wigwams  curl  thid 

glades ; 
He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-lil 
And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  hum  tn 
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He  sees  the  green  meadow-gran  hiding  the  lair, 

And  hig  crag^throne  spread  naked  to  sun  and  to  air ; 

And  his  shriek  is  now  answered,  while  sweeping 
along, 

By  the  low  of  the  herd  and  the  husbandman's  song; 
2{e  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  off-«wept  by  his  foes, 
^nd  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokes 

once  arose ; 
JSut  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbow'd, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 

.^n  emblem  of  Freedom,  stern,  haughty,  and  high, 
Is  the  gray  forest-eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky  ! 
I"t  scorns  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of  earth — 
£y  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  springs  into  birth ; 
niiere  rock'd  by  the  wild  wind,  baptized  in  the  foam. 
It  is  guarded  and  cherish'd,  and  there  is  its  home ! 
'When  its  shadow  steab  black  o'er  the  empires  of 

kings, 
Deep  terror,  deep  heart-shaking  terror  it  brings ; 
"Where  wicked  Oppression  is  arm'd  for  the  weak, 
Then  rustles  its  pinion,  then  echoes  its  shriek ; 
Its  eye  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way. 
And  its  talons  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 
0,  that  eagle  of  Freedom !  when  cloud  upon  cloud 
Swathed  the  sky  of  my  own  native  land  with  a 

shroud. 
When  lightnings  gleam'd  fiercely,  and  thnnder- 

bolts  rung, 
How  proud  to  the  tempest  those  pinions  were  flung! 
Though   the  wild  blast  of  Imttle  swept   fierce 

through  the  air 
With  darkness  and  dread,  still  the  eagle  was  there ; 
Unquailing,  still  speeding,  his  swift  flight  was  on, 
Till  the  rainbow  of  Peace  crown'd  the  victory  won. 
O,  that  eagle  of  Freedom !  age  dims  not  his  eye, 
He  has  seen  Earth's  mortality  spring,  bloom,and  die! 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flourish,  and  fall. 
He  mocks  atTime*s  changes,  he  triumphs  o'er  all: 
Ho  has  wen  our  own  land  with  wild  forests  o'er- 

spread, 
He  sees  it  with  sunshine  and  joy  on  its  head ; 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this,  his  own,  chosen 
Till  the  archangeFs  fiat  is  set  upon  time,     [dime, 


FOWLING, 

A  xoRx  in  September,  the  east  is  yet  gmy ; 
Come,  Carlo !  come,  Jupe !  we  '11  try  fowling  to-day: 
The  fresh  sky  is  bright  as  the  bright  face  of  one, 
A  sweeter  than  whom  the  sun  shines  not  upon ; 
And  those  wreathed  clouds  that  melt  to  the  breath 

of  the  south. 
Are  white  as  the  pearls  of  her  beautiful  mouth : 
My  hunting-piece  glitters,  and  quick  is  my  task 
In  slinging  around  me  my  pouch  and  my  flask ; 
Cease,  dogs,  your  loud  yelpings,  you '11  deafen  my 

brain! 
Desist  from  your  rambles,  and  follow  my  train. 

Here,  leave  the  geese,  Cario,  to  nibble  their  grass. 
Though  they  do  stretch  their  long  necks,  and  hiss 

as  we  pass* 
And  the  fierce  littie  bantam,  that  flies  yoorattack. 
Then  struts,  flaps,  and  crows,  with  such  airs,  at 


your  back ; 
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And  the  turkey,  too,  smoothing  his  plumes  in  your 

face. 
Then  ruffling  so  proud,  as  you  bound  from  the  place ; 
Ha !  ha !  that  old  hen,  bristling  up  mid  her  brood, 
Has  taught  you  a  lesson,  I  hope,  for  your  good ; 
By  the  wink  of  your  eye,  and  the  droop  of  your  crest, 
I  see  your  maraudings  are  now  put  at  rest. 

The  rail-fence  is  leap'd,  and  the  wood-boughs  are 

round. 
And  a  moss-couch  is spreadformyfooton  the  ground: 
A  shadow  has  dimm'd  the  loaves'  amethyst  glow, 
The  first  glance  of  Autumn,  his  presence  to  show : 
The  beech-nut  is  ripening  above  in  its  sheath. 
Which  will  burst  with  the  black  frost,  and  drop  it 

beneath. 
The  hickory  hardens,  snow-white,  in  its  burr,  [fir ; 
And  the  cones  are  full  grown  on  the  hemlock  and 
The  hopple's  red  berries  are  tinging  with  brown. 
And  the  tips  of  the  sumach  havcdarken'd  theirdown; 
The  white,  brittle  Indian-pipe  lifts  up  its  bowl. 
And  the  wild  turnip's  leaf  curls  out  broad  like  a 

scroll ; 
The  cohosh  displays  its  white  balls  and  red  stems, 
And  the  braid  of  the  mullen  is  yellow  with  gems; 
While  its  rich,  spangled  plumage  the  golden-rod 

shows. 
And  the  thistle  yields  stars  to  each  air-breath  that 

blows. 

A  quick,  startling  whirr  now  bursts  loud  on  my  ear. 
The  partridge !  the  partridge!  swiftpinion'dbyfcar. 
Low  onward  he  whizzes,  Jupe  yelps  as  he  sees, 
And  we  dash  through  the   brushwood,  to  note 

where  he  trees ; 
I  see  him !  his  brown,  speckled  breast  is  display'd 
On  the  branch  of  yon  maple,  that  edges  the  glade; 
My  fowling-piece  rings,  Jupe  darts  forward  so  fleet. 
While  loading,  he  drops  the  dead  bird  at  my  feet: 
I  pass  by  the  scaurberries'  drops  of  deep  red, 
In  their  green,  creeping  leaves,  where  he  daintily  fed, 
And  his  couch  near  the  root,  in  the  warm  forest- 
mould. 
Where  he  wallow'd,  till  sounds  his  close  danger 
foretold. 

On  yon  spray,  the  bright  oriole  dances  and  sings, 
With  his  rich,  crimson  bosom,  and  glossy  bhick 

wings ; 
And  the  robin  comes  warbling,  then  flutters  away, 
For  I  harm  not  God's  creatures  so  tiny  as  they ; 
But  the  quail,  whose  quick  whistle  has  lured  me 

along, 
No  more  will  recall  his  stray'd  mate  with  his  song. 
And  the  hawk  that  is  circling  so  proud  in  the  blue. 
Let  him  keep  a  look-out,  or  he  '11  tumble  down  too ! 
He  stoops — the  gun  echoes — he  flutters  beneath. 
His  yellow  claws  curl'd,  and  fierce  .eyes  glazed  in 

death : 
Lie  there,  cruel  Arab !  the  mocking-bird  now 
Can  rear  her  young  brood,  without  fear  of  thy  blow; 
And  the  brown  wren  can  warble  his  sweet  little  lay. 
Nor  dread  more  thy  talons  to  rend  and  to  slay ; 
And,  with  luck,  an  example  I'll  make  of  that  crow. 
For  my  green,8prouting  wheat  knew  no  hungrier  foe; 
But  the  rascal  seems  down  from  his  summit. tA«RA^ 
And  aa  I  creep  ncax  \i\m,\i«  ctcnSu^  ^iASa  ^"S* 
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The  woods  shrink  away,  and  wide  i^ieads  the 

morass, 
With  junipers  closter'd,  and  matted  with  grass ; 
Trees,  standing  like  ghosts,  their  arms  jagged  and 

bare, 
And  hung  with  gray  lichens,  like  age-whiten'd  hair. 
The  tamarack  here  and  there  rising  between, 
Its  boughs  clothed  with  rich,  star-like  fringes  of 

green, 
And  clumps  of  dense  laurels,  and  brown-headed 

flags, 
And  thick,  slimy  basins,  black  dotted  with  snags : 
Tread  sofUy  now.  Carlo !  tlie  woodcock  is  here, 
He  rises — his  long  bill  thrust  out  like  a  spear ; 
The  gun  ranges  on  him — his  journey  is  sped ; 
Quick  scamper,  my  spaniel !  and  bring  in  the  dead ! 

We  plunge  in  the  swamp— the  tough  laurels  are 

round ; 
No  matter;  our  shy  prey  not  lightly  is  found; 
Another  up-darts,  but  unharmed  is  his  flight; 
Confound  it !  the  sunshine  then  dazzled  my  sight; 
But  the  other  my  shot  overtakes  as  he  flies :  * 
Come,  Carlo !  come,  Carlo !  I  wait  for  my  prize ; 
One  more — still  another — till,  proofs  of  my  sway. 
From  my  pouch  dangle  heads,  in  a  ghastly  array. 

From  this  scene  of  exploits,  now  made  birdless,  I 

pass; 
Pleasant  Pond  gleams  before  me,  a  mirror  of  glass : 
The  boat's  by  the  marge,  with  green  branches 

supplied. 
From  the  keen-sighted  duck  my  approaches  to 

hide ; 
A  flock  spots  the  lake ;  now  crouch,  Carlo,  below ! 
And  I  move  with  light  paddle,  on  softly  and  slow. 
By  that  wide  lily-island,  its  meshes  that  weaves 
Of  rich  yellow  globules,  and  green  oval  leaves. 
I  watch  them ;  how  bright  and  superb  is  the  sheen 
Of  their  plumage,  gold  blended  with  purple  and 

green; 
How  graceful   their  dipping — ^how  gliding  their 

way! 
Are  they  not  all  too  lovely  to  mark  as  a  prey  ! 
One  flutters,  enchoin'd,  in  those  brown,  speckled 

stems, 
His  yellow  foot  striking  up  bubbles,  like  gems, 
While  another,  with  stretch'd  neck,  darts  swiftly 

across 
To  the  grass,  whose  green  points  dot  the  mirror- 
like gloss. 
But  I  pause  in  my  toil ;  their  wise  leader,  the  drake. 
Eyes  keen  the  queer  thicket  afloat  on  the  lake ; 
Now  they  group  close  together — both  barrels  I — 

O,  dear ! 
What  a  diving,  and  screaming,  and  splashing  are 

here! 
The  smoke-curls  melt  off,  as  the  echoes  rebound. 
Hurrah  !  five  dead  victims  are  floating  around  ! 

But  <<  cloud-land"  is  tinged  now  with  sunset,  and 

bright 
On  the  water's  smooth  polish  stretch  long  lines 

of  light; 
The  headlands  their  masses  of  shade,  too,  have 

lain. 
And  J  pall  with  my  spoil  to  the  margin  again. 


A  FOREST  WALK. 

A  LOTKLT  sky,  a  cloudless  sor, 

A  wind  that  breathes  of  leaves  and  flova 
O'er  hill,  through  dale,  my  steps  have  woa, 

To  the  cool  forest's  shadowy  bofwen; 
One  of  the  paths  all  round  that  wind. 

Traced  by  the  browsing  herds,  I  choose^ 
And  sights  and  sounds  of  human  kind 

In  nature*s  lone  recesses  lose ; 
The  beech  displays  its  marbled  bark. 

The  spruce  its  green  tent  stretches  wide. 
While  scowls  the  hemlock,  grim  and  dadc, 

The  maple's  scailop'd  dome  beside : 
All  weave  on  high  a  verdant  roof. 
That  keeps  the  very  sun  aloof. 
Making  a  twilight  soft  and  green. 
Within  the  column'd,  vaulted  scene. 

Sweet  forest-odours  have  their  birth 
From  the  clothed  boughs  and  teeming  earth 

Where  pine-cones  dropp'd,  leaves  piled  ana 
Long  tufts  of  grass,  and  stars  of  fern. 
With  many  a  wild  flower's  fairy  urn, 

A  thick,  elastic  carpet  spread ; 
Here,  with  its  mossy  pall,  the  trunk, 
Resolving  into  soil,  is  sunk  ; 
There,  wrench'd  but  lately  from  its  throne, 

By  some  fierce  whirlwind  circling  past. 
Its  huge  roots  mass'd  with  earth  and  stone, 

One  of  the  woodland  kings  ia  cast 

Above,  the  forest-tops  are  bright 
With  the  broad  blaze  of  sunny  light : 
But  now  a  fitful  air-gust  parts 

The  screening  branches,  and  a  glow 
Of  dazzling,  startling  radiance  darts 

Down  the  dark  stems,  and  breaks  below; 
The  mingled  shadows  off  are  roll'd. 
The  S3?  Ivan  floor  is  bathed  in  gold : 
Low  sprouts  and  berlis,  before  unseen. 
Display  their  shades  of  brown  and  green : 
Tints  brighten  o'er  the  velvet  moss. 
Gleams  twinkle  on  the  laurel's  gloss ; 
The  robin,  brooding  in  her  nest. 
Chirps  as  the  quick  ray  strikes  her  breast; 
And,  as  my  shadow  prints  the  ground, 
I  see  the  rabbit  upward  bound. 
With  pointed  ears  an  instant  look. 
Then  scamper  to  the  darkest  nook. 
Where,  with  crouch'd  limb,  and  staring  cy« 
Ho  watches  while  I  saunter  by. 

A  narrow  vista,  carpeted 

With  rich  green  grass,  invites  my  tivad ; 

Here  showers  the  light  in  golilen  dots, 

There  sleeps  the  shade  in  ebon  spots. 

So  blendeil,  that  the  very  air 

Seems  network  as  I  enter  there. 

The  partridge,  whose  deep-rolling  drum 

Afar  has  sounded  on  my  eat. 
Ceasing  his  beatings  as  I  come. 

Whirrs  to  the  sheltering  branchee  near ; 
The  little  milk-snake  glides  away. 
The  brindled  marmot  dives  from  day; 
\nd  now,  between  the  boughs,  a  span 
Of  the  blue,  laughing  sky  I  traee : 
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h  side  ihrinlu  the  howmy  ihade ; 
me  spreads  an  emerald  glade ; 
nshine  steeps  its  grass  and  moss, 
ouch  my  footsteps  as  I  cross ; 
'  hums  the  tawny  bee, 
ittering  humming-bird  I  see ; 
the  bright  butterfly  along, 
sect  choir  b  loud  in  song: 
of  light  and  life,  it  seems 
haunt  for  fancy  dreams. 

trctch'd,  the  pleasant  turf  I  press, 
iry  of  idleness ; 

caks,  and  glancing  wings,  and  sky, 
I  with  cloud-shapes,  charm  my  eye ; 
murmuring  grass,  and  waving  trees, 
caf-harps  sounding  to  the  breeze, 
ater-tones  that  tinkle  near, 
their  sweet  music  to  my  ear ; 
f  the  changing  shades  alone 
.ssage  of  the  hours  is  known. 


WINTER. 

-E  pall  of  sky — the  billowy  hills, 
xl  in  the  snowy  robe  that  winter  throws 
lly  over  nature — skeleton  trees, 
1  with  rich  silver  drapery,  and  the  stream 
in  its  frosty  chains.    Yon  rustic  bridge 
(  with  icicles ;  beneath  it  stand 
ttle-group,  long  pausing  while  they  drink 
he  ice-hollow'd  pools,  that  skim  in  sheets 
cate  glass,  and  shivering  as  the  air  [trunks, 
ith  keen,  stinging  edge ;  and  those  gaunt 
g  with  ragged  branches  o*er  the  bank, 
^ith  their  mocking  scarfs  of  chilling  white, 
ng  for  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers, 
iminer  mirrors  in  the  rippling  flow 
bright  stream  beneath  them.  Shrub  and  rock 
ved  in  pearl,  and  the  dense  thicket  shows 
•s  of  purest  ivory.     Comfortless 
)zcn  scene,  yet  not  all  desolate, 
slopes,  by  tree  and  bush,  the  beaten  track, 
ngh  glides  merrily  with  prancing  steeds, 
e  low  homestead,  nestling  by  its  grove, 
to  the  leaning  hill.     The  drenching  rain 
illcn,  and  then  the  large,  loose  flakes  had 
showcr'd, 

freezing  where  they  lit;  and  thus  the  scene, 
iter's  alchymy,  from  gleaming  steel 
langed  to  sparkling  silver.  Yet,  though  bright 
ch,  the  landscape  smiles  with  lovelier  look 
summer  gladdens  it     The  fresh,  blue  sky 
like  Gon*s  blessing  o*er;  the  scented  air 
(  with  hird-songs.  and  the  emerald  grass 
Aed  with  quick  shadows ;  the  light  wing 
soft  west  makes  music  in  the  leaves ; 
pples  murmur  as  they  dance  along; 
ticket  by  the  road-side  casts  its  cool 
breadth  of  shade  across  the  heated  dost 
ittle  seek  the  pools  beneath  the  banks, 
)  sport  the  gnat-swarms,  glancing  in  the  son, 
whirling  specks,  and  darts  the  dragon-fly, 
•green  arrow;  and  the  wandering  flock 
the  short,  thick  sward  that  clothes  the  brink, 
sloping  to  the  waters.    Kindly  tones 


And  happy  fitces  make  the  homestead  walls 
A  paradise.     Upon  the  mossy  roof 
The  tame  dove  coos  and  bows ;  beneath  the  eaves 
The  swallow  frames  her  nest ;  the  social  wren 
Lights  on  the  flower-lined  paling,  and  trills  through 
Its  noisy  gamut ;  the  humming-bhd 
Shoots,  with  that  flying  harp,  the  honey-bee, 
Mid  the  trail'd  honeysuckle's  trumpet-bloom ; 
Sunset  wreathes  gorgeous  shapes  within  the  west, 
To  eyes  that  love  the  splendour ;  morning  wakes 
Light  hearts  to  joyous  tasks;  and  when  deep  night 
Breathes  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  solitude, 
With  stars  for  watchers,  or  the  holy  moon, 
A  sentinel  upon  the  steeps  of  heaven. 
Smooth  pillows  yield  their  balm  to  prayer  and  trust, 
And  slumber,  that  sweet  medicine  of  toil, 
Sheds  her  soft  dews  and  weaves  her  golden  dreams. 


THE  SETTLER. 

His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude. 
And,  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flong 

The  Titans  of  the  wood ; 
Loud  shriek'd  the  eagle,  as  he  dash'd 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  supporting  bough, 
And  the  first  sunlight,  leaping,  flash'd 

On  the  wolf's  haunt  below. 
Rude  was  the  garb,  and  strong  the  frame 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil : 
To  form  that  garb  the  wild-wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil ; 
The  soul  that  warm'd  that  frame  disdain*d 
The  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare,  that  reignM 

Where  men  their  crowds  collect ; 
The  simple  fur,  untrimm'd,  unstain*d, 

This  forest-tamer  deck'd. 
The  paths  which  wound  mid  gorgeous  trees. 

The  stream  whose  bright  lips  kissM  their  flowers, 
The  winds  that  swcll'd  their  harmonics 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers, 
The  temple  vast,  the  gpreen  arcade, 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade. 

Dark  cave,  and  swampy  lair : 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic,  made 

His  world,  his  pleasures,  there. 
His  roof  adom'd  a  pleasant  spot. 

Mid  the  black  logs  green  glow'd  the  grain. 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not, 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-wreath  curling  o'er  the  dell. 
The  low,  the  bleat,  the  tinkling  bell, 

All  made  a  landscape  strange, 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change. 
The  violet  sprung  at  spring's  first  tingo. 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow, 
The  maize  hung  out  its  autumn  fringe. 

Rude  winter  brought  his  snow ; 
And  still  the  lone  one  laboured  there. 
His  shout  and  whistle  broke  the  air. 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden-spade,  or  drove  his  chAX« 

Along  the  \i\\\oc^«  n!ii<e« 
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He  Duurk'd  Um  fire-itonn's  blaztng  flood 

Roaring  and  cnckling  on  iu  ptith. 
And  scorching  earth,  and  meUing  wood. 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath; 
He  mark*d  the  rapid  whirlwind  shoot, 
Trampling  the  pine  tree  with  its  foot, 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  severed  root, 

Hurl'd  whizzing  on  its  way. 
His  gaunt  hound  yell'dt  his  rifle  flasVd, 

The  grim  bear  hush'd  his  savage  growl ; 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnash'd 

His  fangs,  with  dying  howl ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound, 
Its  snarling  wolf-foe  bit  the  ground, 

And,  with  its  moaning  cvy, 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  wound 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 
Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race, 

When  Liberty  sent  forth  her  cry. 
Who  throng'd  in  conflict'^  deadliest  place, 

To  fight— to  bleed— to  die ! 
Who  cumber*d  Bunker's  height  of  red. 
By  hope  through  weary  years  were  led, 

And  witnessed  York  Town's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  nation's  banner  spread, 

A  nation's  freedom  won. 


AN  AMERICAN  FOREST  IN  SPRING. 

Now  fluttering  breeze,  now  stormy  blast. 

Mild  rain,  then  blustering  snow: 
Winter's  stem,  fettering  cold  is  past, 

But,  sweet  Spring !  where  art  thou  ! 
The  white  cloud  floats  mid  smiling  blue. 
The  broad,  bright  sunshine's  golden  hue 

Bathes  the  still  frozen  earth : 
'T  is  changed !  above,  black  vapours  roll : 
Wo  turn  from  our  expected  stroll. 

And  seek  the  blazing  hearth. 
Hark  !  that  sweet  carol !  with  delight 

We  leave  the  stifling  room  ! 
The  little  blue-bird  greets  our  sight, 

Spring,  glorious  Spring,  has  come ! 
The  south  wind's  balm  is  in  the  air, 
The  melting  snow-wreaths  everywhere 

Are  leaping  off  in  showers ; 
And  Nature,  in  her  brightening  looks. 
Tells  that  her  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  brooks. 

And  birds,  will  soon  be  ours. 

A  few  soft,  sunny  days  have  shone, 

The  air  has  lost  its  chill, 
A  bright-green  tinge  success  the  brown. 

Upon  the  southern  hill. 
Off  to  the  woods !  a  pleasant  scene ! 
Here  sprouts  the  fresh  young  wintergreen, 

There  swells  a  mossy  mound ; 
Though  in  the  hollows  drills  arc  piled. 
The  wandering  wind  b  sweet  and  mild. 

And  buds  are  bursting  round. 
MTicre  its  long  rings  uncurls  the  fern. 

The  violet,  nestling  low. 
Casts  back  the  white  lid  of  its  um. 

Its  purple  streaks  to  show: 


Beautifol  bk>«om !  flnt  to  ike 
And  tmile  beneath  Spring's 

The  courier  of  tlie  hmnd 
Of  coming  flowen,  what  fiwfiiigv 
Gush,  as  the  ailveiy  gem  we 

Upon  its  slender  wand. 


A  sudden  roar — a  shade  »  ^ 

We  look  up  with  a  start, 
And,  sounding  like  a  transient  blast, 

O'erhead  the  pigeons  dart ; 
Scarce  their  blue  glancing  shapes  the  cy 
Can  trace,  ere  dotted  on  the  sky. 

They  wheel  in  distant  flighu 
A  chirp !  and  swifl  the  squirrel  i 
Along  the  prostrate  trunk,  and  < 

Within  its  clefb  from  aighL 


Amid  the  creeping  pine,  which  i 

Its  thick  and  verdant  wreath. 
The  scaurberry's  downy  spangle  dieds 

Its  rich,  delicious  breath. 
The  bee-swarm  murmurs  by,  and  now 
It  clusters  black  on  yonder  boagh: 

The  robin*s  mottled  breast 
Glances  that  sunny  spot  across. 
As  round  it  seeks  the  twig  and  moH 

To  frame  its  sunmier  nesL 

Warmer  is  each  successive  sky. 

More  soft  the  breezes  pass. 
The  maple's  gems  of  crimson  lis 

Upon  the  thick,  green  grass. 
The  dogwood  sheds  its  clusters  whiti^ 
The  birch  has  dropp'd  its  tassels  slight 

Cowslips  are  by  the  rill ; 
The  thresher  whistles  in  the  glen. 
Flutters  around  the  warbling  wren, 

And  swamps  have  voices  shrilL 

A  simultaneous  burst  of  leaves 

Has  clothed  the  forest  now, 
A  single  day's  bright  sunshine  weaves 

This  vivid,  gorgeous  show. 
Masses  of  shade  are  cast  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  spread  in  varied  wreath. 

Night  brings  her  soft,  sweet  moon : 
Morn  wakes  in  mist,  and  twilight  gray 
Weeps  its  bright  dew,  and  smiling  May 

Melts  blooming  into  June ! 


THE  LOST  HUNTER. 

Nfmb'd  by  the  piercing,  freezing  aiiy 

And  burden'd  by  his  game, 
The  hunter,  struggling  with  despair, 

Dragg*d  on  his  shivering  frame; 
The  rifle  be  had  shoulder'd  late 
Was  trailM  along,  a  weary  weight; 

His  pouch  was  void  of  food ; 
The  hours  were  speeding  in  their  ti^^ 
And  soon  the  long,  keen,  winter  nifht 

Would  wrap  the  solitude. 

Ofl  did  he  stoop  a  listenrag  ear. 
Sweep  round  an  anxious  eyar- 

No  bark  or  axe-blow  oottU  he  bstf* 
No  human  trace  desecy. 
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ms  path,  bj  blazei,  wound 
ranks  ^roap'd  in  myriads  roand ; 
^h  naked  boughs,  between 
uigled  architecture,  fraught 
riy  a  shape  grotesquely  wrought, 
imlock's  spire  was  seen. 

•*d  dweller  of  the  wild 

ct  his  eager  gaze, 

lis  wandering  steps  beguiled 

I  an  unknown  maze ; 

ock,  and  run-way  he  had  cross'd, 

ig,  till  the  marks  were  lost 

ich  he  used  to  roam ; 

,  deep  swamp  and  wild  ravine 

:ed  mountain  were  between 

mtcr  and  his  home. 

haze,  which  slow  had  crept 

h,  now  darkened  there, 

¥  snow-flakes  fluttering  swept 

rt  the  thick,  gray  air, 

(1  faster,  till  between 

ks  and  boughs,  a  mottled  screen 

nmering  motes  was  spread, 

'd  against  each  object  round 

ttle  and  continuous  sound, 

rook  o*er  pebbled  bed. 

;1  tufls,  that  drooping  hung 

oird  around  their  stems, 

«ar  beech-leavos  still  that  clung, 

ivhite  with  powdering  gems. 

: !  afar  a  sullen  moan 

ut  to  louder,  deeper  tone, 

ging  near  it  pass'd, 

sting  with  a  roar,  and  shock 

ie  the  groaning  forest  rock, 

ih*d  the  winter  blast 

:  whistled,  shriekM,  and  hissM, 

t  by  its  swooping  wings, 

V  was  whirKd  to  eddying  mist, 

,  as  it  seemM,  with  stings ; 

'  'twas  swept  with  lightning  flight 

e  loftiest  hemlock's  height, 

rifting  smoke,  and  now 

)  air  with  shooting  clouds, 

*A  the  trees  with  circling  shrooda, 

iash'd  in  heaps  below. 

inging  in  a  billowy  wreath, 

clinging  to  a  limb, 
sring  hunter  gasp'd  for  breath, 
reel'd,  and  eye  grew  dim ; 
^h  to  whelm  him  in  despair, 
changed  the  blackening  air 
irkiest  gloom  of  night, 
^ht  was  seen  around,  below, 
ig  flakes  and  mantled  snow, 
l^leam'd  in  ghastly  white. 

blast  an  icy  dart 
1  through  his  nerves  to  fly, 
k1  was  freezing  to  his  heart— 
fht  whisper'd  he  must  die. 
ndering  tempest  echo'd  death, 
t  in  his  tighten'd  breath ; 

rifle  dropp'd,  and  slow 


As  the  dread  torpor  crawling  came 
Along  his  staggering,  stiffening  frame. 
He  sunk  upon  the  snow. 

Reason  forsook  her  shatter'd  throne, — 

He  deem'd  that  summer-hours 
Ag^n  around  him  brightly  shone 

In  sunshine,  leaves,  and  flowers ; 
Again  the  fresh,  green,  forest-sod, 
Rifle  in  hand,  he  lightly  trod, — 

He  heard  tiie  deer's  low  bleat ; 
Or,  couch'd  within  the  shadowy  nook. 
He  drank  the  crystal  of  the  brook 

That  murmur'd  at  his  feet. 

It  changed ; — ^his  cabin  roof  o'erspread,   . 

Rafter,  and  wall,  and  chair, 
Gleam'd  in  the  crackling  fire,  that  shed 

Its  warmth,  and  he  was  there ; 
His  wife  had  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  now 
Her  gentle  kiss  was  on  his  brow. 

His  child  was  prattling  by, 
The  hound  crouch'd,  dozing,  near  the  blaze. 
And  through  the  pane's  frost-pictured  haze 

He  saw  the  white  drifts  fly. 

That  pass'd ; — before  his  swimming  sight 

Does  not  a  figure  bound. 
And  a  soft  voice,  with  wild  delight. 

Proclaim  the  lost  is  found  1 
No,  hunter,  no !  'tis  but  the  streak 
Of  whirling  snow — the  tempest's  shriek — 

No  human  aid  is  near ! 
Never  again  that  form  will  meet , 
Thy  clasp'd  embrace — ^those  accents  sweet 

Speak  music  to  thine  ear. 

Mom  broke ; — away  the  clouds  were  chased, 

The  sky  was  pure  and  bright, 
And  on  its  blue  the  branches  traced 

Their  webs  of  glittering  white. 
Its  ivory  roof  the  hemlock  stoop'd. 
The  pine  its  silvery  tassel  droop'd, 

Down  bent  the  burden'd  wood, 
And,  scatter'd  round,  low  points  of  green. 
Peering  above  the  snowy  scene. 

Told  where  the  thickets  stood. 

In  a  deep  hollow,  drifted  high, 

A  wave-like  heap  was  thrown, 
Dazzlingly  in  the  sunny  sky 

A  diamond  blaze  it  shone ; 
The  little  snow-bird,  chirping  sweet. 
Dotted  it  o'er  with  tripping  feet ; 

Unsullied,  smooth,  and  &ir, 
It  8eem*d,like  other  mounds,  where  trunk 
And  rock  amid  the  wreaths  were  sunk. 

But,  O !  the  dead  was  there. 
Spring  came  with  wakening  breezes  bland. 

Soft  suns  and  melting  rains, 
And,  touch'd  by  her  Ithuriel  wand. 

Earth  bursts  its  winter-chains. 
In  a  deep  nook,  where  moss  and  grass 
And  fern-leaves  wove  a  verdant  mass. 

Some  scatter'd  bones  beside, 
A  mother,  kneeling  with  her  child. 
Told  by  her  tears  and  wailings  wild 

That  there  the  VonX  ViiA  ^«^. 
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WiLiiAM  H.  BuRLSioH  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Woodstock,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  second  day 
of  February,  1812.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  from  Wales ;  and  on  both  aides  he 
is  descended  from  the  stern  old  Puritan  stock, 
being  on  the  mother's  a  lineal  descendant  of  Go- 
vernor Bradford,  whose  name  appears  conspicu- 
ously and  honourably  in  the  early  annals  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. An  intermediate  descendant,  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  BuRLKioH,  served  with  credit  under 
Washi  X0T05,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Such 
ancestral  recollections  are  treasured,  with  just 
pride,  in  many  an  humble  but  happy  home  in 
New  England. 

In  his  infancy,  Mr.  BuRLSion*s  parents  removed 
to  Plainficld,  in  his  native  state,  where  his  &ther 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  of  a  popular 
academy,  until  the  loss  of  sight  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  charge,  before  his  son  had  attained  an 
age  to  derive  much  benefit  from  his  instructions. 
He  retired  to  a  farm,  and  the  boy's  time  was  mainly 
devoted  to  its  culture,  varied  by  the  customary  at- 
tendance in  a  district-school  through  the  wintei^ 
months,  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  proposed  to 
become  an  apprentice  to  a  neighbouring  clothier,  but 
abandoned  the  idea  after  two  weeks'  trial,  from  an 
inveterate  loathing  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality 
of  those  among  whom  he  was  set  to  labour.  Here, 
however,  while  engaged  in  the  repulsive  cares  of 
his  employment,  he  composed  his  Brst  sonnet, 
which  was  published  in  a  gazette  printed  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Returning  to  his  father's  house,  he  in  the 
following   summer   became  an  apprentice   to  a 


village  printer,  whom  he  left  after  eight  m 
tedious  endurance,  leaving  in  his  <*  stick"  i 
well  couplet  to  his  master,  which  is  probat 
membered  unforgivingly  to  this  day.  He  di< 
however,  desert  the  business,  of  which  h 
thus  obtained  some  slight  knowledge,  but 
tinned  to  labour  as  half-apprentice,  joumei 
sub-editor,  etc,  through  the  next  seven  ; 
during  which  he  assisted  in  the  conduct  oi 
haps  as  many  periodicals,  deriving  therebj 
fame  and  less  profit  In  December,  1634, 
editor  of  "The  Literary  Journal,"  ii^  the  d 
Schenectady,  he  married  an  estimable  wc 
who  has  since  « divided  his  sorrows  and  do 
his  joys."  In  July,  1836,  abandoning  the  pri 
business  for  a  season,  he  commenced  ane«< 
as  a  public  lecturer,  under  the  auspices  of  i 
lanthropic  society,  and  in  his  new  employiM 
continued  for  two  years.  At  the  close  of  that  f 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  **The  Christian 
ness,"  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  resigned  it,  ta 
charge  of  «<The  Washington  Banner,"  a  g; 
published  at  Allegheny,  on  the  opposite  side « 
Ohio.  Between  this  duty,  and  the  study  o 
law,  his  time  is  now  divided. 

His  contributions  to  the  periodical  literati 
the  country  commenced  at  an  eaHy  age,  and 
been  continued  at  intervals  to  the  present 
«The  New  Yorker"  was  for  years  his  fa?* 
medium  of  communication  with  the  pub!i< 
collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Philade 
early  in  1840. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^p 
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ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

Shb  hath  gone  in  the  spring-time  of  life. 

Ere  her  sky  had  been  dimm'd  by  a  cloud, ' 
While  her  heart  with  the  rapture  of  love  was  yet  rife, 

And  the  hopes  of  her  youth  were  unbow'd — 
From  the  lovely,  who  loved  her  too  well ; 

From  the  heart  that  had  grown  to  her  own ; 
From  the  sorrow  which  late  o'er  her  young  spirit  fell, 

Like  a  dream  of  the  night  she  hath  flown ; 
And  the  earth  hath  received  to  its  bosom  its  trust — 
Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  unto  dust 

The  spring,  in  its  loveliness  dress'd, 

Will  return  with  its  music-wing'd  hours. 
And,  kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  ine  sweet  south-west, 

The  ouds  shall  burst  out  in  flowers ; 
And  the  flowers  her  grave-sod  above. 

Though  the  sleeper  beneath  recks  it  not, 
Shall  thickly  be  strown  by  the  hand  of  Love, 

To  cover  with  beauty  the  spot — 
Meet  emblems  are  they  of  the  pure  one  and  bright, 
Who  faded  and  fell  with  so  early  a  blight 
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Ay,  the  spring  will  return — ^bat  the  bloflsom 

That  bloom'd  in  our  presence  the  sweetesid 
By  the  spoiler  is  borne  from  the  cherishing  hi 

The  loveliest  of  all  and  the  fleetest ! 
The  music  of  stream  and  of  bird 

Shall  come  back  when  the  winter  is  oVr; 
But  the  voice  that  was  dearest  to  us  shall  be 

In  our  desolate  chambers  no  more ! 
The  sunlight  of  May  on  the  waters  shall  qui 
The  light  of  her  eye  hath  departed  forever ! 

As  the  bird  to  its  sheltering  nest. 

When  the  storm  on  the  hills  is  abroad. 
So  her  spirit  hath  flown  from  this  world  of  i 

To  repose  on  the  bosom  of  God  ! 
Where  the  sorrows  of  earth  never  more 

May  fling  o*er  its  brightneiv  a  stain ; 
Where,  in  rapture  and  love,  it  shall  evn-  ad< 

With  a  gladness  unmingled  with  pain ; 
And  its  thirst  shall  be  slaked  by  the  waters  i 

spring. 
Like  a  rive^of  light,  from  the  throne  of  the  K 
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There  is  weeping  on  earth  for  the  lost  { 

There  b  bowing  in  grief  to  the  ground ! 
But  rejoicing  and  praise  mid  the  sanctified  host, 

For  a  spirit  in  Paradise  found ! 
Though  brightness  hath  pass*d  from  the  earth, 

Yet  a  star  is  new-born  in  the  sky, 
And  a  soul  hath  gone  home  to  the  land  of  its  birth, 

Where  are  pleasures  and  fulness  of  joy ! 
And  a  new  harp  is  strung,  and  a  new  song  is  g^ven 
To  the  breezes  that  float  o*er  the  gardens  of  heaven ! 


"LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT." 

Night,  stern,  eternal,  and  alone, 

Girded  with  solemn  silence  round, 
Majestic  on  his  starless  throne. 

Sat  brooding  o*er  the  vast  profound-— 
And  there  unbroken  darkness  lay, 

Deeper  than  that  which  veils  the  tomb. 
While  circling  ages  wheelM  away 

Unnoted  mid  the  voiceless  gloooL 

Then  moved  upon  the  waveless  deep 

The  quickening  Spirit  of  the  Lobd, 
And  broken  was  its  pulseless  sleep 

Before  the  Everlasting  Word  ! 
«  Let  there  be  light  !*'  and  listening  earth. 

With  tree,  and  plant,  and  flowery  sod, 
•*  In  the  beginning*'  sprang  to  birth, 

Obedient  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Then,  in  his  burning  track,  the  sun 

Trod  onward  to  his  joyous  noon. 
And  in  the  heavens,  one  by  one. 

Clustered  the  stars  around  the  moon- 
In  glory  bathed,  the  radiant  day 

Wore  like  a  king  his  crown  of  light — 
And,  girdled  by  the  "Milky  Way," 

How  queenly  look'd  the  star-genmi*d  night ! 

Bursting  from  choirs  celestial,  rang 

Triumphantly  the  notes  of  song; 
The  morning-stars  together  sang 

In  concert  with  the  heavenly  throng ; 
And  earth,  enraptured,  caught  the  strain 

That  thriird  along  her  fields  of  air, 
Till  every  mountain-top  and  plain 

Flung  back  an  answering  echo  there ! 

Creator !  let  thy  Spirit  shine 

The  darkness  of  our  souls  within. 
And  lead  us  by  thy  grace  divine 

From  the  forbidden  paths  of  sin ; 
And  may  that  voice  which  bade  the  earth 

From  Chaos  and  the  realms  of  Night, 
From  doubt  and  darkness  call  us  forth 

To  Goo*s  own  liberty  and  light ! 

Thus,  made  partakers  of  Tht  love. 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  ours, 
Our  grateful  hearts  shall  rise  above, 

RcnewM  in  purposes  and  powers ; 
And  songs  of  joy  again  shall  ring 

Triumphant  through  the  arch  of  heaven — 
The  glorious  songs  which  angels  sing, 

Exulting  over  souls  forgiven ! 


JUNE. 

JrwE,  with  its  roses — June  ! 
The  gladdest  month  of  our  capricious  year, 
With  its  thick  foliage  and  its  sunlight  clear ; 

And  with  the  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  bright  leaping  waters,  as  they  pass 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  grass ! 

Earth,  at  her  joyous  coming. 
Smiles  as  she  puts  her  gayest  mantle  on ; 
And  Nature  greets  her  with  a  benison ; 

While  myriad  voices,  humming 
Their  welcome  song,  breathe  dreamy  music  round. 
Till  seems  the  air  an  element  of  sound. 

The  overarching  sky 
Weareth  a  softer  tint,  a  lovelier  blue, 
As  if  the  light  of  heaven  were  melting  through 

Its  sapphire  home  on  high; 
Hiding  the  sunshine  in  their  vapoury  breast. 
The  clouds  float  on  like  spirits  to  their  rest. 

A  deeper  melody, 
Pour*d  by  the  birds,  as  o'er  their  callow  young 
Watchful  they  hover,  to  the  breeze  is  flung — 

Gladsome,  yet  not  of  glee — 
Music  heart-born,  like  that  which  mothers  sing 
Above  their  cradled  infants  slumbering. 

On  the  warm  hill-side,  where 
The  sunlight  lingers  latest,  through  the  gprasa 
Pecpeth  the  luscious  strawberry !     As  they  pass, 

Young  children  gambol  there. 
Crushing  the  gather*d  fruit  in  playful  mood. 
And  staining  their  bright  faces  with  its  blood. 

A  deeper  blush  is  given 
To  the  half-ripen'd  cherry,  as  the  sun 
Day  after  day  pours  warmth  the  trees  upon. 

Till  the  rich  pulp  is  riven ; 
The  truant  schoolboy  looks  with  longing  eyes. 
And  perils  limb  and  neck  to  win  the  prize. 

The  farmer,  in  his  field. 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maize  ; 
While  Hope,  bright-pinionM,  points  to  coming  days. 

When  all  his  toil  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  and  tones  of  mirth. 

Poised  on  his  rainbow-wing. 
The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour. 
Hovers  coquettishVy  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  gay  and  happy  thing; 
Bom  for  the  sunshine  and  the  summer-day. 
Soon  passing,  like  the  beautiful,  away !     ^ 

These  are  thy  pictures,  June !  fere! 

Brightest  of  summer-months — thou  month  of  flow- 
First-born  of  beauty,  whose  swifl-footed  houra 

Dance  to  the  merry  tune 
Of  birds,  and  waters,  and  the  pleasant  shout 
Of  childhood  on  the  sunny  hills  pealM  out. 

I  feci  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  type  of  heaven's  clime. 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along ; 
The  flowers — air — beauty — music — all  are  thine. 
But  brighter — purer — loy«\i«t — \!tfyc«  ^vswfcX 
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SPRING. 

Thi  sweet  louth  wind,  lo  long 
Sleeping^  in  other  climes,  on  sunny  seas. 
Or  dallying  gayly  vvllK  the  oratigc-Lrees 

In  the  bright  l^md  of  song, 
Wakes  unto  us,  and  JaugUingly  *  weeps  by. 
Like  a  glad  spirit  of  Uie  siiula  sky. 

The  labourer  at  his  toil 
Feels  on  \i\a  cheek  it*  dewy  ki*St  and  lifts 
His  open  brow  lo  c*tch  iU  frji^rmul  gifts — 

The  Dj-omntic  apoiL 
Borne  from  the  hlfj&ioming  gardens  of  the  south — 
While  iufaitit  eweelDc^ts  Ym^tfa  round  his  mouth. 

Tlii^  burnt ini^  bud»  look  up 
To  ^j^t  ilto  BimlichtT  while  it  lingers  yet 
On  the  warm  h  ill-si  di% — mid  the  violet 

Opens  its  azure  rup 
Meekly,  and  cfluntleas  wild  flowers  wake  to  fling 
Their  carliBst  incense  on  the  gales  of  spring. 

Tho  mptile  that  Kikth  lain 
Torpid  90  long  within  bia  wiatry  tomb. 
Pierces  the  mould,  ascending  from  its  gloom 

Up  to  the  iighl  nqain — 
And  the  lithe  anake  cmwlbt  forth  from  caverns  chill, 
To  batik  aa  cnt  upon  ^hv  punny  hill. 

Continual  songv  artsD 
From  ULiiverMl  nature — hknU  and  streams 
Mingle  their  voices,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  set^ond  PaniiUde 
Thrice  blessed  Spring! — tht»u  bearest  gifts  divine! 
Sunshine,  and  eong,  and  fmgraiice — nil  are  thine. 

Nor  unto  rarlfi  alonc^^ — 
Thou  hdJtt  a  blMiiin^  for  the  human  heart. 
Balm  tot  it3  woundfl  and  healing  for  its  smart, 

Telling-  of  Wintt^r  flrnvn^ 
And  hrinsfing  hope  upon  thy  rambow  wing. 
Type  of  eternal  Ufc — thrice-blessed  Spring! 


I'^r=~ 


REQUIEM. 

The  strife  is  oVr — Denth's  «eal  is  set 

On  aflby  lip  and  mnrbie  brow ; 
"Ti^  oVr,  thoagh  fnintly  iinRffnyet 

Xj[K)n  the  ehtfek  ft  life-like  glow: 
The  feebk  puka  hath  throbb'd  its  Ust, 

Tiic  :u"hiti^  head  i^  laid  at  rest— 
Another  from  our  ranki  hath  passed, 

I'he  dearest  and  the  li>ve!ie«t 

Press  down  the  eyelids^ror  the  light. 

Ere  while  i»o  railiant  undemeiLtL, 
Is  gone  forever  from  our  sight. 

And  darkened  by  the  s|H>ilcrj  Death : 
Press  [lown  the  eyelids — iflrho  can  bear 

To  look  beneath  their  fringed  fold  1 
And  softly  part  the  silken  hair 

Upon  the  brow  io  deathly  cold* 

The  strife  is  o'er !     The  loved  of  years, 
To  whom  our  ycftrning  hearts  had  grown, 

Hath  left  us,  with  life**  gathering  fears 
To  struggle  darkly  and  alone; 


Gonet  with  the  wealih  &(  lore  whidi 
HeatVkept,  with  holy  .ihoagfats  and 

Gone,  as  the  clouds  of  everting  mdt 
Beyond  the  dark  mud  ■^mn  sky. 

YH  nmuni  her  not^the  voice  of  wo 

Befitj  not  this,  her  triumph-hoar; 
Let  Sorrow**  tpar*  no  longer  flow, 

For  ife  I'tcrnal  U  her  dower? 
Freed  from  the  estrth**  corrupt  control. 

The  trials  of  a  work!  like  this, 
Joy !  for  ber  disembodied  soul 

Drinks  at  the  fount  of  perfect  bliss ! 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  oil   VlSmilO   MT  BIKTB-FL 

Ws  are  scattered — we  are  acaUer'd- 

lliDUgh  a  jolly  band  were  we! 
Some  sleep  lieneath  the  grave-sod. 

And  £orne  are  o'er  the  sea; 
And  Timd  hath  wrought  bi$  change 

Ou  the  few  who  yet  reinain 
The  joyoiis  btuid  that  once  we  were 

Wc  cannot  l*e  Again  ! 

We  ore  scattered —tve  are  acatter'd!- 

Upon  the  vilUge-gjeco, 
Where  we  pbyM  in  boyl&h  reckleac 

If  ow  few  of  us  are  seen 
And  the  hearts  th*t  Wflt  so  tig^htly 

In  Ihe  jnvoui^neirs  of  youths 
Some  are  crumbled  in  the  scpukhrvt 

And  some  b^ve  lowt  their  tmth, 

The  beautiful— the  beautiful 

Are  faded  from  our  track  ! 
We  miss  them  and  we  mourn  them, 

But  wc  cannot  lure  them  hack ; 
For  an   ron  sleep  bath  honnd  ihetu 

In  iU  paftBionle«$  etnbrac^^^ 
We  may  wef  p — but  cannot  wtii  tbri 

From  tfactr  dreary  resting-place. 

How  mournfully — ^how  mournfully 

The  memory  doth  come 
Of  the  thousand  scenes  of  happioeas 

Around  our  childhood's  home ! 
A  B^lutnry  sadncsin 

Is  brooding  o'er  the  heart. 
As  it  dwells  upon  rcmembrmnces 

From  which  it  will  not  part 

In  memory — in  m#:mory — 

How  fondly  do  we  gut 
Upon  the  ma^ic  lovelttioas 

Of  cbildhood'^  dccting  daj-s ! 
The  »parkHn[f  eye — the  thrilling  tone- 

The  Bmile  upon  m  lips: 
They  nil  bavr?  jfone  I — but  Irft  a  Ught 

^'hich  time  cannot  eclipse. 

The  huppine-^w — ibo  happine^ 
Of  b*5yhoftd  must  depart ; 

Then  ^omes  the  i»cn#e  of  lont^Unep 
Upon  the  pitricken  he^rt 
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We  will  not,  or  we  cennot  fling 
Itg  sadnees  fipm  our  breait^ 

We  cling  to  it  instinctiTelj, 
We  pant  for  ita  unraat ! 

We  are  scattered — we  are  scattered  I 

Tet  may  we  meet  again 
In  a  brighter  and  a  purer  sphere, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  pain ! 
Where  the  shadows  of  this  lower  world 

Can  never  cloud  the  eye — 
When  the  mortal  hath  put  brightly  on 

Its  immortality ! 


TO  H.  A.  B. 

I>EEM  not,  beloved,  that  the  glow 

Of  love  with  youth  will  know  decay ; 
For,  though  the  wing  of  Time  may  throw 

A  shadow  o'er  our  way ; 
"Fhc  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  faith, 

The  calmness  of  a  holy  trust, 
Shall  linger  in  our  hearts  till  death 

Consigns  our  <«du8t  to  dust!" 

Tho  for\'id  passions  of  our  youth— 

The  fervour  of  affection's  kiss- 
Love,  bom  of  purity  and  truth — 

All  memories  of  bliss-^ 
These  still  are  oura,  while  looking  back 

Upon  the  past  with  dewy  eyes ; 
O,  dearest !  on  life's  Tanish'd  trade 

How  much  of  sunshine  lies ! 

Men  call  us  poor — it  may  be  true 

Amid  the  gay  and  glittering  crowd ; 
We  feel  it,  though  our  wants  are  few, 

Yet  envy  not  the  proud. 
The  freshness  of  love's  early  flowers, 

Heartrshelter'd  through  long  years  of  want. 
Pure  hopes  and  quiet  joys  are  oura, 

That  wealth  could  never  gprant 

Something  of  beauty  from  thy  brow, 

Something  of  lightness  from  thy  tread. 
Hath  pass'd — yet  thou  art  dearer  now 

Than  when  our  vows  were  said : 
A  softer  beauty  round  thee  gleams, 

Chasten'd  by  time,  yet  calmly  bright ; 
And  from  thine  eye  of  hazel  beams 

A  deeper,  tenderer  light : 

An  emblem  of  the  love  which  lives 

Through  every  change,  as  time  departs ; 
Which  binds  our  souls  in  one,  and  gives 

New  gladness  to  our  hearts ! 
Flinging  a  halo  over  life 

Like  that  which  gilds  the  life  beyond ! 
Ah !  well  I  know  Uiy  thoughts,  dear  wife  f 

To  thoughts  like  these  respond. 

The  mother,  with  her  dovry  eye, 
Is  dearer  than  the  blushing  bride 

Who  stood,  three  happy  yean  gone  by. 
In  beauty  by  my  side ! 

Our  Father,  throned  in  light  above, 
Hath  bless'd  us  with  a  fiiiry  child—- 


A  bright  link  in  the  chain  of  love — 
The  pure  and  undefiled : 

Rich  in  the  heart's  best  treasure,  still 

With  a  calm  trust  we'll  journey  on, 
Link'd  heart  with  heart,  dear  wife !  until 

Life's  pilgrimage  be  done ! 
Youth — beauty — ^passion — these  will  pass 

Like  every  thing  of  earth  away — 
The  breath-etains  on  the  polish'd  glass 

Less  transient  are  than  they. 

But  love  dies  not — ^the  child  of  God— 

The  soother  of  life's  many  woes^ 
She  scatten  fragrance  round  the  sod 

Where  buried  hopes  repose ! 
She  leads  us  with  her  radiant  hand 

Earth's  pleasant  streams  and  pasture  by. 
Still  pointing  to  a  better  land 

Of  bliss  beyond  the  sky ! 


TO 


Hope,  strewing  with  a  liberal  hand 

Thy  pathway  with  her  choicest  flowers, 
Making  the  earth  an  Eden-land, 

And  gilding  time's  departing  houra ; 
Lifting  the  clouds  from  life's  blue  sky. 

And  pointing  to  that  sphere  divine 
Where  joy's  immortal  blossoms  lie 

In  the  rich  light  of  heaven — be  thine ! 

Love,  with  its  voice  of  silvery  tone, 

Whose  music  melts  upon  the  heart 
Like  whispers  from  the  world  unknown. 

When  shadows  from  the  soul  depart — 
Love,  with  its  sunlight  melting  through 

The  mists  that  over  earth  are  driven. 
And  giving  earth  itself  the  hue 

And  brightness  of  the  upper-heaven — 

Peace,  hymning  with  her  seraph-tones 

Amid  the  stillness  of  thy  soul. 
Till  every  human  passion  owns 

Her  mighty  but  her  mild  control- 
Devotion,  with  her  lifted  eye, 

All  radiant  with  the  tears  of  bliss, 
Looking  beyond  the  bending  sky 

To  worlds  more  glorious  than  thii 

Duty,  untiring  in  her  toil 

Earth's  parch'd  and  sterile  wastes  among— 
Zeal,  delving  in  the  rocky  soil. 

With  words  of  cheer  upon  her  tongue — 
Faith,  with  a  strong  and  daring  hand 

Rending  aside  the  veil  of  heaven. 
And  claiming  as  her  own  the  land 

Whose  glories  to  her  view  are  given — 

These,  with  the  many  lights  that  shine 

Brightly  life's  pilgrim-path  upon,— 
These,  with  the  bliss  they  bring,  \ye  thine. 

Till  purer  bliss  in  heaven  be  won ; 
Till,  gather'd  with  the  loved  of  time. 

Whose  feet  the  "narrow  way"  have  trod, 
Thy  soul  shall  drink  of  joys  sublime^ 

And  Ungei  vn  ^he  sciuX<e  oil  ^q.^\ 
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SONG. 

Beliste  not  the  slander,  my  deareit  Katriite  f 

For  the  ice  of  the  world  hath  not  frozen  my  heart ; 
In  my  innermost  spirit  there  still  is  a  shrine 

Where  thou  art  remember'd,  all  pure  as  thou  art: 
The  dark  tide  of  years,  as  it  bears  us  along, 

Though  it  sweep  away  hope  in  its  turbulent  flow, 
Cannot  drown  the  low  voice  of  Love's  eloquent  song. 

Nor  chill  with  its  waters  my  faiih's  early  glow. 

True,  the  world  hath  its  snares,  and  the  soul  may 
grow  faint 

In  its  strifes  with  the  follies  and  falsehoods  of 
earth; 
And  amidnt  the  dark  whirl  of  corruption,  a  taint 

May  poison  the  thoughts  that  are  purest  at  birth. 
Temptations  and  trials,  without  and  within. 

From  the  pathway  of  virtue  the  spirit  may  lure; 
But  the  soul  shall  grow  strong  in  its  triumphs  o*er  sin, 

And  the  heart  shall  preserve  its  integrity  pure. 

The  finger  of  Love,  on  my  innermost  heart, 

Wrote  thy  name,  O  adored !  when  my  feelings 
were  young ; 
And  the  record  shall  'bide  till  my  soul  shall  depart, 

And  the  darkness  of  death  o'er  my  being  be  flung. 
Then  believe  not  the  slander  that  says  I  forget, 

In  the  whirl  of  excitement,  the  love  that  was  thine ; 
Thou  wert  dear  in  my  boyhood,  art  dear  to  me  yet: 

For  my  sunlight  of  life  is  the  smile  of  Katbijts  ! 


THE  BROOK. 

«Ltks  thee,  O  stream !  to  glide  in  solitude 
Noiselessly  on,  reflecting  sun  or  star, 
Unseen  by  man,  and  from  the  great  world's  jar 

Kept  evermore  aloof:  methinks  'twere  good 

To  live  thus  lonely  through  the  silent  lapse 
Of  my  appointed  time."     Not  wisely  said. 
Unthinking  Quietist !     The  brook  hath  sped 

Its  course  for  ages  through  the  narrow  gaps 
Of  rifted  hilis  and  o'er  the  reedy  plain. 
Or  mid  the  eternal  forests,  not  in  vain ; 

The  grass  more  greenly  groweth  on  its  brink. 
And  lovelier  flowers  and  richer  fruits  are  there. 

And  of  its  crystal  waters  myriads  drink, 
That  else  would  faint  beneath  the  torrid  air. 


THE  TIxMES. 

Iif  ACTION  now  is  crime.  The  old  earth  reels 
Inebriate  with  guilt ;  and  Vice,  grown  bold. 
Laughs  Innocence  to  scorn.     The  thirst  for  gold 

Hath  made  men  demons,  till  the  heart  that  feels 

The  impulse  of  impartial  love,  nor  kneels 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  is  contemn'd. 
He  who  hath  kept  his  purer  faith,  and  stemm'd 

Corruption's  tide,  and  from  the  ruffian  heels 


Of  impious  tramplera  rescued  peril'd  rigfat 
la  call'd  ftnatic,  and  with  aoofis  and  jeet 
Maliciously  aasail'd.     The  poor  man's  t 

Aie  unregarded ;  the  oppresaor'a  might 
ReverMl  as  law;  and  he  whose  rigfateoa 
Depart!  from  evil,  makes  liinM^lf  a  prey. 


.    SOLITUDE. 

The  ceaseless  hum  of  men,  the  dusty  stre 
Crowded  with  multitudinous  life ;  the  d 
Of  toil  and  traflic,  and  the  wo  and  sio. 
The  dweller  in  the  populous  city  nic«ts: 
These  have  I  left  to  seek  the  cool  retreats 
Of  the  untrodden  forest,  where,  in  bowe 
Builded  by  Nature's  hand,  inlaid  with  i 
And  roof'd  with  ivy,  on  the  mossy  seats 
Reclining,  I  can  while  away  the  hours 
In  sweetest  converse  with  old  books,  or  gi' 
My  thoughts  to  God  ;  or  fancies  fugitive 

Indulge,  while  over  me  their  radiant  she 
Of  rarest  blossoms  the  old  trees  shake  do« 
And  thanks  to  Him  my  meditations  crown 


RAIN. 

Dabhiito  in  big  drops  on  the  narrow  pane, 
And  making  mournful  music  for  the  mii 
While  plays  his  interlude  the  wixard  wii 

I  hear  the  ringing  of  the  frequent  rain : 
How  doth  its  dreamy  tone  the  spirit  lull. 

Bringing  a  sweet  forgctfulness  of  pain, 

While  busy  thought  calls  up  the  past  again 
And  lingers  mid  the  pure  and  beautiful 

Visions  of  early  childhood  !     Sunny  taces 
Meet  us  with  looks  of  love,  and  in  the  m 
Of  the  faint  wind  we  hear  familiar  tones, 

And  tread  again  in  old  fiamailiar  places ! 

Such  is  thy  power,  O  Rain !  the  heart  to  bl 

Wiling  the  soul  away  from  its  own  wretchei 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

Bold  men  were  they,  and  true,  that  pilgrim 
Who  plough'd  with  venturous  prow  the  s 
Seeking  a  home  for  hunted  Liberty 

Amid  the  ancient  forests  of  a  land 

Wild,  gloomy,  vast,  magnificently  grand ! 
Friends,  country,  hallow'd  homes  they  left 

Pilgrims  for  Christ's  sake,  to  a  foreign  str. 
Beset  by  peril,  worn  with  toil,  yeifrtt! 

Tireless  in  zeal,  devotion,  labour,  hope ; 
Constant  in  faith ;  in  justice  how  severe ! 
Though  fools  deride  and  bigot-skeptics  sd 

Praise  to  their  names !  If  call'd  like  toem  to 
In  evil  times,  with  dark  and  eril  powers, 
.0,  be  their  faith,  their  zetl,  their  eovage  • 


// 


LOUIS  LEGRAND  NOBLE. 


[Bora,ItU.] 


Ta%  Reverend  Louis  Lzoraitd  Noblx  was 
warn  in  the  valley  of  the  Batteraut  Creek,  in  Otsego 
iounty,  in  New  York.  While  he  was  a  youth  his 
kther  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Wacamutquiock, 
lovir  called  the  Huron,  a  small  river  in  Michigan,  and 
here,  among  scenes  of  remarkable  wildness  and 
leautj,  he  passed  most  of  his  time  until  the  com- 
aencement  of  his  coUege-life.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
le  says :  <<  I  was  ever  under  a  strong  impulse  to 
mbody  in  language  my  thoughts,  feelings,  fencies, 
m  they  sprung  up  in  the  presence  of  the  rude  but 


beautiful  things  around  me :  the  prairies  on  firSb 
the  sparkling  lakes,  the  park-like  forests,  Indians 
on  the  hunt,  guiding  their  frail  canoes  amid  the 
rapids,  or  standing  at  night  in  the  red  light  of  their 
festival  fires.     I  breathed  the  air  of  poetry." 

Mr.  NoBLX  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Pro- 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  in  1840.  His  principal 
poetical  work  is  «  Ne-mah-min,"  an  Indian  story, 
in  three  cantos,  in  which  he  has  made  good  use 
of  his  experience  of  forest  life.  In  1853  he  published 
in  one  volume,  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Colk,  the  painter. 


^MMM^«^«#«M^^>^^«^^^«^tf^ 


THE  CRIPPLE-BOY. 


Upon  an  Indian  rush-mat,  spread 
Where  burr-oak  boughs  a  coolness  shed. 
Alone  he  sat,  a  cripple-child, 
With  eyes  so  large,  so  dark  and  wild, 
And  fingers,  thin  and  pale  to  see, 
Locked  upon  his  trembling  knee. 
A-gathering  nuts  so  blithe  and  gay. 
The  children  early  tripp'd  away ; 
And  be  his  mother  haid  besought 
Under  the  oak  to  have  him  brought ; — 
It  was  ever  his  seat  when  blackbirds  sung 
The  wavy,  rustling  tops  among ; — 
They  calm'd  his  pain,— they  cheerM  his  lonelini 
The  gales, — the  music  of  the  wilderness. 


Upon  a  prairie  wide  and  wild 
IjOok*d  off  that  suffering  cripple-child : 
The  hour  was  breezy,  the  hour  was  bright  ;- 
O,  'twas  a  lively,  a  lovely  sight ! 
An  eagle  sailing  to  and  fro 
Around  a  flitting  cloud  so  white— 
Across  the  billowy  grass  below 
Darting  swifl  their  shadows'  light  :— 
And  mingled  noises  sweet  and  clear, 
Noises  out  of  the  ringing  wood. 
Were  pleasing  trouble  in  his  ear, 
A  shock  how  pleasant  to  his  blood : 
O,  happy  world ! — Beauty  and  Blessing  slept 
On  everything  but  him — he  felt,  and  wept. 


Humming  a  lightsome  tune  of  yore, 

Beside  the  open  log-house  door, 

Tears  upon  his  sickly  check 

Saw  his  mother,  and  so  did  speak  ;-^ 

**  What  makes  his  mother's  Hvhbt  weepi 

You  and  I  the  cottage  keep ; 

They  hunt  the  nuts  and  clusters  blue, 

Weary  lads  for  me  and  you ; 


And  yonder  see  the  quiet  sheep ; — 

Why,  now — I  wonder  why  you  weep  !"— 

«  Mother,  I  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  sailor  on  the  breezy  sea !" 
««  A  sailor  on  the  stormy  sea,  my  son ! — 
What  ails  the  boy! — what  have  the  breezes  done!" 

IV. 

"  I  do ! — I  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  sailor  on  the  rolling  sea : 

In  the  shadow  of  the  soils 

I  would  ride  and  rock  all  day, 

Going  whither  blow  the  gales. 

As  I  have  heard  a  seaman  say : 

I  would,  I  guess,  come  back  again 

For  my  mother  now  and  then ; 

And  the  curling  fire  so  bright, 

When  the  prairie  bums  at  night ; 

And  tell  the  wonders  I  had  seen 

Away  upon  the  ocean  green ;"  — 
" Hush !  hush  !  talk  not  about  the  ocean  so; 
Better  at  home  a  hunter  hale  to  go." 


Between  a  tear  and  sigh  he  smiled ; 
And  thus  spake  on  the  cripple-child  :— 
**  I  would  I  were  a  hunter  hale. 
Nimbler  than  the  nimble  doe, 
Bounding  lightly  down  the  dale. 
But  that  will  never  be,  I  know ! 
Behind  the  house  the  woodlands  lie ; 
A  prairie  wide  and  green  before ; 
And  I  have  seen  them  with  my  eye 
A  thousand  times  or  more ; 
Yet  in  the  woods  I  never  stray'd, 
Or  on  the  prairie-border  play'd ; — 
O,  mother  dear,  that  I  could  only  be 
A  sailor-boy  upon  the  rocking  sea !" 

TI. 

You  would  have  turned  with  a  tear, 
A  tear  upon  your  cheek ; 
She  wept  aloud,  the  woman  dear, 
And  further  could  not  speak : 
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The  boy's  it  was  a  bitter  lot 

She  always  felt,  I  trow ; 

Yet  never  till  then  its  bitterness 

At  heart  had  grieved  her  so. 

Nature  had  waked  the  eternal  wish ; 

^-Liberty J  far  and  wide ! — 

And  now,  to  win  him  health,  with  joy, 

She  would  that  mom  have  died. 
Till  noon,  she  kept  the  shady  door-way  chair. 
But  never  a  measure  of  &at  ancient  air. 

VII. 

Piped  the  March-wind ;  pinch'd  and  slow 
The  deer  were  trooping  in  the  snow ; 
He  saw  them  out  of  the  cottage-door, 
The  lame  boy  sitting  upon  the  floor  : 
«  Mother,  mother,  how  long  will  it  be 
Till  the  prairie  go  like  a  waving  sea  1 
Will  the  bare  woods  ever  be  green,  and  when  1 
O,  will  it  ever  be  summer  again  1" — 
She  look'd  in  silence  on  her  child : 
That  large  eye,  ever  so  dark  and  wild, 
O  rac,  how  bright !— it  may  have  been 
That  he  was  grown  so  pale  and  thin. 
It  came,  the  emerald  month,  and  sweetly  shed 
Beauty  for  grief,  and  garlands  for  the  dead. 


TO  A  SWAN 

FLYING  AT  MIDNIGHT,  IN  THE  VALE  OF  THE  HURON.* 

Oh,  what  a  still,  bright  night !     It  is  the  sleep 
Of  beauteous  Nature  in  her  bridal  hall. 
See,  while  the  groves  shadow  the  sliining  lake, 
How  the  full-moon  does  bathe  their  melting  green ! — 
I  hear  the  dew-drop  twang  upon  the  pool. 
Hark,  hark,  what  music !  from  the  rampart  hills. 
How  like  a  far-off  bugle,  sweet  and  clear, 
It  searches  through  the  Ust'ning  wilderness ! — 
A  Swan — I  know  it  by  the  trumpet-tone : 
Winging  her  pathless  way  in  the  cool  heavens, 
Piping  her  midnight  melody,  she  comes. 

Beautiful  bird !  upon  the  dusk,  still  world 
Thou  fallest  like  an  angel — like  a  lone 
Sweet  angel  from  some  sphere  of  harmony. 
Where  art  thou,  where  ? — no  speck  upon  the  blue 
My  vision  marks  from  whence  thy  music  ranges. 
And  why  this  hour — this  voiceless  hour — is  tliine. 
And  thine  alone,  I  cannot  tell.     Perchance, 
While  all  is  hush  and  silent  but  the  heart, 
E'en  thou  hast  human  sympathies  for  heaven. 
And  singest  yonder  in  the  holy  deep 
Because  thou  hast  a  pinion.     If  it  be. 
Oh,  for  a  wing,  upon  the  aerial  tide 
To  sail  with  thee  a  minstrel  mariner ! 

VlTien  to  a  rarer  height  thou  wheelest  up. 
Hast  thou  that  awful  thrill  of  an  ascension — 

•  The  liver  Huron  rises  In  the  interior  of  Michigan, 
and  flowi  into  Lal(e  Erie.  Iti  clear  wateri  gave  it  the 
name  of  ita  more  mighty  kinsman.  Lake  Huron. 


The  lone,  lost  feeling  in  the  yastj  vault! 
Oh,  for  thine  ear,  to  hear  the  ascending  to 
Range  the  ethereal  chamben ! — then  to  /< 
A  harmony,  while  from  the  eternal  depth 
Steals  nought  btit  the  pure  star-light  ever 
And  then  to  list  the  echoes,  faint  and  mti 
Far,  far  below,  breathe  firom  the  hoUow  e 
For  thee,  soft,  sweet  petition,  to  return. 

And  hither,  haply,  thou  wilt  shape  diy 
And  settle,  like  a  ^Iverj  doad,  to  rest. 
If  thy  wild  image,  flaring  in  the  abyss, 
Startle  thee  not  aloft.     Lone  aeronaut. 
That  catchest,  on  thine  aiiy  looking-out, 
Glassing  the  hollow  darkness,  nuuny  a  lak 
Lay,  for  the  night,  thy  lily  bosom  here. 
There  is  the  deep  unsounded  lor  thy  batl 
The  shallow  for  the  shaking  of  thy  quills 
The  dreamy  cove,  or  cedar-wooded  isle. 
With  galaxy  of  water-lilies,  where, 
Like  mild  Diana  'mong  the  quiet  stars, 
'Neath  over-bending  branches  thou  wilt  i 
Till  early  warblers  shake  the  ciystal  sfaov 
And  whistling  pinions  warn  thee  to  thy  i 
But  where  art  thou  ? — lost, — spirited  a 
To  bowers  of  light  by  thy  own  dying  wh 
Or  does  some  billow  of  the  ooean-air. 
In  its  still  roll  around  from  zone  to  lone, 
All  breathless  to  the  empyrean  heave  the 
There  is  a  panting  in  the  xonith — hush 
The  Sican — ^how  strong  her  great  wing  t 
She  passes  over  high  and  quietly.  [si 

Now  peals  the  living  clarioo  anew ; 
One  vocal  shower  falls  in  and  fills  the  val 
What  witchery  in  tlte  wilderness  it  plays 
Shrill  snort  the  affrighted  deer ;  across  th 
The  loon,  sole  sentinel,  screams  loud  alan 
The  shy  fox  barks ; — tingling  in  csvery  ve 
I  feel  the  wild  enchantment; — ^hark !  the} 
The  dulcet  echoes  from  the  distant  hills, 
Like  fainter  horns  responsive ;  all  the  whi 
From  misty  isles,  soft-stealing  symphonies 
Thou  bright,  swift  river  of  the  bark  car 
Threading  the  prairie-ponds  of  Washteni 
The  day  of  romance  wanes.  Few  summc 
And  tlie  long  night  will  pass  away  unwak 
Save  by  the  house-dog,  or  the  village  bell; 
And  she,  thy  minstrel  queen,  her  ermine  < 
In  lonelier  waters. 

Ah !  thou  wQt  not  sic 
Old  Huron,  haply,  glistens  on  thy  ^y. 
The  chasing  moon-beams,  glancing  on  thy 
Reveal  thee  now,  a  little  beating  blot. 
Into  the  pale  Aurora  fading. 

There! 

Sinks  gently  back  upon  her  flowery  cone 
The  startled  Night; — tinkle  the  damp  wo 
While  slip  the  dew-pearls  from  her  leafy 
That  last  soft  whispering  note,  how  spirit 
While  vainly  yet  mine  car  another  waits 
A  sad,  sweet  longing  lingers  in  my  heart 


THOMAS   MACKELLAR. 


(Born.  1811.] 


T*Bis  amiable  poet  ia  the  aon  of  a  Scottiah  gen- 
Jetnan  who,  reaigning  a  commiaaion  in  the  Britiah 
aa^vy,  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  waa  mar- 
ie«l«  and  reaided  till  hia  death.  He  waa  bora  in  that 
aty  on  the  twelfth  of  Auguat,  1812;  in  1836  began 
o  learn  the  printing  buaineaa;  in  1833  took  charge 
rf  Mr.  L.  Johnson's  extensive  atereotype  foundry, 
n  Philadelphia,  in  which  be  ia  now  a  partner;  and 


in  1844  published  <*Droppinga  from  the  Heart,"  in 
1847  ^  Tam's  Fortnight  Ramble  and  other  Poema," 
and  in  1853  **  Lines  for  the  Gentle  and  Loving,*' 
in  which  works  he  has  illustrated  in  a  natural  and 
pleasing  manner  strong  domestic  and  religious  a^ 
fections  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  frequently  di»- 
played  much  pathos  and  quiet  humor.  His  favorite 
verae  ia  the  aonnet,  which  he  managea  veiy  deftly. 


LIFE'S  EVENING. 

I*mB  world  to  me  is  g^'owing  gray  and  old ; 
My  friends  are  dropping  one  by  one  away; 
Some  live  in  far-off  lands  —  some  in  the  day 
Rest  quietly,  their  mortal  momenta  fold. 
My  aire  departed  ere  hia  locka  were  gray; 
My  mother  wept,  and  soon  beside  him  lay; 
My  elder  kin  have  long  since  gone —  and  I 
Am  left — a  leaf  upon  an  autumn  tree. 
Among  whose  branchea  chilling  breezea  ateal. 
The  aure  precursors  of  tlie  winter  nigh; 

And  when  my  ofispring  at  our  altar  kneel 
To  worship  God,  and  aing  our  morning  pealm, 

Their  rising  stature  whiapers  unto  me 
My  life  is  gently  waning  to  its  evening  calm. 


THE  SLEEPING  WIFE. 

Mt  wife !  how  calmly  aleepeat  thou ! 

A  perfect  peace  ia  on  thy  brow: 

Thine  eyea  beneath  their  fringed  lid, 

Like  atara  behind  a  cloud,  are  hid; 

Thy  voice  ia  mute,  and  not  a  sound 

Disturbs  the  tranquil  air  around; 

ru  watch,  and  mark  each  line  of  grace 

That  God  has  drawn  upon  thy  face. 

My  wife !  my  wife !  thy  boaom  fair, 

That  heavea  with  breath  more  pure  than  air 

Which  dwells  within  the  scented  rose. 

Is  wrapped  in  deep  and  still  repose; — 

So  deep,  that  I  erewhile  did  atart, 

And  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  heart, 

In  sudden  fear  that  atealthy  death 

Had  slyly  robbed  thee  of  thy  breath. 

My  wife !  my  wife !  thy  face  now  aeema 

To  show  the  tenor  of  thy  dreams ; 

Methinks  thy  gentle  spirit  plays 

Amid  the  scenes  of  earlier  days; 

1'hy  thoughts,  perchance,  now  dwell  on  him 

Whom  most  thou  lov*st;  or  in  the  dim 

And  shadowy  future  strive  to  pry, 

With  woman'a  curious,  earnest  eye. 

Sleep  on !  sleep  on!  my  dreaming  wife! 

Thou  livest  now  another  life, 


With  beings  filfd,  of  fancy's  birth; — 
I  will  not  call  thee  back  to  earth : 
Sleep  on,  until  the  car  of  morn 
Above  the  eastern  hills  is  borne; 
Then  thou  wilt  wake  again,  and  bleaa 
My  sight  with  living  lovelineaa 


REMEMBER  THE  POOR. 

Remember  the  Poor! 

It  fearfully  snoweth. 

And  bitterly  bloweth; 
Thou  couldst  not  endure 

The  tempest's  wild  power 

Through  night's  dreary  hour, 
Then  pity  the  poor ! 

Remember  the  poor ! 

The  father  is  lying 

In  that  hovel,  dying 
With  sickness  of  heart 

No  voice  cheers  his  dwelling, 

A  Saviour's  love  telling. 
Ere  life  shall  depart. 

Remember  the  poor! 

Th/ widow  is  sighing, 

The  orphans  are  crying. 
Half  starving  for  bread ; 

In  mercy  be  speedy 

To  succor  the  needy ^ — 
Their  helper  is  dead ! 

Remember  the  poor ! 

The  baby  ia  sleeping. 

Its  cheeks  wet  with  weeping, 

On  its  mother's  fond  breast ; 

Whose  cough,  deep  and  hollow. 
Foretells  she'll  soon  follow 

Her  husband  to  rest ! 

Remember  the  poor ! 

To  him  who  aid  lendeth. 

Whatever  he  spendeth 
The  Lord  will  repay ; 

And  sweet  thoughts  shall  cheer  him, 

And  God'9  love  bo  near  him. 
In  his  dying  day! 


MATTHEW  C.   FIELD. 


[Born.  1811.    Dltd,  1844.] 


The  author  of  the  numerous  compositioDs,  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  appeared  in  the  journals 
of  the  southern  states  under  the  signature  of 
MPhazma"  between  the  years  1834  and  1844, 
was  bom  of  Insh  parentage,  in  London,  in  1812, 
and  when  but  four  years  of  age  was  brought  to 
this  country,  which  was  his  home  from  that  pe- 
riod until  he  died.  He  was  of  a  feeble  consti- 
tution, and  in  his  later  years  a  painful  disease 
interrupted  his  occupations  and  induced  a  melan- 
choly which  is  illustrated  in  the  humorous  sad- 
ness of  many  of  his  verses.    In  the  hope  of  relief 


he  made  a  journey  from  New  Orleans  to  S 
F6,  and  another,  soon  afler,  to  the  Rocky  11 
tains ;  and  fiuling  of  any  advantage  from  t 
set  out  to  visit  some  frienda  in  Boston,  t 
ing  to  the  good  influences  of  a  voyage  by 
but  died  in  the  ship,  before  reaching  Mobil 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  1844,  in  ths  U 
third  year  of  his  age.  lf,e  was  aeveial  } 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  «] 
yune,"  and  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Fibli 
8t  Louis,  who  is  as  nearly  related  in  genii 
by  birth. 


TO  MY  SHADOW. 

Shadow,  just  like  the  thin  regard  of  men, 

Constantand  close  to  friends.while  fortune's  bright, 
You  leave  me  in  the  dark, but  come  again 

And  stick  to  me  as  long  as  there  is  light ! 
Yet,  Shadow,  as  good  friends  have  oAen  done, 
You  've  never  stepped  between  me  and  the  sun ; 

But  ready  still  to  back  me  I  have  found  you — 
Although,  indeed,  youVe  fond  of  changing  sides; 

And,  while  I  never  yet  could  get  around  you, 
Where'er  I  walk,  my  Shadow  with  me  glides! 

That  you  should  leave  me  in  the  dark,  is  meet 
Enough,  there  being  one  thing  to  remark — 

Light  calls  ye  forth, yet,  lying  at  my  feet, 
I  'm  keeping  you  forever  in  the  dark ! 


POOR  TOM. 

Therk's  a  new  stone  now  in  the  old  churchyard, 

And  a  few  withered  flowers  enwreath  it; 
Alas !  for  the  youth,  by  the  fates  ill-starr*d, 

Who  sleeps  in  his  shroud  beneath  it : 
Poor  Tom !  poor  Tom  ! 
In  his  early  day  to  be  pluck'd  away. 

While  the  sunshine  of  life  was  o*er  him. 
And  naught  but  the  light  of  a  gladdening  ray 

Beamed  out  on  the  road  before  him. 
Poor  Tom ! 

All  the  joy  that  love  and  affection  sheds, 

Seemed  to  fling  golden  hope  around  him. 
And  the  wannest  hearts  and  the  wisest  heads 
Alike  to  their  wishes  found  him. 
Poor  Tom !  poor  Tom ! 
He  is  sleeping  now  'neath  the  willow  bough. 

Where  the  low-toned  winds  are  creeping. 
As  if  TO  bewail,  so  sad  a  tale, 

While  the  eyes  of  the  night  are  weeping. 
Poor  Tom ! 
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Oh,  the  old  churchyard,  with  its  new  white  s 

Now  I  love,  though  I  used  to  fear  It ; 
And  I  linger  oft  mid  its  tombs  alone. 

For  a  strange  charm  draws  me  near  it. 

Poor  Tom  !  poor  Tom  ! 

We  were  early  friends-— oh,  time  still  tends 

All  the  links  of  our  love  to  sever ! 
And  alas !  time  breaks,  bnt  never  mends. 

The  chain  that  it  snaps  forever ! 
Poor  Tom!  poor  Tom  ! 

In  the  old  churchyard  we  have  wandered  of 

Lost  in  gentle  and  friendly  m using; 
And  his  eye  was  Ught,  and  his  words  were 

Soul  with  soul,  as  we  roved,  infusing. 

Poor  Tom !  poor  Tom ! 

And  we  wonder'd  then,  if,  when  we  were  m 

Aught  in  life  could  our  fond  thoughts  smoi 
But  alas !  again — we  dreamed  not  when 

Death  should  tear  us  from  each  other. 
Poor  Tom ! 

On  the  very  spot  where  the  stone  now  staiK 

We  have  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  willow, 
With  a  life-warm  clasp  of  each  other*s  hami 

And  this  breast  has  been  his  pillow. 
Poor  Tom !  poor  Tom ! 
Now  poor  Tom  lies  cold  in  the  churchyanl  < 

And  his  place  may  be  filled  by  others ; 
But  he  still  lives  here  with  a  firmer  hold. 

For  our  souls  were  twined  like  brothers. 
Poor  Tom ! 

There's  a  new  stone  now  in  the  old  churchy 

And  a  few  withered  flowers  enwreath  it; 
Alas !  for  the  youth  by  the  fates  ill-starr*d. 

Who  sleeps  in  his  shroud  beneath  it : 
Poor  Tom !  poor  Tom ! 
In  his  early  day  to  be  plucked  away. 

While  the  sunshine  of  life  was  o*er  him, 
And  naught  but  the  light  of  a  gladdening  r 

Beamed  out  on  the  road  before  htm. 
Poor  Tom ! 


CHARLES   T.   BROOKS. 


[Born,  1818.] 


T*HC  Reyerend  Chables  T.  Brooks  was  born 
n  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 
1813;  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1832; 
•ompleted  his  theological  preparation  in  1835;  and 
wnB  itettled  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  the 
pmator,  in  the  beginning  of  1 837.  His  first  poetical 
pablicationwas  a  translation  of  Schiller's  *<  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  printed  anonymously  in  Providence  in 
1838.  Translations  of  *'  Mary  Stuart"  and  ««Th6 
Hf  aid  of  Orleans"  were  made  in  a  year  or  two  afler, 
bat  remain  yet  in  manuscript  About  the  date  of 
these  laist,  he  commenced  versions  of  Jean  Paul 
Richtee's  "Levana,"  «*Jubel  Senior,"  and  "Ti- 
tan," which  have  been  since  completed.  In  1842 
be  published  in  Boston,  in  Mr.  Ripley's  series  of 
*  Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature,"*  a  volume  of 
■■•  Soiiga  and  Ballads,  from  the  German,"  of  Un- 
UAKD,  Korner,  Burger,  and  others.    In  1845  he 


published  a  *«  Poem  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College;"  in  1847, 
<*  Homage  of  the  Arts,"  from  Schiller,  with  mis- 
cellaneoub  gleanings  from  other  German  poets ;  in 
1848,  <»  Aquidncck  and  other  Poems,"  embracing 
a  **  Poem  on  the  hundreth  Anniversary  of  the  Red- 
wood Library ;"  in  1853  the  small  collection  called 
«  Songs  of  Field  and  Flood,"  and  in  the  same  year 
a  volume  of  "German  Lyrics,"  the  principal  piece 
in  which  is  that  of  Anastasius  Gru5,  (count  von 
AcERSPERG,)  entitled  **  The  Ship  Cincinnatus,"re- 
presenting  an  American  vessel  with  the  figure>head 
of  the  noble  Roman,  sailing  home  from  Pompeii 
Mr.  Brooks  has  made  himself  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  spirit  of  German  literature,  and 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  most  of  his  at- 
tempts to  reproduce  it  in  English.  His  original 
poems  are  chaste  and  elegant,  equally  mode«t  in 
design  and  successful  in  execution. 


"ALABAMA."t 

Brftsed  and  bleeding,  pale  and  weary, 

Onward  to  the  South  and  West, 
Through  dark  woods  and  deserts  dreary. 

By  relentless  foemen  pressed. 
Came  a  tribe  where  evening,  darkling. 

Flushed  a  mighty  river's  breast; 
And  they  cried,  their  faint  eyes  sparkling, 

•<  Alabama!     Here  we  rest!" 

By  the  stem  steam-demon  hurried, 

Far  from  home  and  scenes  so  blest ; 
By  the  gloomy  care-dogs  worried. 

Sleepless,  houseless,  and  distressed, 
Days  and  nights  beheld  me  hieing 

Like  a  bird  without  a  nest, 
Till  I  hailed  thy  waters,  crying, 

«•  Alabama!     Here  I  rest!" 

Oh !  when  life's  last  sun  is  blinking 

In  the  pale  and  darksome  West, 
And  my  weary  frame  is  sinking. 

With  its  cares  and  woes  oppressed. 
May  I,  as  I  drop  the  burden 

From  my  sick  and  fainting  breast, 
Cry,  beside  the  swelling  Jordan, 

"Alabama !     Here  I  rest !" 

*  Another  volome  from  the  Oemuin  poets  in  this  excel- 
lent seritfn  is  by  Johx  S.  Bwiqut,  a  translator  of  Undred 
scliolarship  and  genius. 

t  Th«re  is  a  tradiUon,  that  a  tribe  of  Indians,  deftated 
and  hard  pressed  by  a  mcnre  powerfVil  Ibe,  reached  in  their 
fllpht  a  river,  where  their  chief  set  up  a  staff  and  exclaimed, 
«  Alabama!'*  a  word  meaning,  "  Here  we  zest,**  which  firom 
that  time  became  the  rirer*s  name. 


TO  THE  MISSISSIPPL 


Majestic  stream !  along  thy  banks, 

In  silent,  stately,  solemn  ranks, 

'I'he  forests  stand,  and  seem  with  pride 

To  gaze  upon  thy  mighty  tide ; 

As  when,  in  olden,  classic  time. 

Beneath  a  soil,  blue,  Grecian  clime, 

Bent  o'er  the  stage,  in  breathless  awe. 

Crowds  thrilled  and  trembled,  as  they  saw 

Sweep  by  the  pomp  of  human  life. 

The  sounding  flood  of  passion^s  strife. 

And  the  great  stream  of  history 

Glide  on  before  the  musing  eye. 

There,  row  on  row,  the  gazers  rise; 

Above,  look  down  the  arching  skies; 

O'er  all  those  gathered  multitudes 

Such  deep  and  voiceful  silence  broods, 

Metliinks  one  mighty  heart  I  hear 

Beat  high  with  hope,  or  quake  with  fear; — 

£*en  so  yon  groves  and  forests  seem 

Spectators  of  this  rushing  stream. 

In  sweeping,  circling  ranks  they  rise. 

Beneath  the  blue,  overarching  skies; 

They  crowd  around  and  forward  lean. 

As  eager  to  behold  the  scene — 

To  sec,  proud  river!  sparkling  wide, 

The  long  procession  of  thy  tide, — 

To  stand  and  gaze,  and  feel  with  thee 

All  thy  unuttered  ecstasy. 

It  seems  as  if  a  heart  did  thrill 

Within  yon  forests,  deep  and  still. 

So  sofl  and  ghost-like  is  the  sound 

That  stirs  their  solitudes  profound. 
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**  OUR  COUNTRY— RIGHT  OR  WRONG." 

«*OrR  country — right  or  wrong!" — 

That  were  a  traitor's  Rong — 
Let  no  true  patriot's  pen  such  words  indite ! 

Who  loves  his  native  land, 

Let  him,  with  heart,  voice,  hand. 
Say,  "Country  or  no  country:  speed  the  right!" 

"Our  country — right  or  wrong!" — 

O  Christian  men!  how  long 
Shall  He  who  bled  on  Calvary  plead  in  vain ! 

How  long,  unheeded,  call 

Where  War*8  gajih'd  victims  fall, 
While  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  mourn  the  slain! 

"Our  country — right  or  wrong!" — 

O  man  of  God  be  strong ! 
Take  God*s  whole  armor  for  the  holy  fray ; 

Gird  thee  with  truth ;  make  right 

Thy  breastplate ;  in  the  might 
Of  God  stand  steadfast  in  the  evil  day  ! 

«  Our  country — right  or  wrong  !" 

Each  image  of  the  throng 
Of  ghastly  woes  that  rise  upon  thy  sight, 

O  let  it  move  thy  heart, 

Man  !  man !  whoe'er  thou  art. 
To  say, "  God  guide  our  struggling  country  right !" 


A  SABBATH  MORNING,  AT  PETTA- 
'  QUAMSCUTT. 

The  Sabbath  breaks — how  heavenly  clear ! 

Is  it  not  always  Sabbath  here? 

Such  deep  contentment  seems  to  brood 

0*er  hill  and  meadow,  field  and  flood. 

No  floating  sound  of  Sabbath-bell 

Comes  mingling  here  with  Ocean's  swell; 

No  rattling  wheels,  no  trampling  feet. 

Wend  through  the  paved  and  narrow  street 

To  the  strange  scene  where  sits  vain  pride 

With  meek  devotion,  side  by  side. 

And  surely  here  no  temple-bell 

Man  needs,  his  quiet  thoughts  to  tell 

When  he  must  rest  from  strife  and  care, 

And  own  his  God  in  praise  and  prayer. 

For  doth  not  nature's  hymn  arise. 

Morn,  noon,  and  evening,  to  the  skies  ? 

Is  not  broad  Ocean's  face — the  calm 

Of  inland  woods — a  silent  psalm  ? 

Ay,  come  there  not  from  earth  and  sea 

Voices  of  choral  harmony. 

That  tell  the  peopled  solitude 

How  great  is  God, — how  wise, — how  goodi 

In  Ocean's  murmuring  music  swells 

A  chime  as  of  celestial  bells 

The  birds,  at  rest  or  on  the  wing. 

With  notes  of  angel-sweetness  sing. 

And  insect-hum  and  breeze  prolong 

The  bass  of  Nature's  grateful  song, 

Is  not  each  day  a  Sabbath  then, 

A  day  of  rest  for  thoughtful  men  ? 

No  idle  Sabbath  Nature  keeps. 

The  God  of  Nature  never  sleeps; 

And  in  this  noontide  of  the  year, 


This  pensive  pause.  I  seem  to  bear 
God  say:  **  O  man  !  wouldVt  thou  be  bk 
Contented  work  is  Sabbath  resL" 


SUNRISE  GN-THE  SEA-COAST 


It  was  the  holy  hour  of  dawn : 
By  hands  invisible  withdrawn. 
The  curtain  of  the  summer  ni^ht 
Had  vanished ;  and  the  morning  light. 
Fresh  from  its  hidden  day-springs,  threw 
Increasing  glory  up  the  blue. 
Oh  sacred  balm  of  summer  dawn. 
When  odors  from  the  new-mown  lawn 
Blend  with  the  breath  of  sky  and  sea; 
And,  like  the  prayers  of  sanctity, 
Cro  up  to  Him  who  reigns  above, 
An  incense-oflering  of  love! 

Alone  upon  a  rock  I  stood. 
Far  out  above  the  ocean-flood. 
Whose  vast  expanse  before  roe  lay, 
Now  silver- white,  now  leaden -gray. 
As  o'er  its  face,  alternate,  threw 
The  rays  and  clouds  their  varying  hoe. 

I  felt  a  deep,  expectant  hash 
Through  nature,  as  the  g^-owing  flush 
Of  the  red  Orient  seemed  to  teU 
The  approach  of  some  great  spectacle. 
O'er  which  the  birds,  in  heaven's  far  heig 
Hung,  as  entranced,  in  mute  delight 
But  when  the  Sun,  in  royal  state. 
Through  his  triumphal  golden  gate, 
Came  riding  forth  in  majesty 
Out  from  the  flecked  eastern  sky, 
As  comes  a  conqueror  to  his  tent ; 
And,  up  and  down  the  firmament. 
The  captive  clouds  of  routed  night. 
Their  garments  fringed  with  golden  light, 
Bending  around  the  azure  arch. 
Lent  glory  to  the  victor's  march ; 
And  when  he  flung  his  blazing  glance 
Across  the  watery  expanse, — 
Methought,  along  that  rocky  coast. 
The  foaming  waves,  a  crested  hoct. 
As  on  their  snowy  plumes  the  beams 
Of  sunshine  fell  in  dazzling  gleams. 
Thrilled  through  their  ranks  with  wild  de 
And  clapped  their  hands  to  hail  the  sight, 
And  sent  a  mighty  shout  on  high 
Of  exultation  to  the  sky. 

Now  all  creation  seemed  to  wake; 
Each  little  leaf  with  joy  did  shake ; 
The  trumpet-signal  of  the  breeze 
Stirred  all  the  ripples  of  the  seas* 
Each  in  its  gambols  and  its  glee 
A  living  creature  seemed  to  be ; 
Like  wild  young  steeds  with  snowy  mam 
The  white  waves  skimmed  the  liquid  plai 
Glad  Ocean,  with  ten  thousand  eyes. 
Proclaimed  its  joy  to  earth  and  skies; 
From  earth  and  skies  a  coontleas  throng 
Of  happy  creatures  swelled  the  aong; 
Praise  to  the  Conquerer  of  night ! 
Praise  to  the  King  of  Life  and  Light! 


C.   p.  CRANCH. 


[Bora,  int.] 


tndfather  of  Mr.  Cbanch  was  Judge 
C RANCH,  of  Quinby,  Massachusetts, 
nd mother  Maey  Smith,  a  sister  of  the 

fifKt  President  Adams.  His  father, 
ce  William  Cbanch,  of  Washington, 
Miss  Greenleaf,  one  of  whose  sisters 
ife  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicogra- 
nother  the  wife  of  Judge  Dawes,  father 
lor  of  **  Athenia  of  Damascus,"  &c. 
Ncu  the  younger  removed  to  the  District 
•ia  in  1794,  and  Curistopuer  Pease 
as  bom  in  Alexandria,  on  the  eighth  of 
13.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  the 
ide  of  the  Potomac,  but  in  1826  the 
led  in  W^ashington,  and  two  years  aiter- 
mtered  Columbian  College,  where  he 
ited  in  1831.  Having  decided  to  enter 
y  of  the  Unitarian  church,  he  now  pro- 
Da  mbridge,  where  he  passed  three  years 
lity  school  connected  with  Harvard  Col- 
1 1834  became  a  licentiate.  He  did  not 
vhere  as  a  pastor,  but  preached  a  consi- 
e  in  Peoria,  Illinois;  Richmond,yirginia; 
aine ;  Washington,  and  other  places, 
lually  withdrew  from  the  clerical  pro- 
id  finally,  about  the  year  1842,  deter- 
levote  himself  entirely  to  painting,  for 
had  shown  an  early  predilection  and 
led  talents.  He  was  never  a  regular 
y  one  artist,  but  received  friendly  assist- 

Mr.  DuRAND  and  others,  and  always 
th  enthusiasm  from  nature.  In  Octo- 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  de 
*  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  and  from  this 
il  1847  resided  principally  in  New  York, 
iduous  practice  of  his  art,  in  which  he 
rapid  improvement.  He  now  proceeded 
here  for  two  or  three  years  he  was  an 
9  and  successful  student  in  the  galle- 
iroduced  many  fine  original  landscape 
[n  1853  he  went  a  second  time  to  £u- 
las  since  made  his  home  in  Paris.    His 


course  as  an  artist  has  been  marked  by  a  strict 
regard  to  truth  and  nature,  and  he  ranks  among 
the  first  of  our  landscape  painters.  A  taste  for 
music  is  also  one  of  his  strong  characteristics,  and 
has  been  carefully  cultivated. 

Mr.  Cranch  was  associated  with  Gxobgi  Rip- 
let,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, and  others  of  the  school  of  *«  Boston  transcend- 
entalists,"  as  a  writer  for  "The  Dial,"  and  some 
of  his  earliest  and  best  lyrical  effusions  appeared  in 
that  remarkable  periodical.  In  1854  he  published 
in  Philadelphia  a  small  volume  of  his  «<  Poems," 
which  was  sharply  reviewed  by  old-&shioned  cri- 
tics ;  but  it  was  not  addressed  to  them :  <*  Him  we 
will  seek,"  the  poet  says, 

"  and  none  but  him, 
Whose  Inward  sense  hath  not  grown  dfan; 
Whose  soul  is  steeped  In  Nature's  tlnct, 
And  to  the  UniTersal  llnkt : 
Who  loTes  the  beauteoos  Infinite 
With  deep  and  erer  new  delight, 
And  oarrieth,  where'er  he  goes. 
The  inborn  sweetness  of  the  rose^ 
The  perfame  as  of  Pandiae— 
The  talisman  above  all  price — 
The  optic  glass  that  wins  from  ftr 
The  meaning  of  the  utmost  star — 
The  key  that  opes  the  golden  doors 
Where  earth  and  heaTen  have  piled  their  stores 
The  magic  ring,  the  enchanter's  wand-~ 
The  title-deed  to  Wonder-land— 
The  wisdom  that  o'erlooketh  senae^ 
The  clairvoyant  of  Innooenee." 

And  the  class  who  saw  themselves  reflected  in  these 
lines,  and  many  others  too,  discovered  merits  as  de- 
cided as  they  are  peculiar  in  Mr.  Craxch*8  poetry. 
He  has  imagination  as  well  as  fancy,  great  poetic 
sensibility,  and  a  style  that  despite  abundant  con- 
ceits is  very  striking  and  attractive.  He  has  pub- 
lished no  second  collection  of  his  poems,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  an  occasional  writer,  and  from  time 
to  time  gives  the  public  specimens  of  his  abilities 
through  the  columns  of  *<The  Tribune/'  or  i 
favorite  magazine. 


BEAUTY. 

where  docs  beauty  dwell  1 
>on  the  dance,  where  ladies  bright 
i  moving  in  the  light  [flowers, 

s  and  of  lamps ;  with  music  and  with 
-ed  on  the  joyous  hours ; 
fairest  bosoms 

ippily  beneath  the  winter-rose's  blossoms; 
id  it  is  well : 
}uth  hath  its  time — 
y  hearts  will  merrily  chime, 
forms  were  fair  to  see, 
32 


The  tones  were  sweet  to  the  ear ; 
But  there 's  beauty  more  rare  to  me— 
That  beauty  was  not  here. 

I  stood  in  the  open  air. 

And  gazed  on  nature  there. 

The  beautiful  stars  were  over  my  head. 

The  crescent  moon  hung  o'er  the  west; 
Beauty  o'er  river  and  hill  was  spread, 

Wooing  the  feverish  soul  to  rest; 
Beauty  breathed  in  the  summer-breeze^ 
Beauty  rock'd  the  whispering  trees, 
Waa  mirror'd  in  the  sleeping  billow, 
Was  bending  in  the  aw%i}\a%'si^&\«si^ 
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Flooding  the  skies,  bathing  the  earth. 
Giving  all  lovely  things  a  birth: 
All — all  was  fair  to  see — 

All  was  sweet  to  the  ear: 
But  there 's  beauty  more  fair  to  me — 

That  beauty  was  not  here. 

I  sat  in  my  room  alone. 

My  heart  began  a  tone 

Its  soothing  strains  were  such 

As  if  a  spirit's  touch 

Were  visiting  its  chords. 

8oon  it  gather'd  words, 

Pouring  forth  its  feelings, 

And  its  deep  revealings : 

Thoughts  and  fancies  came 

With  their  brightening  flame. 

Truths  of  deepest  worth 

Sprang  embodied  forth — 

Deep  and  solemn  mysteries, 

Spiritual  harmonies, 
And  the  &ith  that  conquers  time 
Strong,  and  lovely,  and  sublime. 

Then  the  purposes  of  life 
Stood  apart  from  vulgar  strife. 
Labour  in  the  path  of  duty 
Gleam'd  up  like  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Beauty  shone  in  self-denial. 
In  the  sternest  hour  of  trial — 
In  a  meek  obedience 
To  the  will  of  Providence — 
In  the  lofty  sympathies 
That,  forgetting  selfish  ease. 
Prompted  acts  that  sought  the  good 
Of  every  spirit : — understood 
The  wants  of  every  human  heart, 
£ager  ever  to  impart 
Blessings  to  the  weary  soul 
That  hath  felt  the  better  world's  control. 

.Here  is  beauty  such  as  ne'er 
Met  the  eye  or  charm 'd  the  ear. 
.In  the  soul's  high  duties  then  I  felt 
That  the  loftiest  beauty  ever  dwelt. 


MY  THOUGHTS. 

Mavt  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me 

In  my  lonely  musing ; 
And  they  drift  so  strange  and  swift, 

There 's  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow,  for  to  leave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

When  they  come,  they  come  in  flocks, 

As,  on  glancing  feather. 
Startled  birds  rise  one  by  one. 

In  autumnal  weather. 
Waking  one  another  up 

From  the  sheltering  heather. 

Some  so  merry  that  I  laugh. 
Some  are  grave  and  serious, 

-Some  so  trite,  their  least  approach 
Is  enough  to  weary  us : 

Others  flit  like  midnight  ghosto, 
.  Shrouded,  and  mysterious. 


There  are  thoughts  thmt  o'er  me  steal, 
Like  the  day  when  dawning ; 

Great  thoughts  wing'd  with  melody, 
Common  utterance  aooming^ 

Moving  in  an  inward  tune. 
And  an  inward  morning. 

Some  have  dark  and  droopinir  wiDgi, 

Children  all  of  sorrow ; 
Some  are  as  gay,  as  if  to-day 

Could  see  no  doady  morrow, 
And  yet  like  light  and  shade  they  ead 

Must  from  the  other  borrow. 

One  by  one  they  come  to  me 
On  their  destined  miaaion ; 

One  by  one  I  see  them  fmde 
With  no  hopeless  ▼ision ; 

For  they  've  led  me  on  a  Mep 
To  their  home  Elysian. 


THE  HOURS. 

Tbb  hours  are  viewless  angels, 

That  still  go  gliding  by. 
And  bear  each  minute's  record  op 

To  Him  who  sits  on  high ; 
And  we,  who  walk  among  them. 

As  one  by  one  departs. 
See  not  that  they  are  hovering 

Forever  round  our  hearts. 

Like  summer-bees,  that  hover 

Around  the  idle  flowers, 
They  gather  every  act  and  thought, 

Those  viewless  angel-hours; 
The  poison  or  the  nectar 

The  heart's  deep  flower-cups  yield, 
A  sample  still  they  gather  swift. 

And  leave  us  in  the  field. 

And  some  flit  by  on  pinions 

Of  joyous  gold  and  blue. 
And  some  flag  on  with  drooping  wingi 

Of  sorrow's  darker  hne ; 
But  still  they  steal  the  record. 

And  bear  it  fkr  away ; 
Their  mission-flight  by  day  or  night, 

No  magic  power  can  stay. 

And  as  we  spend  each  minute 

That  God  to  us  hath  given. 
The  deeds  are  known  before  His  throe 

The  tale  is  told  in  heaven. 
These  bee-like  hours  we  see  not, 

Nor  hear  their  noiseless  wings ; 
We  only  ieel,  too  oft,  when  flown. 

That  they  have  left  their  stings. 

So,  teach  me.  Heavenly  Father, 

To  meet  each  flying  hour. 
That  as  they  go  they  may  nol  abow 

My  heart  a  poison  flowar ! 
So,  when  death  brings  its  shadowy 

The  hours  that  linger  last 
Shall  bear  my  hopes  on  ai^gel-wiiif^ 

Unfetter'd  by  the  ] 
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ON  HEARING  TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

That  joyous  strain, 
Wake — wake  again ! 
)'er  the  dead  stillness  of  my  sotd  it  lingers. 
Ring  out,  ring  out 
The  mosic-shout ! 
hear  the  sounding  of  thy  flying  fingers, 
A'nd  to  my  soul  the  harmony 
Comes  like  a  freshening  sea. 

Again,  again! 

Farewell,  dull  pain ;  [quiver ; 

"hoQ  heart-ache,  rise  not  while  those  harp-strings 
Sad  feelings,  hence ! 
I  fed  a  sense 
»f  a  new  life  come  like  a  mshing  river 

Freshening  the  fountains  parched  and  dry 
That  in  my  spirit  lie. 

That  glorious  strain ! 
Oh !  from  my  brain 
mee  the  shadows  flitting  like  scared  ghosts! 
A  light,  a  light 
Shines  in  to-night 
ound  the  good  angels  trooping  to  their  posts — 
And  the  black  cloud  is  rent  in  twain 
Before  the  ascending  strain. 

It  dies  away — 
It  will  not  stay — 
o  sweet — so  fleeting.    Yet  to  me  it  spake 
Strange  peace  of  mind 
I  could  not  find 
efore  that  triumph-strain  the  silence  brake. 
So  let  it  ever  come  to  me 
With  an  undying  harmony. 


STANZAS. 

Thouqht  is  deeper  than  all  speech ; 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought  : 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

W^hat  unto  themselves  was  taught 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils : 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen  : 

All  our  deep  communing  fiiils 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known : 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet : 

We  ara  columns  left  alone, 
Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

liike  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
Far  apart,  though  seeming  near, 

In  our  light  we  scattered  lie ; 
All  is  thus  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 

But  a  babbling  summer  stream  ! 
What  our  wise  philosophy 

But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  1 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scattered  stars  of  thought^ 
Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taagfat, 


Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  fount  which  gave  them  birth, 
And  by  inspiration  led 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth; 

We,  like  parted  drops  of  rain. 
Swelling  till  they  meet  and  run, 

Shall  be  all  absorbed  again. 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 


MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLL 

OH,still  sweet  summer  days!  Ob,  moonlight  nights, 

After  so  drear  a  storm  how  can  ye  shine ! 
Oh,  smiling  world  of  many-hued  delights, 

How  canst  thou  'round  our  sad  hearts  still  entwine 
The  accustomed  wreaths  of  pleasure!  How,  oh  Day, 
Wakest  thou  so  full  of  beauty !    Twilight  deep. 
How  diest  thou  so  tranquilly  away ! 

A  nd  how,ohNight,bring'st  thou  the  sphere  of  sleep. 
For  she  is  gone  from  us — gone,  lost  forever — 

In  the  wild  billows  swallowed  up  and  lost — 
Gone,  full  of  love,  life,  hope,  and  high  endeavor, 

Just  when  we  would  have  welcomed  her  the  most 

Was  it  for  this— oh,  woman,  true  and  pure, 

Tbat  life  thro'  shade  and  light  had  form'd  thy  mind 
To  feel,  imagine,  reason,  and  endure-— 

To  soar  for  truth,  to  labour  for  mankind  ? 
Was  it  for  this  sad  end  thou  borest  thy  part 

In  deeds  and  words  for  struggling  Italy r^ 
Devoting  tby  large  mind  and  larger  heart 

That  Rome  in  later  days  might  yet  be  firee  ? 
And,  from  that  home  driven  out  by  tyranny, 

Didst  turn  to  see  thy  fatherland  once  more, 
Bearing  affection's  dearest  ties  with  thee — 

And  as  the  vessel  bore  thee  to  our  shore, 
And  hope  rose  to  fulfilment — on  the  dock 

When  friends  seem'd  almost  beckoning  unto  thee: 
Oh,  God !  the  fearful  storm — the  splitting  wreck — 

The  drowning  billows  of  the  dreary  sea ! 

Oh,  many  a  heart  was  stricken  dumb  with  grief, 

We  who  had  known  thee  here — had  met  thee  there 
Where  Rome  threw  golden  light  on  every  leaf 

Life's  volume  turned  in  that  enchanted  air — 
Oh,  friend !  how  we  recall  the  Italian  days 

Amid  the  Cauar's  ruined  palace  halls — 
The  Coliseum  and  the  fresco^  blazo 

Of  proud  St  Peter's  domo— the  Sistine  walls — 
Tbe  lone  Campagna  and  the  village  green— 

The  Vatican — ^the  music  and  dim  light 
Of  gorgeous  temples — statues,  pictures,  seen 

With  thee :  those  sunny  days  return  so  bright, 
Now  thou  art  gone !     Thou  hast  a  fiiirer  world 

Than  that  bright  clime.  The  dreams  that  fiU'd  thee 
Now  find  divine  completion,  and,  unfurl'd.     There 

Thy  spirit  wings,  find  out  their  own  high  sphere. 

Farewell!  thought-gifiod,  noble-hearted  one! 

We,  who  have  known  thee,  know  thou  art  not  lost ; 
The  sur  that  set  in  storms  still  shines  upon 

The  o'enhadowing  cloud,  and  when  we  sorrow 
In  the  blue  spaces  of  God's  firmament       [most, 

Beams  out  with  purer  light  than  we  have  known. 
Above  the  tempest  and  tha  '<f(\li\a3&«DX  ^ 

Of  those  w\io  wec^  Viift  xaiSIvuicA  ^^X.Na  ^^^^ 
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The  Tuckerxax  family  is  of  German  origin, 
and  the  name  ia  still  common  in  the  states  of  Ger- 
many, where,  however,  it  is  spelled  with  a  double  n. 
In  a  history  of  the  country  of  Braunselweig  and 
Luneberg,  by  William  Haxsxantt,  published 
in  Luneberg  in  1827,  allusion  is  made  to  one  of 
the  kindred  of  the  TrcKsaxANs  in  America,  Ps- 
TiR  TcrcKKBXAir,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ridda^hausen.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  chapter  in  1621,  and  at  the 
same  time  held  the  appointment  of  superintendent 
or  court  preacher  at  Wolfenbuttill.  By  the  moth- 
er's side,  Mr.  Tuckermatt  is  of  Irish  descent 
The  name  of  his  mother's  family  is  Kbatiho.  In 
Macaulat's  recent  history  he  thus  speaks  of  one 
of  her  ancestors,  as  opposing  a  military  deputy 
of  James  II.,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
English  in  Ireland,  in  1686:  "On  all  questions 
which  arose  in  the  privy  council,  Ttrconitel 
showed  similar  violence  and  partiality.  JoHir 
KsATiiTo,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a 
man  distinguished  for  ability,  integrity,  and  loyal- 
ty, represented  with  great  mildness  that  perfect 
equality  was  all  that  the  general  could  reasonably 
ask  for  his  own  churcli."  Mr.  Tcckermah  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerxa^, 
a  memoir  of  whom  has  recently  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  is  generally  known  and  honoured 
as  the  originator  of  the  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  an 
institution  of  Christian  benevolence  and  eminent 
utility.  His  mother  was  also  related  to  and  partly 
educated  with  another  distinguished  Unitarian  cler- 
gyman, Joseph  Stevexs  Buckmixster,  whose 
memory  is  yet  cherished  in  Boston  by  all  lovers 
of  genius  and  character. 

Mr.  TucKKRXAjr  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the 
twentieth  of  April,  1813.  After  preparing  for  col- 
lege, the  state  of  his  health  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and  seek  a  milder 
climate.  In  September,  1833,  he  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Havre,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Paris, 
proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  the 
ensuing  summer.  In  the  spring  after  his  return 
he  gave  the  results  of  his  observation  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Italian  Sketch- 
Book,"  of  which  a  third  and  considerably  augment- 
ed edition  appeared  in  New  York  in  1849.  Mr. 
TucKBRMAX  resumed  and  for  a  time  prosecuted 
his  academical  studies,  but  again  experiencing  the 
injurious  effects  of  a  sedentary  life  and  continued 
mental  application,  he  embarked  in  October,  1837, 
fur  the  Mediterranean ;  visited  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  and  after  a  winter^s  resi- 
dence in  Palermo,  crossed  over  to  the  continent 
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The  winter  of  1838  he  pasard  chieflv  in  TU 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in'the  cw 
the  ensuing  summer.  In  1839  he  published 
bcl,  or  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage,'*  in  which,  and 
guise  of  a  romance,  he  gives  many  iotfi 
descriptions  and  reflections  incident  to  a  t 
Sicily.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  Lend 
1 846.  In  1 845  he  fi  nished  his  "  Thougfati « 
Poets,"  in  which  he  has  discussed  the  chars 
tics  of  the  chief  masters  of  modem  song, 
work  has  passed  through  several  editioo&  In 
he  gave  to  the  press  his  **  Artist  Life,  orSb 
of  eminent  American  Painters ;"  in  1849,  *• 
racteristics  of  Literature,  illustrated  by  the  Gi 
of  Distinguished  Men ;"  in  1850,  •<The  Opdo 
and  a  "  Life  of  Commodore  Talbot  ;"  in  I 
a  second  series  of  **  Characteristics  of  Literati 
in  1853  "The  Diary  of  a  Dreamer,"  "A  M 
rial  of  GREENOUGH,"and  «MenUl  Portraits;' 
in  1854,  "A  Month  in  England."  A  cdls 
of  his  "  Poems"  appeared  in  1851,  but  it  embi 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  he  bad  pobli 
in  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Tuckerman's  poems  are  in  a  great  n 
of  measures ;  they  are,  for  the  roost  part,  n 
sions  of  graceful  and  romantic  sentiment,  Ni 
often  fruits  of  his  reflection  and  illustrauoBf  ( 
taste.  The  little  piece  called  «*  Mary"  »  adel 
ful  echo  of  emotions  as  common  as  culture  of 
and  refinement  of  feeling ;  and  among  bis  w 
are  some  very  pleasing  examples  of  this  kb 
writing.  In  these  works  he  has  occasionally 
injustice  to  his  own  fine  powers  by  the  car 
ncss  with  which  he  has  adopted  ^miliar  i 
images,  and  forms  of  expression,  from  other  wi 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  poetic  prindpl 
author  of  an  Essay  on  American  Poetry  whi( 
pearcd  in  1841,  observes: 

*^  He  who  looks  on  Lake  Qeorge.  and  sees  Uw  son  i 
Mackinaw,  or  listens  to  th«  grand  araafe  ot  a  storm 
vested,  for  a  time,  of  a  portion  of  tba  alKqr  of  kit  m 
The  alteration  Mr.  Tuckebmaiv  makes  ii 
paraphrase  of  this  in  his  highly-finished  pr 
tion,  *•  The  Spirit  of  Poetry/'  published  three 
afterwards,  is  unquestionably  an  improvemi- 
**  Who  that  ha*  rocked  npon  Lake  Qerrge'u  tt«lrt. 

When  its  clear  ripples  in  the  aiooaUi(tat  g\U«  . 

And  who  Niagara's  lorcliness  has  known, 

The  rainbow  dladom,  the  emerald  sono. 

Nor  felt  thy  spell  each  baser  tbooght  eoatrol* 
Hypercritical  readers  may  ftmcy  that  the  { 
maticsl  relations  of  the  last  word  of  the  si 
line  here  copied  demand  that  it  shoald  be  w 
glides/,  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  sub 
tion  of  **  Niagara"  for  «  a  storm"  renders  th 
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ar  more  national,  since  atorms  may  occur 
lere  (except  in  Egypt),  while  the  grand  cata- 
an  orchestrion  of  whose  sonorous  music  we 
1  fortunate  monopoly.     The  change  made 
ine  from  JoHNSox,  which  Mr.  Tuckerman 
uoes  into  the  next  page  of  this  elegant  poem, 
it,  perhaps,  be  so  easily  defended : 
To  raUe  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart," 
le  by  him  to  read, 
ixalt  the  mind  and  renorate  the  heart.'* 
It"  is  possibly  a  better  word  than  "raise," 
le  poet  doubtless  substituted  *<  renovate''  for 
id"  from  an  erroneous  impression  that  it  is 


from  the  more  immediate  vocabulaiy  of  common 
life,  and  hence  to  be  preferred  on  the  principles 
announced  by  Mr.  Wordsworth;  but  though 
those  useful  industrials  who  attempt  to  obliterate 
the  evidences  of  age  in  our  seedy  habiliments,  fre- 
quently display  in  conspicuous  letters  the  verb 
*«  renovate*'  upon  their  signboards,  it  should  not  be  . 
forgotten  that  they  intend  by  it  a  larger  promise 
than  that  of  simply  "  mending,"  as  Mr.  Tucker- 
man seems  to  suppose. 

Of  Mr.  Tuckermam's  character  as  an  essayist, 
some  more  particular  observations  may  be  found 
in  my  "  Prose  Writers  of  America."  He  has  re- 
sided for  several  years  in  the  city  of  New  York* 


GIOVANNI.* 

T  shade  has  fallen  this  loved  threshold  o'er 
out  glad  presage  never  crossed  before  1 
through  the  past  does  startled  memory  range, 
shrink  to  meet  the  desolating  change  1 
ed  is  the  dwelling,  cold  the  hearthstone  now. 
se  glow  plays  not  upon  thy  manly  brow : 
ordial  grasp  of  hands  the  pleading  eye, 
■ttered  talk  the  faintly  smothered  sigh, 
ooks  intent  to  solve,  respond,  or  cheer, 
s  wan  from  pain,  ours  agonized  with  fear; 
land  philosophy  and  genial  wit, 
t  round  this  group  instinctively  to  flit, 
uttered  prayers,  the  stillness  of  dismay 
ead  suspense  exhaust  the  winter  day. 
keenest  pang  humanity  can  feel 
3  in  that  hour  of  nature's  mute  appeal, 
aned  expression  to  its  last  eclipse, 
speech  gprew  palsied  on  thy  frigid  lips ; 
bought  and  love  before  the  parting  sigh, 
erged  and  flickered  in  thy  glazing  eye. 
artist-friend,  whose  triumph  thou  believed 
ame  ordained  or  genius  had  achieved, 
ched  by   the  form,  now  stilled  in  death's 

embrace, 
e  with  dim  eyes  thy  lineaments  to  trace. 
;  can  it  be  V  our  hearts  bewildered  cried, 
Bt  he,  the  idol  of  this  home,  has  died  ?" 
leaf  o'er  which  in  calm  delight  he  hung, 
plaintive  rhyme  that  trembled  trom  his  tongue, 
honored  efligies  so  fondly  sought, 
LOse  who  conquered  in  the  realm  of  thought, 
elements  of  life — these  all  are  here, 
more  than  these— the  loved-ones  round  the 

bier, 
whose  g^y  hair  with  daily  joy  he  crowned, 
who  in  him  fraternal  guidance  found. 


)HH  W.  FaA50i8,  jr.,  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  and 
&ble  JOHX  W.  Fkaxcis,  M.D.,  LL.  D.  of  New  York, 
m  the  twentieth  of  Janoary,  1855,  of  typhus  fever, 
ht  on  by  extreme  devotion  to  medical  studies  and 
lance  upon  the  poor.  He  was  a  youth  of  rare  pro- 
ind  great  aoccnnplishments;  and  perhaps  there  was 
anotlier  occasion  when  one  so  young  received  the 
'«  of  fiinoral  honours  from  so  large  and  distinguisb- 
assemblage  as  that  which  accompanied  his  remains 
Thomas's  Church,  where  approiMiate  services  were 
kcted  in  a  very  impressive  manner  by  Dr.  Hawks,  an 
nooal  friend  of  the  Ikmlly. 


When  up  the  aisle  familiar  to  thy  tread. 
Moved  the  long  train  by  white-robed  pastors  led, 
And  at  the  altar,  where  thou  oft  hast  bowed, 
We  tearful  knelt,  and  laid  thee  in  thy  shroud ; 
When  those  deep  tones  on  which  with  youthful 

pride. 
For  wisdom's  banquet  thou  so  well  relied. 
Breathed  the  last  prayer  that  mortal  rites  delay. 
In  faltering  accents  o'er  thy  senseless  clay ; 
The  sternest  wept,  and  even  worldly  men 
Felt  the  poor  refuge  of  ambition  then. 
The  Christmas  garlands  still  with  verdure  hung. 
The  temple  where  thy  funeral  hymn  was  sung, 
And  as  it  echoed,  like  a  holy  spell. 
The  blest  assurance  of  a  short  farewell, 
A  flood  of  sunshine  broke  upon  our  sight, 
And  wreathed  the  mourners  with  supernal  light; 
In  golden  mists  the  peaceful  cadence  died, 
And  Nature  hailed  what  Faith  has  prophesied  I 
Ah !  might  Grief  nestle  in  this  sacred  air. 
Shielded  from  view  and  unprofaned  by  care ! 
How  grates  the  discord  of  the  teeming  street, 
The  rush  of  steeds,  and  tramp  of  busy  feet ; 
How  vain  the  stir,  how  pitiless  the  glare. 
To  those  who  sorrow's  aching  badges  wear ! 
Yet  even  here  our  brother's  worth  appears, 
To  fill  with  honour  his  remembered  years; 
In  yonder  pile* — the  wretch's  last  retreat, 
Where  Charity  and  Science  nobly  meet. 
With  steadfast  heart,  with  love-inspired  brain. 
And  patient  zeal,  he  ministered  to  pain. 
Welcome  the  vistas  of  the  hills  and  sea, 
Whose  pure  enchantments  ever  solaced  thee, 
As  from  the  city's  strife  our  dark  array. 
Emerged  to  meet  the  forest  and  the  bay : 
There  is  a  balm  in  Nature's  open  face 
That  over  anguish  casts  a  soothing  grace ; 
The  winds  mourn  with  us,  and  the  £iding  day 
Serenely  whispers — all  must  pass  away ; 
Each  herb  and  tree  with  promise  are  imbued. 
Withered  to  bloom,  despoiled  to  be  renewed ; 
From  every  knoll  a  boundless  void  we  see. 
So,  love  bereft,  appears  the  world  to  thee: 
Here  where  the  portals  of  the  East  arise, 
And  falls  the  earliest  greeting  from  the  skies. 
Our  heavy  burden  in  the  earth  we  lay. 
Far  heavier  that  our  hearts  must  bear  away ! 

♦  'n»a  li«^  Xw^L  TL(N^\a\. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND. 

TBBOueH  the  warm  noontide,  I  htve  roam'd 
Where  Cksar's  palace-ruins  lie, 

And  in  the  Forum's  lonely  waste 
Oft  listened  to  the  night-wind*s  sigh. 

I  \e  traced  the  moss-lines  on  the  walls 
That  Venice  conjured  from  tlie  sea, 

And  seen  the  Colosseum^s  dust 
Before  the  breeze  of  autumn  flee. 

Along  Pompcii*8  lava-street. 

With  curious  eye,  I  'vc  wandered  lone. 
And  maric'd  Segesta*s  temple-floor 

With  the  rank  weeds  of  ages  grown. 

I've  clamber'd  £tna*8  hoary  brow, 

And  sought  the  wild  Cunipagna*s  gloom ; 

I've  hail'd  Geneva's  azure  tide. 

And  snatch'd  a  weed  from  Vi boil's  tomb. 

Why  all  unsated  yearns  my  heart 
To  seek  once  more  a  pilgrim  shrine! 

One  other  land  I  would  ex})lore — 
The  sacred  fields  of  Palestine. 

Oh,  for  a  glance  at  those  wild  hills 

That  round  Jerusalem  arise  ! 
And  one  sweet  evening  by  the  lake 

That  gleams  beneath  Judca's  skies! 

How  anthem-like  the  wind  must  sound 
In  meadows  of  the  Holy  Laud — 

How  musical  the  ripples  break 
Upon  the  Jordan's  moonUt  strand ! 

BehoU  the  dew,  like  angels'  tears. 
Upon  each  thorn  is  gleaming  now, 

Blest  emblems  of  the  crown  of  love 
There  woven  for  the  Suflfcrer's  brow. 

Who  does  not  sigh  to  enter  Nain, 

Or  in  Capernaum  to  dwell ; 
Inhale  the  breeze  from  Galilee, 

And  rest  beside  Samaria's  well  1 

Who  would  not  stand  beneath  the  spot 
Where  Bethlehem's  star  its  vigil  kept  ? 

List  to  the  plash  of  Siloa's  pool, 

And  kiss  the  ground  where  Jesus  wept? 

Gethsemane  who  would  not  seek, 

And  pluck  a  hly  by  the  way  ? 
Through  Bethany  devoutly  walk. 

And  on  the  mount  of  Olives  pray  1 

How  dear  were  one  repentant  night 

Where  Mart's  tears  of  love  were  shed ! 

How  blest,  beside  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
One  hour's  communion  with  the  dead ! 

What  solemn  joy  to  stand  alone 

On  Calvary's  celestial  height ! 
Or  kneel  upon  the  mountain-slope 

Once  radiant  with  supernal  light ! 

I  cannot  throw  my  staff  aside, 
Nor  wholly  quell  the  hope  divine 

That  one  delight  awaits  me  yet — 
A  pilgrimage  to  Palestine. 


TO  AN  ELM. 

Bratxlt  thy  old  arms  fling 
Their  countleas  pennons  to  the  iScJ^  «f  a 

And,  like  a  sylran  king. 
Their  panoply  of  green  still  proudly  weae 

As  some  rude  tower  of  old. 
Thy  massive  trunk  still  rears  its  mgged  fc 

With  limbs  of  giant  mould, 
To  battle  sternly  with  the  winter  storm. 

In  Nature's  mighty  (ane. 
Thou  art  the  noblest  arch  beneath  the  sky 

How  long  the  pilgrim  train 
That  with  a  benison  have  pass*d  thee  br ! 


Lone  patriarch  of  the  wood ! 
Like  a  true  spirit  thou  dost  freely  rise, 

Of  fresh  and  dauntless  mood. 
Spreading  thy  branches  to  the  open  akiei* 

The  locust  knows  thee  well. 
And  when  the  summer-days  his  notes  prok 

Hid  in  some  leafy  cell. 
Pours  from  thy  world  of  green  his  drowsy  i 

Oft,  on  a  mom  in  spring. 
The  yellow-bird  will  seek  thy  waring  sfiraj 

And  there  securely  swing. 
To  whet  his  beak,  and  pour  his  blithesoms  1 

How  bursts  thy  monarch  wail. 
When  sleeps  the  pulse  of  Nature's  huoyaiit 

And,  bared  to  meet  the  gale. 
Wave  thy  old  branches,  eager  for  the  strife ! 

The  sunset  often  weaves 
Upon  thy  crent  a  wreath  of  splendour  nn, 

While  the  fresh -murmuring  leaves 
Fill  with  cool  sound  the  evening's  sultiy  so; 

Sacred  thy  roof  of  green 
To  rustic  dance,  and  childhood's  gamboU  btt 

Gay  youth  and  age  serene 
Turn  with  famiUar  gladness  onto  thee. 

O,  hither  should  we  roam. 
To  hear  Truth's  herald  in  the  lofty  shade ; 

Beneath  thy  emerald  dome 
Might  Freedom's  champion  fitly  draw  his  Ik 

With  blessings  at  thy  feet. 
Falls  the  worn  peasant  to  his  noontide  rest; 

Thy  verdant,  calm  retreat 
Inspires  the  sad  and  soothes  the  troubled  bre 

When,  at  the  twilight  hour. 
Plays  through  thy  tressil  crown  the  son's  last  gl 

Under  thy  ancient  bower 
The  schoolboy  comes  to  sport,  the  hard  to  di 

And  when  the  moonbeams  fiill 
Through  thy  broad  canopy  upon  the  graa% 

Making  a  fairy  hall. 
As  o'er  the  award  the  flitting  shadows  psss 

Then  lovers  haste  to  thee. 
With  hearts  that  tremble  like  that  ahilliaf  f^ 

To  them,  O  brave  old  tiea. 
Thou  art  Joy's  shrine— a  tempie  ot  dsl^ktl 
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MARY. 

though  the  name  k  old  and  oft  repeated, 
it  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now, 
le  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have  greeted — 
it  though  'tis  hallow'd  by  a  poet's  tow  ? 
iT  love  the  rose,  and  yet  its  blooming 
fiimiliar  rapture  to  the  eye ; 
>n  bright  star  we  hail,  although  its  looming 
after  age  has  lit  the  northern  sky. 

ry  beams  o*er  troubled  billows  stealing, 
arden  odours  to  the  desert  blown, 
ms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 
patriot  music  or  affection's  tone — 
thus,  for  aye,  the  name  of  Mart  spoken 
ips  or  tex^  with  magic-like  control, 
urse  of  present  thought  has  quickly  broken, 
stirr'd  the  fountains  of  my  inmost  souL 

reetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 
fairest  trophies  of  the  limner*8  fame, 
fond  fancy,  Mart,  seem  to  borrow 
stial  halos  from  thy  gentle  name : 
redan  artist  glean*d  from  many  faces, 
in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined, 
e  I  counted  o'er  dear  woman's  graces 
brm  the  Mart  of  my  ardent  mind. 

arvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal — 
inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be — 
nciful  springs  ever  from  the  real, 
Vphrodits  rose  from  out  the  sea. 
miled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day, 
far  land  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  1 
!  presence  now  is  my  delight  away  ! 
i  angela  must  the  same  bless*d  title  own. 

spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  flying, 
It  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await, 
le  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing, 
all  unknown — in  trust  I  bide  my  fate ; 
one  blessing  I  might  crave  from  Heaven, 
ould  be  that  Mart  should  my  being  cheer, 
o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  life  is  riven, 
ny  dear  household  word,  and  my  last  accent 
here. 


YOU  CALL  US  INCONSTANT." 

all  us  inconstant — you  say  that  we  cease 
>mage  to  pay,  at  the  voice  of  caprice  ; 
'e  dally  with  hearts  till  their  treasures  are  ours, 
9  drink  the  sweets  from  a  cluster  of  flowers ; 
noment's  refreshment  at  love's  fountain  stay, 
turn,  with  a  thankless  impatience,  away. 

link  you,  indeed,  we  so  cheerfully  part 
lopes  that  give  wings  to  the  o'erwearied  heart, 
irow  round  the  future  a  promise  so  bright 
ife  seems  a  glory,  and  time  a  delight! 
our  pathway  forlorn  can  we  banish  the  dove, 
ield  without  pain  the  enchantments  of  love  ? 

now  not  how  chill  and  relentless  a  wave 
tion  will  cast  o'er  the  soul  of  the  brave— 
leenly  the  clear  rays  of  duty  will  beam, 
tartia  the  heart  from  its  passionate  dream, 


To  tear  the  fresh  rose  firom  tiie  garland  of  youth. 
And  lay  it  with  tears  on  the  altar  of  truth  t 

We  pasa  from  the  presence  of  beauty,  to  think- 
As  the  hunter  will  pause  on  the  precipice  brink — 
**  For  MK  shall  the  bloom  of  the  gladsome  and  fair 
Be  wasted  away  by  the  fetters  of  care  1 
Shall  the  old,  peaceful  nest,  for  my  sake  be  forgot. 
And  the  gentle  and  free  know  a  wearisome  lot  t 

**  By  the  tender  appeal  of  that  beauty,  beware 
How  you  woo  her  thy  desolate  fortunes  to  ahare ! 
O  pluck  not  a  lily  so  sheltcr'd  and  sweet, 
And  bear  it  not  off*  from  its  genial  retreat. 
Enrich'd  with  the  boon  thy  existence  would  be. 
But  hapless  the  fate  that  unites  her  to  thee !" 

Thus,  dearest,  the  spell  that  thy  graces  entwinod, 
No  fickle  heart  breaks,  but  a  resolute  mind ; 
The  pilgrim  may  turn  from  the  shrine  with  a  smile. 
Yet,  believe  me,  his  bosom  is  wrung  all  the  while. 
And  one  thought  alone  lends  a  charm  to  the  past — 
That  lus  love  conquer'd  selfishness  nobly  at  last 


GREENOUGH'S  WASHINGTON. 

Tai  quarry  whence  thy  form  majestic  sprung 

Has  peopled  earth  with  grace, 
Heroes  and  gods  that  elder  bards  have  sung, 

A  bright  and  peeriess  race ; 
But  from  its  sleeping  veins  ne'er  rose  before 

A  shape  of  loftier  name 
Than  his,  who  Glory's  wreath  with  meekness  wore. 

The  noblest  son  of  Fame. 
Sheathed  is  the  sword  that  Passion  never  itain'd ; 

HLb  gaze  around  is  cast. 
As  if  the  joys  of  Freedom,  newly-gain'd, 

Before  his  vision  pass'd ; 
As  if  a  nation's  shout  of  love  and  pride 

With  music  fiU'd  the  air, 
And  his  calm  soul  was  lifted  on  the  tide 

Of  deep  and  grateful  prayer ; 
As  if  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  life 

To  fancy  sweetly  came. 
With  scenes  of  patient  toil  and  noble  atrifii, 

Undimm'd  by  doubt  or  shame ; 
As  if  the  lofty  purpose  of  his  soul 

Expression  would  betray — 
The  high  resolve  Ambition  to  control. 

And  thrust  her  crown  away ! 
Oh,  it  was  well  in  marble  firm  and  white 

To  carve  our  hero's  form. 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fight, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whose  matchless  truth  has  made  his  name  divine. 

And  human  freedom  sure. 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  earth's  dearest  ahrine. 

While  man  and  time  endure ! 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there, 

Beneath  the  dome  he  blest ; 
Let  meaner  spirits  who  its  councils  share. 

Revere  that  silent  guest ! 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow, 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  he  points  above^ 

Renew  the  i^a\xvc)>!%  -^o^X 
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ALONE  ONCE  MORE. 

Atoirv  once  more ! — but  with  such  tieep  emotion, 

Waking  to  life  a  thnumnd  hopes  and  fears. 
Such  wild  distrust — such  absolute  devotion, 

My  bosom  seems  a  dreary  lake  of  tears : 
Tears  that  stem  manhood  long  restrainM  from  gu*h- 

As  mountains  keep  a  river  from  the  sea,    [ing, 
Until  8pring*s  floods,  impetuous'y  rushing, 

Channel  a  bed,  and  set  its  waters  free ! 
"UTjat  mockery  to  all  true  and  earnest  feeling. 

This  fatal  union  of  the  false  and  fair ! 
Eyes,  lips,  and  voice,  unmeasured  bliss  revealing. 

With  hearts  whose  lightness  filU  us  with  despair ! 
O  God !  some  sorrows  of  our  wondrous  being 

A  patient  mind  can  partly  clear  away ; 
Ambition  cools  when  fortune*s  gifts  are  fleeing, 

And  men  grow  thoughtful  round  a  brother's  clay ; 
But  to  what  end  this  waste  of  noble  passion  t 

This  wearing  of  a  truthful  heart  to  dust — 
Adoring  slaves  of  humour,  praise,  or  fashion. 

The  vain  recipients  of  t  boundless  trust  ? 
Come  home,  fond  heart,  cease  all  instinctive  plead- 
As  the  dread  fever  of  insane  desire,  [ing, 
To  some  dark  gulf  thy  warm  affections  leading, 

When  love  must  longsurvive,though  faith  expire! 
Though  wonted  glory  from  the  earth  will  vanish, 

And  life  seem  desolate,  and  hope  beguile, 
Lovers  cherishM  dream  learn  steadfastly  to  banish, 

Till  death  thy  spirit's  conflict  reconcile ! 


SONNETS. 


What  though  our  dream  is  broken  t     Yet  again 

Like  a  familiar  angel  it  shall  bear 
Consoling  treasures  for  these  days  of  pain, 

Such  as  they  only  who  have  grieved  can  share ; 
As  unhived  nectar  for  the  bee  to  sip,         [brings. 

Lurks  in  each  flower-cell  which  the  spring-time 
As  music  rests  upon  the  quirt  lip. 

And  power  to  soar  yet  lives  in  folded  wings — 
So  let  the  \o\e  on  which  your  spirits  glide 

Flow  deep  and  strong  beneath  its  bridge  of  sighs. 
No  shadow  resting  on  the  latent  tide 

Whose  heavenward  current  bafllcs  human  eyes. 
Until  we  stand  upon  the  holy  shore. 
And  realms  it  prophesied  at  length  explore  ! 

IT.     COrRAGR    AND    PATIKNCE. 

CouBAOs  and  patience  !  elements  whereby 

My  soul  shall  yet  her  citadel  maintain, 
Baflied,  perplex'd,  and  struggling  oft  to  fly. 

Far,  far  above  tliis  realm  of  wasting  pain — 
Come  with  your  still  and  banded  vigour  now. 

Fill  my  sad  breast  with  energy  divine, 
Stamp  a  firm  thought  upon  my  aching  brow, 

Make  my  impulsive  visions  wholly  thine  ! 
Freeze  my  pent  tears,  chill  all  my  tender  dreams. 

Brace  my  weak  heart  in  panoply  sublime, 
Till  dwelling  only  on  tby  martyr  themes, 

And  turning  from  the  richest  lures  of  time, 
Love,  like  an  iceberg  of  the  polar  deep. 
In  adamantine  rest  is  laid  asleep ! 


III.    ALL    HSABTS    AKX    JTOT    BIILOTA 

All  hearts  are  not  disloyal :  let  thy  trurf 

Be  deep,  and  clear,  and  all-oonfiding  ilil 
For  though  Love's  fruit  tarn  on  the  lipi  to 

She  ne*er  betrays  her  child  to  lastmgill: 
Through  leagues  of  desert  most  the  piJgrin 

Ere  on  his  gaze  the  holy  torreti  rise; 
Through  the  long,  sultry  day  the  stream  ma 

Ere  it  can  mirror  twilight's  porple  skies. 
Fall  back  unscathed  from  contact  with  the 

Keep  thy  robes  white,  thy  spirit  bold  aw 
And  calmly  launch  Affection's  bark  again. 

Hopeful  of  golden  spoils  rescrred  for  the 
Though  lone  the  way  as  that  already  trad. 
Cling  to  thine  own  integrity  and  Goi» ! 


IT.     LIKK    A    FAIK   8XA. 

LiKK  the  fair  sea  that  laves  Italians  strand. 

Affection's  flood  is  tideless  in  my  breast; 
No  ebb  withdraws  it  from  the  chosen  land, 

Haven*d  too  richly  for  enamour'd  quest: 
Thus  am  I  faithful  to  the  Tanish'd  grace 

Embodied  once  in  thy  sweet  form  and  nt 
And  though  love's  charm  no  more  illnmesth 

In  Memory's  realm  her  olden  pledge  I  di 
It  is  not  constancy  to  haunt  a  shrine 

From  which  devotion's  lingering  spark  ha 
Insensate  homage  only  wreaths  can  twine 

Around  the  pulseless  temples  of  the  deai 
Thou  from  thy  better  self  hast  madly  flowi 
While  to  that  self  allegiance  still  I  ^ 


T.   TRSKDOX. 

Frkedom  !  beneath  thy  banner  I  was  bom 

Oh  let  me  share  thy  full  and  peifcct  li£s! 
Teach  me  opinion's  slavery  to  soom. 

And  to  be  free  from  passion's  bitter  strife 
Free  of  the  world,  a  self-dependent  soul 

Nourish'd  by  lofty  aims  and  genial  truth, 
And  made  more  free  by  Love's  serene  oont 

The  spell  of  Iwauty  and  the  hopes  of  yu 
The  lil>erty  of  Nature  let  me  know, 

Caught  from  her  mountains,  groves^  and  < 
streams, 
Her  starry  host,  and  sunset's  purple  glow. 

That  woo  the  spirit  with  celestial  dreams 
On  Fancy's  wing  exultingly  to  soar, 
Till  life's  harsh  fetters  clog  the  heart  no  mc 


VI.   DBSOLATIOSr. 

Trtxk  ye  the  desolate  must  live  apart. 

By  solemn  vows  to  convent-walls  confin 
Ah  !  no ;  with  men  may  dwell  the  cloister'd 

And  in  a  crowd  the  isolated  mind ; 
Tearless  behind  the  prison-bars  of  fiile. 

The  world  sees  not  how  sorrowful  they  i 
Gazitig  so  fondly  through  the  iron  grate. 

Upon  the  promised,  yet  forL'idden  land ; 
Patience,  the  shrine  to  which  their  bleeding 

Day  after  day,  in  voiceless  penance  tarn 
Silence,  the  holy  cell  and  calm  retreat 

In  which  unseen  their  meek  devotions  bi 
Life  i%  to  them  a  vigil  that  none  aharo, 
Their  hopes  a  sacrifice,  their  love  a  ^nymk 
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ka  louth  wind  hath  its  halm,  the  sea  its  cheer, 
And  autamn  woods  their  bright  and  myriad  hues ; 
Thine  is  a  joy  that  love  and  faith  endear, 
And  awe  subdues : 
Iw  wave-to8s*d  seamen  and  the  harvest  crew. 
When  on  their  golden  sheaves  the  quivering  dew 

Hangs  like  pure  tears— all  fear  beguile, 
I  glancing  from  their  task  to  thy  maternal  smile ! 
The  mist  of  hilltops  undulating  wreathes. 
At  thy  enchanting  touch,  a  magic  woof. 
And  curling  incense  fainter  odour  breathes, 
jid  in  transparent  clouds  hangs  round  the  vaulted 
Huge  icebergs,  with  their  crystal  spires      [roo£ 

Slow  heaving  from  the  northern  main, 
Like  frozen  monuments  of  high  desires 
Destined  to  melt  in  nothingness  again — 
Float  in  thy  mystic  beams. 
As  piles  aerial  down  the  tide  of  dreams  I 

A  sacred  greeting  falls 
With  thy  mild  presence  on  the  ruin*d  fane, 
lolamns  time-sUin'd,  dim  frieze,  and  ivied  walls, 
As  if  a  fond  delight  thou  didst  attain 

To  mingle  with  the  Past, 
nd  o'er  her  trophies  lone  a  holy  mantle  cast! 
Along  the  billow's  snowy  crest 
Thy  beams  a  moment  rest, 
Sid  then  in  sparkling  mirth  dissolve  away ; 
Through  forest  boughs,  amid  the  witherM  leaves, 
Thy  light  a  tracery  weaves, 
^nd  on  the  mossy  clumps  ito  rays  fantastic  play. 
With  thee,  ethereal  guide. 
What  reverent  joy  to  pace  the  temple  floor, 
And  watch  thy  silver  tide 
Ver  statue,  tomb,  and  arch,its  solemn  radiance  pour! 
Like  a  celestial  magnet  thou  dost  sway 

The  untamed  waters  in  their  ebb  and  flow, 
The  maniac  raves  beneath  thy  pallid  ray, 
And  poet'i  visions  glow. 
Madonna  of  the  stars !  through  the  cold  prison-grate 
Thou  stcalest,  like  a  nun  on  mercy  bent, 

To  cheer  the  desolate,  [spent ! 

And  usher  in  Griefs  tears  when  her  mute  pang  is 
I  marvel  not  that  once  thy  altars  rose 
Sacred  to  human  woes. 
And  nations  deem'd  thee  arbitress  of  Fate, 
To  whom  enamor'd  virgins  made  their  prayer, 
Or  widows  in  their  first  despair. 
And  wistful  gazed  upon  thy  queenly  sUt^, 
As,  with  a  meek  assurance,  gliding  by, 

In  might  and  beauty  unelate. 
Into  the  bridal  chambers  of  the  sky ! 
And  less  I  marvel  that  Endymion  sigh'd 

To  yield  his  spirit  unto  thine, 
And  felt  thee  soul-allied. 
Making  his  being  thy  receptive  shrine ! 

A  lofty  peace  is  thine !— the  tides  of  life 
Flow  gently  when  thy  soothing  orb  appears, 
And  Passion's fever'd  strife  [spheres! 

From  thy  chaste  glow  imbibes  the  calmness  of  the 
O  twilight  glory !  that  doth  ne'er  awake 
Exhausting  joy,  but  evenly  and  fond 
Allays  the  immortal  thirst  it  cannot  slake. 
And  heals  the  chafing  of  the  workaday  bond ; 


Give  me  Ihy  patient  spell ! — to  bear 

With  an  unclouded  brow  the  secret  pain 
(That  floods  my  soul  as  thy  pale  beams  the  air) 
Of  hopes  that  Reason  quells,  for  Love  to  wake  again! 


TA8S0  TO  LEONORA. 

Ir  to  love  solitude  because  my  heart 

May  undisturbed  upon  thy  image  dwell. 
And  in  the  worid  to  bear  a  cheerful  part 

To  hide  the  fond  thoughts  that  ito  pulses  swell ; 
If  to  recall  with  credulous  delight 

Affection's  faintest  semblances  in  thee. 
To  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek  at  night. 

And  start  in  anguish  that  it  may  not  be ; 
If  in  thy  presence  ceaselessly  to  know 

Delicious  peace,  a  feeling  as  of  wings, 
Content  divine  within  my  bosom  glow, 

A  noble  scorn  of  all  unworthy  things — 
The  quiet  bliss  that  fills  one's  natal  air. 

When  once  again  it  fans  the  wanderer's  brow. 
The  conscious  spirit  of  the  good  and  fair — 

The  wish  to  be  forever  such  as  now ; 
If  in  thy  absence  still  to  feel  thee  nigh. 

Or  with  impatient  longings  waste  the  day. 
If  to  be  haunted  by  thy  love-lit  eye — 
If  for  thy  good  devotedly  to  pray ; 

And  chiefly  sorrow  that  but  half  reveal'd 
Can  be  the  tenderness  that  in  me  lies, 

That  holiest  pleasure  must  be  all  conceal'd — 
Shrinking  from  heartless  scoff  or  base  surmise ; 
If,  as  my  being's  crowning  grace,  to  bless 

The  hour  we  recognised  each  other's  truth, 
And  with  calm  joy  unto  my  soul  confess 

That  thou  hast  realized  the  dreams  of  youth — 
My  spirit's  mate,  long  cherish'd,  though  unknown, 

Friend  of  my  heart  bestow'd  on  me  by  God, 
At  whose  approach  all  visions  else  have  flown 

From  the  vain  path  which  I  so  long  have  trod ; 
If  from  thy  sweet  caress  to  bear  new  life 

As  one  possess'd  by  a  celestial  spell, 
That  armeth  me  against  all  outward  strife, 

And  ever  breathes  the  watchword — all  is  well ; 
If  with  glad  firmness,  casting  doubt  aside. 

To  bare  my  heart  to  thee  without  disguise. 
And  yield  it  up  as  to  my  chosen  bride. 

Feeling  that  life  vouchsafes  no  dearer  prize ; 
If  thus  to  blend  my  very  soul  with  thine 

By  mutual  consecration,  watching  o'er 
The  hallowM  bond  with  loyalty  divine — 

If  this  be  love, — I  love  forevermore ! 


FROM  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

THE  LAW  OF  BEAUTY. 
Read  the  great  law  in  Beauty's  cheering  reign. 
Blent  with  all  ends  through  matter's  wide  domain ; 
She  breathes  Hope's  language,  and  with  boundless 
range  [change. 

Sublimes  all  forms,  smiles  through  each  subtle 
And  with  insensate  elemente  combined 
Ordains  their  constant  ministry  to  mind. 
The  breeze  awoke  to  waft  the  fcathet'd  «fc«A, 
And  the  c\ouA-foMTv\aMv% ^V^v^OaK«^^^»^^ 
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Upon  iu  many  errandi  might  have  flown, 
Nor  woke  one  river  song  or  forest  moan, 
Stirr'd  not  the  grasa,  nor  the  tall  grain  have  bent, 
Like  ahorelesa  billowi  tremuloualy  spent ; 
Frost  could  the  bosom  of  the  lake  have  glass'd, 
Nor  paused  to  paint  the  woodlands  as  it  pase'd ; 
The  glossy  seabird  and  the  brooding  dove 
Might  coyly  peck  with  twinkling  eye  of  love, 
Nor  catch  upon  their  downy  necks  the  dyea, 
So  like  the  mottled  hues  of  summer  skies : 
Mists  in  the  west  could  float,  nor  glory  wear, 
As  if  an  angePs  robes  were  streaming  there ; 
The  moon  might  sway  the  tides,  nor  yet  impart 
A  solemn  light  to  tranquillize  the  heart. 
And  leagues  of  sand  could  bar  the  ocean's  tfwell, 
Nor  yield  one  crystal  gleam  or  pearly  shelL 
The  very  sedge  lends  music  to  the  blast. 
And  the  thorn  glistens  when  the  storm  is  past; 
Wild  flowers  nestle  in  the  rocky  cleft, 
Moss  decks  the  bough  of  leaf  and  life  bereft, 
O'er  darkest  clouds  the  moonbeams  brightly  steal. 
The  rainbow's  herald  is  the  thunder's  peal ; 
Gay  are  the  weeds  that  strew  the  barren  shore. 
And  aiithcm-like  the  breaker's  gloomy  roar. 
As  love  o*or  sorrow  spreads  her  genial  wings 
The  ivy  round  a  fallen  column  clings, 
While  on  the  sinking  walls,  where  owlets  cry. 
The  weather  stains  in  tints  of  beauty  lie. 
The  wasting  elements  adorn  their  prey 
And  throw  a  pensive  charm  around  decay ; 
Thus  ancient  limners  bade  their  canvas  glow, 
And  group'd  sweet  cherubs  o'er  a  martyr's  wo* 


COLUMBUS. 

Hkroic  guide !  whose  wings  are  never  fiirl'd, 
By  thee  Spain's  voyager  sought  another  world ; 
What  but  poetic  impulse  could  sustain 
That  dauntless  pilgrim  on  the  dreary  maini 
Day  after  day  his  mariners  protest. 
And  gaze  with  dread  along  the  pathless  west ; 
Beyond  that  realm  of  waves,  untrack'd  before, 
Thy  fairy  pencil  traced  the  promised  shore. 
Through  weary  storms  and  faction's  flercer  rage. 
The  scofls  of  ingrates  and  the  chills  of  age. 
Thy  voice  renewed  his  earnestness  of  aim. 
And  whisper'd  pledges  of  eternal  fame ; 
Thy  cheering  smile  atoned  for  fortune's  frown. 
And  made  his  fetters  garlands  of  renown. 


FLORENCE. 

Pui5CEs,  when  softened  in  thy  sweet  embrace, 
Veam  for  no  conquest  but  the  realm  of  grace, 
And  thus  redeemed,  Lorenzo's  fair  domain 
Smiled  in  the  light  of  Art's  propitious  reign. 
Delightful  Florence !  though  the  northern  gale 
Will  sometimes  rave  around  thy  lovely  vale, 
Cun  I  forget  how  softly  Autumn  threw 
Beneath  thy  skies  her  robes  of  ruddy  hue, 
TLrough  what  long  days  of  balminess  and  peace, 
From  wintry  bonds  spring  won  thy  mild  release! 
Along  the  Arno  then  I  loved  to  pass. 
And  watch  the  violets  peeping  from  the  grass, 
Mark  the  gray  kine  each  chestnut  grove  between. 
Startle  the  pheasants  on  the  lawny  green, 


Or  down  long  Tutas  hail  the  mountain  bo 
Like  lofty  shrines  the  purple  clouds  bckv. 
Within  thy  halls,  when  Teil'd  the  Munj  r 
Marvels  of  art  await  the  ardent  gaae. 
And  liquid  worda  from  hpe  of  beauty  itsit 
With  social  joy  to  warm  the  stranger's  hi 
How  beautiful  at  moonlight's  haUow'd  ho 
Thy  graceful  bridges,  and  celestial  tower! 
The  girdling  hills  enchanted  seem  to  hang 
Round  the  fair  scene  when<x  modern  genioi 
O'er  the  dark  ranges  of  thy  palace  walls 
The  silver  beam  on  dome  and  cornice  &lb 
The  statues  clustered  in  thy  ancient  sqoaci 
Like  mighty  spirits  print  the  solemn  air; 
Silence  meets  beauty  with  unbroken  rrign, 
Save  when  invaded  by  a  choral  strain. 
Whose  distant  cadence  falls  upon  the  ear, 
To  fill  the  bosom  with  poetic  cheer ! 

POETRY  IMMORTAL. 

Fob  lame  life's  meaner  records  vainly  i 
While,  in  fresh  beauty,  thy  high  dreams  i 
Still  Vesta's  temple  throws  its  classic  shac 
O'er  the  bright  foam  of  Tivoli*s  cascade. 
And  to  one  Venus  still  we  bow  the  knee, 
Divine  as  if  just  issued  from  the  sea ; 
In  fancy's  trance,  yet  deem  on  nights  aoe 
We  hear  the  revels  of  the  fairy  queen. 
That  Dian's  smile  illumes  the  marble  fane 
And  Ceres  whispers  in  the  rustling  grain. 
That  Ariel's  music  has  not  died  away, 
And  in  his  shell  still  floats  the  Culprit  Fa] 
The  sacred  beings  of  poetic  birth 
Immortal  live  to  consecrate  the  earth. 
San  Marco's  pavement  boasts  no  doge*8  tn 
And  all  its  ancient  pageantry  has  fled ; 
Yet,  as  we  muse  beneath  some  dim  arcade, 
The  mind's  true  kindred  glide  from  ruin's ; 
In  every  passing  eye  that  sternly  beams 
We  start  to  meet  Uie  Shylock  <^  our  drean 
Each  maiden  form,  where  virgin  grace  is  si 
Crosses  our  path  with  Portia's  noble  mien 
While  Desdemona,  beauteous  as  of  yore. 
Yields  us  the  smile  that  once  entranced  the 
How  Scotland's  vales  are  peopled  to  the  he 
By  her  bold  minstrel's  necromantic  art ! 
Along  this  fern  moved  Jeannie's  patient  fe 
Where  hangs  yon  mist  rose  Ellangowan's 
Here  the  sad  bride  first  gave  her  love  a  too 
And  there  the  chief's  last  shout  of  trinmpli 
Beside  each  stream,  down  every  glen  they  i 
The  cherish'd  ofHtpring  of  creati%-e  song ! 
Long  ere  brave  Nelson  shook  the  Baltic  sh 
The  bard  of  Avon  hallow'd  Elsinore: 
Perchance  when  moor'd  the  fleet,  awaiting 
To  fix  the  battlers  terrible  array. 
Some  pensive  hero,  musing  oVr  the  deep, 
So  soon  to  fold  him  in  its  dreamless  sleep, 
Heard  the  Dane's  sad  and  self-communing 
Blend  with  the  water's  melancholy  moan, 
Recall'd,  with  prayer  and  awe-suspended  b 
His  wild  and  solemn  questionings  of  death 
Or  caught  from  land  Ophelia's  dying  song 
Swept  by  the  night-brseze  pUintirely  akni 
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(B«ra,  1814.] 


One  of  the  most  truly  Amorican  of  our  poets, 
'ibat  U,  one  of  tbo«e  whose  characteristics  are  most 
'directly  and  obviously  results  of  a  lifelong  fiimiliai^ 
ity  with  the  scenery,  traditions,  and  institutions 
of  our  own  country,  is  William  Hbnby  Cuyerl 
2Io8X£B,  of  Avon,  in  western  Mew  York.  His 
ISaiher,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  descended  from  a 
JVevir  England  family  which  had  furnished  many 
omincnt  names  to  the  bench  and, bar,  emigrated  at 
•n  early  period  from  Connecticut;  and  his  mater- 
Hal  ancestors  were  the  first  settlers  among  the  Sene- 
ca*, whose  language  he  learned  in  infancy  from  his 
mother's  lips,  and  whose  mythology  and  public  and 
private  life  he  has  understood  as  familiarly  as  if 
tl&ey  were  his  natural  inheritance.  He  was  born 
mJt  Avon,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1814,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Temple  Hill  Academy,  Geneseo,  of 
ipvhich  the  learned  Professor  C.  C.  Felton,  now 
of  Harvard  University,  was  the  principal,  and  at 
Geneva  College.  For  his  literary  productions  he 
had  already  received  the  honorary  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  from  Hamilton  College  and  the  Uni- 
-▼ersitj  of  Vermont,  before  it  was  conferred  in 
course  by  his  alma  mater.  He  subsequently  stu- 
died the  law,  in  the  ofllce  of  his  &thcr,  and  on 
being  admitted  to  practice  became  his  partner. 
7he  rank  he  has  held  in  his  profession  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  succeeded  the  late  Honorable 
J  DUN  Young  as  master  in  chancery. 

In  1836,  while  Wisconsin  was  still  in  almost 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Indians,  he  spent 
acme  time  in  that  territory,  and  for  several  months 
during  the  southern  border  war  of  1838  and  1839, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  married,  he  was  an  invalid  among  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida.     In  these  excursions  ho  had 
ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  Indian  charac- 
ter as  it  is  displayed  in  those  regions,  and  of  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  the  Iroquois. 

Mr.  HosMSB  began  to  write  verses  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  has  been  an  industrious  and  a  pro- 
lific author.  In  1830  he  composed  a  drama  en- 
titled «  The  Fall  of  Teouhseu."  His  first  publica- 
tion, except  contributions  to  the  journals  and  maga- 
xines,was  "The  Themes  of  Song,*'  containing  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  Unes;  this  appeared  in  1834, 
and  was  followed  by  "  The  Pioneers  of  Western 
New  York,"  in  1838;  "The  Prospecto  of  the 
Age,"  in  1841;  "Yonnondio,  or  the  Warriors  of 
the  Genesee,'*  m  1844 ;  "The  Months,"  in  1847 ; 
*•  Bird  Notes,"  "  Legends  of  the  Senecas,"  and 
*«  Indian  Traditions  and  Songs,"  in  1850;  and  a 
complete  collection  of  his  "  Poetical  Works,"  in 
two  volumes,  in  1853. 

The  longest  if  not  the  most  important  of  these 
productions  of  Mr.  Hosmbr  is  "  Yonnondio,"  a 
tale  of  the  French  domination  in  America  in  the 


seventeenth  century.  It  is  in  octo-syllabic  verse, 
occasionally  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
his  subject;  the  narrative  is  spirited  and  inter- 
esting; and  all  the  details  of  Indian  customs,  cos- 
tumes, superstitions,  and  character,  as  well  as  the 
delineations  of  external  nature,  studiously  correct 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  story,  that  no 
sufficient  cause  is  presented  for  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  principal  actors,  Db  Grai  :  a  quarrel  on  an 
unjust  imputation  afiTording  no  proper  ground  for 
his  leaving  France ;  generally,  however,  the  dra- 
matic proprieties  of  the  piece  are  as  well  preserved 
as  the  descriptive ;  and  it  abounds  with  picturesque 
touches  which  betray  a  very  careful  observation, 
and  unusual  felicity  in  coloring.  In  the  account 
of  an  Indian  march,  we  are  told : 

"  The  red-breast,  perch'd  in  arbour  green, 
8ad  minstrel  of  tlie  quiet  scene, 
While  singing,  Ibr  the  dying  sun. 
As  sings  a  broken-hearted  one, 
Rained  not  her  mottled  wing  to  fly. 
As  swept  those  silent  warriors  by ; 
The  woodcock  in  his  moist  retroat, 
Ueard  not  the  tailing  of  their  &«t ; 
On  his  dark  roost  the  gray  owl  slept; 
Time  with  his  driuu  the  partridge  kept; 
Nor  left  the  deer  his  watering- place^ 
8o  hushed,  so  noiseless  was  their  pace." 

In  a  similar  vein  is  the  following  finely  finished 
passage  describing  the  passage  of  an  Indian  maid- 
en through  the  valley  of  the  Genesee : 

"  Treading  upon  the  grassy  sod 
As  if  her  feet  with  moss  were  shod. 
Fled  on  her  errand,  Waic-kut-hat  ; 
Nor  paused  to  list  or  look  behind. 
While  groves,  of  outline  undefined, 

Bt>lbre  her  darkly  lay : 
Boldly  she  plunged  their  depth's  within  t 

Though  thorns  pierced  through  her  moccasin. 
And  the  black  clouds,  unseal'd  at  last, 
Diwharged  their  contents  thick  and  fjist. 
Drenching  her  locks  and  vesture  slight. 
And  blinding  with  large  dropa  her  sight 

**  The  grizsly  wolf  was  on  the  tramp 
To  gain  the  covert  of  his  lair; 
FiiTco  eyes  glared  on  her  from  the  swamp. 

As  if  they  asked  heremnd  there; 
The  feathered  hermit  of  the  dell 
Flew,  hooting,  to  his  oaken  cell; 
And  grape-Tines,  tied  in  leafy  coil 
To  gray-nrm'd  giants  of  the  soil, 
Bwung.  like  a  vessel's  loosen'd  shrouds. 
Drifting  beneath  a  bank  of  clouds. 
From  the  pines*  huge  and  quaking  cones 
Came  sobbing  and  unearthly  tones, 
Whilo  trunks  decayed,  of  measure  vast. 
Fought  for  the  last  time  with  the  blast. 
And  near  her  fell  with  crushing  roar, 
That  shook  the  cumbered  forest  floor." 

There  are  scattered  through  the  poem  passages 
of  reflection  in  their  way  not  less  credltahU  \jc^  \Sqa 
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tuthor.    These  linei,  from  the  Mventh  canto,  are 
excellent: 

'<  TtaoQ  pluntom,  military  flime ! 
How  long  will  Genial  land  thy  nama^ 
And  eortain  fiiatarea  from  the  sight, 

More  Ibal  th*n  thoee  Khoraraen'i  aear 
Hid  behind  Tell  of  aUTer  bright, 

Tempting  his  victim  to  draw  near? 
How  long  will  thy  misleading  lamp 

Through  regions  wrapped  in  smoke  and  flre» 
To  Slaughter's  oaTem,  red  and  damp, 

Guide  beardleas  boy  and  gray-haired  liref 
Up,  fearless  battlers  fbr  the  right. 
And  flood  old  groaning  earth  with  Ughtl 
Bid  nations  ponder  well  and  pause, 
"When  blade  corrupt  Ambition  draw*— 
Oh!  teach  the  world  that  Conquest  wean 
A  darker  brand  than  felon  bears; 
Prolific  fount,  firom  earliest  time, 
or  murder,  orphanage,  and  crime  I" 

In  a  preface  to  his  poems  relating  to  the  Indians, 
Mr.  HosMBR  reminds  us  of  the  extrordinary  ad- 
vantages he  has  enjoyed,  «by  their  campfires,  and 


in  their  eoancils,"  lor  becoming  aoqnaiBl 
their  characteristics  and  traditions,  and  d 
eloquently  the  auitableneaa  of  hts  theme  \ 
ical  treatment 

To  audi  poems,  however,  moat  mden 
apt  to  prefer  the  aimpler  efluaiona  in  a 
has  echoed  the  **  Notes  of  the  Birds,"  t 
ed  the  varying  phenomena  of  ^The  Moni 
these,  too,  he  has  faithfully  sabjected  h 
to  the  requirements  of  truth.  He  acroi 
his  task  of  description  by  felicities  in  select 
combination  from  nature.  An  Audubos 
CHAUX  would  search  in  vain  for  an  on 
plumage  or  foliage,  and  a  Colk  might 
finishing  touches  to  the  lights  and  sbai 
his  landscapes  from  the  poet*8  obsenratic 
mospheric  effects  or  the  changing  inflneu 
seasons. 

In  1854  Mr.  Hobxcr  remored  to  the 
New  York,  where  he  occupies  a  place  in 
tom-house. 


THE  IMMORTALITY  OP  GENIUS.* 

Language  provides  poor  symbols  of  expression 
When  roused  Imagination,  holding  rein, 

Sends  airy  forms  of  grace  in  vast  procession 
Across  the  poet's  brain. 

An  Orphic  tongue  would  be  too  weak  an  agent 
To  tell  the  tale  of  inspiration's  hour ; 

To  paint  an  outline  of  the  gorgeous  pageant, 
A  I'^TiAN  have  no  power. 

Hie  meagre  written  record  of  the  closet  [more 
Saves  but  a  few,  pale  glimmering  pearls — no 

When  the  lashed  waves  roll  inland  to  deposit 
Their  wealth  along  the  shore 

The  queen  of  Beauty  and  her  blushing  daughters 
In  Crathis  bathed — that  old  poetic  stream  — 

And  each  dark  ringlet  from  the  sparkling  waters 
Imbibed  an  amber  gleam. 

Thus  thoughts  that  send  and  will  send  on  forerer, 
From  the  dim  plains  of  long  ago,  a  light, 

Caught  from  Imagination's  golden  river 
Their  glow  divinely  bright. 

When  done  with  life,  its  fever,  din,  and  jostle, 

How  scant  and  poor  a  portion  after  all 
Of  Nature's  priest,  and  Art's  renowned  apostle 

Lies  hid  beneath  the  pall. 
Though  grazing  herd  and  hosts  with  clangmg  sabres 

Their  graves  forgotten  trample  rudely  o'er, 
To  tribes  and  nations,  through  their  crowning  la- 

They  speak  for  evermore.  [bora, 

Oh,  Genius !  dowered  with  privilege  immortal, 

Thus  from  the  wastes  of  time  to  stretch  thy  hand, 
And,  with  a  touch  unfold  the  glittering  portal 

Of  an  enchanted  land ! 
Death  knows  thee  not,tho'  long  ago  were  blended 

Thy  visible  forms  with  undistinguished  clay ; 
The  dead  are  they  whose  mission  here  is  ended — 

Thy  voice  is  heard  to-day. 

•  From  a  poem  on  «  The  Utility  of  Imagination.*' 


Heard  on  the  honeyed  lip  of  Julikt  mdi 
In  dreaming  Richabd's  cry  of  guilty  i 

In  shouts  that  rise  above  the  night-storm 
From  old  distracted  Leak  : 

Heard  in  the  organ-swell  of  Miltow  peal 
In  Gray's  elegaic  sorrow  for  the  past- 

In  flute-notes  from  the  muse  of  Spkxssb  i 
In  Drtden's  bugle's  blast : 

Heard  in  the  matchless  works  of  thy  crca 
Spreaking  from  canvas,  scroll,  and  marl 

In  those  deep  awful  tones  of  inspiratioa  ' 
That  baffle  death's  eclipse. 


THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  CLOSE 

Not  they  alone  work  faithfully  who  labor 
On  the  dull,  dusty  thoroughfare  of  life; 

The  clerkly  pen  can  vanquish,  when  the  s 
Is  useless  in  the  strife.  ' 

In  cloistered  gloom  the  quiet  man  of  lettei 
Launching  his  thoughts,  like  arrows  fr 

Oft  strikes  the  traitor  and  his  base  abettors. 
Bringing  their  grandeur  low. 

Armed  with  a  scroll,  the  birds  of  evil  omei 
That  curse  a  country,  he  can  scare  awa 

Or,  in  the  wake  of  error,  marshal  fbemen 
Impatient  for  the  fray. 

Scorn  not  the  sons  of  Song !  nor  deem  the 
Poor,  worthless  weeds  upon  the  shore  o 

Although  they  move  in  walks  retired  and ', 
They  have  their  tasks  sublime. 

When  tyrants  tread  the  hill-top  and  the  v 
Calling  the  birthright  of  the  brave  their 

Around  the  tomb  of  Liberty  they  rally. 
And  roll  away  the  stone  1 

*  From  «TlM  IdasL" 
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Oh  !  what  aecretf  are  revealed 
Tn  this  ancient  battle-field ! 
Round  are  acatt^d  skull  and  bone, 
Into  light  by  workmen  thrown 
"Who  across  this  valley  fair 
For  the  train  a  way  prepare. 
Pictures  brighten  thick  and  fast 
On  the  mirror  of  the  past; 
To  poetic  vision  plain 
Plume  and  banner  float  again; 
Round  are  mangled  bodies  lying, 
Some  at  rest,  and  others  dying— 
Thus  the  Swan-ne-ho-ont  greet 
Those  who  plant  invading  feet 
On  the  chase-ground  where  their  sirei 
I^ong  have  kindled  council-fires. 

Fragments  of  the  deadly  brand, 
Ikying  in  the  yellow  sand. 
With  the  fleur-de-lis  to  tell 
Of  the  Frank  who  clenched  it  well. 
When  his  race  encountered  here 
Tameless  chasers  of  the  deer— 
Arrow-head  and  hatchet-blade. 
War-club  broken  and  decayed. 
Belts  in  part  resolved  to  dust, 
Guu-locks  red  with  gnawing  rust 

Other  sounds  than  pick  and  spade. 
When  this  valley  lay  in  shade. 
Ringing  on  the  summer  air 
Scared  the  panther  from  his  lair; 
Other  sounds  than  axe  and  bar, 
Pathway  building  for  the  car, 
Buzzing  saw,  or  hammer-stroke, 
£cho  wild  from  slumber  woke, 
When  New  France  her  lilies  pale 
Here  unfolded  to  the  gale — 
Rifle-crack  and  musket-peal, 
Whiz  of  shaft  and  clash  of  steel — 
Painted  forms  from  cover  leaping, 
Crimson  swaths  through  foemen  reaping. 
While  replied  each  savage  throat. 
To  the  rallying  bugle-note, 
With  a  wolf-howl  long  and  loud. 
That  the  stoutest  veteran  cowed, 
Mingled  in  one  fearful  din 
Where  these  graves  are  crumbling  in. 

Busy  actors  in  the  fray 
Were  their  tenants  on  that  day ; 
But  each  name,  forgotten  long, 
Cannot  now  be  wove  in  song. 
They  had  wives,  perchance,  who  kept 
Weary  watch  for  them,  and  wept 
Bitter  tears  at  last  to  learn 
They  would  never  more  return ; 
And  in  hut  as  well  as  hall 
Childless  mothers  mourned  their  falL 
In  a  vain  attempt  they  died 
To  bring  low  Na-do-wa  pride, 
And  extend  the  Bourbon's  reign 
0*er  this  broad  and  bright  domain. 
When  the  whirlwind  of  the  fight 
Sunk  into  a  whisper  light. 
Rudely  opened  was  the  mould 
For  their  bodies  stiff  and  cold: 


Brush  and  leaves  were  loosely  piled 
On  their  grave-couch  in  the  wild. 
That  their  place  of  rest  the  foe. 
Drunk  with  blood,  might  never  know. 

When  the  settler  for  his  hearth. 
Cleared  a  spot  of  virgin  earth ; 
And  its  smoke-thread  on  the  breeze, 
Curled  above  the  forest  trees. 
Nor  memorial  sign,  nor  mound 
Told  that  this  was  burial  g^und. 
Since  this  bank  received  its  dead. 
Now  unroofed  to  startled  sight. 
With  its  skeleton*s  all  white. 
More  than  eightscore  years  have  fled. 
Gather  them  with  pious  care, — 
Let  them  not  He  mouldering  there. 
Crushed  beneath  the  grinding  wheel. 
And  the  laborer's  heavy  heel. 
Ah !  this  fractured  skull  of  man 
Nursed  a  brain  once  quick  to  plan. 
And  these  ribs  that  round  me  lie 
Hearts  enclosed  that  once  beat  high. 
Here  they  fought,  and  here  they  fell. 
Battle's  roar  their  only  knell. 
And  the  soil  that  drank  their  gore 
Should  embrace  the  brave  once  more. 


MENOMINEE  DIRGE. 

Ws  bear  the  dead,  we  bear  the  dead, 

In  robes  of  otter  habited, 

From  the  quiet  depths  of  the  greenwood  shade, 

To  her  lonely  couch  on  the  hill-top  made. 

There,  there  the  sun  when  dies  the  day 

Flings  mournfully  his  parting  ray  — 

In  vain  the  winds  lift  her  tresses  black — 

Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo,  Wa-was-te-nac  !• 

When  ploughs  tear  up  the  forest  floor. 

And  hunters  follow  the  deer  no  more, 

When  the  red  man's  council-hearth  is  cold 

His  glory,  like  a  tale  that's  told, 

Spare,  white  man !  spare  an  oak  to  wave 

Its  bough  above  the  maiden's  grave, 

And  the  dead  will  send  a  blessing  back — 

Ke-ton-ec-mi-coo,  Wa-was-te-nac! 

Another  race  are  building  fires 

Above  the  bones  of  our  buried  sires — 

Soon  will  the  homes  of  our  people  be 

Far  from  the  bright  Menominee ; 

But  yearly  to  yon  burial-place 

Some  mourning  band  of  our  luckless  race 

To  smooth  the  turf  will  wander  back — 

Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo,  Wa-was-te-nac ! 

On  the  wafting  wings  of  yesternight. 
The  soul  of  our  peerless  one  took  flight ; 
She  heard  a  voice  from  the  clime  of  souls, 
Sweeter  than  lays  of  orioles, 
Say,  **  Come  to  that  bright  and  blissful  land 
Where  Death  waves  not  his  skeleton  hand. 
Where  the  sky  with  storm  is  never  black" — 
Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo,  Wa-was-te  nac ! 
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W.  H.  C.  HOSMER. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

"  La  Rondlnena,  sopra  11  nldo  alleipv, 
Chntando  alutaTa  U  nnoTO  gtomo.** 
<<The  swallow  if  one  of  my  fliTorlta  blrda,  and  a  ilTml  of 
the  nlRhtingale;  for  be  gUdi  my  Miouof  leelng,  aa  Um 
other  does  my  sense  of  hearing.**— Sir  IL  Datt. 

Wabm,  cloudless  days  have  brought  a  blithe  new- 
comer, 

Beloved  by  young  and  old. 
That  twitters  oat  a  welcome  unto  summer, 

Arrayed  in  green  and  gold. 

With  sunlight  on  his  plume,  the  happy  swallow 

Is  darting  swiilly  by, 
As  if,  with  shaft  dismissed  by  bright  Apollo, 

His  speed  he  lain  would  try. 

Now  high  above  yon  steeple  wheels  the  rover, 

In  many  a  sportive  ring; 
Anon,  the  glassy  lakelet  skimming  over, 

He  dips  his  dusky  wing. 

Old  nests  yet  hang,  though  marred  by  winter's 
traces. 

To  rafter,  beam  and  wall. 
And  his  fond  mate,  to  ancient  breeding-places. 

Comes  at  his  amorous  call. 

Those  mud-built  domes  were  dear  to  me  in  child- 
hood, 
With  feathers  soft  inlaid ; 
Dearer  than  the  nests  whose  builders  in  the  wild- 
wood 
Were  birds  of  man  afraid. 

To  seedy  floors  of  bams  in  thought  I  wander, 
When  swallows  glads  my  sight. 

And  play  with  comrades  in  the  church-yard  yonder. 
Shut  out  from  air  and  light. 

The  «  guests  of  summer"  in  and  out  are  flying, 

Their  mansions  to  repair, 
W^hile  on  the  fragrant  hay  together  lying, 

Wo  bid  adieu  to  care. 

Bams  that  they  haunt  no  thunderbolt  can  shatter. 

Full  many  a  hind  believes; 
No  showers  that  bring  a  blighting  mildew  patter 

Upon  the  golden  sheaves. 

Taught  were  our  fathers  that  a  curse  would  follow. 

Beyond  expression  dread, 
The  cruel  farmer  who  destroyed  the  swallow 

That  buildcd  in  his  shed. 

Oh !  how  I  envied,  in  the  school-house  dreary, 

The  swallow's  freedom  wild, 
Cutting  the  wind  on  pinion  never  weary. 

Cleaving  the  clouds  up-piled. 

And  when  the  bird  and  his  blithe  mate  beholding 

Abroad  in  airy  race. 
Their  evolutions  filled  my  soul  unfolding 

With  images  of  grace. 

And,  oh !  what  rapture,  after  wintry  chidings. 

And  April's  smile  and  tear, 
Thrilled  to  the  core,  my  bosom  at  the  tidings, 

"The  swallow,  boy,  is  here!" 


Announcement  of  an  angel  on  some  n 

Of  love  without  alloy. 
Could  not  have  sooner  wakened  a  tran 

From  gioom  to  heart^&U  joy. 

For  summer  to  the  dreaming  youth  a  1 
Of  bliss  and  beauty  seems. 

And  in  her  sunshine  less  of  earthly  lea 
Clings  to  our  thoughts  and  dream 

In  honor  of  the  bird,  with  vain  endeavc 
Why  lengthen  out  my  lay! 

By  Shakspeahe's  art  he  is  embalmed 
Enshrined  in  song  by  G&at. 


LAY  OF  A  WANDEREB. 

A  FLOaiDIAX  8CBXS. 

WnsBE  Pablo  to  the  broad  St  John 

His  dark  and  briny  tribute  pays. 
The  wild  deer  leads  her  dappled  frwu 

Of  graceful  limb  and  timid  gaae; 
Rich  sunshine  fails  on  wave  and  land, 

The  guU  is  screaming  overhead. 
And  on  a  beach  of  whitened  sand 

Lie  wreathy  shells  with  lips  of  red. 

The  jessamine  hangs  golden  flowers 

On  ancient  oaks  in  moss  array'd. 
And  proudly  the  palmetto  towers. 

While  mock-birds  warble  in  the  sbt 
Mounds,  built  by  mortal  hands  are  nea 

Green  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
Where,  buried  with  the  bow  and  spear, 

Rest  tribes,  forgetful  of  the  chsse. 

Cassada,*  nigh  the  ocean  shore, 

Is  now  a  ruin,  wild  and  lone. 
And  on  her  battlements  no  more 

Is  banner  waved  or  trampet  blown; 
Those  doughty  cavaliers  are  gone 

Who  hurled  defiance  there  to  France, 
While  the  bright  waters  of  St.  John 

Reflected  flash  of  sword  and  lance* 

But  when  the  light  of  dying  day 

Falls  on  the  crumbling  wrecks  of  tin 
And  the  wan  features  of  decay 

Wear  softened  beauty  like  the  dim<i 
My  fancy  summons  from  the  abroad 

The  knights  of  old  Castile  again. 
And  charging  thousands  shout  alood^ 

**Sl  Jago  strikes  to-day  for  Spain  f 

When  mystic  voices,  on  the  breese 

That  fans  the  rolling  deep,  sweep  h 
The  spirits  of  the  Yemassees, 

Who  raled  the  land  of  yore,  seemed 
For  mournful  marks,  around  where  si 

Their  palm-roofed  lodges,  yet  are  sf 
And  in  the  shadows  of  the  wml 

Their  monumental  moonds  are  grai 

•  Aa<ad8paiil8liiiii. 


JEDIDIAH  V.  HUNTINGTON. 


[Boiru,  I81fi.] 


lor  of  «  Alice,  or  the  New  Una,"  is  of 
t  families  of  HujrTiiroTo.x  and  Trum- 
»nnecticut,  and  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Huir- 
le  painter.  He  was  bom  in  1815,  and 
•d  fur  the  profession  of  physic,  which 
I  for  several  years ;  but  turning  his  at- 
leolop^y,  he  became  in  1839  a  candidate 
1  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
^as  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in 
College,  Long  Island.  He  was  subse- 
ring  a  short  period,  rector  of  a  church 
iry,  Vermont ;  but  his  health  failing,  he 
rope,  and  passed  several  years  in  Italy, 
he  published,  in  New  York,  a  volume 
comprising  "The  Trysting-Placc,"  a 
)ry ;  "  Fragments  and  Inscriptions  from 
'  "  Inscriptions  and  Fragments  from  the 


Female  Poets  of  Greece  ;**  "  Sacred  Pieces,**  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  translations  from  ancient  Latin 
hymns ;  «  The  Northern  Dawn,"  **  Sketches  in  the 
Open  Air,*'  and  miscellaneoas  sonnets  and  other 
short  pieces,  all  of  which  are  in  a  style  of  schol- 
arly elegance. 

In  1849  Mr.  HuNTi:rGTOK  published,  in  Lon- 
don, "  Alice,  or  the  New  Una,"  a  romance  which 
attracted  much  attention  for  its  literary  and  speo 
ulative  characteristics.  Its  ingeniously  dramatic 
though  frequently  improbable  incidents,  its  highly- 
finished  and  poetical  diction,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  views  of  the  author — those  of  the  ex- 
treme *<  Tractarians" — are  maintained  and  illu»> 
trated,  secured  for  it  at  once  the  favourable  consid- 
eration of  critics  in  art,  and  the  tpplaase  of  a  reli- 
gious party. 


SONNETS 

:d  by  the  coronation  of  queen 
victoria. 

AUGUST  4,  I83& 
I.    THX    ABBET. 

e  minster's  venerable  pile 

ips  unwonted  flash  upon  our  eyes ! 

eries,  in  gold  and  crimson,  rise 

c  antique  pillars  of  the  aisle, 

ith  England's  gayest  life ;  the  while 

ler  dead,  unconscious  glory  lies ;     * 

r  ancient  faith  still  seeks  the  skies ; 

pparent  life  doth  well  beguile 

in  that  ever-growing  roof; 

<n  the  soul  return  those  recollections 

it  annals — built  to  be  time-proof^ 

iefly  make  this  spot  the  fittest  scene 

I  consecrate  those  new  affections 

:  this  day  to  Britain's  virgin  queen. 


II.  TBI  quxxir. 

;e  to  see  a  creature  young  and  fair 

ic  sceptre  of  these  widespread  lands ! — 

it  femininely  feeble  hands 

empire  shall  ahe  ever  bear ! — 

I,  they  say,  not  more  with  gems  than  care 

ity :  yet  with  calmest  mien  she  stands ; 

innocence  herself  commands, 
lat  stately  burden  lightly  wear. 
9ly  inoffensiTe ! — What  is  she  ! 
t  sovereignty  a  living  shoot ; 
bkMM>m  on  a  royal  tree 
le  past  extends  whoee  fiunous  root ; 
I  from  age  to  age  securely  fi^ee, 

■odal  peace  its  yet  onfiiling  fruit 


III.    TRX    CROWiriKe. 

How  dazzling  flash  the  streams  of  colour'd  light, 

When  on  her  sacred  brow  the  crown  is  placed ! 

And  straight  her  peers  and  dames  with  haughty 
haste 
Their  coronets  assume,  as  is  their  right. 
With  sudden  blaze  making  the  temple  bright 

Does  man*s  enthusiasm  run  to  waste, 

By  which  a  queen's  investiture  is  graced 
With  deafening  demonstrations  of  delight. 
That  from  the  cannon's  roar  protect  the  ear  ? 

We  may  not  dare  to  think  so,  for  His  sake 
W^hoee  word  has  link'd  king's  honour  and  Gon'a 
fear. 

Nor  is  it  servile  clamour  that  we  make. 
Who,  bom/ourselves  to  reign,  in  her  revere 

The  kingly  nature  that  ourselves  partake. 


ON  READING  BRYANT'S  POEM  OF 
«THE  WINDS." 

Ye  Winds,  whose  various  voices  in  his  lay 
That  hard  interpreted — ^your  utterance  niilJ, 
Nor  less  your  ministration  fierce  and  wild, 

Of  those  resistless  laws  which  ye  obey 

In  your  apparent  lawlessness— oh  say ! 
Is  not  your  will-less  agency  reviled 
When  it  is  liken'd  unto  what  is  styled 

By  such  unwise  the  Spirit  of  the  Day  t 

Not  all  the  islands  by  tornadoes  swept, 
E'er  knew  such  ruin  as  befalls  a  state 

When  not  the  winds  of  God,  but  mortal  breath. 
With  threatening  sweetness  of  melodious  hate, 
Assaults  the  fiibrics  reverent  ages  kept 

To  shelter  ancient  loyalty  and  fidttu     .  .  ^ 
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JEDIDIAH   V.   HUNTINGTON. 


TO  EMMELINE :  A  THRENODIA. 


SiKTER !  for  as  such  I  loved  thee. 
May  I  not  (he  priTiloge  claim 

As  thj  brother  to  lament  thee, 
Though  not  mine  that  sacred  name  1 

For  though  not  indeed  thy  brother, 

Yet  fraternal  is  the  grief, 
That  in  tears  no  solace  meeting, 

Now  in  words  would  find  reliefl 

Who  did  watch  thy  final  conflict ! 

Who  did  weep  when  it  was  o*er  ? 
Whose  the  voice  which  then  consoled 

One  by  thee  beloved  more  1 

Lips  that  kis8*d  thy  cold  white  forehead, 
Sure  may  sing  thy  requiem ; 

Hands  that  closed  thy  stiffening  eyelids, 
Should  it  not  be  writ  by  them  1 

To  perform  those  dealh-bcd  honours 
Softened  much  my  deep  regret ; 

But  to  celebrate  thy  virtues 
Is  a  task  more  southing  yet 

O'er  thy  features  death-composed, 
As  the  life-like  smile  that  play'd, 

By  its  beauty  so  familiar 

Tears  drew  forth  which  soon  it  stayed. 

8o  the  memory  of  thy  goodness 

Calms  the  grief  that  from  it  springs : 

That  which  makes  our  loss  the  greatest. 
Sweetest  consolation  brings. 

IT. 

When  the  Christian  maiden  findeth 
In  the  grave  a  maiden's  rest. 

We  mourn  not  as  did  the  heathen 
Over  beauty  unpossess'd. 

As  the  tender  M£leares, 
In  that  sweetly  mournful  strain. 

Sung  the  fate  of  Clearista 
Borne  to  nuptial  couch  in  vain : 

How  her  virgin  zone  unloosed, 
She  in  Death's  embraces  slept ; 

As  for  vaiiilv-woo'd  Antibia 
Pure  Antte  hopeless  wept. 

For  the  soul  to  Christ  united 
Need  regret  no  human  bliss. 

And  there  yet  remains  a  marriage 
Better  than  the  earthly  is. 

Wedded  love  is  but  the  symbol 

Of  a  holier  mystery, 
Which  unto  the  stainless  only 

Ever  shall  unfolded  be. 

Life  and  Hope,  when  they  embracing 
Seem  like  one,  are  Love  on  earth ; 

Death  and  Hope,  so  reuniting, 
Are  the  Love  of  heavenly  birth. 

WaH  it  haply  this  foreknowing 
That  thou  so  wouldst  ever  be  t-— 

Trom  pursuing  ardours  shrinking 
In  thy  saintly  chastity. 


In  thy  fairy-like  proportions 
Woman's  dignity  was  yet. 

And  in  all  thy  winning  actions 
With  the  grace  of  childhood  iw 

With  what  light  and  airy  motion 
Wert  thou  wont  to  glide  or  ^rij 

As  if  were  that  shape  elastic 
Lifted  by  an  unseen  wing. 

In  what  sweet  and  lively  accents 
Flow'd  or  gush'd  thy  talk  or  son 

What  pure  thoughts  and  gentle  fix 
Did  that  current  bear  along ! 

But  affliction  prematurely 
On  thy  tender  graces  breathed, 

And  in  sweet  decay  about  thee 
Were  the  fiided  flowerets  wreathi 

Blasts  that  smite  with  death  the  fkr 
Cull  for  use  the  ripen'd  fruit; 

Suns  the  plant  that  overpower. 
Cannot  kill  the  buried  root: 

So  the  grief  that  dimm'd  thy  bent} 
Shower'd  gifts  of  higher  worth, 

And  the  germ  of  both  is  hidden 
Safely  now  within  the  earth. 

Nature,  eldest,  truest  sybil, 
Writes  upon  her  wither'd  lesvei, 

Words  of  joy  restored  prophetic 
To  the  heart  her  law  benavei. 


Greenly  swell  the  clustering  moooti 
Whence  thy  passing  spirit  went; 

Clear  the  waters  they  embosom; 
Blue  the  akies  above  them  bent 

Pass'd  away  the  spirit  wholly 
From  the  haunts  to  us  so  dearl 

Or  at  will  their  forms  assuming. 
In  them  doth  it  reappear! 

For  there  is  t  new  expression  . 

Now  pervading  all  the  place ; 
Rock  and  stream  do  look  with  meai 

Such  as  wore  thy  living  face. 

Nor  alone  the  face  of  Nature; 

Human  features  show  it  too ; 
Chiefly  those  by  love  illumin'd 

Of  the  heart-united  few. 

We  upon  each  other  gazing. 
Mystic  shadows  oome  and  go^ 

Over  each  loved  visage  flitting. 
Why  and  whence  we  do  not  kn 

In  the  old  fiuniliar  daneea 
Mingle  thy  acciutom'd  feet; 

Blending  with  the  aong  fiuniKar 
Still  are  heard  thy  oooooidi  fwei 

Hence  we  know  the  worid  of  ipiii 
Is  not  hr  from  eech  of  as; 

Scarce  that  veil  fbrbids  oar  eotnnc 
Wbidi  thou  hut  hilf  lifled  a. 


CORNELIUS    MATHEWS. 


[Born,  1815.] 


\THT.W8  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1815; 
uated  at  Columbia  College,  in  that  city, 

was  admitted  an  attorney  and  counsel- 
)7 ;  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention 

literature.  A  notice  of  his  novels  and 
ay  be  found  in  "  The  Prose  Writers  of 
'  pa^es  543-554.  His  principal  poeti- 
OHJtions  are,  "  Wakondah,  the  Master  of 
ndcd  upon  an  Indian  tradition,  and  "  Man 
>ublic  a  series  of  Poems."  Each  of  these 
a  appeared  in  several  editions.  There 
sity  of  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
s.  He  has  been  warmly  praised,  and 
with  unsparing  severity.  The  •*  North 
1  Review,"  which  indeed  does  not  profess 
stency,  has  spoken  of  his  **  Man  in  the 
*  with  both  derision  and  respect,  and  for 


whatever  condemnation  others  have  expressed,  his 
friends  can  perhaps  cite  as  high  authorities  in 
approval.  This  may  doubtless  be  said,  both  of  his 
prose  and  verse,  that  it  illustrates  truly,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  author's  abilities,  directed  by  much  and 
honest  observation,  the  present,  in  our  own  country ; 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  more  justice,  in 
New  York.  The  poems  on  "  Man  in  the  Repub- 
lic" are  entitled,  "The  Child,"  "The  Father," 
"  The  Teacher,"  "  The  Statesman,"  "  The  Reform- 
er," «  The  Masses,"  &c 

In  the  last  edition,  the  author,  referring  to  some 
friendly  criticisms,  observes :  "I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered whatever  has  been  objected  to  them,  and 
where  I  could,  in  good  conscience,  and  according 
to  the  motions  of  my  own  taste,  have  made  amend- 
ment." 


THE  JOURNALIST. 

s  the  canvass  of  a  thousand  ships, 
)y  a  heavy  land-brcezc  for  at  sea — 
i  thousand  broad-sheets  of  the  land, 
ith  the  people's  breath  of  potency. 

nd  images  the  hour  will  take,       [sings ; 
on  who  strikes,  who  rules,  who  speaks,  who 
thin  the  hour  their  grave  to  make — 
» live  far  in  the  heart  of  things. 

^ed  spirit,  he  who  coins  the  time, 
le's  wrong,  in  base  disloyal  lies — 
les  the  morning's  breath,the  evening's  tide, 
erer  of  his  blighting  forgeries. 

utiful  who  scatters,  wide  and  free, 
d-bright  seeds  of  loved  and  loving  truth ! 
*  perpetual  hand  each  day  supplied, 
)  new  life  the  nation's  heart  of  youth. 

the  instant,  and  to  speak  it  true, 
ig  lights  of  joy,  its  dark,  sad  cloud — 
)on  the  unnumbered  gazers'  view, 
r  ready  hand's  broad  strength  allowed. 

an  inwrought  life  in  every  hour, 
e  chronicled  at  large  and  told — 
c  to  pluck  to  light  its  secret  power, 
the  air  its  many-colourod  heart  unfold. 

si  that  in  sand-dropp'd  minutes  lives, 
Is  a  message  cautious  as  the  ages — 
ns,  with  whirling  words  of  hate,  his  ear, 
ighty  power  to  boundless  wrath  enrages. 

)t  the  quiet  of  a  chosen  land, 
rimy  man  over  thine  engine  bending ; 
;t  pent  that  breathes  the  life  into  its  liniba^ 
or  love  ii  tyrannous  in  rending. 
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Obey,  rhinoceros !  an  infant's  hand — 
Leviathan  !  obey  the  fisher  mild  and  young ! 

Yex'd  ocean  !  smile,  for  on  thy  broad-heat  sand 
The  little  curlew  pipes  his  shrilly  song. 


THE  CITIZEN. 

With  plainness  in  thy  daily  pathway  walk, 
And  disencumber'd  of  excess :  no  other 

Jostling,  servile  to  none,  none  overstalk. 
For,  right  and  left,  who  passes  is  thy  brother. 

Let  him  who  in  thy  upward  countenance  looks, 
Find  there  in  meek  and  soften'd  majesty 

Thy  Country  writ,  thy  Brother,  and  thy  Gk)d ; 
And  be  each  motion  onward,  calm,  and  free. 

Feel  well  with  the  poised  ballot  in  thy  hand. 
Thine  unmatch'd  sovereignty  of  right  and  wrong, 

'TIS  thine  to  bless  or  blast  the  waiting  land. 
To  shorten  up  its  life  or  make  it  long. 

Who  looks  on  thee,  with  gladness  should  behold 
A  self-delivered,  self-supported  Man — 

True  to  his  being's  mighty  purpose — true 
To  this  heaven-bless'd  and  God-imparted  plan. 

Nowhere  within  the  great  globe's  skyey  round 
Canst  thou  escape  thy  duty,  grand  and  high — 

A  man  unbadged,  unbonneted,  unbound — 
Walk  to  the  tropic,  to  the  desert  fly. 

A  full-fraught  hope  upon  thy  shoulder  learn, 
And  beats  with  thine,  the  heart  of  half  the  world; 

Ever  behind  thee  wallEs  the  shining  past, 
Before  thee  bums  thfi  «Vvc-i^ri^,^  ^^tw^qe^^ 
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THE  REFORMER. 

Matt  of  the  future !  on  the  eager  headland  standing, 

Gazing  far  off  into  the  outer  sea. 
Thine  eye,  the  darkness  and  the  billows  rough  com- 
manding. 

Beholds  a  shore,  bright  as  the  heaven  itself  maybe; 
"Where  temples,  cities,  homes,  and  haunts  of  men. 

Orchards  and  fields  spread  out  in  orderly  array, 
Invite  the  yearning  soul  to  thither  flee, 

And  there  to  spend  in  boundless  peace  its  happier 
day. 
By  passion  and  the  force  of  earnest  thought, 

Borne  up  and  platformed  at  a  height, 
Where,'gainst  thy  feet  the  force  of  earth  and  heaven 

are  brought, 
Tet,  so  into  the  frame  of  empire  wrought, 

Thou,  stout  man,  canst  not  thence  be  sever'd. 
Till  ruled  and  rulers,  fiends  or  men,  are  taught 

And  feel  the  truths  by  thee  delivered. 

Seize  by  its  horns  the  shairgy  Past, 
Full  of  uncleanness ;  heave  with  mountain-cast 
Its  carcase  down  the  black  and  wide  abyss — 
That  opens  day  and  night  its  guify  precipice, 
By  fiuled  empires,  projects  old  and  dead 
Forever  in  its  noisy  hunger  fed : 
But  rush  not,  therefore,  with  a  brutish  blindness, 
Against  the  'stablished  bulwarks  of  the  world ; 
Kind  be  thyself,  although  unkindness 
Thy  race  to  rain  dark  and  suffering  long  has  hnrl'd. 
For  many  days  of  light,  and  smooth  repose, 

*Twixt  storms  and  weathery  sadness  intervene ; 
Thy  course  is  nature*s :  on  thy  triumph  flows, 
Aasored,  like  hers,  though  noiseless  and  serene. 

Wake  not  at  midnight  and  proclaim  it  day, 
When  Kghtning  only  flashes  o'er  the  way ; 
Pauses-  and  starts,  and  strivings  towards  an  end, 
Are  not  a  birth,  although  a  god's  birth  they  portend. 
Be  patient,  therefore,  like  the  old  broad  earth 
That  bears  the  guilty  up,  and  through  the  night 
•  Conducts  theni»gently  to  the  dawning  light — 
Thy  silent  hours  shall  have  as  great  a  birth* 
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THE  MASSES. 

Was?r,  wild  and  high,  the  uproar  swells 
From  crowds  that  gather  at  the  set  of  day. 
When  square  and  market  roar  in  stormy  play, 
And  fields  of  men,  like  lions,  shake  their  fells 
Of  savage  hair;  when,  quick  and  deep  call  out  the 
Through  all  the  lower  heaven  ringing,        [bells 
As  if  an  earthquake's  shock 
The  city's  base  should  rock. 
And  set  its  troubled  turrets  singing  : 
Remember,  men  !  on  massy  strength  relying, 
There  is  a  heart  of  right 
Not  always  open  to  the  light. 
Secret  and  still,  and  force-defying. 
In  vast  assemblies  calm  let  order  rule. 
And  every  shout  a  cadence  owning. 
Make  musical  tho  vcx'd  wind's  moaning. 
And  he  t»  little  children  at  finging-tchooU 


But,  when  thick  as  night  the  skj  is  craste 
Stifling  life's  pulse,  and  making  heaven 
dream. 
Arise !  and  cry,  up  through  the  dark,  to  God 
throne: 
Your  faces  in  a  fumace-f^low, 
Your  arms  uplifted  for  the  deathward  I 
Fiery  and  prompt  as  angry  anirels  she 
Then  draw  the  brand  and  fire  the  thunder ; 
Be  nothing  said  and  all  things  done. 
Till  every  cobweb'd  corner  of  the  comroor 
Is  shaken  fi%e,  and,  creeping  to  its  scabbard 
the  steel. 
Lets  shine  again  God's  rightful  sun. 


THE  MECHANIC. 

On,  when  thou  walkest  by  the  river's  side. 
Thy  bulky  figure  outlined  in  the  wave. 

Or,  on  thine  adze-staff  resting,  'neath  the  fh\ 
Thy  strokes  have  shaped,  or  hearest  loud  and  1 

The  clangour  of  the  boastful  forge,  think  nut 
To  strength  of  limb,  to  sinews  large  and  toi 
Are  given  rights  masterless  and  vantaire-pn: 
Which  the  pale  scholar  and  his  puny  hand 
Writing  his  thoughts  upon  the  idle  sand. 

May  not  powiess  as  full :  oh.  maddened,  drinl 

With  greedy  ear  what  selfish  Passion  pours! 

His  a  sway  peculiar  is,  no  less  than  yours. 

The  inner  world  is  his,  the  outer  thine — 

(And  both  are  God's) — a  world,  maiden  and  i 
To  shape  and  finish  forth,  of  rock  and  wood. 
Iron  and  brass,  to  fashion,  mould,  and  hew- 
In  countless  cunning  forms  to  recreate. 
Till  the  great  God  of  order  shall  prodaii 

"Good!" 
Proportioned  fair,  as  in  its  first  estate. 

It  consecrates  whate'cr  it  strikes — each  blow. 
From  the  small  whisper  of  the  tinkUng  smit 

Up  to  the  big-voiced  sledge  that  heaving  sJow 
Roars  'gainst  the  massy  bar,  and  tean 
Its  en  trail,  glowing,  as  with  angry  teeth — 

Anchors  that  hold  a  world  should  thus-wise  g 

In  the  First  Builder's  gracious  spirit-work — 
Through  hall,  through  enginery,  and  tea 

meek. 
In  grandeur  towered,  or  lapsini^,  bcauty-slee 

Let  order  and  creative  fitness  shine : 
Though  mountains  are  no  more  to  rear. 
Though  woods  may  rise  again  no  more. 

The  noble  task  to  reproduce  is  thine ! 

The  spreading  branch,  the  firm-set  peak,  may 

With  thee,  and  in  thy  well-sped  labours  thriv 

The  untried  forces  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  si 

Wait  at  thy  bidding :  oh,  compel  their  powe 
To  uses  holy  !     Let  them  ever  be 

Servants  to  tend  and  bless  these  new-lbuDd  t 
ers. 
And  make  them  household-workers,  firee  and  s^ 

On  daily  use — on  daily  serrice  bent: 
Her  face  again  old  Edon  may  uplift. 

And  God  look  down  the  open  firmament 
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GO  FORTH  INTO  THE  FIELDS. 

Go  forth  into  the  fields, 
Te  denizens  of  the  pent  city's  mart ! 
Go  forth  and  know  the  gladness  nature  yields 

To  the  care-wearied  heart 

Jjeave  ye  the  feverish  strife. 
The  jostling,  eager,  self-devoted  throng ; — 
Ten  thousand  voices,  waked  anew  to  life, 

Call  you  with  sweetest  song. 

Hark !  from  each  firesh-dad  bough, 
Or  blissful  soaring  in  the  golden  air. 
Bright  birds  with  joyous  music  bid  yon  now 

To  spring's  loved  haunts  repair. 

The  silvery  gleaming  rills 
Lure  with  soft  nuirmurs  from  the  grassy  lea. 
Or  gayly  dancing  down  the  sunny  hills, 

Call  loudly  in  their  glee ! 

And  the  young,  wanton  breeze. 
With  breath  all  odorous  from  her  blossomy  chase, 
In  voice  low  whispering  'mong  th'embowering  trees, 

Woos  you  to  her  embrace. 

Go— breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
Where  violets  meekly  smile  upon  your  way ; 
Or  on  some  pine-crown'd  summit,  tempest  riven, 

Your  wandering  footsteps  stay. 

Seek  ye  the  solemn  wood, 
Whose  giant  trunks  a  verdant  roof  uprear. 
And  listen,  while  the  roar  of  some  far  flood 

Thrills  the  young  leaves  with  fear ! 

Stand  by  the  tranquil  lake. 
Sleeping  mid  willowy  banks  of  emerald  dye. 
Save  when  the  wild  bird's  wing  its  surface  break. 

Checkering  the  mirror'd  sky — 

And  if  within  your  breast, 
Hallow'd  to  nature's  touch,  one  chord  remain ; 
If  aught  save  worldly  honours  find  you  blest, 

Or  hope  of  sordid  gain, — 

A  strange  delight  shall  thrill,  ' 
A  quiet  joy  brood  o'er  you  Uke  a  dove ; 
Earth's  placid  beauty  shall  your  bosom  iUl, 

Stirring  its  depths  with  love. 

O,  in  the  calm,  still  hours. 
The  holy  Sabbath-hours,  when  sleeps  the  air, 
And  heaven,  and  earth  deck'd  with  her  beauteous 

Lie  hush'd  in  breathless  prayer, —  [flowers, 


Pass  ye  the  proud  fane  by, 
The  vaulted  aisles,  by  flaunting  folly  trod. 
And,  'neath  the  temple  of  the  uplifted  sky. 

Go  forth  and  worship  God  ! 


TO  THE  AUTUMN  FOREST. 

Resplbndkxt  hues  are  thine ! 
Triumphant  beauty — glorious  as  brief! 
Burdening  with  holy  love  the  heart's  pure  shrine. 

Till  tears  afford  relief. 

What  though  thy  depths  be  hush'd ! 
More  eloquent  in  breathless  silence  thou. 
Than  when  the  music  of  glad  songsters  gush'd 

From  every  green-robed  bough. 

Gone  from  thy  walks  the  flowers ! 
Thou  askest  not  their  forms  thy  paths  to  fleck ;— > 
The  dazzling  radiance  of  these  sunlit  bowers 

Their  hues  could  not  bedeck. 

I  love  thee  in  the  spring. 
Earth-crowning  forest !  when  amid  thy  shades 
The  gentle  south  first  waves  her  odorous  wing, 

And  joy  fills  all  thy  glades. 

In  the  hot  summer-time; 
With  deep  delight  thy  sombre  aisles  I  roam. 
Or,  soothol  by  some  cool  brook's  melodious  chime, 

Rest  on  thy  verdant  loam. 

But,  O,  when  autumn's  hand 
Hath  mark'd  thy  beauteous  foliage  for  the  grave. 
How  doth  thy  splendour,  as  entranced  I  stand. 

My  willing  heart  enslave ! 

I  linger  then  with  thee, 
Like  some  fond  lover  o'er  his  stricken  bride ; 
Whose  bright,  unearthly  beauty  tells  that  she 

Here  may  not  long  abide. 

When  my  last  hours  are  come. 
Great  God  !  ere  yet  life's  span  shall  all  be  fill'd, 
And  these  warm  lips  in  death  be  ever  dumb. 

This  beating  heart  be  still'd,— 

Bathe  thou  in  hues  as  blest — 
Let  gleams  of  Heaven  about  my  spirit  play ! 
So  shall  my  soul  to  its  eternal  re^ 

In  glory  pass  away  I 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Gone  in  the  flush  of  youth  I 
Gone  ere  thy  heart  had  felt  earth's  withering  can ; 
Ere  the  stem  world  had  soilM  thy  spirit's  tratfa» 

Or  sown  dark  sorrow  there. 

Fled  like  a  dream  away  ! 
But  yesterday  mid  life's  auroral  bloom^ 
To-day,  sad  winter,  desolate  and  gray, 

Sighs  round  thy  lonely  tomb. 

Fond  hearts  were  beating  high, 
Fond  eyes  were  watching  for  the  loved  one  gone, 
And  gentle  voices,  deeming  thou  wert  nigh, 

Talk'd  of  thy  glad  return. 

They  watch'd — not  all  in  vain — 
Thy  form  once  more  the  wonted  threshold  paas'd; 
But  choking  sobs,  and  tears  like  summer-rain, 

Welcom'd  thee  home  at  last 

Friend  of  my  youth,  farewell ! 
To  thee,  wo  trust,  a  happier  life  is  given ; 
One  tie  to  earth  for  us  hath  loosed  its  spell. 

Another  form'd  for  heaven. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  country ! — 'tis  a  glorious  land ! 

With  broad  arms  stretch'd  from  shore  to  ahoie, 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand, 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar; 
And,  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast, 

How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature's  wildest  grandeur  drest, 

Enamcird  with  her  loveliest  dyes. 

Rich  prairies,  deck'd  with  flowers  of  gold, 

Like  sunlit  oceans  roll  afar ; 
Broad  lakes  her  azure  heavens  behold, 

Reflecting  clear  each  trembling  star. 
And  mighty  rivers,  mountain-bom. 

Go  sweeping  onward,  dark  and  deep, 
Through  forests  where  the  bounding  &wn 

Beneath  their  sheltering  branches  leap. 

And,  cradled  mid  her  clustering  hills. 

Sweet  vales  in  dreamlike  beauty  hide. 
Where  love  the  air  with  music  fills ; 

And  calm  content  and  peace  abide ; 
For  plenty  here  her  fulness  poura 

In  rich  profusion  o'er  the  land, 
And^  sent  to  seize  her  generous  store, 

There  prowls  no  tyrant's  hireling  band. 

Great  God  !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home— 

This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come, 

And  breathe  the  air  of  lil)erty ! — 
Still  may  her  flowers  untmmpled  spring. 

Her  harvest*  wave,  her  cities  rise ; 
And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing. 

Remain  Earth's  loveliest  paradise ! 


I  HEAR  THY  VOICE,  O  SPRI>' 

I  RiAm  thy  Yoice,  O  Spring ! 
Its  flute-like  tones  are  floating  through  the 
Winning  my  soul  with  their  wild  ravishinf 

From  earth's  heart^wearying  care. 

Divinely  sweet  thy  song — 
But  yet,  methinks,  as  near  the  groves  I  pas 
Low  sighs  on  viewless  wings  are  borae  ak>i 

Tears  gem  the  springuig  graas. 

For  where  are  they,  the  young. 
The  loved,  the  beautiful,  who,  when  thy  voi 
A  year  agone,  along  these  valleys  rung, 

Did  hear  thee  and  rejoice ! 

Thou  scek'st  for  them  in  vain — 
No  more  they  '11  greet  thee  in  thy  joyous  roc 
Calmly  they  sleep  beneath  the  muimuriog  d 

Or  moulder  in  the  ground. 

Yet  peace,  my  heart — be  still  ? 
Look  upward  to  yon  azure  sky  and  know, 
To  hcavenlier  music  now  their  bosoms  tfaifll, 

Where  balmier  breezes  blow. 

For  them  hath  bloom'd  a  spring. 
Whose  flowera  perennial  deck  a  holier  sod, 
Whose  music  is  the  song  that  seraphs  ainf^ 

Whoso  light,  the  smile  of  God  ! 


I  STOOD  BESIDE  HIS  GRAVE. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him, 

Whose  heart  with  mine  had  fondly  beat, 

While  memories,  from  their  chamben  dim, 
Throng'd  mournful,  yet  how  sadly  swee 

It  was  a  calm  September  eve. 

The  stars  stole  trembling  into  sight, 

&ive  where  the  day,  as  loth  to  leave, 
Still  flash'd  the  heavens  with  rosy  light. 

The  crickets  in  the  grass  were  heaid, 
The  city's  murmur  softly  fell. 

And  scarce  the  dewy  air  was  stirr'd. 
As  faintly  toll'd  the  evening-belL 

O  Death !  had  then  thy  summons  come, 
•  To  bid  me  from  thb  world  away, — 
How  gladly  had  I  hail'd  the  doom 
That  stretch'd  me  by  his  mouldering  cla 

And  twilight  deepen'd  into  night. 

And  night  itself  grew  wild  and  drear,— 

For  clouds  rose  darkly  on  the  nght. 
And  winds  sigh'd  moumfbl  oo  the  ear? 

And  yet  I  linger'd  mid  the  fern. 

Though  gleam'd  no  star  the  eye  to  bka 

For,  O,  'twas  agony  to  turn 
And  leave  him  to  his  loneUzie« ! 


EPES  SARGENT. 


[nan,  me.} 


or  of  "Velaaco"  is  a  native  of 'Glou- 
n  on  the  sea^oast  of  Masrachusetts, 

I  on  the  twenty-aeventh  of  September, 
father,  a  respectable  merchant,  of  the 
is  still  living,  and  resides  in  Boston. 

of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
at  city  and  the  neighbourhood,  where 

II  his  removal  to  New  York,  in  1837. 
metrical  compositions  were  printed  in 
^an,"  a  monthly  miscellany  edited  by 
e  students  of  Harvard  College,  of  the 
senior  classes  of  1830.  One  of  his 
3  to  that  work,  entitled  "Twilight 
xhibits  the  grace  of  style,  ease  of  ver- 
ad  variety  of  description,  which  are 
c  of  his  more  recent  effusions.    It  was 

the  Summer  Gardens  of  St.  Peters- 
as  written  during  a  visit  to  that  capi- 
ring  of  1828. 

E5T*s  reputation  rests  principally  on 
which  bear  a  greater  value  in  the 
on  the  stage.  His  first  appearance 
c  author  was  in  the  winter  of  1836, 
Jride  of  Genoa"  was  brought  out  at  the 
leatro,  in  Boston.  This  was  a  five-act 
J  on  incidents  in  the  career  of  Ajttonio 
a  plebeian,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
limself  doge  of  Genoa,  in  1693,  and 
ribcd  in  the  history  of  the  times  as  a 
-gi  zing  temper,"  but  daring  and  ambi- 
i  genius  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
t  designs.  In  the  delineation  of  his 
:hoT  has  followed  the  historical  record, 
other  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
ntirely  fictitious.     It  was  successfully 


performed  in  Boston,  and  since  in  many  of  the 
first  theatres  of  the  country.  His  next  production 
was  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
dramatic  art,  has  received  warm  commendation 
from  the  most  competent  judges.  It  was  tlie  tragedy 
of  "Velasco,"  first  performed  at  Boston,  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  in  the  character 
of  IzinoRA,  and  subsequently  at  the  principal 
theatres  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  New  Orleans.  It  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1 839.  "The  general  action  of  tlie  piece," saye 
the  author  in  his  preface,  "  is  derived  from  incidents 
in  the  career  of  Rodrioo  Diaz,  the  Cid,  whose 
achievements  constitute  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  historical  and  romantic  literature  of  Spain." 
The  subject  had  been  variously  treated  by  French 
and  Spanish  dramatists,  among  others,  by  Cor- 
KEiLLE,  but  Mr.  Sargent  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  successfully  upon  the  English  stage.  It  is 
a  chaste  and  elegant  performance,  and  probably 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  work  by 
so  youthful  an  author.  It  was  written  before  Mr. 
Saroext  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  1847  Mr.  Sahocnt  pub- 
lished in  Boston  a  volume  entitled  "  Songs  of  the 
Sea,  and  other  Poems,"  and  a  new  edition  of  his 
plays.  The  qualorzains  written  during  a  voyage 
to  Cuba,  in  the  spring  of  1 835,  appear  to  bo  among 
the  most  elaborate  of  his  sea  pieces,  but  some  of 
his  nautical  lyrics  are  more  spirited. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  edited  «The  Modem  Acting 
Drama,"  and  several  modem  British  poeta;  and 
recently  has  done  the  public  an  important  senrice 
by  preparing  the  best  series  of  reading  books,  ibr 
schools,  ever  published  in  this  country. 


3  OF  A  SUMMER.VOYAGE  TO 
CUBA. 

I. THE    DEPARTURE. 

winds  are  pealing  in  mine  ear ! 
waves  are  flashing  in  my  sight ! 
iry-haunting  tones  again  I  hear, 
I  the  spray  our  vessel  wings  her  flight ! 
ulean  breast,  now  swelling  high, 
u  broad  Atlantic,  am  I  cast ! 
with  noiseless  tread,  have  glided  by, 
idventurous  boy,  I  haiKd  thee  last, 
rds  o*er  me  wheel,  as  if  to  greet 
npanion ;  on  my  naked  brow 
ing  foam-drops  not  unkindly  beat;  [now 
ugh  my  hair  the  freshening  breeze — and 
)n*s  ring  enclasps  me;  and  I  stand 
re  fades  from  view,  cloud-like,  my  father- 
! 


II. TBI   OALl. 

The  night  came  down  in  terror.    Through  the 

air 
Mountains  of  clouds,  with  lurid  summits,  roU*d ; 
The  lightning  kindling  with  its  vivid  ghue 
Their  outlines,  as  they  rose,  heap'd  fold  on  fold. 
The  wind,  in  fitful  sughs,  swept  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  then  a  sudden  lull,  gentle  as  sleep, 
Soil  as  an  infant's  breathing,  seem'd  to  be 
Lain,  like  enchantment,  on  the  throbbing  deep. 
But,  fiilse  the  calm!  for  soon  the  strengthen'd 

gale 
Burst,  in  one  loud  explosion,  far  and  wide, 
Drowning  the  thunder's  voice !    With  every  sail 
Close-reef 'd,  our  groaning  ship  heel'd  on  her  side ; 
The  torn  waves  comb*d  the  deck ;  while  o'er  the 

mast 
The  meteors  of  the  ttonn  «.  ^viOcs  t%Kmwvc*  ^m8<>. 


^ 
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ITT. ?fORNIXO  AFTER  THE   GALE. 

Bravely  our  trim  ship  rodo  the  tempest  through; 
And,  when  the  exhausted  gale  had  ceased  to  rave, 
How  broke  the  day-star  on  the  gazer's  view ! 
How  flush'd  the  orient  every  crested  wave ! 
The  sun  threw  down  his  shield  of  golden  light 
In  fierce  defiance  on  the  ocean's  bed ; 
Whereat,  the  clouds  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
liike  routed  hosts,  with  banners  soil'd  and  red. 
The  sky  was  soon  all  brilliance,  east  and  west; 
All  traces  of  the  gale  had  pass'd  away — 
Tbe  chiming  billows,  by  the  breeze  carcssM, 
Toss'd  lightly  from  their  heads  the  feathery  spray. 
Ah!  thus  may  Hope's  auspicious  star  again 
Rise  o'er  the  troubled  soul  where  gloom  and  grief 
have  been ! 

IV. TO  A   LAKO-BIRD. 

Thou  wanderer  from  green  fields  and  leafy  nooks! 
Where  blooms  the  flower  and  toils  the  honey-bee; 
Where  odorous  blossoms  drift  along  the  brooks, 
And  woods  and  hills  are  very  fair  to  see— 
Why  hast  thou  left  thy  native  bough  to  roam, 
With  drooping  wing,  far  o'er  the  briny  billow  1 
Thou  canst  not,  like  the  osprey,  cleave  the  foam, 
Nor,  like  the  petrel,  make  the  wave  thy  pillow. 
Thou  'rt  like  those  fine-toned  spirits,  gentle  bird. 
Which,  from  some  better  land,  to  this  rude  life 
Seem  borne — they  struggle,  mid  the  common  herd, 
With  powers  unfitted  for  the  selfish  strife ! 
Haply,  at  length,  some  zephyr  wafls  them  back 
To  their  own  home  of  peace,  across  the  world's 
dull  track. 

V. A  THODOHT  OP  THE   PAST. 

I  woke  from  slumber  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Stirr'd  by  a  dream  which  was  too  sweet  to  last — 
A  dream  of  boyhood's  season  of  delight ; 
It  flash'd  along  the  dim  shapes  of  the  past ! 
And,  as  I  mused  upon  its  strange  appeal. 
Thrilling  my  heart  with  feelings  undefined, 
Old  memories,  bursting  from  time's  icy  seal, 
Rush'd,  like  sun-stricken  fountains,  on  my  mind. 
Scenes,  among  which  was  cast  my  early  home. 
My  favourite  haunts,  the  shores,  the  ancient  woods. 
Where,  with  my  schoolmates,  I  was  wont  to  roam, 
Green,  sloping  lawns,  majestic  solitudes — 
All  rose  before  me,  till,  by  thought  beguiled, 
Freely  I  could  have  wept,  as  if  once  more  a  child. 

TI. TROPICAL   WEATHER. 

We  are  afloat  upon  the  tropic  sea ! 
Here  summer  holdeth  a  perpetual  reign : 
How  flash  the  waters  in  their  bounding  glee ! 
The  sky's  soft  purple  is  without  a  stain !  [blowing, 
Full  in  our  wake  the  smooth,  warm  trade-winds 
To  their  unvarying  goal  still  faithful  run ; 
And  as  we  steer,  with  sails  leforc  them  flowing. 
Nearer  the  zenith  daily  climbs  the  sun. 
The  startled  flying-fish  around  us  skim, 
Gloss'd,  like  the  hummingbird,  with  rainbow  dyes; 
And,  as  they  dip  into  the  water's  brim, 
Swift  in  pursuit  the  preying  dolphin  hies. 
All,  all  is  fair;  and,  gazing  round,  we  feel 
The  south's  soil  languor  gently  o'er  our  senses  steaL 


O !  for  one  draught  of  cooling  nortbem  air 
That  it  might  pour  its  freshness  on  me  001 
That  it  might  kiss  my  cheek  and  cleave  n} 
And  part  its  currents  round  my  fevered  brv 
Ocean,  and  sky,  and  earth  !  a  blistering  cai 
Spread  over  all !  how  weary  wears  the  da; 
O,  lift  the  wave,  and  bend  the  distant  palia 
Breeze !  wheresoe'er  thy  lagging  pinions  a. 
Triumphant  burst  upon  the  level  deep. 
Rock  the  fix'd  hull  and  swell  the  dingiog  i 
Arouse  the  opal  clouds  that  o*cr  us  sleep, 
Sound  thy  shrill  whistle !  we  will  bid  thee  1 
Though  wrapt  in  all  tJie  storm^louds  of  the  1 
Yet  from  thy  home  of  ice,  come  forth,  0,  bi 
'  come  forth ! 

Tin. A    W^ISH. 

Tliat  I  were  in  some  forest's  green  retmt, 
Beneath  a  towering  arch  of  proud  old  elms: 
Where  a  clear  streamlet  gurgled  at  my  fret^ 
Its  wavelets  glittering  in  their  tiny  helms! 
Thick  clustering  vines,  in  many  a  rich  fertc 
From  the  high,  rustling  branches  should  def 
Weaving  a  net,  through  which  the  sultry  & 
Might  stoop  in  vain  its  fiery  beams  to  send 
There,  prostrate  on  some  rock's  gray  sloping 
Upon  whose  tinted  moss  the  dew  yet  lay. 
Would  I  catch  glimpses  of  the  clouds  that  i 
Athwart  the  sky — ^and  dream  the  hours  awa 
While  through  the  alleys  of  the  sunlestf  wo< 
The  fanning  breeze  might  steal,  with  wild-flo 
breath  imbued. 

IX. TROPICAL    iriGHT. 

But,  O !  the  night ! — the  cool,  luxurious  nl 
Which  closes  round  us  when  the  day  grows 
And  the  sun  sinks  from  his  meridian  height 
Behind  the  ocean's  occidental  rim ! 
Clouds,  in  thin  streaks  of  purple,  green,  and 
Lattice  his  parting  glory,  and  ahsorh 
The  last  bright  emanations  that  are  sh«^ 
In  wide  profusion,  from  his  faiUng  orb. 
And  now  the  moon,  her  lids  unclo^infr,  deit 
To  smile  serenely  on  the  charmed  sea. 
That  shines  as  if  inlaid  with  lichtning-chal 
From  which  it  hardly  struggled  to  be  firee. 
Swan-like,  with  motion  unperceived.  we  gli 
Touch'd  by  the  downy  breeze, and  favour'd  by  t 

X. THE    PLA77ET   JUPITER. 

Ever,  at  night,  have  I  look'd  first  for  thee. 
O'er  all  thy  astral  sisterhood  supreme ! 
Ever,  at  night,  have  I  look'd  up  to  see 
The  diamond  lustre  of  thy  quivering  beam 
Shining  sometimes  through  pillowy  clouds  s 
As  they  part  from  thee,  like  a  loosen'd  scr* 
Sometimes  unveil'd,  in  all  thy  native  sheer 
When  no  pale  vapours  underneath  thee  ro 
Bright  planet!  that  art  but  a  single  ray 
From  our  Creator's  throne,  illume  my  sou! 
Thy  influence  shed  upon  my  doubtful  way 
Through  life's  dark  vista  to  the  immortal  g 
Gleam  but  as  now  upon  my  dying  eyes  [sha 
And  hope,  from  earth  to  thee,  from  thee  to  h 
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XI. TO  XOKRIA. 

ues  of  blue  ocean  are  between  us  spread ; 
I  cannot  behold  thee  lave  in  dreams ! 
f  not  hear  thy  Toice,  nor  list  thy  tread, 
see  the  light  that  ever  round  thee  gleams. 
«t  and  best !  mid  summer  joys,  ah,  say, 
thou  e'er  think  of  one  who  thinks  of  thee — 
Atlantic-wanderer,  who,  day  by  day, 
s  for  thine  image  in  the  deep,  deep  sea  1 
'  months,  and  years,  perchanco,wiIl  pass  away, 
le  shall  gaze  into  thy  face  again ; 
innot  know  what  rocks  and  quicksands  may 
t  him,  on  the  future's  shipless  main ; 
thank'd  be  memory !  there  are  treasures  still, 
L  the  triumphant  mind  holds  subject  to  its  will. 

XII. CUBA. 

t  sounds  arouse  me  from  my  slumbers  light? 
id  ho/  all  hands  ahoy  /" — I  'm  on  the  deck, 
early  dawn.     The  day-star  yet  is  bright. 
f  white  vapoury  bars  the  zenith  fleck. 
lo !  along  the  horizon,  bold  aud  high, 
9urple  hills  of  Cuba !  hail,  all  hail ! 
f  undying  verdure,  with  thy  sky 
rest  azure !     Welcome,  odorous  gale ! 
?ene  of  life  and  joy  ?  thou  art  array'd 
OS  of  unimagin^  loveliness- 
louder,  brave  old  mariner !  and  aid 
celling  heart  its  rapture  to  express ; 
cm  enchanted  memory  never  more    [shore ! 
lule  this  dawn  sublime,  this  bright,  celestial 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  PAST. 

ill  not  deplore  them,  the  days  that  are  past; 
oom  of  misfortune  is  over  them  cast ; 
re  lengthen'd  by  sorrow  and  sullied  by  care; 
p-iefs  were  too  many,  their  joys  were  too  rare ; 
>w  that  their  shadows  are  on  us  no  more, 
welcome  the  prospect  that  brightens  before ! 

ive  cherished  fair  hopes,  we  have  plotted 
brave  Bchemcs, 

ve  lived  till  we  find  them  illusive  as  dreams ; 
\  hns  melted  like  snow  that  is  grasp'd  in  the 
hand, 

.0  fiteps  we  have  climbM  have  departed  like 
sand ; 

ill  we  d<»spond  while  of  health  unbcreft, 
»nour,  bright  honour,  and  freedom  are  left! 

ill  we  despond,  while  the  pa^es  of  time 
en  before  us  their  records  sublime !  [gold, 
ennobled  by  treasures  more  precious  than 
n  walk  with  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  old ; 
humanity  whispers  such  truths  in  the  ear, 
}ftens  the  heart  like  sweet  music  to  hear  ? 

dl  we  despond  while,  with  visions  still  free, 

1  gaze  on  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea; 

the  sunshine  can  waken  a  burst  of  delight, 

e  stars  are  a  joy  and  a  glory  by  night : 

each  harmony,  running  through  nature,  can 

raise 

spirits  the  impulse  of  gladness  and  praise  ? 

us  no  longer  then  vainly  lament 

:encs  that  are  faded  and  days  that  are  spent : 


But,  by  faith  unforsaken,  unawed  by  miaclumce, 
On  hope's  waving  banner  still  fix*d  be  our  glance; 
A  nd,  should  fortune  prove  cruel  and  fiilse  to  the  lasty 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past ! 


THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  ARENA. 

Honoub'd  be  the  hero  evermore, 

Who  at  mercy's  call  has  nobly  died  ! 
Echoed  be  his  name  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  immortal  chronicles  allied ! 
Verdant  be  the  turf  upon  his  dust, 

Bright  the  sky  above,  and  soil  the  air ! 
In  the  grove  set  up  his  marble  bust. 

And  with  garlands  crown  it,  fresh  and  fair. 
In  melodious  numbers,  that  shall  live 

With  tlic  music  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
Let  the  minstrel's  inspiration  give 

His  eulogium  to  the  future  years  \ 
Not  the  victor  in  his  country's  cause. 

Not  the  chief  who  leaves  a  people  free, 
Not  the  framer  of  a  nation's  laws 

Shall  deserve  a  greater  fame  than  he ! 
Hast  thou  heard,  in  Rome's  declining  day. 

How  a  youth,  by  Christian  zeal  impell'd, 
Swept  the  sanguinary  games  away. 

Which  the  Coliseum  once  beheld  t 
Fill'd  with  gazing  thousands  were  the  tiers, 

With  the  city's  chivalry  and  pride. 
When  two  gladiators,  with  their  spears, 

Forward  sprang  from  the  arena's  side. 
Rang  the  dome  with  plaudits  loud  and  long. 

As,  with  shields  advanced,  the  athletes  stood — 
Was  there  no  one  in  that  eager  throng 

To  denounce  the  spectacle  of  blood  ? 
Aye,  Telexachus,  with  swelling  frame. 

Saw  the  inhuman  sport  renew'd  once  more : 
Few  among  the  crowd  could  tell  his  name — 

For  a  cross  was  all  the  badge  he  wore ! 
Yet,  with  brow  elate  and  godlike  mien, 

Stopp'd  he  forth  upon  the  circling  sand ; 
And,  while  all  were  wondering  at  the  scene, 

Check'd  the  encounter  with  a  daring  hand. 
"  Romans !"  cried  he — "  Let  this  reeking  sod 

Never  more  with  human  blood  be  stain'd! 
Let  no  image  of  the  living  Goo 

In  unhallow'd  combat  be  profaned ! 
Ah !  too  long  has  this  colossal  dome 

Fail'd  to  sink  and  hide  your  brutal  shows ! 
Here  I  call  upon  assembled  Rome 

Now  to  swear,  they  shall  forever  close !" 
Parted  thus,  the  combatants,  with  joy, 

Mid  the  tumult,  found  the  means  to  fly; 
In  the  arena  stood  the  undaunted  boy. 

And,  with  looks  adoring,  gazed  on  high. 
Peal'd  the  shout  of  wrath  on  every  side ; 

Every  hand  was  eager  to  assail ! 
"  Slay  him  !  slay !"  a  hundred  voices  cried, 

Wild  with  fury — but  he  did  not  quail ! 
Hears  he,  as  entranced  he  looks  above. 

Strains  celestial,  that  the  menace  drown  t 
Sees  he  angels,  with  their  eyes  of  love, 

Beckoninnr  to  him,  with  a  martyr's  crown? 
Fiercer  swell'd  the  people's  frantic  shout ! 

Launched  against  him  flew  the  stocie«  Ilka  vwaN. 
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Death  and  tenor  circled  him  about — 

But  he  stood  and  perishM — not  in  vain ! 
Not  in  vain  the  youthful  martyr  fell ! 

Then  and  there  he  crush'd  a  bloody  creed ! 
And  his  high  example  shall  impel 

Future  heroes  to  as  great  a  deed ! 
Stony  answers  yet  remain  for  those 

Who  would  question  and  precede  the  time ! 
In  their  season,  may  they  meet  their  foes, 

Like  Telsmachus,  with  front  sublime ! 


SUMiMER  IN  THE  HEART. 

Thk  cold  blast  at  the  casement  boats, 
The  window-panes  are  white. 

The  snow  whirls  through  the  empty  streets- 
It  is  a  dreary  night ! 

Sit  down,  old  friend !  the  wine-cups  wait ; 
Fill  to  overflowing !  fill ! 

Though  Winter  howleth  at  the  gate. 
In  our  hearts  *tis  summer  still ! 

For  we  full  many  summer  joys 

And  greenwood  sports  have  shared) 
When,  free  and  ever-roving  boys. 

The  rocks,  the  streams  we  dared ! 
And,  as  I  look  upon  thy  face — 

Back,  back  o'er  years  of  ill, 
My  heart  flies  to  that  happy  place. 

Where  it  is  summer  still ! 

Tes,  though,  like  sere  leaves  on  the  ground, 

Our  early  hopes  are  strown. 
And  cherish'd  flowers  lie  dead  around, 

And  singing  birds  are  flown, — 
The  verdure  is  not  faded  quite. 

Not  mute  all  tones  that  thrill; 
For,  seeing,  hearing  thee  to-night. 

In  my  heart  'tis  summer  still ! 

Fill  up !  the  olden  times  come  back ! 

With  light  and  life  once  more 
We  scan  the  future's  sunny  track,     . 

From  youth's  enchanted  shore  ! 
The  lost  return.    Through  fields  of  bloom 

We  wander  at  our  will ; 
Gone  is  the  winter's  angry  gloom— 

In  our  hearts  'tis  summer  still ! 


THE  FUGITIVE  FROM  LOVE. 

Is  there  but  a  single  theme 
For  the  youthful  poet's  dream  1 
Is  there  but  a  single  wire 
To  the  youthful  poet's  lyre  ? 
Earth  below  and  heaven  above- 
Can  he  sing  of  naugnt  but  love  ? 

Nay !  the  battle's  dust  I  see ! 
God  of  war  I  I  follow  thee  ! 
And,  in  martial  numbers,  raise 
Worthy  pseans  to  thy  praise. 
Ah !  she  meets  me  on  the  field— 
If  I  fly  not,  I  must  yield. 

Jolly  patron  ot  the  grape ! 
To  thy  arms  I  will  escape ! 


Quick,  the  rosy  nectar  bring ; 
«  lo  Bacche"  I  will  sing. 
Ha !  Confusion  !  every  sip 
But  reminds  me  of  her  lip. 

Pallas  !  give  me  wisdom's  page. 

And  awake  my  lyric  rage ; 

Love  is  fleeting ;  love  is  vain ; 

I  will  try  a  nobler  strain. 

O,  perplexity !  my  books 

But  reflect  her  haunting  looks ! 

Jupiter  !  on  thee  I  cry  ! 
Take  me  and  my  lyre  on  high ! 
Lo !  the  stars  beneath  me  gleam ! 
Here,  O,  poet !   is  a  theme. 
Madness !  She  has  come  alwve ! 
Every  chord  is  wliispering  "Love!" 


THE  NIGIIT-STORM  AT  SEA 

*TiR  a  dreary  thing  to  be 
Tossing  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 
When  the  sun  has  set  in  clouds. 
And  the  wind  sighs  through  the  shrood 
With  a  voice  and  with  a  tone 
Like  a  living  creature's  moan  ! 

Look  !  how  wildly  swells  the  surge 
Round  the  black  horizon's  verge ! 
See  the  giant  billows  rise 
From  the  ocean  to  the  skies ! 
While  the  sea-bird  wheels  his  flight 
O'er  their  streaming  crests  of  white. 

List !  the  wind  is  wakening  fiist ! 
All  the  sky  is  overcast ! 
Lurid  vapours,  hurrying,  trail 
In  the  pathway  of  the  gale. 
As  it  strikes  us  with  a  shock 
That  might  rend  the  deep-set  rock ! 

Falls  the  strain'd  and  shiver'd  mast ! 
Spars  are  scatter'd  by  the  blast! 
And  the  sails  are  split  asunder, 
Asa  cloud  is  rent  by  thunder ; 
And  the  struggling  vessel  shakes. 
As  the  wild  sea  o'er  her  breaks. 

Ah !  what  sudden  light  is  this, 
Blazing  o'er  the  dark  abyss  ! 
I40 !  the  full  moon  rears  her  form 
Mid  the  clond-rifls  of  the  storm, 
And,  athwart  the  troubled  air. 
Shines,  like  hope  upon  despair ! 

Every  leaping  billow  gleams 
With  the  lustre  of  her  beams, 
And  lifts  high  its  fiery  plume 
Through  the  midnight's  parting  gloom 
While  its  scatter'd  flakes  of  gold 
O'er  the  sinking  deck  are  roll'd. 

Father !  low  on  bended  knee. 
Humbled,  weak,  wc  turn  to  thee ! 
Spare  us,  mid  the  fearful  fight 
Of  the  raging  winds  to-ni8:ht! 
Guide  us  o'er  the  threatening  wave: 
Save  us ! — thou  alone  canst  ave ! 
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iLip  Pendleton  Cooke  was  bom  in  Mar- 
irg,  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  on  thetwenty- 
of  October,  1816.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
)OKK,  was  honourably  distinguished  at  the 
nd  his  mother  was  of  that  family  of  Pen- 
>NS  which  has  furnished  so  many  eminent 
3  to  that  part  of  the  Union, 
fiflecn  he  entered  Princeton  College,  where 
d  a  reputation  for  parts,  though  he  did  not 
^uish  himself  or  take  an  honour,  and  could 
tell  how  it  happened  that  he  obtained  a  de- 
as  be  was  not  examined  with  his  class.  He 
fishing  and  hunting  better  than  the  books, 
/iiAicKR  and  Spenaer  much  more  than  the 
olumcs  in  the  "course  of  study."  He  had 
ly  made  rhymes  before  he  became  a  fresh- 
and  the  appearance  of  the  early  numbers 
"  Knickerbocker  Magazine"  prompted  him 
w  efforts  in  this  way;  he  wrote  for  the 
ckerbocker,'*  in  his  seventeenth  year,  "The 
of  the  Sioux  Lover,"  and  <*  The  Consump- 
and  in  a  village  paper,  about  the  same  time, 
humourous  and  sentimental  verses. 
hen  he  led  college  his  father  was  living  at 
theater,  and  there  he  himself  pursued  the 
of  the  law.  He  wrote  pieces  in  verse  and 
for  the  ** Virginian,"  and  "The  Southern 
iry  Messenger,"  (then  just  started,)  and  pro- 
1  novels  and  an  extensive  work  in  literary 
sro.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  mar- 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  a  fair  prospect 
ictice  in  Frederick,  Jefferson,  and  Berkeley 
ies.  ^  I  am  blessed  by  my  fireside,"  he  wrote, 
s  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  view 
within  a  mile  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  I  go  to 
y  towns  at  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  and 
and  fish,  and  make  myself  as  happy  with 
^mpanions  as  I  can."  **  So,"  he  writes  to 
I  1846,  "have  passed  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
,  and  now  I  am  striving,  after  long  disuse 
f  literary  veins,  to  get  the  rubbish  of  idle 
i  away,  and  work  them  again.  My  fruits 
rose-bushes,  poultry,  guns,  fishing-tackle, 
hard-riding  friends,  a  long-necked  bottle  on 
deboard,  an  occasional  client,  Sec.  Sec,  make 
ittle  difficult  to  get  from  the  real  into  the 
8  again.  It  requires  a  resolute  habit  of  self- 
!ntration  to  enable  a  man  to  shut  out  these 
U  such  real  concerns,  and  give  himself  warm- 
the  nobler  or  more  tender  sort  of  writing — 
am  slowly  acquiring  it." 
le  atmosphere  in  which  be  lived  was  not,  it 
3,  altogether  congenial — so  far  as  literature 
»ncerned — and  I  find  in  one  of  hb  letters : 
I  at  do  you  think  of  a  good  fiiend  of  mine, 
Kt  valuable  and  worthy  and  hard-riding  one, 
g  gravely  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  *l  would  n't 
i  time  on  a  damned  thin^  like  poetry ;  you 


might  make  yourself,  with  all  your  sense  and  judg- 
ment, a  useful  man  in  settling  neighbourhood  dis- 
putes and  difficulties.'  You  have  as  much  chance 
with  such  people,  as  a  dolphin  would  have  if  in 
one  of  his  darts  he  pitched  in  amongst  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  mill.  'Philosophy  would  clip  an 
angel's  wings,'  Keats  says,  and  pompous  dulness 
would  do  the  same.  But  these  very  persons  I 
have  been  talking  about  are  always  ready,  when 
the  world  generally  has  awarded  the  honours  of 
successful  authorship  to  any  of  our  mad  tribe,  to 
come  in  and  confirm  the  award,  and  buy,  if  not 
read,  the  popular  book.  And  so  they  are  not 
wholly  without  their  uses  in  this  world.  But  wo 
to  him  who  seeks  to  cHmb  amongst  them !  An 
author  must  avoid  them  until  he  is  already  mounted 
on  the  platform,  and  can  look  down  on  them,  and 
make  them  ashamed  to  show  their  dulness  by  keep- 
ing their  hands  in  their  breeches  pockets,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  taking  theirs  out  to  give 
money  or  to  applaud  with.  I  am  wasting  my  let^ 
ter  with  these  people,  but  for  fear  you  may  think 
I  am  chagrined  or  cut  by  what  I  abuse  them  for, 
I  must  say  that  they  suit  one-half  of  my  charac- 
ter, moods,  and  pursuits,  in  being  good,  kindly  men, 
rare  table  companions,  many  of  them  great  in 
field  sports,  and  most  of  them  rather  deficient  in 
letters  than  mind ;  and  that,  in  an  every -day  sense 
of  the  words,  I  love  and  am  beloved  by  them." 

Soon  afterwards  he  wrote:  "Mr.  Kennedy's 
assurance  that  you  would  find  a  publisher  fur  my 
poems  leaves  me  without  any  further  excuse  for 
not  collecting  them.  If  not  the  most  devoted, 
truly  you  are  the  most  serviceable,  of  my  friends, 
but  it  is  because  Mr.  Kennedy  has  overpraised 
me  to  you.  Your  letter  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
always  known  you  intimately,  and  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  you  will  counteract  my  idleness 
and  good-for-nothingness,  and  that,  hoisted  on 
your  shoulders  I  shall  not  be  lost  under  the  feet 
of  the  crowd,  nor  left  behind  in  a  fence  corner.  I 
am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  kindness  which 
dictated  what  you  have  done,  and  to  show  you 
that  I  will  avail  myself  of  it,  I  enclose  a  proem 
to  the  pieces  of  which  I  wrote  you  in  my  last." 

The  proem  referred  to  was  so  beautiful  that  I 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  print  it  in  a 
magazine  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  editor.  The 
author's  name  was  not  given,  and  it  excited  much 
curiosity,  as  but  two  or  three  of  our  poets  were 
thought  capable  of  such  a  performance,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  one  of  them  should  print  any 
thing  anonymously.  It  was  most  commonly, 
however,  attributed  to  Mr.  Willis,  at  which  Mr. 
Cooke  was  highly  gratified.  The  piece,  which 
was  entitled  "Emily,"  contained  al>out  three  hun- 
dred lines,  and  was  a  feigned  history  of  the  com- 
position of  tales  designed  to  follow  lt^eiLv\^\a\>^V^ 
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(uld,  and  sprinkled  all  along  with  gems  that  could 
have  come  firoin  onlj  a  mine  of  surpassing  rich- 
ness. It  was  a  good  while  before  the  promised 
contents  of  the  book  were  sent  to  me,  and  Cooks 
wrote  of  the  delay  to  a  friend :  »*  Procrastination 
is  a  poison  of  my  very  marrow.  Moreover,  since 
<  the  first  wisping  of  the  leaf/  my  whole  heart 
has  been  in  the  woods  and  on  the  waters — every 
rising  sun  that  could  be  seen,  /  have  seen,  and 
I  never  came  in  from  my  sport  until  too  much 
used  up  to  do  more  than  adopt  this  epitaph  of 
Sardanapalus :  <Eat,  drink/  &c.  Moreover,  (se- 
cond,) Mr.  Kennedy  and  others  were  poking  me 
in  the  ribs  eternally  about  my  poemsi  and  I 
was  driven  to  the  labour  of  finishing  them.  I 
groaned  and  did  it,  and  sent  them  to  Griswold, 
and  have  left  the  task  of  carrying  them  through 
the  press  to  him;  and  only  lie  passive,  saying 
with  Don  Juan,  (in  the  slave-market  of  Adriano- 
ple,  or  some  other  place,)  *  Would  to  Grod  some- 
body would  buy  me.'  " 

At  length  through  his  cousin  and  friend,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  (a  name  that  makes  one  in  charity 
with  all  mankind,)  the  MS.  of  all  the  poems  was 
sent  to  mc.  It  makes  a  book  about  the  sixe  of  the 
printed  volume,  written  with  a  regular  elegance 
to  match  that  of  the  old  copyists.  In  an  accom- 
panying letter  he  says,  »♦  They  are  certainly  not 
in  the  high  key  of  a  man  warm  with  his  subject, 
and  doing  the  thing  finely  ;  I  wrote  them  with  the 
reluctance  of  a  turkey-hunter  kept  from  his  sport^ 
— only  Mr.  Kennedy's  urgent  entreaty  and  re- 
monstrance whipped  mc  up  to  the  labour.  You 
will  hardly  perceive  how  they  should  be  called 
'Ballads.'  You  are  somewhat  responsible  for 
the  naAe.  I  designed  (originally)  to  make  them 
short  poems  of  the  old  understood  ballad  cast.  I 
sent  you  the  proem,  which  you  published  as  a  pre- 
face to  the  *  Froissart  Ballads.'  Words  in  print 
bore  a  look  of  perpetuity  (or  rather  of  fixedness) 
about  them,  and  what  I  would  have  changed  if 
only  my  pen  and  portfolio  had  been  concerned, 
your  type  deterred  me  from  changing.    The  term 

*  Froissart  Balladu,'  however,  is,  after  all,  correct, 
even  with  the  poems  as  they  are.  *  The  Master 
of  Bolton'  is  as  much  a  song  as  the  *  Lay  of  the 
Last  Mmstrel,'  although  I  have  no  prologue,  in- 
terludes, &:c.,  to  show  how  it  was  sung ;  and  as 
for  «Orthone,'  &;c..  Sir  John  Froissart  may  as 
easily  be  imagined  chanting  them  as  talking 
them." 

In  reply  to  some  comments  of  mine  upon  these 
productions  he  remarks  :  «  You  will  find  them  be- 
neath your  sanguine  prognontic.  They  are  mere 
narrative  poems,  designed  for  the  crowd.  Poetic 
speculation,  bold  inroads  upon  the  debatable  land, 

*  the  wild  weird  clime,  out  of  space,  out  of  time,'  I 
have  not  here  attempted.  I  will  hereafler  merge 
myself  in  the  nobler  atmosphere ;  in  the  mean 
time  I  have  stuck  to  the  ordinary  level,  and  endea- 
voured to  write  interesting  stories  in  verse,  with 
grace  and  spirit.  I  re|>eat  my  fear  that  in  writing 
for  the  cold,  I  have  failed  to  touch  the  quick  and 
warm  :  that  in  writing  for  a  dozen  hunting  com- 
rades, who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  my 


▼erae  a  pott  prandhan  entertainment,  an 
endured  an  audacity  of  thought  or  word, 
tamed  myself  out  of  your  approbatioD.'' 
The  book  was  finally  published,  tat 
reveiwed  very  favourably  by  the  late  Judj 
IBLY  TucKEB,  in  the  «« Southern  literal 
aenger,"  and  by  Mr.  Poe,  in  the  **  Amm 
view,"  and  much  quoted  and  praised  ek 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  not  received  acceidii 
merits  or  my  expectations.  Yet  the  result 
the  author's  ambition,  and  after  a  feim 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  me :  «My  litcnryli 
now.  If  the  world  manifest  any  ditpontioi 
my  *  utterances,'  it  will  be  abundantly  j 
I  am  thirty :  until  forty  literature  shall  be 
ing — avoiding  however  to  rely  upon  it  pec 
— then  (after  forty)  politica  will  be  a  lef 
has  occurred  to  me  to  turn  my  passioQ 
ing,  and  *  my  crowding  experiences'  (gi 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  life  in  the  me 
ginia  country  society)  of  hunting,  fishi 
try  races,  character  and  want  of  charact 
mountains,  fields,  waters,  and  the  de 
what,  into  a  rambling  book.  Yeaiv  ag 
devour  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times.'  Ind 
of  my  passion  for  sports  of  all  kinds  g 
reading  the  *  Spirit.'  Like  Albert  Piki 
( Fantasms,'  I 

'Had  not  known  the  bent  of  mj  own  ml 

Until  the  mighty  speU  of  "^  Purter^  w»k 

Its  hidden  posfions  :* 

only  Albert  Pike,  says  *  Coleridge'  anc 
for  *  Porter'  and  *  passions.'  Then  I  h 
written  novel  in  my  MS.  piles,  with  pe 
sketches,  histories,  commenced  or  arrar 
mind  ready  to  be  put  in  writing,  to  oi 
word,  I  am  cocked  and  primed  for  i 
My  life  here  invites  me  urgently  to  li 
ployments.  My  house,  servants,  &c 
that  a  country  gentleman  really  wai 
goods  of  life, — are  in  sure  possession 
mine.  I  want  honours,  and  some  little 
ney.  Be  good  enough,  my  dear  sir, 
know  how  I  am  to  go  about  acquiring 
I  wrote  with  frankness  what  I  th< 
true,  of  possible  pecuniary  advantages 
course  he  proposed,  and  was  answerec 
you  say  about  the  returns  in  money  for  i 
labours  is  dispiriting  enough,  and  I  at 
over  an  earnest  purpose  which  I  had 
writing  books.  Thank  God,  I  am  not 
on  the  booksellers,  but  have  a  moderat 
support  for  my  family,  apart  from  the 
hopes  and  Tears  which  dependence  on  t] 
no  doubt  generate.  But  I  must  add 
some  gratifications)  two  or  three  hund 
per  annum  to  my  ordinary  means.  I  m 
make  this  by  my  profession,  which  I  hav 
and  neglected,  but  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
mill  to  me :  I  detest  the  law.  On  the  o 
I  love  the  fever-fits  of  composition.  Th 
rhythm,  coming  fi-om  God  knows  whei 
airy  melody  in  the  Tempest,  tingles  pic 
my  veins  and  fingers ;  I  like  to  build 
cautiously,  but  with  the  excitement  < 
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PT,  which  I  reia  in  and  check;  and  then,  we 
know  how  glorioat  it  is  to  make  the  gallant 
»  and  round  off  the  itanza  with  the  fonorous 
1^  or  with  fome  rhyme  as  natural  to  its 
f  as  a  leaf  on  a  tree,  but  separated  from  its 

that  peeps  down  to  it  over  the  inky  ends  of 

r  intervening  lines That  unepistolary 

rnce  has  considerably  fatigued  me.  I  was  say- 

»r  about  to  say,  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  you 

k£>rmation  as  to  the  profitableness  of  writing 

eriodicals." 

xnn  this  time  Mr.  Cooki  wrote  much,  but 

desultory  way,  and  seemed  in  a  growing 
tion  to  a  few  friends  and  in  the  happiness 
^ras  in  his  home  to  forget  almost  the  dreams 
oabition.  Of  this  home  he  dwelt  with  a  ten- 
enthusiasm  in  his  correspondence,  and  we 
B  glimpses  of  it  in  some  beautiful  verses 
lis  daughter,  in  which  he  has  written  with 
nning  simplicity  an  interesting  portion  of  his 
praphy: 

"TO  MY  DAUGHTER  LILT. 
"  Sot  changefal  yean  are  gone,  LiiT, 
eince  you  were  bom  to  be 
A  darling  to  your  mother  good, 

A  happineu  to  me ; 
A  little,  thlTering,  feeble  thing 
You  were  to  touch  and  view, 
But  we  could  see  a  promise  in 
Your  baby  eyes  of  blue. 

*'  You  flutened  on  our  hearts,  Lilt, 

At  day  by  day  wore  by. 
And  beauty  grew  upon  your  cheeks, 

And  deepened  in  your  eye ; 
A  year  made  dimples  in  your  hands, 

And  plumped  your  little  feet. 
And  yon  had  learned  some  merry  ways 

Which  we  thought  very  sweet 

<  And  when  the  first  sweet  word,  Ln.T, 

Your  wee  mouth  learned  to  say, 
Your  mother  kissed  It  fifty  times, 

And  marked  the  liunous  day. 
I  know  not  even  now,  my  dear, 

If  it  were  quite  a  word. 
But  your  proud  mother  surely  knew, 

For  she  the  sound  had  hoard. 

**  When  you  were  four  years  old,  Lilt, 

You  were  my  little  friend. 
And  we  had  walks  and  nightly  plays, 

And  talks  without  an  end. 
Yon  little  ones  are  sometimes  wise. 

For  you  are  undeflled; 
A  graTe  grown  man  will  start  to  hear 

The  strange  words  of  a  child. 

**  When  care  pressed  on  our  house,  Lilt, — 

rress(}d  with  an  iron  hand — 
I  hated  mankind  for  the  wrong 

Which  festered  in  the  land; 
But  when  I  read  your  young  frank  flue, — 

Its  meanings,  sweet  and  good, 
My  charities  grow  clear  again, 

I  felt  my  brotherhood. 

"  And  sometimes  it  would  be,  Lilt, 

My  feith  in  Ood  grew  cold, 
For  I  saw  Tirtue  go  in  rags. 

And  rice  in  doth  of  gold ; 
But  in  your  innocence,  my  child. 

And  in  your  mother's  lore, 
I  learned  those  lessons  of  the  heart 

Which  fiisten  it  above. 


**  At  last  oar  eares  are  gone,  IJLT, 

And  peace  Is  hock  again. 
As  you  have  seen  the  sun  shine  out 

After  the  gloomy  rain; 
In  the  good  land  where  we  were  bom. 

We  may  be  happy  still, 
A  life  of  lore  will  bless  our  home* 

The  house  upon  the  hilL 

''Thanks  to  your  gentle  feos^  LiltI 

Its  innocence  was  strong 
To  keep  me  constant  to  the  right. 

When  tempted  by  the  wrong. 
The  litle  ones  were  dear  to  Uim 

Who  died  upon  the  rood — 
I  ask  his  gentle  care  Ibr  you. 

And  Ibr  your  mother  good. 

He  commenced  a  historical  novel  to  be  called 
"Maurice  Weterbem,"  in  which  the  great  battle 
of  Lutzen  was  to  end  the  adventures  of  his  hero. 
««What  it  is  you  will  some  time  or  other  see," 
he  wrote  to  me ;  and,  as  if  doubtful  whether  this 
were  a  safe  prediction,  added,  "  I  am  bestowing 
great  care^  but  little  labors  upon  it."  This  he 
threw  aside,  and  his  love  for  that  age  appeared  in 
**  The  Chevalier  Merlin,"  suggested  by  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  given  by 
VoLTAiBE,  several  chapters  of  which  appeared  in 
the  **  Southern  Literary  Messenger."  In  the  same 
maga2ine  he  printed  «•  John  Carpe,"  "  The  Two 
Country  Houses,"  and  other  tales :  parts  of  a  se- 
ries in  which  he  intended  to  dramatize  the  life 
and  manners  of  Virginia.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  "  Literary  Messenger"  a  few  pieces  of  criticism, 
one  of  which  was  a  reviews!  of  the  poems  of  the 
late  Edgar  A.  Pob.  As  for  any  applause  these 
might  win  for  him,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  JouN 
R.  Thompson  :  « I  look  upon  these  matters  se- 
renely, and  will  treat  renown  as  Sir  'J'homas 
More  advises  concerning  guests:  welcome  its 
coming  when  it  cometh,  hinder  not  with  0)>pres- 
sive  eagerness  its  going,  when  it  goeth.  Fur- 
thermore I  am  of  the  temper  to  look  placidly 
upon  the  profile  of  this  same  renown,  if,  instead 
of  stopping,  it  went  by  to  take  up  with  another ; 
therefore  it  would  not  ruffle  me  to  see  you  win 
the  honours  of  southern  letters  away  from  me." 

Renewing  his  devotion  to  poetry,  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1849,  he  wrote  fragments  of  "The 
Women  of  Shakspeare,"  « The  Chariot  Race," 
and  a  political  and  literary  satire.  He  projected 
works  enough,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  occupy  an 
industrious  life  of  twenty  years.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  remarked,  *<I  have  lately  spurrcti  my- 
self again  into  continuous  composition,  and  mean 
tojmith  books."  But  in  the  midst  of  his  reawaken- 
ed activity  and  ambition,  he  suddenly  died,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  1850,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

Undoubtedly  Philip  Pexdleton  Cooke  was 
one  of  the  truest  poets  of  our  country,  and  what 
he  has  left  us  was  full  of  promise  that  he  would 
vindicate,  in  other  works,  the  rank  with  which  he 
was  accredited,  by  those  admiring  friends  who  esti- 
mated his  abilities  from  his  conversation  more  than 
from  anything  ho  had  printed.  His  mind  bloom- 
ed  early,  though  it  was  late  in  maturing*  K%w^  >\ 
of  his  moftl  p\eafi\w%  i^«;>etv\%  v<^\^  -^Tv\.\gev  ^v.  ^^'        \^ 
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lege,  or  goon  after  hit  return,  between  his  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  years ;  but  thej  had  not  the  most 
noticeable  characteristics  of  his  later  productions. 
The  chivalric  poetry  occupied  his  attention  early 
and  long,  and  he  was  only  banishing  it  for  the  more 
independent  and  beautiftil  growth  of  his  own  na- 
ture, when  his  untimely  death  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  fruits  which  his  youth  foretold  in  such  prodi- 
gality and  perfection.  Of  his  love  poems,  the  lit- 
tle song  entitled  »*  Florence  Vane,"  written  when 
he  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty,  is  perhaps  the 
finest.  In  the  lines  **  To  my  Daughter  Lily,"  may 
be  discovered  the  tenderness  and  warmth  of  his 
aflertions ;  in  his  *<  Ballads/'  the  fiery  and  chival- 
rouH  phase  of  his  intelligence ;  in  "  Ugolino,"  his 
patho8;  and  in  *<Life  in  the  Autumn  Woods,*'  his 
love  of  nature.  *'  Ugolino,"  was  in  his  own  opin- 
ion the  best  of  all  his  poems,  but  it  fell  far  short 
of  bis  estimate  of  the  capacities  of  the  subject. 
*•  I  have  merely  tried  my  hand  in  it,"  he  said, 
<*and  can  only  praise  what  I  have  done  as  true  to 
FuoissART.     I  shall  do  much  better  than  this)" 


As  a  boj  and  as  a  yoniig  man,!  * 
his  life  was  always  poetical — apait,« 
commanding  afikdionate  respect.  I 
older,  and  married,  be  became  prai 
viewa,  reaching  that  point  in  the  lifi 
which  its  beautiful  ideals  take  the  f 
or  become  the  strength  of  wiae  n 
ward  his  family,  including  his  fathm 
thers,  and  sisters,  he  cherished  a  dc 
tering  devotion.  A  short  time  b 
illness  be  introduced  into  his  house 
and  evening  prayers.  He  died,  as 
a  pure-minded  gentlemau,  and  b 
tian. 

His  voice  has  been  described  to  a 
joyous,  sometimes  varying  to  a  i 
sometimes  wild.  His  carriage  wai 
upright ;  his  frame  vigorous  and  > 
as  he  was  by  constant  hunting  in  tl 
his  hair  was  black  and  curling ;  hu 
bright;  his  expression  calm  and  tl 
manner  impressed  with  dignity. 
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EMILY: 
PROEM  TO  TlIK  "FROISSART  BALLADS." 

YouTfo  Emily  has  temples  fair, 
Carcss*d  by  locks  of  dark  brown  hair. 

A  thousand  sweet  humanities 
Speak  v^'ij^ly  from  her  hazel  eyes. 

Her  s{)eech  is  i^orant  of  command, 
And  yet  can  lead  you  Ukc  a  hand. 

Her  white  teeth  spaikle,  when  the  eclipse 
Is  lau^htcr-moved,  of  her  red  lips. 

She  moves,  all  grace,  with  gliding  limbs 
As  a  white-breasted  cygnet  swims. 

Ill  her  sweet  childhotxl,  Emily 
Was  wild  with  natural  gaycty, 
A  little  creature,  full  of  laughter. 
Who  cast  no  thought  before  or  after. 
And  knew  not  custom  or  its  chains. 
The  dappled  fawns  upon  the  plains, 
The  birds  that  love  the  upper  sky, 
Lived  not  in  lovelier  liberty. 

Bat  with  this  natural  merriment, 
Mind,  and  the  ripening  years  have  blent 
A  thoughtfulness— not  melancholy — 
Which  wins  her  life  away  from  folly ; 
Checking  somewhat  the  natural  gladness, 
But  saved,  by  that  it  checks,  from  sadncst^^ 
Like  clouds  athwart  a  May-mom  sailing, 
Wliich  take  the  golden  Ught  they  are  veiling. 

She  loves  her  kind,  and  shuns  no  duty, 
Her  virtues  sanctify  her  beauty. 
And  all  who  know  her  say  that  she 
Was  bom  for  man's  feUcity— 
I  know  that  she  was  born  for  mine. 
Dearer  than  any  joy  of  wine. 
Or  pomp,  or  gold,  or  man's  loud  praise, 
Or  purple  power,  art  thou  to  me— 
Kind  cheerer  of  my  clouded  ways- 
Young  vine  upon  a  rugged  tree. 


Maidens  who  love  are  full  of  I 
And  crowds  hedge  in  its  golden  s 
Wherefore  they  love  green  solitu 
And  silence  for  their  better  mood 
I  know  some  wilds,  where  tulip  t 
Full  of  the  singing  toil  of  bees, 
Depend  their  loving  branches  ove 
Great  rocks,  which  honeysuckles 
In  rich  and  liberal  overflow. 
In  the  dear  time  of  long  ago 
When  I  had  woo'd  young  Emily, 
And  she  had  told  her  love  to  me, 
I  often  found  her  in  these  bowers. 
Quite  rapt  away  in  meditation. 
Or  giving  earnest  contemplation 
To  leaf,  or  bird,  or  wild  wood  flow 
And  once.  I  heard  the  maiden  sing 
Until  the  very  woods  were  ringing 
Singing  an  old  song  to  the  Hours 
I  well  remember  that  rare  song. 
It  charged  the  Hours  with  cruel  w 
Wrong  to  the  verdure  of  the  boug 
Wrong  to  the  lustre  of  fair  brows, 
Its  music  had  a  wondrous  sound. 
And  made  the  gr^nwood  haunted 

But  I  delay :  one  jocund  morn- 
A  mom  of  that  blithe  time  of  sprit 
When  milky  bioRsoms  load  the  the 
And  birds  so  prate,  and  soar,  and  i 
That  melody  is  everywhere. 
On  the  glad  earth,  and  in  the  air,- 
On  such  a  mom  I  went  to  seek 
In  our  wild  haunts  for  Emily. 
I  found  her  where  a  flowering  tree 
Gave  odours  and  cool  shade.     Hei 
A  little  rested  on  her  hand ; 
Her  mstic  skill  had  made  k  band 
Of  rare  device  which  garlanded 
The  beauty  of  her  bending  1 
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maiden  thoughts  most  kind  and  wise 
—  «,  dimly  boming  in  her  eyes. 
y^^«i  I  beheld  her— form  and  &ce 
^!*JL  ^tlie,  so  fiiir — the  spirit  race, 
^^•-'Wliom  tile  better  poeta  dream'd, 
"S^^"*!©  to  my  thought,  and  I  half  dccm'd 
^^■^  earth-born  mistress,  pure  and  good, 

w-***®  who  work'd  at  i^ll,  and  snare, 

»  f:  ^\\h  Huon  of  the  dusky  hair, 

^f  «2J  ^®^»  "*  likeness  of  a  doe, 
/^Before  the  fleet  youth  Angelo. 

^-  But  these  infirm  iraagininga 

Ffew  quite  away  on  instant  winpfs. 

^  '  I  caU*d  her  name.     A  swift  surprise 
■   Cime  whitely  to  her  face,  but  soon 

^  i    It  Bed  before  some  daintier  dyes, 

^  '    ibid,  laughing  like  a  brook  in  June, 

J      With  sweet  accost  she  welcomed  me, 

^      And  I  sat  there  with  Emily. 
The  gods  were  yery  good  to  bless 
My  life  with  so  much  happiness. 
The  maiden  on  that  lowly  scat-^ 
I  sitting  at  her  little  feet ! 
Two  happier  lovers  never  met. 
In  dear  and  talk-charm 'd  privacy. 
It  was  a  golden  day  to  me. 
And  its  grest  bliss  is  with  me  yet. 
Warming  like  wine  my  inmost  heart — 
For  memories  of  happy  hours 
Are  like  the  cordials  pressed  from  flowers, 
And  madden  sweetly.     I  impart 
P^aught  of  the  love-talk  I  remember. 
For  May's  young  pleasures  are  best  hid 
From  the  cold  prudence  of  December, 
Which  clips  and  chills  all  vernal  wings ; 
And  L#ovc*8  own  sanctities  forbid, 
Now  as  of  old,  such  gossipings 
In  Hall,  of  what  befalls  in  Bower, 
But  other  matters  of  the  hour, 
Of  which  it  breaks  no  faith  to  tell. 
My  homely  rhyme  shall  chronicle. 

As  silently  we  sat  alone — 
Our  love-talk  spent — two  mated  birds 
Began  to  prate  in  loving  tone; 
Quoth  Emily,  «  They  sure  have  words ! 
Didst  hear  them  say  « My  sweet* « My  dear'  f* 
And  as  they  chirp'd  we  laugh*d  to  he 

Soon  afler  this  a  southern  wind 
Came  sobbing  like  a  hunted  hind 
Into  the  quiet  of  the  glen : 
Tlie  maiden  mused  awhile,  and  then 
Worded  her  thought  right  playfully. 
M  The  winds,"  she  said,  ^  of  land  and  sea, 
My  friend,  are  surely  Uving  things 
That  come  and  go  on  unseen  wings. 
The  teeming  air  and  prodigal. 
Which  droops  its  azure  over  all, 
Is  full  of  immortaUties 
That  look  on  us  with  unseen  eyes. 
Thui  sudden  wind  that  hath  come  here^ 
With  its  hard  sobs  of  pain  or  fear, 
It  may  be,  is  a  spirit  kind. 
Thai  loves  the  bruised  flowers  to  Hnd, 
Whose  task  it  is  to  shake  the  dew 


From  the  sad  violet's  eye  of  bine. 
Or  chase  the  honey-msiking  thieres 
From  off  the  rose,  and  shut  its  leaves 
Against  the  cold  of  April  eves. 
Perhaps  its  dainty,  pink-tipt  hands 
Have  plied  such  tasks  in  fkr  off  lands 
And  now,  perchance,  some  grim  foe  followf 
The  little  wight  to  these  green  hollows." 
Such  gentle  words  had  EmOy 
For  the  south  wind  in  the  tulip  tree. 

A  runnel,  hidden  by  the  trees, 
Gave  out  some  natural  melodies. 
She  said,  >'  The  brook,  among  the  stones, 
I«  solemn  in  its  undertones ; 
How  like  a  hymn !  the  singing  creature 
Is  worshipping  the  God  of  nature." 
But  I  replied,  "  My  dear — ^not  so ; 
lliy  solemn  eyes,  thy  brow  of  snow, 
And,  more  than  these,  thy  maiden  merit 
Have  won  Undine,  that  gentle  spirit, 
To  sing  her  songs  of  love  to  thee." 
Swift  answered  merry  Emily — 
"  Undine  is  but  a  girl,  you  know, 
And  would  not  pine  for  love  of  me ; 
She  has  been  peering  firom  the  brook. 
And  glimpsed  at  you."     She  said  and  shook 
With  a  rare  fit  of  silvery  laughter. 
I  was  more  circumspect  thereafter. 
And  dealt  in  homelier  talk.     A  man 
May  call  a  whito-brow'd  girl  «*  Dian," 
But  likes  not  to  be  tum'd  upon. 
And  nick-named  •*  Young  Endymion." 

My  Emily  loved  very  well, 
At  times,  those  ancient  Uys  which  tell 
Rude  natural  tales ;  she  had  no  lore 
Of  trouvere,  or  of  troubadour, 
Nor  knew  what  diflerence  there  might  be 
Between  the  tongues  of  oc  and  oui ; 
But  hearmg  old  tales,  loved  them  all 
If  truth  but  made  them  natural. 
In  our  good  talks,  we  ofl  went  o*er 
The  little  horde  of  my  quaint  lore, 
Cuird  out  of  old  melodious  fable. 
She  little  cared  for  Arthur's  table, 
For  tales  of  doughty  Launcclot, 
Or  Tristram,  or  of  him  who  smoto 
The  giant,  Angoulafre  hight, 
And  moan*d  for  love  by  day  and  night 
She  little  cared  for  such  as  these, 
But  if  I  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
With  the  great  peers  of  Charlemagne, 
Descending  toward  the  Spanish  plain. 
Her  eye  would  lighten  at  the  strain ; 
And  it  would  moisten  with  a  tear 
The  sad  end  of  that  tale  to  hear — 
How  all  aweary,  w(Nm  and  white. 
And  urging  his  failing  steed  amain, 
A  courier  from  the  south,  one  night, 
Rcach'd  the  great  city  of  the  Seine; 
And  how  at  that  same  time  and  hour, 
The  bride  of  Roland  lay  in  Bower 
Wakeful,  and  quick  of  ear  to  win 
Some  rumour  of  her  Paladin — 
And  how  it  came  in  sudden  cries, 
That  shook  the  earth  and  rent  the  skies; 
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And  how  the  meaenger  of  fate- 
That  courier  who  rode  ao  late— 
Was  dragged  on  to  her  palace  gate ; 
And  how  the  lady  sat  in  hall, 
Moaning  among  her  damsels  all. 
At  the  wild  tale  of  RoncevaL 
That  story  sounds  like  solemn  truth, 
And  she  would  hear  it  with  such  ruth 
As  sympathetic  hearts  will  pay 
To  real  ^efs  of  yesterday. 

Pity  look*d  lovely  in  the  maiden ; 
Her  eyes  were  softer,  when  so  laden 
With  the  bright  dew  of  tears  unshed. 
But  I  was  somewhat  envious 
That  other  bards  should  move  her  thus. 
And  oft  within  myself  had  said, 
«  Yea — I  will  strive  to  touch  her  heart 
With  some  fair  songs  of  mine  own  art*'- 
And  many  days  before  the  day 
Whereof  I  speak,  I  made  assay 
At  this  bold  labour.     In  the  wells 
Of  Froissart's  life-like  chronicles 
I  dipp*d  for  moving  truths  of  old. 
A  thousand  stories,  soft  and  bold. 
Of  stately  dames,  and  gentlemen, 
Which  good  Lord  Berners,  with  a  pen 
Pompous  in  its  simplicity. 
Yet  tipt  with  charming  courtesy, 
Had  put  in  English  words,  I  leam*d ; 
And  some  of  these  I  deftly  tum'd 
Into  the  forms  of  minstrel  verse. 
I  know  the  good  tales  are  the  won»— 
But,  sooth  to  say,  it  seems  to  me 
My  verse  has  sense  and  melody — 
Even  that  its  measure  sometimes  flows 
With  the  brave  pomp  of  that  old  prose. 

Beneath  our  trysting  tree,  that  day, 
With  dubious  face,  I  read  one  lay ; 
Young  Emily  quite  understood 
My  fears,  and  gave  me  guerdon  good 
In  well-timed  praise,  and  cheer'd  me  on, 
Into  full  flow  of  heart  and  tone. 
And  when,  in  days  of  pleasant  weather. 
Thereafter,  we  were  met    >^ether, 
As  our  strong  love  oft  iL^^  us  meet, 
I  always  took  my  cosy  seat, 
Just  at  the  damsel's  little  feet. 
And  read  my  tales.     It  was  no  friend 
To  me — that  day  that  heard  their  end. 
It  had  become  a  play  of  love. 
To  watch  the  swift  expression  rove 
Over  the  bright  sky  of  her  face- 
To  steal  those  upward  looks,  and  trace 
In  every  change  of  cheek  and  eye, 
The  influence  of  my  poesy. 

I  made  my  verse  for  Emily — 
I  give  it,  reader,  now  to  thee. 
'J'he  tales  which  I  have  toil'd  to  tell 
Of  Dame  in  hall  and  knight  in  Selle, 
Of  faithful  love,  and  courage  high — 
Sweet  flower,  strong  staff"  of  chivalry — 
These  tales  indeed  are  old  of  date ; 
But  why  should  time  their  force  abate  1 
Shall  we  look  back  with  vision  duU 
On  the  old  brave  and  beautiful. 


And,  for  tiiey  lived  so  long  ago, 
Be  careless  of  &eir  nurtfa  or  wo! 
If  sympathy  knowa  bat  to-day — 
If  time  quite  wears  its  nerre  away- 
If  deeds  majestically  boId« 
In  words  of  ancient  music  told, 
Are  only  food  for  studioiie  minds 
And  touch  no  hearts — if  man  but  f 
An  abstract  virtue  in  the  faith. 
That  clung  to  truth,  and  courted  de 
If  he  can  lift  the  dusky  pall 
With  dainty  hand  artistical 
And  smile  at  woes,  because  some  yi 
Have  swept  between  them  and  hist 
I  say,  my  fiiend,  if  this  may  be. 
Then  bum  old  books ;  antiquity 
Is  no  more  than  a  skeleton 
Of  painted  vein  and  poIish*d  bone. 
Reader !  the  minstrel  hrotherhooti 
Earnest  to  soothe  thy  listening  moo 
Were  wont  to  style  thee  Gentle,  Go 
Noble  or  Gronoia:— they  could  bon 
With  loyal  knee,  yet  open  brow — 
They  knew  to  temper  thy  decision 
Witli  graces  of  a  proud  submissioa. 
That  wont  is  changed.    Yet  I,  a  ma 
Of  this  new  land  republican. 
Where  insolence  wins  upward  bctte 
Than  courtesy — that  old  dead  letter- 
And  toil  claims  pay  with  utterance  i 
Follow  the  good  Lords  of  the  Harp, 
And  dub  thee  with  each  courtly  phr 
And  ask  indulgence  for  my  lays. 


LIFE  IN  THE  AUTUMN  W 

Summer  has  gone, 
And  fruitful  autumn  has  advanced  so 
That  there  is  warmth,  not  beat,  in  the 
And  you  may  look,  with  naked  eye,  a 

The  ardours  of  his  car ; 
The  stealthy  frosts,  whom  his  spent  lod 

Are  making  the  g^reen  leaves  g 

What  a  brave  splendour 
Im  In  the  October  air !  How  rich,  and 
And  bracing,  and  all-joyous !  we  must 
Love  to  the  spring-time,  with  its  ^rou 

As  to  a  child  quite  dear ; 
But  autumn  is  a  thing  of  perfect  glor 

A  manhood  not  yet  hoaiy. 

I  love  the  woods. 
In  this  good  season  of  the  liberal  year 
I  love  to  seek  their  leafy  solitudes, 
And  give  myself  to  melancholy  moodi 

With  no  intruder  near, 
And  find  strange  lessons,  as  I  ait  and 

In  every  natural  wonder. 

But  not  alone, 
As  Shakspeare*s  melancholy  cooitie 

dennes. 
Love  I  the  browning  forest ;  and  I  om 
1  would  not  oft  have  mused,  as  he,  ha 

To  hunt  with  / 
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lught,  as  ap  the  bold  deer  bounded, 
e  8ad  creature  wounded. 

ve  and  good, 

m  knight*— soul  wearied  with  his  part 

ife — gave  man  for  solitude, 

xlge,  and  lived  in  Wantlcj  wood, 

•ar  the  bcllingf  Hart 

Ic  taste,  but  its  sweet  sadness 

;  to  the  Hunter's  madness. 

passionate 

ight  is  in  the  proud  swifl  chase ! 
time  the  lark  at  heaven's  red  gate 
y  singing — quite  infuriate 
the  high  pride  of  his  place ; 
16  unrisen  sun  arrays  the  morning 
first  bright  adorning. 

'  the  quick  horn — 
lear  as  any  clarion — 
silver  call  the  ear  of  mom ; 
;  steeds,  stout  Curtal  and  Topthome 
freysteil  and  the  Don — 
them  his  fiery  mood  displaying 
pawing  and  with  neighing. 

y^our  swift  horse, 

ng  hounds  in  this  fresh  hour, 

1  hills — stem  perilous  streams  perforce, 

lain  give  fi-eo  wings  to  your  course, 

ou  will  know  the  power 

chase — and  how  of  griefii  the  sorest 

e  is  in  the  forest. 

ilk  the  deer; 

lip  of  dawn  has  kiss'd  the  hills, 
sounds  are  crowding  on  your  ear, 
i  in  all  the  atmosphere : — 
very  nature  fills 
h  hour,  as  up  the  hills  aspiring 
limb  with  limbs  untiring. 

fair 

ight  to  see  the  antlcr'd  stag, 
J  sweep  of  his  swift  walk  repair 
-others ;  or  the  plethoric  Bear 
on  some  high  crag, 
cs  half  closed,  but  broad  head  shaking, 
i-fiies  keep  him  waking. 

lese  you  see, 

lem,  you  travel  to  their  death 
stealthy  step,  firom  tree  to  tree, 
ind  however  faint  it  be. 
untcr  draws  a  breath 

B  WOKTLBV. 

1  old  word  for  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  Hart. 
ritten  by  Gborok  Ellm,  in  Lockhabt's 
;ivinf  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Wobt> 
■on  for  building  his  lodge. 


In  times  like  these,  which,  he  will  say,  repays  him 
For  all  care  that  waylays  him. 

A  strong  joy  fills 
(A  joy  beyond  the  tongue's  expressive  power) 
My  heart  in  autumn  weather — ^fills  and  thrills ! 
And  I  would  rather  stalk  the  breezy  hills. 

Descending  to  my  bower 
Nightly,  by  the  sweet  spirit  of  Peace  attended, 

Tluui  pine  where  life  is  splendid. 


FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  LOTKD  ihee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew,  in  my  fond  vision. 

My  heart's  dear  pain. 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoaiy. 

The  ruin  old 
Where  thou  didst  haik  my  story. 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  exccll'd  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main. 
Would  1  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane ! 

But,  fairest,  coldest,  wonder  ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas,  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep. 
The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Fbrence  Vane ! 


CHARLES    G.   EASTMAN. 


[Bora,. 

Mr.  Eastmajt  was  educmted  it  the  UniTeraity 
of  Vermont,  and  has  been  for  seTeral  yean  en- 
gaged as  a  journalist,  at  Burlington,  Woodstock, 
and  Montpelier.  He  now  resides  in  the  latter 
town,  where  he  is  editor  of  "  The  Vermont  Pa- 
triot," the  leading  gazette  of  the  democratic  party 
in  the  state.  In  1848  he  published  a  collection 
of  *'  Poems,"  nearly  all  of  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  various  literary  miscellanies.  They 
are  chiefly  lyrical,  and  the  author  displays  in  them 
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a  fondness  for  the  French  conslructioa 
frains  and  choruses,  which  he  introducef 
and  effectively. 

Some  of  his  pieces  in  the  manner  oi 
and  other  contemporary  poets,  are  roa 
imitations,  but  are  scarcely  equal  in  the 
of  poetry  to  his  more  independent  con] 
in  which  he  has  reflected  with  equal  t 
felicity  the  living  features  of  the  rural  lift 
England. 


THE  FARMER  SAT  IN  HIS  EASY  CHAIR. 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  eaoy  chair. 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 
While  his  halo  old  wife  with  busy  care 
Was  clearing  the  dinner  away ; 
A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 
On  her  grandfather*s  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face ; 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead, 
Had  sat  in  the  self-same  place : 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye — 
**Don't  smoke,"  said  the  child;  «how  it  makes 
you  cry !" 

The  house-tlog  lay  stretch'd  out  on  the  floor 
Where  the  shade  after  noon  used  to  steal ; 
The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 
Was  turning  the  spinning-wheel ; 
And  the  old  brass  cluck  on  the  manteltree 
Had  plodded  along  to  almost  tliree  : 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 
While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moisten'd  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 
Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  press'd ; 
His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay — 
Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  that  summer  day. 


MILL  MAY. 

Tui  strawberries  grow  in  the  mowing,  Mill  Mat, 

And  the  bob-o*-link  sings  on  the  tree ; 
On  the  knolls  the  red  clover  is  growing.  Mill  Mat, 

Then  come  to  the  meadow  with  me ! 
W^e  Ml  pick  the  ripe  clusters  among  the  deep  grass, 

On  the  knolls  in  the  mowing,  Mill  Mat, 
And  the  long  afternoon  together  we'll  pass, 

Where  the  clover  is  growing,  Mill  Mat. 

Come !  come,  ere  the  season  is  over,  Mill  Mat, 
To  the  fields  where  the  strawberries  grow, 

While  the  thick-growing  stems  and  the  clover,  Mill 
Shall  meet  us  wherever  we  go ;  F^at, 
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We  Ml  pick  the  ripe  clusters  among  the  de 
On  tlie  knolls  in  the  mowing,  Mill  M 

And  the  long  afternoon  together  well  pi 
W^herc  the  clover  is  growing  Mill  M. 

The  sun,  stealing  under  your  bonnet,  Kii 

Shall  kiss  a  soft  glow  to  your  face, 
And  your  lip  the  strawberry  leave  on  it,Mi: 

A  tint  that  the  aea-sheli  would  grace; 
Then  come'  the  ripe  dusters  among  the  di 

We*ll  pick  in  the  mowing.  Mill  Mai 
And  the  long  afternoon  together  we*U  pi 

Where  the  clover  is  growing.  Mill  M 


HER  GRAVE  IS  BY  HER  MOTl 

Her  grave  is  by  her  mother**, 
Where  the  strawberries  grow  wild 

And  there  they  've  slept  for  many  a 
The  mother  and  the  child. 

She  was  the  frailest  of  us  all. 
And,  from  her  mother's  breast. 

We  hoped,  and  pray'd,  and  trembled 
For  her,  than  all  the  rest 

So  frail,  alas !  she  could  not  bear 
The  gentle  breath  of  Spring, 

That  scarce  the  yellow  butteri^ 
Felt  underneath  its  wing. 

How  hard  we  strove  to  save  her,  lov 
Like  ours  alone  can  tell ; 

And  only  those  know  what  we  lost, 
Who've  loved  the  lost  as  well 

Some  thirteen  tummen  from  her  birl 
When  th'  reaper  cuts  the  grain. 

We  laid  her  in  the  silent  earth, 
A  flower  without  a  atain. 

We  laid  her  by  her  mother. 

Where  the  strawberries  grow  wild 

And  there  they  sleep  together  well^ 
The  mother  and  the  child ! 


JOHN  G.   SAXE. 


[Born,  1816.] 


r.  Saxi,  of  Highgate,  Franklin  county, 
was  born  in  that  town  on  the  second 
ic,  1816.  His  youth  was  passed  in  ru- 
tions,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
he  determined  to  study  one  of  the  lib- 
ssions,  and  with  this  view  entered  the 
ichool  at  St.  Albans,  and  afler  the  usual 
y  course,  the  college  at  Middlebury, 
graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  sum- 
39.  He  subsequently  read  law.  at  Lock- 
>w  York  and  at  St.  Albans,  and  was  ad- 
:he  bar  at  the  latter  place,  in  September, 
e  which  time  he  has  been  practising  in 
,  with  more  than  the  average  success  of 
trneys. 

iber  that  when  Mr.  Satb  was  in  college 
Ml  known  for  his  manly  character,  good 
ial  humour,  and,  for  an  undergraduate, 
aintance  with  literature.  He  preserves, 
;  increase,  his  good  reputation.  **  Be- 
ng  with  such  delightful  point  and  facil- 
'ves  a  friend  of  his,  *'  he  is  one  of  the 
iversatjonists,  and  wastes  more  wit  in  a 
vould  set  up  a  Yankee  *  Punch'  or  a 
f  ankee  Doodles.'  He  is  a  good  general 
>11  read  in  the  best  English  authors,  and 
8  comical  compositions,  has  produced 
es  of  grace  and  tcndernet»s  that  evince 
poetical  feeling  and  ability.*' 


Mr.  8axi  excels  most  in  fun,  burlesque,  and 
satire,  fields  upon  the  confines  of  the  domain  of 
poetry,  in  which  we  have  many  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  lyrical  expression,  and  which  have  fur- 
nished, from  the  times  of  Jctkxal,  a  fiiir  propor^ 
tion  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of  creative  energy. 
His  verse  is  nervous,  and  generally  highly  finished ; 
and  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  admirably  calculated 
for  the  production  of  the  desired  effects.  One  of 
the  happiest  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  language  is 
in  the  piece  printed  in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine, commencing — 

Slnirinir  through  the  forests, 

Haltling:  over  ridges, 
ShiMiting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  throuflfh  the  mountsins, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale — 
Blt*«fl  me !  this  is  pleasant 

Riding  on  a  rail ! 

The  whole  composition  is  an  echo  and  reflection 
of  the  crowded  railroad  car. 

The  longest  of  his  productions  is  **  Progress,  a 
Satire,"  which  has  passed  through  two  editions, 
and  been  largely  quoted  for  its  felicitous  charac- 
terization of  popular  foibles.  His  "  New  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  written  in  1847,  and  "Proud  Miss 
MacBride,"  written  in  1848,  are  in  the  vein  of 
Hood,  but  are  full  of  verbal  felicities  and  humour, 
and  are  fruits  of  original  observation  of  manners. 


3  PROUD  MISS  MACBRIDE. 

▲  LEGEND  OF  GOTHAM. 

BLT  proud  was  Miss  MacBride, 

personification  of  pride, 

inced  along  in  fashion's  tide, 

roadway^-on  the  proper  side— 

n  the  golden  sun  was  setting ; 

s  pride  in  the  head  she  carried  so  high, 

ler  lip,  and  pride  in  her  eye, 

rid  of  pride  in  the  very  sigh 

her  stately  bosom  was  fretting : 

at  a  pair  of  elegant  feet, 
in  satin,  should  kiss  the  street — 
same  that  the  vulgar  greet 
»n  leather  not  over  ♦*  neat" — 
luch  is  the  common  booting ; 
istian  tears  may  well  be  shed, 
1  among  our  gentlemen-bred, 
ous  Day  of  Morocco  is  dead, 
and  Martin  are  raigning  instead, 
I  much  inferior  footing !) 
34 


O,  terribly  proud  was  Miss  MacBride, 
Proud  of  her  beauty,  and  proud  of  her  pride, 
And  proud  of  fifty  matters  beside — 

That  would  n't  have  borne  dissection ; 
Proud  of  her  wit,  and  proud  of  her  walk. 
Proud  of  her  teeth,  and  proud  of  her  talk, 
Proud  of  **  knowing  cheese  from  chalk," 

On  a  very  slight  inspection ! — 

Proud  abroad,  and  proud  at  home. 
Proud  wherever  she  chanced  to  come — 
When  she  was  glad,  and'  when  she  was  glom ; 

Proud  as  the  head  of  a  Saracen 
Over  the  door  of  a  tippling-shop ! — 
Proud  as  a  duchess,  proud  as  a  fop, 
**  Proud  as  a  boy  with  a  bran-new  top," 

Proud  beyond  comparison ! 

It  seems  a  singular  thing  to  say. 
But  her  very  senses  led  her  astray 

Respecting  all  humility ; 
In  sooth,  her  dull,  auricular  drum 
Could  find  in  humble  only  a  "  hum," 
And  heard  no  sound  of  **  gentle"  come. 

In  Ulking  about  gentility. 
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What  hwly  meant  she  did  n*t  know, 
For  ahe  alwaya  avoided  "  every  tiling  low," 

With  care  the  moat  punctilioua ; 
And,  queerer  atill,  the  audible  aound 
Of  •*  super-ailly"  ahe  never  had  found 

In  the  adjective  supercilious ! 
The  meaning  of  muk  ahe  never  knew, 
But  ima«^ned  the  phrase  had  something  to  do 
With  "  Mosea,"  a  peddling  German  Jew, 
Who,  like  all  hawkers,  the  country  through. 

Was  **  a  person  of  no  position  ;** 
And  it  acem'd  to  her  exceedingly  plain, 
If  the  word  was  really  known  to  pertain 
To  a  vulgar  German,  it  wasn't  germane 

To  a  lady  of  high  condition ! 

Even  her  gracea — not  her  grace — 
For  that  was  in  the  «  vocative  case" — 
Chill'd  with  the  touch  of  her  icy  face, 

Sat  very  stifBy  upon  her ! 
She  never  confess'd  a  favour  aloud. 
Like  one  of  the  simple,  common  crowd — 
But  coldly  smiled,  and  faintly  bow*d, 
/[»  who  should  say,  **  You  do  me  proud, 

And  do  yourself  an  honour !" 

And  yet  the  pride  of  Misa  MacBride, 
Although  it  had  fifty  hobbiea  to  ride, 

Had  really  no  foundation ; 
But  like  the  fabrics  that  gossips  devu 
Those  single  atoriea  that  often  arise 
And  grow  till  they  reach  a  four-story 

Was  merely  a  fiwcy  creation ! 

^if  a  curious  fact  as  ever  was  known 
In  human  nature,  but  often  shown 

Alike  in  castle  and  cottage, 
Tliat  pride,  like  pigs  of  a  certain  breed, 
Will  manage  to  live  and  thrive  on  "  feed*' 

As  poor  as  a  pauper's  pottage ! 

That  her  wit  should  never  have  made  her  vain, 
Waa — like  her  face — sufticiently  plain ; 

And,  as  to  her  musical  powers, 
Although  she  sang  until  she  was  hoarse, 
And  issued  notes  with  a  banker's  force. 
They  were  juut  such  notes  as  we  never  endorse 

For  any  acquaintance  of  ours ! 

Her  birth,  indeed,  was  uncommonly  high — 
For  Miss  MacBridk  first  opened  her  eye 
Through  a  skylight  dim,  on  the  light  of  the  sky ; 

But  pride  is  a  curious  passion — 
And  in  talking  about  bep  wealth  and  worth. 
She  always  forgot  to  mention  her  birth 

To  people  of  rank  and  fasliion  ! 

Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth. 
The  queerest  one  is  pride  of  birth. 

Among  our  "  fierce  democracie !" 
A  bridge  across  a  hundred  years, 
M^ithout  a  prop  to  save  it  from  sneers — 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  peers — 
A  thing  for  laughter,  fieers,  and  jeers. 

Is  American  aristocracy  ! 

English  and  Irish,  French  and  Spanish, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch  and  Danish, 
Croaaing  their  veins  until  tliey  vanish 


In  one  conglomeration ; 
So  subtle  a  tangle  of  blood,  indeed. 
No  heraldry-HABTXT  will  ever  saooeed 

In  finding  the  circulation ! 

Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  firiend. 
Your  family  thread  you  can't  ascend. 
Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 
You  may  find  it  waz'd  at  the  farther  end, 

By  some  plebeian  vocation  ; 
Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  line 
May  end  in  a  loup  of  stronger  twine. 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation ! 

But  Miss  MacBridk  had  something  besi 
Her  lofty  birth  to  nourish  her  pride — 
For  rich  was  the  old  paternal  MacBridk 

According  to  public  rumour; 
And  he  lived  "  up  town,"  in  a  splendid  m 
And  kept  his  daughter  on  dainty  Are, 
And  gave  her  gems  that  were  rich  and  ra 
And  the  finest  ring^  and  things  to  wear. 

And  feathers  enough  to  plume  her. 

An  honest  mechanic  was  Jon^r  MacBeii 
As  ever  an  honest  calling  plied. 

Or  graced  an  honest  ditty  ; 
For  John  had  work'd  in  his  early  day. 
In  •*  pots  and  pearls,"  the  lesrends  say — 
And  kept  a  shop  with  a  rich  array 
Of  things  in  the  soap  and  candle  way. 

In  tlie  lower  part  of  the  city  ! 

No  **rara  om"  was  honest  Jonsr — 
(That's  the  Latin  for  «' sable-swan") — 

Though  in  one  of  his  fancy  flashes, 
A  wicked  wag,  who  meant  to  deride, 
Caird  honest  Johjc  "  Old  Phctnix  MacB 

*<  Because  he  rose  from  his  ashes  V* 

Little  by  little  he  grew  to  be  rich. 
By  saving  of  candle-ends  and  "  sich," 
Till  he  reach *d  at  last  an  opulent  niche — 

No  very  uncommon  alTair; 
For  history  quite  confirma  the  law 
Express'd  in  the  ancient  Scottish  saw — 

A  Mickle  may  come  to  be  may'r'* 

Alack  for  many  ambitious  beaux  ! 
She  hung  their  hopes  upon  her  nose — 

(The  figure  is  quite  Horatian !) 
Until,  from  habit,  the  member  grew 
As  very  a  hook  as  ever  eye  knew, 

To  the  commonest  observation. 

A  thriving  tailor  begg'd  her  hand. 

But  she  gave  "  the  fellow"  to  understand 

By  a  violent  manual  action. 
She  perfectly  scom'd  the  best  uf  his  clan 
And  rcckon'd  the  ninth  of  any  man 

An  exceedingly  vulgar  fraction ! 

Another,  whose  stgn  was  a  golden  boot, 
Was  mortified  with  a  bootless  suit. 

In  a  way  that  was  quite  appalling ; 
For,  though  a  regular  sutar  by  trade. 
He  wasn't  a  suitor  to  suit  the  maid. 


*  "  MicUe,  wi*  thrift,  may  chaaee  to  bs  oatii 
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Who  cut  him  off  with  a  nw — and  bade 
**  The  cobbler  keep  to  hii  calling !' 

-   Cp^^  muse  must  let  a  lecret  oat : 
Xbere  isn*t  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt 
That  follu  who  oflenest  aneer  and  flout 

At  *«  the  dirty,  low  mechanicals," 
Are  they  whose  sires,  by  pounding  their  knees, 
Or  coiling  Uieir  legs,  or  trades  like  these — 
ContriTed  to  win  their  children  ease 
From  poverty's  galling  manacles.) 

A  rich  tobacconist  comes  and  sues. 
And,  thinking  the  lady  would  scarce  refuse 
A  man  of  his  wealth  and  liberal  views, 
Beg^n,  al  once,  with  «*  If  you  choose — 

And  could  you  really  love  him — " 
Bat  the  lady  spoiled  his  speech  in  a  huff, 
IVith  an  answer  rough  and  ready  enough. 
To  let  him  know^she  was  up  to  anuS, 

And  altogether  above  him ! 

A  young  attorney,  of  winning  grace, 
Waa  scarce  allowM  to  **  open  his  face," 
Ere  Miss  MacBrtds  bad  closed  his  case 

With  true  judicial  celerity  ; 
For  the  lawyer  was  poor,  and  "  seedy"  to  boot. 
And  to  say  the  lady  discarded  his  atUti 

Is  merely  a  double  verity ! 

The  last  of  those  who  came  to  court, 
IVas  a  lively  beau,  of  the  dapper  sort, 
«  Without  any  visible  means  of  support," 

A  crime  by  no  means  flagrant 
In  one  who  wears  an  elegant  coat, 
But  the  very  point  on  which  they  vote 

A  ragged  fellow  «  a  vagrant !" 

A  courtly  fellow  was  dapper  Jix, 
8Ieek  and  supple,  and  tall  and  trim, 
And  amooth  of  tongue  as  neat  of  limb ; 

And  maugre  his  meagre  pocket, 
Tou  'd  say  from  the  glittering  tales  he  told. 
That  Jim  had  slept  in  a  cradle  of  gold. 

With  FoBTuxATus  to  rock  it ! 

Now  dapper  Jix  his  courtship  plied 

(I  wish  the  fact  could  be  denied) 

With  an  eye  to  the  purse  of  the  old  MacBridk, 

And  really  *<  nothing  shorter !" 
For  he  said  to  himself,  in  his  greedy  lust, 
«  Whenever  he  dies — as  die  he  must — 
And  yields  to  Heaven  his  vital  trust, 
He*s  very  sure  to  *come  down  with  his  dust,* 

In  behalf  of  his  only  daughter." 

And  the  very  magnificent  Miss  MacBride, 
I     Half  in  love,  and  half  in  pride. 

Quite  graciously  relented ; 
And,  tossing  her  head,  and  turning  her  back. 
No  token  of  proper  pride  to  lack — 
To  be  a  Bride,  without  the  *'  Mac," 

With  much  disdain,  consented ! 

Alas !  that  people  who've  got  their  box 
Of  cash  beneath  the  best  of  locks. 
Secure  from  all  financial  shocks, 
Should  stock  their  fancy  with  fancy  stocks, 
And  madly  rush  upon  Wall-street  rocka, 
Without  the  least  apology ! 


Alas !  that  people  whose  money-affain 
Are  sound,  beyond  all  need  of  repairs. 
Should  ever  tempt  the  bulla  and  bears 
Of  Mammon's  fierce  zoology ! 

Old  JoH?r  MacBridk,  one  &tal  day, 
Became  the  unresisting  prey 

Of  Fortune's  undertaken ; 
And  staking  all  on  a  single  die, 
His  founder'd  bark  went  high  and  dry 

Among  the  brokers  and  breakers ! 

At  his  trade  again,  in  the  very  shop 
Where,  years  before,  he  let  it  drop, 

He  follows  his  ancient  calling—- 
Cheerily,  too,  in  poverty's  spite. 
And  sleeping  quite  as  sound  at  night. 
As  when,  at  fortune's  giddy  height. 
He  used  to  wake  with  a  dizzy  fright 

From  a  dismal  dream  of  falling. 

But  alas  for  the  haughty  Miss  MacBridk, 
'T  was  such  a  shock  to  her  precious  pride ! 
She  could  n't  recover,  although  she  tried 

Her  jaded  spnrits  to  rally ; 
'T  was  a  dreadful  change  in  human  affairs. 
From  a  Place  *<  up  town,"  to  a  nook  **  up  stain,*' 

From  an  avenue  down  to  an  alley ! — 

'T  was  little  condolence  she  had,  Gon  wot — 
From  her  "troops  of  friends,"  who  hadn't  forgot 

The  aire  she  used  to  borrow ; 
They  had  civil  phrases  enough,  but  yet 
*T  was  plain  to  see  that  their  **  deepest  regret" 

Was  a  different  thing  from  sorrow ! 

They  own'd  it  could  n't  have  well  been  wone 

To  go  from  a  full  to  an  empty  purse : 

To  expect  a  "  reversion,"  and  get  a  revcne. 

Was  truly  a  dismal  feature ; 
But  it  wasn't  strange— they  whisper'd — at  all! 
That  the  summer  of  pride  should  have  its  fall 

Was  quite  according  to  Nature ! 

And  one  of  those  chape  who  make  a  pun. 
As  if  it  were  quite  legitimate  fun 
To  be  blazing  away  at  every  one 
With  a  regular,  double-loaded  gun — 

Remork'd  that  moral  transgression 
Always  brings  retributive  stings 
To  candle-makers  as  well  as  kings: 
For  «  making  light  of  eereous  things" 

Was  a  very  wick-ed  profession ! 

And  vulgar  people — the  saucy  churls — 
Inquired  about  "  the  price  of  pearls," 

And  mock'd  at  her  situation : 
"  She  wasn't  ruin'd — they  ventured  to  hope — 
Because  she  was  poor,  she  need  n't  mope ; 
Few  people  were  better  off  for  soap. 

And  that  was  a  consolation !" 

And  to  make  her  cup  of  wo  run  over. 
Her  elegant,  ardent  plighted  lover 

Was  the  very  firet  to  forsake  her ; 
**  He  quite  regretted  the  step,  'twas  true — 
The  lady  had  pride  enough  *  for  two,' 
But  that  alone  would  never  do 

To  quiel  \iie  V>\i\cV«  «cA\«iutOT* 
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And  now  the  unhmppy  Miw  MacBrid* — 
The  merett  ghost  of  her  early  pride — 

Bewails  her  lonely  position ; 
CrampM  in  the  very  narrowest  niche, 
Ahove  the  poor,  and  below  the  rich — 

Was  ever  a  worse  condition  ? 

XORAL. 

Because  yon  flourish  in  woridly  afTairs, 
Don't  be  haughty,  and  put  on  airs, 

With  insolent  pride  of  station ! 
Don't  be  proud,  and  turn  up  your  nose 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clo'cs. 
But  learn,  for  the  sake  of  your  mind's  repose, 
That  wealth's  a  bubble  that  comes — and  goes! 
And  that  all  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows, 

Is  subject  to  irritation ! 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "PROGRESS." 


What  impious  mockery,  when  with  soulless  art 
Fashion,  intrusive,  seeks  to  rule  the  heart; 
Directs  how  grief  may  tastefully  be  borne ; 
Instructs  Bereavement  just  how  long  to  mourn ; 
Shows  Sorrow  how  by  nice  degrees  to  fade. 
And  marks  its  measure  in  a  riband's  shade ! 
More  impious  still,  when  through  her  wanton  laws 
She  desecrates  Religion's  sacred  cause ; 
Shows  how  "  the  narrow  road"  is  easiest  trod, 
And  bow  genteelest,  worms  may  worship  Gou ; 
How  sacred  rites  may  bear  a  worldly  grace, 
And  self-abasement  wear  a  haughty  face ; 
How  sinners,  long  in  Folly's  mazes  whirl'd, 
With  pomp  and  splendour  may  "  renounce  the 

world;" 
How  "  with  all  saints  hereafter  to  appear," 
Yet  quite  escape  the  vulgar  portion  here ! 


<<THB    PRESS. 

O  xioHT  the  muse  prolong  her  flowing  rhyme, 
(Too  closely  cramp'd  by  unrelenting  Time, 
Whose  dreadful  scythe  swings  heedlessly  along, 
And,  missing  speeches,  clips  the  thread  of  song). 
How  would  she  strive  in  fitting  verse  to  sing 
The  wondrous  progress  of  the  printing  king ! 
Bibles  and  novels,  treatises  and  songs, 
I^ectures  on  "  rights,"  and  strictures  upon  wrongs ; 
Verse  in  all  metres,  travels  in  all  climes, 
Rhymes  without  reason,  sonnets  without  rhymes ; 
"  Translations  from  the  French,"  so  vilely  done, 
The  wheat  escaping,  leaves  the  chaff  alone ; 
Memoirs,  where  dunces  sturdily  essay 
To  cheat  Oblivion  of  her  certain  prey  ; 
Critiques,  where  pedants  vauntingly  expose 
Unlicensed  verses  in  unlawful  prose ; 
Lampoons,  whose  authors  strive  in  vain  to  throw 
Their  headless  arrows  from  a  nerveless  bow ; 
Poems  by  youths,  who,  crossing  Nature's  will. 
Harangue  the  landscape  they  were  bom  to  till ; 
Huge  tomes  of  law,  that  lead  by  rugged  routes 
Through  ancient  dogmas  down  to  modern  doubts, 
Where  judges  ofl,  with  well-affected  ease, 
Give  Jeamed  reasons  for  absurd  decrees, 


O^  more  ingentons  still,  contrire  to  found 
Some  just  decision  on  fiillacioiiB  ground— 
Or  blink  the  point,  and  haply,  in  its  place, 
Moot  and  decide  some  hjrpothetic  case ; 
Smart  epigrams,  all  sadly  out  of  joint, 
And  pointless,  save  the  "  exclamation  pcini 
Whidi  stands  in  state,  with  vacant  wonder  fr 
The  pompous  tombstone  of  some  pauper  th( 
Ingenious  systems  based  on  doubtful  hcta, 
**■  Tracts  for  the  times,"  and  most  untimely  i 
Polemic  pamphlets,  literary  toys. 
And  "  easy  lessons"  for  uneasy  boys ; 
Hebdomadal  gazettes  and  daily  news, 
Gay  magazines  and  quarterly  reviews : 
Small  portion  these  of  all  the  vast  array 
Of  darken'd  leaves  that  cloud  each  paawig  * 
And  pour  their  title  unceasingly  along, 
A  gathering,  swelling,  overwhelming  throng 


"  ASSOCIATIOSr. 

Hail,  social  progress !  each  new  moon  if 
With  some  new  theory  of  social  life^ 
Some  matchless  scheme  ingeniously  design'< 
From  half  their  miseries  to  free  mankind ; 
On  human  wrongs  triumphant  war  to  wage, 
And  bring  anew  the  glorious  golden  age. 
**  Association"  is  the  magic  word 
Frona  many  a  social  *<  priest  and  prophet"  b 
"  Attractive  labour"  is  the  angel  given. 
To  render  earth  a  sublunary  heaven ! 
*<  Attractive  labour !"  ring  the  changes  roond 
And  labour  grows  attractive  in  the  sound; 
And  many  a  youthful  mind,  where  haply  hv 
Unwelcome  fancies  at  the  name  of  "work," 
*6ees  pleasant  pastime  in  its  longing  view 
Of  "  toil  made  easy"  and  "  attractive"  too— 
And,  fancy-rapt,  with  joyful  ardour,  turns 
Delightful  grindstones  and  seductive  choms! 
Inventive  France !  what  wonder-working  scfa 
Astound  the  world  whene'er  a  Frenchman  dre 
What  fine-spun  theories — ingenious,  new, 
Sublime,  stupendous,  everything  but  true! 
One  little  favour,  O  <*  imperial  Franco :" 
Still  teach  the  world  to  cook,  to  dress,  to  dc 
Let,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  boots  and  barbers  roac 
But  keep  thy  morals  and  thy  creeds  at  bom 


BEREAVEMENT. 

Nat,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  the  diild  be 
He  lives  again  in  heaven's  unclouded  life 

With  other  angels  that  have  early  fled 
From  these  dark  scenes  of  sorrow,  sin,  and 

Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  thy  yeamin 
Would  fondly  keep  for  earth  its  &irest  fl( 

And  e'en  deny  to  brighter  realms  above  • 
The  few  that  deck  this  dreary  world  of  < 

Though  much  it  seems  a  wonder  and  a  wo 
That  one  so  loved  should  be  so  early  ks 

And  hallow'd  tears  may  unforbidden  flow, 
To  mourn  the  blossom  that  we  cherish'd  i 
Yet  all  is  well :  God's  good  design  I  sm 
That  where  our  treasore  is,  our  iMarta  m 
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BBT  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
rd  day  of  August,  1817.  His  father, 
FIiRST,  M-as  a  reputable  incrchant  of 
ind  held  in  high  re&pect.  When  only 
s  old  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his 
I'^^iLLTAM  L.  Hirst,  Esq.,  and  at  the  age 
n  he  was  registered  as  a  student  His 
al  studies  were  now  interrupted  for  a 
)d,  and  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his 
n  for  admission,  and  graduated  with 
»t  honors  in  the  early  pan  of  1843,  and 
successful  practice  at  the  Philadelphia 

asT's  first  attempts  at  poetry,  he  informs 

in  his  twenty-first  or  twenty-second 
It  which  time  he  became  a  contributor 
n's  Magazine.     His  poems  were  very 

and  extensively  copied.  In  1845  he 
in  Boston  bis  first  volume,  "  The  Com- 

Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Time,  and 
na,"  a  book  which  certainly  received  all 
!  to  which  it  was  entitled.  It  was  not 
aceful  fancies,  but  its  most  striking  char- 
were  a  clumsy  extravagance  of  inven- 

vein  of  sentiment  neither  healthful  nor 
It  had  the  merit,  however,  of  musical 
newhat  mechanical  versification,  and  its 
vas  such  as  to  encourage  the  author  to 
acre  ambitious  efforts, 
ummer  of  1 848  he  published  **  Endym- 
>  of  Greece,"  an  epic  poem,  in  four  can- 
18  a  long-meditated  and  carefully  elabo- 
uction,  some  parts  of  which  had  been 
lU  Horatian  period.  It  may  be  regard- 
re,  as  an  exhibition  of  his  best  abilities. 
1  a  certain  boldness  in  subjecting  him- 
>mpari8on  with  Ksats,  whose  fine  fan- 
3  about  it,  will  share  the  immortality  of 
n  fable.  In  the  finish  and  musical  flow 
hm,  and  in  the  distinctness  and  just  pro- 
th  which  he  has  told  his  story,  he  has 
lbats  :  but  in  nothing  else.  With  pas- 
raphic  and  beautiful  description,  and  a 
amess  in  narrative,  the  best  praise  of 
r's  performance  is,  that  it  is  a  fine  piece 
.  rhetoric  There  is  not  much  thought 
m,  and  where  there  is  any  that  arrests 
it  whispers  of  familiar  readings. 
It  of  the  book  is  the  want  of  a  poetical  del- 
sling  ;  it  is  not  classical ;  it  is  not  beauti- 
erely  sensual ;  there  is  none  of  the  diviner 
>etry  about  it  Mr.  Hibst's  "  chaste  Di- 
Tumpet.  The  metre,  though  inappropri* 
1  a  poem,  is  unusual,  and  is  managed  by 
r  with  singular  skill.  To  illustrate  his 
i  Teraification,  and  at  the  same  time  to 


present  one  of  the  most  attractive  passagei  of  the 
poem,  the  following  lines  are  quoted  from  the 
first  canto : 

Through  a  deep  deU  widi  momy  hemlocks  girded— 
A  dell  by  many  a  aylvaa  Dryad  presto- 
Which  Latmot'  lofty  crest 
Flone  half  in  thadow— where  the  red  deer  herded— 
While  mellow  marmura  thook  the  fbrests  gray— 
EifDYMiON  took  his  way..... 

Moant  Latmoe  lay  before  him.    Gently  gleaming, 
A  roseate  halo  fW>m  the  twilight  dim 
Hong  roond  its  crown.    To  him 
The  rough  ascent  wa«  light ;  for,  fkr  oflT,  beaming, 
Orion  rose— and  Siriui,  like  a  shield. 
Shone  on  the  azure  field 

At  last  he  gain'd  the  top,  and,  crown*d  with  splendour, 
The  moon,  arising  fh>m  the  Latmian  sea, 
Stepped  o'er  the  heavenly  lea. 
Flinging  her  misty  glances,  meek  and  tender 
As  a  young  virgin's,  o*er  his  marble  brow 
That  glisten'd  with  their  glow. 

Beside  him  gnsh'd  a  spring  that  in  a  hollow 

Had  made  a  crystal  lake,  by  which  he  stood 

To  cool  his  heated  blood— 

His  blood  yet  ferer'd,  for  the  fierce  Apollo 

Throughout  the  long,  the  hot,  the  tropic  day, 

Embraced  him  with  his  ray. 

Beside  the  lake  whose  wares  were  glassily  gleaming, 
A  willow  stood  in  Dun's  rising  rays, 
And  from  the  woodland  ways 
Its  fbather*d,  lance-like  leaves  were  gently  streaming 
Along  the  water,  with  Uieir  lucent  tips 
Kissing  its  silver  lips. 

And  still  the  moon  arose,  serenely  hovering, 
Dove-like,  above  the  horizon.    Like  a  queea 
She  walk'd  in  light  between 
The  stars— her  lovely  handmaids— softly  eovering 
Valley  and  wold,  and  mountain-side  and  plain. 
With  streams  of  ludd  rain. 

Ekdvmton  watch'd  her  rise,  his  bosom  burning 

With  princely  thoughts ;  for  though  a  shepherd's  soih 
He  felt  that  fame  is  won 
By  high  aspirings ;  and  a  lofty  yearning. 

From  the  bright  blossoming  of  his  boyish  dsys, 
Made  his  deeds  those  of  praise. 

Like  her's,  his  track  was  tranquil :  he  had  gaUiei'd 
By  slow  degrees  tiie  glorious,  golden  lore, 
Hallowing  his  native  shore  { 
And  when  at  silent  eve  his  flock  was  tetfiei'd. 
He  read  the  stan,  and  drank,  as  fttnn  a  stream, 
Great  knowledge  fh>m  their  gleam. 

And  so  he  grew  a  dreamer— one  who,  panting 
For  shadowy  objects,  languish'd  like  a  bird 
That,  striving  to  be  heard 
Above  its  fallows,  fails,  the  struggle  haunting 
Its  memory  ever,  for  ever  tiie  strifb  pursuing 
To  its  own  dark  undoing. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  Mr.  Hibst  publkhed 
in  Boston  a  third  volume,  entitled  **  The  Penance 
of  Roland,  a  Romance  of  the  Pein6  Forte  et  Dure, 
and  other  Poems,"  from  which  the  extracts  in  the 
next  pages  are  copied.  Its  contents  are  all  well 
▼enified,  and  their  rhetoric  is  generally  ^oi^^ida^ 
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THE  LAST  TILT. 


At  twilight,  through  the  shadow,  fled 

An  ancient,  war-worn  knight. 
Array *d  in  steel,  from  head  to  heel, 
And  on  a  steed  of  white ; 
And,  in  the  knight's  despite, 
The  horse  pursued  his  flight : 
For  the  old  man's  cheek  was  pale. 
And  his  hands  strove  at  the  rein, 
With  the  clutch  of  phrensied  pain ; 
And  his  courser's  streaming  mane 
Swept,  dishevell'd,  on  the  gale. 
«  Dong— dong  !"     And  the  sound  of  a  hell 
Went  wailing  awav  over  meadow  and  mere — 
"Seven!" 
Counted  aloud  hy  the  sentinel  clock 

On  the  turret  of  Time ;  and  the  regular  beat 
Of  his  echoing  feet 
Fell,  like  lead,  on  the  ear — 
As  he  left  the  dead  Hour  on  its  desolate  bier. 

The  old  knight  heard  the  mystic  clock ; 

And  the  sound,  like  a  funeral-bell, 
Rang  in  his  ears  till  their  caverns  were  full 
Of  the  knoll  of  the  desolate  knell. 
And  the  steed,  as  aroused  by  a  spell, 
Sprang  away  with  a  withering  yell. 
While  the  old  man  strove  again, 
But  each  time  with  feebler  force, 
To  arrest  the  spectral  horse 
In  its  mad,  remorseless  course, 
But,  alas !  he  strove  in  vain. 
"  Dong — dong !"     And  the  sound  of  a  bell 
Went  wailing  away  over  meadow  and  mer©^ 
««EionT!** 
Counted  aloud  by  the  sentinel  clock 
On  the  turret  of  Time ;  and  the  regular  beat 
Of  his  echoing  feet 
Fell,  like  lead,  on  the  ear — 
As  he  left  the  dead  Hour  on  its  desolate  bier. 

The  steed  was  white,  and  gaunt,  and  grim. 

With  lidless,  leaden  eyes. 
That  burn'd  with  the  lurid,  livid  glare 
Of  the  stars  of  Stygian  skies ; 
And  the  wind,  behind,  with  sighs, 
Miraick'd  his  maniac  cries, 
While  through  the  ebony  gloom,  alone, 
Wan-visaged  Saturn  gazed 
On  the  warrior — unamazed — 
On  the  steed  whose  eyeballs  blazed 
With  a  lustre  like  his  own. 
"Dong — dong !"     And  the  sound  of  a  bell 
Went  wailing  away  over  meadow  and  mere— 
"Nike!" 
Counted  aloud  by  the  sentinel  clock 

On  the  turret  of  Time ;  and  the  regular  beat 
Of  his  echoing  feet 
Fell,  like  lead,  on  the  ear — 
As  he  left  the  dead  Hour  on  its  desolate  bier. 

Athwart  a  swart  and  shadowy  moor 
The  struggling  knight  was  borne. 

And  for  away,  before  him,  gleam'd 
A  light  like  the  gray  of  morn ; 


While  the  old  man,  weak,  fiirlon^ 
And  wan,  and  travel-woni. 

Gazed,  mad  with  deathly  f&u : 
For  he  dream'd  it  was  fhe  day. 
Though  the  dawn  was  hx  away. 
And  he  trembled  with  dismay 

In  the  desert,  dark  and  drear ! 


'*  Dong — dong  !**     And  the  sound  of  a  be! 

Went  wailing  away  over  meadow  and  n 
"Tek!" 
Counted  aloud  by  the  sentinel  clock 

On  the  turret  of  Time ;  and  the  regular 

Of  his  echoing  feet 
Fell, 'like  lead,  on  the  ear — 
As  he  left  the  dead  Hour  on  its  desolate  bit 

In  casque  and  cuirass,  white  as  snow, 
Came,  merrily,  orer  the  wold, 

A  maiden  knight,  with  lance  and  ahidi 
And  a  form  of  manly  mould. 
And  a  beard  of  woven  gold : 
When,  suddenly,  behold ! — 

With  a  loud,  defiant  cry, 

And  a  tone  of  stem  command. 
The  ancient  knight,  with  lance  in  hi 
Rush'd,  thundering,  over  the  frozen  1 

And  bade  him  **  Stand,  or  die  !" 

**  Dong— dong  !**     And  the  sound  of  a  bell 
Went  wailing  away  over  meadow  and  m 
"Eleven!" 

Counted  aloud  by  the  sentinel  clock 
On  the  turret  of  Time ;  and  the  regular  I 
Of  his  echoing  feet 

Fell,  like  lead,  on  the  ear — 

As  he  left  the  dead  Hour  on  its  desolate  bicf 

W*ith  his  ashen  lance  in  rest, 
Career'd  the  youthful  knight, 

With  a  haughty  heart,  and  an  eagle  tj\ 
And  a  visage  burning  bright — 
For  he  loved  the  tilted  fight — 
And,  under  Saturn's  light. 

With  a  shock  that  shook  the  world. 
The  rude  old  warrior  fell — and  lay 
A  corpse— along  the  frozen  clay ! 
As  with  a  crash  the  gates  of  day 

Their  brazen  valves  unfurl'd. 

**  Dong — dong !"     And  the  sound  of  a  bell 
.Went  wailing  away  over  meadow  and  mc 
•«  Twelve  !" 

Counted  aloud  by  the  sentinel  clock 
On  the  turret  of  Time ;  and  the  regular  t 
Of  his  echoing  feet 

Fell,  like  lead,  on  the  ear — 

As  he  left  the  dead  Year  on  his  desolate  hie 


BERENICE. 

I  WOULD  that  I  could  lay  me  at  thy  feel, 
And  with  a  bosom,  warm  with  rapture,  giec 

The  rose-like  fragrance  of  thy  odorous  aii 

Drinking,  with  dazzled  eyes, 
The  radiant  gloiy  of  a  feoe 
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ich,  even  in  dreams,  adorns  the  Italian  skies 
sionate  loire— the  Astart6  of  their  space ! 

n  some  quiet,  oolamn'd  chamber,  where 
glare  of  sunlight  dies,  yet  all  is  light ; 
all  around  us  ruddy,  rich,  and  rare — 
ks  red  with  gold,  and  mirrors  diamond-bright, 
loicest  paintings,  and  rich  flowers  which  bear 
ir  beauty , bloom,  and  fragrance,  day  and  night, 
ately  statues,  white  as  gods,  between 
Arlet  blossoms  and  the  leaves  of  green, 
ill  that  Art  creates,  and  Fancy  rears, 
renins  snatches  from  supernal  spheres. 

r,  all  day,  dear  loTe,  would  I  lie  there, 
h  elbow  sunk  in  some  soft  ottoman, 
ing  fiir  more  than  man, 
ing  the  fragrance  of  the  enchanted  air 
aing  around  thee ;  while,  with  book  in  hand, 
>uld  unfold  to  thee  the  ancient  sages — 
:*s,  like  Ghaucbr's,  quaint,  delicious  pages, 
ander  thoughtfully  through  the  poet*s  land — 
;h  it  by  night — a  calm,  unclouded  night, 
of  sweet  dreams. 

irmurous  streams, 

ing  with  starry  gleams, 

M  pause,  entranced  by  Dian's  amber  light, 

atch  the  Nereid  rising  from  the  wave, 

the  Oread  lave 

faultless  feet  in  ludd  ripples,  white 

lian  ivory  with  the  milky  ray, 

ling  around  their  forms  in  liquid  play. 

to  some  tall  old  wood,  beneath  old  trees, 

ich,  in  the  primal  hours, 

e  birth  to  flowers 

than  those  which  jewellM  Grecian  leas 

time  the  Dryads  woo*d  the  summer  breeze. 

seek  some  mossy  bank,  and  sit,  and  scan 

ars,  forgetting  earth  and  man, 

1  that  is  of  earth,  and  watch  the  spheres, 

ream  we  heard  their  music ;  and,  with  tears 

tf  our  bliss,  arise,  and  walk  again, 

id  with  passion's  epicurean  pain. 

iding  the  feather'd  grasses, 

3ugh  misty,  moonlit  passes, 

I,  along  some  vernal,  verdant  plain 

eps  should  falter,  while  the  linnet's  strain 

music  for  our  feet,  and,  keeping  time, 

^arts  replied  with  gentle  chime, 

'  souls  throbb'd  responsive  to  the  rhyme 

feet  love,  which  Nature  murmur*d  round, 

i  earth  holy  ground, 

I  the  gods  who  ruled  all  things  we  saw. 

^ving  way  to  mad  imaginings 
1  of  the  time  and  place — 

perfume  which  pervaded  space, 

natural  emotions  of  our  race — 

vow  that  love  should  be  the  only  law 

.ceforth  fiar  earth ;  that  even  the  rudest  things 

I  love  and  be  beloved :  while  we, 

DAM  and  Eyx,  should  sit  enthroned,  and  see 

rth  an  Eden,  and  with  thankful  eyes 

snce  God  in  our  new  paradise. 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

BxAimruL  sisters !  tell  me,  do  you  ever 

Dream  of  the  loved  and  lost  one,  she  who  feU 
And  fiided  in  Love's  turbid,  crimson  river  t 

The  sacred  secret  telL 
Calmly  the  purple  heavens  reposed  around  her. 

As,  chanting  harmonies,  she  danced  along : 
Ere  Eros  in  his  silken  meshes  bound  her. 
Her  being  pass'd  in  song. 

Once  on  a  day  she  lay  in  dreamy  slumber ; 
Beside  her  slept  her  golden-tongu^d  lyre ; 
And  radiant  visions — fancies  without  number — 

Fill'd  breast  and  brain  with  fire. 
She  dream'd ;  and  in  her  dreams  saw  bending  o*er 
her 
A  form  her  fervid  fiuicy  deified ; 
And,  waking,  view'd  the  noble  one  before  her, 
Who  woo'd  her  as  his  bride. 

What  words,  what  passionate  words  he  breathed, 
beseeching. 
Have  long  been  lost  in  the  descending  years ; 
Nevertheless,  she  listen'd  to  his  teaching, 

Smiling  between  her  tears. 
And  ever  since  that  hour  the  happy  maiden 
Wanders  unknown  of  any  one  but  Jove ; 
Regretting  not  the  lost  Olympian  Aidenn 
In  the  Elysium — Love ! 


NO  MORE. 

No  MoBx — ^no  more  !    What  vague,  mysterious, 

Inexplicable  terrors  in  the  sound ! 

What  soul-disturbing  secrecies  abound 
In  those  sad  syllables !  and  what  delirious. 
Wild  phantasies,  what  sorrowful  and  what  serious 

Mysteries  lie  hid  in  them !  No  More — No  More ! 

Where  is  the  silent  and  the  solemn  shore, 
Wash'd  by  what  soundless  seas,  where  all  imperious 
He  reigns  1    And  over  what  his  awful  reign  1 

Who  questions,  maddens !  what  is  veil'd  in  shade, 

Let  sleep  in  shadow.  When  No  More  was  made. 
Eternity  felt  his  deity  on  the  wane. 
And  Zeus  rose  shrieking,  Saturn-like  and  hoar. 
Before  that  dread  Prometheus — No  Momi ! 


ASTARTE. 

Tht  lustre,  heavenly  star !  shines  ever  on  me. 
I,  trembling  like  Endymioo  over4>ent 
By  dazzling  Dian,  when  with  wonderment 
He  saw  her  crescent  light  the  Latmian  lea : 
And  like  a  Naiad's  sailing  on  the  sea. 

Floats  thy  fair  form  before  me :  the  azure  air 
Is  all  ambrosial  with  thy  hyacinth  hair : 
While  round  thy  lips  the  moth  in  airy  glee 
Hovers,  and  hums  in  dim  and  dizzy  dreams. 

Drunken  with  odorous  breath :  Uiy  argent  eyes 
(Twin  planets  swimming  through  Love's  lustrous 

skies) 
Are  mirror'd  in  my  heart's  serenest  streams — 
Such  eyes  saw  Sbakspbbk,  flashing  bold  and  bright. 
When  queenly  ^^^  ^sAf^  ^bib  ^^  ^xoc^aiu 
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AUGUSTINE  J.  H.  DUGANNE. 


[Bon  •boot  m7.] 


Thb  largest  work  by  Mr.  Dugaitmb  which  I 
have  seen  ia  a  yellow-covered  octavo  called,  *«The 
Mysteries  of  Three  Cities!  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia!  a  True  History  of  Men's 
Hearts  and  Habits !"  and  on  the  title-page,  which 
is  here  faithfully  copied,  he  is  described  as  the 
author  of  «  The  Illegitimate,"  **  Emily  Harper," 
"The  Pastor,"  "The  Two  Clerks,"  "Secret 
Guilt,"  "  Fortunes  of  Pertinax,"  "  etc  etc"  He 
is  therefore  undoubtedly  a  voluminous  writer  in 
prose,  for  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  these  pro- 
ductions are  in  that  form ;  and  he  has  published 
in  verse  "The  Iron  Harp,"  "Parnassus in  Pil- 
lory," and  "The  Mission  of  Intellect,"  besides  a 
great  number  of  short  pieces,  in  the  newspapers, 
which  are  collected  with  the  rest  in  a  hand- 
some octavo  edition  of  his  "Poetical  Works." 
The  argument  of  "Parnassus  in  Pillory"  is  thus 
announced: 

"  As  in  some  biitcher*i  barricaded  stall, 
A  thousand  prisoned  rats  gnaw,  squeak,  and  crawl, 
While  at  the  entrance,  held  by  stalwart  hands, 
A  panting  terrier  sMres  to  burst  his  bands; — 
With  eyes  inflamed  and  glittering  teeth  displayed, 
Half  turns  to  bite  the  hand  by  which  he's  stayed; — 
So  writhes  and  pants  my  terrier  muse  to  chase 
The  rats  of  letters  from  creation's  Ikce.** 

Satires  of  American  poets  have  been  sufficient- 
ly numerous.    The  best,  in  all  respects,  it  need 


hardly  be  stated,  is  Mr.  Lowell's  «F 
Critics."  "American  Bards,"  by  Mr.  C 
A.  Worth,"  "Truth,  a  New  Year's  i 
Scribblers,"  by  Mr.  Willlam  J.  Sxiuo 
"The  Quacks  of  Helicon,"  by  Mr.  L.  A.  \« 
are  superior  to  any  others  of  the  seom 
Mr.  DuoAXNE*s  "Parnassus  in  Pilkxy," 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  either  of  these,  bo 
some  epigrammatic  turns  of  exprtsiw 
occasional  critical  suggestions,  neatly  di 
which  render  it  very  readable.  If  the  wo 
referred  to  be  compared  with  that  amazb 
bition  of  satiric  rage,  "Tlie  Dundad,"  o 
most  of  our  attempts  in  this  daas  are  in 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  t 
ties  of  their  respective  authors,  no  surpris 
felt  that  they  have  commanded  so  little  a 
Several  of  them  evince  as  much  malice 
together,  except  Mr.  Lowell's  ingeniotts 
ance,  do  not  display  as  much  poetry  c 
the  meanest  page  of  Pope's  ill-natured 
comparably  polished  and  pointed  attac 
contemporaries. 

From  his  "  Iron  Harp,"  Mr.  DuoA3nn 
belong  to  "the  party  of  progress,"  and  hi 
poet,  it  may  be  guessed,  is  Ebshezee 
The  most  creditable  illuatration  of  his  i 
probably  the  following  ode  on  Mr.  Powee 
of  the  Greek  Slave. 


ODE  TO  THE  GREEK  SLAVE. 

O  Greek  !  by  more  than  Moslem  fetters  thrall'd ! 

O  marble  prison  of  a  radiant  thought, 
Where  life  is  half  recalled, 

And  beauty  dwells,  created,  not  enwrought — 
Why  hauntest  thou  my  dreams,  enrobed  in  light. 

And  atmosphered  with  purity,  wherein 
Mine  own  soul  is  transfigured,  and  grows  bright, 

As  though  an  angel  smiled  away  its  sin  ? 

O  chastity  of  Art! 
Behold !  this  maiden  shape  makes  solitude 
Of  all  the  busy  mart : 
Beneath  her  soul's  immeasurable  woe. 

All  sensuous  vision  lies  subdued. 
And  from  her  veiled  eyes  the  flow 
Of  tears,  is  inward  turned  upon  her  heart; 
While  on  the  prisoning  lips 

Her  eloquent  spirit  swoons, 
And  from  the  lustrous  brow's  eclipse 
Falls  patient  glory,  as  from  clouded  moons ! 
Severe  in  vestal  grace,  yet  warm 
And  flexile  with  the  delicate  glow  of  youth, 
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She  stands,  the  sweet  embodiment  of 
Her  pure  thoughts  dustering  around  he 
Like  seraph  garments,  whiter  than  t 
Which  the  wild  sea  upthrows. 

O  Genius !  thou  canst  chain 
Not  marble  only,  but  the  human  soul. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  soft  control. 

And  wake  such  reverence  in  the  In 
That  man  may  be  forgiven, 
If  in  the  ancient  days  he  dwelt 
Idolatrous  with  sculptured  life,  and  knd 

To  Beauty  more  than  Heaven! 

Genius  is  worship!  for  its  works  ac 
The  In6nite  Source  of  all  their  glorious 
So  blessed  Art,  like  Nature,  is  o'erfraugl 

With  such  a  wondroua  store 
Of  hallowed  influence,  that  we  who  gaz* 
Aright  on  her  creations,  haply  pray  and 

Go,  then,  fair  Slave !  and  in  thy  fetters  1 
What  Heaven  inspired  and  Genius 
signed — 

Be  thou  Evangel  of  true  Art,  and  pread 
The  freedom  of  the  mind ! 


E.   SPENCER  MILLER. 


[ItorB,  1817  J 


8PENCER  Miller  is  a  ■on  of  the  late 
heologian,  the  Reverend  Saxuf.l  Mil- 
.,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
on  the  thinl  day  of  Septeinher,  1817. 
letcen  yean  of  age  he  was  gradaated  at 
fall,  in  his  native  town,  and  having  stu- 
law,  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  in 
Ilia,  chose  that  city  for  his  residence,  and 
ird  to  a  distinguished  position  there  in 
sion. 

LLER  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  the 
a  poet.  The  only  book  upon  the  title- 
'hich  he  has  placed  his  name,  is  a  stout 
lied  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Parti- 


tion, by  Writ,  in  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  1847; 
but  while  engaged  in  researches  concerning  this 
most  unpoetical  subject,  in  leisure  hours  his  mind 
was  teeming  with  those  beautiful  productions  which 
were  given  to  the  world  in  18'10,  in  a  modest  anony- 
mous volume  entitled  **  Caprices."  Among  these 
poems  are  some  that  evince  an  imagination  of  un- 
usual sensibility  and  activity,  and  in  all  are  dis- 
played culture  and  wise  reflection.  No  one  of  our 
poets  has  made  a  6rst  appearance  in  a  book  of 
greater  promise,  and  it  will  be  justly  regretted  if 
devotion  to  the  law  or  to  any  other  pursuit  pre- 
vents its  accomplished  author  from  keeping  that 
promise  to  the  lovers  of  literature. 


NIAGARA. 

IRIT !  I  am  with  thee  now ; 
de  is  by  the  rushing  brow, 
St  is  round  me  while  I  bow. 

imer  streams,  by  land  and  sea, 

a,  I  have  yearned  to  thee, 

earned  what  thou  wouldst  say  to  me. 

8  of  vision  I  have  stood, 
ith  the  turmoil  of  thy  flood 
Irugglcd  into  brotherhood. 

ur  is  mine ;  the  dream  is  gone ; 
ep  of  Summer  streams  is  done ; 
am  by  thy  side  alone. 

ur  is  mine;  I  feel  thy  spray; 

along  thy  rainbow  way ; 

Ip  my  throbbing  heart  to-day. 

ur  is  mine;  my  feet  are  near; 
not,  but  wrestle  here; 
1  words  are  in  muie  ear. 

not;  I  feel  the  whole; 
^'steries  of  thy  presence  roll 
es  of  tumult  o'er  my  soul. 

s  myself,  my  race,  my  clime, 
I  tread  thy  paths  sublime, 
to  stand  alone  with  Time ; 

id,  all  lost,  with  Time  alone; 
kes  thy  sullen  roar  his  own, 
nite  sad  monotone: 

c  dirge  of  strifes  and  sighs ; 
ices  of  the  year  that  rise 
in  the  two  eternities: 

r  new,  forever  old, 

r  one,  yet  manifold, 

*  wl^t  all  time  hath  told. 


THE  WI\D. 

I  STIR  the  pulses  of  the  mind, 
And,  with  my  passive  cheek  inclined, 
I  lay  my  ear  along  the  wind. 

It  fsns  my  face,  it  fans  the  tree, 
It  goes  away  and  comes  to  me, 
I  feel  it,  but  I  cannot  sec. 

Upon  my  chilly  brow  it  plays. 
It  whispers  of  forgotten  days, 
It  says  whatever  fancy  says. 

Away,  away — by  wood  and  plain, 
About  the  park,  and  through  the  lane 
It  goes  and  comes  to  me  again. 

Away, —  again  away,  it  roams, 

By  fields  of  flocks  and  human  homes, 

And  laden  with  their  voices  comes : 

It  comes  and  whispers  in  my  ear, 
So  close  I  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
It  speaks,  and  yet  I  do  not  fear ; 

Then,  sweeping  where  the  shadows  lie. 
Its  murmur  softens  to  a  sigh 
That  pains  me  as  it  passes  by, 

And,  in  its  sorrow,  and  reproof. 
Goes  wailing  round  the  wall  and  roo^ 
So  sad  the  swallow  soars  aloof. 

Away, — the  old  cathedral  bell 
Is  swinging  over  hill  and  dell ; 
Devoted  men  are  praying  well. 

Away,— with  every  breath  there  come 
ITie  tones  of  toil's  eternal  hum, — 
Man,  legion-voiced,  yet  ever  dumb.  .... 

Away,  away, —  by  lake  and  lea, — 
It  cometh  ever  back  to  mo, 
I  feel  it,  but  I  cannot  see 
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«THE  BLUEBEARD  CHAMBERS  OF 
THE  HEART." 

Mould  upon  the  ceiling, 

Mould  upon  the  floor, 
Windows  barred  and  doable  barred, 

Opening  nevermore; 
Spiders  in  the  comerB, 

Spiders  on  the  shelves, 
Weaving  frail  and  endless  webs 

Back  upon  themselves ; 
Weaving,  ever  weaving, 

Weaving  in  the  gloom, 
Till  the  drooping  drapery 

Trails  about  the  room. 

Waken  not  the  echo, 

Nor  the  bat,  that  clings 
In  the  curious  crevices 

Of  the  pannelings. 

Waken  not  the  echo. 

It  will  hsunt  your  ear 
Wall  and  ceiling  whispering 

Words  you  would  not  hear. 
Hist !  the  spectres  gather, 

Gather  in  the  dark. 
Where  a  breath  has  brushed  away 

Dust  from  oIT  a  mark ; 

Dust  of  weary  winters. 

Dust  of  solemn  years, 
Dust  that  deepens  in  the  silence, 

As  the  minute  wears. 

On  the  shelf  and  wainscot, 

Window-bars  and  wall, 
Covering  infinite  devices, 

With  its  stealthy  fall. 

HiKt!  the  spectres  gather. 

Break,  and  group  again. 
Wreathing,  writhing,  gibbering 

Round  that  fearful  stain; — 
Blood  upon  the  panels. 

Blood  upon  the  floor. 
Blood  that  baffles  wear  and  washing, 

Red  for  evermore. 

See, —  they  pause  and  listen, 
Where  the  bat  that  clings. 

Stirs  within  the  crevices 
Of  the  pannelings. 

Sec, — they  paune  and  listen, 

Listen  through  the  air; 
How  the  eager  life  has  struggled, 

That  was  taken  there ; 

See, — they  pause  and  listen, 

Listen  in  the  gloom ; 
For  a  startled  breath  is  sighing, 

Sighing  through  the  room. 

Sighing  in  the  corners, 

Sighing  on  the  floor. 
Sighing  through  the  window-bars, 

That  open  nevermore. 

Wakon  not  those  whispers; 
They  will  pain  your  ears; 


Waken  not  the  dust  that  deep 
Through  the  ■olemn  years,— 

Deepens  in  the  silence. 
Deepens  in  the  dark ; 

Coveriug  cloeer,  as  it  gathen^ 
Many  a  fearful  mark. 

Hist !  the  spectres  gather. 
Break  and  group  again. 

Wreathing,  writhing,  gibbering. 
Round  that  fearful  i 


Blood  upon  the  panels. 

Blood  upon  the  floor. 
Blood  that  baffles  wear  and  wad 

Red  for  evermore. 


THE  glow-worm! 

Dbbp  within  the  night. 
Toiling  on  its  way, 

With  its  leeble  lamp 
Giving  out  a  ray. 

Close  about  its  path 
Sombre  shadows  meet. 

And  the  light  is  cast 
Only  at  iU  feet. 

Castle-top  and  grange 
Oflf  within  the  dark; 

What  are  they  to  it. 
Groping  by  its  spark t 

Castle-top  and  grange. 

Orchard,  lane,  and  wood, 
Human  homes  asleep. 

Precipice  and  flood, 
What  are  they  to  it. 

Groping  by  its  ray; 
God  hath  given  light. 

Light  for  alt  its  way ; 

Light  to  know  each  step 

Of  the  toilsome  grroood; 
Wherefore  should  it  pry. 

Questioning,  around?  ..•• 
In  the  night  of  time. 

Toiling  through  the  daik, 
Reason*s  feeble  lamp 

Giveth  out  iu  spark. 

Close  about  my  path 
Hidden  wonders  tie, 

Mysteries  unseen. 
Shapes  of  destiny, 

Beings  of  the  air. 

Shadowless  and  weird, 
Looking  upon  me. 

Uttering  unheard, — 
Sad  and  warning  eyes 

Pleading  from  the  past, 
From  the  years  to  come 

Mournful  glances  cast, — 
What  are  they  to  me, 

Toiling  towards  the  day; 
God  hath  giren  light. 

Light  for  all  mj  way. 
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lACT  FROM  *«ABEL." 

ise  pure  and  happy  places, 
t,  striding  forth  alone ; 
[  eyes  of  all  the  ages 
ig  backward  to  his  own. 
forth  alone,  for  ever, — 
ig  brow,  convulsive  breath, 
mark  of  God  upon  him, 
e,  mysterious  mark  of  death, 
relentless,  stem  intruder; 
,  in  the  years  before, 
thill  and  pallid  presence 
I  within  life's  iron  door, 
from  out  the  pregnant  future 
s  tones  of  fear  and  pain, 
om  the  grave  of  Abel, 
8  of  the  curse  of  Cain. 

REST. 

-there  is  no  such  thing; 
ard*s  baseless  dream. 
&  rushing  flood, 
iou  art  in  the  stream, 
lyest  fret  and  weep, 
urn  upon  thy  side  : 
less  currents  hold 
ig  in  their  tide. 
Up  and  be  a  man ; 
out  upon  the  night; 
stands  still  in  heaven, 
thine  aching  sight  .... 
d,  a  restless  pool, 
B  whirling  eddies  sweep 
Ireams  and  fancies  round, 
'er,  in  its  deep; 
ne,  a  battle-field, 
i  every  pulse  and  breath 
lings  from  the  ground, 
3  life  is  meeting  death, 
chafe  no  more  in  vain ; 
st  thy  peers  go  by ; 
)uldst  not  if  thou  couldst, 
$  thy  destiny, 
nature  craves 
fuel  for  its  fire, 
the  appetite 
appeased  desire, 
hat  a  helpless  clog 
limbs  of  thine  would  be, 
Q  never  stirred 
passive  lethargy, 
hat  a  weary  world, 
all  life*s  duties  done, 
)wledge  but  a  goal, 
was  already  won; 
nquiet  thought 
oamed  its  region  through, 
ised  beyond  the  bourne, 

nothing  else  to  do 

thee  and  above, 
B  thee  and  apart, 


Are  countless  goads  and  spurs 

To  rouse  thy  flagging  heart. .... 
Ambition,  fear  and  love. 

Pride,  envy,  discontents, 
Those  ministers  of  change, 

Life's  cotintless  stimulants. 
Ferment  for  evermore, 

Within  this  passive  form. 
Unwearying  as  the  wave. 

That  rolls  in  calm  and  ^torm. ... 
Resistance, — pregnant  law. 

That  all  thy  hfe  attends, 
And,  in  a  hostile  guise. 

Leads  action  to  its  ends; .... 
In  thought's  thin  atmosphere, 

Unhood  thy  fluttering  soul ; 
Resistance  bears  it  up. 

And  speeds  it  to  its  goat 
As  thou  hast  seen  a  torch 

Burn  with  a  clearer  glow, 
When  flung  far  up  aloft. 

Where  firesher  breezes  blow ; 
So  does  my  spirit  bum, 

Brighter,  and  yet  more  bright. 
As  higher  currents  meet. 

And  fan  it  in  its  flight. 
Then  onward  in  thy  course; 

When  doubt  obscures  the  way. 
Trim  better  lamps,  to  light 

Thy  spirit  to  its  day 

Want,  sickness,  danger,  fear, 

Are  ever  at  thy  hand. 
To  bring  new  forces  out, 

And  train  them  to  command. 
Thou  art  not  ^1  a  man. 

Till  thou  hast  known  them  all. 
Till  thou  hast  stood  and  faced 

Whatever  may  appal. 
Cui  bono? — faithless  words; 

It  is  enough  for  thee. 
To  know  that  toil  expands 

Thy  weak  capacity 

Live  one  step  further  on, 

And  know  that  thou  art,  here, 
A  chrysalis,  whose  wings 

Grow  for  another  sphere ; 
That  knowledge,  being,  power. 

Are  onward,  infinite, 
And  every  effort,  now, 

A  progress  in  thy  flight ; 
And  see  if  thou,  but  one 

Of  all  this  race  of  men, 
Can'st  look  around  and  ask 

That  faithless  question  then. 
No !  onward, — ever  on ; 

Time's  earnest  moments  roll ; 
Leave  rest  to  sickly  dreams, 

Cut  bono?  to  the  fool. 
Know  this,  for  thee,  the  whole. 

If  thou  canst  comprehend ; 
Toil  and  Development 

Are  way,  reward,  «LXid  «tvi. 
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FREDERIC   S.    COZZENS. 


[Boni,  1818.] 


Thb  writer  of  the  pleasant  magazine  papers 
under  the  signature  of  **  Richard  Hatwabdb" 
was  born  in  New  Yorkin  the  year  1818.  Richard 
Haywardb  was  the  name  of  his  father's  maternal 
grandfather.  He  was  born  in  Hampshire  in  Eng- 
land in  1693,  and  was  one  of  the  earlier  Moravian 
missionaries  to  America.  In  1740  he  entertained 
some  of  the  Brethren,  who  had  come  from  the  old 
world,  at  his  house  in  Newport.  In  a  little  pam- 
phlet pubUshed  in  1808,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Moravian  settlements  in  this  country,  he  is  referred 
to  familiarly  as  "Old  father  Hatwardb."  Lbon- 
ard  Cozzens,  his  great  grandfather  in  another 
line,  came  from  Wiltshire,  in  England,  and  settled 
in  Newport  in  1743.  His  grandfather,  immedi- 
ately after  the  batile  of  Lexington,  joined  the  New- 
port volunteers,  commanded  by  Captain  Sears, 
and  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  himself  edu- 
cated in  the  city  of  New  York,  nnd  has  always 
resided  there.     He  has  been  a  curious  student  of 


American  literature,  and  in  the  winter 
livered  a  lecture  upon  this  subject, 
entitled  « Prismatics,"  printed  in  18 
mainly  of  articles  previously  puUis 
«  Knickerbocker  Magazine/'  to  whidi 
a  frequent  contributor  for  several  yesn 
recent  work,  the  **  Sparrowgrass  Pijx 
ed  originally  in  *<The  Knickerbockei 
nam's  Monthly."  He  is  an  importe 
in  wines,  of  which  he  has  written  so 
essays,  both  in  "  Putnam's  Moothl; 
little  periodical  which  be  publishes  li 
the  title  of  ♦♦The  Wine  Press."  In  i 
and  whimsical  humor,  and  a  refined  i 
sentiment,  expressed  in  prose  or  verse, 
always  pleases.  He  is  indeed,  a  dd 
ist,in  a  domain  quite  his  own,  and  his 
easy  flow,  and  a  natural  rein  of  wi 
which  render  his  signatureoneof  the 
that  can  meet  the  eye  of  the  desolt 


A  BABYLONISH  DITTY. 


Moke  than  several  years  have  faded 
Since  my  heart  was  first  invaded 
By  a  brown-skinned,  gray -eyed  siren 

On  the  merry  old  ♦* South-side;" 
Where  the  mill-flume  cataracts  glisten, 
And  the  agile  blue  fish  listen 
To  the  fleet  of  phantom  schooners, 

Floating  on  the  weedy  tide 

There,  amid  the  sandy  reaches, 
In  among  the  pines  and  beeches. 
Oaks,  and  various  other  kinds  of 

Old  primeval  forest  trees, 
Did  we  wander  in  the  noon-light 
Or  beneath  the  silver  moon-light. 
While  in  ledges  sighed  the  sedges, 

I'o  the  salt  salubrious  breeze. 

Oh,  I  loved  her  as  a  sister, 
Often,  oftentimes,  I  kissed  her. 
Holding  prest  against  my  vest 

Her  slender,  sofl,  seductive  hand ; 
Often  by  my  midnight  taper, 
Filled  at  least  a  quire  of  paper 
With  some  graphic  ode  or  sapphic 

"'i'o  the  nymph  of  Baby  Land." 
Oft  we  saw  the  dim  blue  highlands, 
Coney,  Oak,  and  other  islands, 
(Motes  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom 

Of  the  sunny  summer  sea,) 
Or.  mid  polished  leaves  of  lotus, 
Wheresoe'er  our  skiff  would  float  us, 
Anywhere,  where  none  could  note  us, 

There  we  sought  alone  to  be. 
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Thus,  till  summer  was  aenesce 
And  the  woods  were  iridescent, 
Dolphin  tints  and  hectic  tints 

Of  what  was  shortly  coming 
Did  I  worship  Amt  Milton; 
Fragile  was  the  faith  I  built  on 
Then  we  parted,  broken  hearte 

I,  when  she  left  Babylon. 

As  upon  the  moveless  water, 
Lies  the  motionless  frigata,— 
Flings  her  spars  and  spidery  ov 

Lightly  on  the  lucid  plain,— 
But  whene'er  the  fresh  breeie  I 
To  more  dbtant  oceans  goeth, 
Never  more  the  old  haunt  knof 

Never  more  returns  again,— 

So  is  woman,  evanescent. 
Shifting  with  the  shifting  prese 
Changing  like  the  changing  titi 

And  faithless  as  the  fickle  se 
Lighter  than  the  wind-blown  tl 
Falser  than  the  fowler's  whistli 
Was  that  cx)axing  piece  of  hot 

Amt  Milton's  love  for  me. 


Yes,  thou  transitory  bubble! 
Floating  on  this  sea  of  trouble, 
Though  the  sky  be  bright  aboi 
Soon  will  sunny  days  be  goi 
Then,  when  thou  'rt  by  all  fon 
Will  thy  bankrupt  heart  awaki 
To  these  golden  days  of  olden 
Times  in  happy  Babylon ! 


GEORGE  H.  COLTON. 


[Born,  1818.    Died,  184T.] 


OLTON,  the  fifth  of  nine  children 
nal  clergyman  who  had  emigrated 
1  Connecticut,  was  born  in  West- 
ve  miles  north  of  Cooperstown, 
itains  of  Otsego  county,  in  New 
ily-fifthof October,  1818.  When 
B  of  age  he  was  removed  with  his 

•  Royalton,  near  Lockport,  where 
le  years,  and  then  was  carried  to 
Blba,  in  the  county  of  Essex.   In 

he  attended  indifierent  district 
:hief  means  of  education  was  the 
ther,  in  which  he  lingered,  with 
e  of  reading,  so  that  before  the 
ilfth  year  he  had  made  himself 
arge  portion  of  English  classical 

IS  sent  to  New  Haven  to  pursue 

•  an  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
1  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  which 
;d  in  1836,  and  left,  with  the  de- 
r  of  arts,  and  next  the  highest 
ss,  in  the  summer  of  1840.  He 
d  a  grammar  school  in  Hartford, 
ig  a  disagreeable  occupation,  and 

had  indeed  determined  already 
If  entirely  to  literature.  While 
e  he  had  been  a  frequent  contri- 
ege  magazine,  and  in  his  senior 
I  the  first  canto  of  a  long  poem 
Qseh,  or  the  West  Thirty  Years 
'ork  he  now  resumed,  and  com- 
at  rapidity,  that  it  might  possess 
1  all  the  advantages  which  could 
political  eminence  of  one  of  its 
era,  General  Harbison,  who  was 
ididate  for  the  presidency.  It  was 
<ew  York  in  the  spring  of  1842. 
is  a  narrative  poem,  founded  on 
e  celebrated  chief  whose  name  is 
le,  and  whose  oflforts  to  unite  the 
of  the  red  race  into  one  grand  con- 
in  their  lost  inheritance,  though 
istitute  the  most  striking  and  sub- 
be  aboriginal  history  of  this  coun- 
ire  of  the  main  part  of  the  poem, 
through  nine   long  cantos,  and 

thousand  lines,  is  octo-syllabic. 
n  is  free,  and  generally  correct, 
cases  marred  by  inexcusable  care- 
aseology  more  tame  and  unmean- 
)  kept  his  manuscript  the  Hora- 
author  would  have  permitted  to 
tics.   There  are  scattered  through 

passages  of  minute  and  skilful 
ixtemal  nature,  and  interwoven 


with  the  main  story  is  one  of  love,  resulting,  like 
most  tales  of  the  kind,  in  the  perfect  felicity  of 
the  parties.  Considered  as  the  production  of  an 
author  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  commenced 
while  he  was  still  in  college,  and  finished  soon 
after,  under  circumstances  most  unfavorable  for 
poetical  composition,  it  was  generally  praised, 
but  it  was  not  successful;  it  was  read  by  few, 
and  the  first  and  only  American  edition  was  sold 
very  slowly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  Mr.  Colton  issued  in 
New  York  the  first  number  of  **  The  American 
Review,  a  Whig  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science,"  and  of  this  work,  which  waa 
issued  monthly  firom  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year,  he  remained  editor  and  proprietor 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  long  and 
painful  ilkiess,  induced  by  too  severe  mental  and 
physical  labor,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1847. 

Mr.  Colton  was  an  accurate  scholar,  and  a 
very  rapid  and  industrious  writer.  Besides  nu- 
merous papers,  in  prose  and  verse,  printed  in  his 
own  magazine,  he  contributed  frequently  to  other 
periodicals,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
wrote  to  me  that  his  poems  had  accumulated  so 
fast  that  he  should  print  a  new  volume,  nearly  as 
large  as  **  Tecumseh,"  in  which  the  leading  and 
title-giving  piece  would  be  «« The  Forsaken" — the 
story  of  a  young  girl,  nurtured  in  the  forest,  and 
abandoned  by  a  stranger,  from  the  city,  who  had 
won  her  heart — which  he  had  published  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  « Democratic  Review." 
Nearly  all  his  poems  are  diflfuse,  and  they  all  need- 
ed the  file ;  but  though  he  saw  their  defects,  he  had 
no  patience  for  revision,  and  probably  they  would 
never  have  been  improved.  A  severer  style,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  attained  by  him  if  he  had 
lived,  and  the  harassing  cares  of  his  profession  had 
permitted  him  in  new  compositions  to  attempt 
those  excellences  of  execution  which  no  one  more 
readily  appreciated  or  confessed  to  be  of  higher 
importance. 

The  distinguishing  and  most  poetical  element 
in  Mr.  Colton's  character  was  an  intense  love  of 
nature.  This  is  evident  from  his  poems,  and  was 
much  more  so  firom  his  demeanor  and  conversation. 
Beautiful  scenery  and  the  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons,  produced  in  him  fre- 
quently a  species  of  intoxication.  **  I  shall  never/ 
do  myself  justice,"  he  said,  referring  to  a  dis- 
course which  he  had  delivered  on  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Indians,  **  until  I  can  write  in  the  woods, 
and  by  the  untrodden  shores  of  the  lakes.  Let 
me  become  rich  enough  for  this,  and  you  shall 
see  what  I  was  made  for." 
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GEORGE  H.  COLTON. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "TECUMSEH.** 

TEGUMSEH  AND  THE  PROPHBT. 

Never  did  eye  a  form  behold 

At  once  more  finished,  6rm,  and  bold. 

Of  larger  mould  and  loftier  mien 

Than  oft  in  hall  or  bower  is  seen, 

And  with  a  browner  hue  than  seems 

To  pale  maid  fair,  or  lights  her  dreams. 

He  yet  revealed  a  symmetry 

Had  charmed  the  Grecian  sculptor's  eye, — 

A  massive  brow,  a  kindled  face, 

Limbs  chiseled  to  a  faultless  grace. 

Beauty  and  strength  in  every  feature, 
While  in  his  eyes  there  lived  the  light 
Of  a  great  soul's  transcendant  might- 
Hereditary  lord  by  nature ! 
As  stood  he  there,  the  stem,  unmoved, 
Except  his  eagle  glance  that  roved, 
And  darkly  limned  against  the  sky 
Upon  that  mound  so  lone  and  high. 
He  looked  the  sculptured  god  of  wars, 
Great  Odin,  or  Egyptian  Mars, 
By  crafty  hand,  from  dusky  stone, 
Immortal  wrought  in  ages  gone. 
And  on  some  silent  desert  cast. 
Memorial  of  the  mighty  Past 
And  yet,  though  firm,  though  proud  his  glance. 
There  was  upon  his  countenance 
That  settled  shade  which,  oft  in  life. 
Mounts  upward  from  the  spirit's  strife, 
As  if  upon  his  soul  there  lay 
Some  grief  which  would  not  pass  away. 

The  other's  lineaments  and  air 
Revealed  him  plainly  brother  born 

Of  him,  who  on  that  summit  bare 
So  sad,  yet  proudly,  met  the  morn: 
But,  lighter  built,  his  slender  frame 
Far  less  of  grace,  as  strength,  could  claim ; 
And,  with  an  eye  that,  sharp  and  fierce. 
Would  seem  the  gazer's  breast  to  pierce. 
And  lowering  visage,  all  the  while 
Inwrought  of  subtlety  and  guile. 
Whose  every  glance,  that  darkly  stole, 
Bespoke  the  crafty  cruel  soul. 
There  was  from  sill  his  presence  shed 
A  power — a  chill  mysterious  dread — 
Which  made  him  of  those  beings  seem, 
That  shake  us  in  the  midnight  dream. 
Yet  were  his  features,  too,  o'crcast 
With  mourn  fulness,  as  if  the  past 
Had  been  one  vigil,  painful,  deep  and  long 
Of  hushed  Revenge  still  brooding  over  wrong. 
No  word  was  said :  but  long  they  stood. 
And  side  by  side,  in  thoughtful  mood. 
Watched  the  great  curtains  of  the  mist 
Up  from  the  mighty  landscape  move ; 
'T  was  surely  spirit-hands,  they  wist, 

Did  lift  them  from  above. 
And  when,  unveiled  to  them  alone 
The  solitary  world  was  shown. 
And  dew  from  all  the  mound's  green  sod 
Rose,  like  an  incense,  up  to  God, 
Reclined,  yet  silent  still,  they  bent 
Their  eyes  on  heaven^a  deep  ^tmamwiV- 


As  if  were  open  to  their  iriew 
The  stars'  sun-flooded  homes  of  bins; 
Or  gazed,  with  moamfal  i 
The  rolling  prairie  stretdied  I 
While  round  them,  flottering  on  ths ' 
The  sere  leaves  fell  from  iaded  tiMS. 


THE  DEATH  OF  TBCUMSIH. 


FoKTH  at  the  peal  each  charger  sped 
The  hard  earth  shook  heneath  tiwirt 
The  dim  woods,  all  aroond  them  spu 

Shone  with  their  armor's  light: 
Tet  in  those  stem,  still  lines,  a—ilri 
No  eye-ball  shrunk,  no  boeom  qnaik 

No  foot  was  turned  for  flight; 
But,  thundering  as  their  Ibemeo  eaa 
Eadi  rifie  flashed  its  deadly  flams. 
A  moment,  then  recoil  and  root. 
With  reeling  horse  and  stmggliBg  al 

Confused  that  onset  fair; 
But,  rallying  each  dark  steed  ones  ■ 
Like  billows  borne  the  low  reels  o'sr, 

With  foamy  crests  in  air. 
Right  on  and  over  them  they  bora, 
With  gun  and  bayonet  thrust  heSon, 

And  swift  swoids  brandished  bsrs. 
Then  madly  was  the  conflict  waged. 
Then  terribly  red  Slaoghter  raged ! 
How  still  is  yet  yon  dense  morass 

The  bloody  sun  below ! 
Where'er  yon  chosen  horsemen  pass 
There  stirs  no  bough  nor  blade  of  gn 

There  moves  no  secret  foe !. .. 
Sudden  from  tree  and  thicket  green. 
From  trunk  and  mound  and  bushy  so 
Sharp  lightning  flashed  with  instant  a 

A  thousand  death-bolts  sung ! 
Like  ripened  fruit  before  the  blast. 
Rider  and  horse  to  earth  were  cast. 

Its  miry  roots  among ; 
Then  wild — as  if  that  earth  were  ivm 
And,  pour'd  beneath  the  cope  of  heaf4 
All  hell  to  upper  air  were  given- 
One  fearful  whoop  was  rung. . . . 
Then  loud  the  crash  of  arms  arose. 
As  when  two  forest  whirlwinds  dose; 
Then  filled  all  heaven  their  shoot  and 
As  if  the  forests  on  them  fell ! 
I  see,  where  swelbi  the  thickest  fight. 
With  sword  and  hatchet  brandished  bri 
And  rifles  flashing  sulphurous  light 

Through  green  leaves  gleaming  red- 
I  see  a  plume,  now  near,  now  fiu-. 
Now  high,  now  low,  like  falling  star 
Wide  waving  o'er  the  tide  of  war. 

Where'er  the  onslaught's  led. ... 
Above  the  straggling  storm  I  hear 
A  lofty  voice  the  war-bands  cheer— 
Still,  as  they  quail  with  doubt  or  fear. 

Yet  loud  and  louder  given — 
And,  rallying  to  the  clarion  oy. 
With  dub  and  red  axe  raging  high. 

And  sharp  knives  sheathing  low. 
Fast  back  again,  confusedly, 

Th«5  drive  the  staggering  foe. 


GEORGE   H.  COLTON. 
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A  FOREST  SCENE. 

IN  a  wood  extending  wide 

lames's  steeply  winding  side, 

sat  upon  a  fallen  tree, 

I  green  through  ages  silently, 

dian  girl.    The  gradual  change 

g  all  things  most  sweetly  strange, 

ome  again.    The  autumn  sun, 

p  his  morning  journey,  shone 

conscious  lustre,  calm  and  still ; 

1,  and  plain,  and  sloping  hill 

mute  the  faded  trees,  in  grie( 

ious  as  their  clouded  leaf. 

ill  the  hues  of  sunset  skies 

stamped  the  maple's  mourning  dyes ; 

$ker  sorrow  in  the  vale 

sntle  ash  was  drooping  pale 

i-seared  the  walnut  raised  its  head 

ik  displayed  a  lifeless  red ; 

'ouping  bass  and  white-wood  hoar 

their  yellow  honors  bore; 

Ivered  birch  and  poplar  rose 

bliage  gray  and  weeping  boughs ; 

n  and  stubborn  beach  retained 

rerdant  lines,  though  crossed  and  stained, 

f  the  river's  side  were  seen 

and  willow,  palely  green, 

in  the  woods,  by  bank  and  stream 

oUows  shut  from  daylight  gleam, 

I  tall  trees  wept  their  freshening  dewa, 

hrub  preserved  its  summer  hues. 

is  alone.    From  branch  and  trunk 

ithered  wild-vines  coldly  shrunk, 

oodland  fruits  hung  ripe  or  dry, 

af-strewn  brook  flowed  voiceless  by ; 

1  throughout,  nor  dim  nor  bright, 

lived  a  rare  and  wondrous  light, 

in  the  colored  leaves  around 

liselessly ;  nor  any  sound, 

lattering  squirrels  on  the  trees, 

pping  nuts,  when  stirred  the  breeze, 

there  be  heard ;  and,  floating  high, 

light  clouds  borne  alone  the  sky, 

carcely  seen,  in  heaven's  deep  blue 

Utary  eagle  flew. 


[E  NIGHT- WIND  IN  AUTUMN. 

CE  art  thou,  spirit  wind — 
with  thy  low  voice  the  ear  of  Night, 
athing  o'er  the  wakeful,  pensive  mind 
nee  of  pleased  yet  sad  delight! 

ell'st  not  of  thy  birth, 
»  wanderer  from  land  to  land : 
hering  all  the  secrets  of  the  earth, 
,  unseen,  thy  airy  wings  expand, 

i  hushed,  holy  hour, 

ne  seems  part  of  vast  eternity, 

Mt  reveal  them  with  a  magic  power, 

g  the  soul  with  thy  weird  minstrelsy. 

ure  seems  to  hear — 

]s,  the  waters,  and  each  silent  star ; 


What,  that  can  thus  enchain  their  earnest  ear, 
Bring'st  thou  of  untold  tidings  from  afarl 

Is  it  of  new,  fair  lands. 
Of  fresh-lit  worlds  that  in  the  welkin  bum  1 

Do  new  oases  gem  Zahara's  sands. 
Or  the  lost  Pleiads  to  the  skies  return  ? 

Nay !  't  is  a  voice  of  grief. 
Of  grief  subdued,  but  deepened  through  longyean^ 
The  soul  of  Sorrow,  seeking  not  relief- 
Still  gathering  bitter  knowledge  without  tears. 

For  thou,  since  earth  was  young. 
And  rose  green  Eden,  purpled  with  the  mom. 
Its  solemn  wastes,  and  homes  of  men  among, 
Circling  all  zones,  thy  mourning  flight  hast  borne. 

Empires  have  risen,  in  might. 
And  peopled  cities  through  the  outspread  eartbf 
And  thou  hast  passed  them  at  the  hour  of  night. 
Hearing  their  sounds  of  revelry  and  mirth. 

Again  thou  hast  gone  by — 
City  and  empire  were  alike  o'erthrown, 
Temple  and  palace,  fallen  confusedly. 
In  marble  ruin  on  the  desert  strown. 

In  time-long  solitudes. 
Grand  gray  old  mountains  pierced  the  silent  air. 
Fair  rivers  roU'd,  and  stretch 'd  untravers'd  woods: 
'T  was  joy  to  hope  that  they  were  changeless  there. 

Lo !  as  the  ages  passed. 
Thou  found'st  them  struck  with  alteration  dire. 

The  streams  new  channel'd,  forests  headlong  cast. 
The  crumbling  mountains  scathed  with  storm  and 
fire. 

Gone  but  a  few  short  hours, — 
Beauty  and  bloom  beguiled  thy  wanderings, 

And  thou  mad'st  love  unto  the  virgin  flowers. 
Sighing  through  green  trees  and  by  mossy  springs. 

Now,  on  the  earth's  cold  bed, 
Fallen  and  faded,  waste  their  forms  away. 

And  all  around  the  withered  leaves  are  shed. 
Mementos  mute  of  Nature's  wide  decay. 

Vain  is  the  breath  of  mom ; 
Vainly  the  night-dews  qa  their  couches  weep ; 
In  vain  thou  call'st  them  at  thy  soft  retum — 
No  more  awaking  from  their  gloomy  sleep. . . . 

Oh,  hush  !  oh,  hush !  sweet  wind  ! 
Thou  melancholy  soul,  be  still,  I  pray. 
Nor  pierce  this  heart,  so  long  to  grief  resigned, 
With  plainings  for  the  loved  but  lifeless  clay ! 

Ah !  now  by  thee  I  hear 
The  earnest,  gentle  voices,  as  of  old ; 

They  speak  in  accents  tremulously  clear — 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  noble  souled. 

The  beautiful,  the  young. 
The  form  of  light,  the  wise,  the  honored  head — 
Thou  bring'st  the  music  of  a  lyre  unstrung! — 
Oh  cease !  with  tears  I  ask  it — they  are  dtad, . . . 

While  mortal  joys  depart. 
While  loved  ones  lie  beneath  the  grave's  green  sod. 

May  we  not  fail  to  hear,  with  trembling  beart^ 
In  thy  low  lone  lYie  **  %\X\\  «nii5^.^«vcA  ^\  ^oi^I* 
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Mr.  Coxs  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  H.  Coxb,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  He  wm 
bom  in  Mendham,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  May,  1818.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  a  gymnasium  at  Pittsfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to 
enteting  the  University  of  New  York,  under  the 
private  charge  of  Doctor  Bush,  author  of  "The 
Life  of  Mohammed,"  etc  While  in  the  univer- 
sity he  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to 
classic  learning,  and  particularly  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  poets.  In  his  freshman  year 
he  delivered  a  poem  before  one  of  tlie  undergra- 
duates' societies,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Ambition," 
and  in  the  same  period  produced  many  spirited 
metrical  pieces,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
periodicals*  of  the  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
he  published  his  first  volume,  **  Advent,  a  Mys- 
tery," a  poem  in  the  dramatic  form,  to  which  was 
prefixed  the  following  dedication : 

Path  BE,  as  he  of  old  who  resp'd  the  field. 
The  flrit  youoK  sheaves  to  Ilim  did  dedicate 

Wliose  bounty  gave  whate*er  the  glebe  did  yield, 
Wliose  smile  the  pleasant  harvest  might  create- 
So  I  to  thee  these  numbers  consecrate, 

Thnu  who  didst  lead  to  Silo's  pearly  spring; 
And  if  of  hours  well  saved  from  revels  late 

And  youthful  riot,  I  these  fruits  do  bring. 

Accept  my  early  vow,  nor  fVown  on  what  I  sing. 

This  work  was  followed  in  the  spring  of  1838  by  I 
"  Athwold,  a  Romaunt ;"  and  in  the  summer  of  . 
the  same  year  were  printed  the  first  and  second 
cantos  of  <«  Saint  Jonathan,  the  Lay  of  a  Scald."  , 
These  were  intended  as  introductory  to  a  novel 
in  the  stanza  of  **■  Don  Juan,"  and  four  other  can- 
tos were  afterward  written,  but  wisely  destroyed 
by  the  auUior  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders*  an   event  not  contemplated  in  his 
previous  studies.     He  was  graduated  in  July,  and 
on  the  occasion  delivered  an  eloquent  valedictory 
oration.  i 

From  this  period  his  poems  assumed  a  devo- 
tional cast,  and  were  usually  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  church.  His  "  Athanasion"  was 
pronounced  before  the  alumni  of  Washington 
College,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
It  is  an  irregular  ode,  and  contains  passages  of 
considerable  merit,  but  its  sectarian  character  will 
prevent  its  receiving  general '  applause.  The  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  Bishop  Bsrkelet  is  from  this 
poom: 

Oft  when  the  eve-star,  sinking  Into  day. 
Seems  empire's  planet  on  Its  westward  way, 
C<uiie!(,  in  »o(\  light  from  antique  window's  groin. 
Thy  pure  ideal,  mitred  saint  of  Cloyne ! 


•  AmonK ihpm  "The  Blues"  and  ''The  Hebrew  Muse," 
in  **The  American  Monthly  Magazine." 
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Taught,  fh>ni  sweet  cblldhoo4,  to  rem 

Earth's  every  virtue,  writ  in  poesir, 

Nigh  did  I  leap,  on  Clio's  calsMrliai, 

To  see  thy  story  with  our  own  eatvint 

On  Yale's  full  walls,  no  pictored  tbapi 

Like  BuKELET's  seeni'd,  in  prieeilj  i 

Such  as  he  stood,  fatiguing,  year  by  jrc 

In  our  behoof,  dull  prince  and  cavalier 

And  dauntless  still,  as  erst  the  Gtmt* 

8uch  as  he  wander'd  o'er  tbe  Indysei 

To  vex'd  Bennoothes,  witleu  that  be  i 

Mid  bles  that  l»eckon'd  to  a  contineat 

Such  there  be  seein'd,  tbe  pare,  tbe  ai 

And  meet  the  record!    TlMUgli,  peicbi 

That  those,  in  him,  tbemselves  will  gi* 

Who  reap  his  fields,  but  let  bis  doctrii 

Yet,  let  him  stand :  tbe  world  will  not 

And  Time  shall  thank  them  for  the  chi 

By  such  c«nfMS*d,  Coi«u»bv«  of  new 

For  song,  and  Science  witb  lier  tboosi 

Yes— pure  apostle  of  our  western  kwt 

Spoke  the  full  heart,  that  now  nay  br< 

Still  in  those  halls,  where  none  witboi 

Name  the  dear  titJe  of  thy  ghostly  fee 

Stand  up,  bold  btabop— in  thy  priestly 

Proof  that  the  Church  bore  leUers  to  t 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  t 

CoxB*s  '<  Christian  Ballads,"  a  oolb 

gious  poems,  of  which  the  greater 

previously  been  given  to  the  public 

columns  of  "The  Churchman."    T 

gant,  yet  fervent  expressions  of  the  i 

for  the  impressive  and  venerable  ci 

monies,  and   rites  of   the   Protestai 

Church. 

While  in  the  university,  Mr.  Con 
acquiring  the  customary  intimacy  ' 
literature,  learned  the  Italian  langn 
now,  under  Professor  Nordhsimsb, 
years  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  i 
man.  Afler  passing  some  time  in 
School  at  Chelsea,  he  was  admitted 
orders,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  ( 
ty-cighth  of  J  une,  1 84 1 .  In  the  follow 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  A 
University,  he  pronounced  the  closin 
appointment  of  the  faculty;  and  ir 
accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  i 
church,  then  recently  erected  by  Mr.  G 
MoBRis,on  hisdomain  of  Morrisiana. 
ried  the  same  year  to  his  third  cousin,! 
RiNE  Cleaheland,  daughter  of  Mr.  8i 
Mr.  Coxb  was  several  years  rector 
Church,  in  Hartford;  in  1851  he  visited 
in  1 854  became  minister  of  Grace  Chu 
more.  He  has  published,  besides  the  w 
mentioned,  in  verse,  «8aul,  a  Mysten 
a  Mystery,"  and  «*  Halloween  ;'*and  in  ] 
pathies  of  the  Continent,"  *<  Impress 
land,"  '« Sermons,"  and,  from  the  F 
Abbe  Laboedi,  «« The  New  Dogma  < 
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MANHOOD. 

jjone,  or  ever  I  was  'ware : 
Is  ihat  have  sung  out  their  seaBon, 
t  never  to  return : 
emory  of  a  fairy  vision ; 
irs  that  have  burnt  out  in  heaven: 
open  once  a  hundred  years, 
ded  up  their  golden  petals : 

to  one  no  more  a  virgin ; 
^ht,  and  beautiful,  and  transient, 
rpassing  loveliness, 
iion  into  empty  nothing, 
alone,  like  hfe,  like  Boyhood, 
jrsed  scene  I  leave  for  ever, 
t  already  her  pale  look, 
nellow  light  of  by-gone  summers, 
le,  that  leaveth  her  home-valley, 
iarch,  goes  she  knows  not  where, 
art,  upon  the  bounding  hill-top 
:k,  one  moment,  unbeheld, 
sun-set,  and  her  tearful  eye, 
I  dwelling,  strains  her  sight, 
tree,  and  the  lawn,  and  gardens, 
younger  sisters,  still  at  home, 
cen'd  from  a  darling  dream, 
ep  once  more.  I  have  been  roving 
d  thither  would  return, 
methinks,  from  Fairyland, 
Mab^s  kingdom  once  again, 
scapes  with  her !     Ah,  my  soul, 
er — play-time  gone, 
3r  bids  thee  to  thy  task. 
!r  go  through  this  rough  world ! 
r  every  setting  sun ; 
)yish  heart  in  manliness ; 
t  upon  the  tricksy  stage, 

to  seem  what  I  am  not ! 
got ;  the  mimicry 
ere  all  that  I  had  feigned, 
lat  my  mask  will  fall, 

uncostumed  for  the  play. 
•  I  take,  adown  the  valley, 
e  foot,  my  pace  must  change ; 
nan  has  ever  done, 
sway,  smooth  with  endless  travel, 
nts  of  old  Time  descended, 
g  down  our  mother  Eve, 

Antiquity. 

>yant,  must  be  all  unstrung, 
hord  by  chord  grow  musicleas ; 
;  totter  on  a  smooth-toppM  staff, 
hirl  the  ball-club  vigorously: 
ssjt  that  can  sparkle  now, 
Earth's  hues  look  doatingly : 

locks,  which  tender  hands  have 
)ut  their  taper-fingers,      [twined 
md  bear  about  such  snows, 
1  touch  of  tenderness. 

of  every  human  story 
ver  its  beginning, 
I  of  being — in  their  rags ; 
)ld  Tuscan *8  prisoners, 
i  us,  insupportable ; 
in  Earth,  like  dust  to  dust, 
35 


And  hearse  for  ever  from  the  gaze  of  men,  [relics! 
What  long  they  thought — now  dare  to  caU — our 
Glory  to  him  who  doth  subject  the  same, 

In  hope  of  Immortality ! 

I  go  from  strength  to  strength,  from  joy  to  joy; 
From  being  unto  being !     I  will  snatch 
This  germ  of  comfort  from  departing  youth ; 
And  when  the  pictured  primer's  thrown  aside, 
Fll  hoard  its  early  lessons  in  my  heart 
I  shall  go  on  through  all  Eternity ; 
Thank  God  !     I  only  am  an  embryo  still ; 
The  small  beginning  of  a  glorious  soul ; 
An  atom  that  shall  fill  Immensity ; 

The  bell  hath  toU'd !  my  burth-hour  is  upon  me ! 
The  hour  that  made  me  child,  has  made  me  man. 
And  bids  me  put  all  childish  things  away. 
Keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me ! 
And  grant  me,  Lobd,  with  this,  the  Psalmist  s  prayer, 
Remember  not  the  follies  of  my  youth. 
But  in  thy  mercy,  think  upon  me,  Lord ! 


OLD  CHURCHES. 

Hast  been  where  the  full-bloesom'd  bay-tree  is  blow- 

With  odours  like  Eden's  around  1  [ing 

Hast  seen  where  the  broad-leaved  palmetto  is  grow- 

And  wild  vines  are  firinging  the  ground  ?   [ing, 
Hast  sat  in  the  shade  of  catalpas,  at  noon. 

And  ate  the  cool  gourds  of  their  clime ; 
Or  slept  where  magnolias  were  screening  the  moon, 

And  the  mocking-bird  sung  her  sweet  rhyme  ? 

And  didst  mark,  in  thy  journey,  at  dew-dropping 

Some  ruin  peer  high  o'er  thy  way,  [eve. 

With  rooks  wheeling  round  it,  and  bushes  to  weave 

A  mantle  for  turrets  so  gray  ? 
Did  ye  ask  if  some  lord  of  the  cavalier  kind 

Lived  there,  when  the  country  was  young  1 
And  bum'd  not  the  blood  of  a  Christian,  to  find 

How  there  the  old  prayer-bell  had  rung  ? 

And  did  ye  not  glow,  when  they  told  ye — ^the  Lobd 

Had  dwelt  in  that  thistle-grown  pile ; 
And  that  bones  of  old  Christians  were  under  its  sward. 

That  once  had  knelt  down  in  its  aisle  ? 
And  had  ye  no  tear-drops  your  blushes  to  steep 

When  ye  thought— o'er  your  country  so  broad. 
The  bard  seeks  in  vain  for  a  mouldering  heap. 

Save  only  these  churches  of  God  ! 

O  ye  that  shall  pass  by  those  ruins  agen, 

Go  kneel  in  their  alleys  and  pray. 
And  not  till  their  arches  have  echoed  hmen. 

Rise  up,  and  fiire  on  in  your  way ;        [more. 
Pray  Gon  that  those  aisles  may  be  crowded  once 

Those  altars  surrounded  and  spread. 
While  anthems  and  prayers  are  upsent  as  of  yore, 

As  they  take  of  the  wine-cup  and  bread. 

Ay,  pray  on  thy  knees,  that  each  old  rural  fane 

They  have  left  to  the  bat  and  the  mole, 
May  sound  with  the  loud-pcaling  organ  again. 

And  the  frill  swelling  voice  of  the  souL     [Ity, 
Peradventure,  when  next  thou  shalt  journey  there- 

Even-bells  shall  ring  out  on  the  air, 
And  the  dim-lighted  windows  reveal  to  thine  eye 

The  snowy-rubed  pastor  at  prayer. 
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THE  HEART'S  SONG. 

br  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List — thy  bo8om-<loor ! 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh, 

Knocketh  evermore ! 
Say  not  *tis  thy  pulse's  beating ; 

'T  is  thy  heart  of  sin : 
Tb  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  crieth 

Rise,  and  let  me  in  ! 

Death  comes  down  with  reckless  footstep 

To  the  hall  and  hut: 
Think  you  Death  will  stand  arknocking 

Where  the  door  is  shut  1 
Jesus  waiteth — ^waiteth — waiteth; 

But  thy  door  is  &st ! 
Grieved,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth : 

Death  breaks  in  at  last 

Then  'tis  thine  to  stand — entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in : 
At  the  gate  of  heaven  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay,  alas !  thou  foolish  virgin. 

Hast  thou  then  forgot, 
Jxsus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

But  he  knows  thee  not ! 


THE  CHIMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thx  chimes,  the  chimes  of  Motherland, 

Of  England  green  and  old. 
That  out  from  fane  and  ivied  tower 

A  thousand  years  have  toU'd  ; 
How  glorious  must  their  music  be 

As  breaks  the  hallow'd  day. 
And  calleth  with  a  seraph's  voice 

A  nation  up  to  pray ! 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  tales. 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time ! 
And  ring  a  thousand  memories 

At  veaper,  and  at  prime ; 
At  bridal  and  at  burial, 

For  cottager  and  king — 
Those  chimes — those  glorious  Christian  chimes. 

How  blessedly  they  ring ! 

Those  chimes,  those  chimes  of  Motherland, 

Upon  a  Christmas  mom, 
Outbreaking,  as  the  angels  did. 

For  a  Redeemer  born ; 
How  merrily  they  call  afar, 

To  cot  and  baron's  hall. 
With  holly  deck'd  and  mistletoe. 

To  keep  the  festival ! 

The  chimes  of  England,  how  they  peal 

From  tower  and  gothic  pile, 
Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  fill 

The  dim  cathedral  aisle ; 
Where  windows  bathe  the  holy  light 

On  priestly  heads  that  fall^ 
And  stain  the  florid  tracery 

And  banncr-dighted  walls ! 


And  then,  those  Easter  belU,  in  tpnjn 

Those  glorious  Easter  chimes; 
How  loyally  they  hail  thee  round. 

Old  queen  of  holy  times ! 
From  hill  to  hill,  like  sentinels, 

Responsively  they  cry, 
And  sing  the  rising  of  the  Lovd, 

From  vale  to  mountain  high. 

I  love  ye — chimes  of  Motherland, 

With  all  this  soul  of  mine, 
And  bless  the  Lord  that  I  am  spniQg 

Of  good  old  EngUsh  line! 
And  like  a  son  I  sing  the  Isy 

That  England's  glory  tells; 
For  she  is  lovely  to  the  Lokd, 

For  you,  ye  Christian  bells! 

And  heir  of  her  ancestral  fiune. 

And  happy  in  my  birth. 
Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  forest-land, 

The  joy  of  all  the  earth; 
For  thine  thy  mother's  voice  shall  be, 

And  here — ^where  Goo  is  king. 
With  EngUsh  chimes,  from  Chxistisn 

The  wilderness  shall  ring. 


MARCH. 

March— march — ^march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride,  every  tramp. 

Every  footfall  is  nearer; 
And  dimmer  each  lamp. 

As  darkness  grows  drearer; 
But  ho !  how  they  niarch. 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step, 

Groing  down  to  the  dead ! 

March — ^march — ^march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-ho,  how  they  laugh. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
How  they  whirl — how  they  trip 

How  they  smile,  how  they^ 
How  blithesome  they  skip. 

Going  down  to  the  valley; 
Oh-ho,  how  they  march. 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread; 
Ho-ho,  how  they  skip, 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 

March — march — ^march ! 

Earth  groans  as  they  tread ! 
Each  carries  a  skull ; 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride^every  stamp. 

Every  footfall  is  bolder ; 
'Tis  a  skeleton's  tramp. 

With  a  skuU  on  his  shoulder! 
But  ho,  how  he  steps 

With  a  high-tossing  head, 
That  clay-cover'd  bone. 

Going  down  to  the  dead! 


WILLIAM   W.    LORD. 


[Bora  aboal  in&] 


>RD  is  a  native  of  Western  New  York, 
cended  through  both  his  parents  from  the 
:Iand  Puritans.  His  father  was  a  Pres- 
lergyman,  and  his  mother,  who  now  re- 
i  her  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loed  of 
3  a  woman  of  refinement  and  cultiva- 

had  therefore  the  advantages  of  a  good 
training.  He  exhibited  at  a  very  earjy 
'e  of  letters,  and  soon  became  fiuniliar 
csPEAmx  and  the  other  great  writers  of 
bethan  age,  and  probably  few  men  are 

familiar  with  English  literature  in  all 
nents.  During  his  college  life  his  health 
I  his  friends,  yielding  to  a  desire  for  a  sea 
•mmittcd  him  to  the  care  of  the  master  of 
diip,  owned  by  a  frimily  friend  at  New 

AJflcr  being  a  few  weeks  at  sea  he  grew 
the  monotony  of  a  cabin  passage,  and, 
le  remonstrances  of  the  captain,  forced 
ito  the  forecastle,  where  he  soon  became 
eaman,  and,  during  four  years  of  service 
icific,  endured  all  the  hardships,  priva- 
pcrils  of  that  adventurous  life,  exhibiting 
occasion  the  boldest  traits  of  character, 
ing  home  he  resolved  to  devote  his  time 
ly  of  moral  science,  and  with  this  view, 
ntered  the  theological  school  at  Auburn ; 


but  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richabds,  prendent 
of  that  institution,  occurring  in  1843,  he  joined 
the  senior  class  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  which  he  completed  his  course  of  study, 
with  much  credit,  early  in  the  following  year.  He 
subsequently  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  is  now  (1865)  rector  of  an  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Yicksburg,  Mississippi. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Lord  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems.  They  were  all  written  the  preceding 
year,  and  have  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness, 
but  such  proofii  of  poetical  taste  and  power  as  won 
praise  from  judicious  critics.  In  1861  appeared 
his  **  Christ  in  Hades,"  a  poem  of  eight  books,  in 
blank  verse,  written  with  finished  elegance,  sus- 
tained elevation,  and  much  original  force.  Its 
express  character  is  indicated  by  its  title.  The 
pervading  tone  of  his  poetry  is  that  of  reverent  me- 
ditation, but  some  of  his  shorter  pieces  are  in  a  vein 
of  graceful  playfulness.  He  has  been  a  laborious 
and  successful  student;  is  familiar  vrith  the  an- 
cient languages  and  literatures;  has  been  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  best  German  writers;  and  has 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  de- 
sign. Philosophy  is  his  favourite  study,  however, 
and  CoLSBrDoi  and  Wobobwobth  are  his  most 
familiar  authors. 


KEATS.* 

l3rperion,  love-lorn  Porphyro, 

!  from  thine  orb'd  fird  struck  back 

i  parting  clouds  began  to  glow, 

irs,  like  sparks,  to  bicker  in  thy  track ! 

)w  down,  throw  down,  ye  mighty  dead, 

ves  of  oak  and  asphodel 

rere  weaving  for  that  honoured  head,— 
in  vain,  your  lips  would  seek  a  spell 
charmed  words  the  poet  sung, 
him  upward  ui  your  seats  to  dwell, — 

>ur  grief!     O !  why  should  one  so  young 

rn'd  midst  hoaiy  heads  with  wreaths  di- 

le? 

»  his  lips  Hymettus*  bees  had  clung, 
shall  never  taste  the  immortal  wine, 

:ht  to  drain  the  glowing  cup  too  soon, 

th  perish'd,  and  the  moon 

Endymion — ^but  too  well 

fl  that  pierced  him  in  her  arms  was  sped : — 

.t  gulf  of  dark  and  nameless  dread, 

)  he  fen,  but  a  wide  splendour  shed 

ts  deep  night,  that  kindled  as  he  felL 

^  From  **An  Ode  to  England." 


TO  MY  SISTER. 

Am)  shall  we  meet  in  heaven,  and  know  and  lave  ! 
Do  human  feelings  in  that  world  above 
Unchanged  survive  1  blest  thought !  but  ah,  I  fear 
That  thou,  dear  sister,  in  some  other  sphere, 
Distant  from  mine,  will  find  a  brighter  home, 
Where  I,  unworthy  found,  may  never  come ; — 
Or  be  so  high  above  me  glorified. 
That  I,  a  meaner  angel,  undescried, 
Seeking  thine  eyes,  such  love  alone  shall  see 
As  angels  give  to  all  bestowed  on  me ; 
And  when  my  voice  upon  thy  ear  shidl  fall, 
Hear  only  such  reply  as  angeb  give  to  alL 

Forgive  me,  sister,  O  forgive  the  love 
Whose  selfishness  would  reach  the  life  above. 
And  even  in  heaven  do  its  object  wrong — 
But  should  I  see  thee  in  the  heavenly  throng, 
Bright  as  the  star  I  love — ^the  night's  first  star, 
If^  like  that  star,  thou  still  must  shine  afar, 
And  in  thy  glory  I  must  never  see 
A  woman's,  sister's  look  of  love  from  thee. 
Must  never  call  thee  by  a  sister's  name, 
I  could  but  wish  thee  less,  if  thus,  the  same. 
My  sister  still,  dear  Sarah !  thou  might'st  be. 
And  I  thy  brother  still,  in  that  blest  oompanT* 


\ 
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THE  BROOK. 

A  iiTTLE  blind  girl  wandering, 

While  daylight  pales  beneath  the  mooD» 

And  with  a  brook  meandering, 
To  hear  its  gentle  tune. 

The  little  blmd  girl  by  the  brook. 

It  told  her  something — ^you  might  gaem, 

To  see  her  smile,  to  see  her  look 
Of  listening  eagerness. 

Though  blind,  a  never  silent  guide 
Flow*d  with  her  timid  feet  along ; 

And  down  she  wandered  by  its  side 
To  hear  the  running  song. 

And  sometimes  it  was  soft  and  low, 
A  creeping  music  in  the  ground ; 

And  then,  if  something  check'd  its  flow, 
A  gurgling  8¥reU  of  sound. 

And  now,  upon  the  other  side, 

She  seeks  her  mother's  cot ; 
And  still  the  noise  shall  be  her  guide, 

And  lead  her  to  the  spot 

For  to  the  blind,  so  little  free 
To  move  about  beneath  the  sun. 

Small  things  like  this  seem  liberty — 
Something  from  darkness  won. 

But  soon  she  heard  a  meeting  stream, 
And  on  the  bank  she  follow'd  still, 

It  murmur'd  on,  nor  could  she  tell 
It  was  another  rill.  * 

Ah!  whither,  whither,  my  little  maidi 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  wander  herol 

I  seek  my  mother's  cot,  she  said, 
And  surely  it  is  near. 

There  is  no  cot  upon  this  brook, 

In  yonder  mountains  dark  and  drear. 

Where  sinks  the  sun,  its  source  it  took,     . 
Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  here  1 

Oh !  sir,  thou  art  not  true  nor  kind. 
It  is  the  brook,  I  know  its  sound ; 

Ah !  why  would  you  deceive  the  blind  1 
I  hear  it  in  the  ground. 

And  on  she  stepp'd,  but  grew  more  sad. 
And  weary  were  her  tender  feet. 

The  brook's  small  voice  seem'd  not  so  glad. 
Its  song  was  not  so  sweet. 

Ah !  whither,  whither,  my  little  maid  7 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  wander  here  1 

I  seek  my  mother's  cot  she  said, 
And  surely  it  is  near. 

There  is  no  cot  upon  this  brook ; 

I  hear  its  sound,  the  maid  replied. 
With  dreamlike  and  bewilder'd  look — 

I  have  not  left  its  side. 

O  go  with  me,  the  darkness  nears, 
The  first  pale  star  begins  to  gleam ; 

llie  maid  replied  with  bursting  tears. 
It  is  the  stream !  It  is  the  stream ! 


A  RIME, 

WHICH  IB  TET  REASON.  AND  TEACEETE 
UAIWES.  A  ORAVB  MATTEB  IN 
Z.EBE  OP  LOVE. 

As  Love  sat  idling  beneath  a  tree, 
A  Knight  rode  by  on  his  charger  fro 
Stalwart  and  fair  and  tall  was  be. 
With  his  plume  and  his  mantle,  a  si 
And  proud  of  his  scars,  right  loftily, 
He  cried.  Young  boy,  will  yon  go  wi 
But  Love  he  pouted  and  shook  hk 
And  along  &red  the  Warrior,  ill-b 
Love  is  not  won  by  chivalry. 

Then  came  a  Minstrel  bright  of  blee 
Blue  were  his  eyes  as  the  heavens  b< 
And  sweet  as  a  song-bird's  throat  sui 
Of  smiles  and  tears  and  ladie*8  e^ 
Soft  love  and  glorious  chivalry. 
Then  cried.  Sweet  boy,  will  you  go  ' 
Love  wept  and  smiled,  hot  shook 
And  along  fared  the  Minstrel  ill-b 
Love  b  not  won  by  minstrelsy. 

Then  came  a  Bookman,  wise  as  thn 
Darker  a  scholar  you  shall  not  see 
In  Jewrie,  Rome,  or  Araby. 
But  list,  fair  dames,  what  I  rede  to  ] 
In  love's  sweet  lere  untaught  was  b 
For  when  he  cried.  Come,  love,  witl 
Tired  of  the  parle  he  was  noddinj 
And  along  fiu-ud  the  Scholar  iU-b( 
Love  is  not  won  by  pedantry. 

Then  came  a  Courtier  wearing  the  ! 
Of  council  and  chambers  high  privi 
He  could  dispute  yet  seem  to  agree. 
And  soft  as  dew  was  his  ftatterie. 
And  with  honied  voice  and  low  con 
Fair  youth,  he  said,  will  you  honoui 
In  courteous  wise  Love  shoc^  hie 
And  along  fated  the  Courtier  ill4 
Love  is  not  won  by  courtesy. 

Then  came  a  Miser  blinking  his  eA, 
To  view  the  bright  boy  beneath  the 
His  purse,  which  hung  to  his  cringii 
The  ransom  held  of  a  king's  couuti 
And  a  handful  of  jewels  and  gold  a 
And  cried,  Sweet  child,  will  you  go 
Then  loud  laugh*d  Love  as  he  ah 
And  along  fared  the  Monger  ill-b 
Love  is  not  won  by  merchandiy. 

O  then  to  young  I^ove  beneath  the  t 
Came  one  as  young  and  as  fair  as  h 
And  as  like  to  him  as  like  can  be, 
And  clapping  his  little  wings  for  gle 
With  nods  and  smiles  and  kisses  tie 
He  whisper'd.  Come,  Oh  come  with 
Love  pouted  and  flouted  and  shoo 
But  along  with  that  winsome  you 
And  love  wins  love,  loud  shouted  he 
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[Born,  1818.] 

^i^A.  Dewet  (whose  father  was  a  painter,  from 
^kfltfield,  in  Massachusetts)  was  born  in  Balti- 
^r«,  in  1818,  and  from  an  etfrly  age  has  resided 
^i^hiladelphia,  to  the  journals  and  literary  mi»- 
L^uiies  of  which  city  he  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
iv^tor  for  several  years.    His  numerous  poems 


have  a  natural  grace  and  tenderness  which  be- 
long to  the  most  genuine  expressions  of  social 
feeling. 

There  is  no  published  collection  of  Mr.  Dbwbt's 
poems,  or  of  his  prose  writings,  which  consiit  of 
moral  essays,  reviews,  etc. 


THE  RUSTIC  SHRINE. 


'  ^tTioir  names  wen  foand  cut  upon  a  rural  bench,  orer- 
v^tm  ^rith  vintifl.  which  proved  to  be  at  once  Love**  ahrine 
!>  omotaph."— Legends  op  the  Rhine. 


A  SHADOW  of  the  cypress-bough 

Lies  on  my  path  to-day ; 
A  melancholy — which  in  vain 

I  strive  to  chase  away. 

The  angel  Memory  hath  flown 

To  old  and  cherished  things. 
To  bring  the  light  of  early  years 

Around  me  on  her  wings : 
And  where  the  lovelorn  birds  complain 

Within  their  green  abode, 
Between  two  elms,  a  rustic  seat 

Invites  her  from  the  road. 

There  shall  she  sit,  as  oft  before. 

And  sigh  as  oil  again, 
0*er  names  engraved,  which  long  have  braved 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

And  one — it  is  the  dearest  name 
On  Love*s  unnumber'd  shrines — 

So  dear,  that  even  envious  Time 
Hath  guarded  it  with  vines; 

And  wreathed  it  with  his  choicest  flowers, 

As  if  the  bridal  claim, 
Which  Fate  denied  unto  her  brow, 

Should  still  adorn  her  name ! 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember  yet 

The  day  I  carved  that  name ! 
The  rattle  of  the  locusts*  drum 

Thrills  o'er  me  now  the  same : 

Adown  the  lane  the  wayward  breeze 

Comes  with  a  stealthy  pace, 
And  brings  the  perfume  of  the  fields 

To  this  deserted  place. 

Unto  her  blushing  cheek  again 

It  comes — ^the  blessed  air ! 
Caressing,  like  a  lover's  hand, 

The  tiesses  of  her  hair. 
The  brook  runs  laughing  at  her  feet, 

0*erhead  the  wild-bird  sings ; 
The  air  is  fUl'd  with  butterflies. 

As  though  the  flowers  had  wings. 


But  this  is  Fancy's  pilgrimage. 

And  lures  me  back  in  vain ! 
The  brook,  the  bench,  the  flowers,  and  vmes, 

I  ne'er  may  see  again : 

For  this  is  but  an  idle  dream. 

That  mocks  me  evermore — 
And  memory  only  fills  the  place 

The  loved  one  fill'd  of  yore ! 


BLIND  LOUISE. 

She  knew  that  she  was  growing  blind — 

Foresaw  the  dreary  night 
That  soon  would  fall,  without  a  star, 

Upon  her  fading  sight: 

Yet  never  did  she  make  complaint. 
But  pray'd  each  day  might  bring 

A  beauty  to  her  waning  eyes — 
The  loveliness  of  Spring ! 

She  dreaded  that  eclipse  which  might 

Perpetually  enclose 
Sad  memories  of  a  leafless  world — 

A  spectral  realm  of  snows. 

She  *d  rather  that  the  verdure  left 

An  evergreen  to  shine 
Within  her  heart,  as  summer  leaves 

Its  memory  on  the  pine. 

She  had  her  wish :  for  when  the  sun 
O'erhung  his  eastern  towers, 

And  shed  his  benediction  on 
A  world  of  May-time  flower»— 

We  found  her  seated,  as  of  old. 

In  her  accustom'd  place, 
A  midnight  in  her  sightless  eyes, 
And  mom  upon  her  fiioe ! 
♦ 
A  MEMORY. 

It  was  a  bright  October  day — 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember ! 
One  rose  yet  bore  the  bloom  of  May, 

Down  toward  the  dark  December. 

One  rose  that  near  the  lattice  grew, 
With  fragrance  floating  round  it ; 

Incarnardined,  it  blooms  anew 

In  dreams  of  her  who  found  it.     ^ 
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Pile,  p^ither'd  ro«e,  bereft  and  Ehorn 

Of  all  thy  primal  glory. 
All  leafless  now,  thy  piercing  thorn 

Reveals  a  sadder  story. 

It  was  a  dreary  winter  day , 

Too  well  do  I  remember ! 
They  bore  her  frozen  form  away, 

And  gave  her  to  December ! 

There  were  no  perfumes  on  the  air. 
No  bridal  blossoms  round  her, 

Save  one  pale  lily  in  her  hair 

To  tell  how  pure  Death  found  her. 

The  thistle  on  the  summer  air 

Hath  shed  its  iris  glory, 
And  thrice  the  willows  weeping  there 

Have  told  the  seasons'  story, 

Since  she,  who  bore  the  blush  of  May, 
Down  toward  the  dark  December 

Pam'd  like  the  thom-tree*s  bloom  away, 
A  pale,  reluctant  ember. 


A  BLIGHTED  MAY. 

Call  not  this  the  month  of  roses — 
There  are  none  to  bud  and  bloom ; 

Morning  light,  alas !  discloses 
But  the  winter  of  the  tomb. 

All  that  should  have  deck'd  a  bridal 

Rest  upon  the  bier — how  idle ! 
Dying  in  their  own  perfume. 

Every  bower  is  now  forsaken — 
There  *s  no  bird  to  charm  the  air ! 

From  the  bough  of  youth  is  shaken 
Every  hope  that  blossom'd  there ; 

And  my  suul  doth  now  enrobe  her 

In  the  leaves  of  sere  October 
Under  branches  swaying  bare. 

When  the  midnight  falls  beside  me. 
Like  the  gloom  which  in  me  lies. 

To  the  stars  my  feelings  guide  me, 
Seeking  there  thy  sainted  eyes ; 

Stars  whose  rays  seem  ever  bringing 

Dovtn  the  soothing  air,  the  singing 
Of  thy  soul  in  paradise. 

Oh  that  I  might  stand  and  listen 
To  that  music  ending  never, 

While  those  tranquil  stars  should  glisten 
On  my  life's  o'erfrozen  river, 

Standing  thus,  forever  seeming 

Lost  in  what  the  world  calls  dreaming. 
Dreaming,  love,  of  thee,  forever ! 


TO  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Ob  say,  does  the  cottage  yet  peer  from  the  shadow 
Of  ancestral  elms  on  the  side  of  the  hill  1 — 

Its  doorway  of  woodbine,  that  look'd  to  the  meadow, 
And  welcomed  the  sun  as  a  guest  on  the  sill ; 

The  April-winged  martin,  with  garrulous  laughter, 
Is  he  there  where  the  mosses  were  thatching  the 
wel 


And  the  dear  little  wren  that  crept  and« 

The  earliest  to  come,  and  the  latest  t 
Oh  aay,  is  the  hawthorn  the  hedgerow 

Adown  the  old  lane  1  mre  the  willorn 
Where  briery  thickets  in  springtime  ww 

And  breathing  their  life  on  the  odoroi 
And  runs  yet  the  brook  where  the  violets  y 
ing, 

Where  the  white  Hly  sat  like  a  swan  oft 
While  under  the  laurel  the  shephenMinj 

Saw  only  the  glory  of  life  in  his  dresi 
Hath  the  reaper  been  there  with  his  sickle 

The  stern  resper  Death  in  the  harvest 
Hath  his  foot  crushed  the  blossoms,  till  wii 
scentless 

They  lay  ere  the  frosts  of  the  automn  f 
Ah  yes,  I  can  hear  the  sad  villagers  hjn 

A  requiem  that  swells  from  my  heart  oi 
And  a  gathering  shadow  of  sorrow  is  dii 

Those  scenes  that  must  ever  arise  with 


THE  SHADY  SIDE. 

I  SAT  and  gazed  upon  thee,  Rosx, 

Across  the  pebbled  way. 
And  thought  the  very  wealth  of  mil 

Was  thine  that  winter  dsy ; 
For.  while  I  saw  the  truant  rajt 

Within  thy  window  glide. 
Remembered  beams  reflected  came 

Upon  the  shady  side. 
I  aat  and  gazed  upon  thee,  Rosi, 

And  thought  the  transient  besm 
Were  leaving  on  thy  braided  brow 

The  trace  of  golden  drpams; 
Those  dreams,  which  like  the  ferry-)* 

On  youth's  beguiling  tide, 
Will  leave  us  when  we  reach  old  ig 

Upon  the  shady  side. 
Ah !  yes,  methought  while  dias  I  gi 

Across  the  noisy  way. 
The  stream  of  life  between  us  flow'i 

That  cheerful  winter  day ; 
And  that  the  bark  whereon  I  crosi*^ 

The  river's  rapid  tide. 
Had  left  me  in  the  quietness 

Upon  the  shady  side. 
Then  somewhat  of  a  sorrow,  Rosii 

Came  crowding  on  my  heart, 
Revealing  how  that  current  sweeps 

The  fondest  ones  apart ; 
But  while  yon  stood  to  bless  me  tk> 

In  beauty,  like  a  bride, 
I  felt  my  own  contentedikesa, 

Though  on  the  ahady  aide. 
The  crowd  and  noise  divide  os^  Ro 

But  there  will  come  a  day 
When  you,  with  light  and  timid  fe 

Must  cross  the  Inuj  way ; 
And  when  you  sit,  as  I  do  now, 

To  happy  thoughts  allied. 
May  some  bright  angel  ahad  her  Ug 

Upon  the  shady  side ! 
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LLLACE,  the  ton  of  an  eminent  Presby- 
;yman,  who  died  during  his  childhood, 
ti  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1819.  He 
s  general  education  at  the  Blooinington 
Hanover  colleges  in  Indiana,  and  after- 
ed  the  law,  in  his  native  city.  When 
ity-two  years  of  age,  having  already  ac- 
liderable  reputation  in  literature,  by  va- 
ibutions  to  western  and  southern  jour- 
me  to  the  Atlantic  states,  and  with  the 
>f  a  few  months  passed  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  half  in  Europe,  he  has  since  re- 
Bw  York,  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his 
and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 


The  poetical  compositions  of  Mr.  WjiLLirx  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished for  a  sensuous  richness  of  style,  earnest- 
ness of  temper,  and  much  freedom  of  speculation. 
The  longest  of  them  is  "  Alban,"  a  romance  of 
New  York,  published  in  1 848,  and  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  influence  of  certain  prejudices  of  soci- 
ety and  principles  of  law  upon  individual  character 
and  destiny.  This  was  followed  in  1851  by  the  col- 
lection of  bis  writings  entitled  **  Meditations  in 
America,  and  other  Poems."  The  author  is  most 
at  home  in  the  serious  and  stately  rhythm  and 
solemn  fancies  of  such  pieces  as  <*  To  the  Hud- 
son,** which  are  the  best  measures  of  his  powers. 


REST. 

ion  halh  gone  mad  with  action  now. 
troubled  giant,  with  a  heated  brow, 

heart,  within  whose  wide 
chambers  stalketh  Pride, 
ry,  pale  Ambition,  scenting  power, 
not  let  the  wearied  river  steal 
[uiet  hills  for  one  short  hour, 
1,  unvexed  by  the  eager  koel, 
reel  peace  he  knew  in  times  of  old, 
y  Nature  sat  near  him  and  roil'd 
)  songs  amid  her  flowery  fold  1 
e  forest  liA  some  unshorn  plumes 
ancient  glooms : 
pleads  with  trembling  hands, 
to  far  Heaven  from  all  the  invading  bands! 
the  mountains  for  a  time  untrod — 
sbalt  see 

lb,  gray  lips  yet  struggling  to  be  free, 
ey  may  shout  backward  to  the  sea — 
know  and  reverence  our  God." 
,  of  the  eagle-eye  and  growing  pain ! 
not  rest  on  Alabama's  plain  1 
•n  lean  and  let  his  mirror  show, 
by  thy  fiery  feel, 
lonies  of  light  yet  fall  below — 
fen  and  Earth  may  meet  : 
p,  thou  wide-browM  power, 
's  magnolian  bower, 
5  New  England'^  pilgrim-feet  were  prest, 
o's  softly  wandering  wave ; 
dusk  halls  of  Kentucky's  cave, 
flowery  and  broad  prairies  rest 

and  Indiana, — slumber,  in  the  west ! 
igies  took  their  lordly  ease 
wing, 

orting  with  the  braggart  Breeze, 
nder,  watching  by  his  cloudy  spring 
ol  stream  tumbled  to  the  thirsty  seas, 
went  all  asleep  on  their  high  rocks, 
d  a  feather  in  the  rude  fire-shocks. 


Millions,  a  lesson  ye  can  learn  from  these. 

And  see,  the  great  woods  slumber,  and  the  lake 

No  longer  is  awake 

Beneath  tlie  stars,  that  nod  and  start  with  sleep 

In  their  white-clouded  deep : 

Fitfully  the  moon  goes  nodding  through 

The  valleys  of  the  vapory  blue. 

And  dreams,  forgetting  all  her  queenly  ills, 

Of  angels  sleeping  on  Elysian  hills : 

The  drowsy  lake. 

So  sweet  is  slumber,  would  not  yet  awake ; 

But — like  an  infant  two  years  old, 

Before  whose  closdd  eyes 

Dreamily  move  th&  boys  of  paradise. 

Singing  their  little  psalms 

Under  the  stately  palms — 

It  stirreth  sofUy  lest  rough  motion  might 

Put  out  the  moon's  delicious  light. 

So  rest !  and  Rest  shall  slay  your  many  woei. 
Is  motion  godlike  1  godlike  is  repose — 
A  mountain-stillness,  of  majestic  might, 
Whose  peaks  are  glorious  with  the  quiet  light 
Of  suns,  when  Day  is  at  his  close. 
Nor  deem  that  quiet  must  ignoble  be. 
Jove  laboured  lustily  once  in  aiiy  fields ; 
And  over  the  cloudy  lea 
He  planted  many  a  budding  shoot 
Whose  liberal  nature  daily,  nightly,  yields 
A  store  of  starry  fruit : 
His  labour  done,  the  weary  god  went  back 
Up  the  broad  mountain-track 
To  his  great  house ;  there  he  did  wile  away 
With  lightest  thought  a  well-won  holyday , 
And  all  the  powers  croon'd  soflly  an  old  tune, 
Wishing  their  sire  might  sleep 
Through  all  the  sultry  noon 
And  cold  blue  night;  and  very  soon 
They  heard  the  awful  thunderer  breathing  low  and 

deep. 
And  in  the  hush  that  dropp'd  adown  the  spherea, 
And  in  the  quiet  of  the  awe-struck  space, 
The  worlds  leam'd  worship  at  the  birth  of  years: 
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They  look*(l  upon  their  Lord's  calm,  kingly  face. 
And  bade  Religion  come  and  kiss  each  starry  place. 
At  least,  I  must  have  peace,  afar  from  strife — 
No  motion  save  enough  to  leave  me  life. 
And  I  shall  lay  mo  gently  in  a  nook 
Where  a  small  bay  the  sluggish  tide  receives, 
And,  reading,  hear  some  bland  old  poet's  book 
Shake  delicate  music  from  its  mystic  leaves, 
While  under  drowsy  clouds  the  dull  waves  go. 
And  echo  softly  back  the  melody  i\\  their  flow. 

Will  ye  not  also  lend  your  souls  to  Song  ! 
Yc  !  of  the  land  where  Nature's  noblest  rhyme, 
Niacara,  sounds  the  myth  of  Time ; 
And  where  the  Mississippi  darkly  goes 
Amid  the  trembling  woods. 
Gloomily  murmuring  legends  of  the  floods 
That  troubled  space  before  the  worlds  arose...... 

Or  sleep.     Why  lose  its  wondrous  world  1 
Look  on  its  valleys,  on  its  mountains  look, 
And  cloudy  streams; 
Behold  the  arnbesquo  land  of  dreams ! 
The  golden  mists  are  lazily  curl'd ; 
And  see  in  yonder  glen, 
Beside  a  little  brook 
Mid  sleeping  flocks,  some  sleeping  men : 
And  one,  who  tries  to  watch,  for  danger's  sake, 
Nods  and  winks. 

And  vainly  hums  a  tune  to  keep  awake. 
And  now  beside  his  brethren  slowly  sinks. 
Ah,  sleep  like  him!  why  lose  its  world? 
Now  when  the  banners  of  the  day  arc  furl'd 
And  safely  put  away  : 
Now  when  a  languid  glory  binds 
The  long  dim  chambers  of  the  darkling  west, 
While  fnr  below  yon  azure  river  winds 
Like  a  blue  vein  on  sleeping  Beauty's  breast.... 

Then,  millions,  rest  or  dream  with  me : 
Let  not  the  strugi^le  thus  forever  l)e. 
Not  from  the  gold  that  wounded  Earth  reveals ; 
Not  from  your  iron  wheels 
That  vex  the  valleys  with  their  thunder-peals; 
Not  from  the  oceans  pallid  with  your  wings; 
Not  fVom  the  power  that  labour  brings — 
The  enduring  grandeur  of  a  nation  springs. 
The  wealth  may  perish  as  a  fleeting  breath — 
The  banncr'd  armament  may  find  a  death 
Deep  in  the  hungry  waters — and  the  crown 
Of  empire  from  your  tall  brows  topple  down : 
But  that  which  rains  true  glory  o'er 
The  low  or  lofty,  and  the  rich  or  poor, 
Shall  never  die — 
Daughter  of  Truth  and  Ideality, 
Large  Virtue  towering  on  the  throne  of  will ! 
The  nations  drink  the  heroic  from  her  eye. 
And  march  triumphing  over  every  ill. 
Therefore  with  Silence  sometimes  sit  apart 
From  rude  Turmoil,  and  dignify  the  heart : 
And  in  that  noble  hour 
All  hates  shall  be  forgotten,  and  sweet  Love 
Shall  gently  win  us  like  a  mild-eyed  dove 
That  shames  the  storm  to  silence ;  and  a  power, 
Unknown  lK>foro,  shall  lap  us  in  delight, 
As  troubled  waves  are  soothed  by  starry  night 
Then  manhood  shall  forget  the  vengeful  thought 
In  action's  fierce  volcano  wrought ; 


The  poor  old  man  shall  how  his  maw-^ 
To  bless  the  past,  forgiving  all  his  wroi 
And  feel  the  breathing  of  his  cfaiklhood 
Once  more  around  him  shed. 
The  weary  slave  shall  rest  upon  the  di 
And  woo  to  his  shut  eyes 
The  ardent  aspect  of  bis  native  Bkie»— 
The  forms  of  wife  and  children  once  as 
Watching  for  his  return  along  the  palm; 
Nor  in  repose  a  tentless  desert  fear— 
The  ganlenless  wide  waste  of  a  blank  1 
Full  mnny  a  rich  oasis  there  shall  start 
Between  horizons  to  illume  and  cheer: 
Time's  misty  Nile  shall  slowly  wander 
The  slumberous  plain  that  never  knowc 
Eternity's  calm  pyramidal  forms 
Shall  meet  our  dreamy  view, 
Duski'y  towering  mid  the  hazy  blue. 
And  freezing  contemplation  in  the  gidd 
Then  all  the  weary  myriads  resting  the 
Quiet  beneath  the  hollow  sky 
As  shapes  that  in  a  pictured  landscape 
Shall  know  that  bliss,  that  perfect,  hen 
Which  falls  as  moonlight  music  on  asceo 


WORDSWORTH. 

SrxscT  is  on  the  dial :  and  I  know 
My  hands  are  feeble  and  my  head  is  w 
With  many  snows,  and  in  my  dim  old 
Li<;ht  plays  the  miser  with  a  frugal  car 
And  soon  the  curtain  drops.  But  still 
The  soul  in  sceptred  majesty  of  will 
Leaves  not  the  ^oyal  dais. 

The  andeDt 
Still  chant  around  me  all  the  solemn  tl 
I  learn'd  when  young ;  and  in  the  holl< 
I  hear  the  murmur  left  there  by  the  be 
And  jubilant  rivers  laugh  and  clap  the 
Amid  the  leaning  hills  that  nurse  then 
And  far  away  I  see  the  mountains  lift 
Their  silent  tops  to  heaven,  like  tfaoag 
Too  vast  for  speech  ;  and  over  all,  the 
Stands  by  his  flaming  altar,  and  behdi 
As  he  beheld  through  many  centuries 
'I'he  holocausts  of  light  roll  up  to  Hee 
And  when  the  evening  calls  her  starry 
I  know  that  Mazzaroth  will  sit  and  sii 
Within  his  azure  house ;  and  I  shall  1 
The  inmost  melody  of  every  star, 
And  know  the  meaning  of  the  mjrstic 
And  in  the  deep  delight  their  preseno 
I  shall  be  calm,  and  nevermore  oompL 
That  still  the  play — a  venerable  play, 
World-wide — of  this  humanity  goes  < 
Still  dark  the  plot,  the  issues  nnpercd 
So,  with  all  things  thus  filling  eveiy  s 
The  soul  in  sceptred  majesty  of  wiU, 
Sits  on  her  royal  dais. 

Then  why  shot 
My  ofliice  yield,  and  let  the  general  h] 
Unheeded  harmonize  the  jangling  spi 
By  action  only  doth  Creation  hold 
Her  charter — and,  that  gone,  the  worl 
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ouls  which  would  the  nobleit  find, 

entedly  upon  old  wreaths. 

9t  and  unmelodiout  die ; 

'  full  wreath  round  iheae  thin,  white 

ic  lips,  and  vision  kindlinj^  up, 
gh  the  silent  halls,  and  bravely  pass 
o  the  land  that  lies  beyond, 
ny  brother-banl,*  whopc  spirit  aeem'd 
»ri?ht  moon,  whose  influence  wrought 
l!i*8  ocean  of  dim  sleep  to  life 
motion — that  majestic  bard, 
before,  chuiring  his  lofty  hymn, 
'  coming  on  the  Aiden  hills, 
the  burden  of  that  latest  son? 
yet  I  know  not — nor  the  rhythm 

0  beating  with  her  silver  feet 

g  aisles  of  thought :  but  this  I  hope-^ 
world  will  hear  that  latest  lay, 
near  the  fireside  of  its  heart 
,  and  by  the  embers*  light 
on  its  face,  as  men  of  old 
)e  faces  of  the  angel  guests 
sometimes  in  their  pastoral  homes — 
hymn,  befitting  well  the  time 
tance,  shall  wear  a  holiest  smile, 
le  might,  the  loveliness  of  song, 
s  enthroned  by  his  own  right, 
dences  in  every  breeze ; 
sencc  fill  the  dark-blue  lake, 
melody ;  and  I  know 
g  and  immortal  power, 
rhere  he  lifts  his  natural  voice, 
II  crown  him  as  a  gentle  god 
?ring  through  his  heritage  of  earth, 
ant  music  in  the  lowly  huts 
men  ply  their  rugged  toil ;  who  smiles 
mellow  sunbeams,  when  they  pain; 
;  upland,  where  October  sits, 
hands  to  catch  the  dropping  fruit ; 
upon  the  hazy  mountain-top, 
the  light ;  who,  solemn,  chants 

1  rune  in  every  sunless  hall 

;  deep,  deep  sea,  and  sways  all  things, 
f  the  world ;  who  soars  at  will 
[}le  air,  and  walks  the  storm ; 
s  wand  upon  the  solemn  stars, 
le  Pleiades,  and  rules 
i  by  a  gentle  law ;  or  stands 
the  large  red  sun,  and  charms 
til  its  glorious  passion  finds 
in  the  thunder  and  the  cloud, 
rainbow,  chorusing  all  hues, 
splendour  of  the  broad,  bright  moon 
her  Venice  in  a  sea  of  air. 
y  I  shall  sing  some  simple  words, 
le  wealth  experience  gives  to  Time-^ 
tale  of  beauty  and  of  tears : 
onder  in  my  thought  afar 
have  built  their  homes  in  forests  vast, 
Atlantic  rest  his  weary  feet 
large  blue  eyes  on  other  stars : 
sire  of  many  watersf  hoarse 
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With  counting  centuries,  and  rolling  through 
The  dim  magnificence  of  stately  woods, 
Whose  huge  trunks  sentinel  a  thousand  leagues 
His  deep  libation  to  the  waiting  sea ; 
Then  would  I  join  the  choral  preludes  swelling 
Between  the  wondrous  acts  of  that  great  play 
Which  Time  is  prompting  in  another  sphere : 
Or  I  may  wander  in  my  thought  after 
To  ruins  gray  of  columns  overthrown, 
And  then  lift  up  a«ong  of  tender  grief 
Amid  the  glorious  temples  crumbling  there — 
The  beautiful  records  of  a  world  which  was. 
Majestic  types  of  what  a  world  must  be : 
Or  I  may  turn  to  themes  that  have  no  touch 
Of  sorrow  in  them,  piloted  by  Joy, 
And  raise  the  burial-stone  from  shrouded  years. 
And  hear  the  laugh  of  youth  clear  ringing  out. 
Or  feel  once  more  a  sweet  religious  awe, 
Such  as  I  felt  when  floated  holy  chimes 
In  bo>  hood's  ear,  and  such  as  stern  men  feel 
When,  passing  by  cathedral  doors,  they  hear 
A  dim-remembered  psalm  roll  softly  out 
And  fill  their  eyes  with  tears,  they  know  not  why : 
Then  shall  I  sing  of  children  blooming  o^er 
The  desolate  wide  heath  of  life,  like  flowcn 
Which  daring  men  hail  stolen  from  paradise. 
When  near  its  gate  the  wearie<J  cherub  slept 
And  dream*d  of  heaven.     Or  to  some  pastoral  vale 
Shall  pass  my  trembling  feet  1    There  shall  I  pour 
To  Nature,  loved  in  all  her  many  moods, 
A  chant  sublimely  earnest.     I  shall  tell 
To  all  the  tribes  with  what  a  stately  step 
She  walks  the  silent  wilderness  of  air, 
Which  always  puts  its  starry  foliage  on 
At  her  serene  approach,  or  in  her  lap 
Scatters  its  harvest-wealth  of  golden  suns : 
And  many  a  brook  shall  murmur  in  my  verse ; 
And  many  an  ocean  join  his  cloudy  bass ; 
And  many  a  mountain  tower  aloft,  whereon 
The  black  storm  crouches,  with  his  deep-red  eyet 
Glaring  upon  the  valleys  stretch'd  below : 
And  many  a  green  wood  rock  the  small,  bright  bitd* 
To  musical  sleep  beneath  the  large,  full  moon; 
And  many  a  star  shall  lift  on  high  her  cup 
Of  luminous  cold  chrysolite — set  in  gold 
Chased  pubtily  over  by  angelic  art — 
To  catch  the  odorous  dews  which  seraphs  drink 
In  their  wide  wanderings ;  and  many  a  sun 
Shall  press  the  pale  lips  of  the  timorous  mom 
Couch'd  in  the  bridal  east :  and  over  all 
Will  brood  the  visible  presence  of  the  Oxs 
To  whom  my  life  has  been  a  solemn  chant. 

Then  let  the  sunset  fall  and  fiush  Life's  dial ! 
No  matter  how  the  years  may  smite  my  frame. 
And  cast  a  piteous  blank  upon  my  eyes 
That  seek  in  vain  the  old  accustomed  stars 
Which  skies  hold  over  blue  Winandermerc ; 
Be  sure  that  I,  a  crowned  bard,  will  sing 
Until  within  the  murmuring  bark  of  verse 
My  spirit  bears  majestically  away, 
Charming  to  golden  hues  the  gulf  of  death- 
Well  knowing  that  upon  my  honourM  grave, 
Beside  the  widowM  lakes  that  wail  for  me, 
Haply  the  dust  of  four  great  worlds  will  fall 
And  mingle — thither  hrvjxx^VA  Vj  Y^<^\ni  Ssi«:V 
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THE  MOUNDS  OP  AMERICA.* 

Come  to  the  moandB  of  death  with  me.    They 

stretch 
From  deep  to  deep,  sad,  venerable,  vast, 
Graves  of  gone  empires — gone  without  a  sigh. 
Like  clouds  from  heaven.    They  8tretch*d  from 

deep  to  deep 
Before  tlie  Roman  smote  his  mail:'d  hand 
On  the  gold  portals  of  the  dreaming  East; 
Before  the  pleiad,  in  white  trance  of  song, 
Beyond  her  choir  of  btars  went  wandering. 

The  great  old  trees,  rankM  on  these  hills  of  death, 
Have  melancholy  hynms  about  all  thLs ; 
And  when  the  moon  walks  her  inheritance 
With  slow,  imperial  pace,  the  trees  look  up 
And  chant  in  solemn  cadence.     Come  and  hear. 

**  O  patient  Moon !  go  not  behind  a  cloud, 
But  listen  to  our  words.     We,  too,  are  old. 
Though  not  so  old  as  thou.     The  ancient  towns. 
The  cities  throned  far  apart  like  queens. 
The  shadowy  domes,  tiie  realms  majostical, 
Slept  in  thy  younger  beams.     In  every  leaf 
We  hold  their  dust,  a  king  in  every  trunk. 
Wo,  too,  arc  very  old :  the  wind  that  wails 
In  our  broad  branches,  from  swart  Ethiop  come 
But  now,  waiKd  in  our  branches  long  ago, 
Then  come  from  darken'd  Calvary.     The  hills 
Lean'd  ghastly  at  the  tale  that  wan  wind  told ; 
The  streams  crept  shuddering  through  the  dark ; 
The  torrent  of  the  North,  from  morn  till  eve. 
On  his  steep  ledge  hung  pausing ;  and  o'er  all 
Such  silence  fell,  we  heard  the  conscious  rilla 
Drip  slowly  in  the  caves  of  central  earth. 
So  were  the  continents  by  His  crowned  grief 
And  glory  bound  together,  ere  the  hand 
Of  Albion  tamed  the  far  Atlantic :  so 
Have  we,  whose  aspect  faced  that  time,  the  right 
Of  language  unto  all,  while  memory  holds. 

"  O  patient  Moon !  go  not  behind  a  cloud. 
But  hear  our  words.    We  know  that  thou  didst  see 
The  whole  that  we  would  utter — thou  that  werl 
A  worship  unto  realms  beyond  the  flood — 
But  we  are  very  lonesome  on  these  mounds. 
And  speech  doth  make  the  burden  of  sad  thought 
Endurable ;  while  these,  the  people  new. 
That  take  our  land,  may  haply  learn  from  us 
What  wonder  went  before  them ;  for  no  word 
E'er  came  from  thee,  so  beautiful,  so  lone, 
Throned  in  thy  still  domain,  superbly  calm 
And  silent  as  a  god. 

Here  empires  rose  and  died ; 
Their  very  dust,  beyond  the  Atlantic  borne 
In  the  pale  navies  of  the  charter'd  wind. 
Stains  the  white  Alp.     Here  the  proud  city  ranged 
Spire  atler  spire,  like  star  ranged  aAcr  star, 

•  ••  Tlie  moundB"  are  icnttered  over  the  whole  of  North 
AmoricH.  Some  of  ihvm  are  of  vast  sizo.  Th»>y  are  full 
of  «kel»!ton«  (crumbliuK  at  the  touch),  that  evidently  were 
doiKwiud  tlujre  iimiiy  c»!nturii««  dnee.  The  Iniiiii*  cnnntit 
give  UM  any  account  of  the  oil:pn  of  the  mounds,  and  they 
mu»t  hnve  bci  M  erected  by  a  people  that  lived  in  America 
at  a  very  Hncipnt  p«'riod— a  people  (a«  the  ruins  of  large 
cities.  Btill  laintly  vi^ible  in  the  loreata,  naturally  suggest) 
&r  advanced  in  civilization.  *      99     , 


Along  the  dim  emiiyreaii*  till  the  air 
Went  mad  with  splendoor,  and  the  dwc 
<  Our  walk  have  married  Time !' — Ga 

marts, 
The  insolent  citadels,  the  fearful  gate^ 
The  glorious  domes  that  roae  like  samiii 
Gone  are  then-  very  names !     The  nyi 
Cannot  discern  the  old  imperial  haiinis, 
But  goes  about  perplexed  like  a  mist 
Between  a  ruin  and  the  awful  stam 
Nations  are  laid  beneath  our  feet    The 
Who  stood  in  Song's  prevailing  light,  a 
The  apocalyptic  angel  in  the  sun. 
And  rain'd  melodious  fire  on  all  the  m 
The  prophet  pale,  who  shuddered  in  his 
As  the  white  cataract  shudders  in  iu  mi 
The  hero  shattering  an  old  kingdom  dot 
With  one  clear  trumpet's  peal ;  the  boj, 
Subject  and  lord,  llie  beautiful,  the  wisa 
Gone,  gone  to  nothingness. 

"  Tht  ycin 
The  pitiless  years ;  and  all  alike  shall  fit 
State  afVer  state  rear'd  by  the  solemn  set 
Or  where  the  Hudson  goes  unchallenge 
The  ancient  warder  of  the  Palisades, 
Or  where,  rejoicing  o'er  the  enormous  d 
Beam  the  blue  Aileganies — all  shall  fail 
The  Ages  chant  their  dirges  on  the  peal 
The  palls  are  ready  in  the  peopled  vales 
And  nations  fill  one  common  sepulchre. 
Nor  goes  the  Earth  on  her  dark  way  alo 
Each  star  in  yonder  vault  doth  hold  the 
In  its  funereal  deeps :  Arcturus  broads 
Over  vast  sepulchres  that  had  grown  okl 
Before  the  Earth  was  made :  the  univeri 
Is  but  one  mighty  cemetery. 
Rolling  around  its  central,  solemn  sun. 

**  O  patient  Moon !  go  not  behind  a  d 
But  listen  to  our  words.  We,  too,  must 
And  thou ! — the  vassal  stars  shall  fiul  to 
Thy  queenly  voice  over  the  azure  fields 
Calling  at  sunset  They  shall  fade.  T 
Shall  look,  and  miss  their  sweet,  fiLmiliai 
And  crouching  die  beneath  the  fieet  of  ( 
Then  come  the  glories,  then  the  nobler  * 
For  which  the  Orbs  travailed  in  sorrow ; 
The  mystery  shall  be  clear,  the  burden 
And  surely  men  shall  know  why  natior 
Transfigured  for  the  pangs ;  why  not  a 
Of  this  wide  world  but  hath  a  tale  of  a 
Why  all  this  glorious  universe  is  Death 

«<  Go,  Moon!  and  tell  the  stan,  and  tel 
Impatient  of  the  wo,  the  strength  of  Hi 
Who  doth  consent  to  death ;  and  tell  tfa 
That  meet  thy  mournful  eyes,  one  after 
Through  all  the  lapses  of  the  lonesome 
The  pathos  of  repose,  the  might  of  De« 

The  voice  is  hush'd ;  the  great  old  woi 
Tlie  moon,  like  one  in  meditation,  walk 
Behind  a  cloud.  We,  too,  have  theme  fo 
While,  as  a  sun,  Goo  takes  the  west  ci 
And  smites  the  pyramid  of  Eternity. 
The  shadow  lengthens  over  many  woilt 
Doom'd  to  the  dark  manaoleam  and  fflo 
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e  houses  of  the  dead.     Here  youth 

lanhood,  stricken  in  his  strength, 

Ate  and  awful  silence  keep, 

oea  murmuring  in  her  ancient  path, 

)cean  tosses  to  and  fro 

ntainous  bed  impatiently, 

'8  make  worship  musical 

ed  abyss,  and  over  all 

jife,  in  meditation  sils 

one,  beneath  the  large  white  dome 

f- 

I  pause  and  think 
Talks  lined  by  the  frequent  tombs; 
wonderful.     Afar 
city  lifls  its  tall,  briuht  spires, 
lis  are  glancing  on  the  bay, 
nent — but  here  all  sleep ; 
ese  calm,  palo  i>eople  of  the  past: 
her  rosy  feet  on  thoir  dim  homes — 
Sweet  Summer  comes  and  calls,  and 
•assionate  poetry  of  flowers     [calls 
usic  of  the  soft  south  wind — 
The  lonely  Autumn  sits  and  sobs 
old  white  tombs,  as  if  her  heart 
-they  sleep ! — Wild  Winter  comes 
ints 

mournful  sagas  learn'd 
lancholy  North,  where  God 
lone  upon  the  desolate  seas — 
still !— Sleep  on,  O  passionless  dead ! 
(vorld  sublime :  ye  have  a  power 
he  living  never  hold, 
shall  forget  his  den  of  gold  ! 
beautiful  victim,  and  hot  Hate 
foe.     Ambition  here  shall  lean 
*8  shaft,  veiling  the  stern,  bright  eye 
J,  would  take  the  height  of  gods, 
le's  nothingness.  The  sire  shall  come, 
id  the  child,  through  many  years, 
ot,  whether  the  plumed  hearse 
hrough  the  winding  walks,  or  Death 
>ment  pauses :  all  shall  come 
jching  e'oquence  of  graves : 
it  was  well  for  us  to  clothe 
b  beauty.     No  dark  terror  here 
generous  tropic  of  the  soul, 
d  her  starred  comrade  Art 
e  sacred  country  of  the  dead 
The  fragrant  Bowers  shall  smile 
green  graves ;  the  trees  shall  shake 
)  cadences  upon  the  tombs ; 
,  set  in  a  paradise 
1  be  a  mirror  to  the  moon 
e  looks  from  her  imperial  tent 
t  at  all  below  ;  the  sea 
I  stately  dirge  he  loves  to  breathe 
ions,  while  calm  sculptures  stand 
and  look  like  spirits  there 
Q  harmony.     Ob,  it  is  well ! 
I  darkness  scowl  on  any  spot 
rasps  immortality  ?     Light,  light, 
poetry,  and  eloquence, 
ve  call  glorious,  are  its  dower. 


Oh,  ye  whose  mouldering  firamet  were  brought 
and  placed 
By  pious  hands  within  these  flowery  slopes 
And  gentle  bills,  where  are  ye  dwelling  now  ? 
For  man  is  more  than  element    The  soul 
Lives  in  the  body  as  the  sunbeam  lives 
In  trees  or  flowers  that  were  but  clay  without 
Then  where  are  ye,  lost  sunbeams  of  the  mind  1 
Are  ye  where  great  Orion  towers  and  holds 
Eternity  on  his  stupendous  front  1 
Or  where  pale  Neptune  in  the  distant  space 
Shows  us  how  far,  in  His  creative  mood, 
With  pomp  of  silence  and  concentred  brows, 
Walk'd  forth  the  Almighty  ?     Haply  ye  have  gone 
Where  other  matter  roundeth  into  shapes 
Of  bright  beatitude :  or  do  ye  know 
Aught  of  dull  space  or  time,  and  its  dark  load 
Of  aching  weariness  ? 

They  answer  not 
But  Hs  whose  love  created  them  of  old. 
To  cheer  his  solitary  reslm  and  reign, 
With  love  will  still  remember  them. 


HYMN  TO  THE  HUDSON  RnTER. 

Loss  not  a  memory  of  the  glorious  scenes, 
Mountains,  and  palisades,  and  leaning  rocks, 
Steep  white-wttird  towns  and  ships  that  lie  beneath, 
By  which,  like  some  serene,  heroic  soul 
Revolving  noble  thoughts,  thou  calmly  cam'st, 
O  mighty  river  of  the  North !     Thy  lip 
Meets  Ocean  here,  and  in  deep  joy  he  lifts 
His  great  white  brow,  and  gives  his  stormy  voice 
A  milder  tone,  and  murmurs  pleasantly 
To  every  shore,  and  bids  the  insolent  b!ast 
To  touch  thee  very  gently ;  for  thy  banks 
Held  empires  broad  and  populous  as  the  leaves 
That  rustle  o*er  their  grave — republics  gone 
Long,  long  ago,  before  the  pale  men  came. 
Like  clouds  into  the  dim  and  dusty  past : 
But  there  is  dearer  reason  ;  for  the  rills 
That  feed  thee,  rise  among  the  storied  rocks 
Where  Freedom  built  her  battle-tower ;  and  blow 
Their  flutes  of  silver  by  the  poor  man's  door ; 
And  hinocent  childhood  in  the  ripple  dips 
Its  rosy  feet ;  and  from  the  round  blue  sky 
That  circles  all,  smiles  out  a  certain  Godhead. 

Oh,  lordly  river !  thou  shalt  henceforth  be 
A  wanderer  of  the  deep ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
The  sad,  wild  voices  of  the  solemn  North 
Utter  uncertain  words  in  cloudy  rhythm. 
But  full  of  terrible  meaning,  to  the  wave 
That  moans  by  Labrador ;  and  thou  shalt  pause 
To  pay  thy  worship  in  the  coral  temples. 
The  ancient  Meccas  of  the  reverent  sea ; 
And  thou  shalt  start  again  on  thy  blue  path 
To  kiss  the  southern  isles ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
What  beauty  thrones  the  blue  Symplcgades, 
What  glory  the  long  Dardanelles;  and  France 
Shall  listen  to  thy  calm,  deep  voice,  and  learn 
That  Freedom  must  be  calm  if  she  would  fix 
Her  mountain  moveless  in  a  heaving  world ; 
And  Greece  shall  hear  thee  chant  h^]  ^%x«»^qii^ 
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And  Italy  shall  feel  thy  breathing  on  her  shores, 
Where  Liberty  once  more  takes  up  her  lance ; 
And  when  thou  hurriest  back,  full  of  high  themes, 
Great  Albion  shall  joy  through  every  cliU) 
And  lordly  hall,  and  peasant-home,  and  old 
Cathedral  where  earth's  emperors  sleep— whose 

crowns 
Were  laurel  and  whose  sceptres  pen  and  harp— 
The  mother  of  our  race  shall  joy  to  hear 
Thy  low,  sweet  murmuring :  her  sonorous  tongue 
Is  thine,  her  glory  thine ;  for  thou  dost  bear 
On  thy  rejoicing  tide,  rejoicing  at  the  task. 
The  manly  Saxon  sprung  from  her  own  loins 
In  far  America. 

Roll  on  !  roll  on. 
Thou  river  of  the  North  I     Tell  thou  to  all 
The  isles,  tell  thou  to  all  the  continents 
The  grandeur  of  my  land.     Speak  of  its  vales 
Where  Independence  wears  a  pastoral  wreath 
Amid  tho  holy  quiet  of  his  floi.*k ; 
And  of  its  mountains  with  their  cloudy  beards 
Tos^'d  by  the  breath  of  centuries;  and  speak 
Of  its  tall  cataracts  that  roll  their  bass 
Among  the  choral  of  its  midnight  storms, 
And  of  its  rivers  lingering  through  the  plains. 
So  long,  that  they  seem  made  to  measure  Time ; 
And  of  its  lakes  that  mock  the  haughty  sea ; 
And  of  its  caves  where  banished  gods  might  find 
Night  large  enough  to  hide  their  crownless  heads; 
And  of  its  sunsets,  glorious  and  broad 
Above  the  prairies  spread  like  oceans  on 
And  on.  and  on  over  the  far  dim  leagues, 
Till  vi>ion  shudders  o'er  immensity.* 
Roll  on !  roll  on,  thou  river  of  the  North ! 
Boar  on  thy  wave  the  music  of  the  crash 
That  to! Is  a  forest's  fall,  wide  woods  that  bold 
Beneath  their  cloister'd  bark  a  registry 
Where  Time  may  almost  find  how  old  he  'iB.'f 
Keep  in  thy  memory  the  frequent  homes, 
That  from  the  ruin  rise,  the  triumphs  these 
Of  real  kings  whose  conquering  march  shines  up 
Into  the  wondering  Oregon. 

Oh,  tell, 
Thou  glorious  stream !  to  Europe's  stately  song. 
Whoso  large  white  brows  are  fullest  of  the  god — 
To  Asia's  nughty  hordes,  whose  dark  eyes  gaze 
With  wonder  and  unchangeable  belief 
On  mountains  where  Jkuoyah  sat,  when  Earth 
Was  fit  to  hold  Jehovah  on  her  thrones — 
To  Afric,  with  her  huge,  rough  brain  on  fire, 
And  Titan  energy  gone  mad — tell  thou  to  all, 
That  Freedom  hath  a  home ;  that  man  arose 
Even  as  a  mountain  rises  when  its  heart 
Of  fiame  is  stirr'd,  and  its  indignant  breast 
Heaves,  and  burls  off  the  enormous  chain  of  ice 
That  marr'd  its  majesty.     Say  to  the  tribes, 
"  There  is  a  hope,  a  love,  a  home  for  all ; 
The  rivers  woo  them  to  their  lucent  lengths ; 
The  woods  to  their  green  haunts ;  the  prairies  sigh 
Throughout  their  broad  and  flowery  solitudes 

♦  A  rtjfurence  to  Americnn  gcographv  will  ihow  that 
thore  U  no  oxtrnvnijHiice  in  these  lines.  Witnew  NiagJira, 
the  MiflsifSMippi  riv«>r,  Lnke  Superior,  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kiiotucky,  the  Gmnd  Praine  ot  Illinois. 

t  Tbo  cuiicentric  circlet  of  trees  designate  their  age. 


For  some  compuiionshtp.  True,tlieR 
On  certain  swarthy  limbs.  It  shall  mH 
Forever.  Yes !  the  fetter'd  shall  be  kx 
And  liberty  beam  ample  as  the  land  f 

And,  fearless  river !  tell  to  all  the  tiil 
The  might  that  lives  in  every  homaa  h 
And  what  a  feeble  thing  a  tyrant  m! 
So  speaking,  that  their  hearts  will  bow 
Before  the  beautiful,  which  holds  tbe  tn 
As  heaven  in  its  sweet  azure  holds  the  i 
So  speaking,  that  they  see  the  uoivene 
Was  made  for  Beauty's  sake,  and  like  i 
It  undulates  around  the  inner  soul, 
A  feeling  and  a  harmony,  a  thought 
That  shows  a  deeper  thought,  until  tbe 
Tremblea  before  the  vision,  and  the  voir 
Made  musical  by  worship,  whiskers,  **  J 
But  utter  all  most  calmly,  with  thy  voir 
Low  as  a  seraph's  near  the  eternal  thnu 
For  mighty  truths  are  always  veiy  calm 


CHANT  OF  A  SOUL. 

Mr  youth  has  gone — the  glory,  the  delij 
I'hat  gave  new  moons  unto  the  night, 
And  put  in  every  wind  a  tone 
And  presence  that  was  not  its  own. 
I  can  no  more  create. 
What  time  the  Autumn  blows  her  soIeiD 
And  goes  with  golden  pomp 
Through  our  unmeasurable  woods: 
I  can  no  more  create,  sitting  in  youthful 
Above  the  mighty  floods, 
And  peopling  glen,  and  wave,  and  air, 
With  shapes  that  are  immortal.    Then 
The  earth  and  heaven  were  &ir. 
While  only  less  than  gods  aeem*d  all  my  kl 

Oh !  the  delight,  the  gladness, 
The  sense  yet  love  of  madnesa. 
The  glorious  choral  exultations. 
The  far-ofif  sounding  of  the  banded  oati 
The  wings  of  angels  at  melodious  swee| 
Upon  the  mountain's  hazy  steeps — 
The  very  dead  astir  within  their  coffin*d 
The  dreamy  veil  that  wrapp'd  the  star  i 
A  swathe  of  purple,  gold,  and  amethyst 
.\nd,  luminous  behind  the  billowy  mist, 
Something  that  look*d  to  my  young  eyes 

Too  late  I  learn  I  have  not  lived  arig 
And  hence  the  loss  of  that  delight 
Which  put  a  moon  into  the  moonless  n 
I  mingled  in  the  human  maze ; 
I  sought  their  horrid  shrine ; 
I  knelt  before  the  impure  blaze ; 
I  made  their  idols  mine. 
I  lost  mine  early  love — that  land  of  bal 
Most  musical  with  solemn  psalms 
Sounding  beneath  the  tall  and  graceful 

Who  lives  aright  I 
Answer  me,  all  ye  pyramids  and  piles 
That  look  like  calmest  power  in  your  ii 
Ye  also  do  I  ask,  O  continents  and  hitu 
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with  blood  ye  be, 

>  though  toni  with  pain,  I  know  are 

11  ancient  maaaes !  speak 

obelisk  to  idle  peak ! 

ivi ng  of  the  plains, 

I  shroud, 

is  and  chains — 

ce,  that  comes  upon  me  like  a  cloud, 

nisery  !  oh,  misery  !" — 

I  Earth  !  no  more,  no  more 

ipeech  from  thee, 

crypts  of  legendary  lore :      [shore. 

im  no  tongue ;  let  night  fold  every 

something  left — the  will, 
anc  of  the  soul,  is  towering  stilL 
ir  the  pain, 
e  old  heroic  chain ; 
nile 

from  my  torture,  and  give  back 
3  from  this  my  mountain-rack, 
le  sad  alone  are  wise ; 
e  wrong'd  alone  can  know 
world,  why  spread  the  burdened  skies, 
orture  into  godship  grow, 
lainer  beams  this  truth,  the  more 
V,  dull  dripping  of  my  gore ; 
ing  from  yon  deep, 
I  white  statue  on  a  tall,  dark  steep. 

g  bards !  oh,  spirits  black 
1  many  a  mountain-rack! 
ndour's  gone, 

>  a  cloud  withdrawn — 
id  asleep 

inlains — like  a  stricken  dawn 

1  tempests  sweep. 

s  around  us  falling, 

irloud  forever  calling : 

lor  despair  nor  weep. 

vil  bring? 

>llows  did  the  torture  spring  ? 

'e,  forgive ! 

not  'tis  victory  but  to  live! 

y,  rejoice  with  harp  and  voice ! 

ophets  of  the  beautiful. 

Sarth!  rejoice 

aters  rising  like  a  voice. 

full  of  beauty :  thou  ! 
s  arc  piercing  thy  pale  brow, 

awful  eyes  look  dull, 
uty  is,  is  hope ; 
His  great  sake  hadst  being: 
deep  to  starry  cope 

all-seeing. 

shalt  be  a  majestic  creature, 

brm  and  every  feature ; 

1  high,  thy  plains  continuous  bowers, 

w-whitehand  another  Eden's  flowers. 


.11  rejoice :  we  do  rejoice, 
I  harp  and  thorny  crown ; 
hear,  from  dreary  year  to  year, 
>wn  amid  our  patient  fold 


Upon  the  rocks  beside  the  frozen  fountains, 

The  avalanches  of  God's  judgments  roU'd 

With  stately  motion  and  far  thunder  down 

Eternity's  old  mountains: 

We  hear,  and  calmly  smile 

Amid  the  mist  on  this  our  rocky  pile." 

Oh,  sulfering  but  heroic  souls  ! 
Your  voices  come  to  me  like  muffled  rolls 
Of  brave  but  mournful  thunders  at  their  goals : 
And,  gaining  strength,  once  more  I  cry  aloud 
From  mine  own  stormy  peak  and  clinging  shroud, 
*'  Still,  still  rejoice,  with  harp  and  voice ! 
I  know  not  what  our  fate  may  be : 
I  only  know  that  he  who  hath  a  time 
Must  also  have  eternity : 
One  billow  proves  and  gives  a  whole  wide  sea. 
On  this  I  build  my  trust. 
And  not  on  mountain-dust, 
Or  murmuring  woods,  or  starlit  clime. 
Or  ocean  with  melodious  chime. 
Or  sunset  glories  in  the  western  sky : 
Enough,  I  amt  and  shall  not  choose  to  die. 
No  matter  what  our  future  fate  may  be : 
To  live  is  in  itself  a  majesty ! 
Oh !  there  we  may  again  create 
Fair  worlds  as  in  our  youthful  state ; 
Or  Wo  may  build  for  us  a  fiery  tomb 
Like  Farixata's  in  the  nether  gloom; 
Even  then  we  will  not  lose  the  name  of  man 
By  idle  moan  or  coward  groan. 
But  say,  *  It  was  so  written  in  the  mighty  plan !' " 


THE  GODS  OF  OLD:   AN  ODE. 

Not  realmless  sit  the  ancient  gods 

Upon  their  misty  thrones. 

In  that  old  glorious  Grecian  heaven 

Of  regal  zones 

A  languor  on  their  awful  forms  may  lie. 

And  a  deep  grief  on  their  large  white  brows, 

King-dwellers  of  the  sky  ! 

But  still  they  show  the  might  of  god, 

In  rustless  panoply. 

They  cannot  fade,  though  other  creeds 

Came  burdcn'd  with  their  curse, 

And  onk'k  apotheosis  was 

A  darken'd  universe : 

No  tempest  heralded  the  orient  light ; 

No  fiery  portent  walk'd  the  solemn  night ; 

No  conqueror's  blood-red  banner  was  unfurl'd ; 

No  vol  can  shook  its  warning  torch  on  high ; 

No  earthquake  tore  the  pulses  of  the  world ; 

No  pale  suns  wander'd  Uirough  the  swarthy  sky ; 

Only  the  silent  Spheres 

Amid  the  darkness  shed  some  joyous  tears ; 

And  tlien,  as  rainbows  come,  it  came 

With  morning's  lambent  flame. 

The  Stars  look'd  from  their  palaces,  whose  spures 

And  windows  caught  afar  the  prophet-glow. 

And  bade  their  choirs  sing  to  the  sweetest  lyres, 

•<  Peace  and  good  will  unto  the  orb  below !" 

The  monarchs  shudder'd  and  tum'd  sick  at  heart ; 

And  from  their  bright  hands  fell 
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Geinm*d  tceptres  with  a  thunderoiM  sound 

Before  the  miracle : 

Ah !  sick  at  soul — hut  they,  the  hards, 

Song's  calm  immortals  in  the  eclipse, 

Throng'd  up  and  held  the  nectar-cup 

To  their  pale  lips ; 

And  each,  with  an  eager,  fond  look,  stirr*d 

Certain  melodious  strings, 

While  the  startled  tempest-bearing  bird, 

Poiued  tremblingly  his  wings : 

Then  loftier  still  their  harps  resounded, 

And  louder  yet  their  voices  rolPd 

Between  the  arches,  and  rebounded 

Dreamily  from  the  roof  of  gold : 

"  Ye  cannot  leave  your  throned  spheres, 
Though  faiih  is  o*er. 
And  a  mightier  Oxe  than  Jote  appears 
On  Earth's  expectant  shore  !" 
Slowly  the  daring  words  went  trampling  through 

the  halls — 
<(  Not  in  the  earth,  nor  hell,  nor  sky, 
The  IDEAL,  O  ye  gods!  can  ever  die, 
But  to  tlie  soul  of  man  immortal  calls. 

"  Still,  JoTE,  sublime,  shall  wrap 
His  awful  forehead  in  Olympian  shrouds. 
Or  take  along  the  heavens'  dark  wilderness 
His  thunder-chase  behind  the  hunted  clouds : 
And  mortal  eyes  upturned  shall  behold 
Apollo's  rustling  robe  of  gold 
Sweep  through  the  corridora  of  the  ancient  iky 
That  kindling  speaks  its  Deity : 
And  HE  the  ruler  of  the  sunless  land 
Of  restless  ghosts  shall  fitfully  illume 
With  smouldering  fires  that  stir  in  cavem'd  eyes 
HelPs  house  of  shuddering  gloom : 
Still  the  ethereal  huntress,  as  of  old. 
Shall  roam  amid  the  sacred  Latmos  mountains, 
And  lave  her  virgin  limbs  in  waters  cold 
That  earth  holds  up  for  her  in  marble  fountains : 
And  ill  bis  august  dreams  along  the  Italian*  streams, 
The  poor  old  throneless  god,  with  angry  frown, 
Will  feebly  grasp  the  air  for  his  lost  crown — 
Then  murmur  sadly  low  of  his  great  overthrow. 
And  wrapp'd  in  sounding  mail  shall  he  appear. 
War's  giant  charioteer ! — 
And  where  the  conflict  reels, 
Urge  through  the  swaying  lines  his  crashing  wheels; 
Or  pause  to  list  amid  the  horrent  shades. 
The  deep,  hoarse  cry  of  battle's  thirsty  blades. 
Led  by  the  hungry  spear — 
Till  at  the  weary  combat's  close. 
They  gave  their  passionate  thanks. 
Amid  the  panting  ranks  of  conquer'd  foes ; 
Then,  drunken  with  their  king's  red  wine, 
Go  swooning  to  repose  around  his  purple  shrine. 

"And  HE  the  trident-wielder  still  shall  see 
The  adoring  billows  kneel  around  his  feet, 
While,  at  his  call,  the  winds  in  ministry 
Before  their  altar  of  th<*  tempest  meet : 
Or — leaning  gently  o'er  the  Paphian  isles, 
Cheer'd  by  the  music  of  some  Triton's  bom— 
LiA  up  the  shadowy  curtains  of  the  night 


♦  Fshim  vrst  bsnvthed  \o  \\«A^. 


To  their  hid  window-tops  abore, 

And  bathe  thy  drowsy  eyelids  with  thi 

Voluptuous  queen  of  love ! 

And  thou,  ah,  thou. 

Bom  of  the  white  sea-finim 

That  dreams  a-troubled  still  around  tfaj 

Awsking  from  thy  alumbera,  thou  shslt 

Thy  passionate  lips  on  his  respleodeot  i 

In  some  sweet,  lone  recess. 

Where  waters  murmur  and  the  dim  In 

And  young  Exdtmiost 

At  midnight's  pallid  noon 

Shall  still  be  charm'd  firom  his  dewy  sir 

By  the  foolish,  lovesick  Moon, 

Who  thrills  to  find  him  in  some  lovely ' 

Before  her  silver  lamp  may  fail : 

And  Pa  IT  shall  play  his  pleasant  reed 

Down  in  the  hush'd  arcades, 

And  fauns  shall  prank  the  sward  amid 

Thessalia's  sunny  shades. 

^  Nor  absent  she  whose  eyes  of  sum 
Truth's  sunburst  on  the  worid  below: 
Still  shall  she  calmly  watch  the  choral  y 
Circling  fast  the  beamy  spheres 
That  tremble  as  she  marches  throogh  the 
While  momently  rolls  out  a  sullen  sosoi 
From  Error's  hoary  mountains  tombliog 
Hesrd  by  the  Titan,  who  from  his  high 
Fill'd  with  immortal  pains 
That  his  immortal  spirit  still  can  mock, 
Exultant  sees— despite  the  oppressor'f  ir 
The  fi'ost,  the  heat,  the  vulture,  and  the 
Earth's  ancient  vales  rejoicing  in  his  fim 
The  homes,  the  loves  of  men — those  being! 
To  many  a  beauteous  formf 
In  the  grand  quiet  of  his  own  great  Ihoi 
And  over  ail,  bright,  beautiful  serene, 
And  changeless  in  thy  prime. 
Thou,  PsTCHE,  glory-cinctured  shtltbe 
Whispering  forever  that  one  woid  soWii 
Down  through  the  peopled  gallery  of  T 
*  Eternity  !' — in  whose  dread  cycles  s 
Men  and  their  deities,  alike  on  common 

Like  far-oflf  st^n  that  glimmer  in  a  cl 
Deathless,  0  gods !  shall  ye  illume  the  i 
To  ye  the  poet-voice  will  cry  aloud. 
Faithful  among  the  Pithless  to  the  last- 
*'  Ye  must  not  die !" 
Long  as  the  dim  robes  of  the  ages  trail 
O'er  Delphi's  steep  or  Tempi's  flowery 
Ye  skaJl  not  die ! 

Though  time  and  storm  your  calm  old  tei 
And,  rightly,  men  to  our  "  Ojte  owli" 
Ye  were  the  things  in  which  the  ande 
Its  darkling  sense  of  Deity  enshrined. 
To  Sinai  still  Olympus  reverent  calls. 
And  Ida  leans  to  hear  Mount  Zion's  v( 
Gods  of  the  past !  your  shapes  are  in  c 
Upon  our  clime  your  mighty  presence 
And  Christian  hearts  with  Grecian  sou 

*  •*  Thou.  PnIIas.  Wl«dom*s  blue-eyed  quee 
f  According  to  the  Greek  mjrthology,  Prosi 

fire  from  heaven  and  crestod  mao,  for  wUck 

Uhedhim. 
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William  Pabsoks,  son  of  Dr.  T.  W. 
E¥a8  bom  in  Boston  on  the  eighteenth 
1819,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  entered 
^bool  in  that  city,  where  he  remained 
years.  After  a  brief  interval  of  study 
;  travelled  abroad,  having  sailed  in  com- 
bis  father  for  Malta  and  Messina,  in 
1  of  1836.     Prevented  by  the  cholera, 

then  raging  in  southern  Italy,  from 
lier  of  the  Sicilies,  he  went  from  Malta 
in  brig  to  Leghorn,  having  a  tempestu- 
e  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  the 

escaped  wreck  by  putting  into  the  ie- 
ta.  He  spent  the  winter  partly  in  Pisa, 
ally  in  Florence  and  Rome,  proceeded 
nd  thence  to  London;  and  near  the 
)7  returned  home,  where  he  commenced 
»f  medicine,  which  drcumstances  after- 
lim  to  relinquish. 

nee  Mr.  Parsons  had  accidentally  be- 
ainted  with  a  lady,  Signora  Ottisbppa 
vhose  house  he  dwelt  during  the  whole 
lis  stay  in  that  dty.  Whether  firom  a 
3  of  name,  or  from  the  delight,  natural 
f  acquiring  some  insight  into  the  **  Di- 
nedia*'  amid  the  gentle  influences  of 
in  Athens,  Mr.  Parsons  seems  to  have 
passionate  admiration  for  the  poet  in 
ive  city  he  was  a  resident  That  the 
uction  was  not  without  its  charm  may 
from  the  following  dedication  to  a  trans- 
The  First  Ten  Cantos  of  the  Inferno," 
lublished  in  Boston  in  1843 : 

"TO  QUISBPPA  DANTI, 
Under  whow  roof^  in  Florenoe, 
language  of  her  inunortal  namesake 
rrew  fiuniliar  to  her  ORATsruL  Quist.'' 

Mr.  Parsons  made  a  second  voyage 
in  company  with  his  friend.  Professor 
aEADwxLL,  and  passed  a  year  abroad, 
ns,  written  in  the  various  intervals  of 
ave  mostly  appeared  in  periodicals.  A 
D,  collected  in  a  volume,  were  published 
in  18.55.  His  translation  of  the  <«  In- 
been  completed  several  years,  but  has 
m  given  to  the  press, 
rtion  of  his  version  of  Dantb  which 
>NS  has  published,  is  executed  in  a  very 
anner.  The  best  critics  have  pronounced 
successful  reproduction  of  the  spirit  and 
le  <*  Divina  Commedia"  in  the  English 
His  original  poems  are  variously  admi- 
hey  have  the  careful  finish  to  which 
avoured  to  attain  when  it  was  deemed 
nee  not  only  that  poetry  should  have 
>ut  that  both  its  writers  and  its  readers 
lerstand  it    His  verses  are  clear  alike 


to  the  ear  and  the  brain,  and  their  old-fashioned 
music  is  in  keeping  with  their  vigorous  sense,  fine 
humour,  sharp,  but  not  ungcnial  wit,  and  delicate 
though  always  manly  sentiment  His  volume 
opens  with  a  series  of  *<  Letters"  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  British  traveller  in  this  country 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  London.  They  are  full 
of  brilliant  sarcasm  and  just  reflection.  In  one 
of  them,  addressed  to  Walter  Sayaqb  Landor, 
he  has  some  lines  which  may  have  been  intended 
as  an  apology  for  his  love  of  Italian  art,  and  pre- 
ference of  Italian  before  American  subjects  for 
poetical  illustration.    **  Here,"  he  says — 

**  Here,  by  the  ploughman,  as  with  dally  tread 
He  tracks  the  furrows  of  his  fertile  ground, 
Dark  locks  of  hair,  and  tliigb-bones  of  the  doad. 
Spear-heads,  and  ikulls,  and  arrows  oft  are  found. 
'*0n  such  memorials  unoonoemed  we  gase; 
No  trace  returning  of  ttie  glow  divine, 
Wherewith,  dear  WaltibI  in  our  Eton  dajs 
We  eped  a  fragment  tcom  the  Palentina. 

<*It  fired  us  then  to  farace  upon  the  map 

The  (brum's  line— proud  empire's  chureh-jard  path% 
Ay,  or  to  finger  but  a  marble  scrap 
Or  stucco  piece  lh>m  Diocletian's  baths, 

'<  Cellini's  workmanship  could  nothing  add 
Nor  any  ossket  rich  with  gems  and  gold, 
To  the  strange  value  every  pebble  had 
O'er  which  perhaps  the  Tiber's  wave  had  rolled. 

**  A  like  enchantment  all  thy  land  pervades, 
Mellows  the  sunshine — softens  every  breese— 
O'erhangs  the  mouldering  town,  and  chestnut  shades, 
And  glows  and  sparkles  In  her  storied  seas. . . 

"Art's  rude  beginnings,  wheresoever  fbund, 
The  Mme  dull  chord  of  feeling  fiiintly  strike; 
The  Druid's  pillar,  and  the  Indian  mound, 
And  Uxmal's  monuments,  are  |nute  alike. 
**  Nor  here,  although  the  gorgeous  year  hath  brought 
Crimson  October's  beautiful  decay. 
Can  all  this  loveliness  inspire  a  thought 
Beyond  tlie  marvels  of  the  fleeting  day. 

**  For  here  the  PreMut  overpowers  the  Past; 
No  recollections  to  these  woods  belong, 
(Cer  which  no  minstrelsy  its  veil  hath  cast,) 
To  rouse  our  worship,  ot  supply  my  song.'* 

He  has  not  however  been  altogether  neglectful 
of  American  themes.  His  ^  Hudson  River''  is 
the  noblest  tribute  any  stream  on  this  condnent 
has  received  from  a  poet ;  and  his  lines  «  Cm  the 
Death  of  Daniel  Webster,"  are  a  display  of  ge- 
nius suitable  for  their  impressive  occasion  :  far  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  else  ever  written  in  verse  on 
the  death  of  an  American  statesman. 

Although  not  a  graduate  of  any  university, 
Mr.  Parsons  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Rev. 
Andrews  Norton,  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College,  and  in 
1853  received  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
art!  firom  that  venerable  institution. 
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CAMPANILE  DE  PISA.  ' 

Snow  was  glistening  on  the  mountains,  but  the 

air  was  that  of  June, 
Leaves  were  falling,  bat  the  runnels  playing  still 

their  summer  tune. 
And   the  dial's  lazy  shadow  hovered  nigh  the 

brink  of  noon. 
On  the  benches  in  the  market,  fows  of  languid 

idlers  lay, 
MThcn  to  Pisa's  nodding  {>elfry,  with  a  friend,  I 

took  my  way. 

From  the  top  we  looked  around  us,  and  as  far  as 
eye  might  strain, 

Saw  no  sign  of  life  or  motion  in  the  town,  or  on 
the  plain, 

Hardly  seemed  the  river  moving,  through  the  wil- 
lows to  the  main ; 

Nor  was  any  noise  disturbing  Pisa  from  her 
drowsy  hour, 

Save  the  doves  that  fluttered  'neath  us,  in  and  out 
and  round  the  tower. 

Not  a  shout  from  gladsome  children,  or  the  clatter 
of  a  wheel. 

Nor  the  spinner  of  the  suburb,  winding  his  dis- 
cordant reel. 

Nor  the  stroke  upon  the  pavement  of  a  hoof  or 
of  a  heel. 

Even  the  slumbercrs,  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
Campo  Santo  seemed 

Scarce  more  quiet  than  the  living  world  that  un- 
derneath us  dreamed. 

Dozing  at  the  city's  portal,  heedless  guard  the  sen- 
try kept. 

More  than  oriental  dulness  o'er  the  sunny  farms 
had  crept. 

Near  the  walls  the  ducal  herdsman  by  the  dusty 
road-side  slept ; 

While  his  camels,  resting  round  him,  half  alarmed 
the  sullen  ox, 

Seeing  those  Arabian  monsters  pasturing  with 
Etruria's  flocks. 

Then  it  was,  like  one  who  wandered,  lately,  sing- 
ing by  the  Rhine, 

Strains*  perchance  to  maiden's  hearing  sweeter 
than-  this  verse  of  mine. 

That  we  bade  Imagination  lift  us  on  her  wing 
divine. 

And  the  days  of  Pisa's  greatness  rose  from  the 
sepulchral  past, 

Wh«i  a  thousand  conquering  galleys  bore  her 
standard  at  the  mast 

Memory  for  a  moment  crowned  her  sovereign 

mistress  of  the  seas. 
When  she  braved,  upon  the  billows,  Venice  and 

the  Genoese, 
Danng  to  dende  the  Pontifi",  though  he  shook  his 

angry  keys. 
When  her  admirals  triumphant,  riding  o'er  the 

Soldan's  waves, 

•  "  The  Belfiy  of  Brugeik'' 


Brought  from  Calvaiy'a  hoJj  moontiii 
for  knightly  graves. 

When  the  Saracen  surrendered,  one  1 

pirate  isles. 
And  Ionia's  marbled  trophies  decked  I 

Gothic  piles. 
Where  the  festal  muaie  floated  io  lb 

ladies'  smiles; 
Soldiers  in  the  busy  court-yard,  oobleiiB 

above, 
O,  those  days  of  arms  are  over— ansf  i 

tesy  and  love  f 

Down  in  yonder  square  at  8unriie,lo!  tk 

troops  arrayed. 
Every  man  in  Milan   armor,  forged  is 

every  blade: 
Siginnondi  is  their  captain — ^Florence ! 

not  dismayed  ! 
There's  Lanfranchi!  there  the  braTcil 

rardesca  stem, 
Hugolino — ^with  the  bishop — but  enough- 

of  them. 

Now,  as  on  Achilles'  buckler,  next  t 

scene  succeeds; 
Pious  crowds  in  the  cathedral  duly  tell  the 

beads; 
Students  walk  the  learned  doiBter^Aria 

the  reeds — 
Science  dawns — and  Galileo  opens  to  tl 

youth. 
As  he  were  a  new  Columbus,  new  ( 

realms  of  truth. 

Hark!   what  murmurs  from  the  millii 

bustling  market  rise ! 
All  the  lanes  are  loud  with  %'oices,  all  th 

dark  with  eyes; 
Black  with  men  the  marble  bridges,  b 

shores  with  merchandise; 
Turks  and  Greeks  and  Libyan  mercht 

square  their  councils  hold. 
And  the  Christian  altars  glitter  gofg 

Byzantine  gold. 

Look !  anon  the  masqueradeis  don  the 

attire ; 
Every  palace  is  illumined — all  the  to 

built  of  fire — 
Rainbow-coloured  lanterns  dangle  fro 

of  eveiy  spire. 
Pisa's  patron  saint  hath  hallowed  to  h 

joyful  day. 
Never  on  the  thronged  Rialto  showed  i 

val  more  gay. 

Suddenly  the  bell  beneath  us  broke  the  y 

its  chime ; 
"  Signers,"  quoth  our  gray  attendant,  -i 

vesper  time;" 
Vulgar  life  resumed  its  empire— down 

from  the  sublime. 
Here  and  there  a  friar  passed  ns,  as  we 

silent  streets, 
And  a  cardinal's  rumUing  carriafs  r 

sleepers  fitnn  the  seats. 
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IE  SHADOW  OF  THE  OBELISK. 

:  returning  from  the  mutic  which  had  so  en- 
tranced my  brain, 

the  way  I  scarce  remembered  to  thePincian 
11)11  a^ain, 

was  willing  to  forget  it  andemeath  a  moon 
so  fair, 

4>litudc  80  sacred,  and  so  summer-Iiko  in  air — 

3   I   to  the  side  of  Tiber,  hardly  conscious 
where  I  stood, 
marked  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  venerable 
flood. 

I  lay  doubly  dead  around  me,  sunk  in  silence 

calm  and  deep ; 
as  the  death  of  desolation — and  the  nightly 

one  of  sleep, 
nas  alone,  and  recollections  peopled  now  the 

solemn  hour; 
,  a  spot  and  such  a  season  well  might  wake 

the  Fancy's  power ; 
no  monumental  fragment,  storied   arch  or 

temple  vast, 
the  mean,  plebeian  buildings  loudly  whisper'd 

of  the  Past. 

ler'd  by  the  shore,  some  barges  hid  the  wave's 
august  repose; 

:y  sheds  of  humble  merchants,  nigh  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  rose; 

"dly  could  the  dingy  Thamis,  when  his  tide  is 
ebbing  low, 

i's  dull  scene  in  colder  colours  to  the  homesick 
exile  show. 

Qding  from  the  vulgar  prospect,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  lanes, 

th  I  stepp'd  upon  the  Corso,  where  its  great- 
ness  Rome  retains. 

it  was  not  ancient  glory,  though  the  midnight 
radiance  fell 

on  many  a  princely  mansion,  many  a  dome's 
majestic  swell ; 

•ugh,  from  some  hush'd  comer  gushing,  oft  a 
modern  fountain  gleam'd, 

ere  tlie  marble  and  the  waters  in  their  fresh- 
ness equal  seem'd : 

at  though  open  courts  unfolded  columns  of 
Corinthian  mould  ? 

utiful  it  was — but  alter'd !  naught  bespake  the 
Rome  of  old. 

regardless  of  the  grandeur,  paas'd  I  tow'rds  the 
Northern  Gate; 

around  were  shining  gardens — churches  glit- 
tering, yet  sedate, — 

venly  bright  the  broad  enclosure!  but  the 
overwhelming  silence  brought 

ness  to  mine  own  heart's  beating,  with  a  mo- 
ment's truce  of  thought, 

[  I  started  as  I  found  me  walking  ere  I  was  aware, 

r  the  Obelisk's  tall  shadow,  on  the  pavement 
of  the  Square. 

«t.like  seem'd  it  to  address  me,  and  convey'd 

me  for  a  while, 
kward,  through  a  thousand  ages,  to  the  bor^ 

ders  of  the  Nile ;         ^ 


Where  for  centuries  every  morning  saw  it  creep- 
ing, long  and  dun. 

O'er  the  stones  perchance  of  Memphis,  or  the  City 
of  the  Sun. 

Kingly  turrets  look'd  upon  it — ^pyramids  and  sculp- 
tured fanes : 

Towers  and  palaces  have  moulder'd — but  the 
shadow  still  remains. 

Tired  of  that  lone  tomb  of  Egypt,  o'er  the  seas 

the  trophy  flew ; 
Here  the  eternal  apparition  met  the  millions'  daily 

view. 
Virgirs  foot  has  touch'd  it  ofUn — it  has  kiss'd 

Octavia's  face — 
Royal  chariots  have  rolled  o'er  it,  in  the  frenzy  of 

the  race. 
When  the  strong,  the  swift,  the  valiant,  mid  the 

throng'd  arena  strove. 
In  the  days  of  good  Augustus,  and  the  dynasty 

of  Jove. 

Herds  arc  feeding  in  the  Forum,  as  in  old  Evan- 

der's  time : 
Tumbled  from  the  steep  Tarpebn  all  the  towers 

that  sprang  sublime. 
Strange !  that  what  seem'd  most  inconstant  should 

the  most  abiding  prove; 
Strange!  that  what  is  hourly  moving  no  mutation 

can  remove: 
Ruin'd  lies  the  cirque!   the  chariots,  long  ago, 

have  ceased  to  roll — 
Even  the  Obelisk  is  broken — but  the  shadow  still 

is  whole. 

What  is  Fame !  if  mightiest  empires  leave  so  little 

mark  behind, 
How  much  less  must  heroes  hope  for,  in  the  wreck 

of  human  kind ! 
Less  than  even  this  darksome  picture,  which  I 

tread  beneath  my  feet. 
Copied  by  a  lifeless  moonbeam  on  the  pebbles  of 

the  street ; 
Since  if  Csesar's  best  ambition,  living,  was  to  be 

renown'd, 
W^hat  shall   Ca>sar  leave  behind  him,  save  the 

shadow  of  a  sound  ? 


ON  A  LADY  SINGING. 

Oft  as  my  lady  sang  for  me 
That  song  of  the  lost  one  that  sleeps  by  the  sea, 
Of  the  grave  on  the  rock,  and  the  cypress-tree, 
Strange  was  the  pleasure  that  over  me  stole, 
For 't  was  made  of  old  sadness  that  lives  in  my  soul. 

So  still  grew  my  heart  at  each  tender  word, 
That  the  pulse  in  my  bosom  scarcely  stirred, 
And  I  hardly  breathed,  but  only  heard: 
Where  was  1 1 — not  in  the  world  of  men. 
Until  she  awoke  me  with  silence  again. 

Like  the  smell  of  the  vine,  when  its  early  bloom 
Sprinkles  the  green  lane  with  sunny  perfume^ 
Such  a  dcUcalft  ^laisi^tvcA  ^\^^  >iB»  xwwsakA^ 
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Whether  it  came  from  the  ripe  without, 
Or  arose  from  her  presence,  I  dwell  in  doubt 
Light  shadows  played  on  the  pictured  wall 
From  the  maples  that  fluttered  ouuide  the  hall, 
And  hindered  the  daylight— yet  ah!  not  all; 
Too  little  for  that  all  the  forest  would  be, — 
Such  a  sunbeam  she  was,  and  is,  to  me ! 

When  my  sense  returned,  as  the  song  wa»  o*er, 
I  fain  would  have  said  to  her,"  Sing  it  once  more," 
But  soon  as  she  smiled  my  wish  I  forbore : 

Music  enough  in  her  look  I  found, 

And  the  hush  of  her  lip  seemed  sweet  as  the  sound. 
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HUDSON  RIVER. 

RiVEKS  that  roll  most  musical  in  song 
Are  often  lovely  to  the  mind  alone; 

The  wanderer  muses,  as  he  moves  along 
Their  barren  banks,  on  glories  not  their  own. 

When  to  g^ve  substance  to  his  boyish  dreams. 
He  leaves  his  own,  far  countries  to  survey, 

Ofl  must  he  think,  in  greeting  foreign  streams, 
"Their  names  alone  are  beautiful,  not  they." 

If  chance  he  mark  the  dwindled  Arno  pour 
A  tide  more  meagre  than  his  native  Charles ; 

Or  views  the  Rhone  when  summer's  heat  is  o'er, 
Subdued  and  stagnant  in  the  fen  of  Aries ; 

Or  when  he  sees  the  slimy  Tiber  fling 
His  sullen  tribute  at  the  feet  of  Rome, 

Ofl  to  his  thought  must  partial  memory  bring 
More  noble  waves,  without  renown,  at  home  ; 

Now  let  him  climb  the  Catskill,  to  behold 
The  lordly  Hudson,  marching  to  the  main. 

And  say  what  bard,  in  any  land  of  old. 
Had  such  a  river  to  inspire  his  strain. 

Along  the  Rhine,  gray  battlements  and  towers 
Declare  what  robbers  once  the  realm  possessed ; 

But  here  Heaven's  handiwork  surpasseth  ours. 
And  man  has  hardly  more  than  built  his  nest. 

No  storied  castle  overawes  these  heights. 
Nor  antique  arches  check  the  current's  play. 

Nor  mouldering  architrave  the  mind  invites 
To  dream  of  deities  long  passed  away. 

No  Gothic  buttress,  or  decaying  shaft 

Of  marble,  yellowed  by  a  thousand  years, 

Lifls  a  great  landmark  to  the  little  craft, 

A  summer>cloud !  that  comes  and  disappears: 

But  cliffs,  unaltered  from  their  primal  form, 
Since  the  subsiding  of  the  deluge  rine. 

And  hold  their  savins  to  the  upper  storm. 
While  far  below  the  skiff  securely  plies. 

Farms,  rich  not  more  in  meadows  than  in  men 
Of  Saxon  mould,  and  strong  for  every  toil. 

Spread  o'er  the  plain,  or  scatter  through  the  glen, 
Boeotian  plenty  on  a  Spartan  soil. 

Then,  where  the  reign  of  cultivation  ends, 
Again  the  charming  wilderness  begins; 

From  steep  to  steep  one  solemn  wood  extends. 
Till  some  new  hamlet's  rise  the  boscage  thina. 


And  these  deep  grores  IbreTer  hav«  nm 
Touched  bj  no  axe — ^by  no  proud  owac 

As  now  theystand  they«tood  when  Pbanul 
Lineal  descendants  of  creation's  finL 

Thou  Scottish  Tweed,*  m  sacred  stream 
Since  thy  last  minstrel  laid  him  doira 

Where  through  the  casement  of  bis  chaa 
Didst  mix  thy  moan  with  his  deptrtii] 

A  few  of  Hudson's  more  majestic  bilb 
Might  furnish  forests  for  the  whole  of 

Hide  in  thick  shade  all  Humber's  feedin 
And  darken  all  the  fountains  of  the  1 

Name  all  the  floods  that  pour  from  Albioi 
To  float  her  citadels  that  crowd  the  se 

In  what,  except  the  meaner  pomp  of  An 
Sublimer  Hudson !  can  they  rival  thee 

Could  boastful  Thames  with  all  his  ridw 
To  deck  the  strand  which  London  loads  » 
Sunshine  so  bright — such  purity  of  sky- 
As  bless  thy  sultry  season  and  thy  ooli 

No  tales,  we  know,  are  chronicled  of  the 
In  ancient  scrolls ;  no  deeds  of  doublfii 

Have  hung  a  history  on  every  tree. 
And  given  each  rock  its  fable  and  a  fsa 

But  neither  here  hath  any  conqueror  troJ 
Nor  grim  invader  from  barbarian  climei 

No  horrors  feigned  of  giant  or  of  god 
Pollute  thy  stillness  with  recorded  crinii 

Here  never  yet  have  bappy  fields,  laid  w« 
The  ravished  harvest  and  the  blasted  £n 

The  cottage  ruined,  and  the  shrine  defacec 
Tracked  the  foul  passage  of  the  feudal  I 

"  Yet,  O,  Antiquity  !*'  the  stranger  sighs, 
"  Scenes  wanting  thee  soon  pall  upon  the 

The  soul's  indifference  dulls  the  sated  rff» 
Where  all  is  fair  indeed — but  all  is  new. 

False  thought !  is  age  to  crumbling  walls  coi 
To  Grecian  fragments  and  Egyptian  hoc 

Hath  Time  no  monuments  to  raise  the  mix. 
More  than  old  fortresses  and  sculptured  it 

Call  not  this  new  which  is  the  only  land 
That  wears  unchanged  the  same  primev] 

Which,  when  just  dawning  from  its  Maker'i 
Gladdened  the  first  great  grandsire  of  oui 

Nor  did  Euphrates  with  an  earlier  birth  [ 
Glide  past  green  Eden  towards  the  unl 

Than  Hudson  broke  upon  the  infant  earth. 
And  kissed  the  ocean  with  his  nameless! 

Twin-bom  with  Jordan,  Ganges,  and  the  ' 
Thebes  and  the  pyramids  to  thee  are  yo 

O !  had  thy  waters  burst  from  Britain's  i>l 
Till  now  perchance  they  had  not  flowed  o 

*  "  It  was  ft  beautifiil  day, — so  warm  fbmi  vvcfy 
was  wide  opea,  and  so  still  that  tbs  smuid  of  al 
most  delidons  to  his  ear— the  gentle  ripple  of  thi 
over  lt«  pebbles,— was  distinctly  audible  as  we  kadi 
the  bed ;  and  hti  eldest  son  klaaed  and  dosed  hli  > 
lACUiAJLT'8  Lf/c  of  Sir  WjJUr  SetO, 
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*>K  THE  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

TWIITTT-FOUBTH  OP  OCTOBER,  UftS. 

;CoMS9  there  «  fngmte  home  1  what  mighty  bark 

Bctums  with  torn,  but  atill  triumphant  sails  ? 
^Ooeh  peals  awake  the  wondering  Sabbath — hark  I 
"     Sow  the  dread  echoes  die  among  the  vales ! 

^^Vlimt  ails  the  morning,  that  the  misty  snn 
I«ooks  wan  and  troubled  in  the  autumn  air  1 

>1>ark  over  Marshfield ! — 't  was  the  minute  gun : 
God !  has  it  come  that  we  foreboded  there  1 

^  Hie  woods  at  midnight  heard  an  angel's  tread ; 
^     The  sere  leaves  rustled  in  his  withering  breath ; 
■^TIm  night  was  beautiful  with  stars;  we  said 
^«     <«Thia  is  the  harvest  moon," — 't  was  thine,  oh, 
,,  Death! 

\'  Gone,  then,  the  splendour  of  October's  day ! 

A  single  night,  without  the  aid  of  frost, 
'J.  Has  turned  the  gold  and  crimson  into  gray, 
A-      And  the  world's  glory,  with  our  own,  is  lost 
^  A  little  while,  and  we  rode  forth  to  greet 
^       His  coming  with  glad  music,  and  his  eye 
Brew  many  captives,  as  along  the  street 

His  peaceful  triumph  passed,  unquestioned,  by. 

7   Now  there  are  meanings,  by  the  desolate  shore. 

That  are  not  ocean's ;  by  the  patriot's  bed, 
Hearts  throb  for  him  whose  noble  heart  no  more — 
Break  off  the  rhyme — ^ibr  sorrow  cannot  stop 

To  trim  itself  with  phrases  for  the  ear, — 
Too  full  the  tears  upon  the  paper  drop : 
Fast  as  the  leaves  are  foiling  on  his  bier. 

Thick  as  the  hopes  thatcluster'd  round  his  name. 
While  yet  he  walked  with  us,  a  pilgrim  here. 
He  was  our  prophet,  our  majestic  oak, 

That,  like  Dodona's,  in  Thesprotian  land. 
Whose  leaves  were  oracles,  divinely  spoke. 
We  called  him  giant,  for  in  every  part 

He  seemed  colossal ;  in  his  port  and  speech. 
In  his  large  brain,  and  in  his  larger  heart. 
And  when  his  name  upon  the  roll  we  saw 

Of  those  who  govern,  then  we  felt  secure. 
Because  we  knew  his  reverence  for  the  law. 
So  the  young  master*  of  the  Roman  realm 

DiKreetly  thought,  we  cannot  wander  for 
From  the  true  course,  with  Ulpian  at  the  helm. 
But  slowly  to  this  loss  our  sense  awakes ; 

To  know  what  space  it  in  the  forum  filled. 
See  what  a  gap  the  temple's  ruin  makes ! 
Kings  have  their  dynasties,  but  not  the  mind ; 

Cesar  leaves  other  Ccsars  to  succeed, 
But  Wisdom,  dying,  leaves  no  heir  behind. 
Who  now  shall  stand  the  regent  at  the  wheel  1 

Who  knows  the  dread  machinery?  who  hath  skill 
Our  course  through  oceans  unsurveyed  to  feel  1 
Her  mournful  tidings  Albion  lately  sent. 

How  he,  the  victor  in  so  many  fields, 
Fell,  but  not  fighting,  in  the  fields  of  Kent; 
The  chief  whose  conduct  in  the  lofty  scene 

Where  England  stood  up  for  the  world  in  arms. 
Gave  her  victorious  name  to  England's  queen. 


•  ALZXAXDOt  SlTKBUS. 


Dut  peaceful  Britain  knows,  amid  her  grief. 
She  could  spare  now  the  soldier  and  his  sword 

What  can  our  councils  do  without  our  chiefl 

Blest  are  the  peace-makers ! — and  he  was  ours, — 
Winning,  by  force  of  argument,  the  right 

Between  two  kindred,  more  than  rival  powers. 

The  richest  stones  require  the  gentlest  hand 
Of  a  wise  workman — be  our  brother's  faults. 

For  all  have  faults,  by  wisdom  gently  scanned. 

Resume  the  rhyme,  and  end  the  funeral  strain ; 

Dying,  he  asked  for  song, — he  did  not  slight 
The  harmony  of  numbers, — let  the  main      [night. 

Sing  round  his  grave,  great  anthems  day  and 
The  autumn  rains  are  falling  on  his  head. 

The  snows  of  winter  soon  will  shroud  the  shore. 
The  spring  with  violets  will  adorn  his  bed. 

And  summer  shall  return, — but  he  no  more ! 
We  have  no  high  cathedral  for  his  rest. 

Dim  with  proud  banners  and  the  dust  of  years; 
All  we  can  give  him  is  New  England's  breast 

To  lay  lus  head  on, — and  his  country's  tears. 


ON  A  MAGDALEN  BY  GUIDO. 

Mart,  when  thou  wert  a  virgin, 

Ere  the  first,  the  fatal  sin. 
Stole  into  thy  bosom's  chamber. 

Leading  six  companions  in ; 
Ere  those  eyes  had  wept  an  error. 

What  thy  beauty  must  have  been! 

Ere  those  lips  had  paled  their  crimson, 

Quivering  with  the  soul's  despair, 
Ere  with  pain  they  oft  had  parted 

In  thine  agony  of  prayer. 
Or,  instead  of  pearls,  the  tear-drops 

Glistened  in  thy  streaming  hair. 
While  in  ignorance  of  sorrow 

Still  thy  heart  serenely  dreamed. 
And  the  morning  light  of  girlhood 

On  thy  cheek's  young  garden  beam'd, 
Where  th'  abundant  rose  was  blushing. 

Not  of  earth  couldst  thou  have  seem'd. 
When  thy  frailty  fell  upon  thee. 

Lovely  wert  thou,  even  then ; 
Shame  itself  could  not  disarm  thee 

Of  the  charms  that  vanquished  men ; 
W'hich  of  Salem's  purest  daughters 

Match'd  the  sullied  Magdalen  ? 

But  thy  Master's  eye  beheld  thee 
Foul  and  all  unworthy  heaven : 

Pitied,  pardon'd,  purged  thy  spirit 
Of  its  black,  pernicious  leaven ; 

Drove  the  devils  from  out  the  temple — 
All  the  dark  and  guilty  seven. 

Oh  the  beauty  of  repentance ! 

Mary,  tenfold  fairer  now 
Art  thou  with  those  dewy  eyelids, 

And  that  anquish  on  thy  brow; 
Ah,  might  every  sinful  ei«lec 

Grow  m  W^lmV,^  eViv  «a  \\vc\\jl\       
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TO  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

Ur  BXTURll  FOE  ▲  TALBOTTP*  PICTUmi  OF  TEVICB. 

Poet  and  friend !  if  any  gift  could  bring 
A  joy  like  that  of  listening  while  you  sing, 
'T  were  such  as  this, — memories  of  the  days 
When  Tuscan  airs  inspired  more  tender  lays : 
When  the  gray  Appennine,  or  Lombard  plain, 
Sunburnt,  or  spongy  with  autumnal  rain, 
Mingled  perchance,  as  first  they  met  your  sight. 
Some  drops  of  disappointment  with  delight; 
When,  rudely  wakened  from  the  dream  of  years, 
You  heard  Velino  thundering  in  your  ears. 
And  fancy  drooped, — until  Romagna*8  wine 
Brought  you  new  visions,  thousand-fold  more  fine; 
When  first  in  Florence,  hearkening  to  the  flow 
Of  Arno's  midnight  music,  hoarse  below, 
You  thought  of  home,  and  recollected  those 
Who  loved  your  verse,  but  hungered  for  your  prose. 
And  more  than  all  the  sonnets  that  you  made, 
Longed  for  the  letters — ah,  too  poorly  paid  ! 

Thanks  for  thy  boon !    I  look,  and  I  am  there ; 
The  soaring  belfry  guides  me  to  the  square ; 
The  punctual  doves,  that  wait  the  stroke  of  one. 
Flutter  above  me  and  becloud  the  sun ; 
'T  is  Venice !  Venice !  and  with  joy  I  put 
In  Adrians  wave,  incredulous,  my  foot; 
I  smell  the  sea-weed,  and  again  I  hear 
The  click  of  oars,  the  screaming  gondolier. 
Ha!  the  Rial  to — Dominic!  a  boat; 
Now  in  a  gondola  to  dream  and  float: 
Pull  the  slight  cord  and  draw  the  silk  aside. 
And  read  the  city's  history  as  wo  glide; 
For  strangely  here,  where  all  is  strange,  indeed. 
Not  he  who  runs,  but  he  who  swims,  may  read. 
Mark  now,  albeit  the  moral  make  thee  sad, 
What  stately  palaces  these  merchants  had  ! 
Proud  houses  once  ! — Grimani  and  Pisani, 
Spinelli,  Foscari,  Giustiniani ; 
Behold  their  homes  and  monuments  in  one ! 
They  writ  their  names  in  water,  and  are  gone. 
My  voyage  is  ended,  all  the  round  is  past, — 
See !  the  twin  columns  and  the  bannered  mast, 
The  domes,  the  steeds,  the  lion's  wing6d  sign, 
«*  Peace  to  thee,  Mark  !  Evangelist  of  mine  !*** 

Poetic  art  I  reserved  for  prosy  times 
Of  great  inventions  and  of  little  rhymes ; 
For  us,  to  whom  a  wisely-ordering  heaven 
Ether  for  Lcthc,  wires  for  wings,  has  given  ; 
Whom  vapor  work  for,  yet  who  scorn  a  ghost. 
Amid  enchantments,  disenchanted  most; 
Whose  light,  whose  fire,  whose  telegraph  had  been 
In  blessed  Urban's  liberal  days  a  sin. 
Sure,  in  Damascus,  any  rcoisoning  Turk 
Would  count  your  Talbotype  a  sorcerer's  work. 
Strange  power !  that  thus  to  actual  presence  brings 
The  shades  of  distant  or  departed  things. 
And  calls  dead  Thebes  or  Athens  up,  or  Aries, 
To  show  like  spectres  on  the  banks  of  Charles  ! 
But  we  receive  this  marvel  with  the  re^t ; 
Nothing  is  new  or  wondrous  in  the  West ; 
Life 's  all  a  miracle,  and  every  age 
To  the  great  wonder-book  but  adds  a  page. 

•  Tho  leftend  of  the  winged  IJon  of  St  Mark,  seen  erery- 
wbere  at  Yenk*— "  Pax  tibl,  Maxcal  £vau%cl\aU  meus." 


ON  A  BUST  OF  DAXTE. 


Sii,  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 

Whom  Arno  shall  remember  long. 
How  stem  of  linemment,  how  grim 

The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There  but  the  burning  sense  of  vroof, 

Perpetual  care  and  scorn  abide; 
Small  friendship  for  the  lordly  throng; 

Distrust  of  all  the  world  beside. 

Faithful  if  this  wan  image  be, 

No  dream  bis  life  was — but  a  fight; 
Could  any  Bkatkice  see 

A  lover  in  that  anchorite  ? 
To  that  cold  Ghibeline'a  gloomy  6i;?ht 

Who  could  have  guess'd  the  viiiiori:!  c 
Of  beauty,  veil'd  with  heavenly  light. 

In  circlea  of  eternal  flame  ? 

The  lips,  as  Cumic*8  cavern  close. 

The  cheeks,  with  fast  and  sorrow  tbii 
The  rigid  front,  almost  morose, 

But  for  the  patient  hope  wiiliin. 
Declare  a  life  whose  course  hath  been 

Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe, 
Which,  through  the  wavering  days  ol':>ii 

Keep  itself  icy-chaste  and  clear. 

Not  wholly  such  his  haggard  k>ok 

When  wandering  once,  forlorn  he  stra; 
With  no  companion  save  his  bo<>k, 

To  Corvo's  hush'd  monastic  8hade ; 
Where,  as  the  Benedictine  laid 

His  palm  upon  the  pilgrim-gue«t. 
The  single  boon  for  which  he  prayed 

The  convent's  charity  was  re*u* 

Peace  dwells  not  here — this  rugged  (see 

Betrays  no  spirit  of  repose ; 
The  sullen  warrior  sole  we  trace. 

The  marble  man  of  many  woes. 
Such  was  his  mien  when  iirst  arose 

The  thought  of  that  strange  tale  divin 
When  hell  he  peopled  with  his  foes 

The  scourge  of  many  a  guilty  line. 

War  to  the  last  he  waged  with  all 

•  The  tyrant  canker-worms  of  earth; 
Baron  and  duke,  in  hold  and  hull. 

Cursed  the  dark  hour  that  gave  him  bin 
He  used  Rome's  harlot  for  his  mirth ; 

Pluck'd  bare  hypocrisy  and  crime ; 
But  vahant  souls  of  knightly  worth 

Transmitted  to  the  rolls  of  Time. 

O  Time !  whose  verdicts  mixrk  our  own. 

The  only  righteous  judge  art  thou; 
That  poor  old  exile,  sad  and  lone. 

Is  Latium's  other  Virgil  now: 
Before  his  name  the  nations  Ik>w  : 

His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind. 
Deep  in  whose  hearts,  as  on  his  brow, 

The  marks  have  sunk  of  Daktk's  mil 

*  It  is  told  of  Daxti  that  wlien  h«  was  iraming  ot« 
he  came  to  a  certain  monastery,  where  be  was  met  b 
the  friars,  who  blessed  him,  and  asked  him  «  bat  va 
sire — to  which  the  wearj  straoger  dmply  answered. 
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En.  Lowell  ia  a  native  of  Boston,  where  his 
&r  is  an  eminent  Congregational  clergyman, 
c^ompletcd  his  education  at  Harvard  College 
in  about  twenty  years  of  ago,  and  subsequently 
ied  the  law,  but  I  believe  with  no  intention  of 
■ring  the  courts.  His  first  appearance  as  an 
^or  was  in  1839,  when  he  printed  a  class  poem 
ted  at  Cambridge.  It  was  a  composition  in 
►ic  verse,  which,  though  it  betrayed  marks  of 
e,  contained  many  strokes  of  vigorous  satire, 
rVi  bharp  wit,  and  occasional  bursts  of  feeling. 

0  years  afterward  he  published  a  volume  of 
i^ellancous  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Year*8 
^-*'  This  bore  no  relationship  to  his  first  pro- 
tiun.  It  illustrated  entirely  different  thoughts, 
ings,  and  habits.  It  not  only  evinced  a  change 
^cart,  but  so  entire  a  revolution  in  his  mode  of 
nking  as  to  seem  the  production  of  a  different 
nd.  The  staple  of  one  forms  the  satire  of  the 
"ier.  Not  more  unlike  are  Carltle's  *'  Life  of 
ihillkr"  and  his  "Sartor  Resartus."  Though 
\  Year's  Life"  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
?rit,  it  had  so  many  weak  points  as  to  be  easily 
cesaible  to  satirical  criticism.  The  author's  Ian- 
age  was  not  pure.     When  he  would  *<  wreak 

thoughts  upon  expression^"  in  the  absence  of 
)wable  words,  he  corrupted  such  as  came  near- 

bis  meaning  into  terms  which  had  an  intelli- 
le  sound,  but  would  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny. 
ith  all  its  faults,  however,  the  book  had  gleams 

1  flashes  of  genius,  which  justified  warm  praises 
1  sanguine  expectations.  The  new  poet,  it  was 
dent,  had  an  observing  eye,  and  a  suggestive 
igination ;  he  had  caught  the  tone  and  spirit 
the  new  and  mystical  philosophy ;  he  had  a 
re  heart ;  and  he  aimed,  not  altogether  unsuc- 
sfuUy,  to  make  Nature  the  representative  and 
lister  of  his  feelings  and  desires.  If  he  failed 
attempts  to  put  thin  abstractions  and  ever-fieet- 
;  shades  of  thought  and  emotion  into  palpable 
ms,  the  signs,  in  "  A  Year's  Life,"  of  the  strug- 
ng  of  a  larger  nature  than  appeared  in  defined 
tlines,  made  for  the  author  a  watchful  and  hope- 
audience. 

[n  1844  Mr.  Lowell  published  a  new  volume, 
ncing  very  decided  advancement  in  thought,  and 
ling,  and  execution.  The  longest  of  its  contents, 
L  Legend  of  Brittany,"  is  without  any  of  the  stri- 
ig  faults  of  his  previous  compositions,  and  in 
agination  and  artistic  finish  is  the  best  poem  he 
I  yet  printed.  A  knight  loves  and  betrays  a 
liden,  and,  to  conceal  his  crime,  murders  her, 
J  places  her  corpse  for  temporary  concealment 
lind  the  altar  of  his  church,  whence  he  is  pre- 
ited  by  a  mysterious  awe  from  removing  it 
^anwhile  a  festival  is  held  there,  and  when  the 


people  are  all  assembled,  and  the  organ  sounds, 
the  templar  hears  the  voice  of  the  wronged  spirit, 
complaining  that  she  has  no  rest  in  heaven  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  the  unbaptized  infant  in  her 
womb,  for  which  she  implores  the  sacrament  Her 
prayer  is  granted,  and  the  repentant  lover  dies  of 
remorse.  The  illustration  of  this  story  gives  oc- 
casion for  the  finest  of  Mr.  Lowell's  exhibitions 
of  love,  and  the  poem  is  in  all  respects  beautiful 
and  complete.  In  the  same  volume  appeared  the 
author's  "  Prometheus,"  «  Rhcecus,"  and  some  of 
his  most  admired  shorter  pieces.  He  put  forth  in 
it  his  best  powers,  and  though  it  embraced  occa- 
sional redundancies,  and  he  was  sometimes  so  ill- 
satisfied  with  his  poem  as  to  give  in  its  conclusion 
a  versified  exposition  of  its  meaning  in  the  form 
of  a  moral,  it  secured  the  general  consent  to  his 
admission  into  the  company  of  men  of  genius. 

In  1845  appeared  his  "  Conversations  on  some 
of  the  Old  Poets,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  criticisms 
and  relevant  discussions  which  evince  careful  study, 
delicate  perception,  and  a  generous  catholicity  of 
taste ;  but  the  book  docs  not  contain  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  his  criticism  or  of  his  prose  diction. 

He  gave  to  the  public  a  third  collection  of  his 
poems  in  1848.  In  this  there  is  no  improvement 
of  versification,  no  finer  fancy,  or  braver  imagina- 
tion, than  in  the  preceding  volume ;  but  it  illus- 
trates a  deeper  interest  in  afifairs,  and  a  warm  par- 
tisanship for  the  philanthropists  and  progressists 
of  all  classes.  Among  his  subjects  are  "  The  Pres- 
ent Crisis,"  "  Anti-Texas,"  «  The  Capture  of  Fu- 
gitive Slaves,"  «  Hunger  and  Cold,"  •*  The  Land- 
lord," &c  He  gives  here  the  first  examples  of  a 
peculiar  humour,  which  he  has  since  cultivated 
with  success,  and  many  passages  of  finished  decla- 
mation and  powerful  invective.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried, in  1844,  to  Miss  Mabia  White,  whose  abili- 
ties are  shown  in  a  graceful  composition  included 
in  this  volume,  and  by  others  which  I  have  quoted 
in  the  "  Female  Poets  of  America." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Lowell  published  **  A 
Fable  for  Critics,  or  a  Glance  at  a  Few  of  our 
Literary  Progenies,"  a  rhymed  essay,  critical  and 
satirical,  upon  the  principal  living  writers  of  the 
country.  It  abounds  in  ingenious  turns  of  ex- 
pression, and  felicitous  sketches  of  character;  it 
is  witty  and  humorous,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
spirit  of  genial  appreciation  ;  but  in  a  few  instan- 
ces the  judgments  indicate  too  narrow  a  range  of 
sympathies,  and  the  caustic  severity  of  others  has 
been  attributed  to  desires  of  retaliation. 

The  "  Fable  for  Critics"  was  soon  followed  by 
*•  The  Biglow  Papers,"  a  collection  of  veises  in 
the  dialect  of  New  England,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  written  in  the  character  of  a  pedantic 
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but  sharp-witted  and  patriotic  country  parson. 
The  hook  is  a  satire  upon  the  defences  of  our  re- 
cent war  af^ainst  Mexico,  and  it  exhibits  in  various 
forms  of  indigenous  and  homely  humour  the  in- 
dignation with  whicli  the  contest  was  regarded  hy 
the  best  sort  of  people  in  the  eastern  states.  The 
sectional  peculiarities  of  idiom  are  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, but  the  entire  work  has  an  appearance 
of  genuineness. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  Mr.  Lowell's 
«  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  a  poem  founded  upon 
the  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  (the 
cup  out  of  which  our  Lord  drank  with  his  disci- 


ples at  the  last  supper.)  In  the  winter  of 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  beibre  tbe 
Institute  in  Boston,  on  the  British  poeU 
greatly  increased  his  repoUtion ;  and  on  tfa 
ment  of  Mr.  Lomofbllow  firom  the  pnSa 
of  modem  languages  in  the  Harvard  Cdh 
following  spring,  was  chosen  to  tbe  vactal 
and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe  to  wpetA 
one  or  two  years  in  preparation  for  iti  dot 
The  growth  of  Mr.  Lowxll's  frme  ha 
steady  and  rapid  from  the  beginning  ofhb  I 
career,  and  no  one  of  our  younger  audton 
prospect  of  greater  eminence. 


TO  THE  DANDELION. 

Dk  AB  common  flower,  that  grow^st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold. 

High-hearted  buccaneers,  overjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found. 

Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  neVr  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  soas, 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease ; 

'T  is  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand, 

Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
To  take  it  at  Goo's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offer'd  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  ray  trophies  and  mine  Italy ; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime ; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  space  or  time ; 

Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-cuirass'd  bee 

Feels  a  more  summer-like,  warm  ravishment 

In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tint. 

His  conqucr'd  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first 

From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  burst 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the  gnsa — 
Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle  graze, 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass. 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  wnys— * 

Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass, 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind— of  waters  blue 

That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through 
Some  woodland  gap— and  of  a  sky  above,  [move. 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are  link'd  with 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song,   [thee ; 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listen'd  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  did  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears, 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers. 


How  like  a  prodigal  doth  Nature  seem, 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  commooi 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart. 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  ito  scanty  gle 

Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  lecre 

Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe. 

And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom 

On  all  these  Uving  pages  of  God's  ixiol 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  : 

AwoTHEB  Star  'neath  Time's  horizon  ditij 
To  gleam  o'er  unknown  lands  and  sea: 

Another  heart  that  beat  for  freedom  stopp 
What  mournful  words  are  these ! 

Oh !  Love  divine,  thou  claspest  our  tired 

And  lullest  it  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  knowest  how  much  a  gentle  soul  s 
To  teach  men  what  thou  art. 

His  was  a  spirit  that  to  all  thy  poor 
Was  kind  as  slumber  after  pain: 

Why  oi)c  so  soon  thy  heaven-deep  Quiel 
And  call  him  home  again  1 

Freedom  needs  all  her  poets :  it  is  they 
Who  give  her  aspirations  wings, 

And  to  the  wiser  law  of  music  sway 
Her  wild  imaginings. 

Yet  thou  hast  call'd  him,  nor  art  thou  oi 
Oh !  Love  divine,  for  't  is  thy  will 

That  gracious  natures  leave  their  love  h 
To  work  for  Freedom  still. 

Let  laurell'd  marbles  weigh  on  other  too 
Let  anthems  peal  for  other  dead. 

Rustling  the  banner'd  depth  of  minster-; 
With  their  exulting  spread : 

His  epitaph  shall  mock  the  short-lived  si 
No  lichen  shall  its  lines  eliace ; 

He  needs  these  few  and  simple  lines  alo 
To  mark  his  resting-place : — 

**  Here  lies  a  poet :  stranger,  if  to  thee 
His  claim  to  memory  be  obscure. 

If  thou  wouldst  learn  how  truly  great  w 
Go,  ask  it  of  the  poor." 
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?ring  and  sorrow  thou  hast  pass*d 
hat  a  woman  true  may  bo : 

taken  sympathy  from  thco, 
I  any  other  than  thou  wast ; 
reCf  which,  in  a  sudden  blast, 
!  blossoms,  that  are  weakly  grown, 
3ut  kcepeth  every  one 
h  g:ive8  warrant  of  good  fruit  at  last ; 
bed  some  blooms  of  gayety, 
of  steadfast  cheerfulness ; 
uiowledge  of  adversity 

any  faith  in  happiness, 
r'd  thine  inner  eyes  to  see 
iple  ways  there  axe  to  blesa. 


[.      THE  FIKRT  TRIAL. 

one  hath  never  yet  been  hot 
on  his  name  and  crown  of  fire ; 
:  a  stronger  soul  and  higher 
nging  for  a  prouder  lot, 
)ms  whereof  the  world  knows  not, — 
with  frosty  scorn,  the  faith  of  youth 
ning  vain  defence  of  Truth, 
opp*d  with  baseness,  and  fame  got 
t  this  most  bitter  task  was  meant 
worthy  in  such  cause  to  plead, 
jrod  sent  poets,  men  content 
bleness  and  body's  need, 
;ad  the  path  where  Jesus  went, 
:rain  of  Lovers  eternal  seed. 


lose  thoughts,  that  sudden  leap 
ea,  like  the  isle-seeming  Krakcn, 
eat  rise  the  ocean  all  is  shaken 
imble  quivers  through  the  deep ; 
rowth  which  some  perchance  deem 
steadfast  coral-stems  uprise,  [sleep, 
toil  of  gathering  energies, 
^ay  into  clear  sunshine  keep, 
en's  sweetest  influences, 
(vly  spreads  a  speck  of  gn^en 
island  in  the  seas, 
palms,  the  cane-roof 'd  home  is  seen, 
ten  shall  sit  at  sunset's  hour, 
ives  and  loving  God's  dear  power. 


,  ON   HER  Bir.Tn-DAT. 

such  a  soul  as  thine  is  bom, 
:ars  their  ancient  music  make, 
ce  again  their  song  awake, 
V  with  melancholy  scorn ; 
nindless  of  so  blest  a  morn, 
d  its  harmony  shalt  break, 
it  high  chime  thy  footsteps  take, 
Qipst  darksome  passes,  unforlom ; 
thy  pure  faith  thou  shalt  not  fall, 
thou  be  ever  fair  and  free, 
very  motion,  musical 
majestic  as  the  sea, 
lose  who  creep  and  crawl 
,  and  part  it  from  Eternity. 


V.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Mt  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst  die ; 

Albeit  I  ask  no  faJTei  life  than  this. 

Whose  numberin^-clock  is  still  thy  gentle  kiss. 

While  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  enlocked  fly,— 

Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 

We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 

No  backward  step  for  tliose  who  feel  tlie  bliss 

Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high : 

Love  hath  so  purified  my  heart's  strong  core, 

Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled,  even. 

To  find,  some  mom,  that  thou  hadst  gone  before ; 

Since,  with  thy  love,  this  knowledge  too  was  given, 

Which  each  calm  day  doth  strengthen  more  and 

more, 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from  Heaven. 

IV.      TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KEATS. 

Great  soul  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my  room, 
Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes. 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 
The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember-gloom : 
Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sudden  bloom 
Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries, 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies, 
Neglect  and  scom,  which  seem  a  certain  doom; 
Yes !  the  few  words  which,  like  great  thunder-drope, 
Thy  large  heart  down  to  earth  shook  doubtfully, 
Thrill'd  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its  might. 
Serene  and  pure,  like  gushing  joy  of  light. 
Shall  track  the  eternal  chords  of  Destiny, 
After  the  moon-led  pulse  of  ocean  stops. 


OcR  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower; 

Its  wing'd  seed  dropp'd  down  from  Paradise, 

And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  by  sun  and  shower, 

Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise : 

To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare. 

Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green. 

Our  summer  hearts  make  summer's  fulness,  whcro 

No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen : 

For  nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth  lie. 

Love, — whose  forgctfuhiess  is  beauty's  death. 

Whose  mystic  keys  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 

Into  the  infinite  freedom  opencth. 

And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow  grate 

The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  palaco-gate. 


Tin.      IN    ABSENCE. 

These  ragged,  wintry  days  I  scarce  could  bear, 
Did  I  not  know,  that,  in  the  early  spring, 
When  wild  March  winds  upon  their  errands  sing. 
Thou  wouldst  return,  bursting  on  this  still  air. 
Like  those  same  winds,  when,  startled  from  their 
They  hunt  up  violets,  and  free  swift  brooks      [lair. 
From  icy  cares,  even  as  thy  clear  looks 
Bid  my  heart  bloom,  and  sing,  and  break  all  care : 
When  drops  with  welcome  rain  the  April  day. 
My  flowers  shall  find  their  April  in  thine  eyes. 
Save  there  the  rain  in  dreamy  clouds  doth  stay, 
As  l{^ath  to  fall  out  of  those  happy  skies ; 
Yet  sure,  my  love,  thou  art  most  like  to  May, 
That  comes  with  steady  sun  when  .^pril  dies. 
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THE  POET. 

Lr  the  old  dayi  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder, 

The  Poet'i  song  with  blood-wann  truth  was  rife ; 
He  nw  the  mysteries  which  circle  under 

The  outwaitl  shell  and  skin  of  daily  life. 
Nothing  to  him  were  fleeting  time  and  fashion. 

His  soul  was  led  by  the  eternal  law ; 
There  was  in  htm  no  hope  of  fame,  no  passion, 

But  with  calm,  godlike  eyes,  he  only  saw. 
He  did  not  sigh  o*cr  heroes  dead  and  buried, 

Chief  mourner  at  the  Golden  Agc*s  hearse^ 
Nor  deem  that  souls  whom  Charon  grim  had  ferried 

Alone  were  fitting  themes  of  epic  verse ; 
He  could  believe  the  promise  of  to-morrow. 

And  feel  the  wondrous  meaning  of  to-day ; 
He  had  a  deeper  faith  in  holy  sorrow 

Than  the  world's  seeming  loss  could  take  away. 
To  know  the  heart  of  all  things  was  his  duty. 

All  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him  wise, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful  and  conquering  beauty, 

The  soul  of  all  looked  grandly  from  his  eyes. 
He  gazed  on  all  within  him  and  without  him. 

Ho  watch'd  the  flowing  of  Time's  steady  tide, 
And  shapes  of  glory  floated  nil  about  him 

And  whispered  to  him,  and  he  prophesied. 
Than  all  men  he  more  fearless  was  and  freer, 

And  all  his  brethren  cried  wth  one  accord, — 
«  Behold  the  holy  man  !     Behold  the  Seer ! 

Him  who  hath  spoken  with  the  unseen  Lord  !'* 
He  to  his  heart  with  large  embrace  had  taken 

The  universal  sorrow  of  mankind, 
And,  from  that  root,  a  shelter  never  sliaken. 

The  tree  of  wisdom  grew  with  sturdy  rind. 
He  could  interpret  well  tlie  wondrous  voices 

Which  to  the  calm  and  silent  spirit  come ; 
Ho  knew  that  the  One  Soul  no  more  rejoices 

In  the  star's  anthem  than  the  insect's  hum. 
He  in  his  heart  was  ever  meek  and  humble. 

And  yet  with  kingly  pomp  his  numbers  ran, 
As  he  foresaw  how  all  tilings  false  should  crumble 

Before  the  free,  uplifted  soul  of  man : 
And,  when  he  was  made  full  to  overflowing 

With  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Out  rushVl  his  song,  like  molten  iron  glowing. 

To  show  God  sitting  by  the  humblest  hearth. 
With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 

To  teach  that  action  was  the  truth  of  thought, 
And,  with   strong   arm    and  purpose   firm    and 
steady, 

The  anchor  of  the  drifting  world  he  wrought, 
So  did  ho  make  tlie  meanest  man  partaker 

Of  all  his  brother-gods  unto  him  gave ; 
All  souls  did  reverence  him  and  name  him  Maker, 

And  when  ho  died  heaped  temples  on  his  grave. 
And  still  his  deathless  words  of  light  are  swimming 

Serene  thmughout  the  great,  deep  infinite 
Of  human  soul,  un waning  and  undlmming. 

To  cheer  and  guide  tlie  mariner  at  night. 
But  now  the  Poet  is  an  empty  rhymer 

Who  lies  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass. 
And  fit«  his  singing,  like  a  cunning  timer, 

To  all  men's  prides  and  fancies  as  they  pass. 
Not  his  the  song,  which,  in  its  metre  holy, 

Cliimcs  with  the  music  of  the  eternal  stars, 


Humbling  the  tyrant,  lifting  up  the  kw 

And  sending  son  through  the  soul's  ] 
Maker  no  more, — O,  no !  unmaker  rati 

For  he  unmakes  who  doth  not  all  pa 
The  power  given  by  our  loving  Father 

To  show  the  body's  dross,  the  spirit'f 
Awake !  great  spirit  of  the  ages  olden ! 

Shiver  the  mists  that  hide  thy  stany 
And  let  man's  soul  be  yet  again  faeboldf 

To  thee  for  wings  to  soar  to  her  desii 
O,  prophesy  no  more  to-morrow's  gpHeni 

Be  no  more  shame-faced  to  speak  oot 
Lay  on  her  altar  all  the  gushings  tendei 

The  hope,  the  fire,  the  loving  faith  oi 
O,  prophesy  no  more  the  Maker's  comii 

Say  not  his  onward  fiMtsteps  thou  ca 
In  the  dim  void,  like  to  the  awful  humn 

Of  tlie  great  wings  of  some  new-light 
O,  prophesy  no  more,  but  be  the  Poet ! 

This  longing  was  but  granted  unto  tli 
That,  when  all  beauty  thou  couldst  §eel  ai 

That  beauty  in  its  highest  thou  coukJ 
O,  thou  who  monnest,  tost  with  sealike  I 

Who  dimly  hearcst  voices  call  on  the 
Whose  soul  is  overfill'd  with  mighty  thr 

Of  love,  and  fear,  and  glorious  agony. 
Thou  of  the  toil-strung  hands  and  iron  t 

And  soul  by  Mother  Earth  with  freed 
In  whom  the  hero-spirit  yet  continues. 

The  old  fitHf  nature  is  not  chain'd  or  < 
Arouse !  let  thy  soul  break  in  music-thu 

Let  loose  the  ocean  that  is  in  thee  pei 
Pour  forth  thy  hope,  thy  fear,  thy  love,  tl 

And  tell  the  age  what  all  its  signs  ha' 
Wliero'er  thy  wilder'd  crowd  of  brethre 

Where'er  tliere  hngers  but  a  shade  d 
There  still  is  need  of  mart3rTs  and  apost 

There  still  are  texts  for  never-dying  i 
From  age  to  age  man's  still  aspiring  gfi 

Finds  wider  scope  and  sees  with  cleaj 
And  thou  in  larger  measure  dost  inherit 

What  made  thy  great  forerunners  frei 
Sit  thou  enthroned  where  the  Poet's  mo 

Alx)ve  the  thunder  lifts  its  silent  peak 
And  roll  thy  songs  down  like  a  gatherini 

That  all  may  drink  and  find  the  rest  1 
Sing !  there  shall  silence  grow  in  earth  a: 

A  silence  of  deep  awe  and  wondering 
For,  listening  gladly,  bend  the  angeb,  c\ 

To  hear  a  mortal  like  an  angel  sing. 

Among  the  toil-worn  poor  my  soul  is  8e« 

For  one  to  bring  the  Maker's  name  to 
To  be  the  voice  of  that  almighty  speakir 

Which  every  ago  demands  ta  do  it  rig 
Proprieties  our  silken  bards  environ  ; 

He  who  would  lie  the  tongue  of  this  } 
Must  string  his  harp  with  chords  of  stur 

And  strike  it  with  a  toil-embrowned  h 
One  who  liath  dwelt  with  Nature  weU-al 

Who  hath  learnt  wisdom  from  her  myi 
Whose  soul  with  all  her  countless  lives  hat) 

So  that  all  beauty  awes  us  in  his  looki 
Who  not  witli  body's  waste  his  soul  hath 

Who  as  the  clear  northwestern  wind  i 
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8  with  Form't  obsenrtncei  anhamper*d, 
ovn  the  One  Will  obediently; 
»,  like  windows  on  a  breezj  summit, 
a  lovely  prospect  eveiy  way ; 
lot  sound  God's  sea  with  earthly  plummet, 
i  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay ; 
8  not  how  the  lower  gusts  arc  working, 
g  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on  above, 
liencath  the  foulest  faces  lurking, 
d>built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love; 
all  stars  that  wheel  their  sliiniiig  marches 
the  centre  fix*d  of  Destiny, 
;  encircling  soul  serene  o'enirches 
ving  glol>e  of  being,  like  a  sky ;    [nearer 
that  God  and  Heaven's  great  deeps  are 
whose  heart  his  fellow.man  is  nigli, 
not  hold  his  soul's  own  freedom  dearer 
lat  of  all  his  brethren,  low  or  high ; 
u!  right  can  feci  himself  the  truer 
ng  gently  patient  with  the  wrong, 
a  brotlior  in  the  evildoer, 
(Irt  in  I^ve  the  heart's  blood  of  his  Rongj- 
is he  for  whom  the  world  is  waiting 
:  the  beatings  of  its  mighty  heart, 
hath  it  been  patient  with  the  grating 
nnel-pipos,  and  heard  it  misnamed  Art 
to  smiling  soul  of  man  shall  listen, 
awhile  its  crown  of  thorns  aside, 
again  in  every  eye  shall  glisten 
»ry  of  a  nature  satisfied, 
shall  have  a  great,  commanding  motion, 
▼  and  swelling  with  a  melody 
the  sky,  the  river,  and  the  ocean, 
the  pure,  majestic  things  that  be. 
ion,  thou  I  we  pine  for  thy  great  presence 
:e  U3  feel  the  soul  once  more  sublime, 
f  far  too  infinite  an  essence 
contented  with  the  Ues  of  Time. 
' !  and,  lo !  a  hush  of  deepest  wonder 
nk  oVr  all  his  many-voiced  scene, 
a  sudden  burst  of  rattling  thunder 
B  the  bluenesB  of  a  sky  serene. 


CT  FROM  A  LEGEND  OF  BRIT- 
TANY. 

n'd  the  organ :  up  through  choir  and  nave 
jsic  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 
it  its  own  grandeur :  wave  on  wave 
1  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
'd  air  shiver'd  with  the  throb  it  gave, 
poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still, 
and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray 
der'd  into  silence  far  away. 

mighty  heart  the  music  seem'd, 
earns  with  mtlodies  it  cannot  speak, 
^nd  despair  of  what  it  dream'd, 
agony  of  effort  it  doth  break, 
iphs  breaking;  on  it  rush'd  and  itream*d 
anton'd  in  its  might,  as  when  a  lake, 
t  among  the  mountains,  bursts  its  waUi 
M  crowding  gush  leaps  forth  and  fklli. 


Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 
As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heavily, 

Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair, 

And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low-hung 

It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere,  [sky: 

Filling  the  vast  cathedral ; — suddenly, 

From  tlie  dense  mass  a  boy's  dear  treble  broke 

Like  lightning,  and  the  fuU-toned  choir  awoke. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  aslant. 
Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple  miat. 

Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant. 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 

Their  Taricolour'd  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abyss'd 

In  the  warm  music-cloud,  while,  far  below. 

The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fira 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 

While  the  blue  oir  yet  trembled  with  its  song. 

So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden  thread. 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 

From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow  spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the  throng. 

So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half  aware 

A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

As,  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round. 
Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep. 

From  which  they  docm'd  the  body  of  one  drown'd 
Will  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face  doth  creep 

An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast  bound. 
Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap. 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched  aimlossly. 

Heaved  with  the  swinging  of  the  careless  sea,— 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew, 
As  by  one  impulse,  a  dark,  freezing  awe. 

Which  with  a  fearful  fascination  drew 
All  eyes  toward  the  altar ;  danjp  and  raw 

The  air  grew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  neighbour  saw 

The  dreadfiil  thing,  which  all  were  sure  would  rise 

To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from  their  eyes. 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 

Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wandering  blue, 

As  't  were  the  only  living  element 

In  all  the  church,  so  deep  the  stillness  grew; 

It  seem*d  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it  went, 
Give  out  an  audible  rustle,  curling  through 

The  midnight  silence  of  tliat  awe-struck  air. 

More  hush'd  than  death,  though  so  much  life  was 
there. 


THE  SYRENS. 

The  fea  is  lonely,  the  aea  is  dreary. 
The  aea  is  restless  and  uneasy ; 
Thou  seckest  quiet,  thou  art  weary, 
Wandering  thou  knowest  not  whither  ;— 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  breezy, 
Come  and  rest  thee !  O  come  hither ! 
Come  to  this  peaceful  home  of  ours. 

Where  evermore 
The  low  west^wind  creeps  panting  up  the  ihoro 
To  be  at  rest  among  the  floweiv  ; 
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Full  of  rest,  the  green  moas  lifti, 
As  the  dark  waves  of  the  sea 
Draw  in  and  oat  of  rocky  rifts. 

Calling  Bolemnlj  to  thee 
With  voices  deep  and  hoUow,^- 
«  To  the  shore 
Follow!  O  follow  I 
To  be  at  rest  for  evermore ! 
For  evermore ! 

Look  how  the  gray,  old  Ocean 
From  the  depth  of  his  heart  rejoicef. 
Heaving  with  a  gentle  motion, 
When  he  hears  oar  restful  voices ; 
List  how  he  sings  in  an  undertone, 
Chiming  with  our  melody ; 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  earth  and  air 
Melt  into  one  low  voice  alone, 
That  murmurs  over  the  weary  sea,-« 
And  seems  to  sing  from  everywhere, — 
<(  Here  mayest  thou  harbour  peacefully, 
Here  mayest  thou  rest  from  the  aching  oar ; 

Turn  thy  curved  prow  ashore, 
And  in  our  green  isle  rest  for  evermore ! 

For  evermore !" 
And  Echo  half  wakes  in  the  wooded  hill. 
And,  to  her  heart  so  calm  and  deep, 
Murmurs  over  in  her  sleep. 
Doubtfully  pausing  and  murmuring  still, 
"Evermore!" 

Thus,  on  Life's  weary  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  near, 
Ever  singing  low  and  clear. 
Ever  singing  longingly. 

Is  it  not  better  here  to  be. 
Than  to  be  toiling  late  and  soon  1 
In  the  dreary  night  to  see 
Notliing  but  the  blood-red  moon 
Go  up  and  down  into  the  sea; 
Or,  in  the  loneliness  of  day. 

To  sec  the  still  seals  only 
Solemnly  lift  their  faces  gray, 

Making  it  yet  more  lonely  1 
Is  it  not  better,  than  to  hear 
Only  the  sliding  of  the  wave 
Beneath  the  plank,  and  feel  so  near 
A  cold  and  lonely  grave, 
A  restless  grave,  where  thou  shalt  lie 
Even  in  death  unquietly  1 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark. 

Lean  over  the  side  and  see 
The  leaden  eye  of  the  side-long  shark 

Upturned  patiently. 
Ever  waiting  there  for  thee : 
Look  down  and  see  those  shapeless  forms^ 

Which  ever  keep  their  dreamless  sleep 

Far  down  within  the  gloomy  deep, 
And  only  stir  themselves  in  storms, 
Rising  like  islands  from  beneath. 
And  snorting  through  the  angiy  spray. 
As  the  frail  vessel  perisheth 
In  the  whirls  of  their  unwieldy  play: 

Look  down !  Look  down ! 
Upon  the  seaweed,  slimy  and  dark, 


That  Waves  its  arms  so  Isiik  and  faros 

Beckoning  for  thee ! 
Look  down  beneath  thj  wmve^wom  h 
Into  the  cold  depth  of  die  sea! 
Look  down !  Look  down ! 

Thus,  on  Life's  kmely  m 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sad,  from  &r  and  x 
Ever  singing  fiill  of  fear, 
Ever  singing  dreaifriDly. 

Here  all  is  pleasant  as  a  dream; 
The  wind  scarce  shaketh  down  the  de 
The  green  grass  flowedi  like  a  stream 
Into  the  ocean's  blue: 
Listen !  O  Usten ! 
Here  is  a  gush  of  many  streams^ 

A  song  of  many  birds. 
And  every  vnsh  and  longing  seems 
Lull'd  to  a  numbered  fik>w  of  words,— 

Listeir!  O  listen! 
Here  ever  hum  the  golden  be«s 
Underneath  fiill-bloasom'd  tiees. 
At  once  with  glowingfruit  and  flowerec 
The  sand  is  so  smooth,  the  yellow  sai 
That  thy  keel  will  not  grate,  as  it  toudie 
All  around,  with  a  slumberous  sound, 
The  singing  waves  slide  up  the  stnuh 
And  there,  where  the  smooth,  wet  pel 
The  waters  gurgle  longingly. 
As  if  they  fain  would  seek  the  shore, 
To  be  at  rest  from  the  ceaseless  roar. 
To  be  at  rest  for  evermore, — 
For  evermore. 

Thus,  on  Life's  gloomy  si 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  an 
Ever  singing  in  his  ear, 
«  Here  is  rest  and  peace  1 


AN  INCIDENT   IN  A  RAILROA 

Hb  spoke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and  n 
Press'd  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  on 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simpk 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  he  read,  they  forward  leant 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ear^ 
His  brook-like  songs  whom  glory  never  ^ 
From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe. 
Sun-like,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard. 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  feith  more  pure  and 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  cany  henoa 
Promptings  their  former  life  abb^e. 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  low. 
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i3od  Bcatten  love  on  every  side, 
FwonAj  among  hi*  children  all, 
id  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide, 
I     IVherein  some  grains  may  falL 

TJnen  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  m  more  true  and  open  life, 
Udi  burst,  unIook*d-for,  into  higfa^sourd  deeds 
"With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

A/Ve  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Borne  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 
l&ich  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  l)ear  flowers 
"Whoee  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

^^ithin  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss, 
liich  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die, 
In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 
native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all, 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thus,  among  the  untaught  poor. 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a  home, 
liat  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

O  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 
"Where'er  Uiou  art,  in  low  or  high, 
hy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity ! 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 
nd  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole : 

In  his  broad  breast  the  feeling  deep 
That  struggled  on  the  many's  tongue, 
irells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling, — ^wide 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  hid, 
nd,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands  glorified, 

A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray  who  deems 
That  every  hope,  which  rises  and  grows  broad 
I  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse  streams 
Fiom  the  great  heart  of  God. 

God  wills,  man  hopes :  in  common  souls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined, 
ill  from  the  poet's  totigue  the  message  rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
80  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
[igh  souls,  like  those  fiir  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century ; — 


But  better  fiir  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  fiicndless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
"Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art. 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutor'd  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crown'd  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


THE  HERITAGE. 

Tbe  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 

And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold. 

And  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands. 
And  tender  fienh  that  fears  the  cold. 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  mhents  cares ; 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares. 
And  soft,  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  1 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

"N^Tiat  dotli  the  poor  man's  son  inherit! 
Wishes  o'eijoy'd  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  spring!^ 
A  heart  tliat  in  his  labour  sings; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

"What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  1 
A  patience  leam'd  by  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  mo, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 
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O,  rich  man's  son!  there  w  a  toil, 
That  with  all  othere  level  stands ; 

Lari^  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands,— 
This  ia  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee, 

O,  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  state ; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great; 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
■   And  makes  rest  firagrant  and  benign ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-fill'd  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


TO    THE    FUTURE. 

O,  Land  of  Promise !  from  what  Pisgah's  height 
Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaceful  bowers  1 
Thy  poldcn  harvests  flowing  out  of  sight. 

Thy  nestled  homes  and  sun-illumined  towera  1 
Gazing  upon  the  sunset's  high-heap*d  gold, 

lU  crags  of  opal  and  of  crysolite, 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory  that  unfold 
Still  brightening  abysses, 
And  blazinq  precipices, 
Whence  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems, to  heaven. 
Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given. 
Of  thy  more  gorgeous  realm,  thy  more  unstinted 
blisses. 

O,  Land  of  Quiet !  to  thy  shore  the  surf 

Of  the  perturbed  Present  rolls  and  sleeps; 
Our  storms  breathe  soft  as  Jime  upon  thy  turf 

And  lure  out  blossoms:  to  thy  bosom  leaps, 
As  to  a  mother's,  the  o'cr-wearicd  heart. 
Hearing  far  off  and  dim  the  toiling  mart, 

The  hurryinsf  feet,  the  curses  without  numoer. 
And,  circled  with  the  glow  Elysian, 
Of  tliine  exulting  vision. 
Out  of  its  very  cares  wooes  charms  for  peace  and 
slumber. 

To  thee  tlie  Earth  lifts  up  her  fetter'd  hands 
And  cries  for  vengeance ;  with  a  pitying  smile 
Thou  blessest  her,  and  she  forgets  her  b:uids, 
And  her  old  wo-wom  face  a  little  while 
Grows  young  and  noble ;  unto  thee  tlie  Oppressor 
Looks,  and  is  dumb  with  awe ; 
The  eternal  law 
Which  makes  the  crime  its  own  blindfold  redresser, 
Shadows  his  heart  with  perilous  foreboding, 


And  he  can  see  the  grim-eyed 

From  out  the  tmnbling  g 

Its  silent-footed  steeds  toward  his  pdai 

What  promises  hast  thou  for  Poets'  e 
Aweaxy  of  the  turmoil  and  the  w: 
To  all  their  hopes  what  ovcrjoy'd  repl 
What  undream'd  ecstasies  for  Uis 
Thy  happy  plains  no  war-trumps  brawl 
Disturbs,  and  fools  the  poor  to  hak 
The  humble  glares  not  on  the  high  wii 
Love  leaves  no  grudge  at  less,  no  gr» 
In  vain  strives  self  the  godlike  sense  to 
From  the  soul's  deeps 
It  throbs  and  leaps ; 
The  noble  'neath  foul  rags  beholds  bis 
brother. 

To  thee  the  Martyr  looketh,  and  his  fir 
Unlock  their  fangs  and  leave  hii  sp 

To  thee  the  Poet  'mid  his  toil  aspires, 
And  grief  and  hunger  climb  about 

Welcome  as  children :  thou  upholdest 
The  lone  Inventor  by  his  demoo  h 

The  Prophet  cries  to  thee  when  hearts 

And,  gazing  o'er  the  midnight*s  bl 

Sees  the  drowsed  soul  awaken  at 

And  stretch  its  happy  arms  and  let] 

chanted. 

Thou  bringest  vengeance,  but  so  \xm 
The  guilty  thinks  it  pity ;  taught 
Fierce  tyrants  drop  the  scourges  when 
Their  own  souls  they  were  sc 
querors  see 
With  horror  in  their  hands  the  accux 
That  tore  the  meek  One's  side  oi 
And  from  theb  trophies  shrink  with 
Thou,  too,  art  the  Forgivcr, 
The  beauty  of  man's  soul  to  mai 
The  arrows  from  thy  quiver 
Pierce  errors  guilty  heart,  but  onl 
healing. 

O,  whither,  whither,  glory-winged  dr 
From  out  Life's  sweat  and  turm< 
bear  me  ? 
Shut,  gates  of  Fancy,  on  your  golde 
This  agony  of  hopeless  contract  i 
Fade,  cheating  glow,  and  leave  me  t 
He  is  a  coward  who  would  boi 
A  charm  af^ainst  the  present  si 
From  the  vague  Future's  promise  of 
As  life's  alarums  nearer  roll. 
The  ancestral  buckler  calls, 
Sclf^rlanging,  from  the  walb 
In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul 
A^Tiere  are  most  sorrows,  there  the  poc 
To  feed  the  soul  with  patien 
To  heal  its  desolations 
With  words  of  imshom  truth,  with  lov 
wearies. 


JAMES   T.   FIELDS. 


[Born,  1820.] 


ACs.  Fields  is  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New 
issipshire,  but  has  long  resided  in  Boston.  He 
ii  piartner  in  a  well-known  publishing  and  book- 
lixig  house  in  that  city.  His  principal  poems 
•*  Commerce,"  read  before  the  Boston  Mercan- 
I  XLiibrary  Association  on  its  anniversary  in  1838, 
.^Ti  he  was  associated  as  poet  with  Edward  £t- 
^"XT,  who  delivered  on  the  occasion  one  of  his 
>«^  brilliant  orations ;  and  **  The  Post  of  Honour," 
m1  before  the  same  society  in  1 848,  when  Dast- 
K.  WiBSTcm  preceded  him  as  orator.  For  several 
wrs  he  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
iMgrazines,  and  a  few  of  his  poems,  as  "  The  Fair 
^ind,"  *«  Yankee  Ships,"  and  *«  Dirge  for  a  Young 
^Wl,"  have  been  copied  from  them  into  the  news- 
*^peTB  of  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  general 
^le  of  his  serious  pieces  is  pure,  sweet,  thoughts 
^  and  harmonious ;  and  though  evidently  unla- 
Kired,  they  are  characterized  by  much  refinement  of 
Wte  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  metrical  propri- 
ttiea.  His  lyrics  are  clear,  strong,  and  bright,  in 
•Zpression,  and  dashing  in  movement,  and  have 
that  charm  which  comes  from  a  "  polished  want  of 
polish,"  in  which  spontaneous  sensibility  is  allied 
with  instinctive  taste.    The  **  Sleigbing  Song"  has 


a  clear,  cold,  merry  sparkle,  and  a  rapidity  of  met- 
rical motion  (the  very  verse  seeming  to  go  on  run- 
ners), which  bring  the  quick  jingle  of  bells  and  the 
moon  making  diamonds  out  of  snow-flakes,  vividly 
home  to  the  fancy.  Perhaps  his  most  cliaracter- 
istic  poem,  in  respect  to  subtlety  of  sentiment  and 
delicacy  of  illustration,  is  *<A  Bridal  Melody." 
There  is  a  mystical  beauty  in  it  which  eludes  a 
careless  eye  and  untuned  ear. 

Besides  his  serious  poems,  he  has  produced  some 
very  original  mirthful  pieces,  in  which  are  adroit 
touches  of  wit,  felicitous  hits  at  current  follies,  and 
instances  of  quaint  humour,  laughing  through  prim 
and  decorous  lines,  which  evince  a  genius  for  vera 
de  societie. 

The  poems  Mr.  Fields  has  given  us  are  evident- 
ly the  careless  products  of  a  singularly  sensitive 
and  fertile  mind — indications  rather  than  expo- 
nents of  its  powers — furnishing  evidence  of  a  ca- 
pacity which  it  LB  to  be  hoped  tlie  engagements  of 
business  will  not  wholly  abiiorb. 

In  1847  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Fields  vi- 
sited Europe,  and  soon  after  his  return  a  collection 
of  his  poems  was  published  by  Ticknor  and  Com- 
pany, of  Boston. 


ON  A  PAIR  OF  ANTLERS, 

BROUGHT  PROM  OIRMANY. 

Girr,  from  the  land  of  song  and  wine — 
Can  I  forget  the  enchanted  day. 

When  first  along  the  glorious  Rhine 
I  heard  the  huntsman's  bugle  play. 

And  markM  the  early  star  that  dwells 

Among  the  clifis  of  Drachenfels ! 

Again  the  isles  of  beauty  rise ; 

Again  the  crumbling  tower  appeara, 
That  stands,  defying  stormy  skies. 

With  memories  of  a  thousand  years ; 
And  dark  old  forests  wave  again. 
And  shadows  crowd  the  dusky  plain. 

They  brought  the  gift,  thM  I  might  hear 
The  music  of  the  roaring  pine — 

To  fill  again  my  charm6d  ear 

With  echoes  of  the  Rodenstein — 

With  echoes  of  the  silver  horn, 

Across  the  wailing  waters  borne. 

Trophies  of  spoil !  henceforth  your  place 
Is  in  this  quiet  home  of  mine ; 

Farewell  the  busy,  bloody  chase, 

Mute  emblems  now  of  "auld  lang  syne," 

When  Youth  and  Hope  went  hand  in  hand 

To  roam  the  dear  old  German  land. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin. 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep — 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters. 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

*Ti8  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  shattorM  in  the  blast. 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  **  Cuft  away  the  mast !" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring. 
And  tlie  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers — 

"  We  are  lost !"  the  captain  shouted. 
As  he  stagger'd  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whisper'd, 

As  she  took  his  icy  band, 
<<Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean. 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  V 

Then  we  kiss'd  the  little  maiden. 
And  we  spoke  in  better  clieer. 

And  we  anchor*d  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  mom  was  shining  clear. 
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A  VALENTINE. 

She  that  is  fair,  though  never  vain  or  proad, 
More  fond  of  home  than  fashion's  changing  crowd; 
Whose  taste  refined  even  female  friends  admire, 
DressM  not  for  show,  but  robed  in  neat  attire ; 
She  who  has  learned,  with  mild,  forgiving  breast, 
To  pardon  frailties,  hidden  or  confessed ; 
True  to  herself,  yet  willing  to  submit, 
More  swayM  by  love  than  ruled  by  worldly  wit : 
Though  young,  discreet — though  ready,  ne'er  un- 
Blest  with  no  pedant's,  but  a  woman's  mind :  [kind, 
She  wins  our  hearts,  toward  her  our  thoughts  in- 
So  at  her  door  go  leave  my  Valentine.         [dine, 


ON  A  BOOK  OF  SEA-MOSSES, 

SENT  TO  AN  KMINENT  ENGLISH  POET. 

To  him  who  sang  of  Venice,  and  reveal'd 
How  wealth  and  glory  clustered  in  her  streets. 
And  poised  her  marble  domes  with  wondrous  skill. 
We  send  these  tributes,  plunder'd  from  the  aea. 
These  many-colour'd,  variegated  forms. 
Sail  to  our  rougher  shores,  and  rise  and  fall 
To  the  deep  music  of  the  Atlantic  wave. 
Such  spoils  we  capture  where  the  rainbows  drop. 
Melting  in  ocean.     Here  are  broideries  strange. 
Wrought  by  the  sea-nymphs  from  their  golden  hair, 
And  wove  by  moonlight.    Gently  turn  the  leaf: 
From  narrow  cells,  scoop'd  in  the  rocks,  we  take 
These  fairy  textures,  lightly  moor'd  at  mom. 
Down  sunny  slopes,  outstretching  to  the  deep. 
We  roam  at  noon,  and  gather  shapes  like  these. 
Note  now  the  painted  webs  from  verdurous  isles, 
Festoon'd  and  spangled  in  sea-caves,  and  say 
What  hues  of  land  can  rival  tints  like  those. 
Torn  from  the  scarfs  and  gonfalons  of  kings 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  waters !     Such  our  gift, 
Cull'd  from  a  margin  of  the  western  world, 
And  oifer'd  unto  genius  in  the  old. 


FROM  "THE  POST  OF  HONOUR." 


GLORY. 
Unciiaxoino  Power!  thy  genius  still  presides 
0*cr  vanquish'd  fields,  and  ocean's  purpled  tides ; 
Sits  like  a  spectre  at  the  soldier's  board. 
Adds  Spartan  steps  to  many  a  broken  sword ; 
For  thee  and  thine  combining  squadrons  form 
To  sweep  the  field  with  Glory's  awful  storm ; 
The  intrepid  warrior  shouts  thy  deathless  name. 
And  plucks  new  valour  from  thy  torch  of  fame; 
For  him  the  bell  shall  wake  its  loudest  song. 
For  him  the  cannon's  thunder  echo  long. 
For  him  a  nation  weave  the  unfading  crown. 
And  swell  the  triumph  of  his  sweet  renown. 
So  Nklsoit  watch'd,  long  ere  Trafalgar's  days, 
Thy  radiant  orb,  prophetic  Glory,  blaze — 
Sow  Victory  wait,  to  weep  his  bleeding  scars, 
And  plant  his  breast  with  Honour's  burning  stars. 
So  the  young  hero,  with  expiring  breath. 
Bequeaths  fresh  courage  in  the  hour  of  death, 
Bids  his  brave  comrades  hear  the  inspiring  blast. 
And  nail  their  colours  dauntless  to  the  mast ; 
Then  dies,  like  Lawrknce,  trembling  on  his  lip 
'i'hat  cry  of  Honour,  ••  Don't  give  u^  \Vk«  ^Viv^l" 


TRUE  HONOUR. 

The  painter's  skill  life's  linetmrofs 
And  stamp  the  impress  of  a  speaking 
The  chisel's  touch  may  make  that  oar 
Which  glows  with  all  but  breathinf 
But  deeper  lines,  beyond  the  •colptor'sii 
Are  those  which  write  thetr  impress  on 
On  Talpoubd's  page  what  bright  meiDi 
Of  all  that*s  noblest,  gentlest,  bMt  belo 
Thou  generous  brother,  guard  of  griefit 
Matured  by  sorrow,  deep  but  unrevetl'd 
Let  me  but  claim,  for  all  thy  vigils  here 
The  noiseless  tribute  to  a  heart  sincere. 
Though  Dryburgh's  walls  still  hold  their  i 
And  Stratford's  chancel  shrines  its  balk 
To  Elia's  grave  the  pilgrim  shall  repa 
And  hang  with  love  perennial  garlands 

And  thuu,  great  bard  of  never-dying 
Thy  filial  care  outshines  the  poet's  £un 
For  who,  tliat  wanders  by  the  dust  of  < 
While  memory  tolls  the  knell  of  partio 
But  lingera  fondly  .at  the  hallow'd  toml 
That  shrouds  a  parent  in  its  penave  gl 
To  bless  the  son  who  pour'd  that  goih 
So  warm  and  earnest,  at  a  mother's  bk 
Wreaths  for  that  line  which  woman^s  tj 
<*  Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the 
Can  I  forget,  a  pilgrim  o'er  the  sea. 
The  countless  shrines  of  woman's  cha 
In  thy  gay  capital,  bewildering  France 
Where  Pleasure's  shuttle  weaves  tl 
Beneath  Ihe  shelter  of  St  Mary's  doo 
Where  pallid  Sufifering  seeks  and  find 
Methinks  I  see  that  sainted  sifter  now 
Wipe  Death's  cold  dewdrops  from  an  in 
Can  I  forget  that  mild,  seraphic  grace. 
With  heaven-eyed  Patience  meeting  i 
Ah !  sure,  if  angels  leave  celestial  sph 
W'e  saw  an  angel  dry  a  mortal's  tears 


WEBSTER. 
Let  blooming  boys,  from  stagnant  dc 
Sneer  at  old  virtues  and  the  patriot's  < 
Forget  the  lessons  taught  at  Valour's  i 
And  all  their  country's  honeat  lame  dc 
All  are  not  such :  some  glowing  blood 
To  warm  the  icy  current  of  our  veins- 
Some  from  the  watch-towers  still  desei 
The  faintest  glimmer  of  an  adverse  sts 
When  faction  storms, when  meaner  statf 
Full  high  advanced,  our  eagle  meets  tl 
On  some  great  point  where  Honour  take 
The  Ehrenbreilstcin  of  our  native  lane 
See,  in  the  front,  to  strike  for  Freedom 
The  mail'd  defender  of  her  rights  and 
On  his  great  arm  behold  a  nation  lean 
And  parcel  empire  with  the  island  que 
Great  in  the  council,  peerless  in  debate 
Who  follows  WcBSTxa  takes  the  fielt 
Go  track  the  globe,  its  changing  clime« 
From  crippled  Europe  to  the  Arab's  st 
See  Albion's  lion  guard  her  stormy  aes 
See  Gallia's  lilies  float  on  every  breeze. 
Roam  through  the  world,  but  find  no  bri^ 
Than  those  true  honour  for  Colombia 


JAMES  T.  FIELDa 
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THE  OLD  YEAR. 

iwn  glimmered  and  he  faid  <*  'tis  day  !'* 
reddening  and  be  sighed  <*Fare  well"— 
Sun  came  forth  and  he  was  dead. 

all  his  veins  but  jester-mom, 

lealtb  seemed  laughing  on  his  lips; — 

ust  and  will  not  breathe  again  ! 

place  to  lay  his  regal  head, 
x>mb  beside  his  brothers  gone, 
uiblet  for  his  deeds  and  name. 

w  voice  that  claims  the  vacant  throne, 
t  hand  outstretched  to  meet  thy  kiss, — 
»  Past — 'tis  all  thou  canst — thy  tears! 


SLEIGHING-SONG. 

we  go,  o'er  the  fleecy  snow, 
.  moonbeams  sparkle  round ; 
oofs  keep  time  to  music's  chime, 
rrily  on  we  bound. 

iter's  night,  when  hearts  are  light, 
pa!th  is  on  the  wind, 
c  the  rein  and  sweep  the  plain, 
*ave  our  cares  behind. 

augh  and  song,  we  glide  along 
I  the  fleeting  snow ; 
ends  beside,  how  swift  we  ride 
B  beautiful  track  below ! 

raging  sea  has  joy  for  me, 

gale  and  tempests  ruar ; 

me  the  speed  of  a  foaming  steed, 
'11  ask  for  the  waves  no  more. 


FAIR  WIND. 

o  can  tell,  that  never  saii'd 
ng  the  glassy  seas, 
*sh  and  welcome  breaks  the  mom 
ushers  in  a  breeze ! 
vind  !  fair  wind !"  alow,  aloft, 
ands  delight  to  cry, 
ling  through  the  parted  waves, 
good  ship  makes  reply. 

ore  and  aft,  all  staunch  and  tight, 
tprcads  her  canvass  wide, 
jtain  walks  his  realm,  the  deck, 
more  than  monarch's  pride ; 
J  he  knows  the  sea-bird*B  wings, 
vift  and  sure  to-day, 
ift  him  many  a  league  to-night 
umph  on  his  way. 

'elcome  to  the  rushing  blast 
stirs  the  waters  now — 
te-plumed  heralds  of  the  deep, 
)  music  round  her  prow ! 
ta-room  in  the  roaring  gale, 
tormy  trumpets  blow ; 
in  ten  thousand  fiithoms  down 
iloggish  calm  below ! 


DIRGE  FOR  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

Ukukr NEATH  the  sod,  low  lying, 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying. 

Sorrow  here. 
Yea,  they  *re  ever  bending  o'er  her. 

Eyes  that  weep ; 
Forma,  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her, 

Vigils  keep. 
When  the  summer  moon  is  shining 

Soft  and  fiiir. 
Friends  she  loved  in  tears  are  twining 

Chaplets  there. 
Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit. 

Throned  above ; 
Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 

Life  and  love ! 


LAST  WISHES  OP  A  CHILD. 

*<  All  the  hedges  are  in  bloom, 

And  the  warm  west  wind  is  blowing , 
Let  me  leave  this  stifled  room — 
I^t  me  go  where  flowers  are  growing. 

«  Look  !  my  cheek  is  thin  and  pale, 
And  my  pulse  is  very  low ; 
Ere  my  sight  begins  to  fail. 
Take  my  hand  and  let  us  go ; 

«  Was  not  that  the  robin's  song 

Piping  through  the  casement  wide  ? 
I  shall  not  be  listening  long — 
Take  me  to  the  meadow-side ! 

"  Bear  me  to  the  wilfow-brook — 

I^et  me  hear  the  merry  mill — 
On  the  orchard  I  must  look. 

Ere  my  beating  heart  is  still. 
«  Faint  and  fainter  grows  my  breath — 

Bear  me  quickly  down  the  lane ; 
Mother  dear,  this  chill  is  death — 

I  shall  never  speak  again !" 
Still  the  hedges  are  in  bloom, 

And  the  warm  west  wind  is  blowing; 
Still  we  sit  in  silent  gloom — 

O'er  her  grave  the  grass  is  growing. 


A  BRIDAL  MELODY. 

She  stood,  like  an  angel  just  wander'd  from  heaven, 
A  pilgrim  benighted  away  from  the  skies. 

And  little  we  deem'd  that  to  mortals  were  given 
Such  visions  of  beauty  as  came  from  her  eyes. 

She  look'd  up  and  smiled  on  the  many  glad  faces, 
The  friends  of  her  childhood,  who  stood  by  her  side ; 

But  she  shone  o'er  them  all,  like  a  queen  of  the 

Graces, 
When  blushing  she  whisper'd  the  vow  of  a  bride. 

We  sang  an  old  song,  as  with  garlands  we  crown'd 

her. 
And  each  left  a  kiss  on  her  delicate  brow ;     [her,« 
And  we  pray'd  that  a  blessing  might  ever  surround 
And  the  futuie  of  ViSa  \m  '^xtf^s^ai^n^  «&  T^'om^ 


\ 


THOMAS  DUNN   ENGLISH. 


[Bon,  1811.] 


Thomas  Dunn  Exglibh  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1819 ;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1839;  and  aAer- 
wards  studying  the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842.  He  wrote  *»  Walter  Woolfe,  or  the  Doom 
of  the  Drinker,"  a  novel,  in  1842;  «'Mdcccxlu. 
or  the  Power  of  the  8.  F.,"  a  political  romance,  in 
1846  ;  and,  with  G.  G.  Foster,  an  octavo  volume 
on  the  then  recent  European  revolutions,  in  1848. 
He  has  edited  **  The  Aristidean,"  a  monthly  maga- 
zine ;  **The  John  Donkey,'*  a  comic  weekly;  "The 
Philadelphia  Lancet,''  «*  The  New  York  Aurora,'' 
and  a  few  other  journals,  besides  writing  largely 
for  «  De  Bow's  Review,"  the  **American  Review," 
and  "Sartain's  Magazine."  Since  1852  be  baa 
resided  in  south-western  Virginia. 

Dr.  English  published  a  collection  of  his 
<*  Poems,"  in  New  York,  in  1855.  Several  of 
them  arc  written  in  a  style  of  vigorous  declama- 
tion, upon  subjects  to  which  such  a  style  is  suit- 
able. The  stirring  lyric  of  **  The  Gallows  Goers," 
is  the  best  of  his  productions,  and  there  are  few 
more  effective  examples  of  partisan  verse.  It  was 
much  quoted  during  the  agitation  of  the  death- 
punishment  question  in  several  of  the  states  be- 
tween 1845  and  1850.  Of  a  more  poetical  char- 
acter are  various  love  songs,  written  careieasly, 


but  with  freshness  and  apparent  earnest] 
one  of  these,  entitled  **  Dora  Lee,"  the  « 
verses  display  in  a  creditable  manner  hb 
for  description : 

**  Oh,  cabin  lirovn  I  low-roofed  and  &s(t  ifeaji 

No  kin  of  mine  now  dwell  within  joarva 
Around  yonr  mins  now  the  gnj  fax  ftnju 

Ilia  step  arresta,  and  to  his  fellow  caU& 
The  mountain,  o'er  whose  top  the  winds  ar«b 

8tUl  roan;  Its  Ibrm  as  loftily  to  the  gase: 
The  waterfidi  yet  roan  ;  the  stream  ullo«tD) 

A§  wildly  as  it  flowed  in  other  days: 
The  eagle  soars  as  he  was  wont;  his  scnamls 

Is  heard  overhead,  as  loudly  as  when  I, 
Shading  my  vision  from  the  sun's  hot  beanh 

Looked  up  to  note  his  dork  form  on  tbeskj 
Yet  I  shall  see  him  not ;  nor  hill  nor  raU^, 

Nor  waterfidl,  nor  river  rushing  on : 
Although  they  rise  around  continually, 

'T  is  that  they  are  in  constant  memory  dnv 
There  are  they  figured,  deeply  as  an  eichiog 

Worked  on  soft  metal  by  strong  hand  coM 
And  in  the  Ibreground  of  that  Ul?-like  skeirk 

8he  stands  most  liie-lik»— long  lost  Doai  L 

Dr.  English  is  of  that  large  and  be 
known  as  **  reformers,*'  and  seldom  writes' 
some  other  purpose  than  the  making:  of 
His  poems  commonly  refer  to  the  expcne 
humble  life,  which  they  reflect  with  disti 
and  fidelity. 


IL 


BEN  BOLT. 

Do  N*T  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt  1 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown, 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smile, 

And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown  t 
In  the  old  churchyard  in  the  valley,  Ben  Bolt, 

In  a  corner  obscure  and  alone. 
They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  granite  so  gray, 

And  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. 

Under  the  hickory  tree,  Ben  Bolt, 

Which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Together  we  \e  lain  in  the  noonday  shade, 

And  listened  to  Appleton's  mill : 
The  mill-wheel  has  fallen  to  pieces,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  railers  have  tumbled  in, 
And  a  quiet  which  crawls  round  the  walls  as  you 
gaze, 

Has  followed  the  olden  din. 


♦  In  tho  preface  to  his  poems,  Dr.  Enoush  notices  quite 
unnecessarily  an  unfounded  charge  of  plagiarism  in  con- 
nection with  this  popular  song.  No  such  charge  ever  de- 
serves or  receives  attention  unless  accompaoied  by  speclfl- 
eatlons  aud  citations,  such  as  were  quite  impossible  in  this 
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Do  you  mind  the  cabin  of  logs,  Ben  Boh 

At  the  edge  of  the  pathless  wood, 
And  the  button-ball  tree  with  its  motley  1 

Which  nigh  by  the  door-step  stood  1 
The  cabin  to  ruin  has  gone,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  tree  you  would  seek  in  vain ; 
And  where  once  the  lords  of  the  forest  vc 

Grows  grass  and  the  golden  grain. 

And  do  n't  you  remember  the  school.  Be 

With  the  master  so  cruel  and  grim. 
And  the  shaded  nook  in  the  running  brc 

Where  the  children  went  to  swim  ? 
Grass  grows  on  the  master's  grave,  Ben 

The  spring  of  the  brook  is  dry. 
And  of  all  the  boys  who  were  achoohntt 

There  are  only  you  and  I. 

There  is  change  in  the  things  I  loved,  I 

They  have  changed  from  the  old  to  tl 
But  I  feel  in  the  deeps  of  my  spirit  the  t 

There  never  was  change  in  you. 
Twelvemonths  twenty  have  past,  Ben  B 

Since  first  we  were  firienda — yet  I  hail 
Thy  presence  a  blessing,  thy  friendship  i 

Ben  Bolt,  of  the  sait-aea  gale. 


J.   M.   LEGARE. 


[Born,  18-.] 


OAHK  is  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
tlie  family  of  the  late  eminent  scholar 
*  Hroii  8.  Lkgarb.  He  published,  in 
I  1848,  "  OrU  Undis,  and  other  Poems," 
lid  English,  and  he  has  since  contrihu- 
literary  miscellanies  many  compositions 


of  various  but  progressive  excellence.  His  favour- 
ite themes  are  of  love  and  nature,  and  his  writings 
are  often  pervaded  by  a  religious  feeling.  His  taste 
is  elegant,  and  his  tone  chivalrous  and  manly. 
His  verse  is  occasionally  abrupt  and  harsh — per- 
haps from  attempted  condensation. 


THANATOKALLOS. 

I  we  faint  and  weep  more  than  is  manly ; 
e  more  mistrust  than  Christians  should, 
he  earth  we  cling  to  interposes 
)  the  lower  orbit  of  the  sun, 
no  fiiith  to  know  the  circle  perfect, 
a  day  will  follow  on  the  night: 
r,  tliat  when  the  sun  we  see,  is  setting, 
rising  on  another  people, 
lis  face  but  ours  vcil'd  in  darkness. 
>ss  wise  than  were  the  ancient  heathen 
per'd  feasting  with  a  grisly  moral, 
igher  hope,  we  shrink  from  thoughts  of 

i"g» 

not  read,  while  yet  of  death  unbidden, 
i  in  the  palm,  those  seams,  and  circles, 
-worn  lineaments,  which  kings  in  purple 
ibied  to  behold,  but  holy  men, 
ig  aright,  like  martyr'd  Stephbjt, 
pss  of  heart  have  sunk  to  sleep ; 
Idrcn  weary  with  an  evening  ramble, 
ig  custom  from  our  very  cradle 
most  cowards  where  we  should  be  bold. 
c  is  closed  and  hushM  ;  a  gloom  funereal 
the  rooms  once  cheerful  with  the  light ; 
outcries  from  those  we  love  infect  us 
nge  disquiet,  making  play  unsought 
*y  take  us  on  the  knee  and  tell  us 
no  more  be  joyful,  for  a  dread 
y\e  calamity  has  smitten  one. 
en,  poor  innocents,  with  frighted  hearts 
le  awful  chamber  are  we  led 
n  death  ;  the  hard,  impassive  face, 
al  shroud,  which  the  stiff  feet  erect 
emblance  of  a  second  forehead, 
and  conceal'd ;  the  tumbler  whence  he 
mk 

(r  shall  drink  again ;  the  various  adjuncts 
room  ;  the  useless  vials 
•tied  only,  on  the  hearth  the  lamp, 
fly  that  buzzes  round  and  settles 
dead  inan*s  mouth,  and  walking  thence 
ostril,  starts  him  not  from  slumber, 
ns  of  the  dreary,  changeless  scene 
87 


In  the  last  drama,  with  unwholesome  stillncm 

Succeeding  to  the  weepings  and  complaints 

Of  Heaven's  own  justice,  and  loud  cries  for  succour 

That  fill  the  dying  ear  not  wholly  dead. 

Distract  the  fluttering  s]>irit,  and  invest 

A  death-bed  with  a  horror  not  its  own. 

I  thought  of  these  things  sadly,  and  I  wonder*d 

If  in  this  thanatopsis,  soul  as  clay 

Took  part  and  8orrow*d.     While  I  this  debated, 

I  knew  my  soul  was  loosing  from  my  hold, 

And  that  the  pines  around,  assuming.shape 

Of  mournful  draperies,  shut  out  the  day. 

Then  I  lost  sight  and  memory  for  a  moment, 

Then  stood  erect  beside  my  usual  couch. 

And  saw  my  longwhile  tenement,  a  pallid 

And  helpless  symbol  of  my  former  self. 

The  hands  laid  heavily  across  the  breast. 

The  eyelids  down,  the  mouth  with  final  courage 

That  aim'd  a  smile  for  sake  of  her  who  watch*d, 

But  lapsed  into  a  pang  and  so  congcal'd. 

Half  sweet,  half  suflering :  Aria  to  Caecinna. 

Poor  sinful  clod,  erewhile  the  spirit's  mastei     • 
Not  less  than  servant,  with  desire  keen 
Alloying  love,  and  ol\  with  wants  and  achings 
Leading  the  mind  astray  ftom  noblest  deedd 
To  sell  its  birthright  for  an  Esau's  portion. 
I  all  forgave,  for  I  was  all  forgiven. 
Phosphor  had  brought  a  day  too  broad  for  twilight 
Or  mist  upon  its  confines.     AH  the  old 
Sad  mysteries  that  raise  gigantic  shadows 
Betwixt  our  mortal  faces  and  God's  throne. 
Had  fainted  in  its  splendour ;  pride  and  sin, 
Sorrow  and  pain,  and  every  mortal  ill, 
In  the  deserted  tenement  remain'd, 
A  palace  outwardly,  a  vault  within. 
And  so,  because  she  thought  it  still  a  palace 
And  not  a  prison  with  the  prisoner  fled. 
She  stood  before  the  gates  accustom'd.     Weeping, 
Laid  her  moist  cheek  upon  its  breast,  and  cried, 
**  My  lord !  my  life !"  to  what  had  ceased  from  living, 
And  could  no  more  command  with  word  or  eyes. 
It  moved  my  pity  sorely,  for  these  fingers. 
Now  lock'd  in  agonizing  prayer,  once  turn'd 
Gently  the  pages  of  his  life  who  slumber'd ; 
And  this  brave  mouth,  with  words  of  fiiUk^udc^iMS. 
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8lrew'd  flowert  iti  the  pBlTi  ho  netsels  must  tread ; 
Tlmt  Ai  t  conqueror  anil  not  h  cttpfivet 
Drmgff'd  tit  the  hf-Avy  chwriol-wheeJff  of  Time, 
And  Ihrougli  an  arch  triutiiphal,  when*  for  others 
A  narrow  porrd  opena  in  the  flod» 
Silent,  iinJ  and,  anti  void  of  oijllH,  he 
Th«  klni^dom  of  hU  Ijord  might  enter  in« 
7*hua  Ahc  m.idc  dying  iiwcel  and  full  of  beauty 
A*  lir«  itm:l£     There  wa?  no  harsh  transit! on  ; 
Hf  that  i!ept  twnfotd^  ^ok&  a  single  nature 
Beatified  and  j^lad.     But  she  who  stayed, 
Pow  little  Rojnim  heart,  no  lflnj>er  bravo 
Now  that  Iho  ^ycfl  wore  abut  forevonnfipe, 
Wliicb  made  ail  ifirtuft  sweeter  for  thijir  pniiM, 
Saw  not  tha  joy  and  greatnees  of  the  ch&n^. 
And  I  drew  near  her,  ar  a  apirit  may 
fiat  to  the  mortal  ear,  but  that  the  wordf 
Beem'd  teach  in  ga  of  her  bruised  and  lowly  wol ; 
*♦  [a  this  liie  p<tet  of  thy  fiumrner  days, 
The  thoughtful  bitthand  of  nvaturer  yeofs! 
Are  lhe*e  the  lips  who^  kindly  words  could  reach 
The  deepness  of  thy  nature  1     If  they  ho, 
T*et  them  resume  their  own.  nor  tarry*     Nay, 
Thou  kiwwSAt  all  rhat  thwu  diiJat  ever  li>ve 
Is  lifted  out,  and  all  that  thoo  diJ^t  hate 
Li^ed  in  the  flesh,  and  with  the  deah  reinaini. 
What  maltera  it  to  thee  if  this  de<Miyft, 
And  minglin!^  with  the  sch3,  is  tran>|!!ed  on 
■Of  cTowntsh  feet,  by  i^lcamini^  fthsro  upturned, 
Or  feeda  a  rose,  or  roots  a  nojsoine  weed  ? 
How  canet  thou  halve  thy  hi^art.half  to  the  grave, 
H alf  lu  h i^h  H eaven  y ie Id  !    Thank.  Ctn  si  m«tead. 
That  he  who  was  so  dear  to  thoe,  rclcasMid 
From  sin  and  care,  at  length  has  fuund  i^reat  peace*^* 
Whiloahe  lliu*  tnaeed»  lic?r  eilfut  tears  were  stay'd. 
And  kneeling  down,  with  her  s^veet,  patient  fnco 
lifted  toward  heaven,  itself  anfficient  pir4ycr — 
"  Load  Gun  V*  she  cried,  '♦  thou  Luoweat  beat  how 

wook 
And  frail  I  am,  and  fidthlcss ;  give  mo  strongth 
To  take  the  r^d  thou  sende^t  for  a  slatl^ 
And  falter  never  more  in  this  luijr  journey  T' 
Then  she  went  forth  and  gathered  freshest  flowers, 
And  ptrew'd  them  on  the  dead:  younjT  violeta 
Upon  the  breast,  verbena  round  the  teinplejt,. 
Jjoose  roso- leaves  o'er  tlie  moutU>  to  hide  the  pang, 
And  in  his  ham!  a  lily  newly  opcnM, 
In  token  of  Lcr  fuith  and  bi«  tTiinsitiom 
And  in  hor  eyes  there  rq^uM  »udi  quietudo. 
That  those  wha  ^aw  her,  «aid,  "  An  angel  surely 
I[us  spoken  M'ith  her,  or  her  res^n^s  moved 
lly  suITb rings  prolongM."     But  none  might  say 
She  loved  but  ItghUy,  or  with  leviiy 
Look'd  fbfwtid  to  the  coiomon  lot  of  all 


MAIZE  IlV  tassel, 

T»i  blades  of  maize  are  hrt^ad  and  peen, 
The  lann^roof  scarrelv  shows  between 
The  lon^  and  soflfy-ruMling  rows 
IMiroui^h  which  !he  fartjier  home  ward  ijoes. 
The  blue  smoke  curlmg  thrryu^^b  the  tree^ 
The  children  round  their  mother's  kneea^ 
lit  sees,  ind  tSianks  Gou  while  bd  wes. 


He  holds  one  in  hu  sturdy  hands 
Aloft,  when  at  ihe  threshold  siandi 
(Non G  notteed  w hence)  a  fl4 n n t^r.   ^  I 
The  slra Offer  «ttid,  an  half  with  th:km 
He  made  retyuest ;   "  lulray  and  pcpor, 
By  httngtr  guided  to  your  d*MT, 
r*-~**Hosh,"  she  anawer'df  *^aay  no  a 
The  farmer  set  the  prattler  down^-- 
{Soft  heart,  althow-h  hi«  hnnd^s  wt-w  bf 
With  words  of  wclcf^tiie  bn>ught  and  | 
Cool  water  from  the  €}iringt  the  hoard 
The  wife  SL't  out.      What  me! low  It^il 
Made  the  mean  hovel's  walja  as  white 
As  snow  ?  how  street  their  bread  tbit  t 
Long  while  their  h lira b lei  lot  had  been 
To  dwell  with  po  vert  J  :   hetwean 
Them  all  one  pallet  aud  a  Iwd 
Weil!  shared.     Bat  to  the  latter  led, 
The  gue^t  in  peaceful  dtimher  lav, 
While,  with  what  broken  sleep  they  mi 
The  dumo  arid  host  awnit  the  d;iy. ' 
So  passed  the  night.     At  lezi^b  the  dis 
Arrived,  and  showed  tho  atranger ijofift 
To  none  had  e'er  he€n  closed  their  JppuT 
M^ho  ask*d  for  alms;  yet  none  befoce 
Had  so  much  laeVJ  in  couTietff, 
So  epuke  the  wife.     Her  husband,  ho 
Sal  muaijig  by  moiit  aniioualy — 
Of  sterner  need,     A  drou^^ht  thai  vfar 
Prevaird,  and  though  the  com  in  ear 
Began  to  swell,  must  pcri^b  all 
Unless  a  kindly  rain  should  falL 
Gon  send  it  straight  f^or  toil  from  m«n 
To  eve,  the  hoard  of  btiried  eoni, 
Ay,  food  itself,  were  loec  and  gone* 
Such  thouffbts  now  bring  him  to  ihn  il<^ 
Perchance  some  cloud  sails  up  before 
The  morning  breezeu     No ne-^-nooe ;  in  i 
Jlis  eyes  expSore  the  blue  a^n: 
With  si^bfi  to  earth  return*  his  gaie. 
,  Ha !  what  is  here  ? — to  Gtm  be  prajne  I 
See,  see  the  glad  drops  on  the  maixe! 
No  mi^t  had  dimniM  the  night,  ami  yet 
The  furrows  all  lay  soil  at)d  wet, 
Aa  if  with  frequent  ^owera ;  nay. 
More — all  bloom  that  shuns  the  day. 
And  tassel  tall,  and  ear  and  blade^ ' 
With  heavy  drops  were  down  ward  wti^ 
And  a  swift  stroara  the  pathway  irsy*d, 

J^ng  while  might  I  prolong  this  straiiu 
delating  thence  how  jQfreat  hia  jraia ; 
How  be  who  held  not  fri>m  the  poor, 
Now  saw  his  comcribs  runnim^  o*erj 
And  how  liis  Hehcs  grew  amain^ 
And  on  his  hLlbdde  ripen'd  ^ain 
When  panch'd  was  that  within  the  ptaiti. 
But  who  the  g^uest  was  of  that  ntghl 
Conjecture  thou— I  dare  not  write. 
We  know  that  angels,  with  the  mien 
Of  men,  of  men  the  gue«ta  have  been ; 
That  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor, 
Itendt  to  the  Lord»     (I  am  not  snTo— ) 
The  promise  here  deep  meaning  hart. 


ERASTUS  W.  ELLSWORTH. 


[Born  I8;21.] 


Bbastus  W.  Ellsworth  was  born  in  East 
indsor,  Connecticut,  in  November,  1822.  His 
tier  vrn»  at  that  time  a  merchant,  doing  business 
N'ew  York,  in  which  city  our  author  passed  his 
rbood  until  1833,  when  the  family  retired  to  a 
aiy  in  bis  native  town,  where  they  have  ever 
oe  resided,  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
«,  in  1844,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study 
the  law,  but  a  predilection  for  natural  philoso- 
Y  induced  the  devotion  of  much  of  his  time  to 
^limental  studies,  chiefly  relating  to  machinery 
1  mechanical  inventions,  and  in  1845  he  took 
t  two  patents,  one  for  a  drawing  or  copying  in- 
ament,  and  the  other  for  a  device  for  making  a 
phon  discharge  a  portion  of  its  contents  at  the 
fhest  point,  or  curve,  thus  making  it  available 
elevating  water  or  other  fluids.  Both  these  in- 
citions  are  now  in  practical  though  not  exten- 
e  use ;  and  their  reception  led  him  to  abandon 
I  legal  studies,  and  to  enter  an  extensive  foun- 
jT  and  machine  shop,  where  he  remained,  among 
>Uiand  machinery,  until  he  acquired  a  competent 
owledge  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  making 
mm-engines.  If  his  profession  is  now  demanded, 
calls  himself  a  machinist,  but  he  has  never 
ice  the  completion  of  his  novitiate  given  the 
ide  much  attention. 


His  first  published  poem,  entitled  <*The  Yan 
kee,"  appeared  in  1849,  and  he  has  since  been  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  literary  journals.  His 
best  and  longest  poem,  the  finest  structure  in  Eng- 
lish verse  from  the  sugg^tive  materials  furnished 
by  the  classical  legend,  is  "  Ariadne,"  originally 
printed  in  the  "International  Magazine"  for  1852. 
It  reminds  us,  in  some  passages,  of  «*  Comus,"  but 
its  peculiar  merits  as  a  specimen  of  poetical  art 
are  decided  and  conspicuous.  In  the  spring  of 
1855  he  published  his  first  volume,  containing  not 
a  complete  collection,  nor  perhaps  the  best  selec- 
tion that  might  have  been  offered  of  his  fugitive 
pieces,  but  such  as  exhibited  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  variety  of  his  tastes  and  talents.  The 
leading  poem  is  entitled  *<  The  Chimes,"  the  main 
idea  of  which  is,  that  poets  derive  a  portion  of 
their  inspiration  from  each  others'  songs,  and  for 
its  illustration  he  pays  Mr.  Lonofisllow  a  delicate 
compliment  by  imitating  the  melody  ofoneof  his 
beautiful  productions.  His  success  led  to  a  ridi- 
culous but  offensively-stated  charge  of  plagiarism 
in  one  of  the  monthly  magazines. 

Of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  shorter  poems  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  impressive  is,  **  What  is  the 
Use  V*  It  might  be  abridged  without  injury,  but  it 
is  a  performance  to  be  pondered  and  remembered. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USB! 


§AW  a  man,  by  some  accounted  wise, 

yr  some  things  said  and  done  before  their  eyes, 

uite  overcast,  and  in  a  restless  muse, 

Pacing  a  path  about, 

And  often  giving  out : 
•♦What  is  the  use?" 
hen  I,  with  true  respect :  What  meanest  thou 
J  those  strange  words,  and  that  unsettled  browl 
ealth,  wealth,  the  fair  esteem  of  ample  views, 

To  these  things  thou  art  born. 

But  he  as  one  forlorn  ; 
"What  is  the  use!" 
I  have  surveyed  the  sages  and  their  books, 
[an,  and  the  natural  world  of  woods  and  brooks, 
eeking  that  perfect  good  that  I  would  choose ; 

But  find  no  perfect  good, 

Settled  and  understood. 
What  is  the  use  ? 
Life,  in  a  poise,  hangs  trembling  on  the  beam, 
!ven  in  a  breath  bounding  to  each  extreme 
H  joy  and  sorrow ;  therefore  I  refuse 

All  beaten  ways  of  bliss, 

And  only  answer  this : 
What  is  the  use  1 


"  The  hoodwinked  world  is  seeking  happiness. 
«  Which  way !'  they  cry, « here  ?'    « no !'  « there  V 

« who  can  guess  V 
And  so  they  grope,  and  grope,  and  grope,  and  cruise 
On,  on,  till  life  is  lost. 
At  blindman's  with  a  ghost 
What  is  the  use! 

*«Love  first, with  most, then  wealth,  distinction,  fame; 
Quicken  the  blood  and  spirit  on  the  gatne. 
Some  try  them  all,  and  all  alike  accuse— 

*I  have  been  all,'  said  one, 

*  And  find  that  all  is  none.' 
What  is  the  use  ! 

« In  woman's  love  we  sweetly  are  undone  ; 
Willing  to  attract,  but  harder  to  be  won. 
Harder  to  keep  is  she  whose  love  we  choose. 

Loves  are  like  flowers  that  grow 

In  soils  on  fire  below. 
What  is  the  use  ? 
«  Some  pray  for  wealth,  and  seem  to  pray  aright ; 
They  heap  until  themselves  are  out  of  sight ; 
Yet  stand,  in  charities,  not  over  shoes, 

And  ask  of  their  old  age 

As  an  old  ledger  page, 
What  is  the  use  1 . . . . 
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**  The  itrife  for  fame  and  the  high  praiae  of  power, 

la  aa  a  man,  who,  panting  up  a  tower, 

Beara  a  great  stone,  then,  straining  all  hia  thewa, 

Heaves  it,  and  sees  it  make 

A  splashing  in  a  lake. 
What  is  the  use  1 

**  Should  some  new  star,  in  the  fair  evening  sky 
Kindle  a  blaze,  startling  so  keen  an  eye 
Of  flamings  eminent,  athwart  the  dews. 

Our  thoughts  would  say  ;  No  doubt 

Thnt  star  will  soon  burn  out. 
What  is  the  usel 

•*  Who'll  care  for  mo,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  7 
Not  many  now,  and  surely,  soon,  not  one ; 
And  should  I  sing  like  an  immortal  Muse, 

Men,  if  they  read  the  line. 

Read  fur  their  good,  not  mine ; 
What  is  the  uael .... 

*'  Spirit  of  Beauty  !     Breath  of  golden  lyres  ! 
Perpetual  tremble  of  immortal  wires ! 
Divinely  torturing  rapture  of  the  Muse ! 

Conspicuous  wretchedness ! 

Thou  starry,  sole  succcas ! — 
What  is  the  use! 

•*  Doth  not  all  struggle  tell,  upon  its  brow. 

That  he  who  makes  it  is  not  easy  now, 

But  hopea  to  be  1     Vain  hope  that  dost  abuse ! 

Coquetting  with  thine  eyes, 

And  fooling  him  who  sighs. 
What  is  the  use  1 

«*Go  pry  the  lintels  of  the  pyramids; 
Lift  the  old  kings'  mysterious  cofHn  lids — 
This  dust  was  theirs  whose  names  these  stones  con* 
fuse. 
These  mighty  monuments 
Of  mighty  discontents. 
What  is  the  use  1 

<*Did  not  he  sum  it  all,  whose  Gate  of  Pearls 
Blazed  royal  Ophir,  Tyre,  and  Syrian  girls — 
The  great,  wise,  famous  monarch  of  the  Jews  ? 

Though  rolled  in  grandeur  vast, 

He  said  of  all,  at  last : 
What  is  the  use  1 

**  O !  but  to  take,  of  life,  the  natural  good, 
Even  as  a  hermit  caverned  in  a  woimI, 
More  sweetly  fills  my  8ol)er-8uited  views, 

Than  sweating  to  attain 

Any  luxurious  pain. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

«*Give  me  a  hermit's  life,  without  his  beads— 
His  lantern-jawed,  and  moral-mouthing  creeds; 
Systems  and  creeds  the  natural  heart  abuse. 

What  need  of  any  book, 

Or  spiritual  crook  ? 
What  is  the  use? 

•*  I  love,  and  God  is  love ;  and  I  behold 
Man,  Nature,  God,  one  triple  chain  of  gold — 
Nature  in  ail  sole  oracle  and  muse. 

What  should  I  seek,  at  all, 

More  than  is  natural  ? 
What  is  the  use?" 


Seeing  this  roan  so  heathmly  inclined— 
So  wilted  in  the  mood  of  a  good  mind, 
I  felt  a  kind  of  heat  of  earnest  thought ; 
And  studying  in  reply. 
Answered  him,  eye  to  eye  : 

Thou  dost  amaze  me  that  thou  do<it  mift- 
The  wandering  rivers  for  the  fountain  lai 
What  is  the  end  of  living  ? — happiness ! 

An  end  that  none  attain. 

Argues  a  purpose  vain. 

Plainly,  this  world  is  not  a  scope  for  bli« 
But  duty.     Yet  we  see  not  all  that  is. 
Or  may  be,  some  day,  if  we  love  the  light 

What  man  is,  in  desires. 

Whispers  where  man  aspires. 
But  what  and  where  are  we  7  what  now— 
Souls  on  a  globe  that  spins  our  lives  awa 
A  multitudinous  world,  where  Heavca  ai 

Strangely  in  baUle  met. 

Their  gonlalons  have  seL 

Dust  though  we  are,  and  shall  return  to  d 
Yet  being  born  to  battles,  fight  we  must; 
Under  which  ensign  is  our  only  choice 

We  know  to  wage  our  best, 

God  only  knows  the  rest. 

Then  since  we  see  about  us  sin  and  dole, 
A  nd  some  things  good,  why  not,  with  band  ac 
Wrestle  and  succor  out  of  wrong  and  som 

Grasping  the  swords  of  strife. 

Making  the  most  of  life  1 

Yea,  all  that  we  can  wield  is  worth  the  ei» 
If  sought  as  God's  and  man's  most  loyal  fir 
Naked  we  come  into  the  world,  and  take 

Weapons  of  various  skill — 

Let  us  not  use  them  ill. 

As  for  the  creeds.  Nature  is  dark  at  best; 
And  darker  still  is  the  deep  human  brra«L 
Therefore  consider  well  of  creeds  and  book 

Letit  thou  mayst  somewhat  fail 

Of  tbinga  beyond  the  vaiL 

Nature  was  dark  to  the  dim  starry  age 
Of  wiritful  Job;  and  that  Athenian  s.tge. 
Pensive  in  piteous  thought  of  Faith's  distr 
For  still  she  cried,  with  tears: 
«*  More  light,  ye  crystal  spheres!'' 

But  rouse  thee,  man!  Shake oflTthis  hideous 
Be  man  !  Stand  up !  Draw  in  a  mighty  I 
This  world  has  quite  enough  emasculate  1 

Dallying  with  doubt  and  sin. 

Come— here  is  work — begin ! 

Come,  here  is  work — and  a  rank  field — be 
Put  thou  thine  edge  to  the  great  weeds  of 
So  shalt  thou  find  the  use  of  life,  and  see 
Thy  Lord,  at  set  of  sun. 
Approach  and  aay:  «*  Well  done!" 

This  at  the  last :  They  clutch  the  sapless 
Ashes  and  dust  of  the  Dead  Sea,  who  suit 
Their  course  of  life  to  compass  happiness; 

But  be  it  understood 

That,  to  be  greatly  good, 
AH  is  the  use. 
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[Born,  1813.] 


Ufa.  Read  wai  born  in  Chester  coanty,  Penn- 
ylvania,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1822.     His 
iamily  having  separated,  in  consequence  of  the 
lealh  of  his  father,  he  in  1839  went  to  Cincin- 
imti,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  studio  of 
Z?i.svsNOSB  the  sculptor,  and  here  his  attention 
wwm  first  directed  to  painting,  which  he  chose  for 
lis  proiession,  and  soon  practised  with  such  skill 
10  to  arrest  the  favourable  notice  of  some  of  the 
moat  eminent  persons  of  the  city  and  adjoining 
ooantry,  several  of  whom,  including  the  late  Presi- 
Sent  Harrison,  sat  to  him  for  portraits,  which  he 
earned  as  specimens  of  his  abilities  to  New  York, 
when  he  settled  in  that  city  in  1841^  while  still 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  After  a  few  months  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1846, 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  practised 
his  profession,  occasionally  writing  for  the  periodi- 
cals, until  1860,  in  which  year  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  Europe.    After  spending  a  few  months  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  he  returned,  in  1852, 
passed  the  following  winter  in  Cincinnati,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1853  went  abroad  a  second  time, 
•ooompanied  by  his  family,  and  settled  in  Flo- 
rence, where  he  has  since  resided,  in  friendly  inter- 
eourse  with  an  agreeable  society  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters.     Here,  in  July,  1855,  his  wife  and 
daughter  died  suddenly  of  a  prevailing  epidemic. 
Mr.  Read's  earliest  literary  performances  were 
a  series  of  lyrics  published  in  the  "Boston  Courier" 
in  1843  and  1844.     In  1847  he  printed  in  Boston 
the  first  collection  of  his  «< Poems;"  in  1848,  in 
Philadelphia, "  Lays  and  Ballads;"  in  1849,  in  the 
same  city,  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Great  Saint  Ber- 
nard,'* a  prose  romance,  in  the  successive  num- 
bers of  a  magazine ;  in  1853  an  illustrated  edition 
of  bis  **  Poems,"  comprising,  with  some  new  pieces, 
all  he  wished  to  preserve  of  his  other  volumes; 
and  in  1855  the  longest  of  his  works,  «  The  New 
Pastoral,"  in  thirty-seven  books. 

Familiar  experiences  enable  him  to  invest  his 
descriptions  wiUi  a  peculiar  freshness.  His  recollec- 
tions are  of  the  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  the 
primitive  Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  many  respects 
the  most  picturesque  and  truly  pastoral  to  be  found 
in  these  active  and  practical  times.  A  school  of 
American  pastoral  poetry  is  yet  to  he  established. 
The  fresh  and  luxuriant  beauty  of  our  inland 
scenery  has  been  sung  in  noble  verse  by  Bryant 
and  W  uiTTiER,  and  with  less  power  in  the  sweet 
and  plaintive  strains  of  Carlos  Wilcox,  and  the 
striking  productions  of  Street  and  Gallagher; 
but  the  Ufe  of  an  American  farmer  has  not  yet 
received  a  just  degree  of  attention  from  our  poets. 
Mr.  Read  bus  made  it  the  subject  of  a  work  in  every 
way  creditable  to  his  talents  and  taste.     He  had 


already  touched  on  this  ground  very  successful  ly 
in  his  "Stranger  on  the  Sill,"  "The  Deserted 
Road,"  and  other  illustrations  of  country  life,  the 
graphic  and  healthful  sentiment  of  which  was  ge- 
nerally recognised.  In  the  «*  New  Pastoral"  he 
has  still  further  and  even  more  happily  displayed 
his  capacities  for  this  kind  of  writing.  Its  princi- 
pal theatre  is  a  neighborhood  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  beside  the  Sus- 
quehanna.   « I  have  seen,"  he  says : 

"  In  land*  leis  ft«e,  leiM  Ikir,  but  flur  more  known. 

The  Rtreams  which  flow  through  hlstorj and  jet 

Nor  Rhine,  like  Bacchus  crowned,  and  reeling  through 
IliH  hills,  nor  Danube,  marred  with  tyranny, 
Ills  dull  waves  moaning  on  Hungarian  shorei; 
Nor  rapid  Po,  his  opaque  waters  pouring 
Athwart  the  Ikirest,  fhiltfulleet,  and  worst 
Enslaved  of  European  lands ;  nor  Seine, 
Winding  uncertain  through  inconstant  France, 
Are  half  so  &ir  as  thy  broad  stream,  whose  breast 
Is  ,%<nimed  with  many  isles,  and  whoee  proud  nams 
Shall  yet  become  among  the  names  of  rivers, 
A  synonym  for  beauty." 

The  poem  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 
rustic  and  domestic  life,  mostly  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  so  truthful  as  to  be  not  less  valuable 
as  history  than  attractive  as  poetry. 

Mr.  Read's  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a  de- 
licate and  varied  play  of  fancy.  His  more  ambi- 
tious productions  display  its  higher  exercise,  rather 
than  that  of  a  distinct  and  creative  imagination ; 
he  is  a  lark,  flickering  alofl  in  the  pure  air  of  song, 
not  an  eagle,  courting  its  storms  and  undaziled  by 
its  meridian  splendour.  And,  to  extend  the  com- 
parison, his  muse  roost  delights  in  common  and 
humble  subjects.  The  flowers  that  spring  by  the 
dusty  wayside,  the  cheerful  murmur  of  the  mead- 
ow brook,  the  village  tavern,  and  rustic  mill,  and 
all  quiet  and  tender  impulses  and  affections,  are 
his  favourite  sources  of  inspiration.  He  excels  in 
homely  description,  marked  frequently  by  quaint- 
ness  of  epithet  and  quiet  and  natural  pathos. 

His  verse,  though  sometimes  irregular,  is  al- 
ways musical.  Indeed,  in  the  easy  flow  of  his 
stanzas  and  in  the  melody  of  their  cadences,  he 
seems  to  follow  some  chime  of  sound  within  his 
brain.  This  is  the  pervading  expression  of  his 
poems,  many  of  which  might  more  properly  be 
called  songs.  7'hough  he  has  written  in  the  dra- 
matic form  with  freedom  and  unaffected  feeling, 
and  extremely  well  in  didactic  and  descriptive  blank 
verse,  his  province  is  evidently  the  lyrical. 

Like  most  of  our  poets,  in  his  earlier  poems,  Mr 
Read  wrote  from  the  inspiration  of  foreign  song 
and  story,  and  he  seems  but  lately  to  have  per 
ceived  that  the  roost  appropriate  field  for  the  exer 
cise  of  his  powers  is  to  be  found  at  home. 
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THE  BRICKMAKER. 


LvT  the  blinded  horse  go  round 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground, 
And  no  weary  arms  be  folded 
Till  tlie  mass  to  brick  be  moulded. 

In  no  stately  structures  skillM, 
What  the  tiemple  we  would  build  1 
Now  the  massive  kiln  is  risen — 
Call  it  palnco — call  it  prison ; 
View  it  well :  from  end  to  end 
Narrow  corridors  extend — 
TiOn^,  and  dark,  and  smothered  aisles : 
Choke  its  earthy  vaults  with  piles 

Of  the  resinous  yellow  pine ; 
Now  thrust  in  the  fetter'd  Fire — 
Hearken  !  how  he  stamps  with  ire, 

Treading  out  the  pitcliy  wine ; 
Wrought  anon  to  wilder  spells. 

Hear  him  shout  his  loud  alarms ; 

See  him  thrust  his  glowing  arms 
Through  the  windows  of  his  cells. 

But  his  chains  at  last  shall  sever; 
Slavery  lives  not  forever; 
And  the  thickest  prison  wall 
Into  ruin  yet  must  fall. 
Whatsoever  falls  away 
Springeth  up  again,  tliey  say ; 
Then,  when  this  shall  break  asunder, 
xVnd  the  fire  be  freed  from  under, 
Tell  us  what  imperial  thing 
From  the  ruin  shall  upspring  ? 

There  shall  prow  a  stately  building — 
Airy  dome  and  columnM  walls; 

Mottoes  writ  in  richest  gilding 
Blazing  through  its  pillar'd  halls. 

In  those  chamlwrs,  stem  and  dreaded, 
They,  the  mighty  ones,  shall  stand ; 

There  shall  At  the  hoary-heuded 
Old  defenders  of  the  land. 

There  shall  mighty  wonls  be  spoken, 
Which  shall  thrill  a  wonderinj»  world; 

Then  shall  ancient  bonds  be  broken. 
And  new  banners  be  unfurPd. 

But  anon  those  glorious  uses 
In  these  chambers  shall  lie  dead, 

And  the  world's  antique  abuses. 
Hydra-headed,  rise  instead. 

But  this  wrong  not  long  shall  linger— 

The  old  capitol  must  fall ; 
For,  behold  !  the  fiery  finger 

P'lames  along  the  fated  wall. 


Let  the  blinded  horse  go  round 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground. 
And  no  weary  arms  be  folded 
Till  the  mass  to  brick  be  moulded — 
Till  tlie  heavy  walls  be  risen. 
And  the  fire  is  in  his  prison : 


But  when  break  the  walls  asandei; 
And  the  fire  ia  Ireed  from  under. 
Say  again  what  stately  tiling 
From  the  ruin  shall  npspiring! 

There  shall  grow  a  church  whose  steepl 
To  the  heavens  shall  aspire ; 

And  shall  come  the  mighty  people 
To  the  rouaic  of  the  choir. 

On  the  infant,  robed  in  wliiteaesa. 
Shall  baptismal  waters  falU 

WHiile  the  child's  angelic  brightness 
Sheds  a  halo  over  alL. 

There  shall  stand  en  wreathed  m  marni 
Forms  that  tremble— hearts  that  thri' 

To  the  door  Death's  sable  carriage 
Shall  bring  forms  and*  hearts  grown  i 

Deck'd  in  garments  richly  glistening. 
Rustling  wealth  shall  walk  the  ai^le; 

And  the  poor  without  stand  listening. 
Praying  in  their  hearts  the  while. 

There  the  veteran  shall  come  weekly 
With  his  cane,  oppress'd  and  poor, 

Mid  the  horses  standing  meekly, 
Gazing  through  the  open  door. 

But  tliese  wrongs  not  long  sliall  linger- 
1'he  presumptuous  pile  mu&t  full ; 

For,  behold !  the  fiery  finger 
Flames  along  the  fated  wall. 


Let  the  blinded  horse  go  round 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground ; 
And  no  weary  arms  be  folded 
Till  tlie  mass  to  brick  be  moulded: 
Say  again  what  stately  thing 
From  the  ruin  shall  u|Mpriiig  ? 

Not  the  hall  with  column*d  chambers, 
Starr 'd  with  words  of  liberty. 

Where  the  fireedom-cjinting  meuiliers 
Feel  no  impulse  of  the  i'rv^: 

Not  the  pile  where  souls  in  error 
Hear  the  words,  "  Go,  sin  no  more  V 

But  a  dusky  thing  of  terror. 
With  its  cells  and  grated  door. 

To  its  inmates  each  to-morrow 
Shall  bring  in  no  tkle  of  joy. 

Born  in  darkness  and  in  sorrow. 
There  shall  sUnd  the  fiited  boy. 

With  a  grief  too  loud  to  smother. 
With  a  throbbing,  burning  head. 

There  shall  groan  some  desperate  moth 
Nor  deny  the  stolen  bread  ! 

There  the  veteran,  a  poor  debtor, 
MarkM  with  honourable  scais. 

Listening  to  some  clanking  fetter. 
Shall  gaze  idly  through  the  t>an: 

Shall  gaze  idly,  not  demurring, 

Though  with  thick  oppression  bowM 

While  the  many,  doubly  erring. 

Shall  walk  honoured  through  the  a* 
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^  Yet  these  wrongs  not  lon^;  shall  linger— 
■•        The  benighted  pile  must  fall ; 
-    For,  behold  !  the  fiery  fini;er 
Flames  along  the  fiited  wall ! 

IT. 

Let  the  blinded  horse  go  round 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground ; 
And  no  weary  arms  be  folded 
Till  the  mass  to  brick  be  moulded — 
Till  the  heavy  walls  be  risen 
And  the  lire  is  in  his  prison. 
Capitol,  and  church,  and  jail, 
Like  our  kiln  at  last  shall  fail ; 
Every  shape  of  earth  shall  fade; 
But  the  heavenly  temple,  made 
For  the  sorely  tried  and  pure, 
^'ith  iu  Builder  shall  endure ! 


THE  STRANGER  ON  THE  SH.L. 

"Bktwekw  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
Is  the  lowly  homo  where  I  wan  liorn ; 
T*he  peach-tree  leans  against  the  wall, 
And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  all ; 
Tliere  is  the  shaded  doorway  si  ill, 
Sut  a  stranger's  foot  has  crossed  the  sill. 

There  is  the  bam — and,  as  of  yore, 
I  can  smell  tlie  hay  from  the  open  door, 
And  see  the  busy  swallow's  throng, 
And  hear  the  peewee's  mournful  Hong; 
But  the  stranger  comes — oh !  painful  proof — 
His  sheaves  are  piled  to  the  heated  roof. 

There  is  the  orchard — the  very  trees 
Where  my  childhood  knew  long  hours  of  ease, 
And  watch'd  the  shadowy  moments  run 
Till  my  life  imbibed  more  shade  than  sun ; 
The  swing  from  the  bough  still  sweeps  the  oir. 
But  the  stranger's  children  are  swinging  there. 

There  bubbles  the  shady  spring  l)elow. 
With  its  bulrush  brook  where  the  hnzeis  grow ; 
*Twas  there  I  found  the  calamus-root. 
And  watch'd  the  minnows  poise  and  shoot, 
And  heard  the  robin  lave  his  wing. 
But  the  stranger's  bucket  is  at  the  spring. 

Oh,  ye  who  daily  cross  the  sill, 

St«»p  lightly,  for  I  love  it  still ; 

And  when  you  crowd  the  old  barn  eaves. 

Then  think  what  countless  harvest  sheaves 

Hhvc  fiass'd  within  that  scented  door 

To  gladden  eyes  that  are  no  more ! 

Deal  kindly  with  these  orchard  trees ; 
And  when  your  children  crowd  their  knees, 
Their  sweetest  fruit  they  shall  impart, 
A»j  if  old  memories  stirr'd  their  heart : 
To  youthful  sport  still  leave  the  swing, 
And  in  sweet  reverence  hold  the  spring. 

The  bam,  tlic  trees,  the  brook,  the  birds, 
The  meadows  with  their  lowing  herds, 
The  woodbine  on  the  cottage  wall — 
My  heart  still  lingers  with  them  all. 
Ye  strangers  on  my  native  sill, 
Step  lightly,  for  I  love  it  still ! 


A  SONG. 

BniTTG  me  the  juice  of  the  honey  fruit, 
The  large  translucent,  amber-hued, 

Rare  grapes  of  southern  isles,  to  suit 
The  luxury  that  fills  my  mood. 

And  bring  mo  only  such  as  grew 

Where  rarest  maidens  tend  tlie  bowers, 

And  only  fed  by  rain  and  dew 

Whicli  first  had  bathed  a  bank  of  flowers. 

They  must  have  hung  on  spicy  trees 

In  airs  of  far,  enchanted  vales. 
And  all  night  heard  the  ecstasies 

Of  noble-throated  nightingales: 

So  that  the  virtues  which  belong 
To  flowers  may  therein  tasted  be. 

And  (hut  which  hath  been  thrill'd  with  song 
May  give  a  thrill  of  song  to  me. 

For  I  wou'd  wake  that  string  for  thee 
Which  hath  too  long  in  silence  hung. 

And  sweeter  than  all  else  should  be 
The  song  which  iu  thy  praise  is  sung. 


THE  DESERTED  ROAD. 

AvriKXT  road,  that  wind'st  deserted 
'JMirouiJfh  the  level  of  the  vale, 

Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 
Like  u  stream  without  a  sail ; 

Standing  by  thee,  I  look  Imckward, 
And,  OS  in  the  light  of  dreams. 

Sec  the  years  descend  and  vanish 
Like  thy  whitely-tented  teams. 

Here  I  stroll  along  the  village 
Ah  in  youth's  departed  morn ; 

But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches. 
And  the  driver's  bugle-horn — 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 
Filling  buckets  at  the  wells. 

With  their  wains  from  Coneutoga, 
And  their  orchestras  of  bells. 

To  the  mossy  wayside  tavem 

(^ornos  the  noisy  throng  no  more ; 

And  the  faded  sign,  complaining, 
Swings  unnoticed  at  the  door ; 

Whi'e  the  old,  decrepit  tollman, 
Waiting  for  the  few  who  pass, 

Reads  the  melancholy  story 
In  the  thickly-springing  grass. 

Ancient  highway,  thou  art  vanquiali'd; 

The  usurper  of  the  vale 
Rolls  in  fiery,  iron  rattle. 

Exultations  on  the  gale. 

Thou  art  vanquish'd  and  neglected ; 

But  the  good  which  thou  hast  done. 
Though  by  man  it  be  forgotten. 

Shall  be  deathless  as  the  sun. 
Though  neglected,  gray,  and  grassy. 

Still  I  pray  tliat  my  decline 
May  be  through  as  vernal  valleys 

And  as  blest  a  calm  as  th\»A« 
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THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

Within  his  sober  realm  of  leaflew  trees 
The  niBset  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air; 

Like  tome  tann'd  reaper  in  hit  hour  of  ease, 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  bajms  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 

0*er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  ^ales, 
Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills. 

On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 
All  sights  were  mellow'd  and  sll  sounds  subdued, 

The  hills  seem'd  fttrther  and  the  streams  sang  low; 
As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 

His  winter  log  with  many  a  mufllod  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old. 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumb'rous  wings  the  vulture  held  his  flight ; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  its  sighing  mate's  complaint; 
And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  village  church-vane  seem'd  to  pale  and  faint 

The  sentinel-cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  thsn  before, — 

Silent  till  some  replying  warder  blew 
His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay,  within  the  elm's  tall  crest. 
Made  garruious  trouble  round  her  unfledg'd  young, 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest. 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung :— * 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves, 
The  busy  swsilows  circling  ever  near. 

Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes. 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year ; — 

Where  every  bird  which  charm'd  the  vernal  feast, 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  mom. 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east, — 
All  now  was  songless,  empty  and  forlorn. 

Alone  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail. 
And  croak'd  the  crow  thro'  all  the  dreamy  gloom ; 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 

Sailed  slowly  by,  pass'd  noiseless  out  of  sight 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  air. 
And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  Year  stood  there 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch ; 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
The  white-haired  matron  with  monotonous  tread, 

Plied  the  swifl  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien, 
Sat,  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow, — he  had  walk'd  with  her. 
Oft  Bupp'd  and  broke  the  bitter^ ashen  crust; 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  he  ^eard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust 


While  yet  hercheek  was  bright  withs 
Her  country  summoned  and  she  gave  h 

And  twice  War  bow'd  to  her  his  sable  ] 
Regave  the  swords  to  nut  upon  her  wt 

Regave  the  swords, — but  not  the  hand  t 
And  struck  for  Liberty  its  dying  bknr, 

Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  oonntiy  tr 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  tbe  inTsding  fot 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  y 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  neoi 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  i 
Breath'd  thro'  her  lips  a  sad  and  tiemtil 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapp'd:  her  bead  wi 
Life  dropt  the  distaff  through  his  hsn<fa 

And  lovingneighbourssmoottfd  her  carefi 
While  death  and  winter  closed  theaotua 


AN  INVITATION. 

TO   GEORGE   BAJCMEBSLJKT. 


Comb  thou,  my  friend ; — the  cool  antam 
About  the  hearth  have  drawn  their  magi 

There,  while  his  song  of  peace  the  akktl 
The  simmering  hickory  sings. 

The  winds  unkcnnelPd  round  the  caaemenl 
The  shelter'd  hound  makes  answer  in  \ui 

And  in  the  hayloft,  hark,  the  cock  at  mm 
Crows  from  the  dusty  beam. 

The  leafless  branches  chafe  the  roof  all  i 
And  through  tbe  house  the  troubled  noii 

While,  like  a  ghostly  presence,  thin  and  i 
The  frost  foretells  the  i 


The  muflied  owl  within  the  swaying  ehn 
Thrills  all  the  air  with  sadness  as  he  sw 

Till  sorrow  seems  to  spread  her  shadowy  i 
About  all  outward  things. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  and  this  shall  seem  n 
Come  when  October  walks  his  red  doma 

Or  when  November  from  his  windy  floor 
Winnows  the  hail  and  rain : 

And  when  old  Winter  through  his  fingen 
Blows  till  his  breathings  on  the  windows 

And  when  the  mill-wheel  spiked  with  ice  ii 
Within  the  neighboring  stream : 

Then  come,  for  nights  like  these  have  power! 

The  calm  delight  no  others  may  impart. 
When  round  the  fire  true  souls  oommunin 

A  summer  in  the  heart 

And  I  will  weave  athwart  the  mystic  gloo 
With  hsnd  grown  weird  in  strange  roma 
thee 

Bright  webs  of  fancy  from  the  golden  loom 
Of  charmed  Poesy. 

And  let  no  censure  in  thy  looks  be  shown 
That  I,  with  hands  adventurous  and  bok 

Should  grasp  the  enchanted  shuttle  whi 
thrown 
Through  mightier  warps  of  old. 
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MY  HERMITAGE. 

V  a  wood,  one  rammer's  day, 
in  a  hollow,  andent  trunk, 
tie  from  the  world  away, 

ve  as  lives  a  hermit  monk. 

was  a  ghostly  sycamore, 

rooti  and  limbs  were  dead  with  age ; 

lad  carved  the  gothic  door 

:b  looked  into  my  hermitage. 

ary  was  large  and  full, 
re,  ever  as  a  hermit  plods, 
in  til  my  eyes  are  dull 
tears ;  for  all  those  tomes  were  God's. 

ic  that  at  my  doorway  swung 
verses  writ  on  every  leaf, 
ry  songs  the  bright  bees  sung 
ney-seeking  visits  brief— 

ef— though  each  stayed  never  long^ 
ipidly  they  came  and  went 
se  was  left  in  all  their  song, 
vhile  they  borrowed  still  they  lent 

the  woodland  minstrels  sang^-^ 

I  feet  were  in  the  leaves  astir — 
en  o'er  my  doorway  rang 

tap  of  a  blue-winged  visiter. 

e  stately  river  swayed, 
poured  itself  in  giant  swells, 
here  the  brooklet  danced  and  played, 
gayly  rung  its  liquid  bells. 

rings  gave  me  their  crystal  flood, 
my  contentment  made  it  wine — 

I I  found  what  kingly  food 

r  on  the  world-forgotten  vine, 

)S8,  or  weed,  or  running  flower, 
humble  in  their  hope  to  climb, 
themselves  the  lovely  power 
oake  me  happier  for  the  time. 

ben  the  starry  night  came  by, 
stooping  looked  into  my  cell, 
il  between  the  earth  and  sky 
circled  in  a  holier  spell. 

ht  and  depth,  and  breadth  sublime 
ipread  the  scene,  and  reached  the  stars, 
Eternity  and  Time 
led  drowning  their  dividing  bars. 

»ices  which  the  day  ne'er  hears, 
visions  which  the  sun  ne'er  sees, 
-arth  and  from  the  distant  spheres, 
e  on  the  moonlight  and  the  breeze. 

sy  and  night  my  spirit  grew 

ve  with  that  which  round  me  shone, 

ly  calm  heart  fully  knew 

joy  it  is  to  be  alone. 

ne  went  by — till  one  fair  dawn 

V  against  the  eastern  fires 
nary  city  drawn, 

1  dusky  lines  of  domes  and  spireai 


The  wind  in  sad  and  fitful  spells 
Blew  o*er  it  from  the  gates  of  mom, 

Till  I  could  clearly  hear  the  bells 
That  rung  above  a  world  forlorn. 

And  well  I  listened  to  their  voice. 

And  deeply  pondered  what  they  said — 

Till  I  arose — ^there  was  no  choice — 
I  went  while  yet  the  east  was  red. 

My  wakened  heart  for  utterance  yearned — 
The  clamorous  wind  had  broke  the  spell" 

I  heeds  must  teach  what  I  had  learned 
Within  my  simple  woodland  cell 


PASSING  THE  ICEBERGS. 

A  FEARLESS  shspe  of  brave  device. 

Our  vessel  drives  through  mist  and  rain. 

Between  the  floating  fleets  of  ice — 
The  navies  of  the  northern  main. 

These  arctic  ventures,  blindly  hurled 
The  proois  of  Nature's  olden  force,— 

Like  fragments  of  a  crystal  world 
Long  shattered  from  its  skiey  course. 

These  are  the  buccaneers  that  fright 
The  middle  sea  with  dream  of  wrecks. 

And  freeze  the  south  winds  in  their  flight. 
And  chain  the  Gulf-stream  to  their  decks. 

At  every  dragon  prow  and  hdm 
There  stands  some  Viking  as  of  yore ; 

Grim  heroes  from  the  boreal  realm 
Where  Odin  rules  the  spectral  shore. 

And  oft  beneath  the  sun  or  moon 
Their  swifl  and  eager  falchions  glow — 

While,  like  a  storm-vexed  wind,  the  rune 
Comes  chafing  through  some  beard  of  snow. 

And  when  the  far  north  flashes  up 
With  fires  of  mingled  red  and  gold. 

They  know  that  many  a  blszing  cup 
Is  brimming  to  the  absent  bold. 

Up  signal  there,  and  let  us  hsil 
Yon  looming  phantom  as  we  pass ! 

Note  all  her  &shion,  hull,  and  sail. 
Within  the  compass  of  your  glass. 

See  at  her  mast  the  steadfast  glow 
Of  that  one  star  of  Odin's  throne ; 

Up  with  our  flag,  and  let  us  show 
The  Constellation  on  our  own. 

And  speak  her  well ;  for  she  might  ssy. 
If  f^om  her  heart  the  words  could  thaw. 

Great  news  from  some  far  frozen  bay. 
Or  the  remotest  Esquimaux. 

Might  tell  of  channels  yet  untold, 

That  sweep  the  pole  from  sea  to  sea ; 
Of  lands  which  God  designs  to  hold 

A  mighty  people  yet  to  be : — 
Of  wonders  which  alone  prevail 

Where  day  and  darkness  dimly  meet  ;— 
Of  all  which  sprcadu  the  arctic  sail ; 

Of  Franklin  and  his  venturous  fleet: 


_\ 
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How,  haply,  at  aome  glorious  goal 

Hia  anchor  holda — hia  sails  are  furled ; 
That  Fame  has  named  him  on  her  scroll, 

<»  Columbus  of  the  Polar  World." 
Or  how  his  ploughing  barques  wedge  on 

Thro'  splintering  fields,  with  battered  sharei. 
Lit  only  by  that  spectral  dawn, 

The  mask  that  mocking  darkness  wean  ;^ 

Or  how.  o'er  embers  black  and  few. 
The  last  of  shivered  masU  and  spars, 

He  sits  amid  his  frozen  crew 
In  council  with  the  norland  stars. 

No  answer  but  the  sullen  flow 

Of  ocean  heaving  long  and  vast ; — 

An  argosy  of  ice  and  snow, 
The  voiceless  North  swings  proudly  past 


A  DIRGE  FOR  A  DEAD  BIRD. 


Tub  cage  hangs  at  the  window, 
There  *s  the  sunshine  on  the  sill ; 

But  where  the  form  and  where  the  voice 
That  never  till  now  were  still  ? 

The  sweet  voice  hath  departed 
From  its  feathery  home  of  gold, 

The  little  form  of  yellow  dust 
Lies  motionless  and  cold ! 

Oh,  where  amid  the  azure 

Hath  thy  sweet  spirit  fled  1 
I  hold  my  breath  and  think  I  hoar 

Its  music  overhead. 

Death  has  not  hushed  thy  spirit, 

Its  joy  shall  vanish  never ; 
The  slightest  thrill  of  pleasure  bom 

Lives  on  and  lives  forever ! 

Throughout  the  gloomy  winter 

Thy  soul  shod  joy  in  ours, 
As  it  told  us  of  the  summer-time 

Amid  the  land  of  flowers. 

But  now  thy  songs  are  silent. 
Except  what  memory  brings ; 

For  thou  hast  folded  death  within 
The  glory  of  thy  wings ! 

And  here  thy  resting-place  shall  be 

Beneath  the  garden  bower ; 
A  bush  shall  be  thy  monument, 

Thy  epitaph  a  flower ! 


MIDNIGHT. 


TiiK  moon  looks  down  on  a  world  of  snow, 
And  the  midnight  lamp  is  burning  low, 
And  the  fading  embers  mildly  glow 

In  their  bed  of  ashes  soft  and  deep ; 
All,  all  is  still  as  the  hour  of  death ; 
I  only  hear  what  the  old  clock  saith, 
And  the  mother  and  infant's  easy  breath, 

That  flows  from  the  holy  land  of  Sleep. 


Say  on,  old  clock — I  love  you  well. 
For  your  silver  chime,  and  the  tnitb 
Your  every  stroke  is  but  the  knell 

Of  hope,  or  eorrow,  buried  deep; 
Say  on--but  only  let  me  bear 
The  sound  most  aweet  to  my  listeniiN 
The  child  and  the  mother  breathicg  c 

Within  the  harvest-fields  of  Steepi 

Thou  watchman,  on  thy  lonely  roaik!, 
I  thank  thee  for  that  warning  soond; 
The  clarion  cock  and  the  baying  hoao 

Not  less  their  dreary  vigils  keep; 
Still  hearkening,  I  will  love  you  all, 
While  in  each  silent  interval 
I  hear  those  dear  breasts  rise  and  &fl 

Ujion  the  airy  tide  of  Sleep. 

Old  world,  on  time's  benighted  stresa 
Sweep  down  till  the  stars  of  momiiif  b 
From  orient  shores — nor  break  the  dm 

That  calms  my  love  to  pleasure  deep 
Roll  on,  and  give  my  Bud  and  Rose 
The  fulness  of  thy  best  repose. 
The  blessedness  which  only  flows 

Along  the  silent  realms  of  Sleep. 


THE  NAMELESa 

Come  fill,  my  merry  friends,  to-night, 

And  let  the  winds  unheeded  blow. 
And  we  will  wake  the  deep  delight 

Which  true  hearts  only  know. 
And  ere  the  passing  wine  be  don^ 

Come  drink  to  those  most  fair  and  de 
And  I  will  pledge  a  cup  to  one 

Who  shadl  be  nameless  here. 

Come  fill,  nor  let  the  flagon  stand, 

Till  pleasure's  voice  shall  drown  tbs ' 
Nor  heed  old  Winter's  stormy  hand 

W^hich  shakes  the  window-blind. 
And  down  the  midnight  hour  shall  ran 

The  brightest  moments  of  the  year; 
While  I  will  fill,  my  friends,  to  one 

Who  shall  be  nameless  here. 

Pledge  you  to  lips  that  smile  in  sleep, 

Whose  dreams  have  strewed  your  pa 
And  to  those  sacred  eyes  that  weq»   [ 

Whene'er  your  fortune  lowers ; 
And  charm  the  night,  ere  it  be  dons, 

With  names  that  are  forever  dear. 
While  I  must  pour  and  qoalTto  one 

Who  ahall  be  nameless  here. 

To  her  I  proudly  poured  the  first 

Inspiring  beaker  of  |he  Rhine, 
And  still  it  floods  my  veins  as  erst 

It  filled  the  German  vine. 
And  when  her  memory,  like  the  sun. 

Shall  widen  down  my  dying  year, 
My  latest  cup  will  be  to  one 

Who  ahall  be  nameteas  here. 


GEORGE   H.  BOKER. 


[Born,  1823.] 


Hexrt  Bokir  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
3,  and  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts 
[dally  Princeton,  when  nineteen  years 
tcr  travelling  some  time  in  Europe,  and 
self  familiar  with  contemporaneous  Ut- 
ong  their  creators,  he  settled  in  his  na- 
devote  a  life  of  opulent  leisure  to  the 
>f  letters  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ind  of  society. 

Appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  small 
lished  in  1847,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
sife,  and  otlier  Poems.'*  In  this  were 
of  a  manly  temper  and  a  cultivated 
had  the  customary  faults  of  youthful 
s  in  occasional  feebleness  of  epithet,  in- 
diffuseness,  and  a  certain  kind  of  ro- 
hat  betrays  a  want  of  experience  of  the 
reception  however  by  judicious  critics, 
lid  its  faults  the  signs  of  a  line  undcr- 
istified  new  efforts;  and  turning  his 
the  drama,  he  produced  in  the  follow- 
'alaynos,  a  Tragedy,"  which  gave  him 
se  of  reputation  in  the  best  audience 
itry.  The  plot  of  this  play  illustrates 
»f  the  Moors  by  the  Castilians.  Cjk- 
nobleman  of  a  sincere  and  generous 
9e  youth  has  been  passed  in  the  study 
ly  and  in  acts  of  kindness,  and  whose 
ut  of  blood  is  concealed  from  bis  wife, 
A,  until  made  known  in  the  progress  of 
proposes  to  leave  his  retirement  for  a 
Seville.  There  is  a  superstition  among 
uring  peasants  that  a  visit  to  Seville  is 
3  the  race  of  Calatnos,  and  Oliter, 
ft  whose  practical  sagacity  alone  is  ne- 
le  perfection  of  the  master's  character, 
tresentiment  of  evil  on  this  occasion, 
»urs  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose ; 
Calatkos  discloses  that  the  principal 
journey  is  to  see  an  early  friend,  Don 
tias  become  involved  in  difficulties  and 
3s  will  be  sacrificed  unless  he  receives 
day  considerable  assistance  in  money. 
Seville  with  Oliver,  Calatkos  dis- 
obligations  of  Don  Luis,  who  so  wins 
action  that  he  persuades  him  to  become 
The  party  in  the  next  act  are  at  the 
iLATNos,  where  Don  Luis  discovers 
Nos  is  of  Moorish  origin,  and  having 
e  with  the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  in  a 
riew  he  informs  her  of  her  disgrace. 
.  to  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  pre- 
h  made  this  revelation  so  important; 
objection  to  the  play  for  acting  pur- 
DUt  of  Spain  and  Portugal  few  audi- 
s)'mpathize  with  it,  though  the  histori- 
will  perceive  that  Mr.  Bujlxr  has  not 


at  all  exaggerated  it  Donna  Alda,  struggling 
between  love  and  pride,  calls  upon  her  husband, 
faints,  and  is  borne  from  the  scene  in  the  arms  of 
Don  Luis;  and  the  act  closes  with  Calatnos's 
discovery  of  his  friend's  ingratitude  and  his  wife's 
perfidy.  In  the  month  which  passes  before  the 
opening  of  the  last  act,  Calatnos  has  become 
old  through  grief.  His  secretary,  returned  from 
R  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  informs  him  that  Donna 
Alda  had  fled  from  the  residence  of  her  seducer ; 
she  is  discovered,  seeking  shelter  from  a  storm  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  castle,  brought  in,  recognised, 
and  dies,  referring  to  a  written  exposure  of  the  vil- 
lany  of  Don  Luis.  Calatnos,  convinced  of  her 
innocence,  hastens  to  Seville,  and  slays  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  happiness  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
baucheries. This  simple  story  is  managed  with 
much  skill,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  cumulative  in- 
terest to  its  close.  The  characters,  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  are  some  half  dozen  gentlemen 
to  make  side  speeches  and  care  about  the  details 
of  the  plot  They  are  distinctly  drawn,  in  most 
cases  with  finely  contrasted  idiosyncracies  (though 
the  hero  and  heroine  converse  somewhat  too  much 
in  the  same  style),  and  they  are  all  excollently  sus- 
tained. The  action  is  less  dramatic  than  the  dia- 
logue, which  in  some  parts  evinces  great  power, 
and,  more  frequently,  those  happy  turns  of  expres- 
sion which  disclose  a  chief  element  of  the  dramatic 
faculty. 

"  Calaynos"  was  firnt  enacted  at  the  Saddlers* 
Wells  Theatre  in  London,  in  May,  1 849,  with  very 
decided  success,  and  its  merits,  both  as  a  play 
and  as  a  poem,  were  generally  recognised  by  the 
English  critics. 

The  next  production  of  Mr.  Boksr  was  "  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  Tragetly,*'  which  in  many  respects  sur- 
passes "Calay nos,**  evincing  more  skill  in  the  use 
of  language,  more  force  in  the  display  of  passion, 
and  a  finer  vein  of  poetical  feeling,  with  the  same 
admirable  contrasts  of  character,  and  unity  and  di- 
rectness of  conduct. 

Mr.  BoKER  has  been  an  occasional  writer  for 
the  periodical  miscellanies,  and  in  *'  The  Song  of 
the  Earth**  and  in  *«  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,**  which 
are  quoted  in  the  following  pages,  he  has  dis- 
played a  richness  of  invention,  a  copiousness  of 
illustration,  and  a  vigour  and  finish  of  style,  that 
amply  vindicate  his  right  ti>  be  classed  among  the 
small  number  of  our  writers  of  verses  who  are  po- 
ets. The  attraction  of  these  pieces,  like  that  ot 
his  more  ambitious  performances,  consists  more  in 
their  general  cast  than  in  the  strength  or  grace  ot 
particular  ideas,  or  a  fit  elegance  of  phrase.  It  is 
a  fault  indeed,  less  conspicuous  in  his  minor  poemf 
than  in  his  tragedies,  that  modelling  himself  aiVer 
some  of  the  older  masters  of  English  verse,  there 
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it  an  occadonal  want  of  ease  in  the  stnictare  of  his 
■entences,  and  in  his  selection  of  words  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  more  delicate  charms  of  lang[uage : 
a  fault  that  is  not  likely  to  outlast  the  full  devel- 
opment of  his  genius.  It  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  in  **  Calay  nos*'  many  passages  which  are  spoiled 


by  inTersions  altogether  onneceauj  to 
tion  of  the  rhythm,  or  by  other  depu 
the  rule  of  nature,  which  are  resalti  * 
lessness,  but  evidently  of  an  erroneoiK 
be  hoped  very  transient  fancy  in  regtr 
feet  of  a  colloquial  simplicity  in  poetic 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  EARTH. 

PRELUDE-CHORUS  OF  PLANETS. 

Habk  to  our  voices,  O  mother  of  nations ! 
Why  art  thou  dim  when  thy  sisters  are  radiant! 
Why  veil'st  thy  face  in  a  mantle  of  vspour. 
Gliding  obscure  through  the  depths  of  the  night  1 
Wake  from  thy  lethargy.    Hear^st  thou  our  music, 
Harmonious,  that  reaches  the  confines  of  space  1 
Join  in  our  chorus,  join  in  our  jubilee, 
Make  the  day  pine  with  thy  far-piercing  melody — 
Pine  that  his  kingdom  of  blue  sky  and  sunshine 
Never  re-echoes  such  marvellous  tones. 
No,  thou  art  silent,  O  mystical  sister, 
Silent  snd  proud  that  thou  bcar'st  on  thy  bosom 
The  wonderful  freight  of  the  God-lighted  soul. 
We  hear  thee,  we  hear  thee,  beneath  thy  thick 

mantle, 
The  wsr  of  the  winds  through  thy  leaf-laden  forests, 
And  round  aisles  of  thy  pillar'd  and  hill-piercing 
Caverns  sonorous ;  hear  the  dread  avalanche 
Torn  from  its  quivering  mountainous  summit, 
Rihbt'd  with  msssy  rocks,  crested  with  pine-trees. 
Thundering  enormous  upon  thy  fair  valleys ; 
Hear  the  dull  roar  of  thy  mist-spouting  cataracts; 
Hear  the  faint  plash  of  thy  salt,  seething  billows, 
liifting  their  heads  multitudinous,  or  shoreward 
Climbing  the  ciiiis  that  overhang  them  with  trem- 
bling. 
And  tossing  their  spray  in  exultant  defiance 
Over  the  weed-bearded  guardians  of  ocean. 
Sister,  we  listen ;  thy  strains  are  enlinking, 
Melodiously  blending  to  ravishmg  harmony ; 
Clouds  are  departing,  we  see  thee,  we  yearn  to  thee, 
Noblest  of  planets,  creation*s  full  glory  ! 
Bending  wc  hearken,  thou  mother  of  nations, 
Hark  to  the  sky-rending  voice  of  humanity. 

SONG  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Oh  vex  me  not,  ye  ever-burning  planets; 
Nor  sister  call  me,  ye  who  me  afflict 
I  am  unlike  ye :  ye  may  revelling  sing. 
Careless  and  joyful,  roaming  sunlit  ether. 
Urged  with  but  one  emotion,  chanting  still 
Through  lapsing  time  the  purpose  of  your  birth. 
Each  with  a  several  passion ;  but  to  nie 
Arc  mix'd  emotions,  vast  extremes  of  feeling — 
Now  verdant  in  the  fruitful  smile  of  Heaven, 
Now  waste  and  blacken'd  in  the  scowl  of  HelL 
Ye  know  me  not,  nor  can  ye  sympathize 
With  one  like  me,  for  wisdom  is  not  yours 
Ye  sing  for  joy ;  but  wisdom  slowly  comes 
From  the  close  whispers  of  o'erburden'd  pain. 
1  am  alone  in  all  the  universe ! 
To  me  is  pain ;  I  can  distinguish  sin ; 
But  ye  with  constant  though  unweeting  f;^aniQa 


Rain  good  or  ill,  and  smile  alike  at  bt 
Nor  understand  the  mystery  of  your 
To  me  is  wisdom — wisdom  bought « 
Ages  on  ages  past,  when  first  I  stray 
With  haughty  scorn  and  sel^reliant 
From  purity  and  God.  For  once,  hi 
God  spoke  me  face  to  &ce,  me  soulk 
From  joy  to  joy ;  yet  he  was  mystic 
Too  obvious  for  thought — I  knew  hi 
But  now,  through  sin,  I  understand 
The  heart  of  things — the  steep  deso 
And  the  high  pinnacles  of  heaven-li 
Bend  down,  ye  stars,  bend  from  your  t 
Ye  joyful  wanderers  of  ether  bright 
For  I,  soul-bearer  of  the  universe. 
Would  teach  your  ignorance  with  thi 
O  Mercury,  hot  planet,  burying  d< 
Thy  forehead  in  the  sunlight,  list  to 
I  groan  beneath  thy  influence.  Th< 
The  myriad  hands  of  Labour,  and  v 
Dost  mar  my  features ;  day  by  day  < 
Thy  steady  changes  on  mine  ancien 
Till  all  the  host  of  heaven  blank  wo 
Nor  know  the  firesh,  primeral-mould 
That  like  the  Aphrodite,  rose  from  c 
Smiling  through  dews  upon  the  first 
The  leaf-crown*d  mountain's  brows 

down 
Into  the  dusty  valley,  and  dost  still 
The  free,  wild  singing  of  the  cleavin 
To  murmurs  dying  lazily  within 
The  knotted  roots  of  pool-engender'^ 
That  sluggish  nod  above  the  slimy  d 
All  day  the  axe  I  hear  rending  thirou 
Moss-grown  and  reverend,  of  cluster* 
All  day  the  circling  scythe  sweeps  ofi 
The  ruddy  bloom  of  vain-aspiring  fie 
Clipping  to  stubbles  grim  the  vernal  I 
Thou  portionest  my  meadows,  and  dc 
Each  fruitful  slope  a  spot  for  sweatv  t 
Thou  tearest  up  my  bosom ;  far  withi 
My  golden  veins  the  grimed  miner's  ] 
Startles  the  babbling  echoes.     Ancier 
My  hardy  bones,  are  rent  with  nitrou 
To  rear  thy  marts,  to  bridge  the  leapi 
Or  to  usurp  the  ocean's  olden  right. 
That  selfish  trade  may  dry-shod  walk 
The  very  ocean,  grim,  implacable. 
Thou  loadest  with  the  white-wing*d  ti 

merce. 
Crossing,  like  wheeling  birds,  each  ot] 
Until  the  burden'd  giant,  restless  gnn 
Bounds  from  his  sleep,  and  in  the  sto« 
Nods  his  white  head,  while  splinter'd 
To  scattcr*d  fivgments  in  his  sullen  fi 
Mali^ant  star,  I  feel  thy  wicked  pon 
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busy  thought!  are  full  of  thee : 
I  the  loving  spirit  in  their  hearts, 
tp«  hast  placed  the  selfish  finger — 
know  each  other.    All  that  is, 
Ie88*d  my  teeming  hoeom  with, 
>arter*d ;  ay«  the  veiy  worth 
If  is  weigh'd  with  senseless  gold — 
lie  thee,  bright-brow'd  wanderer ! 
•r  of  the  sober  twilight, 
>Ianet,  ever  hanging 
tied  mists  that  welcome 
lorning,  or  at  evening 
trough  the  ruddy  banners 
uds  tliat  wave  a  parting, 
'  high  aerial  summits, 
zing  god  of  day — 
ee  I  raise  my  pean, 
iming  Venus !  kindler, 
jbom  hearts  of  mortals, 
e  surviving  passion 
iks  a  lost  existence 
dull  and  ruthless  present 
I  the  brightening  future, 
I,  I  see  thee  glancing — 
till  amid  the  twilight 
38  rolling  onward, 
to  heart-sick  mortals 
^f  thy  gracious  kingdom ; 
I  hand  of  power  shall  weaken, 
wronger  right  the  wronged, 
lure,  primeval  Eden 
n  o'erspread  with  blossoms 
1  and  shady  valley. 
c>e  my  piny  mountains 
ft  their  rustling  branches, 
ee  my  opening  flowerets 
ligh  their  luscious  odours, 
ee  my  leaping  fountains 
rough  their  misty  breathings, 
)ass  of  solemn  ocean 
x'ordant  in  the  chorus, 
side  is  thy  altar, 
;  up  its  holy  incense ; 
ted  pair  oi  mortals, 
inkM,  are  priest  and  priestess, 
o  thee  full  libations 
ir  overbrimming  spirits, 
loud-resounding  cymbals, 
rosy  torch  of  Hymen ; 
white-rol)ed  youths  and  maideni 
»ft  the  votive  myrtle ! 
choral  hymn  to  Venus — 
ed  Venus,  ever  youthful, 
j-ue  hearts  bestowing 
new  that  never  pall ! 
link  'tween  man  and  Heaven, 
irtuc,  life  of  goodness, 
light  in  pain  and  sorrow, 
to  the  struggling  voyager 
on  life's  relentless  billows, 
ird  of  trampled  sainthood, 
from  the  throne  Eternal 
ope  to  sinful  mankind — 
ng  the  mists  of  morning, 
ng  the  clouds  of  evening. 


While  the  years  drive  ever  onward. 
Hang  thy  crescent  lamp  of  promise, 
Venus,  blazing  star  of  Love ! 

0  Mars,  wide  heaven  is  shuddering  'neath  the  stride 
Of  thy  mail'd  foot,  most  terrible  of  planets ; 

1  see  thee  struggling  with  thy  brazen  front 
To  look  a  glory  from  amid  the  crust 

Of  guilty  blood  that  dims  thy  haughty  face : 
The  curse  of  crime  is  on  thee« — Look,  behold ! 

See  where  thy  frenzied  votaries  march ; 
Hark  to  the  brazen  blare  of  the  bugle, 
Hark  to  the  rattling  clatter  of  the  drums. 
The  measured  tread  of  the  steel-clad  footmen ! 
Hark  to  the  labouring  horses*  breath, 
Painfully  tugging  the  harness'd  cannon ; 
The  shrill,  sharp  clank  of  the  warriors'  swords, 
As  their  chargers  bound  when  the  trumpets  sound 
Their  alaruma  through  the  echoing  mountains ! 
See  the  flashing  of  pennons  and  scarfs. 
Shaming  the  gorgeous  blazon  of  evening. 
Rising  and  falling  mid  snowy  plumes 
That  dance  like  foam  on  the  crested  billows  ? 
Bright  is  the  glitter  of  bumish'd  steel, 
Stirring  the  clamour  of  martial  music ; 
The  clank  of  arms  has  a  witchery 
That  wakes  the  blood  in  a  youthful  bosom ; 
And  who  could  tell  from  this  pleasant  show. 
That  flaunto  in  the  sun  like  a  May-day  festal. 
For  what  horrid  rites  are  the  silken  flags. 
For  what  horrid  use  are  the  gleaming  sabres, 
What  change  shall  mar,  when  the  battles  join, 
This  marshali'd  pageant  of  shallow  glory  1 
For  then  the  gilded  flags  shall  be  rent, 
The  sabres  rust  with  the  blood  of  foemen. 
And  the  courteous  knight  shall  howl  like  a  wolf. 
When  he  scents  the  gory  steam  of  battle. 

The  orphan's  curse  is  on  thee,  and  the  tears 
Of  widow'd  matrons  plead  a  fearful  cause. 
Each  thing  my  bosom  bears,  that  thou  hast  touch'd, 
Is  loud  against  thee.     Flowers  and  trampled  grassy 
And  the  long  line  of  waste  and  barren  fields, 
Erewhile  o'erflowing  with  a  sea  of  sweets. 
Look  up  all  helpless  to  the  pitying  lioavens. 
Showing  thy  bloody  footprints  in  their  wounds, 
A  nd  shrieking  through  their  gaunt  and  leafless  trees^ 
That  stand  with  imprecating  arms  outspread — 
They  fiercely  curse  thee  with  their  desolation ; 
Each  cheerless  hearthstone  in  the  home  of  man. 
Where  Ruin  grins,  and  rubs  his  bony  palms. 
Demands  its  lost  possessor.     Thou  hast  hurl'd 
Man's  placid  reason  from  its  rightful  throne, 
And  in  its  place  rear'd  savage  force,  to  clip 
Debate  and  doubt  with  murder.    Therefore,  Max% 
I  sicken  in  thy  angry  glance,  and  loathe 
The  dull  red  glitter  of  thy  bloody  spear ! 

I  know  thy  look,  majestic  Jupiter ! 
I  see  thee  moving  mid  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Girt  with  thy  train  of  ministering  satellites. 
Proud  planet,  I  confess  thy  influence  : 
My  heart  grows  big  with  gazing  in  thy  face ; 
Unwonted  power  pervades  my  eager  frame ; 
My  bulk  aspiring  towers  above  itself, 
And  restless  pants  to  rush  on  acts  sublime, 
At  which  the  wdukTui^  %^ax%  tsa;;^  %\»xA 
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And  the  whole  uniTene  from  end  to  end. 

Conscious  of  me,  should  tremble  to  its  core ! 

Spirit  heroical,  imperioas  passion, 

That  sharply  sets  the  pliant  face  of  youth, 

That  blinds  the  shrinking  eyes  of  pallid  fear. 

And  plants  the  lion's  heart  in  modest  breasts — 

I  know  that  thou  hast  led,  with  regal  port, 

The  potent  spirits  of  humanity 

Before  the  van  of  niggard  Time,  and  borne, 

With  strides  gigantic,  man's  advancing  race 

From  power  to  power ;  till,  like  a  host  of  gocls. 

They  mock  my  elements,  and  drag  the  secrets 

Of  my  mysterious  forces  up  to  light. 

Giving  them  bounds  determinate  and  strait. 

And  of  their  natures,  multiform  and  huge. 

Talking  to  children  in  familiar  way. 

The  hero*s  sword,  the  poet's  golden  string. 

The  tome-illuming  taper  of  the  sage, 

Flash  'ncath  thy  influence ;  f^om  thee  alone, 

Ambiiious  planet,  comes  the  marvellous  power 

That  in  a  cherub's  glowing  form  can  veil 

A  heart  as  cold  as  Iceland,  and  exalt 

To  deity  the  demon  Selfishness. 

0  planet  mingle  with  thy  chilling  rays, 
That  stream  inspiring  to  the  hero's  soul, 
One  l>eam  of  love  for  vast  humanity, 
And  thou  art  godlike.    Must  it  ever  be. 
That  brightest  flowers  of  action  and  idea 
Spring  from  the  same  dark  soil  of  selfish  lust ! 
Must  man  receive  the  calculated  gifts 

Of  shrewd  Ambition's  self-exalting  hand, 
And  blindly  glorify  an  act  at  which 
The  host  of  heaven  grow  red  with  thoughtful  shamel 
Shall  Knowledge  hasten  with  her  sunny  face, 
And  weeping  Virtue  lag  upon  the  path  ? 
Shall  man  exultant  boast  advance  of  power, 
Nor  sec  arise,  at  every  onward  stride, 
New  forms  of  sin  to  shadow  every  truth  1 
Roll  on,  roll  on,  in  self-supported  pride, 
Prodigious  influence  of  the  hero's  soul ; 

1  feel  thy  strength,  and  tremble  in  thy  glare ! 

O  many-riijgSd  Saturn,  turn  away 
The  chilling  terrors  of  thy  baleful  glance ! 
Thy  gloomy  look  is  piercing  to  my  heart — 
I  wither  'neath  thy  power !     My  springs  dry  up, 
And  shrink  in  horror  to  their  rocky  beds ; 
The  brooks  that  whisper'd  to  the  lily-bells 
All  day  the  glory  of  their  mountain  homes. 
And  kiss'd  the  dimples  of  the  wanton  rose. 
At  the  deed  blushing  to  their  pebbly  strands. 
Cease  their  sweet  merriment,  and  glide  afiraid 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  twisted  sedge. 
The  opening  bud  shrinks  back  upon  its  shell, 
As  if  the  North  had  pufTd  his  frozen  breath 
Full  in  its  face.  •  The  billowing  grain  and  grassy 
Rippling  with  windy  furrows,  stand  becalm'd ; 
Nor  'mong  their  roots,  nor  in  their  tiny  veins^ 
Bestirs  the  fruitful  sap.    The  very  trees, 
Broad,  hardy  sons  of  crags  and  sterile  plains, 
I'hat  roar'd  defiknce  to  the  Winter's  shout, 
A  nd  battled  sternly  through  his  cutting  sleet. 
Droop  in  their  myriad  leaves ;  while  nightly  biids. 
That  piped  their  shrilling  treble  to  the  moon. 
Hang  silent  from  the  boughs,  and  peer  around, 


Awed  by  mysterioDt  sympatfiy.  Pron 
From  thee,  dull  planet,  comes  this  led 
That  numbs  in  mid  career  meek  Natu 
And  stills  the  prattle  of  her  plumed  tr 
O  icy  Saturn,  proud  in  ig;ncniioe. 
Father  of  sloth,  dark,  deadening  influ' 
That  dims  the  eye  to  all  that^s  beaotii 
And  twists  the  haughty  Kp  with  kiltiD 
For  love  and  holiness — from  thee  alon 
Springs  the  cold,  crushing  power  that  p 
The  infinite  in  man.  From  thee,  dull 
The  cautious  fear  that  checks  the  gloi 
With  sympathetic  love  world-wide  o'e 
And  sends  it  panting  back  upon  itself 
To  murmur  in  its  narrow  hermitage. 
The  boldest  hero  staggers  in  thy  frowi 
And  drops  his  balf-fbnn*d  projects  all  i 
The  poet  shrinks  before  thy  phantom  j 
Ere  the  first  echo  greets  his  timid  song 
The  startled  sage  amid  the  embers  hur 
The  gather'd  wisdom  of  a  fruitful  life^ 
Oh,  who  may  know  from  what  bright  j 
The  mounting  soul  might  look  on  com 
Had  all  the  marvellous  thoughts  of  gei 
Blasted  to  nothingness  by  thy  cold  sne 
Burst  through  the  bud  and  hlossom'd  i 
Benumbing  planet,  on  our  system's  ski 
Whiri  from  thy  sphere,  and  round  aome 
Within  whose  light  no  souls  their  ordc 
Circle  and  frown  amid  thy  fitnen  belts 
For  I  am  sick  of  thee,  and  stately  mar 
Shrinks  to  a  pigmy  in  thy  fearful  stare 

PINA.LK-CHORUS  OF  STARS. 

Heir  of  Eternity,  mother  of  souls, 
Let  not  thy  knowledge  betray  thee  to  I 
Knowledge  is  proud,  self^fficient,  am 
Trusting,  unguided,  its  steps  in  the  da 
Thine  is  the  learning  that  mankind  nu 
Glean'd  in  the  pathway  between  joy  a 
Ours  is  the  wisdom  that  hallows  the  cl 
Fresh  from  the  touch  of  his  awful  Ore 
Dropp'd,  like  a  star,  on  thy  shadowy  n 
Falling  in  splendour,  but  faUing  to  darl 
Ours  is  the  simple  religion  of  frdth. 
The  wisdom  of  trust  in  God  who  o*«i 
lliine  is  the  complex  misgivings  of  :th< 
Wrested  to  form  by  imperious  Reason. 
We  are  forever  pursuing  the  light — 
Thou  art  forever  astray  in  the  darknesi 
Knowledge  is  restless,  imperfect,  and  st 
Faith  is  serene,  and  completed,  and  J03 
Chide  not  the  planets  that  rule  o'er  thy 
They  are  Groo's  creatures ;  nor,  proud  in  1 
Vaunt  that  thou  knowest  his  coimsels  1 
Boaster,  though  sitting  in  midst  of  the 
Thou  couldst  not  fiithom  the  least  of  hit 
Bow  in  humility,  bow  thy  piood  foieb« 
Circle  thy  form  in  a  mantle  of  douds. 
Hide  from  the  glittering  cohorts  of  even 
Wheeling  in  purity,  singing  in  chonis; 
Howl  in  the  depths  of  thy  lone^  banen  n 
Restlessly  moan  on  the  deserts  of  ocean 
Wail  o'er  thy  fiUl  in  the  desolate  §on^ 
Lost  star  of  paradise,  stnying  alone! 
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.AD  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

*e  was  here,  the  ice  wai  there, 

w  was  all  aroond.'*— OouuDai. 

THER  sail  you.  Sir  John  FbanklihI 
a  whaler  in  Baffin*s  Bay. 
w  if  between  the  land  and  the  pole 
r  find  a  broad  sea-way. 

5  you  back.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
)u  would  live  and  thrive; 
A-een  the  land  and  the  frozen  pole 
I  an  may  sail  alive. 

lily  laughed  the  stout  Sir  John, 
spoke  unto  his  men : 
ngland  is  wrong,  if  he  is  right; 
off  to  westward  then, 
her  sail  you,  brave  Englishman  1 
1  the  little  Esquimaux, 
n  your  land  and  the  polar  star 
oodly  vessels  go. 

own,  if  you  would  journey  there, 
little  Indian  said; 
ange  your  cloth  for  fur  clothing, 
vessel  for  a  sled. 

itly  laughed  the  stout  Sir  John, 
the  crew  laughed  with  him  too:  — 
'  to  change  from  ship  to  sled, 
n,  were  something  new ! 

ugh  the  long,  long  polar  day, 
iressels  westward  sped; 
lerever  the  sail  of  Sir  John  was  blown, 
ce  gave  way  and  fied. 

ay  with  many  a  hollow  groan, 
with  many  a  surly  roar, 
nurmured  and  threatened  on  eveiy  side; 
closed  where  he  sailed  before. 

e  ye  not,  my  merry  men, 
)road  and  open  sea  ? 
.  ye  what  the  whaler  said, 
)f  the  little  Indian's  sled ! 
:rew  laughed  out  in  glee. 

N,  Sir  John,  *t  is  bitter  cold, 
icud  drives  on  the  breeze, 
comes  looming  from  the  north, 
rery  sunbeams  freeze. 

lummcr  goes,  dark  winter  comes— 
lannot  rule  the  year ; 
g  e'er  summer's  sun  goes  down, 
i>nder  sea  we  '11  steer. 

pping  icebergs  dipped  and  rose, 
loundered  down  the  gale; 
ps  were  staid,  the  yards  were  manned, 
furled  the  useless  sail. 

amer  's  gone,  the  winter 's  come, 
ail  not  on  yonder  sea : 
il  we  not,  Sir  John  Franklin  t 
mt  man  was  he. 

amer  goes,  the  winter  comes— 
annot  rule  the  year : 
we  cannot  rule  the  ways, 
»hn,  wherein  we'd  steer. 


llie  cruel  ice  came  floating  on, 

And  closed  beneath  the  lee. 
Till  the  thickening  waters  dashed  no  more; 
'T  was  ice  around,  behind,  before  — 

My  God  !  there  is  no  sea ! 

What  think  yon  of  the  whaler  now? 

What  of  the  Esquimaux  ? 
A  sled  were  better  than  a  ship. 

To  cruise  through  ice  and  snow. 

Down  sank  the  baleful  crimson  sun. 

The  northern  light  came  out, 
And  glared  upon  the  ice-bound  ships. 

And  shook  its  spears  about. 

The  snow  came  down,  storm  breeding  storm, 

And  on  the  decks  was  laid: 
Till  the  weary  sailor,  sick  at  heart. 

Sank  down  beside  his  spade. 

Sir  John,  the  night  is  black  and  long. 

The  hissing  wind  is  bleak. 
The  hard,  green  ice  is  strong  as  death : — 

I  prithee,  Captain,  speak !        .   .. 

The  night  is  neither  bright  nor  short. 

The  singing  breeze  is  cold, 
The  ice  is  not  so  strong  as  hope — 

The  heart  of  man  is  bold ! 

What  hope  can  scale  this  icy  wall. 

High  o'er  the  main  flag-staff! 
Above  the  ridges  the  wolf  and  bear 
Look  down  with  a  patient,  settled  stare. 

Look  down  on  us  and  laugh. 

The  summer  went,  the  winter  came— 

We  could  not  rule  the  year; 
But  summer  will  melt  the  ice  again. 
And  open  a  path  to  the  sunny  main. 

Whereon  our  ships  shall  steer. 

The  winter  went,  the  summer  went. 

The  winter  came  around: 
But  the  hard  green  ice  was  strong  as  death, 
And  the  voice  of  hope  sank  to  a  breath. 

Yet  caught  at  every  sound. 

Hark!  heard  ye  not  the  noise  of  guns? 

And  there,  and  there,  again  ? 
'T  is  some  uneasy  iceberg's  roar, 

AA  he  turns  in  the  frozen  main. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Esquimaux 

Across  the  ice-fields  steal : 
God  give  them  grace  for  their  charity ! 

Ye  pray  for  the  silly  seaL 

Sir  John,  where  are  the  English  fields. 
And  where  are  the  English  trees, 

And  where  are  the  little  English  flowers 
That  open  in  the  breeze  ? 

Bo  still,  be  still,  my  brave  sailors ! 

You  shall  see  the  fields  again, 
And  smell  the  scent  of  the  opening  flowers. 

The  grass  and  the  waving  grain. 

Oh !  when  shall  I  see  my  orphan  child  ! 

My  Mary  waits  for  me. 
Oh !  when  shall  I  see  my  old  mother. 

And  pray  at  hsi  tl«aLV!^2m%\xA«^ 
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Be  fltin,  be  still,  my  breve  sailors ! 

Thiok  not  such  thoaghu  again. 
Bat  a  tear  fnne  slowly  on  his  check; 

He  thought V  Lady  Jaxk. 

Ah!  bitter,  bitter  grows  the  cold. 
The  ice  grows  more  and  more ; 

More  settled  sUre  the  wolf  and  bear. 
More  patient  than  before. 

Oh !  think  you,  good  Sir  JoHS  Frakkus, 

We  *U  ever  see  the  land  1 
T  was  cruel  to  send  us  here  to  starve. 

Without  a  helping  hand. 

T  was  cruel,  Sir  Johx,  to  send  us  here. 

So  fair  from  help  or  home. 
To  starve  and  freeze  on  this  lonely  sea: 
I  ween,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 

Would  rather  send  than  come. 

Oh !  whether  we  starve  to  death  alone, 

Or  sail  to  our  own  country. 
We  have  done  what  man  has  never  done — 
The  truth  is  founded,  the  secret  won — 

We  passed  the  Northern  Sea ! 


ODE  TO  ENGLAND. 


Oh,  days  of  shame !  oh,  days  of  wo ! 
Of  helpless  shame,  of  helpless  wo ! 

The  times  reveal  thy  naked iieM, 

Thy  utter  weakness,  deep  distress. 

There  is  no  help  in  all  the  land ; 

Thy  eyes  may  wander  lo  and  fro, 

Vet  find  no  succour.     Every  band 

Has  weighed  the  guinea,  poised  the  gold, 
ChalTered  and  bargained,  bought  and  told. 
Until  the  sinews,  framed  for  war. 
Can  grasp  the  sword  and  shield  no  more. 

Their  trembling  palms  are  stretched  to  thee; 
Purses  are  olTered,  heaping  hoards — 

The  plunder  of  the  land  and  sea — 

Are  profTercd,  all  too  eagerly, 

But  thou  must  look  abroad  for  sworda. 

These  are  the  gods  ye^  trusted  in ; 
For  these  ye  crept  from  sin  to  sin; 

Made  honor  cheap,  made  station  dear, 
Made  wealth  a  lord,  made  truth  a  drudge, 
Made  venal  interest  the  sole  judge 

Of  principles  as  high  and  clear 
As  heaven  itself. 
With  glittering  pelf 
Ye  gilt  the  coward,  knave,  and  fool, 
Meted  the  earth  out  with  a  rule 
Of  gold,  weighed  nations  in  your  golden  scales, 

And  surely  this  law  never  fails — 
What  else  may  change,  this  law  stands  fast — 

"  The  golden  standard  is  the  thing 

To  which  the  beggar,  lord  and  king, 
And  all  that's  earthly,  come  at  last," 
O  mighty  gods !  O  noble  trust ! 

They  arc  your  all ;  ye  cannot  look 

Back  to  the  faith  ye  once  forsook ; 
The  past  is  dry  and  worthless  dust ; 

Gold,  gold  is  all !     Ye  cannot  fill 


Your  braiiM  with  legends  Tagoe  aa 
Hang  ap  your  arms  amidet  their  rust : 
These  are  the  goda  ye  trasted  in; 
They  can  deiiver  joa  and  will ! 

Oh,  bitter  waking !   mocking  dream ! 
The  gilt  has  worn  awaj. 
The  idols  are  but  day. 

Their  pride  is  overthrown,  their  glories  oo 
The  land  is  full  of  fear. 
Men  pale  at  what  they  hear. 

The  widowed  matrons  sob,  the  orphan' 
ren  cry. 

There's  desolation  every  where,  there's 
comfort  nigh ! 
The  nations  stands  agaze. 
In  dubious  amaze. 
To  see  Britannia's  threatening  form. 

That  loomed  gigantic  'mid  the  splendid  1 
Through  which  they  saw  her  tower- 
As,  at  the  morning  hour. 

The  spectral  figure  strides  across  her  mist 
Shrink  to  a  pigmy  when  the  storm 
Rends  the  delusive  cloud. 
And  shows  her  weak  and  bowed, 

A  feeble  crone  that  hides  for  shelter  from 

O  mother  of  our  race !  can  nothing  breai 
This  leaden  apathy  of  thine? 
Think  of  the  long  and  glorious  line 
Of  heroes,  who  beside  the  Stygian  lake 
Hearken  for  news  from  thee ! 
Apart  their  forms  I  see. 
With  muffled  heads  and  tristful  fiices  bov 
Heads  once  so  high,  faces  so  calm  and  pn 
The  Norman  fire  bums  low 
In  Willi AM*8  haughty  heart; 
The  mirth  hss  passed  away 
From  C(£ur  de  Lion*s  ample  brow ; 
In  sorrowful  dismay 
The  warlike  Edwards  and  the  Hexries  i 

Stung  with  a  shameful  smart ; 
While  the  eighth  Harrt,  with  his  dose-d 

hand. 
Smothers  the  passion  in  his  ireful  soul ; 

Or  his  fierce  eye4>alls  roll 
Where  his  bold  daughter  beats  her  sharp  f<: 

And  gnaws  her  quivering  lip. 
While  the  stern,  crownless  king  who  stroi 

tween 
Father  and  son,  and  put  them  both  aside, 
With  straight  terrific  glare. 
As  a  lion  from  his  lair. 
Asks  with  his  eyes  such  questions  keen 
As  his  crowned  brothers  neither  dare 
To  answer  or  abide. 
How  shall  he  make  reply. 
The  shadow  that  draws  nigh. 
The  latest  comer,  the  great  Duke, 

Whose  patient  valour,  blow  by  blow, 
W^rought  at  a  Titan's  overthrow. 
And  gave  his  pride  its  first  and  last  rebuke? 
What  shall  he  say  when  this  heroic  band 
Catch  at  his  welcome  hand. 
And  trembling,  half  in  fear. 
Half  in  their  eagerness  to  hear, 
«  What  of  our  Engiand!*'  ask 
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Ah !  shameful,  flhameful  task ! 
To  tell  to  Muls  like  theae 
Of  her  languid  golden  eaae, 

Of  her  tame  dull  history ! 

How  she  frowns  upon  the  free, 

How  she  ogles  tyranny ; 

How  with  despots  she  coquets; 

How  she  swears  and  then  forgets : 

How  she  plays  at  fast  and  loose 

With  right  and  gross  abuse ; 

How  she  fawns  upon  her  foes; 

And  lowers  upon  her  friends; 

Growing  weaker,  day  by  day, 

In  her  mean  and  crooked  way, 

Piling  woes  upon  her  woes, 

As'  tottering  she  goes 

Down  the  path  where  falsehood  ends. 
rthinks  I  see  the  awful  brow 

Of  Cromwell  wrinkle  at  the  tale  forlorn, 
i  the  hot  flushes  on  his  forehead  glow, 

Hear  his  low  growl  of  scorn ! 
tiiis  the  realm  these  souls  bequeathed  to  yoa, 

That  with  all  its  many  faults, 

Its  hasty  strides  and  tardy  halts. 
To  the  truth  was  ever  true  1 

Oh !  shame  not  the  noble  dead, 

Who  through  storm  and  slaughter  led, 

"With  toil  and  care  and  pain, 

Winning  glory,  grain  by  g^in, 

Till  no  land  that  history  knows 
ith  such  unutterable  splendor  glows! 

Awake !  the  spirit  yet  survives 

To  baffle  &te  and  conquer  foes  ! 
If  not  among  your  lords  it  lives, 
Your  chartered  governors,  if  they 
Have  not  the  power  to  lead,  away. 

Away  with  lords !  and  give  the  men 
Whom  nature  gives  the  right  to  sway» 
Who  love  their  country  with  a  fire 
Tnat,  for  her  darkness  burns  the  higher — 

Give  these  the  rule !  Abase  your  ken. 
Look  downward  to  your  heart  for  those 
In  whom  your  ancient  life-blood  flows, 

And  let  their  souls  aspire! 
Somewhere,  I  trust  in  God,  remain, 
UnUinted  by  the  golden  stain, 

Men  worthy  of  an  English  sire; 
Bold  men  who  dare,  in  wrong's  despite. 
Speak  truth,  and  strike  a  blow  for  right ; 
Men  who  have  ever  but  their  trust, 
Neither  in  rank  nor  gold, 
IVor  aught  that's  bought  and  sold, 
But  in  high  aims,  and  God  the  just! 
Seek  through  the  land. 
On  every  hand, 
Rear  up  the  strong,  the  feeble  lop; 
Laugh  at  the  star  and  civic  fur, 

The  blazoned  shield  and  gartered  knee — 
The  gewgaws  of  man's  infancy; 

And  if  the  search  be  vain. 
Give  it  not  o'er  too  suddenly  — 
I  swear  the  soul  still  lives  in  thee!—* 
Down  to  the  lowest  atoms  drop, 
Down  to  the  very  dregs,  and  stir 
18^5.         The  People  to  the  top! 


LIDA. 


Lid  A,  lady  of  the  land. 

Called  by  men  **  the  blue-eyed  wonder," 
Hath  a  lily  forehead  fanned 

By  locks  the  sunlight  glitters  under. 
She  hath  all  that's  scattered  round, 

Through  a  race  of  winning  creatures, 
All — except  the  beauty  found 

By  Johnny  Gordon  in  my  features. 

LiDA,  lady  of  the  land. 

Hath  full  many  goodly  houses ; 
Fields  and  parks,  on  every  hand, 

Where  your  foot  the  roebuck  rouses ; 
She  hath  orchards,  garden-pioU, 

Valleys  deep  and  mountains  swelling. 
All  —  except  yon  nest  of  cots, 

JoHNNT  Gokdon's  humble  dwelling. 

LiDA,  lady  of  the  land. 

Hath  treasures,  more  than  she  remembers, 
Heaps  of  dusty  gems  that  stand 

Like  living  coals  among  the  embers : 
She  hath  gold  whose  touch  would  bring 

A  lordship  to  a  lowly  peasant ; 
All — except  this  little  ring, 

Johnny  Gordon's  humble  present 

LiDA,  lady  of  the  land, 

Hath  a  crowd  of  gallant  suitors ; 
Squires  who  fl^  at  her  command. 

Knights  her  slightest  motion  tutors: 
She  hath  barons  kneeling  mute. 

To  hear  the  fortune  of  their  proffers ; 
All— except  the  honest  suit 

Johnny  Gordon  humbly  offers. 

LiDA,  lady  of  the  land. 

Keep  your  wondrous  charms  untroubled, 
May  your  wide  domain  expand, 

May  your  gems  and  gold  be  doubled ! 
Keep  your  lords  on  bended  knee  I 

Take  all  earth,  and  leave  us  lonely. 
All — except  you  take  from  me 

Humble  Johnny  Gordon  only ! 


SONNET. 

Not  when  the  buxom  form  which  nature  wears 
Is  pregnant  with  the  lusty  warmth  of  spring; 

Nor  when  hot  summer,  sunk  with  what  she 
bears, 
Lies  panting  in  her  flowery  offering; 

Nor  yet  when  dusty  Autumn  sadly  fares 

In  tattered  garb,  through  which  the  shrewd 
winds  sing, 

To  bear  her  treasures  to  the  gpriping  snares 
Hard  Winter  set  for  the  poor  bankrupt  thing* 

Not  even  when  winter,  heir  of  all  the  year,. 
Deals,  like  a  miser,  round  his  niggard  board 
The  brimming  plenty  of  his  luscious  hoard ; 

No,  not  in  nature,  change  she  howsoe'er, 
Can  I  find  perfect  type  or  worthy  peer 
Of  the  fair  maid  in  whom  my  heart  is  stored. 


JOHN  R.   THOMPSON. 
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rary Messenger*'  magazine,  which  ht 
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EXTRACT  FROM  «THE  GREEK  SLAVE." 

It  is  not  that  the  sculptor's  patient  toil 
Gives  sweet  expression  to  the  poet's  dream  — 
It  is  not  that  the  cold  and  rigid  stone 
Is  taught  to  mock  the  human  face  divine  — 
That  silently  we  stand  before  her  form 
And  feel  as  in  a  holy  presence  there. 
But  in  those  fair,  caim  lineaments  of  hers, 
All  pure  and  passionless,  we  catch  the  glow 
The  bright  intelligence  of  soul  infused, 
And  tender  memories  of  gentle  things, 
And  sorrowing  innocence  and  hopeful  trust  .... 

In  some  secluded  vale  of  A  ready, 
In  playful  gambols  o'er  its  sunny  slopes, 
Had  nature  led  her  childish  feet  to  stray; 
Or  she  had  watched  the  blue  Egean  wave 
Dash  on  the  sands  of  '<  sea-born  Salamis ;" 
Or,  in  her  infant  sports,  had  sank  to  sleep, 
Beneath  the  wasting  shadow  of  that  porch, 
Whose  sculptured  gods,  upon  its  crumbling  front, 
Reveal  the  glories  of  a  bygone  age. 
There,  watered  by  affection's  richest  dews 
This  lovely  floweret,  day  by  day  grew  up 

In  beauty  and  in  fragrance 

Now,  a  slave. 
Fettered  and  friendless  in  the  market-place 
Of  that  imperial  city  of  the  east. 
Whose  thousand  minarets  at  eve  resound 
With  the  muezzin's  sunset  call  to  prayer. 
She  stands  exposed  to  the  unhallowed  gaze 
And  the  rude  jests  of  every  passer-by. 
There  in  her  loveliness,  disrobed,  for  sale, 
Girt  with  no  vesture  save  her  purity, 
A  ray  of  placid  resignation  beams 
In  every  line  of  her  sweet  countenance, 
And  on  the  lip  a  half-disdainful  curl 
Proclaims  the  helpless  victim  in  her  chains 
Victorious  in  a  maiden's  modesty ! 
There  does  the  poor  dejected  slave  display 
A  mien  the  fabled  goddess  could  not  wear, 
A  look  and  gesture  that  might  well  beseem 
Some  seraph  from  that  bright  meridian  shore, 
Where  walk  the  angels  of  the  Christian's  creed.  —. 
6M 


Sweet  visions  cheer'd  the  sculptor'slooi 
And  glorious  images  of  heavenly  mould 
Came  trooping  at  his  call,  as  blow  bjb 
The  marble  yielded  to  his  consunt  tdl. 
And  when  he  gave  his  last  informing  tc 
And  raised  the  chisel  from  that  radiant 
And  gazed  upon  the  work  of  his  own  1 
So  cunningly  struck  out  from  shapelesi 
His  eye  dilated  with  a  conscious  joy, 
That  patient  effort  with  enduring  life 
Had  clothed  his  beauteous  and  majeeti 
Such  are  thy  triumphs,  genius !  such  i 
As  far  outweigh  all  perishable  gifts, 
IngoU  of  silver  and  barbaric  gold 
And  ail  the  trophies  of  tiaraed  pride. 


TO  MISS  AMELIE  LOUISE  I 

OH  uza  DKPAaruai  roa  nuvci. 


Ladt  !  that  bark  will  be  more  richly  1 

That  bears  thee  proudly  on  to  forei 
Than  argosies  of  which  old  poeu  prat 

With  Colchian  fleece  or  with  Peru 
And  should  the  prayers  of  friendship  pro 

That  trusting  hearts  now  oflfer  up  ft 
'T  will  ride  the  crested  wave  with  bra^ 

Than  ever  pinnace  on  the  Pontic  si 
The  sunny  land  thou  seekett  o'er  the 

May  boast  indeed  the  honors  of  thj 
And  they  may  keep  a  vigil  round  thy 

Whom  thou  dost  love  most  dearly  i 
Yet,  shall  there  not  remain  with  thee 

Some  lingering  thought  of  happy  6 
Fonder  and  fairer  than  the  dreams  ely 

Wherein  thy  future's  radiant  hues  i 
The  high  and  great  shall  render  thee  « 

In  halls  bedecked  with  tapestries  of 
And  mansions  shall  be  brighter  for  thj 

Where  swept  the  stately  Mkdicis  c 
Still  amid  the  pomp  of  all  this  courtly 

I  cannot  think  that  thou  wilt  all  fori 
The  pleasing  fantasies  that  thickly  dm 

Around  the  walls  of  the  old  [ 
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CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 


(B«ra«  18M.] 


athor  of  **  Meister  Karl's  Sketch  Book" 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  fifteenth  of  Aa- 
4.  He  is  descended,  according  to  the 
ogical  Register,"  from  the  same  family 
English  antiquary,  John  Leland,  who 
he  time  of  the  eighth  Henrt,  and  his 
srican  ancestor  was  Henrt  Leland,  who 
Sherburne,  Massachusetts,  in  1680.  Ho 
uated  at  Princeton  College,  in  1846,  and 
:  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  some  time  at 
*rsities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris, 
special  attention  to  modern  languages, 
,  history,  and  philosophy,  under  Gervi- 
lERSCu,  SCHLOSSER,  and  other  teachere. 
ELAND  in  1846  became  a  contributor  to 
ckerbocker"  magazine,  in  which  he  has 
ilished  a  great  number  of  articles;  and  he 
en  much  for  other  periodicals,  chiefly  on 
f  foreign  literature  and  art.  His  <*  Sketch 
Me  Meister  Karl,"  first  given  to  the 
rough  the  pages  of  the  **  Knickerbocker," 
aordinary  production,  full  of  natural  sen- 
rit,  amiable  humor,  incidents  of  foreign 
scription,  moralizing,  original  poetry,  odd 
and  curious  learning,  all  combined  so  as  to 
flectively  the  author's  information,  viva- 
independence,  and  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
t  of  the  most  catholic  temper  and  ambi- 
>  thinks  it  worth  his  while  occasionally  to 
in  studies  from  nature  as  well  as  from 


books,  and  enjoys  a  life  of  action  quite  as  well  as 
one  of  speculation. 

His  "Poetry  and  mystery  of  Dreams"  is  the 
only  work  in  English  in  which  are  collected  the 
displays  of  feeling  and  opinion  that  the  ingenious 
and  learned  in  various  ages  have  made  respecting 
the  activity  of  the  mind  during  sleep.  In  its  pre- 
paration he  carefully  examined  the  writings  of 

ArTIMIDORUS,    AbTRAMPSTCHIUS,    NiClPUORDS 

of  Constantinople,  and  Achmbt,  the  Arabian,  as 
well  as  the  authors  of  modern  Europe  who  have 
treated  systematically  or  incidentally  of  oneirology 
or  the  related  mental  phenomena.  His  last  book« 
"  Pictures  of  Travel,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  Henrt  Hiinb,  is  an  admirable  rendering  of 
that  great  wit's  «  Reisebilder,"  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  original  is  given  with  a  point  and  elegance 
rarely  equalled  in  English  versions  of  German  poe- 
try, while  the  whole  is  singularly  literal  and  exact. 
Mr.  Leland's  poems  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 
peculiar  view  of  satirical  humor.  He  has  an  in- 
vincible dislike  of  the  sickly  extravagances  of  small 
sentimentalists,  and  the  absurd  assumptions  of 
small  philanthropists.  He  is  not  altogether  in- 
credulous of  progress,  but  does  not  look  for  it  from 
that  boastful  independence,  characterizing  the  new 
generation,  which  rejects  the  authority  and  derides 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  He  is  of  that  healthy  in- 
tellectual constitution  which  promises  in  every  de- 
partment the  best  fruits  to  his  industry. 


THELEME.' 

e  night  on  a  palace  step, 

ped  up  in  a  mantle  thin ; 

ized  with  a  smile  on  the  world  without, 

a  growl  at  my  world  within, 

ard  the  merry  voices  ring 

)rdly  companie, 

ight  to  myself  I  began  to  sing 

there  that  I  ought  to  be." 

1 1  gazed  through  a  lattice  raised 
1  smiled  from  the  old  gray  wall, 
glance  went  in,  with  the  evening  breeze, 
an  o'er  the  revellers  all ;  [mirth, 

lid,  **  If  they  saw  me,  't  would  cool  their 
ore  than  this  wild  breeze  free, 
errier  party  was  ne'er  on  earth, 
jnong  them  I  fain  would  be." 

rou  think,'  flsld  the  monk,  'that  I  bare  done  you 
e,  give  me  leave  to  found  en  abbey  after  my  own 
be  notton  pleaned  Oakoantda  very  well,  who 
I  oflbred  bim  all  the  country  of  Tbelem6.'*— Ba- 
ok  I.  c  If  IL 


And  oh !  but  they  all  were  beautiful, 

Fairer  than  fairy-dreams, 
And  their  words  were  sweet  as  the  wind  harp's  tone 

When  it  rings  o'er  summer  streams ; 
And  they  pledged  each  other  with  noble  mien, 

"True  heart  with  my  life  to  ihee!" 
«<  Alack!"  quoth  I,  <»but  my  soul  is  dry, 

And  among  them  I  fain  would  be !" 
And  the  gentlemen  were  noble  aouls. 

Good  fellows  both  sain  and  sound, 
I  had  not  deemed  that  a  band  like  this 

Could  over  the  world  be  found ; 
And  they  spoke  of  brave  and  beautiful  things, 

Of  all  that  was  dear  to  me; 
And  I  thought,  "  Perhaps  they  would  like  me  well. 

If  among  them  I  once  might  be !" 
And  lovely  were  the  ladies  too. 

Who  sat  in  the  light^bright  hall. 
And  one  there  was,  oh,  dream  of  life! 

The  loveliest  'mid  them  all ; 
She  sat  alone  by  an  empty  chair, 

The  queen  of  the  feast  was  she, 
And  I  said  to  myself,  **■  By  that  lady  fair 

I  certainly  ought  to  be." 
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CHARLES    G.   LELAND. 
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And  aloud  she  epoke,  **  We  have  waited  long 

For  one  who  in  fear  and  doubt 
Looka  wistfully  into  our  hall  of  song 

As  he  sits  on  the  steps  without; 
I  have  sung  to  him  long  in  silent  dreams, 

I  have  led  him  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Go  welcome  him  in  as  his  rank  beseems, 

And  give  him  a  place  by  me !" 
They  opened  the  door,  yet  I  shrunk  with  ahamey 

As  I  sat  in  my  mantle  thin, 
But  they  haled  me  out  with  a  joyous  shout. 

And  merrily  led  me  in — 
And  gave  me  a  place  by  my  bright-haired  love. 

As  she  wept  with  joy  and  glee. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  **By  the  stars  above . 

I  am  just  where  I  ought  to  be!" 
Farewell  to  thee,  life  of  joy  and  grief! 

Farewell  to  ye,  care,  and  pain ! 
Farewell,  thou  vulgar  and  selfish  world ! 

For  I  never  will  know  thee  again. 
I  live  in  a  land  where  good  fellows  abound. 

In  7'helem^,  by  the  sea ; 
They  may  long  for  a  *•  happier  life"  that  will, — 

I  am  just  where  I  ought  to  be! 


A  DREAM  OF  LOVE. 

I  DKEAMED  I  lay  beside  the  dark  blue  Rhine, 

In  that  old  tower  where  once  Sir  Roland  dwelt; 
Methought  his  gentle  lady-love  was  mine. 

And  mine  the  cares  and  pain  which  once  he  felt 
Dim,  cloudy  centuries  had  rolled  away, 

£*en  to  that  minstrel  age — the  olden  time, 
"When  RoLAND*8  lady  bid  him  woo  no  more, 

And  he,  aweary,  sought  the  eastern  clime. 
Methought  that  I,  like  him,  had  wandered  long. 

In  those  strange  lands  of  which  old  legends  tell ; 
Then  home  I  turned  to  my  own  glancing  Rhine, 

And  found  my  lady  in  a  convent  cell ; 
And  I,  like  him,  had  watched  through  weary  years. 

And  dwelt  unseen  hard  by  her  convent's  bound, 
In  that  old  tower,  which  yet  stands  pitying 

The  cloister-isle,  enclosed  by  water  round. 
I  long  had  watched — for  in  the  early  room. 

To  ope  her  lattice,  came  that  lady  oft; 
And  earnestly  I  gazed,  yet  naught  I  saw,     [soft. 

Save  one  small  hand  and  arm,  white,  fair,  and 
And  when,  at  eve,  the  long,  dark  shadows  fell 

0*er  rock  and  valley,  vineyard,  town,  and  tower, 
Again  she  came — again  that  small  white  hand 

Would  close  her  lattice  for  the  vesper  hour. 
I  lingered  still,  e'en  when  the  silent  night 

Had  cast  its  sable  mantle  o'er  the  shrine. 
To  sec  her  lonely  taper's  softened  light 

Gleam,  far  reflected,  o'er  the  quiet  Rhine ; 
But  most  I  loved  to  see  her  form,  at  times,      [fall, 

Obscure  those  beams— for  then  her  shade  would 
And  I  beheld  it,  evenly  portrayed — 

A  living  profile,  on  that  window  small. 
And  thus  I  lived  in  love — though  not  in  hope 

And  thus  I  watched  that  maiden  many  a  year, 
When,  lo!  I  saw,  one  morn,  a  funeral  train — 

Alas!  they  bore  my  lady  Vo  het  b\eT  I 


And  she  waa  dead — yet  grieved  I  not  tberr 
For  now  in  Hemven  she  knew  the  love  I 

Death  could  not  kill  aifirection,  nor  destroy 
The  holy  peace  wherein  I  long  had  dwell 

Oh,  gentle  lady!  this  waa  bat  a  dream! 

And  in  a  dream  I  bore  all  this  for  thee. 
If  thus  in  sleep  love'a  pangs  assail  my  soul, 

Think,  lady,  what  my  waking  houn  mui 


MANES. 


There's  a  time  to  be  jolly,  a  time  to  repeal 
A  season  for  folly,  a  season  for  Lent. 
The  first  as  the  worst  we  too  often  regard. 
The  rest  as  the  best,  but  our  judgmeot  is  hi 
There  are  snows  in  December  and  roses  in  . 
There's  darkness  at  midnight  and  sunshine  st  i 
But  were  there  no  sorrow,  no  storm-cloud  or 
Who  'd  care  for  the  morrow  with  beauty  afi 
The  world  ia  a  picture  both  gloomy  and  bris 
And  grief  is  the  shadow,  and  pleasure  the  Ia 
And  neither  should  smother  the  general  ton* 
For  where  were  the  other  if  either  were  goo* 
The  valley  is  lovely,  the  mountain  is  dirar, 
Its  summit  is  hidden  in  mist  all  the  year; 
But  gaze  from  the  heaven,  high  over  all  ires 
And  mountain  and  valley  are  lovely  togeiho 
I  have  learned  to  love  Lucy,  though  faded  *Ji 
If  my  next  love  be  lovely,  the  beUer  for  me; 
By  the  end  of  next  summer,  V  II  give  you  my  ( 
It  was  best,  after  all,  to  have  fiirted  with  U>ti 
In  London  or  Munich,  Vienna,  or  Rome, 
The  sage  is  contented,  and  finds  him  a  hotot 
He  learns  all  that  ia  bad,  and  does  all  that  is  c 
And  will  bite  at  the  apple,  by  field  or  by  duu 


THE  THREE  FRIEND3. 

I  HAVE  three  friends,  three  glorious  friends,  il 

dearer  could  not  be; 
And  every  night,  when  midnight  tolU,  they  a 

to  laugh  with  me. 
The  first  was  shot  by  Cariist  thieves,  three  j« 

ago,  in  Spain ; 
The  second  drowned,  near  Alicante,  and  I  a! 

remain. 
I  love  to  see  their  thin  white  forms  come  steal 

through  the  night. 
And  grieve  to  see  them  fade  away  in  the  a 

morning  lighL 
The  first  with  gnomes  in  the  Under-land  is  kad 

a  lordly  life. 
The  second  haa  married  a  mermaiden,  a  beaut 

water-wife. 
And  since  I  have  friends  in  the  earth  and  sea— « 

a  few,  I  trust,  on  high, 
'  T  is  a  matter  of  small  account  to  me,  the  i 

that  I  may  die. 
For  whether  I  sink  in  the  foaming  flood,  or  sw 

on  the  triple  tree. 
Or  die  in  my  grave  as  a  Christian  ahonld,  is  mi 

the  aame  to  me.    • 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


[Born,  IJB25.  ] 


rARD  Tatlob  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of 
ry,  1 825,  at  Kennet  Square,  near  the  Bran- 
le,  in  Pennfljlvania,  and  in  that  rural  and  clas- 
'egion  he  lived  until  his  departure  for  Europe 
t  summer  of  1 844.  Having  passed  two  years 
eat  Britain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
:e,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after 
rhing  an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title 
''iews  a-Foot,"  he  settled  in  New  York,  where 
»t  while  absent  on  his  travels  he  has  since 
occupied  as  one  of  the  editors  of  **  The  IVi- 
"  in  which  journal  the  greater  part  of  his 
t  productions  have  been  first  printed, 
ough  not  egotistical,  there  is  scarcely  an  au- 
nore  easily  detected  in  his  works.  And  this 
:  from  any  of  those  tricks  of  style  iii  which 

consists  the  individuality  of  so  many  ;  but 
nccre,  frank,  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  grateful 
t  aspiring,  cahn  while  struggling,  and  humble 
I  attaining ;  and  his  life,  which  moves  in  order 
)  crowd  and  jar  of  society,  in  the  solitude  where 
re  is  seen  with  reverence,  *'up  heights  of 
I  ascent,*'  and  over  streams  and  chasms,  by 
dy  ways  constructed  by  his  will  and  knowl- 
We  do  not  remember  any  book  of  travels 
rich  an  author  appears  altogether  so  amiable 
nteresting  as  he  in  his"  Views  a-Foot"  He 
^s  lingers  in  the  background,  or  steps  forward 
«tly  but  to  solicit  more  earnestly  our  admira- 
for  what  has  kindled  his  own :  but  undcsign- 
or  against  his  design  even,  he  continually 
Mses  our  interest,  as  if  he  were  the  hero  of  a 
1 ;  and  as  we  pass  from  scene  to  scene  with 
we  think  of  the  truth  and  poetry  of  each  only 
mpathize  in  his  surpiise,  and  joy,  and  wonder. 
ltard  Taylor's  first  move  in  literature  was 
all  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  longest,  and 
ingest  he  has  yet  published,  was  upon  an  in- 
t  in  Spanish  history.  This  was  written  when 
as  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  my  ac- 
itance  with  him  commenced  when  he  arrivod 
e  dty  with  his  manuscripts.  We  read  **  Xi- 
i"  together ;  and,  while  negotiations  were  in 
^ess  for  its  publication,  discussed  the  subject 
nericanism  in  letters.  I  urged  upon  his  con- 
ation the  themes  I  thought  best  adapted  to 
levelopment  and  illustration  of  his  genius. 
?re  wa«  a  young  author,  bom  and  nurtured  in 
>f  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  of  our 

districts,  so  removed  from  the  associations 
vitiate  the  national  feeling  and  manner,  and 
ether  of  a  growth  so  indigenous,  that  he  was 
>f  the  fittest  types  of  our  people,  selecting  the 
rials  for  his  first  production  firom  scenes  and 
M  which  are  more  picturesque,  more  roman- 
r  in  any  way  more  suitable  for  the  purposes 
t,  only  as  they  have  been  made  so  by  art,  and 


are  seen  through  the  media  of  art,  in  preference  to 
the  firesh  valleys  and  mountains  and  forests,  and 
lakes  and  rivers  and  cataracts,  and  high  resolve, 
and  bold  adventure,  and  brave  endurance,  which 
have  more  distinctly  marked,  and  varied,  and  en- 
nobled our  history  than  all  other  histories,  in  events 
crowding  so  fast  upon  each  other,  that  our  annals 
seeni  but  a  rehearsal  of  all  that  had  been  before, 
with  years  for  centuries — divided  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  is  our  gospel — beyond 
which  the  colonies  are  ancient  nations,  and  this 
side  of  which  our  states  have  swept,  with  steam- 
boats, and  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  the  whole 
breadth  of  Time ;  and  ere  the  startled  empires  are 
aware,  are  standing  before  them  all,  beckoning 
them  to  the  last  and  best  condition,  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  farthest-reaching  prophecy.  In  such 
a  choice,  he  had  not  only  to  enter  into  a  competi- 
tion with  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  countries 
and  ages  he  invaded,-  but,  worse  than  this,  to  be  a 
parasite  of  their  inspiration,  or  to  animate  old  forms, 
disciplined  to  a  mere  routine,  with  the  new  life  to 
which  he  was  bom — sacrificing  altogether  his  na- 
tive strength,  or  attempting  its  exhibition  in  fetters. 
Genius  creates,  but  not  like  the  Divine  energy, 
from  nothing.  Genius  creates  from  knowledge ; 
and  the  fullness  of  knowledge  necessary  to  its  uses 
can  be  acquired,  not  from  any  second-hand  glimpses 
through  books,  or  pictures,  or  discourse,  but  from 
experience  in  the  midst  of  its  subjects,  the  respira- 
tion of  their  atmosphere,  a  daily  contact  with  their 
forms,  and  a  constant  sympathy  with  their  nature. 
This  pervading  intelligence  gives  no  transient  tone 
to  the  feelings,  but  enters  into  the  essence  of  char- 
acter, and  becomes  a  part  of  life.  He  who  would 
set  aside  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country,  to  take 
upon  himself  another  being,  must  approach  his 
task  with  extraordinary  powers  and  an  indomita- 
ble will,  or  he  will  fail  utterly.  It  is  undoubtedly 
tme  that,  to  be  American,  it  is  not  needful  in  all 
cases  to  select  subjects  which  are  so  geographically ; 
but  this  admission  does  not  justify  an  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  foreign  life,  or  a  reckless  invasion  or 
assumption  of  foreign  sentiment  There  must  be 
some  relationship  of  condition  and  aspiration.  Of 
all  writers  who  have  yet  written,  Miltobt  was  the 
most  American.  All  the  works  of  CHAxxiire 
embrace  less  that  is  national  to  us  than  a  page 
of  the  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England ;"  and 
a  library  larger  than  that  which  was  at  Alexan- 
dria, of  such  books  as  iRviiro's,  would  not  con- 
tain as  much  Americanism  as  a  paragraph  of  the 
**  Areopagitica.''  But  the  Genius  of  America  wai 
bom  in  England,  and  his  strength  was  put  forth  in 
those  conflicts  of  the  commonwealth  which  ended 
in  the  exile  of  the  young  Hercules.  During  the 
Cromwellian  era,  England  offers  almost  aa  a^ 
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propriate  a  field  for  illustration  by  the  American 
as  MasaachusetU  under  Hutchinson,  except  in 
the  accessories  of  nature,  which  should  enter  into 
the  compositions  of  arL  Not  so  Spain  or  Russia, 
at  the  extremes  of  Europe,  without  affinities  with 
each  other  or  with  us.  There  is  very  little  in  the 
life  or  nature,  or  past  or  present  or  future,  of  either 
of  these  nations,  with  which  the  American  can 
have  any  real  sympathy ;  and  for  an  American  au- 
thor, whose  heart  keeps  time  with  hia  country's, 
to  attempt  the  illustration  of  any  character  from 
either,  while  his  own  domain,  far  more  rich  in  sug- 
gestion and  material,  lies  waste,  is  a  thing  scarcely 
possible  to  the  apprehension  of  a  common  under- 
standing. In  a  remote  and  shadowy  antiquity,  like 
that  of  Egypt,  or  in  such  a  darkness  as  envelops 
Mexico  or  Peru,  or  our  own  continent  before  its  last 
discovery,  the  case  is  different:  we  are  at  liberty, 
with  conditions,  to  make  these  the  scenes  of  our 
conventionalities,  because  there  is  scarcely  a  record 
to  contradict  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Taylor  happily  went  abroad  just  afler  the 
publication  of  his  story  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
though  he  had  then  travelled  but  little  in  his  na- 
tive country,  and  Europe,  *'8cen  with  a  staff  and 
knapsack,"  opened  all  her  gates  before  him  with 
circumstances  to  produce  the  most  vivid  and  pro- 
found impressions,  his  love  of  home  grew  stronger, 
and  he  felt  at  length  the  truth  which  might  never 
have  come  to  him  if  he  had  remained  here,  that 
for  him  the  holiest  land  for  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  the  affections,  was  that  in  which  he  was  born. 
l*he  fables  of  genius  and  the  records  of  history 
may  kindle  the  fancy  and  give  activity  to  the  im- 
agination, but  they  cannot  rouse  the  passions, 
which  must  best  dispose  the  illustrations  of  fancy, 
and  can  alone  give  vitality  and  attractive  beauty 
to  the  fruits  of  a  creative  energy.  In  all  his  later 
writings  the  influence  of  the  inspirations  which 
belong  to  his  country  and  his  age  are  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  in  his  volume  entitled  *'  Rhymes 
of  Travel,  Ballads,  and  other  Poems,"  published  in 
New  York  in  1848,  the  mo^t  spirited,  natural,  and 
altogether  successful  compositions,  are  those  which 
were  suggested  by  the  popular  impulses  and  the 
peculiar  adventure  which  had  di^stinguished  the 
recent  life  of  the  republic.  "  El  Canalo,"  *'  The 
Bison  Track,"  and  "The  fight  of  Paao  del  Mar," 
belong  entirely  to  the  years  in  which  they  were 
written,  but  the  inspiration  of  which  they  are  fruits 
was  not  more  genuine  than  that  from  which  we 
have «» The  Continents,"  "  In  Italy,"  or  "  The  Re- 
quiem in  the  North." 

'I'he  discovery,  soon  after  Mr.  Taylor  became 
connected  with  the  »*  Tribune,"  that  California 
was  underlaid  with  gold,  turned  all  eyes  in  that 
direction,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  leave 
New  York  for  San  Francisco.  Starting  in  June, 
1849,  he  sailed  for  Chagres,  crossed  the  Isthmus 
to  Panama,  arrived  in  the  Pacific  territory,  visited 
the  gold  placers,  explored  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains of  the  interior,  went  to  Mazatlan,  travelled 
by  land  to  Mexico,  and  returned  home  by  way  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mobile,  having  been  absent  between 
eight  and  nine  months,  and  met  with  a  variety  of 


stirring  and  romantic  adventures  such  as  isK 
crowded  within  so  short  a  sp«ce  of  time  « 
experience  of  one  individual.  He  puUidicd. 
after,  his  <*  Eldorado,  or  Adventures  in  tbt 
of  Empire." 

In  1851  appeared  his  «<  Book  of  Rooi 
Lyrics  and  Songs,"  whicrh  greatly  incressa 
reputation  as  a  poet.  It  contained  **  Ths  M«l 
sychosis  of  the  Pine,"  and  **  KuUeh,"  two « 
finest  poems. 

There  is  a  little  episode  in  his  life  whic^ 
already  been  referred  to  in  print,  and  may  tl 
fore  be  repeated,  however  sacred  is  iu  nsiiire.! 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  by  diflerent  n 
as  just  an  impression  of  his  character, 
readers  of  poetry,  which  more  than  any  other 
of  literature  is  apt  to  be  an  emanation  fit« 
heart  as  well  as  the  brain,  wish  always  to  k 
something  of  the  interior  life  of  an  author,  i 
than  his  books  disclose,  and  the  apprecialioD  a 
works  is  deeper  as  they  may  be  connected  will 
peculiar  temper  or  vicissitudes.  In  his  bojh 
Baya&d  Taylor  discovered  in  a  fair  young  a 
of  the  place  where  he  was  horn,  that  portia 
himself  which,  according  to  the  old  mystery,  ch« 
crown  each  nature  with  perfection  and  happii 
When  he  aspired,  she  was  at  the  far-away  as 
the  high-reaching  vista,  holding  in  her  haoJ 
hoped-for  crown.  In  a  letter  which  be  wtaii 
Rome,  we  see  what  substance  his  dreams  wen 
while  a  hundred  ages  hovered  about  his  bei 
bind  his  soul : 

IN    ITALY. 
I>a4B  UUian,  all  I  winbed  is  woa! 
I  sit  beneath  Italia'^  sun. 
Where  olire  orrhardA  kI^aoq  and  ((ttiTer 
Along  the  banks  of  Amo's  river. 

Through  laurel  leaves,  the  dim  green  U<ht 
Fall*  on  my  forehead  ap  I  writ*?. 
And  the  sweet  rhlmen  of  Te^pcni.  rin^of. 
Blend  with  the  contadina's  tinging. 

Rich  ia  the  soil  with  Fancy's  gold; 
The  Htirring  memories  of  old 
Kise  thronging  in  my  haunt«>d  Ti«lon, 
And  wake  my  spirit's  youix{  amUtioo. 
But,  as  the  radiant  sunnets  clo9e 
Above  Val'd  Arno's  bowent  of  roa^ 
My  soul  ^rgetti  the  olden  glory 
And  deemi  our  love  a  dearer  story. 
Thy  words,  in  Memory's  wir,  oatchime 
The  music  of  the  Tuitcau  rhyme ; 
Thou  ptandeat  here — tht*  gfntl»-l>earted — 
Amid  the  shades  of  banJU  dt^pMrtcHi: 

Their  garlands  of  immortal  bay, 
I  see  Itefore  thee  fade  away. 
And  turn  from  Petrarch's  passion-glaaees 
To  my  own  dearer  heart-romances  I 
Pad  is  the  opal  gl  iw  that  fires 
The  midnight  of  the  cypn-a^  opires. 
And  cold  the  scented  wind  tb:it  clones 
The  hearts  of  bright  Etruaoan  roses. 
The  &ir  Italian  dream  I  chaiwd. 
A  single  thought  of  thee  effaced; 
For  the  true  clime  of  fk.>ng  and  sun 
Lies  in  the  heart  which  min«»  hath  won ! 
There  are  a  thousand  evil  things  that  mar 
plan  of  joy ;  the  marriage  was  deferred,  pei 
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|»  the  poet  to  make  hit  way  in  the  world ;  and 
irtMn  he  came  back  from  California  there  waa  per- 
WthtA  another  canse  for  deferring  it ;  she  was  in 
0  llealth,  and  all  that  could  be  done  for  her  was 
if  no  avail;  and  the  suggestion  came,  the  doubt 
Hd  finally  the  terrible  conviction,  that  she  had  the 
aporamption,  and  was  dying.  He  watched  her 
■■flning  day  by  day,  and  when  hope  was  quite 
~,  that  he  might  make  little  journeys  with  her, 
1  minister  to  her  gently  as  none  could  but  one 
I  light  came  from  her  eyes,  he  married  her; 
while  her  son  was  setting  placed  his  hand  in  her's, 
ftnt  be  might  go  with  her  down  into  the  night 
There  are  not  many  such  marriages ;  there  were 
■ever  any  holier  since  the  father  of  mankind  looked 
Bp  into  the  fiice  of  our  mother.  She  lived  a  few 
deye,  •  few  weeks  perhaps,  and  then  he  came  back 
te  liie  occupations,  and  it  was  never  mentioned 
thet  there  had  been  any  such  events  in  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  his  health  had  become 
m  much  impaired  that  he  felt  the  need  of  relaxa- 
tion from  labor,  and  change  of  scene,  and  started 
en  hie  journey  round  the  world.  He  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  and 
aAer  m  short  stay  in  Jjondon  proceeded  to  Egypt 
Ij  way  of  the  Rhine,  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Smyrna. 
He  reached  Alexandria  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  immediately  left  for  Cairo,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  the  tour  into  Central  Africa. 
He  started  from  Cairo  on  the  seventeenth  of  the 
month,  in  company  with  a  German  gentleman, 
bound  for  the  first  cataract,  and  afler  visiting  all  the 
Egyptian  temples  on  the  Nile,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December  reached  Assouan,  where  the  German  left 
him  to  return.  Accompanied  by  a  fiiithful  drago- 
man, and  an  Arab  servant,  he  followed  the  Nile 
to  Korosko,  in  Nubia,  where  he  took  camels  to 
cross  the  great  Nubian  desert,  and  after  a  journey 
of  nine  days,  through  a  waste  of  sand,  and  por- 
phyry mountains,  reached  the  Nile  again  at  Abou 
Hammed,  on  the  Ethiopian  frontier,  and  continued 
his  journey  with  camels  to  El  Mekheyref,  the  capi- 
tal of  Dar  Berber,  where  he  arrived  on  the  third 
of  January,  1852.  Here  he  took  a  boat  for  Khar- 
toum, visiting  on  the  way  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Meroe,  and  the  town  of  Shendy,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  Ethiopian  kingdom.  He 
arrived  at  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Egyptian  Sou- 
dan, at  the  juncture  of  the  Blue  with  the  White 
Nile,  on  the  twelfth  of  January.  The  chiefs  of 
ell  the  Arab  tribes  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia,  were  then  in  that 
city,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  learn  much  of  the  unknown  coun- 
tries they  inhabit  After  remaining  there  ten  days, 
he  took  a  boat  and  ascended  the  White  Nile  as 
far  as  the  islands  of  the  Shilook  negroes,  between 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
where,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  fears  of  his  boatmen,  who  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, he  was  obliged  to  commence  his  return.  He 
penetrated  a  greater  distance  in  that  direction,  how- 
ever, than  any  other  traveller  except  D'Arnaud, 
Wbrnk,  and  Dr.  KNOBLEonsR,  and  carried  the 
American  flag  a  thousand  miles  farther  into  Africa 


than  any  one  had  done  before  him.  He  left  Khar- 
toum again  on  the  fifth  of  February,  and  in  fifteen 
days  crossed  the  Beyooda  Desert,  west  of  the  Nile, 
to  the  ruins  of  Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  went  to  Dongola,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  countries  of  M&hass  and  SakkOt, 
reached  the  second  cataract  on  the  ninth  of  March ; 
made  a  rapid  descent  of  the  Nile,  and  was  aguiu 
in  Cairo  on  the  first  of  April,  having  travelled 
about  four  thousand  miles. 

He  went  from  Alexandria  to  Beyrout,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  visiting  Jeru- 
salem, the  Dead  Sea,  Damascus,  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  Leaving  Beyrout  again  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  he  sailed  northward  along 
the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes :  and  thence 
penetrated  inland  to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  after  a 
stay  of  six  days  in  which  city  he  proceeded  to  the 
Plain  of  Issus,  and  Tarsus  in  Citicia,  and  cross- 
ing the  range  of  the  Taurus  into  Cappadocia,  visit- 
ed Konieh,  the  ancient  Iconium,  passed  through  the 
forests  of  Phrygia  to  Kiutahya,  by  the  old  Greek 
city  of  (Ezani  and  the  Bithynian  Olympus  to 
Broussa,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  entered  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  continued  until  the  sixth  of 
August,  witnessing  in  that  period  the  great  Moham- 
medan festival  of  the  Bairam. 

He  took  a  ship  from  Constantinople  for  Malta  and 
Sicily,  and  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna  when  the 
eruption  of  1 852  broke  out.  From  Sicily  he  passed 
through  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Germany,  renewing 
his  acquaintancewith  scenes  and  persons  described 
in  his  «*  Views  a-Foot,"  and  reached  London  by 
the  middle  of  October.  He  next  sailed  from  South- 
ampton for  Gibraltar,  and  spent  a  month  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  visiting  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Gra- 
nada, and  returning  to  Gibraltar  took  the  overland 
route  to  Alexandria,  crossed  to  Suez,  and  proceeded 
to  Bombay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  December.  A  journey  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  brought  him  to  Agra,  whence  he  went 
to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  the  range  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Having  visited  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  the 
holy  city  of  the  Ganges,  he  travelled  to  Calcutta, 
and  there  embarked  for  Hong  Kong,  by  way  of 
Penang  and  Singapore,  and  shortly  after  his  arri- 
val in  China,  was  attached  to  the  American  lega- 
tion, and  accompanied  the  minister,  Mr.  Humphrkt 
Marshall,  to  Shanghai,  where  he  remained  nearly 
two  months. 

When  the  American  expedition  under  Commo- 
dore Perry  reached  Shanghai,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  naval  service,  with  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter's mate,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  it; 
and  sailed  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1853,  for 
Loo  Choo,  where  he  was  attached  to  a  party  which 
explored  the  interior  of  the  island,  never  before 
visited  by  white  men.  In  June,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Bonin  Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  eight  hundred 
miles  east  of  Loo  Choo,  and  explored  them,  and 
returning,  sailed  for  Japan,  and  came  to  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Yeddo  on  the  eighth  of  July.  After 
witnessing  oil  the  negotiations  which  took  place, 
and  participating  in  the  landing,  he  returned  with 
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the  iqaadron  to  Loo  Cboo  and  China,  and  re- 
mained a  month  at  Macao.  He  then,  with  the 
permiMion  of  Commodore  Pbbrt,  resigned  his 
place  in  the  navy,  paned  a  short  time  at  Canton, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  September  took  passage  for 
New  York;  and  after  a  voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  one  days,  during  which  he  stopped  at  Java 
and  8t  Helena,  arrived  home  on  the  twentieth  of 
December,  having  been  absent  two  years  and  four 
months  and  travelled  more  than  fifty  thou  sand  miles. 
His  spirited,  graphic  and  entertaining  history  of 
this  journey  is  given  in  three  works  entitled  **The 
Lands  of  the  Saracen,"  "  A  Journey  to  Central 
Africa,"  and  "India,  l/oo  Choo,  and  Japan." 

Mr.  Taylor  has  probably  travelled  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  man  of  his  years  in  the  world, 
and  the  records  of  his  adventures  have  the  best 
charms  of  works  in  their  class;  but  eminent  as  he 
is  as  a  writer  of  travels,  his  highest  and  most  endu- 
ring distinction  will  be  from  his  poetry.  As  a 
picturesque,  passionate  and  imaginative  poet  his 
excellence  has  been  more  and  more  conspicuous 
every  year  since  he  printed  his  little  volume  of 
juvenile  effusions  containing  "Ximena,  a  Story  of 
the  Sierra  Morena."  The  fame  he  has  won  among 
the  masses  as  a  tourist  has  undoubtedly  been  in 
the  way  of  his  proper  reputation  in  literary  art ; 
but  his  travels  will  hereafter  be  to  his  poems  no 
more  than  those  of  Smollst  are  to  his  extraor- 
dinary novels. 

Besides  his  works  already  mentioned  he  has  pub- 
lished ^  The  American  Legend/'  a  [K>em  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  1850;  and  "Poems  of  the  Orient,''  which 
appeared  in  1854,  and  embrace  only  such  pieces  as 
were  written  while  he  was  on  his  passage  round 
the  world,  and  present  the  more  poetical  phases 
of  that  portion  of  his  experiences.  They  are  glow- 
ing with  the  warm  light  of  the  east,  and  pas- 
sages rich,  sensuous  and  impetuous  as  the  Arab 
sings  in  dreams,  with  others  gentle  and  tender  and 
exquisitely  modulated  as  ever  were  murmured  by 
the  meditative  and  sentimental  Persian.  The  pro- 
found influence  of  oriental  life,  nature,  and  remi- 
niscence, upon  his  imagination,  are  vindicated  in 
a  sonnet  of 

NUBIA. 

"  A  lAJfO  of  Dreamji  and  Sl«?op  —  a  poppled  land, 
With  skies  of  endlosj;  calm  al^nre  her  boad. 
The  drowsy  warmth  of  Sanimer  noondaj  thed 
Upon  her  hills,  and  silenro  Pteru  and  grand 
Throughout  her  Desert's  teniple-buryiug  sand, 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS  OF  THE  PINE. 

As  when  the  haze  of  some  wan  moonlight  makes 
Familiar  fields  a  land  of  mystery,  [wakes 

Where  all  is  clianged,  and  some  new  presence 
In  flowdr,  and  bush,  and  tree, — • 

Another  life  the  life  of  Day  o'erwhelms ; 

'i'he  Past  from  present  consciousness  takes  hue, 
And  we  remember  vast  and  cloudy  realms 
Our  feet  have  wandered  through: 


So,  oft,  so 

The  stir 

The  gate 


The  soun 

Below  tl 

Which  St 
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•Qch  the  lower  life  of  beast  and  clod, 
the  long  process  of  the  ages  see 
blind  old  Chaos,  ere  the  breath  of  God 
Moved  it  to  harmony. 

itward  wisdom  yields  to  that  within, 
reof  nor  creed  nor  canon  holds  the  key ; 
nly  feel  that  we  have  ever  been 
And  evermore  shall  be ; 

bus  I  know,  by  memories  unfurled 
ircr  moods,  and  many  a  nameless  sign, 
once  in  Time,  and  somewhere  in  the  world, 
I  was  a  towering  Pine, 

d  upon  a  cape  that  overhung 
entrance  to  a  mountain  gorge;  whereon 
vintry  shadow  of  a  peak  was  flung, 
Long  after  rise  of  sun. 

d,  the  silent  snows ;  and  wide  below, 
rounded  hills  made  level,  lessening  down 
bcre  a  river  washed  with  sluggish  flow 
A  many-templed  town. 

;  did  I  clutch  the  granite  with  firm  feet, 
re  shake  my  boughs  above  the  roaring  gulf, 
1  mountain  whirlwinds  through  the  passes 
>eat, 

And  howled  the  mountain  wold 

I  did  I  louder  sing  than  all  the  floods 
irled  in  white  foam  adown  the  precipice, 
the  sharp  sleet  that  stung  the  naked  woods 
Answer  with  sullen  hiss: 

vhen  the  peaceful  clouds  rose  white  and  high 
blandest  airs  that  April  skies  could  bring, 
ugh  all  my  fibres  thrilled  the  tender  sigh, 
The  sweet  unrest  of  Spring. 

with  warm  fingers  laced  in  mine,  did  melt 
ragrant  balsam  my  reluctant  blood; 
with  a  smart  of  keen  delight  I  felt 
The  sap  in  every  bud, 

tingled  through  my  rough  old  bark,  and  fast 
hed  out  the  younger  g^en,  that  smoothed 
my  tones, 

n  last  year's  needles  to  the  wind  I  cast, 
And  shed  my  scaly  cones. 

I  the  eagle,  till  the  mountain  mist 
led  from  the  azure  paths  he  came  to  soar, 
like  a  hunter,  on  my  gnarled  wrist 
The  dappled  fidcon  bore. 

>d  o*er  the  blue  abyss,  the  morning  lark 
g,  wheeling  near  in  rapturous  carouse, 
hart  and  hind,  soft-pacing  through  the  dark, 
81ept  underneath  my  boughs. 

n  on  the  pasture-slopes  the  herdsman  lay, 
1  for  the  flock  his  birchen  trumpet  blew; 
e  ruddy  children  tumbled  in  their  play, 
And  lovers  came  to  woo. 

once  an  army,  crowned  with  triumph  came 
;  of  the  hollow  bosom  of  the  gorge, 
1  mighty  banners  in  the  wind  aflame, 
Borne  on  a  glittering  surge 


Of  tossing  spoors,  a  flood  that  homeward  rolled. 

While  cymbals  timed  their  steps  of  victory, 
And  horn  and  clarion  from  their  throats  of  gold 
Sang  with  a  savage  glee. 

I  felt  the  mountain-walls  below  me  shake, 
Vibrant  with  sound,  and  through  my  branches 
poured 
The  glorious  gust:  my  song  thereto  did  make 
Magnificent  accord. 

Some  blind  harmonic  instinct  pierced  the  rind 

Of  that  slow  life  which  made  me  straight  and  high. 
And  I  became  a  harp  for  every  wind, 
A  voice  for  every  sky; 

When  fierce  autumnal  gales  began  to  blow. 

Roaring  all  day  in  concert,  hoarse  and  deep; 
And  then  made  silent  with  my  weight  of  snow, — 
A  spectre  on  the  steep ; 

Filled  with  a  whispering  gush,  like  that  which  flows 
Through  organ-stops,  when  sank  the  sun's  red  diik 
Beyond  the  city,  and  in  blackness  rose 
Temple  and  obelisk; 

Or  breathing  sofl,  as  one  who  sighs  in  prayer. 
Mysterious  sounds  of  portent  and  of  might, 
What  time  I  felt  the  wandering  waves  of  air 
Pulsating  through  the  night. 

And  thus  for  centuries  my  rhythmic  chant 

Rolled  down  the  gorge  or  surged  about  the  hill : 
Gentle,  or  stern,  or  sad,  or  jubilant. 
At  every  season's  will. 

No  longer  Memory  whispers  whence  arose 
The  doom  that  tore  me  from  my  place  of  pride: 
Whether  the  storms  that  load  the  peak  with  snows. 
And  start  the  mountain-slide. 

Let  fall  a  fiery  bolt  to  smite  my  top, 

Upwrenched  my  roots,  and  o'er  the  precipice 
Hurled  mo,  a  dangling  wreck,  erelong  to  drop 
Into  the  wild  abyss; 

Or  whether  hands  of  men,  with  scornful  strength 

And  force  from  Nature's  rugged  armory  lent. 
Sawed  through  my  heart  and  rolled  my  tumbling 
length 

Sheer  down  the  steep  descent 

All  sense  departed,  with  the  boughs  I  wore; 

And  though  1  moved  with  mighty  gales  at  strife, 
A  mast  upon  the  seas,  I  sang  no  more, 
And  music  was  my  life. 

Yet  still  that  life  awakens,  brings  again 
Its  airy  anthems,  resonant  and  long. 
Till  Earth  and  Sky,  transfigured,  fill  my  brain 
With  rhythmic  sweeps  of  song. 

Thence  am  I  made  a  poet:  thence  are  sprung 

lliose  motions  of  the  soul,  that  sometimes  reach 
Beyond  all  grasp  of  Art, — for  which  the  tongue 
Is  ignorant  of  speech. 

And  if  some  wild,  full-gathered  harmony 

Roll  its  unbroken  music  through  my  line, 
Believe  there  murmurs,  faintly  though  it  be. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Pine. 


\ 
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EL  CANALO.* 

Now  8i<Wle  El  Canalo !— the  freshening  wind  of 

morn 
Down  in  the  flowery  vega  lb  •tirring  through  the 

corn ; 
The  thin  smoke  of  the  ranches  grow*  red  with 

coming  day, 
And  the  ateed's  impatient  stamping  is  eager  for  the 

way! 
My  glosny-limb'd  Canalo,  thy  neck  is  cunred  m 

pride, 
Thy  slender  ears  prickM  forward,  thy  nostril  strain- 

iiip:  wide , 
And  as  thy  quirk  neigh  greets  me,  and  I  catdi 

thee  by  the  mane, 
I  *m  off  with  the  winds  of  morning — the  chieftahi 

of  the  plain ! 
I  feel  the  swifl  air  whirring,  and  see  along  crar 

track, 
From  the  flinty-paved  sierra,  the  sparks  go  stream- 
ing back ; 
And  I  clutch  my  rifle  closer,  as  we  sweep  the  dark 

defile, 
Where  the  red  guerilla  watches  for  many  a  lonely 

mile. 
Tliey  reach  not  El  Canalo ;  with  the  swiAness  of 

a  dream 
WeVe  passM  the  bleak  Nevada,  and  Tuld's  icy 

stream ; 
But  where,  on  sweeping  gallop,  my  bullet  back- 
ward sped. 
The  keen-eyed  mountain  vultures  will  circle  o'er 

the  dead ! 
On !  on,  my  hrave  Canalo !  we  *ve  dash*d  the  sand 

and  snow 
From  peaks  upholding  heaven,  from  deserts  far 

below — 
We've  thunder'd  through  the  forest,  while  the 

crackling  branches  rang. 
And  trooping  elks,  affrighted,  from  lair  and  covert 

8i>rang ! 

We  've  swum  the  swollen  torrent,  we  *ve  distanced 

in  the  race 
The  baying  wolves  of  Pinos,  that  panted  with  the 

chase ; 
And  still  thy  mane  streams  backward,  at  every 

thrilling  bound, 
And  still  thy  measured  hoof-stroke  beats  with  iti 

morning  sound ! 
The  seaward  winds  are  wailing  through  Santa  Bar^ 

bara's  pines, 
And  like  a  sheathicss  sabre,  the  far  Pacific  shines; 
Hold  to  thy  speed,  my  arrow  ! — at  nightfall  thou 

shalt  lave 
Thy  hot  and  smoking  haunches  beneath  his  silver 

wave ! 
My  head  upon  thy  shoulder,  along  the  sloping 

sand 
We  '11  sleep  as  trusty  brothers,  from  out  the  mount- 
ain land; 

*  El  Cnnnlu,  ur  the  cinnnmoncolourcd.  i«  the  name  of 
the  choicest  breed  of  the  Califurnian  horse. 


The  pbes  will  sound  in  answer  to  the  so 

the  shore. 
And  in  oar  dreamsy  Canalo^  we'll  mike  t 

ney  o'er ! 


THE  BISON-TRACK. 

8tbikx  the  tent !  the  sun  has  risen ;  Bot 

has  ribb'd  the  clawn^ 
And  the  frosted  prairie  brightens  to  the  we 

far  and  wan : 
Prime  afresh  the  trusty  rifle — sharpen  v 

hunting-spear — 
For  the  frozen  sod  is  trembling,  and  a  d 

hoofs  I  hear ! 

Fiercely  stamp  the  tether*d  horses,  as  the 

the  morning's  fire. 
And  their  flashing  heads  are  tossing,  with  i 

of  keen  desire ; 
Strike  the  tent — the  saddles  wait  us !  let  the 

reins  be  slack. 
For  the  prairie's  distant  thunder  has  betra 

bison's  track ! 

See!  a  dusky  line  approaches ;  hark!  tbeo 

surging  roar. 
Like  the  din  of  winiry  breakers  on  a  soundij 

of  shore ! 
Dust  and  sand  behind  them  whirling,  sn* 

foremost  of  the  van. 
And  the  stubborn  boms  are  striking,  throa 

crowded  caravan. 

Now  the  storm  is  down  upon  us — let  the 

den'd  horses  go ! 
We  shall  ride  the  living  whirlwind,  though 

dred  leagues  it  blow  ! 
Though  the  surgy  manes  should  thicken,  ai 

red  eyes*  angry  glare 
Lighten  round  us  as  we  gallop  through  tb< 

and  rushing  air ! 
Myriad  hoofs  will  scar  the  prairie,  in  our  wi 

sistless  race. 
And  a  sound,  like  mighty  waters,  thunder 

the  desert  space : 
Yet  the  rein  may  not  be  tighten'd,  nor  the  i 

eye  look  back — • 
Death  to  him  whose  speed  should  slacken,  ( 

madden'd  bison's  track ! 
Now  the  trampling  herds  arc  threaded,  an 

chase  is  close  and  warm 
For  the  giant  bull  that  gallops  in  the  edges 

storm: 
Hurl  your  lassoes  swift  and  feariess — swing 

rifles  as  we  run  ! 
Ha !  the  dust  is  red  behind  him :  shout,  my 

era,  he  is  won ! 
Look  not  on  him  as  he  staggers — 'tis  the  lai 

he  will  need ; 
More  shall  full,  among  his  fellows,  ere  we  rv 

bold  stampede — 
Ere  we  stem  the  swarthy  breakers — ^whil 

wolves,  a  hungry  pack. 
Howl  around  each  grim-eyed  carcasi^  oo  the  I 

bison-track ! 
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f  BOM  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire ; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

Iq  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry : 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee, 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  iun  growt  cold, 
^nd  the  itars  are  oldy 
And  the  Uavet  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold/ 

Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain ; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night^winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh, 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  mn  grow  eold^ 
jSad  the  itars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold! 

My  steps  are  nightly  driven. 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast. 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door. 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Tdl  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold! 


THE  ARAB  TO  THE  PALM. 

KcxT  to  thee,  0  fair  gazelle, 

O  Beddowee  girl,  beloved  so  well; 

Next  to  the  fearless  Nedjidee, 

Whose  fleetness  shall  bear  me  again  to  thee; 

IVext  to  ye  both  I  love  the  Palm, 

With  his  leaves  of  beauty,  his  fruit  of  balm ; 

Next  to  ye  both  I  love  the  Tree 
Whose  fluttering  shadow  wraps  us  three 
With  love,  and  silence,  and  mystery  ! 

Our  tribe  is  many,  our  poets  vie 
With  any  under  the  Arab  sky; 
Yet  none  can  sing  of  the  Palm  but  L 

The  marble  minarets  that  begem 

Cairo's  citadel-diadem 

Are  not  so  light  as  his  slender  stem. 

He  lifts  his  leaves  in  the  sunbeam's  glance 
As  the  Almehs  lift  their  arms  in  dance — 

A  slumberous  motion,  a  passionate  sign. 
That  works  in  the  cells  of  the  blood  like  wine. 


Full  of  passion  and  sorrow  is  he, 
Dreaming  where  the  beloved  may  be. 

And  when  the  warm  south-winds  arise, 
He  breathes  his  longing  in  fervid  sighs — 

Quickening  odors,  kisses  of  balm. 
That  drop  in  the  lap  of  his  chosen  palm. 
The  sun  may  flame  and  the  sands  may  stir, 
But  the  breath  of  his  passion  reaches  her. 

0  Tree  of  Love,  by  that  love  of  thine, 
Teach  me  how  I  shall  soften  mine ! 

Give  me  the  secret  of  the  sun. 
Whereby  the  wooed  is  ever  won ! 

If  I  were  a  King,  O  stately  Tree, 
A  likeness,  glorious  as  might  be. 
In  the  court  of  my  palace  Td  build  for  thee! 

With  a  shaft  of  silver,  burnished  bright, 
And  leaves  of  beryl  and  malachite* 

With  spikes  of  golden  bloom  a-blaze, 
And  fruits  of  topaz  and  chrysoprase: 

And  there  the  poets,  in  thy  praise, 

bhould  night  and  morning  frame  new  lays— 

New  measures  sung  to  tunes  divine; 
But  none,  O  Palm,  should  equal  mine! 


KUBLEH; 

A    STORY  OF   TUB    ASSYRIAN    DESERT. 

The  black  eyed  children  of  the  Desert  drove 
I'hcir  flocks  together  at  the  set  of  sun. 
The  tents  were  pitched;  the  weary  camels  bent 
Their  suppliant  necks,  and  knelt  upi>n  the  sand; 
The  hunters  quartered  by  the  kindled  fires 
The  wild  boars  of  the  Tigris  they  had  slain 
And  all  the  stir  and  sound  of  evening  ran 
Throughout  the  Shammar  camp.     The  dewy  air 
Bore  its  full  burden  of  confused  delight 
Across  the  flowery  plain,  and  while  afar. 
The  snows  of  Koordish  Mountains  in  the  ray 
Flashed  roseate  amber,  Nimroud's  ancient  mound 
Rose  broad  and  black  against  the  burning  West. 
The  shadows  deepened  and  the  stars  came  out, 
Sparkling  in  violet  ether;  one  by  one 
Glimmered  the  ruddy  camp-fires  on  the  plain, 
And  shapes  of  »ieed  and  horseman  moved  among 
The  dusky  tents  with  shout  and  jostling  cry. 
And  neigh  and  restless  prancing.     Children  ran 
To  hold  the  thongs  while  every  rider  drove 
His  quivering  spear  in  the  earth,  and  by  his  door 
Tethered  the  horse  he  loved.     In  midst  of  all 
Stood  Shammeriyah,whom  they  dared  not  touch, — 
The  foal  of  wondrous  Kubleh,  to  the  Sheik 
A  dearer  wealth  than  all  his  Georgian  girls. 
But  when  their  meal  was  o'er, — when  the  red  fires 
Blazed  brighter,  and  the  dogs  no  longer  bayed, — 
When  Shammar  hunters  with  the  boys  sat  down 
To  cleanse  their  bloody  knives,  came  Alim^r, 
The  poet  of  the  tribe,  whose  songs  of  love 
Are  sweeter  than  Bassora's  nightingales, — • 
Whose  songs  of  war  can  fire  the  Arab  blood 
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Like  war  itielf :  who  knows  not  Altmaii  1 
Then  ask'd  the  men :  •«  O  poet,  mn^  of  KuUeh  !** 
And  boji  laid  down  the  kniTet  half  bumuhM,  «y- 

ing: 
«  Tell  ua  of  Kubleh,  whom  we  never  saw — 
Of  wondrous  Kobleb  !*'     Closer  flock'd  the  group 
With  eager  eyes  abont  the  flickerinfl^  iire. 
While  Alimar,  beneath  the  Assyrian  stars, 
Sang  to  the  listening  Arabs : 

«  God  is  preat ! 
O  Arabs,  never  yet  since  Mahmoud  rode 
The  sands  of  Yemen,  and  by  Mecca's  gate 
The  wingt'd  steed  bestrode,  whose  mane  of  fir* 
Blazed  up  the  zenith,  when,  by  A  liar  callM, 
He  bore  the  prophet  to  the  walls  of  heaven. 
Was  like  to  Kubleh,  8ofuk*8  wondrous  mare: 
Not  all  the  milk-white  barbs,  whose  hoofr  daah'd 

flame 
In  Bagdad's  stables,  from  the  marble  floor — 
Who,  swath*d  in  purple  housings,  pranced  in  state 
The  gay  bazaars,  by  great  Al-Raschiu  back*d: 
Not  the  wild  charger  of  Mongolian  breed 
That  went  o'er  half  the  world  with  Tamerlaki: 
Nor  yet  those  flying  coursers,  long  ago 
From  Ormuz  brought  by  swarthy  Indian  grooms 
To  Persia's  kings — the  foals  of  sacred  mares, 
Sired  by  the  fiery  stallions  of  the  sea ' 

«  Who  ever  told,  in  all  the  Desert  Land, 
The  many  deeds  of  Kubleh  1     Who  can  tell 
Whence  came  she,  whence  her  like  shall  come 

again  1 
O  Arabs,  like  a  tale  of  Scrervzadr 
Heard  in  the  camp,  when  javelin  shaAs  ore  tried 
On  the  hot  eve  of  battle,  is  her  story. 

"  Far  in  the  Southern  sands,  tlie  hunters  say, 
Did  SoFUK  find  her,  by  a  lonely  palm. 
The  well  had  dried ;  her  fierce,  impatient  eye 
Glared  red  and  sunken,  and  her  slight  young  limba 
Were  lean  with  thirst  He  check'd  his  camel's  pace, 
And  while  it  knelt,  untied  the  water-skin. 
And  when  the  wild  mare  drank,  she  follow'd  him. 
Thence  none  but  Sofuk  might  the  saddle  gird 
Upon  her  back,  or  clusp  tlie  brazen  gear 
About  her  shining  head,  that  brook'd  no  curb 
From  even  him ;  for  she,  alike,  was  royal. 

**  Her  form  was  lighter,  in  its  shifting  grace, 
Than  some  impassion'd  Almee's,  when  the  dance 
Unbinds  her  scarf,  and  golden  anklets  gleam 
Through  floating  drapery,  on  the  buoyant  air. 
Her  light,  free  head  was  ever  held  aloft ; 
Between  her  slender  and  transparent  ears 
The  silken  forelock  toss'd ;  her  nostril's  arch. 
Thin-drawn,  in  proud  and  pliant  beauty  spread, 
SnufiSng  the  desert  winds.     Her  glossy  neck 
Curved  to  the  shoulder  like  an  eagle's  wing. 
And  all  her  matchless  lines  of  flank  and  limb 
Seem'd  fashion'd  from  the  flying  shapes  of  air 
By  hands  of  lightning.   When  the  war-shouts  rang 
From  tent  to  tent,  her  keen  and  restless  eye 
Shone  like  a  blood-red  ruby,  and  her  neigh 
Rang  wild  and  sharp  above  the  clash  of  spears. 

«  The  tribes  of  Tigris  and  the  Desert  knew  her : 
SopuK  before  the  Shammar  bands  she  bore 
To  meet  the  dread  Jebours,  who  waited  not 
To  bid  her  welcome ;  and  the  savage  Koord« 


Chased  from  his  bold  irniption  on  the  pL 
Has  seen  her  hoofprinis  in  his  mountain 
Lithe  as  the  dark-eyed  Syrian  gaxeHe, 
O'er  ledge  and  chasm  and  barren  steepi  i 
The  Sindjar  hills,  she  ran  the  wild  ass  dc 
Through  many  a  battle's  thickest  brant  At 
Reekina:  with  sweat  and  daat,  and  fetlod 
In  curdling  gore.  When  hot  and  lorid  I 
Stifled  the  crimson  sun,  she  swept  before 
The  whirling  sand-spout,  till  her  gusty  m 
Flared  in  its  vortex,  while  the  camels  by 
Groaning  and  helpless  on  the  fiery  waste. 

**  The  tribes  of  Taurus  and  the  Caspian  ki 
The  Georgian  chiefs  have  heard  her  tramp 
Before  the  walls  of  Teflis.  Pines  that  er 
On  ancient  Caucasus,  have  harboor'd  hei 
Sleeping  by  Sofuk  in  their  spicy  gloom. 
The  surf  of  Trebizond  has  bathed  her  fla 
When  from  the  shore  ^e  saw  the  white-ca 
That  brought  him  home  firom  StambooL  N< 
O  Arabs,  never  yet  was  like  to  Kubleh ! 

**  And  SoruK  loved  her.     She  was  mon 
Than  all  his  snowy-bosoro'd  odalisques. 
For  many  years,  beside  his  tent  she  stood, 
The  gloiy  of  the  tribe. 

*<  At  last  she  died: 
Died,  while  the  fire  was  yet  in  all  her  lim 
Died  for  the  life  of  Sofuk,  whom  ahe  Ion 
The  base  Jebours — on  whom  be  Allah's  a 
Came  on  his  path,  when  far  from  any  caa 
And  would  have  slain  him,  but  that  Kubleh 
Against  the  javelin-points  and  bora  them  c 
And  gain'd  the  open  desert.  W^ounded  sc 
She  urged  her  light  limbs  into  maddening 
And  made  the  wind  a  laggard.  On  and  c 
The  red  sand  slid  beneath  her,  and  behind 
Whirl'd  in  a  swifl  and  cloudy  turbulenrt*. 
As  when  some  star  of  Eblis,  downward  ho 
By  Allah's  bolt,  sweeps  with  its  bumin;; 
The  waste  of  darkness.  On  and  on,  the  b 
Bare  ridges  rose  before  her,  came  and  [mM 
And  every  flying  leap  with  fresher  blood 
Her  nostril  stain'd,  till  SoFUK'a  brow  an  J  \ 
Were  fleck'd  with  crimson  foam.    He  wooli 

tum'd 
To  save  his  treasure,  though  himself  were 
But  Kubleh  fiercely  snapp*d  the  braxen  Trir 
At  last,  when  through  her  spent  and  quiverini 
The  sharp  throes  ran,  our  distant  tents  aros 
And  with  a  neigh,  whose  shrill  excess  of  jo 
O'ercame  its  agony,  she  stopp'd  and  fell. 
The  Shammar  men  came  round  her  as  she 
And  Sofuk  raised  her  head  and  held  it  cIo$ 
Againtit  his  breast  Her  dull  and  glazing  (] 
Met  his,  and  with  a  shuddering  gasp  she  die 
Then  like  a  child  his  bursting  grief  maile  « 
In  passionate  tears,  and  with  him  all  the  tri! 
Wept  for  the  ^thful  mare. 

«  They  dug  her 
Amid  Al-Hather*s  marbles,  where  she  li» 
Buried  with  ancient  kings ;  and  aince  that  t 
Was  never  seen,  and  will  not  be  again, 
O  Arabs,  though  the  world  be  doom'd  to  lit 
As  many  moons  as  count  the  desert  sands, 
The  like  of  woodnms  Kubleh.    Goj»  is  grs 
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CHARMfAN. 

roHTXS  of  the  Sun ! 

10  gave  the  kejs  of  paeiioii  unto  thee  t 
taught  the  powerfal  iiorcery 

lerein  my  mhjI,  too  willing  to  be  won, 

^ebly  etrugglet  to  be  free, 

;  more  than  half  undone  ? 

n  the  mirror  of  thine  eyea, 

f  the  aleep  of  warm  Egyptian  akies  — 

cep  of  lightning,  bound  in  airy  apell, 

eadlier,  because  invisible, — 

e  the  reflex  of  a  feeling 

1  was  not,  till  I  looked  on  thee: 

ower,  involved  in  mystery, 

ihrinks,afirfghted,  from  its  own  revealing. 

aitt'st  in  stately  indolence, 

*  calm  to  feel  a  breath  of  passion  start 

stless  fibres  of  thy  sense, 

!  fiery  slumber  of  thy  heart 

eyes  are  wells  of  darkness,  by  the  vail 

languid  lids  half-sealed:  the  pale 

loodless  olive  o£  thy  face, 

I  the  full,  silent  lips  that  wear 

serenity  of  grace, 

dark  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  hair. 
3m  the  brow  of  templed  Athor  beams 
ropic  warmth  along  the  path  of  dreams; 
am  the  lips  of  horned  Is  is  flows 
iweetness  of  repose ! 
ou  art  Passion's  self,  a  goddess  too, 
ught  but  worship  never  knew ; 
I  thus  thy  glances,  calm  and  sure, 
'or  accustomed  homage,  and  betray 
effort  to  assert  thy  sway : 
ieem'st  my  fealty  secure. 

eresK !  those  looks  unseal 
undisturb^^d  mysteries  that  press 
«p  in  nature  for  the  heart  to  feel 
ir  terror  and  their  loveliness, 
eyes  are  torches  that  illume 
!<P(Tet  shrines  their  unforeboded  fires, 

11  the  vaults  of  silence  and  of  gloom 
h  the  unresting  life  of  new  desires. 

V  where  their  arrowy  ray 

(  the  vail  I  would  not  tear  away, 

ith  a  dread,  delicious  awe  behold 

*r  gate  of  life  unfold, 

le  rapt  neophyte  who  sees 

narch  of  grand  Osirian  mysteries. 

irtled  chambers  I  explore, 

every  entrance  open  lies, 

by  the  magic  thrill  that  runs  before 

slowly-lifted  eyes. 
)le  to  the  centre  of  my  being 
s  to  confess  the  spirit's  poise  o'erthrown, 
1  its  guiding  virtues  blown 
!  leaves  before  the  whild wind's  fury  fleeing. 

» !  one  memory  rises  in  my  soul, 

,  beamhig  steadily  and  clear, 

s  the  lurid  thunder-clouds  that  roll 

)ugh  Passion's  sultry  atmosphere. 

bemy  more  potent  borrow 

1  thy  dark  eyes,  enticing  Sorceress! 


For  on  the  casket  of  a  sacred  Sorrow 

Their  shaAs  fell  powerless. 
Nay,  frown  not,  Athob,  from  thy  mystic  shrine: 

Strong  Goddess  of  Desire,  I  will  not  be 
One  of  the  myriad  slaves  thoa  callest  thine, 

To  cast  my  manhood's  crown  of  royalty 

Before  thy  dangerous  beauty:  I  am  free! 


THE  POET  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  poet  came  to  the  land  of  the  East, 

When  Spring  was  in  the  air: 
The  earth  was  dressed  for  a  wedding  feast. 

So  young  she  seemed,  and  fair; 
And  the  poet  knew  the  land  of  the  East — 

His  soul  was  native  there. 

All  things  to  him  were  the  visible  forms 
Of  early  and  precious  dresms — 

Familiar  visions  that  mocked  his  quest 
Beside  the  western  streams, 

Or  gleamed  in  the  gold  of  the  cloud  unrolled 
In  the  sunset's  dying  beams. 

He  looked  above  in  the  cloudless  calm, 

And  the  Sun  sat  on  his  throne; 
The  breath  of  gardens  deep  in  balm, 

M^as  all  about  him  blown, 
And  a  brother  to  him  was  the  princely  Palm, 

For  he  cannot  live  alone. 

His  feet  went  forth  on  the  myrtled  hills. 
And  the  flowers  their  welcome  shed  ; 

The  meads  of  milk-white  a8phodcl 
They  knew  the  Poet's  tread, 

And  £Bir  and  wide,  in  a  scarlet  tide, 
The  poppy's  bonfire  spread. 

And,  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun, 

The  Rose  sat  in  her  bower, 
With  a  passionate  thrill  in  her  crimson  heart  - 

She  had  waited  for  the  hour ! 
And,  like  a  bride's,  the  Poet  kissed 

The  lips  of  the  glorious  flower. 

Then  the  Nightingale  who  sat  above 
In  the  boughs  of  the  citron-tree. 

Sang :  We  are  no  rivals,  brother  mine, 
Except  in  minstrelsy ; 

For  the  rose  you  kissed  with  the  kiss  of  love. 
Is  faithful  still  to  me. 

And  further  sang  the  Nightingale : 

Yomr  bower  not  distant  lies. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  Persian  luto 

From  the  jasmined  window  rise, 
And  like  two  stars,  through  the  lattice-bara, 

I  saw  the  Sultana's  eyes. 

The  Poet  aaid  ;  I  will  here  abide. 

In  the  Sun's  unclouded  door ; 
Here  are  the  wells  of  all  delight 

On  the  lost  Arcadian  shore : 
Here  is  the  light  on  sea  and  land. 

And  the  dream  deceives  no  more. 
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KILIMANDJARO. 

Hail  to  thee,  monarch  of  African  mountains, 
Remote,  inaccessible,  ailent,  and  lone — 
Who,  from  the  heart  of  the  tropical  fervora, 
Liftest  to  heaven  thine  alien  snows. 
Feeding  forever  the  fountaina  that  make  thee 
Father  of  Nile  and  Creator  of  Egypt ! 
The  years  of  the  world  are  engraved  on  thy  forehead; 
Time's  morning  blushed  red  on  thy  first^&llen 

snows ; 
Yet  lost  in  the  wilderness,  nameless,  unnoted, 
Of  Man  unbeholden,  thou  wert  not  till  now. 
Knowledge  alone  is  the  being  of  Nature, 
Giving  a  soul  to  her  manifold  features. 
Lighting  through  paths  of  the  primitive  darkneaa 
The  foouteps  of  Truth  and  the  vision  of  Song. 
Knowledge  has  bom  thee  anew  to  Creation, 
And  long-balHed  Time  at  thy  baptism  rejoices. 
Take,  then,  a  name,  and  be  filled  with  exiitence, 
Yea,  be  exultant  in  sovereign  glory, 
While  from  the  hand  of  the  wandering  poet 
Drops  the  first  garland  of  eong  at  thy  feet. 
Floating  alone,  on  the  flood  of  thy  making, 
Through  Africa's  mystery,  silence,  and  fire, 
liO !  in  my  palm,  like  the  Eastern  enchanter, 
I  dip  from  the  waters  a  magical  mirror. 
And  thou  art  revealed  to  my  purified  vision. 
I  see  thee,  supreme  in  the  midst  of  thy  co-mates. 
Standing  alone  'twixt  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens, 
Heir  of  the  Sunset  and  Herald  of  Morn. 
Zone  above  zone,  to  thy  shoulders  of  granite, 
The  climates  of  Earth  are  displayed,  as  an  index, 
Giving  the  scope  of  the  Book  of  Creation. 
There,  in  the  gorges  that  widen,  descending 
From  cloud  and  from  cold  into  summer  eternal. 
Gather  the  threads  of  the  ice-gendered  fountains- 
Gather  to  riotous  torrents  of  crystal. 
And,  giving  each  shelvy  recess  where  they  dally 
The  blooms  of  the  North  and  its  evergreen  turfage, 
Leap  to  the  land  of  the  lion  and  lotus ! 
There,  in  the  wondering  airs  of  the  Tropics 
Shivers  the  Aspen,  still  dreaming  of  cold : 
1'here  stretches  the  Oak,  from  the  loftiest  ledges, 
Hid  arni8  to  the  far-away  lands  of  his  brothers. 
And  the  Pine-tree  looks  down  on  his  rival  the  Palm. 

Bathed  in  the  tenderest  purple  of  distance. 

Tinted  and  shadowed  by  pencils  of  air. 

Thy  battlements   hang  o'er  the  slopes  and  the 

Seats  of  the  Gods  in  the  limitless  ether,     [forests, 

Looming  sublimely  aloft  and  afar. 

Al)ove  them,  like  folds  of  imperial  ermine. 

Sparkle  the  snow-fields  that  furrow  thy  forehead — 

Desolate  realms,  inaccessible,  silent, 

('hasnis  and  caverns  where  Day  is  a  stranger, 

GarncrR  where  storeth  his  treasures  the  Thunder, 

The  Lightning  his  falchion,  his  arrows  the  Hail ! 

Sovereign  Mountain,  thy  brothers  give  welcome: 
They,  the  baptized  and  the  crowned  of  ages. 
Watch-towers  of  Continents,  altars  of  Earth, 
Welcome  thee  now  to  their  mighty  assembly. 
Mont  Blanc,  in  the  roar  of  his  mad  avalanches, 
Hails  thy  accession ;  superb  Orizaba, 
Belted  with  beech  and  ensandalled  with  palm; 


Chimboraio,  the  lord  of  the  regions  of  i 
Mingle  their  sounds  in  magnificent  chi 
With  greeting  august  from  the  Pillsrs  < 
Who,  in  the  urna  of  the  Indian  Gange 
Filter  the  snows  of  their  aacred  domini 
Unmarked  with  a  footprint,  unseen  bu 

I«o !  unto  each  is  the  seal  of  his  lordsb 
Nor  questioned  the  right  that  his  maje 
Each  in  his  awful  supremacy  forces 
Worship  and  reverence,  wonder  and  jc 
Absolute  all,  yet  in  dignity  varied. 
None  has  a  claim  to  the  honors  of  stor 
Or  the  superior  splendors  of  song. 
Greater  than  thou,  in  thy  mystery  mac 
Thou,  the  sole  monarch  of  African  nio< 
Father  of  Nile  and  Creator  of  Egypt! 


AN  ORIENTAL  IDYL. 

A  8ILV1B  javelin  which  the  hills 
Have  buried  upon  the  plain  bel< 

The  fleetest  of  the  Pharpar's  rills, 
Beneath  me  shoots  in  flashing  f 

I  hear  the  never-ending  laugh 
Of  jostling  waves  that  come  an<! 

And  suck  the  bubbling  pipe,  and  < 
The  sherbet  cooled  in  mountain 

The  flecks  of  sunshine  gleam  like 
Beneath  the  canopy  of  ahade; 

And  in  the  distant,  dim  bazaars 
I  scarcely  hear  the  hum  of  trad< 

No  evil  fear,  no  dream  forlorn. 
Darkens  my  heaven  of  perfect  I 

My  blood  is  tempered  to  the  mom 
My  very  heart  ia  ateeped  in  dev 

What  Evil  is  I  cannot  tell; 

But  half  I  gueaa  what  Joy  m»y 
And,  as  a  peari  within  its  ahell. 

The  happy  spirit  sleeps  in  me. 

I  feel  no  more  the  pulse's  strilcB,— 
The  tides  of  Passion's  ruddy  ae 

But  live  the  sweet,  unconscious  lii 
That  breathes  from  yonder  jasa 

Upon  the  glittering  pageentriea 
Of  gay  Damascus  streets  I  look 

As  idly  as  a  babe  that  sees 

The  painted  picturea  of  a  book. 

Forgotten  now  are  name  and  rao 
The  Past  is  blotted  from  my  br 

For  Memory  sleeps,  and  will  not  i 
The  weary  pages  o'er  again. 

I  only  know  the  morning  shines. 
And  sweet  the  dewy  morning  a 

But  does  it  play  with  tendrilled  vi 
Or  doea  it  lightly  lift  my  hair  ? 

Deep^ranken  in  the  charmed  repo 
This  ignorance  ia  bliaa  extreme: 

And  whether  I  be  Man,  or  Roae, 
O,  pluck  me  not  from  oat  my  di 
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HASSAN  TO  HIS  MARE. 

ly  beauty!  come,  my  desert  darling! 
J  shoulder  lay  thy  gloasy  head ! 
,  though  the  barley-sack  be  empty, 
8  the  half  of  Hassan's  scanty  bread. 

alt  have  thy  share  of  dates,  my  beauty ! 
bou  know*st  my  water-skin  is  free : 
)(1  welcome,  for  the  wells  are  distant, 
iiy  strength  and  safety  lie  in  thee. 

y  fi)rehcad  now,  to  take  my  kisses! 
1  love  thy  dark  and  splendid  eye: 
t  glad  whcsn  Hassan  mounts  the  saddle- 
art  proud  he  owns  thee:  so  am  I. 

Sultan  bring  his  boasted  horses, 
ing  with  their  diamond-studded  reins; 
ly  darling,  shall  not  match  thy  fleetness 
I  they  course  with  thee  the  desert-plains ! 

Sultan  bring  his  famous  horses, 
im  bring  his  golden  swords  to  me  — 
b  slaves,  his  eunuchs,  and  his  harem ; 
ould  oHer  them  in  vain  for  thee. 

e  seen  Damascus,  O  my  beauty ! 
bo  splendor  of  the  Pashas  there ; 
their  pomp  and  richest    Why,  I  would  not 
them  for  a  handful  of  thy  hair ! 

sings  the  praises  of  his  mistress, 
because  I've  none  he  pities  me : 
are  I  if  he  should  have  a  thousand, 
r  than  the  morning  1     /  have  thee. 

6nd  his  passion  growing  cooler 
d  her  glance  on  other  suitors  fall : 
ilt  ne'er,  my  mistress  and  my  darling, 

0  answer  at  thy  master's  call. 

hy  some  snow-while  Nedjid  stallion 
to  thee  his  spring-time  ardor  bring; 
oiil,  the  fairest  of  the  Desert, 
y  milky  dugs  shall  crouch  and  cling. 

i'hen  Khaled  shows  to  me  his  children, 

1  Idugh,  and  bid  him  look  at  thine; 
ilt  neigh,  and  lovingly  caress  me, 

thy  glossy  neck  laid  close  to  mine. 


THE  PHANTOM. 

I  sit  within  the  mansion, 

e  old,  familiar  seat; 

ulc  and  sunshine  chase  each  other 

the  carpet  at  my  feet. 

sweet-brier's  arms  have  wrestled  upwards 
e  summers  that  are  past, 
I  willow  trails  its  branches  lower 

when  I  saw  them  last. 

rive  to  shut  the  sunshine  wholly 

out  the  haunted  room ; 
he  house,  that  once  was  joyful, 

silence  and  with  gloom. 


And  many  kind,  remembered  faces 

Within  the  doorway  come — 
Voices,  that  wake  the  sweeter  music 

Of  one  that  now  is  dumb. 

They  sing,  in  tones  as  glad  as  ever, 

The  songs  she  loved  to  hear; 
They  braid  the  rose  in  summer  garlands. 

Whose  flowers  to  her  were  dear. 

And  still,  her  footsteps  in  the  passage, 

Her  blushes  at  the  door, 
Her  timid  words  of  maiden  welcome. 

Come  back  to  me  once  more. 

And  all  forgetful  of  my  sorrow, 

Unmindful  of  my  pain, 
I  think  she  has  but  newly  left  me. 

And  soon  will  come  again. 

She  stays  without,  perchance,  a  moment. 

To  dress  her  dark-brown  hair; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  garments — 

Her  light  step  on  the  stair! 

O,  fluttering  heart !  control  thy  tumult. 

Lest  eyes  profane  should  see 
My  cheeks  betray  the  rush  of  rapture 

Her  coming  brings  to  me! 

She  tarries  long :  but  lo,  a  whisper 

Beyond  the  open  door 
And,  gliding  through  the  quiet  sunshine, 

A  shadow  on  the  floor ! 

Ah  !  'tis  the  whispering  pine  that  calls  me, 
The  vine,  whose  shadow  strays ; 

And  my  patient  heart  must  still  await  her, 
Nor  chide  her  long  delays. 

But  my  heart  grows  sick  with  weary  waiting. 

As  many  a  time  before : 
Her  foot  is  ever  at  the  threshold, 

Yet  never  passes  o'er. 


"MOAN  YE  Wn.D  WINDS." 


Moan,  ye  wild  winds!  around  the  pane, 
And  fall,  thou  drear  December  rain ! 
Fill  with  your  gusts  the  sullen  day, 
Tear  the  last  clinging  leaves  away ! 
Reckless  as  yonder  naked  tree, 
No  blast  of  yours  can  trouble  me. 

Give  me  your  chill  and  wild  embrace, 
And  pour  your  baptism  on  my  (ace; 
Sound  in  mine  ears  the  airy  moan 
That  sweeps  in  desolate  monotone, 
Where  on  the  unsheltered  hill-top  beat 
The  marches  of  your  homeless  feet ! 

Moan  on,  ye  winds!  and  pour,  thou  rain! 
Your  stormy  sobs  and  tears  are  vain. 
If  shed  for  her,  whose  fading  eyes 
Will  open  soon  on  Paradise : 
The  eye  of  Heaven  shall  blinded  be, 
Or  ere  ye  cease,^  shed  for  me. 


RICHARD  COE. 


CBora.im.] 


Richard  Cob  is  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1821.  He  was  educated  for  the  mercantile 
businesc,  and  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  trade  in  his  native  city.  In  1851  he  published 
a  volume  of  **  Poems,"  which  attracted  favorable 
attention  by  their  simplicity  and  grace,  as  much 


as  by  their  fine  religious  spirit,  and  in  I^ 
Old  Farm  Gate,"  a  book  of  prose  and  «< 
signed  for  youthful  readers ;  and  he  writ 
sionally  for  the  Philadelphia  literaiy  mi 
His  pieces  are  marked  by  refinement 
ing,  and  have  frequently  a  quaintneai  re 
us  of  some  of  the  older  religions  poets. 


SMILES  AND  TEARS. 

«  Abt  thou  happy,  little  child. 

On  this  clear  bright  summer's  day~- 
In  the  garden  sporting  wild, 

Art  thou  happy  ?  tell  me,  pray." 
>*  If  I  had  that  pretty  thing, 

That  has  fiown  to  yonder  tree, 
I  would  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing — 

Ob  !  how  happy  I  should  be  !" 
Then  I  caught  the  butterfly, 

Placed  it  in  his  hands  securely— 
Now,  methougbt,  his  pretty  eye 

Never  more  will  look  demurely. 
**  Art  thou  happy,  now  1"  said  I; 
Tears  were  sparkling  in  his  eye : 
Lo !  the  butterfly  was  dead — 
In  his  hands  its  life  had  sped ! 

**  Art  thou  happy,  maiden  fair. 

On  this  pleasant  summer's  day. 
Culling  flowerets  so  rare, 

Art  thou  happy  1  tell  me,  pray." 
"  If  my  Henry  were  but  here, 

To  enjoy  the  scene  with  me— 
He  whose  love  is  so  sincere— 

Oh  !  how  happy  I  should  be  !'* 
Soon  I  heard  her  lover's  feet, 

iSounding  on  the  gravel  lightly. 
To  his  loving  words  so  sweet, 

I'ender  glsnces  answer  brightly  ! 
"  Art  thou  happy,  now  ?"  I  said ; 
Down  she  hung  her  lovely  head: 
«' Henry  leaves  for  foreign  skies"-— 
Tears  were  in  the  maiden's  eyes. 

'<  Art  thou  happy,  mother  mild, 

On  this  balmy  summer^s  day, 
Gazing  on  thy  cherub  child — 

Art  thou  happy  1  tell  me,  pray." 
**  If  my  baby-boy  were  well," 

Thus  the  mother  spake  to  me, 
**  Gratitude  my  heart  would  swell — 

Oh !  how  happy  I  should  be !" 
Then  the  cordial  I  supplied. 

Soon  the  babe  restored  completely ; 
Chcrub-faccd  and  angel-eyed. 

On  his  mother  smiled  he  sweetly. 
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«  Art  thou  happy,  now  !"  I  said ; 
-  Would  his  fiither  were  not  dead  f 
Thus  she  answered  me  with  sigbc, 
Scalding  tear-drops  in  her  eyes. 

**  Art  thou  happy,  aged  man. 

On  this  glorious  summer's  dsy, 
With  a  cheek  all  pale  and  wan. 

Art  thou  happy?  tell  me,  pfay." 
« If  I  were  but  sale  above," 

Spake  the  old  man  unto  me, 
**  To  enjoy  my  Saviour's  love — 

Oh  !  how  happy  I  should  be!" 
Then  the  angel  Death  came  down. 

And  he  welcomed  him  with  gIsdB 
On  his  brow  so  pale  and  wan. 

Not  a  trace  was  seen  of  sadness: 
«« Art  thou  happy,  now  !"  I  cried ; 
"  Yes !"  he  answered,  as  he  died : 
Tears  of  joy  were  in  his  eyes, 
Dew-drops  from  the  upper  skies ! 


EMBLEMS. 

Falleth  now  fii>m  off  a  tree, 

A  wither'd  leaf  : 
This  the  lesson  taught  to  Die- 
Life  is  brief! 

Hear  it  say, 
«  Mortal,  soon  thou'lt  follow  me 

To  decay !" 
Droppeth  now  from  off  my  head, 

A  silver  hair : 
Plainer  preacher  never  said, 

*  For  death  prepare!" 

Fill'd  with  gloom. 
We  follow  Time  with  solemn  tre 

To  the  tomb. 
Mounteth  now  on  wings  of  air, 

To  the  sky, 
A  little  dewdrop,  pure  and  dear: 

Far  up  on  high. 

Hear  it  say — 
<*  All  above  the  earth  is  fair ; 

Watch  and  pray ! 
Night  or  sorrow  come  not  here- 

T  is  perfect  day!" 


R.  H.  STODDARD. 


[Bora,  1SS8.] 


SHARD  HsHBT  Stoddabd,  slthoagh  yoang, 
I  in  a  foremost  rank  among  American  poets. 
laoe  he  has  himself  won.  With  no  command- 
ntecedents  to  support  him,  he  has,  step  by 
ibaght  his  way  to  a  position  which  is  alike 
table  to  his  indomitable  energy  and  his  ge- 
He  was  bom  in  the  month  of  July,  1825,  in 
;ham,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  sea- 
lin,  who,  while  the  poet  was  yet  in  his  early 
h,  sailed  for  Sweden:  his  last  voyage,  for 
gs  of  his  fate  were  never  afler  heard.  Idle- 
not  being  the  fashion  in  our  country,  Mr. 
>DARD  was,  as  soon  as  his  age  permitted, 
d  in  an  iron  foundry,  for  the  purpose  of  leam- 
he  trade.  Here  he  worked  for  some  years, 
ning  in  the  intervals  of  his  toil,  and  even 
moulding  his  thoughts  into  the  symmetry  of 
,  while  he  moulded  the  molten  metal  into 
M  of  gprace.  In  1847,  the  earliest  blossoms 
s  genius  appeared,  and  some  verses  in  the 
ion  Magazine"  gave  evidence  that  his  mind 
ell  as  his  body  was  toiling.  The  first  was, 
rver,  the  stronger  of  the  two,  for  in  1848,  afler 
shing  a  small  volume  entitled  *<  Footprints," 
h  contained  some  pieces  of  merit,  his  health 
way,  and  he  surrendered  his  mechanical  oc- 
tion. 

is  career  as  a  literary  man  now  commenced, 
vrote  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
orted  himself  by  his  pen.  In  the  autumn  of 
he  published  his  second  collection  of  poems: 
id,  as  regards  date,  and  first  as  far  as  the  re- 
tes  of  art  are  concerned.  In  1852  he  gave 
e  public  a  little  book  of  poetic  prose,  under 
name  of  « Adventures  in  Fairy  Land,"  and 
e  autumn  of  the  same  year  married  Miss  Eli- 
:th  D.  Babstow,  of  Mattapoisett,  Massachu- 
,  a  poetess  whose  recent  occasional  contribu- 
I  to  the  periodicals  have  marked  individuality, 
justify  predictions  of  remarkable  and  peculiar 
Ilence  should  she  continue  to  cultivate  her  ca- 
ies  for  literature*  Mr.  Stoddabd  was  about 
time  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  New  York 
3m-house,  which  be  continues  to  fill.  Since 
completion  of  his  second  volume  of  poems  he 
Ibmished  a  considerable  number  to  ** Putnam's 
ithly,"  and  "Graham's  Magazine,"  and  to  the 
two  of  greater  length  than  any  of  his  other 
luctions,  called  "The  Burden  of  Unrest,"  and 
le  Squire  of  Low  Degree." 
be  poems  he  has  published  since  the  appear- 
)  of  his  last  book  are  more  numerous  and 
orally  in  a  better  style  of  art  than  his  previ- 
performances ;  and  it  is  understood  that  be 
in  manuscript  one  upon  a  classical  subject  in 


toe  "  Fenude  Poets  of  Amerles,**  fifth  edition,  1855. 
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the  composition  of  which  he  has  exercised  with 
suitable  care  his  best  abilities.  His  prose  compo- 
sitions, except  the  volume  of  fairy  stories  before 
mentioned,  consist  of  a  few  clever  magazine  tales, 
a  series  of  literary  biographies,  and  occasional 
criticisms  of  books  in  one  of  the  promioent  New 
York  journals. 

Mr.  Stoddabd's  mind  is  essentially  poetical. 
All  his  works  are  stamped  with  earnestness,  and 
whether  he  fails  or  not  in  realizing  his  ideal,  we 
can  see  that  he  does  nothing  lightly.  His  style 
is  characterized  by  purity  and  grace  of  expressitm. 
He  is  a  master  of  rhythmical  melody,  and  his  mmle 
of  treating  a  subject  is  sometimes  exquisitely  subtle. 
In  his  poems  there  is  no  rude  writing,  no  course 
sketching  the  power  of  which  makes  us  forget 
the  carelessness  of  the  outline.  All  is  finished 
and  highly  glazed.  The  coloring  is  warm,  the 
costumes  harmonious,  the  grouping  symmetrical. 
He  paints  cabinet  pictures,  and  spares  no  pains 
in  the  manipulation. 

Independent  of  what  may  be  called  the  external 
features  of  his  poetry,  it  almost  always  possesses 
a  spiritual  meaning.  Every  sound  and  sight  in 
nature  is  to  him  a  symbol  which  represents  some 
phase  of  internal  experience,  or  at  least  strikes 
some  spiritual  chord.  The  trees  that  wave  at  his 
window,  the  moon  that  silvers  his  roof,  are  not 
to  him  swaying  trees  and  a  white  moon  merely, 
but  things  that  play  an  intimate  part  in  his  ex- 
istence. Thus,  in  all  his  poems,  will  be  found 
the  echo  of  an  internal  to  an  external  nature, 
and  a  harmony  resulflng  from  the  intimate  union 
of  both. 

The  danger  to  which  Mr.  Stoddabd  is  most 
exposed  is  that  of  occasional  but  unquestionably 
altogether  uncon8ciousimitation,sometimes  merely 
in  his  cadences,  and  sometimes  in  the  main  con- 
ception and  purpose  of  his  pieces.  Different  as 
is  his  beautiful  poem  of  <*  A  Household  Dirge," 
from  Mr.  Piebpont's  touching  lamentation,  *«I 
cannot  make  him  Dead,"  the  careful  reader  will 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  sad  song,  set  to  a  different  air.  In  another 
piece,  ho  makes  use  uf  Miss  Alick  Cabby's  ex- 
quisite *«  Pictures  of  Memory,"  and  in  that  very 
remarkable  effusion,  **The  Burden  of  UnresC'  ^iU 
be  found  not  a  few  reflections  from  Mr.  Trnny- 
80N*s  *<  Locksley  Hall."  The  indisputable  genius 
of  Mr.  Stoddabd  is  so  apparent  in  many  strikingly 
original  poems,  that  these  careless  immoralities  of 
his  rouse  scarcely  deserve  an  allusion,  and  they 
are  referred  to  only  lest  in  arresting  the  attention 
of  casual  readers  of  his  poems  injustice  should 
now  and  then  be  done  to  his  singular  merits  in 
lyrics  which  are  in  every  respect  and  entirely  of 
his  own  creation. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Mt  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  tears. 

And  tears  are  in  mine  eyes,  I  know  not  why; 
With  all  my  grief,  content  to  live  for  years, 

Or  even  this  hour  to  die. 
My  youth  is  gone,  but  that  I  heed  not  now ; 

My  love  is  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  can  be ; 
My  friends  drop  off  like  blossoms  from  a  bough. 
But  nothing  troubles  me. 
Only  the  golden  flush  of  sunset  lies 
Within  my  heart  like  fire,  like  dew  within  my  eyes ! 
Spirit  of  Beauty !  whatsoever  thou  art, 
I  see  thy  skirtp  afar,  and  feel  thy  power ; 
It  is  thy  presence  fills  this  charmed  hour, 
And  fills  my  charmed  heart ; 
Nor  mine  alone,  but  myriads  feel  thee  now, 
That  know  not  what  they  feel,  nor  why  they  bow ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  forgot. 
For  all  men  worship  thee,  and  know  it  not ; 
Nor  men  alone,  but  babes  with  wondrous  eyes, 
New-comers  on  the  earth,  and  strangers  firom  the 
skies! 

We  hold  the  keys  of  Heaven  within  our  hands, 
The  gift  and  heirloom  of  a  former  state. 
And  lie  in  infancy  at  Heaven's  gate,  [lands! 
Transfigured  in  the  light  that  streams  along  the 
Around  our  pillows  golden  ladders  rise, 
And  up  and  down  the  skies. 
With  wing^  sandals  shod. 
The  angels  come,  and  go,  the  messengers  of  God ! 
Nor  do  they,  fading  firom  us,  e'er  depart, — 
It  is  the  childish  heart ; 
We  walk  as  heretofore,  [more ! 

Adown  their  shining  ranks,  but  see  them  never- 
Not  Heaven  is  gone,  but  we  are  blind  with  tears. 
Groping  our  way  along  the  downward  slope  of 
years! 
From  earliest  infancy  my  heart  was  thine ; 
With  childish  feet  I  trod  thf  temple  aisles ; 
Not  knowing  tears,  I  worshipped  thee  with  smiles. 
Or  if  I  ever  wept,  it  was  with  joy  divine  ! 
By  day,  and  night,  on  land,  and  sea,  and  air, — 

I  saw  thee  everywhere  ! 
A  voice  of  greeting  from  the  wind  was  sent ; 

The  mists  enfolded  me  with  soft  white  arms; 
The  birds  did  sing  to  lap  me  in  content. 
The  rivers  wove  their  charms, 
And  every  little  daisy  in  the  grass 
Did  look  up  in  my  face,  and  smile  to  see  me  paaa ! 
Not  long  can  Nature  satisfy  the  mind. 
Nor  outward  fancies  feed  its  inner  flame ; 
We  feel  a  growing  want  we  cannot  name. 
And  long  for  something  sweet,  but  undefined ; 
The  wants  of  Beauty  other  wants  create. 
Which  overflow  on  others  soon  or  late ; 
For  all  that  worship  thee  must  ease  the  heart. 

By  Love,  or  Song,  or  Art : 
Divinest  Melancholy  walks  with  thee, 

Her  thin  while  cheek  forever  leaned  on  thine; 
And  Music  leads  her  sister  Poesy, 

In  exultation  shouting  songs  divine ! 
But  on  thy  breast  Love  lies, — immortal  child  ! — 
Begot  of  thine  own  longings,  deep  and  wild : 


The  more  we  worship  him,  the  nan  i 
Into  thy  perfect  imai^  here  below; 
For  here  below,  es  in  the  ^herea  abo« 
All  Love  is  Beaatj,  and  sdl  Beeaty,  Li 

Not  from  the  things  around  ns  do  we  d 
Thy  light  within ;  within  the  tight  ii 
The  growing  rajs  of  aonie  foifOOHi 
And  added  canons  of  eternal  law. 
The  painter's  picture,  the  rapt  poet's  ai 
The  sculptor's  statue,  never  saw  the 
Not  shap«d  and  moulded  after  aoght 
Whose  crownings  work  still  does  iuspiril 
Hue  after  hue  divinest  pictures  grow. 
Line  after  line  immortal  songs  arise, 
And  limb  by  limb,  out-starting  stern  ao 
The  statue  wakes  with  wonder  in  its 
And  in  the  master's  mind 
Sound  after  sound  is  bom,  and  dies  fikc 
That  echoes  through  a  range  of  oeesB  i 
And  straight  is  gone  to  weave  its  spell  o 
waves! 
The  mystery  is  thine. 
For  thine  the  more  mysterious  human  h 
The  temple  of  all  wisdom.  Beauty's  sb 
The  oracle  of  Art ! 

Earth  is  thine  outer  court,  and  Life  a  h 

Why  should  we  fear  to  die,  and  leave  tbi 

Not  thine  alone  the  lesser  key  of  Bin 

But  all  the  keys  of  Death ; 

And  all  the  worlds,  with  all  that  they  a 

Of  Life,  and  Death,  and  l^e,  are  thin 

The  universe  is  girdled  with  a  chain. 

And  hung  below  the  throne 

Where  Thou  dost  sit,  the  universe  to  b] 

Thou  sovereign  smile  of  God,  eternal  lov 


SPRING. 

The  trumpet  winds  have  sounded  a  retre 

Blowing  o*er  land  and  sea  a  sullen  stn 

Usurping  March,  defeated,  flies  again. 

And  lays  his  trophies  at  the  Winter's  foel 

And  lo! — where  April,  coming  in  his  tun 

In  changefol  motleys,  half  of  light  and 

Leads  hid  belated  charge,  a  delicate  ma 

A  nymph  with  dripping  urn. 

Hail !  hail !  thrice  hail ! — thou  fairest  child  oi 
With  all  thy  retinue  of  laughing  hours, 
Thou  paragon  from  some  diviner  clime. 

And  ministrant  of  its  benignest  powen^ 
Who  hath  not  caught  the  glancing  of  thy 
And  peeped  beneath  thy  mask,  delicious  8p 
Sometimes  we  see  thee  on  the  pleasant  ok 
Of  lingering  March,  with  wreath^  crook  o 
Leading  the  Ram  from  out  his  starry  fbU 
A  leash  of  light  around  his  jagged  horns! 
Sometimes  in  April,  goading  up  the  skies 
The  Bull,  whose  neck  Apollo's  silvery  fliei 
Settle  upon,  a  many-twinkling  swarm ; 
And  when  May-days  are  warm; 
And  drawing  to  a  close. 
And  Flora  goes 
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phyr  from  his  palace  in  the  west, 

8t  upenatch  the  Twins  from  cradled  rest, 

.nd  strain  them  to  thy  breast, 

e  to  meet  the  expectant,  bright  new  comer, 

lent  queen  of  Earth,  the  gay,  voluptuous 

ummer! 

ed  now,  shorn  of  thy  veil  of  showers, 
tripp*8t  along  the  mead  with  shining  hair 
1  back,  and  scarf  out-fluttering  on  the  air, 
ended,  strewing  the  fresh  sward  with 
owers! 

m  hills  lift  their  foreheads  far  away ; 
here  thy  pathway  runs  the  sod  is  pressed 
f  lambs,  behind  the  budding  spray ; 
>p8  of  butterflies  are  hovering  round, 
small  swallow  drops  upon  the  ground 
teside  his  mate  and  nest ! 
nonth  ago,  the  sky  was  gray ; 
ieots  were  pitched  along  the  mountain-side, 
B  March  encamped  his  stormy  legions  wide, 
ok  his  standard  o'er  the  fields  of  Day ! 
r  the  sky  is  blue,  the  snow  is  flown, 
iry  mountain  is  an  emerald  throne, 
!Ty  cloud  a  dais  fringed  with  light, 
below  is  beautiful  and  bright! 
»t  waves  its  plumes, — the  hedges  blow, — 
outh  wind  scuds  along  the  meadowy  sea 
ecked  with  daisied  foam, — and  violets  grow 
eyed,  and  cowslips  star  the  bloomy  lea : 
lark  floods  the  scene  with  pleasant  rhyme ; 
>usel  twitters  in  the  swaying  pine ; 
d  bees  hum  about  the  beds  of  thyme, 
t>end  the  clover-bells  and  eglantine ; 
ike  casts  off  his  skin  in  mossy  nooks; 
ong-eared  rabbits  near  their  burrows  play ; 
mouse  wakes;  and  see!  the  noisy  rooks 
iraging,  about  the  stacks  of  hay ! 

ghts!  what  sounds !  what  rustic  life  and 
nirth! 

ed  all  the  winter  long  from  bitter  cold, 
lling  in  chimney-corners,  young  and  old 
)rth  and  share  the  gladness  of  the  Earth, 
ugbmen  whistle  as  the  furrows  trail 
id  their  glittering  shares,  a  billowy  row ; 
Ikmaid  sings  a  ditty  while  her  pail 
s  full  and  frothy ;  and  the  cattle  low ; 
ands  are  yelping  in  the  misty  wood, 
ing  the  fox :  the  jolly  huntsmen  cheer ; 
winding  horns  delight  the  listening  ear, 
irtle  Echo  in  her  solitude; 
mster  drives  his  wagon  down  the  lane, 
ening  a  broader  rut  in  weeds  and  sand; 
le  angler  fishes  in  the  shady  pool ; 
loitering  down  the  road  with  cap  in  hand, 
ant  chases  butterflies, — in  vain, 
IS  of  bells  that  call  the  village  lads  to  school! 
cs  the  world  is  sweeter  than  of  yore, 
fresh,  and  fine, and  more  exceeding  fair; 
B  a  presence  never  felt  before, 
■oul  of  inspiration  everywhere ; 
te  Youth  in  every  idle  limb, 
ernal  days,  my  prime,  return  anew; 
ic^  spirit  breathes  a  silent  hymn, 
leart  is  full  of  dew ! 


THE  WITCH'S  WHELP. 

ALOKa  the  shore  the  slimy  brine-pits  yawn. 
Covered  with  thick  green  scum ;  the  billows  rise. 
And  fill  them  to  the  brim  with  clouded  foam, 
And  then  subside,  and  leave  the  scum  again  ; 
The  ribbed  sand  is  full  of  hollow  gulfs. 
Where  monsters  from  the  waters  come  and  lie : 
Cheat  serpents  bask  at  noon  among  the  rocks, 
To  me  no  terror ;  coil  on  coil  they  roll 
Back  to  their  holes,  before  my  flying  feet ; 
The  Dragon  of  the  Sea,  my  mother's  god. 
Enormous  Setebos,  comes  here  to  sleep; 
Him  I  molest  not;  when  he  flaps  his  wing 
A  whirlwind  rises,  when  he  swims  the  deep 
It  threatens  to  engulf  the  trembling  isle. 

Sometimes  when  winds  do  blow,  and  clouds  are 
dark, 
I  seek  the  blasted  wood,  whose  barkless  trunks 
Are  bleached  with  summer  suns ;  the  creaking  trees 
Stoop  down  to  me,  and  swing  me  right  and  left 
Through  crashing  limbs,  but  not  a  jot  care  I : 
The  thunder  breaks  overhead,  and  in  their  lairs 
The  panthers  roar;  from  out  the  stormy  clouds 
With  hearts  of  fire,  sharp  lightnings  rain  around 
And  split  the  oaks;  not  faster  lizards  run 
Before  the  snake  up  the  slant  trunks  than  I ; 
Not  faster  down,  sliding  with  hands  and  feet 
I  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and  adders  rouse 
Sharp-eyed,  with  poisonous  fiuigs ;  beneath  the 

leaves 
They  couch,  or  under  rocks,  and  roots  of  trees 
Felled  by  the  winds ;  through  briery  undergrowth 
They  slide  with  hissing  tongues,  beneath  my  feet 
To  writhe,  or  in  my  fingers  squeezed  to  death. 

There  is  a  wild  and  solitary  pine. 
Deep  in  the  meadows;  all  the  island  birds 
From  far  and  near  fly  there,  and  learn  new  songs ; 
Something  imprisoned  in  its  wrinkled  bark 
Wails  for  its  freedom ;  when  the  bigger  light 
Bums  in  mid-heaven,  and  dew  elsewhere  is  dried. 
There  it  still  falls ;  the  quivering  leaves  are  tongues, 
And  load  the  air  with  syllables  of  wo. 
One  day  I  thrust  my  spear  within  a  cleft 
No  wider  than  its  point,  and  something  shrieked. 
And  falling  cones  did  pelt  me  sharp  as  hail : 
I  picked  the  seeds  that  grew  between  their  plates. 
And  strung  them  round  my  neck,  with  sea-mew 

Hard  by  are  swamps  and  marshes,  reedy  fens 
Knee-deep  in  water ;  monsters  wade  therein 
Thick-set  with  plated  scales;  sometimes  in  troops 
They  crawl  on  slippery  banks ;  sometimes  they  lash 
The  sluggish  waves,  among  themselves  at  war ; 
Often  I  heave  great  rocks  from  off  the  crags, 
And  crush  their  bones ;  often  I  push  my  spear 
Deep  in  their  drowsy  eyes,  at  which  they  howl 
And  chase  me  inland ;  then  I  mount  their  humps 
And  prick  them  back  again,  unwieldy,  slow : 
At  night  the  wolves  are  howling  round  the  place, 
And  bats  sail  there  athwart  the  silver  light. 
Flapping  their  wings ;  by  day  in  hollow  trees 
They  hide,  and  slink  into  the  gloom  of  dens. 

We  live,  my  mother  Sycorax  and  I, 
In  caves  with  bloated  toads  and  crestAi  vcA!t»k\ 
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She  can  make  charma,  and  philten,  and  bfew 

■torma. 
And  call  the  great  Sea  Dragon  from  hb  deepa : 
Nothing  of  this  know  I,  nor  care  to  know; 
Give  me  the  milk  of  goats  in  gourds  or  ahellsy 
The  flesh  of  birds  and  fish,  berries,  and  fhiit. 
Nor  want  I  more,  save  all  day  long  to  lie, 
And  hear,  as  now,  the  voices  of  the  sea. 


A  HOUSEHOLD  DIRGE. 

**  A  ilx  jmn*  kMM  to  P&radlm,— 

And  ne'er  on  earth  the  child  grew  older.** 

T.  B.  Bead, 

FvE  lost  my  little  Mat  at  last! 

She  perished  in  the  spring, 
When  earliest  flowers  began  to  bod. 

And  earliest  birds  to  sing; 
I  laid  her  in  a  country  grave, 

A  green  and  soft  retreat, 
A  marble  tablet  o'er  her  head, 
And  violets  at  her  feet. 

I  would  that  she  were  back  again. 

In  all  her  childish  bloom ; 
My  joy  and  hope  have  followed  her. 

My  heart  is  in  her  tomb ! 
I  know  that  she  is  gone  away, 

I  know  that  she  is  fled, 
I  miss  her  everywhere,  and  yet 

I  cannot  think  her  dead ! 

I  wake  the  children  up  at  dawn. 

And  say  a  single  prayer, 
And  draw  them  round  the  morning  meal. 

But  one  is  wanting  there ! 
I  see  a  little  chsir  apart, 

A  little  pinafore, 
And  Memory  fills  the  vacancy, 

As  Time  will — nevermore ! 

I  sit  within  my  quiet  room, 

Alone,  and  write  for  hours, 
And  miss  the  little  maid  again 

Among  the  window  flowers. 
And  miss  her  with  her  toys  beside 

My  desk  in  silent  play; 
And  then  I  turn  and  look  for  her, 

But  she  has  flown  away ! 

I  drop  my  idle  pen,  and  hark. 

And  catch  the  faintest  sound; 
She  must  be  playing  hide-and-seek 

In  shady  nooks  around  ; 
She  '11  come  and  climb  my  chair  again, 

And  peep  my  shoulders  o'er ; 
I  hesr  a  stifled  laugh, — but  no. 

She  cometh  nevermore ! 

I  waited  only  yester-night 

The  evening  service  read. 
And  lingered  for  my  idol's  kiss 

Before  she  went  to  bed; 
Forgetting  she  had  gone  before. 

In  slumbers  soil  and  sweet, 
A  monument  above  her  head. 

And  violela  alY\ei  feel. 


LEOJNATUa 

Tmmfavr  baif  Ltomaha, 
T%e  page  of  Imogen : 

It  was  his  datj  evermore 
To  tend  the  Ladj  Imogeo ; 
By  peep  of  day  he  mi^ht  be  seen 

Tapping  against  her  chamber  door. 
To  wake  the  sleepy  waiting-maid; 
She  woke,  and  when  ahe  had  arrayi 
The  Princess,  and  the  twain  had  pi 

(They  prayed  with  rosaries  of  yoivO 
They  called  him,  pacing  to  and  fro; 
And  cap  in  hand,  and  bowing  low. 
He  entered,  and  began  to  £red 
The  singing  birds  with  ihiit  and  aec 

Tht  brave  boy  Leonatus^ 
The  page  of  Imogen  : 

He  tripped  along  the  kingly  hall. 
From  room  to  room,  with  message! 
He  stopped  the  butler,  clutched  his  1 

(Albeit  he  was  broad  and  tall,) 
And  dragged  him  down  the  vaalt8,idi 
In  bins  lay  beaded  and  divine. 
To  pick  a  flask  of  vintage  fine; 

Came  up,  and  domb  the  garden  wall, 
And  plucked  from  oat  the  sonny  ap 
Peaches,  and  luscious  apricots. 
And  filled  his  golden  sidver  there. 
And  hurried  to  hie  Lady  fair. 

The  gallant  Leonaiuif 
The  page  of  Intogen : 

He  had  a  steed  from  Arab  ground. 
And  when  the  lords  and  ladies  gay 
Went  hawking  in  the  dews  of  May, 

And  hunting  in  the  coontry  round. 
And  Imogen  did  join  the  band. 
He  rode  him  like  a  hunter  grand, 
A  hooded  hawk  upon  his  hand. 

And  by  his  side  a  slender  hound : 
But  when  they  saw  the  deer  go  by 
He  slipped  the  leash,  and  let  him  fly, 
And  gave  his  fiery  barb  the  rein. 
And  scoured  beside  her  o'er  the  plaii 

The  etrange  bay  LetmahtM, 
T*he  page  of  Imogen  : 

Sometimes  he  used  to  stand  for  hoars 
Within  her  room,  behind  her  chair; 
The  soft  wind  blew  his  golden  hair 

Across  his  eyes,  and  bees  from  flowers 
Hummed  round  him,  but  be  did  not  i 
He  fixed  his  eameat  eyes  on  her, 
A  pure  and  reverent  wonhipper, 

A  dreamer  building  aiiy  towera : 
But  when  she  spoke  he  gave  a  start, 
That  sent  the  warm  blood  from  his  hi 
To  flush  his  cheeks,  and  every  word 
The  fountain  of  his  feelings  stirred. 

The  tad  hoy  Leonaha^ 
The  page  of  Imogen  : 
He  lost  all  relish  and  delight. 
For  all  things  that  did  pleaae  befbic; 
By  day  he  wished  the  day  was  o*sr, 
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By  night  be  wished  the  same  of  night: 
He  could  not  mingle  in  the  crowd, 
He  lored  to  be  alone,  and  shroud 
His  tender  thoughts,  and  sigh  aloud, 

And  cherish  in  his  heart  its  blight 
At  last  his  health  began  to  fail. 
His  fresh  and  glowing  cheeks  to  pale; 
And  in  bis  eyes  the  tears  unshed 
Did  hang  like  dew  in  violets  dead. 

The  Unad  Leonatut^ 
The  page  of  Imogen  : 
•  'What  ails  the  boy !"  said  Imogen : 
Hestamraer'd,sigh'd,  and  answer'd  *'Naught*' 
She  shook  her  head,  and  then  she  thought 
What  all  his  malady  could  mean ; 
It  might  be  love ;  her  maid  was  fair, 
And  Leon  had  a  loving  air; 
She  watched  them  with  a  jealous  care, 
And  played  the  spy,  but  naught  was  seen: 
And  then  she  was  aware  at  first. 
That  she,  not  knowing  it,  bad  nursed 
His  memory  till  it  grew  a  par^— 
A  heart  within  her  very  heart ! 

The  dear  boy  Leonattu, 
The  page  of  Imogen : 
She  loved,  but  owned  it  not  as  yet ; 

When  he  was  absent  she  was  lone, 

8he  felt  a  void  before  unknown, 
And  Leon  filled  it  when  they  met; 

She  called  him  twenty  times  a  day. 

She  knew  not  why,  she  could  not  say ; 
She  fretted  when  he  went  away. 
And  lived  in  sorrow  and  regret ; 

Sometimes  she  frowned  with  stately  mien, 

And  chid  him  like  a  little  queen ; 

And  then  she  soothed  him  meek  and  mild, 

And  grew  as  trustful  as  a  child. 

The  neat  tcribe  Leonatue^ 
The  page  of  Imogen : 

She  wondered  that  he  did  not  speak. 
And  own  his  love,  if  love  indeed 
It  was  that  made  his  spirit  bleed ; 

And  she  bethought  her  of  a  freak 
To  test  the  lad ;  she  bade  him  write 
A  letter  that  a  msiden  might, 
A  billet  to  her  hearths  delight ; 

He  took  the  pen  with  fingers  weak. 
Unknowing  what  he  did,  and  wrote. 
And  folded  up  and  sealed  the  note : 
She  wrote  the  superscription  sage, 
••For  Leonatus,  Lady's  Page!" 

The  happy  Leonatus, 
The  page  of  Imogen: 

The  page  of  Imogen  no  more. 

But  now  her  love,  her  lord,  her  life. 
For  she  became  his  wedded  wife. 

As  both  had  hoped  and  dreamed  before. 
He  used  to  sit  beside  her  feet. 
And  read  romances  rare  and  sweet. 
And,  when  she  touched  her  lute,  repeat 

Impassioned  madrigals  of  yore, 
Uplooking  in  her  face  the  while, 
Until  she  stooped  with  loving  smile. 
And  pressed  her  melting  mouth  to  his. 


That  answered  in  a  dreamy  bliss — 
The  joyful  Leonatut, 
The  lord  of  Imogen! 


A  DIRGE. 

A  FEW  frail  summers  had  touched  thee, 

As  they  touch  the  fruit ; 
Not  so  bright  as  thy  hair,  the  sunshine, 

Not  so  sweet  as  thy  voice  the  lute. 
Hushed  the  voice,  shorn  the  hair,  all  is  over: 

An  urn  of  white  ashes  remains ; 
Nothing  else  save  the  tears  in  our  eyes. 

And  our  bitterest,  bitterest  pains ! 

We  garland  the  urn  with  white  roses. 
Bum  incense  and  gums  on  the  shrine, 

Play  old  tunes  with  the  saddest  of  closes, 
Dear  tunes  that  were  thine ! 

But  in  vain,  all  in  vain ; 

Thou  art  gone — we  remain ! 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  HAND. 

Yon  were  very  charming.  Madam, 

In  your  silks  and  satins  fine ; 
And  you  made  your  lovers  drunken. 

But  it  was  not  with  your  wine ! 
There  were  court  gallants  in  dozens, 

There  were  princes  of  the  land. 
And  they  would  have  perished  for  you 

As  they  knelt  and  kissed  your  hand — 
For  they  taw  no  ttain  upon  it. 
It  was  such  a  snowy  hand/ 

But  for  me — I  knew  you  better. 

And,  while  you  were  flaunting  there, 
I  remembered  some  one  lying. 

With  the  blood  on  his  white  hair ! 
He  was  pleading  for  you,  Madam, 

Where  the  shriven  spirits  stand ; 
But  the  Book  of  Life  was  darkened, 

By  the  Shadow  of  a  Hand ! 
Il  was  tracing  your  perdition. 
For  the  blood  upon  your  hand! 


A  SERENADE. 

The  moon  is  muffled  in  a  cloud, 
Thst  folds  the  lover's  star. 

But  still  beneath  thy  balcony 
I  touch  my  soft  guitar. 

If  thou  art  waking.  Lady  dear. 

The  fairest  in  the  land, 
Unbar  thy  wreathed  lattice  now. 

And  wave  thy  snowy  hand. 

She  hears  me  not ;  her  spirit  lies 
In  trances  mute  and  deep ; — 

But  Music  turns  the  golden  key 
Within  the  gate  of  Sleep! 

Then  let  her  sleep,  and  if  I  feil 

To  set  her  spirit  free! 
My  song  shall  mingle  in  her  dreami 

And  she  will  dream  of  me ! 
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THE  YELLOW  MOON. 

Thi  ytllow  moon  looks  ilantly  down, 
Through  seaward  mists,  upon  the  town; 
And  like  a  dream  the  moonshine  faUs 
Between  the  dim  and  shadowy  walls. 

I  see  a  crowd  in  OTeiy  street. 

But  cannot  hear  their  foiling  feet ; 

They  float  like  clouds  through  shade  and  light, 

And  seem  a  portion  of  the  night 

The  ships  have  Iain,  for  ages  fled. 
Along  the  waters,  dark  and  dead ; 
The  dying  waters  wash  no  more 
The  long  black  line  of  spectral  shore. 

There  is  no  life  on  land  or  sea, 
Save  in  the  quiet  moon  and  me ; 
Nor  ours  is  true,  but  only  seems. 
Within  some  dead  old  world  of  dreams ! 


(Even  in  dreams  it  will  be  dear!) 
What  she  loveth  so  to  hear, 
Tiding  sweeter  than  the  flowen, 
All  abont  this  love  of  oan, 

And  its  rare  increase : 
Singing  in  the  starry  peace, 
Ditties  delicate,  and  free. 
Dedicate  to  her,  and  thee. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 
For  I  owe  ye  both  a  boon. 
And  I  mean  to  grant  it  soon, 
In  my  golden  numbers  that  breathe  of 

Sleep! 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 

Draw  the  curtains  round  your  bed, 
And  I  'II  shade  the  wakeful  light; 
'T  will  be  hard  for  you  to  sleep. 

If  you  have  me  still  in  sight  :— 
But  you  must  though,  and  without  me, 
For  I  have  a  song  to  write : 
Then  sleep,  love,  sleep ! 
The  flowers  have  gone  to  rest. 
And  the  birds  are  in  the  nest : 
'T  is  time  for  you  to  join  them  beneath  the  wings 
of  Sleep ! 

Wave  thy  poppies  round  her,  Sleep  I 

Touch  her  eye-lids,  flood  her  brain ; 
Banish  Memory,  Thought,  and  Strife, 
Bar  the  portals  of  her  life, 

Till  the  morning  comes  again ! 
Let  no  enemy  intrude 
On  her  helpless  solitude : 

Fear  and  Pain,  and  all  their  train^ 
Keep  the  evil  hounds  at  bay, 
And  all  evil  dreams  away  ! 
Thou,  thyself,  keep  thou  the  key, 
Or  intrust  it  unto  me. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 

A  lover's  eyes  are  bright 

In  the  darkest  night ; 
And  jealous  even  of  dreams,  almost  of  thee,  dear 
Sleep! 

I  must  sit,  and  think,  and  think. 
Till  the  stars  begin  to  wink : 
(For  the  web  of  Song  is  wrought 
Only  in  the  looms  of  Thought !) 
She  must  lie,  and  sleep,  and  sleep, 
(Be  her  slumbers  calm  and  deep !) 
Till  the  dews  of  morning  weep ; 
Therefore  bind  your  sweetest  sprite 
To  her  service  and  delight. 

All  the  night, 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 
And  I  '11  whisper  in  her  ear. 


AT  THE  WINDOW. 


Beiheath  the  heavy  curtains. 
My  face  against  the  pane, 

I  peer  into  the  darkness. 
And  scan  the  night  in  vain. 

The  vine  o'erruns  the  lattice. 
And  lies  along  its  roof. 

So  thick  with  leaves  and  dusten 
It  keeps  the  moon  aloofl 

By  yonder  pear-tree  splintered, 
The  ghostly  radiance  falls, 

But  foils  to  pierce  the  branches, 
Or  touch  the  sombre  walls. 

No  moon,  no  starlight  gleaming, 
The  dark  encircles  me; 

And  what  is  more  annoying. 
My  neighbor  cannot  see. 

She  stands  beneath  her  cuitams 
Her  fooe  against  the  pane, 

Nor  knows  that  I  am  watching 
For  her  to-night  again ! 


AT  REST. 

With  folded  bands  the  lady  Oi 
In  flowing  robes  of  white, 

A  glob^  lamp  beside  her  ooud 
A  round  of  tender  light. 

With  such  a  light  above  her  he 

A  little  year  ago. 
She  walked  adown  the  shadow 

Where  the  blood-red  roses  g 

A  shape  or  shadow  joined  her 
To  pluck  the  royal  flower. 

But  from  her  breast  the  lily  sU 
Which  was  her  only  dower. 

That  gone,  all  went:  her  folse 
And  then  her  peace  of  heart 

The  hard  world  frowned,  her  fr 
cold. 
She  hid  in  teara  apart : 

And  now  she  lies  upon  her  ooi 
Amid  the  dying  Ught : 

Nor  wakes  to  hear  the  little  to 
That  moans  throughout  the 
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NEW  ARGONAUTS. 

the  good  ship  sails, 
the  sparkling  sea — 
^e  northern  gales 
owing  swii)  and  free ; 
>eed  her  distant  way, 
t  far  land  of  gold : 
prize  we  seek  than  they, 
rgonauts  of  old ! 

us  ?  who  quits  the  tiresome  shore, 
lere  Fortune  beckons  him  away ; 
marvellous  land,  in  virgin  ore, 
3f  years  is  gatherM  in  a  day  ? 
rouble  are  our  [)ortion  still, 
h  want  our  weary  work  is  paid ; 
lings  drop  into  the  till, 
)  profits  of  our  tedious  trade ; 
proffers  with  unstinted  hands, 
s  wealth  the  wide  domain  confines, 
ountain-streams  with  golden  sands, 
i  adventurer  to  exhaustless  mines. 
Ii  us !  what  are  the  charms  of  home, 
3  ties  of  friends  or  kindred  worth  1 
:her,  let  our  footsteps  roam — 
Eden  of  our  fallen  earth ! 

Id  the  fee  of  those  broad  lands 
eebier  hands, 
sword  and  spear; 
jveeping  widow  be  consoled, 
earts  their  ceaseless  grief  withhold ; 
ir  brothers  shed  their  life-blood  here, 
e  purchase  at  a  price  too  dear, 
8  acres  of  uncounted  gold  1 
en  !  it  is  to-day, 
the  good  ship  sails, 
[  upon  her  way 
ut  the  northern  galea, 
nonth  more,  and  we 
meward  course  shall  hold, 
kcr  freight  within  than  theirs, 
rgonauts  of  old ! 

it  laliour  from  honest  ends  averted ; 
lea  left,  and  happy  homes  deserted 


Brightly  the  bubble  glitters ;  bright  in  the  distance 

The  land  of  promise  gleams ; 
But  ah,  the  phantom  fortunes  of  exi»teiice 
Live  but  in  dreams ! 
Behoid  the  end  afar : 

Beyond  the  bright,  deceptive  cloud, 
Beneath  what  dim,  malignant  star. 

Sails  on  the  eager  crowd  ! 
Some  in  mid-ocean  lie — 

Some  gain  the  wish'd-for  shore, 
And  grasp  the  golden  oret  [die  ! 

But  sicken  as  they  grasp,  and  where  they  sicken. 
There  have  they  found  beside  the  mountain  streams. 
On  desolate  crags  where  the  wild  eagle  screams. 
In  dark  ravines  where  western  forests  wave — 

Gold,  and  a  grave ! 
Some  for  the  spendthrift's  eager  touch. 

Some  for  the  miser's  hoarded  store. 
Some  for  the  robber's  grasp,  the  murderer's  clutch. 
Heap  up  the  precious  ore,       [wither'd  core ! 
Dear  bought  with  life's  lost  strength,  and  tlie  heart's 

Oh,  cursed  love  of  gold  ! 

Age  follows  age. 
And  still  the  world's  slow  records  are  unroU'd, 

Page  after  page ; 
And  the  same  tale  is  told — 
The  same  unholy  deeds,  the  same  sad  scenes  unfold ! 
Where  the  assassin's  knife  is  sharpen'd, 

In  the  dark ; 
Where  lies  the  murder'd  man  in  the  midnight. 

Cold  and  stark ; 
Where  the  slave  groans  and  quivers  under 

The  driver's  lash ; 
Where  the  keen-eyed  son  of  trade  is  bartering 

Honour  for  cash ; 
Where  the  sons  wish  the  fathers  dead,  of  their  wealth 

To  be  partakers ; 
Where  the  maiden  of  sixteen  weds  the  old  man 

For  his  acres ; 
Where  the  gambler  stakes  his  all  on  the  last  throw 

Of  the  dice ; 
Where  the  statesman  for  his  country  and  its  glory 

Sets  a  price  I 
There  are  thy  altars  rear*d,  thy  trophies  told. 
Oh,  cursed  love  of  gold ! 
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THE  INCOGNITA  OF  RAPHAEL.* 

Lo!f  a  has  the  samroer  sunlight  shone 
On  the  fair  form,  the  quaint  costume ; 

Yet  nameless  still,  she  site  unknown, 
A  Iftdy  in  her  youthfiii  bloom. 

Fairer  for  this !  no  shadows  cast 
Their  blight  upon  her  perfect  lot ; 

Whatever  her  future,  or  her  past. 
In  this  bright  moment  matters  not 

No  reconi  of  her  high  descent 

There  needs,  nor  memory  of  her  name : 
Enough  that  Rapha«l'8  colours  blent 

To  give  her  features  deathless  fame ! 

'T  was  his  anointing  hand  that  set 
The  crown  of  beauty  on  her  brow ; 

Still  lives  its  earlier  radiance  yet. 
As  at  the  earliest,  even  now. 

'Tis  not  the  ecstasy  that  glows 
In  all  the  rapt  Cxcilia's  grace; 

Nor  yet  the  holy,  calm  repose, 
He  painted  ou  the  Virgin's  face. 

Less  of  the  heavens,  and  more  of  earth. 
There  lurk  within  these  earnest  eyes, 

The  passions  that  have  had  their  birth, 
And  grown  beneath  Italian  skies. 

What  mortal  thoughts,  and  cares,  and  dreams, 
What  hopes,  and  fears,  and  longings  rest, 

Where  fails  the  folded  veil,  or  gleams 
I'he  golden  necklace  on  her  breast 

What  mockery  of  the  painted  glow 
May  shade  the  secret  soul  within ; 

What  griefs  from  passion*s  overflow, 
What  shame  that  follows  afWr  sin ! 

Yd  calm  as  heaven's  serenest  deeps 
Are  those  pure  eyes,  those  glances  pure; 

And  queenly  U  the  state  she  keeps, 
In  beauty *s  lofty  trust  secure. 

And  who  has  stray'd,  by  happy  chance, 
Through  all  those  grand  and  pictured  hall% 

Nor  felt  the  magic  of  her  glance, 
As  when  a  voice  of  muiuc  calls ! 

Not  soon  shall  I  forget  the  day — 

Sweet  day,  in  springes  unclouded  time, 

While  on  the  glowing  canvass  lay 
'i'he  Ught  of  that  delicious  clime — 

I  markM  the  matchless  colours  wreathed 
Ou  the  fair  brow,  the  peerless  cheek. 

The  lips,  I  fancied,  almost  breathed 

The  blessings  that  they  could  not  speak. 

Fair  were  the  eyes  with  mine  that  bent 
Upon  the  picture  their  mild  gaze, 

And  dear  the  voice  that  gave  consent 
To  all  the  utterance  of  my  praise. 


Oh,  6t  cooipanion^ip  of  tfaoogfat; 

Oh,  happj  meoiorics,  shrined  apa 
The  rapture  that  the  painter  wrougi 

The  kindred  rapture  of  the  heart ! 


•  The  portrait  to  which  tbeM  Teraec  refer  it  In  the  Pltd 
PalHce  at  Florfnce.  It  ic  one  of  Um  genu  of  that  adjnirabls 
eoUection. 


UHLAND. 

It  is  the  poet  Uhlavd,  from  whose  wn 
Of  rarest  hamumy  I  here  have  draws. 

To  lower  tones  and  less  melodious  breit 
Some  simple  straina,  of  youth  and  pass 

His  is  the  poetry  of  Bvreet  expresnoo, 
Of  clear,  unfiiJtering  tune,  serene  snd  fl 

Where  gentlest  thoughts  and  words,  la  i 

cession. 
Move  to  the  even  measures  of  his  soiif. 

Delighting  ever  in  bis  own  calm  &ndec 
He  sees  much  beauty  where  most  men  tee 

Looking  at  Nature  with  fitmiliar  glances, 
And  weaving  garlands  in  the  groves  of  t 

He  sings  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  higk  ca^ 
He  sings  of  love — O  crown  of  poesjr  !— 

Of  fate,  and  sorrow,  and  the  grave,  foreve 
The  end  of  strife,  the  gttal  of  destiny. 

He  sings  of  fatherland,  the  minstreTs  ^. 

High  theme  of  memory  and  hope  divine 
Twining  its  fame  with  gems  of  antiqw  i< 

In  Suabian  songs  and  legends  of  the  Rh 

In  ballads  breathing  many  a  dim  tradition 
Nouri8h*d  in  long  belief  or  minstrel  rhji 

Fruit  of  the  old  Romance,  whose  gentle  i 
Pass'd  from  the  earth  before  our  wiser  t 


Well  do  they  know  his  name  among  the  m 
And  plains,  and  valleys,  of  his  native  I 

Part  of  their  nature  are  the  sparkling  foi 
Of  his  clear,  thought,  with  rainbow 
spann'd. 

His  simple  lays  oft  sings  the  mother  che 
Beside  the  cradle  in  the  dim  twilight; 

His  plaintive  notes  low  breathes  the  maid 
With  tender  murmurs  in  the  ear  of  ni 

The  hillside  swain,  the  reaper  in  the  dm 
Carol  his  ditties  through  the  tuilaorae  < 

And  the  lone  hunter  in  the  Alpine  shac 
Recalls  bis  ballads  by  fome  ruin  gray. 

O  precious  gift !  O  wondrous  tnspiratioi 
Of  all  high  deeds,  of  all  harmonious  t 

To  be  the  oracle,  while  a  whole  nation 
Catches  the  echo  from  tlie  soandtng  st 

Out  of  the  depths  of  feeling  and  emoti< 
Rises  the  orb  of  song,  serenely  bright, 

As  who  beholds,  across  the  tracts  of  oo 
The  golden  sunrise  bursting  info  Ught 

Wide  is  its  magic  world<— ^livided  neith 
By  continent,  nor  sea,  nor  narrow  aon 

Who  would  not  wish  sometimes  to  trai 
In  fonded  fortunes  to  forget  his  own  I 
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end  Hekbt  W.  Parkbb  is  a  native 
w  York,  and  was  born  in  1825.  His 
;ce  of  the  late  Noah  Webster,  and 
Reverend  Samuel  Parker,  of  Itha- 
1  Oregon,  and  published  in  1837  an 
I  tour,  a  very  interesting  book,  in 
cticability  of  a  railroad  through  the 
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R  passed  his  early  years  in  Ithaca,  a 
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His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1852,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  entitle*!  "Stars  of  the  Western 
World,"  and  he  has  himself  written  much  in 
"The  North  American  Review'*  and  other  period- 
icals, besides  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  published  at 
Auburn,  in  1850,  and  "The  Story  of  a  Soul,"  a 
poem  read  before  the  literary  societies  of  Hamilton 
College,  in  1851. 

Mr.  Parker  has  a  luxuriant  fancy,  a  ready 
apprehension  of  the  picturesque  in  nature,  a  me- 
ditative tenderness,  and  uncommon  facility  of  ver- 
sification. In  some  of  his  pieces  there  is  humor, 
but  this  is  a  quality  he  does  not  seem  to  cherish. 


OF  SHELLEY'S  DEATH. 


darkly  touched  the  outer  hay, 
rm  shut  out  the  sultry  day, 
ew  the  distant  billows'  play. 

ilm  a  single  sail  beguiled, 
Im,  with  features  fair  and  mild, 
men  have  called  the  Eternal  Child, 
reeze — the  tempest  strikes  the  sail ; 
«,  and,  swill  and  free  as  frail, 
l-winged  arrow  from  the  gale, 
at!  may  angels  speed  it  right! 
shell  so  thin  and  form  so  slight, 
3ld  upon  a  mind  of  might 
!d  in  noonday  dreams  no  more, 
onger  at  the  purple  shore, 
I  roofing  skies,  and  ocean's  floor. 
3rm  invoked  a  truer  dream— 
n  his  eye  its  proudest  gleam, 
I  eagle  soul  a  grander  theme, 
aven  fear  his  lips  reveal; 
the  joy  that  heroes  feel, 
igs  flash  and  jarring  thunders  peal, 
low ;  his  foot  w)is  on  the  helm ; 
irone,  the  storm  his  genial  realm, 
>owers  that  nature's  king  o'erwhelm. 
e  that  turned  from  man  away, 
n  answer  to  the  flashing  spray, 
in  triumph  o*er  the  foaming  bay. 
he  boat  a  moment  hung, 
e  plunging  wave  was  forward  flung, 
song,  *<The  Fugitives,"  he  sung: 
1  seest  thou,  and  hearest  thou  1" 
id  fearest  thou,  and  iearest  thou  ? 
trow,  should  follow  now."  .... 
xiTxi  and  trailing  in  the  sea, 
oded  o'er  the  dipping  lee, 
e  mast  in  maddest  revelry. 
;h  the  liquid  load,  and  fast 
the  mariners  afloat  were  cast, 
ared  and  laughed  the  mocking  blast 


A  moment,  and  no  trace  of  man  or  spar 
Is  left  to  strew  the  path  that,  near  and  far. 
Is  whirled  in  foam  beneath  the  tempest's  car.  .... 
A  moment  more,  and  one  pale  form  appeared. 
And  faintly  looked  the  eyes;  no  Htorm  careered. 
And  all  the  place  with  mystic  light  was  sphered. 
Around  him  slept  a  circling  space  of  wave; 
It  seemed  the  crystal  pavement  of  a  cave. 
And  all  about  he  heard  the  waters  rave. 
He  saw  them  waving  like'  a  silken  tent — 
Beheld  them  fall,  as  rocks  of  beryl  rent. 
And  rage  like  lions  firom  a  martyr  pent 
A  sudden  life  began  to  thrill  his  veins; 
A  strange  new  force  his  sinking  weight  sustahis, 
Until  he  seemed  released  from  mortal  chains. 
He  looked  above — a  glory  floating  down  — 
A  dazzling  face  and  form  —  a  kingly  crown— 
With  blinding  beauty  all  his  senses  drown. 
As  tearful  eyes  may  see  the  light  they  shun. 
As  veiling  mists  reveal  the  clear-shaped  sun, 
He  knew  the  crucified,  transfigured  One. 
In  that  still  pause  of  trembling,  blissful  sight, 
He  woke  as  from  a  wild  and  life-long  night. 
And  through  hb  soul  there  crept  a  holy  light 
A  blot  seemed  fading  from  his  troubled  brain, 
A  doubt  of  God — a  madness  and  a  pain — 
Till  upward  welled  his  trustful  youth  again; 
Till  upward  every  feeling  pure  was  drawn. 
As  nightly  dews  are  claimed  again  at  dasvn. 
And  whence  they  gently  come  are  gently  gone. 
He  gazed  upon  those  mercy-beaming  eyes, 
Till  recognition  chased  away  surprise, 
And  he  had  faith  from  heaven  to  slowly  rise — 
To  rise  and  kneel  upon  the  glassy  tide. 
While  down  the  Vision  floated  to  his  side, 
And  stooped  to  hear  what  less  he  said  than  sighed : 
*«  Oh  Truth,  Love,  Gentleness !  I  wooed  and  won 
Your  essences,  nor  knew  that  ye  are  One; 
Oh  crowned  Truth,  receive  thine  erring  son !".... 
The  gentle  one,  whose  thought  alone  was  wrong — 
The  Eternal  Child  amidst  a  cherub  throng. 
Was  wafted  to  the  Home  of  Love  and  Song. 
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THE  DEAD- WATCH. 

Each  saddened  fac«  is  gone,  and  tearful  eye 
Of  mother,  brother,  and  of  sisters  fair; 

With  ghostly  sound  their  distant  footfalls  die 
Thro*  whispering  hall,  and  up  the  rustling  stair. 

In  yonder  room  the  newly  dead  doth  sleep ; 

Begin  we  thus,  my  friend,  our  watch  to  keep. 

And  now  both  feed  the  fire  and  trim  the  lamp; 

Pass  cheerly,  if  we  can,  the  slow-paced  hours; 
For,  all  without  is  cold,  and  drear,  and  damp. 

And  the  wide  air  with  storm  and  darkness  lowers ; 
Pass  cheerly,  if  we  may,  the  live-long  night. 
And  chase  pale  phantoms,  paler  fear,  to  flight 

We  will  not  talk  of  death,  of  pall  and  knell  ^ 
Leave  that,  the  mirth  of  brighter  hours  to  check; 

But  tales  of  life,  love,  beauty,  let  us  tell. 
Or  of  stem  battle,  sea,  and  stormy  wreck; 

Call  up  the  visions  gay  of  other  days — 

Our  boyhood's  sports  and  merry  youthful  ways. 

Hark  to  the  distant  bell! — an  hour  is  gone ! 

Enter  yon  silent  room  with  footsteps  light ; 
Our  brief,  appointed  duty  must  be  done  — 

To  bathe  the  face,  and  stay  death's  rapid  blight : 
To  bare  the  rigid  face,  and  dip  the  cloth 
That  hides  a  mortal,  **  crushed  before  the  moth." 

The  bathing  liquid  scents  the  chilly  room ; 

How  spectral  white  are  shroud  and  vailing  lace 
On  yonder  side-board,  in  the  fearful  gloom ! 

Take  off  the  muffler  from  the  sleeper's  face — 
You  spoke,  my  friend,  of  sunken  cheek  and  eye— 
Ah,  what  a  form  of  beauty  here  ^oth  lie  I 

Never  hath  Art,  from  purest  wax  or  stone, 

80  fair  an  image,  and  so  lustrous,  wrought ; 
It  is  as  if  a  beam  from  heaven  had  shown 

A  weary  angel  in  sweet  slumber  caught!— 
The  smiling  lip,  the  warmly  tintnd  cheek, 
And  all  so  calm,  so  saint-liko,  and  so  meek! 
She  soflly  sleeps,  and  yet  how  unlike  sleep ; 

No  fairy  dreams  flit  o'er  that  marble  face, 
As  ripples  play  along  the  breezy  deep. 

As  shadows  o'er  the  field  each  other  chase; 
The  spirit  dreams  no  more,  but  wakes  in  light, 
And  freely  wings  its  flashing  seraph  flight 

She  sweetly  sleeps,  her  lips  and  eyelids  sealed ; 

No  ruby  jewel  heaves  upon  her  breast. 
With  her  quick  breath  now  hidden,  now  revealed. 

As  setting  stars  long  tremble  in  the  west; 
But  white  and  still  as  drifts  of  moonlit  snow, 
Her  folded  cerements  and  her  flushless  brow. 
Oh,  there  is  beauty  in  the  winter  moon. 

And  beauty  in  the  brilliant  summer  flower, 
And  in  the  liquid  eye  and  luring  tone 

Of  radiant  Love's  and  rosy  Laughter's  hour; 
But  where  is  beauty,  in  this  blooming  world, 
Like  Death  upon  a  maiden's  lip  impearled ! 

Vail  wc  the  dead,  and  close  the  open  door ; 

Perhaps  the  spirit,  ere  it  soar  above. 
Would  watch  its  clay  alone,  and  hover  o'er 

The  face  it  once  had  kindled  into  love; 
Commune  we  hence,  oh  friend,  this  wakeful  night, 
Of  death  made  lovely  by  so  blest  a  sight 


SONNETa 


SrMMER    LIGHT8. 

No  MOBB  the  tulips  hold  their  torches  op, 
And  chestnuts  silver  candelabra  bear. 

The  spring,  dethroned,  has  left  her  fehim 
Of  honey-dew,  and  other  blossoms  flan 
To  light  another  feast  with  tinted  gian 

Summer  has  ta'on  the  sceptre,  and  the  in 
In  low  obeisance  bow  their  weight  of  gn 

The  locusts  bloom  with  swarms  of  saowj 
That  make  the  fragrant  branchesdownwa 

Each  snow-ball  bosh  with  full-blown  moonsi 
And  all  around,  like  red  sans  setting  k 
Large  peonies  shed  a  burning  crimsoo  | 

While,  worlds  of  foliage  on  the  sbooldenc 
Of  Atlantean  trunks,  the  orchards  darkly 


summer's  essence. 
A  TIDE  of  song  and  leaf,  of  bloom  and  fei 

A  sea  of  summer's  freshest,  fullesst  sple 
Has  come  with  June's  serenely  crysUl  wc 

Whatc'er  of  beauty,  mornings  clear  and 

And  golden  eves  and  dewy  nights,  engt 
Has  met  in  one  bewildering  bliss  together 

DelidoQs  fragrance,  foliage  deep  and  m 
Unfolding  roses,  silver  locust  flowers, 

And  darkling  silences  of  waters  glassy. 
Soft  crescenU,  loving  stars  and  nightly  she 

Rich  shades  and  lemon  lights  in  vistas  g 
And  sweetest  twitterings  through  all  the  i 

And  opal  clouds  that  float  in  slumber  bl 

And  distances  that  soften  into  fairy-lanii 


A  STREET. 

Bt  day,  soft  clouded  in  a  twilight  gloom, 
And  letting  sunlight  through  its  arches 

The  street  is  like  a  lofty  banquet  room, 

And  every  sunny  leaf  a  golden  bloom. 
And  aunny  spots  upon  the  level  e<Hyr^ 
As  if  with  tiger-robes  't  were  covered  o'< 

By  night,  the  gas-lights  half  in  foliage  hid, 
Seem  birds  of  flame  that  flutter  silver  w. 

And  shake  in  concert  with  the  katydid. 
It  is  a  leafy  palace  made  for  kings 

To  meet  their  thousand  lords  in  festivals— 

A  temple  with  its  wreathed  and  pillared  w 
A  street  that  slowly  grew  a  Mammoth  C 
Stalagmited  with  trunks  through  all  the 


8NOW  IN  THE  VILLAGE. 

Not  thus  on  street  and  garden,  roof  and  s{ 
The  snow,  for  ages,  here  was  yearly  spr 
It  tipt  the  Indian'a  plume  of  bloody  red, 

And  melted,  hissing,  in  his  council-fire ; 
It  gave  an  impress  to  the  panther's  trea«i 

And  all  the  monster  feet  that  filled  the  wo 
But  now  the  snow  of  whiter  towns  and 

Has  drifted  o'er  the  glorious  solitude ; 

And  death  and  silence,  like  a  winter,  brooc 
Upon  the  vanished  brute  and  human  r» 
So  let  oblivion  come,  till  it  efiaoes. 

Oh  weary  soul,  thy  summer's  maddest  moc 
Thus  o'er  thy  woes  let  sileiice  softly  fid) 
And  Winter,  with  a  holy  beauty,  vail  thi 
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JOHH  ESTIN  COOKI,  tOD  of  JOBN  ROOKBS  and 

ftAmiA  PsNDLKTON  CooKE,  and  brother  of  the 
Mkor  of  ««FroiMart  Ballads"  was  born  in  Win- 
fc(Wfer»  Frederic  county,  Virginia,  on  the  third  of 
Hovember,  1830 ;  was  taken  to  Glengary,  his  fa- 
iAmv^s  estate,  near  that  town,  and  lived  there  until 
^te  deatmction  of  the  house  by  fire,  in  1839,  when 
itiM  fiunily  removed  to  Richmond,  which  has  ever 
■noe  been  his  home.    Having  studied  the  law,  in 
tkt  office  of  his  father,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
•nd  continues  in  the  practice  of  the  profession. 
^     Mr.  Cookers  first  work  was  **  Leather  Stocking 
^  and  8ilk/'  which  appeared  in  1853.    It  is  a  story 
*  of  provincial  life  in  Virginia,  as  it  is  represented 
\bk  the  traditions  which  cluster  around  Martins- 
barg.     It  is  remarkable  for  picturesque  grouping 
•nd  dramatic  situations,  for  simple  touches  of  na- 
ture, and  gentle  pathos.     This  was  followed  in 
1864  by  "The  Virginia  Comedians,  or  the  Qld 
Days  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  in  which  is  presented 
a  carefully  studied  and  finely  colored  picture  of 


Virginia  society  just  before  the  revolution.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  democratic  and  American,  and 
abounds  with  natural  delineations  of  character, 
brilliant  dialogue,  and  graphic  description.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced  *<The  Youth  of  Jefferson," 
in  all  respects,  perhaps,  his  best  novel.  It  is  found- 
ed on  some  of  the  statesman's  early  letters,  and  is 
a  graceful  and  romantic  drama,  the  personages 
of  which  are  distinctly  drawn,  and  in  their  differ- 
ent ways  all  interesting.  In  1855  he  published 
«Ellie,  or  the  Human  Comedy." 

Mr.  Cookk's  [)oems  have  appeared  in  the  «Lite- 
rary  Messenger"  and  other  southern  periodicals. 
The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  them  has  but 
the  unexpressive  title  of  <*  Stanzas,"  and  its  subject 
and  style  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  noble  work  of 
the  most  popular  living  poet  of  England.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  original  performance,  simple,  natural,  and 
touching,  and  every  verse  vindicates  its  genuineness 
as  an  expression  of  feeling.  His  minor  pieces  are 
cabinet  pictures,  executed  with  taste  and  skill. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "STANZAS.' 


Fob  long  I  thought  the  dreadful  day 
Which  robbed  me  of  my  joy  and  peace, 
Had  palsied  me  with  such  disease. 

As  never  more  could  pass  away : 

But  Nature  whispered  low  and  sweet: 
"Oh  heart!  struck  down  with  deep  despair, 
The  goal  is  near,  these  trials  are 

But  beckoning's  to  the  Savioub's  feet." 

And  then,  <*  Even  put  your  grief  in  words, 
The  soul  expends  itself,  as  tears 
Flow  after  storms;  the  hopes  of  years 

Rise  stronger  than  the  binding  cords. 

"Oh  Soul!  these  are  the  trials  meet 
To  fit  thee  for  the  nobler  strife 
With  Evil  through  the  bounds  of  Life: 

Pure  steel  is  from  the  furnace-heat 

"  Shrink  not!  a  nobler  self  is  wrought 
From  out  the  shock,  more  grand  and  fair: 
March  on,  oh  Heart!  through  toil  and 

The  grand  result  is  cheaply  bought!" 

n, 

I  hear  around  me  echoing  feet — 
The  din  of  cities,  never  still  — 
The  clmking  purse  we  toil  to  fil!  — 

The  quick  accost  when  merchants  meet — 


The  wagons  rattling  o'er  the  way  — 
The  drayman  calling  to  his  horse — 
The  auctioneer,  with  utterance  bourse 

Cry  in  yon  house  of  dusky  gray  — 

The  clash  of  arm(f'd  minds,  aloof. 
Resound  through  legislative  halls  — 
The  indignant  echo  of  the  walls  — 

The  nothingness  that  shakes  the  roof; 

And,  near  the  bustle  of  the  courts 
Where  law's  condottieri  wage 
The  fight,  with  passion,  well-paid  rage- 

Below,  the  ships  draw  toward  the  jtorta. 

From  all  I  turn  with  weary  heart 

To  that  green  mountain  land  of  thine. 
Where  tranquil  suns  unclouded  shine, 

And  to  the  abode  where  now  thou  art. 


The  deep  alarum  of  the  drum 
Resounds  in  yonder  busy  street. 
The  horses  move  on  restless  feet. 

And  every  urchin  cries,  "They  come!" 

With  which  the  trumpet  blares  aloud 
And  brazen-throated  horns  reply : 
The  incense  of  the  melody 

Floats  upward  like  a  golden  cloud. 

And  like  the  boy's  my  soul  is  fired. 
And  half  I  grasp  the  empty  air. 
With  dreams  of  lists  and  ladies  fair, 

As  in  the  days  when  I  aspired. 
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The  trumpet  dies,  a  distant  roar, 

llie  drum  becomes  a  murmuring  voice- 
No  more  in  battle  I  rejoice, 

But  fidl  to  dreaming  as  before — 

Of  other  skies  and  greener  trees, 
And  mountain  peaks  of  purple  gloom — 
And  of  the  dim  and  shadowy  tomb, 

Where  that  great  spirit  rests  in  peace. 

IV. 

The  sunset  died  that  tender  day, 

Across  the  mountains  bright  and  pure. 
And  bathed  with  golden  waves  the  shore 

Of  evening,  and  the  fring^  spray* 

And  stately  ships  which  glided  by, 
With  whitest  sails  toward  the  dim 
Untravellcd  seas  beyond  the  rim 

Of  peaks  that  melted  in  the  sky. 

He  sat  upon  the  trellised  porch, 
And  still  the  conversation  ranged 
From  olden  things  all  gone  or  changed. 

To  grand,  eternal  Truth — a  torch 

That  spread  around  a  steady  light, 

And  mocked  the  strength  of  hostile  hands. 
And  pointed  man  to  other  lands 

Of  hope  beyond  Thought's  farthest  flight 

That  noble  forehead,  broad  and  calm. 
Was  flushed  with  evening's  holy  ray, 
His  eye  gave  back  the  light  of  day  — 

His  words  poured  out  a  soothing  balm; 

His  low  sweet  tones  fell  on  the  ear 
Like  music  in  the  quiet  watch 
Of  midnight,  when  the  spirits  catch 

At  golden  memories,  ever  dear. 

And  now  recalling  that  dim  eve. 

And  him  who  spake  those  noble  words, 
Though  trembling  still  in  all  its  chords, 

My  heart  is  calmed,  and  I  believe. 

V. 

I  thought  to  pass  away  from  earth 
And  join  thee,  with  that  other  heart 
lA)ved  even  more  than  thee,  a  part 

Of  other  worlds,  through  heavenlier  birth — 

Of  whom  I  do  not  speak  my  thought 
80  dear  she  is,  because  the  eye 
Overflows  with  wo,  and  with  a  cry 

I  tear  the  symbols  I  have  wrought. 

No  word  shall  be  of  that  one  grief^ 
Because  it  lies  too  deep  for  words, 
And  this  sad  trifling  which  affords 

Some  respite,  could  be  no  relief. 

VI. 

Come  from  the  fields,  thy  dwelling  places 
Oh  spirit  of  the  Past!  and  steep 
My  wounded  soul  in  dreamy  sleep. 

And  fit  its  sandals  for  the  race 

Of  flashing,  hurrying  life;  and  spread 
A  soft  oblivion  o'er  the  ills 
With  which  the  fainting  bosom  fills. 

And  calm  the  throbbing  heart  and  head: 


80  shall  I  gather  strength  again 
Tq  stem  the  tide  of  worldly  strife, 
To  bear  the  weariness  of  life. 

And  feel  that  all  things  are  not  vain. 


CLOUOa 


I  KMOW  not  whither  past  the  crimson  zone 

Of  evening  sail  those  ships  of  snow  and  t 

The  beauteous  clouds  that  seem  to  hover  t 

Their  wings — like  birds  that  having  all  dsj 

Against  the  blue  sky,  now  at  set  of  sun 

Play  for  a  moment  gayly  on  their  soft 

And  burnished  pinions  wide:  then  from 

Sink  down  below  the  horizon  and  are  gon 

I  know  not  where  they  ibid  their  shiniog  1 

In  very  troth ;  nor  what  lar  happy  land 

They  come  together  in — a  radiant  baihi 

The  brightest,  purest,  of  all  earthly  things! 

But  well  I  know  that  land  lies  broad  and  i 

Beyond  the  evening:  Oh !  that  I  were  the 


MAY. 


Has  the  old  glory  [ 

From  tender  May  — 
That  never  the  echoing  blast 
Of  bugle  horns  merry,  and  fast 
Dying  away  like  the  past. 

Welcomes  the  day  ? 

Has  the  old  Beauty  gone 

From  golden  May — 
That  not  any  more  at  dawn 
Over  the  flowery  lawn. 
Or  knolls  of  the  forest  withdrawn, 

Maids  are  at  play  ? 

Is  the  old  freshness  dead 

Of  the  fairy  May!— 
Ah !  the  sad  tear-drops  unshed ! 
Ah !  the  young  maidens  unwed ! 
Golden  locks-^cheeks  rosy  red! 

Ah!  where  are  they? 


MEMORIES. 

Thb  flush  of  sunset  dies 
Far  on  ancestral  trees : 
On  the  bright-booted  bees: 
On  cattle-dotting  leas ! 

And  a  mist  is  in  my  eyes — 
For  in  a  stranger  land 
Halts  the  quick-running  sand, 
Shaken  by  no  dear  hand ! 

How  plain  is  the  flowering  gra*- 
The  sunset-flooded  door; 
I  hear  the  river's  roar 
Say  cleariy  «  Nevermore." 

I  see  the  cloud-shadows  past 
Over  my  mountain  meres; 
Gone  are  the  rose-bright  years: 
Drowned  in  a  sea  of  tears. 


WILLIAM  CROSWELL   DOANE. 
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REY  CLIFF,  NEWPORT.* 

ivest  thou  for,  oh  thou  most  mighty  ooemn, 
thy  ceaseless  sweeping  sur&  ashore? 
u  not  stay  that  restless  wild  commotion? 
tt  low  murmur  moan  for  evermore? 
rt  better  than  our  hearts,  though  yearning 
some  unattain^d,  unknown  land; 
art  constant,  evermore  returning, 
zti  fresh  wind,  to  kiss  our  waiting  strand. 
!  if  restless,  like  the  yearning  ocean, 
I  all  thy  wavM,  of  one  emotion ! 

with  canvas  wings,  oh  ship,  art  sailing — 
ird  or  outward-bound,  to  shore  or  sea? 
jght  within  thy  strong  sides  is  prevailing, 
despair,  sorrow  or  careless  glee  ? 
,  art  like  our  hearts,  which  gayly  seeming, 
>e  sails  set,  to  catch  each  fresh'ning  breeze, 
irt  sad,  with  tears  and  trials  teeming — 
to  sail  no  more  on  life*s  wild  seas. 
!  while  sailing,  like  a  ship,  remember, 
,  may 'st  founder,  in  a  rough  December! 

r  white  arms,  ye  windmills,are  ye  crossing 
accession  to  the  evening  breeze, 
I  within  your  gray  old  heads  were  tossing 
M  of  fatigue,  and  longings  after  ease? — 
e  better  than  our  hearts,  for  grieving, 
jr  cares,  ye  work  your  destined  way, 
;y,  their  solemn  duties  weakly  leaving, 
isa  sorrow  weep  their  lives  away. 
!  if  like  those  hoary  giants  mourning, 
be  taught,  by  their  instructive  warning ! 


HER'S  FIFTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAT. 

t  of  stir,  and  storm,  and  strife, 

mixed  the  snows  of  time 

lie  sharp  hail  of  thickening  cares 

1  thy  brow  sublime. 

t  the  firm  undaunted  step 

;  marks  the  might  of  truth — 

e  undimmed,  the  fearless  heart, 

thine,  as  in  thy  youth. 

*  3Ij  alstei's  home. 


And  as  the  tree  that  feels  the  gale 

The  fiercest  and  the  first. 
Glistens  the  soonest  in  the  sun, 

Through  scattered  storm-clouds  burst,^- 

So,  when  the  false  world*s  strife  is  done 

And  time  has  passed  away, 
The  brightest  beam  of  heaven's  own  light 

About  thy  head  shall  play ! 


SHELLS. 

Fab  out  at  sea  a  tiny  boat 

Has  set  its  tiny  sail, 
And,  swiAly,  see  it  onward  float. 

As  freshens  still  the  gale. 
A  rainbow  in  it  must  have  slept 

To  lend  it  tints  so  fair, 
Or  loveliest  angel  o'er  it  wept — 

A  pearl  in  every  tear. 
Fairer  than  pen  of  mine  can  tell 
Sails  on  that  fearless  tiny  shell. 

Deep  in  the  chambers  of  the  sea. 

Where  storied  mermaids  dwell, 
A  palace  stood :  and  seemed  to  me. 

Its  every  stone  a  shell ; 
And  oh,  what  glorious  hues  were  they 

That  sparkled  on  my  eyes, 
Of  blue  and  gold,  and  red  and  gray. 

Like  tints  of  western  skies ! 
As  violets  sweet  in  loveliest  dells. 
So  blushed  unseen  those  beauteous  shells. 

Thus,  on  the  sea,  and  'neath  its  waves 

Those  tinctured  sea-gems  lie. 
Like  tombstones  set  to  mark  the  graves 

Of  low-bom  men  and  high ; 
And,  when  they  rest  ui)on  the  shore, 

In  wealth's  luxuriant  ease. 
They  sound  to  us  the  solemn  roar 

They  learned  beneath  the  seas, — 
As  exiles,  though  afar  they  roam. 
Still  sing  the  songs  they  learned  at  home.* 

•  **  Pleased  they  remember  their  anffust  abodes, 
And  mormor,  as  the  ocean  marmurt  there." 

Waltu  Savasb  Lahdok. 
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THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OP  AMERICA, 

BY  KUrCS   W.   GRISWOLD. 

Containing  |)iograpbitaI  anb  f  rilical  JJltmoirs,  anb  l^e  best  '^om$  cf  all  the  bcsl  JJocts, 

SIJTEESTH    EDITIOS. 
riTH    PORTRAITS,  ON  STEEL, OF  DANAjBRYANT,  PERClVAL,  LONGFELLOW,  GALLAGHER,  POE,  COOKE,  LOWELL,  TAYLOR. 

CarvfDlIy  revised,  reamniired,  much  enlanredf  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1^55. 


Frrrm  Bartm  YnTisTKim  Vox  RAmR,  of  Pnun'a. 
"  It  la  fierfAmiliii;  a  TMluahle  Mrriee  when  a  maa  <4  taire  and  infWr- 
■■KtlAD  uiake«  a»ulLil.l«;,  vHI-ataorted^elwlloo,  an(lKui4««lbr  fHend 
«C  Poetry  io  his  ranilile*  throuKh  thnH'  grovra  firnm  which  fa«  miffht 
flCtoar wt««  !•«  tUrCcrmI  by  thfir  lmin<!nf>itj.    Purh  wnrire  haa  Ix^a  ren- 
^■red  by  Mr.  (iunwuut  iu  hit '  Toeu  and  PoeU7  vf  America.'  " 
j^rom  thf  Srvp  Yf*Tk  fSmrifr  and  Emtfuirer. 
M^Te  doubt  vh«ih(T  therrt  U  another  man  in  America  vbo  conld 
r«  IwF^n  fo'ind  tn  dr%oV  iv>  ninoh  induvtrr.  not  to  nmj  drudgery,  m* 
u  cmlliM  f"r  in  >Qi-h  an  andertaklnjt.    Hure  w«  arv  that  no  tueh  man 
1  bare  teen  found  who  would  hsTc  dune  It  ao  well." 
Fn.ni  thf  IS'rw  I'tirk  Erring  J\>tt. 
**  The  editor  hn*  exi^utcd  hi*  Uak  with  Induftrr.  »ktn,  and  tsatt. 
Vo  man  in  thh  routitrj-  is  pn>>ial;lj  so  nmillfar  with  tbU  branch  uf 
AlBeiican  liti-mtiire,  not  only  la  rcfard  to  lu  mo«t  aadent,  bat  bmmc 
*acure  aiithiir<«." 

FrrtM  the  AVtnny  Ertnirtff  JnurnaJ. 
•*  Ifo  CAlIrrtion  or  Amrrlran  poctrj  at  all  comnarable  to  It  la  extent, 
waapkalenL'M.  or  gi-neral  aierli,  haa  ever  been  Issued." 


Prom  the  XortH  Jmfriain  Ren'rw.  (In/  T..  P.  Whipple.) 

"  Ifr.  RnnvoLD  has  suir«^d(>d  as  well  in  his  book  as  the  naiurv  of 
the  case  admitted  :  his  paiirnt  n-itenrrh  and  icvneral  com-ctni-jn  of 
uste  are  «  orth j  of  prolM :  his  dlfflruUies  and  tempUlluL*  » Mild  have 
extenuated  lar  fcraterermra  than  he  has  committed,  and  his  vuliuua 
well  deserrei  the  approdalion  it  hai  recelt-«d." 

Fifim  thf  Lt-ndtm  Kramintr. 

"  We  mast  not  foricet  Ui  thank  Ifr.  (Janwoui  for  his  food  taat*  and 
good  reeling.    It  wuuld  ho  dinicult  to  oterpralM  either." 
From  thr  Ho$tim  Mttming  iii§t. 

"  Wt  think  In  tblt  beantiful  volnma  the  n«dcr  «U1  Had  aearlj  an 
that  Is  worth  reading  in  American  poetxy. 

Drom  Tnofl.  CAyiPBtLL,a»thnrof"Thf  FleanutMof  ITopey 
"  Ur.  Rbiswold's  work  U  hoaorable  to  the  oharaeter  aad  tniat  of 
the  American  iioople." 

Ftrtm  Bi>iif*ji  PoTTER*8  "Jfand  Dofikfnr  Rnidert.'* 
"  The  critical  and  biographical  notes  are  brief,  but  diaorimlaatlTa 
and  elvgant." 


[miARLY   READY.] 

THE  FEMALE  FOETS  OF  AMERICA, 

BT  HUFTS  W.  GRIBWOLD. 

Containing  ttttnbeb  f>rilical  anb  l^iograp^ical  |totices,  bitb  ^otnts,  Cbronologicalls  ^rrangeb. 

FIFTH  EDITIOS:    CONTISUED    TO   1856. 


With  Pariraiti  on  Sted,  </ 


Brookty  Franees  S.  Otgoody  Alice  Otrey,  Julia  mard  ITowe,  tie. 


P,tm  thf  yrw  TfjrJc  TVi^ima. 
"Terj  rare,  and  t err  opposite,  and  Tery  high  ahllltlee  are  required 
fer  that clrrnmnaricnnoD  orthe  whtitfcnntlnentofllterature— that  ex- 
ptontlen  rire^«*rr  bar.  and  rlii^r.  ami  inland  lake.wlth  all  f  heir  islandt 
^that  iriciurroiift*  rt-pre»ruiatinn  nfeverj  ptvultaritj  of  the  sulOcrta 
•TrrMarcb.  skerrhr  \n  fsiihflil.  kidriicd  jrt  minute— and.  above  all, 
that  gniaptn<  tif  the  «  hnlft  In  fine  hUtorical  pictuir  of  national  grnlas, 
wklen  are  drniaiideil  It  the  entrrprise  which  Dr.  Gaww<iLD  has  e*- 
■ijad.  and  which  he  has  so  •arreMfUllj  acromnU«hed  hja  comblna* 
Maa ef  know kMlc'  and  •-kill  as  uncitmmnn  as  It  UdellRhtltel.  Ills  blocra- 
yblral  aarraiiie^  di'pUy  a  itrrat  deal  of  spirit  and  tact.  HIsertlirUms 
•Xfeibit  a  thurrtii^h  fsiniiiaritT  with  the  writincs  which  he  reriews.  and 
aia  antmatrd  aiih  M-iiMtnlitles  and  pm-eptions  kindr«4  In  their  deli- 
aacj  and  ardor  with  that  inspiration  (n<m  whirh  the  vcraes  tbcmselvea 
has-a  flowed.  Thev  are  prarrhiiiR.  truthfnl,  comprebeaalre,  and  can- 
did lo  their  character,  and  alaays  graceful  and  elegaat  in  atyle." 

F^-om  Graham"*  Amniean  Monthly  Mnffaxine, 
"Of  all  Mr.  Oniawni  n's  various  works,  the  present  erlncea  the  great- 
•at  triumph  over  illffiruliirs.  and  bvst  drmonstrataa  the  minoteneM 
and  tiievxtniiof  bin  knonlt>dreur  Aueriran  literature.  Ter*  few  of 
the  wunieu  included  In  lh|4  collertlnn  have  ever  published  editions  of 
tbnr  vrltlnics,  and  a  miMlderable  poriion  of  the  verse  was  publlahcd 
aneajmioii'ly.  The  la^>or,  thmfore.  of  collecting  the  materiala  of 
Iwth  the  bioi(raphif<i  and  ibc  illustraiho  eitraeto.  must  have  been  of 
that  ardniins  and  vrxationa  kind  vrhlch  only  anlhnshum  Ibr  the  sub- 
Jcctcouldhaw  suMaint^.  The  ^-olnme  Is  an  Important  orlftlnal  ron- 
trlbiitlon  to  the  llierarr  hlstnrv  of  the  country,  and  nobody,  whose 
■  hid  Is  not  Incurably  Titlali'd  by  prejudice,  can  make  dls*imllarity 
af  opiulon  with  recnrd  to  some  or  the  jodicmeata  expressed  In  the 
book,  a  (croiind  fur  denying  Its  general  abilitv.  hoaeatT.  and  value. 
]f  mt  of  tbn  mati'riaU  are  strirtly  new,  and  thia  fWet  of  Itaelf  Is  snfll- 
elcat  to  stamp  thr  work  with  that  character  which  dietlngiilshet  books 
of  original  retearch  from  mere  cumpllatlons." 

Fntm  MoRBiM  and  Wii.mp'r  iPme  JoumnL 
"  Dr.  Gai«woLDhn«  performed  the  duties  of  bis  andertaklaK  with  a 
dIHgeuee.  a  la^to,  and  a  dl<erimlnalina  which  we  doabt  whether  any 
other  man  in  this  country  eonid  have  equalled.  The  eclectlena  are 
ooploas  and  Judirlous.  and  the  criticisms  upon  them  aredelleate  and 
Just.  A  Krr%t  dtvl  of  imuMe  has  obtioasly  been  uken  to  obtain  ma- 
terials for  th<>  work,  and  to  bring  tofether  acrorata  hifbroiattoa  In 
rnKard  to  th<>  authors.  A  very  larie  portion  of  the  peeaia  have  been 
priTen  to  the  •■''litorM>vpr«>*«lT  for  this  collectloa.  The  work  has  there- 
fmrc.  tn  a  prcxt  extriit.  the  value  of  an  original  predactlaa,  bj  the 
eoBblacd  etforu  of  oar  fcmale  petti." 


I^rom  thf  Snnthem  LUnxtrjf  Meumorr. 

"  The  great  and  wb\  lous  value  of  Mr.  OamwoiD'a  serTea  of  relame*— 
ascollectioosof  thv  bc^t  suerimens  In  each  department,  and  as  rvrortle 
offset,  not  mure  In  rrlaiion  to  hooks  than  to  their  authors— has  in 
some  measure  o>ershailow<xl  the  morr  important  merit  of  the  seriv*: 
for  they  have  often,  and  in  fkot  tery  generally,  the  poslihe  merlta 
of  discriminativGrrltiel*in  and  of  houe»ty->aJ«ays  the  more  neycatUa 
merit  of  -trona  common  >vnM>.  In  the  work  now  especially  before  iia 
he  has  done  him«rlf  no  lens  credit  than  he  has  done  to  the  numerona 
poets  whom  he  discusses,  and  whom  be  now  flmt  introducf^  lo  the 
public.  We  are  glad  fur  his  sake  to  pereelve  that  he  has  brcu  at  tha 
]taius  of  doing  what  NoriLi-m  critics  seen i  to  be  at  Rrrat  pains  ne\er 
to  do— that  is,  Juatlce  to  poetckscs  who  have  not  had  the  gwod  lortunt 
to  be  burn  in  the  North." 

jPiYim  the  Xorth  Jmtricttn. 

"  This  «plendld  volume,  which,  in  the  beauty  of  Us  typngraphy  and 
embelli4hm«-nt*.  equals  the  richest  s]t«clmens  of  book-making  which 
its  publishers  have  given  us,  is  destined  undoubtedly  lo  a  poinilarity 
as  great  as  has  been  awarded  tii  any  of  Mr.  (iuswuLO's  worli*.  It  h 
an  erudite  and  elalwrate  review  of  the  contributions  of  Amfrican  wo- 
men to  that  department  of  literature  In  whkh  women  may  te  ex- 
pected to  win  the  greatest  triumphs.  It  Is  ftill  of  curious  and  ent<rr- 
tainloK  Information,  and  genial  and  elegaat  crltlcim  ;  and  among 
It4  contents  are  uearl.\  one  hundred  now  pooBu,  by  oar  mvit  dlstia. 
guished  female  writers.** 

From  thf  I*rovidfnce  Jottmal. 

"  No  men  Is  better  fitted  than  Mr.  GasswnLO  fbr  the  taoi  wbleh  ha 
has  assumed.  A  laborious  student,  i  fine  scholar,  and  a  ket-n  critic, 
he  has  entered  upon  It  with  the  enthu«ia*m  which  marks  ail  his  lite- 
rary undcrUkiufTs,  and  has  carried  It  tbrvugh  with  the  saoceas  which 
always  crowns  them.  HU  at* Iwtlons  have  been  made  with  great  Jiii*g> 
nient  and  good  taste,  and  with  a  view  not  onW  to  the  exhibition  of 
fair  specimens  of  the  stvle  of  eaeh  author,  bat  to  the  variety  aad 
completeness  of  the  whole  work." 

fhtm  thf  Alhiim. 

"  Mr.  OanrwcLo  has  altogether  done  his  portlmi  af  the  work  with 

rkill  and  Judgmeiit :  and  the  American  women  are  much  iadebteJ  to 

him  for  putting  their  grnlus  and  abllitlea  tbns  favorably  before  tha 

public.    The  book.  In  short,  has  our  hearty  rocommeodatloa.** 

Frt-m  the  Xrwark  IkiiJff  Aihertimr. 

"  The  introductory  Mucraphical  sketches  aad  eommenta  rrlaeo  tba 
critical  acumen  and  dincrimf nation  that  might  be cxmeted  ttvm  a  pea 
aad  Judgment  of  true  metal,  sharpened  bj  asc,  aadpoUshad  krr  eoa 
tact  with  poetic  mind." 


THE  FBOSE  WBITEBS  OF  AMEHICA, 

STitbBnlnizobiiciorg  $nrbrsof  t^r|nltUett«al|(i5t0rQ,eonbitum,an2r  ^rosptclsof  lbc< 

BT  RUrrS  W.  SKISWOIJK 

JttuttraUtl  with  Portraiti  qf  Edwards^  Jrving^  Awiybeny  SUnrjf,  Wddt,  Prtteott,  Kennedy,  Emenm.  and  B^, 


Fmm  Wm.  II.  P»i»roTr.  author  of"Fkrdinandand  Irdlwda.'* 

"  It  will  b«  u  Imporuiit  Mod  inicmtlnffCODtrlballon  toournsliottAl 
llt«r*tiire.  Th^  m^f  »t  »uthoni  U  rerj  vld* ;  tbc  Mocnplihml  aotlec* 
full  antl  intcmtlDK.  1  mm  nurprlMd  that  ih*  ••thiir  ha*  ben  able  m 
otHlcrt  M  maaj  ponlruUrt  in  tbia  wair.  The  ariaetloua  appear  to  B« 
to  have  Kmq  umIc  wlib  diwrlmtnallna.  and  lhi>  critloian  ihowa  a 
■ouiid  laaU-  and  a  corr-«t  appreolatUia  of  the  qnalhtceertbewrlMra, 
at  »vU  aa  I  ran  JudRe." 

Fnm  thf.  -Vfip  York  Evening  I^fty<hy  Air. Bbtaiit.) 

"  br.  Ri-ri-H  W.  OniMwitt.ii  U  ihr  mo>l  Irarot-d  lilblioffrapber  in  the 
eounlrT.  Ill*  bu»k  In  a  wvliwmr  iine  to  u#.  and  wc  presume  will  be  no 
to  the  public,  mtaplftlni.  aa  it  dfM**,  the  vlnw  of  Aoicrican  literature 
ofwblrh  hUiitbiT  woik,TliePM't«or  Anitrrira,  ri>rm«d  tlip  Arkt  pert. 
We  cunf«>%ii  that  we  do  nnt  ntnt  with  Dr.  OautwuLV'ii  Mtimate  of  wine 
of  tho  author*  wboM  nauiva  appear  In  thi«  work.  M>  hai  e,  however, 
been  lonji  enouiih  conri-rsant  with  the  literarr  world,  in  tolerate  great 
latltudf  of  npiuiou  in  r^'Kanl  to  the  merlu  of  authors,  and  have  ceaaed 
loug  ■en  to  quarrel  with  thuM  who  do  not  happen  to  thiult  of  oar  fiiTw 
Ite  w  r iter*  aa  w  e  do,  or  «  hn  praiie.  a*  we  imaiiiue. without  good  eavae. 
Wr  are  glad  to  |m«iic^*.  in  Inla  r»mi,  |«riii>uii  of  nianr  auihon  abo^e 
entire  work«  we  ahnuM  never  o«n,  and,  if  we  did,  rliould  prebablj 
ne%-er  Ami  time  to  read.  M'e  cohfe»a  our  obllKatiiniN  to  the  author  alao 
ftor  the  peraoual  inrorinatinn  cineemtng  them  which  be  baa  collected 
In  the  memolra  prettxi-d  to  their  wriilnc*-  The«>  are  w  ritten  In  a  man' 
ner  creditable  to  the  rcnearvb,  abUltj',  and  kindnens  of  the  anthor." 
Fntmthe  KnickrHia'kfrj^h^thfhUe  IIuKAcr.  ItiX5ET  WALi.ArB.) 

"  For  the  piir]io*e  of  i-nabilng  the  literary  neniua  of  the  nmalrj  to 
knew  lt»eir,  ot|)««tUelT,  ur  fif  cau»ln((  other  rnuntrie^  to  recelTe  tbe 
complete  Impmaioa  of  ita  niiwer,  ve  hold  luob  effort*  aa  have  been 
made  liT  Mr.  (lanwoLU  to  tie  of  great  ralue.  He  bna  done  a  uaehil 
Work,  and  he  baa  done  it  well.  The  book  now  U-riirv  ua  I*  more  than 
reaiieotabie :  it  i^executeil  ablr,  and  in  niaiij  partu  brilllanUy.  In 
•onie  rr^peeu  It  la  an  vxirMirdlnarj  work,  au'rh  a«  few  men  in  Awe- 
rlea,  perhapa.  except  the  authur,  cnnid  have  produo*^,  and  he  ooljr 
after  jear^  of  arduloua  InTeaiigation.  and  under  many  adTantageaof 
air«uai«tance  or  aorldent.  The  dUtribution  •■(  the « arUtui  writer*  into 
their  claaae«,  and  tbe  aclcction  of  reprei>entatiTe«or«-acb  ciaM,  or  tjpe, 
•ihihlt  maeh  aUU.  Many  |laa^aKe•  present  line  ap«-eiuien*  *tt  acute, 
oricinal,  aadjuatcritlclau.  eloquently  delivered.  We  differ  Tmm  Mr. 
OanwnLD  aoinetiiue*,  but  never  wlthoai  a  rei>peet  for  hl«  Juditnieut, 
and  never  without  feeling  that  we  owe  it  to  the  public  In  all  cb»0«  io 
give  a  reaauo  why  we  do  not  a««ent  to  the  concluaion*  of  *o  candid 
and  dlaertniinatinga  judge.  We  have  derived  morelnatrucllou  fhaa 
the  work  than  ll  would  be  becomlug  iu  a  rwieaer  to  admit." 
From  MoRRi.i  awl  Wiujk*i»  Hume  JtMirnal. 

"  The  deaign  ha*  been  eseeuted  with  candor,  dlacriniliiatioo,  aad 
an(iue*ttuuable  aliility.  It  haa  ralaedour  oplhiou  of  Mr.  Oaiawoui'a 
literary  power*  tht  berond  any  eailmate  which  we  had  formed  fh>n 
hi*  pri'viuUN  effort*.  Thereiaarangeof  aympalhy,  a  variety  of  know, 
ledge,  and  a  breailtb  and  eomprebonalveiie**  of  laate,  w  blob  few  men 
la  the  cituuiry  could  have  evhibit<-d.  The  Independence  of  thought 
and  fvarlcMkue'*  of  i!rliicl*iu  wbi<-h  are  diaplayed  bk  eminently 
worthy  of  comuiendatlrtn,  on  a  aubjeet  and  In  a  country  where  there 
!•  Ml  great  a  lack  nf  both.  Thi-  lntro>luct<iry  aketeh  ia  written  with  an 
ardeut  cMor  fto/rwe,  and  aela  Ibe  literary  pretension*  of  the  ciiunliy 
upon  ai  high  aground  a*  they  fan  lie  placed  by  any  man  ;  and, whether 
It  hn  thai  we  panak<>  of  Mr'.  (Jhiiiwui.i>'b  national  partiality,  or  have 
beeuMlrrcdby  hi*  glowing  iulervei.  It  haa  ap|ienred  to  ua,  a*  we  n-ad, 
that  hiii  •'lalma  for  .\merlcan  geuhM  and  art  were  not  beyond  the  men- 
■are  of  truth  and  Ju»i|i<e.  Hlauolieeaof  neveral  of  the  aaihors  arena 
able  *p«vimen«  of  particular  crlticium  a*  we  are  arqualntcd  with." 
From  thf  Lit^r'th\  by  Eimar  A.  I'ob. 

"  Thi*  la  a  iMiok  of  which  any  critic  In  the  country  might  well  be 

Rroud,  wiihwut  refercui:e  t^  the  mere  industry  and  reaearrh  mani< 
>«ted  In  ita  compilation.  ThcM'are  truly  remarkable ;  but  tbe  vigor 
of  comment  aud  furoe  uf  style  are  not  le«a  so  ;  while  wore  iudepi'nd- 
enre  and  Belf-n'llau<-e  are  mauifeated  than  in  any  gther  of  tbe  series. 
There  la  not  a  wiak  paper  In  Ihu  bowk ;  and  aome  uf  the  articles  are 
able  in  all  re>|icct*." 

Frtmt  thf  Xfw  Vnrk  Gavtte  ami  Timfi, 

"  To  prenent  auch  a  lint  of  writurs  as  thN,  rharacleriatically,  ia  the 
frw  pai(e«  that  ran  be  allnited  to  each,  were  an  alwoal  iniprainlrable 
task  for  any  crltlr,  no  mntter  what  might  be  his  dltcriminalloa  of 
Judgment  and  bbi  faculty  In  drawing  literary  portraiture.  Dr.  Oaia- 
woLi>  hai,  however,  undoubtedly  ahown  a  degn-e  of  versatile  abilitv 
In  the  attempt  that  must  add  largely  to  hi*  rupulatlou,  and  place  it 
on  a  much  higher  platform  than  that  « on  by  any  of  hia  previuu*  pnb- 
licallona.  wlJily  popular  aa  ibey  have  been.  Theaki-uhof  W&aHiiia* 
VuM  laviNn.  thoekJiayu|ion  the  writing*  of  Kme»h>h,  and  wveral  other 
of  the  nolirm.  have  a  point  and  ^  Igor  about  them  that  are  really  mas* 
ter-like.  Tbe  general  characd-r  of  Iir.  (iKi-wnLu'a  views,  we  agree 
with  tbe  lI'Ml'iii  Post  In  thinking  '  sound  and  iu*o<iible ;'  and  albeit  all 
oollectlons  of  ihi*  kind  act  mainly  In  auggeating  to  many  miuda  ■  how 
much  the  author  has  left  undone,'  «e  are  •trongelj  i]i!i|io««d  tothiak 
that  I>r.  (iaiawm.D  will  hereafter  derive  no  aniall  ereilit  in  tbe  wnrM 
of  lelt«T«  fur  having  made  ao  eicellent  a  begiuulnir.  and  may  with 
modest  pride  pla<>e  vn  bU  future  editiimt  of  this  national  work,  'A'ea 
JbtmuM  mtHMurai-i,  *td  fonUm  iHttndfrim.'  " 

Fnnn  thf  \atiimal  hiUUigfncrr. 

"  Mr.  Rai^wtii.b  has  done  a  great  deal  towari  placing  the  literatnra 
of  hi*  c«tnniry  In  the  rank  lu  which  it  1*  fairly  entitled  iu  tbe  great  re- 
public  of  letters.  If  w«  had  been  at  hi*  elbow,  however,  while  he  was 
enamerailug  tbe  varlouM  writer*  aud  a|teaker*  who.  when  our  litera- 
ture wa<  viiuuR.wen;  honured  laborura  in  the  vineyard,  wc  i-ouhl  have 
•ugge^ied  *evcrel  name*  which,  from  *omerauk«>  or  other,  have  boen 
omitieit  I.T  him.  Hut,  In  nucb  a  work,  the  whole  diflirulty  lie*  in  what 
theFreu^'h  term  rMAtrro'  Hf  rirkrwr.  and perbapa no  «<lerlloo  could 
have  bei>n  madi>  lea*  obnoxlon*  to  the  charge  of  partialitv  than  the 
one  liefore  u«.  The  pn-lhnlnary  i-sMiy  on  '  The  Intellectual  llixiory. 
Condition,  and  Tn-pecta  of  thu  Country.'  i«  deeply  inter^tlng.  and 

Broven  that  Mr.  (Ikuwold  la  nut  only  a  well-read  schuUr,  but  an  en- 
loilaatle  patriot. " 


[  Firom  thf  Wrsimingtrr  Bmrm. 

I      "  la  a  prellHinary  caaay  Mr.  Qunmrn  »  eaten  Into  a  fti7 

I  of  thegeaeral  sute  and  prosprcta  of  Ll*  naiKe  .i:era;ar 

<  pertloa  of  the  worsts  aaicgratlt  •  of  marh  n-ne;:ti'4-.    Mr 

I  we  Biaj  premise.  Is  not  one  of  thoee  Amerirana  «te«i«: 

,  iwaders,  attd  forfeit  their  cre^lit,  at  the  ••ut«'t.  >■*  i.'«^<m 

anboan«ltd  laudation  of  rymrj  prodom  of  :h(Jr  -•<i-atrT. 

calm  aad  temperate,  and  he  faaji  n»t  ahrunk  fn-*  ti-- 

duty  of  pointing  on  I  the  blfulsbra  and  fajlir>c«  i>f  iks*. 

whole.  Is  the  •nbivet  of  hia  eulocr.     He  Ui .  m.  x.r.s' '.  i 

deriy,  upnu  the  sores  which  a  lcaab«Dcat  advocate  w^aM  k 

out  of  alight." 

From  thf  Lnfidtm  Monn'ng  f"hr*mici*. 
**k  Tolnme  auch  aa  thia  Is  a  treaavre  to  all  who  vblL 
bopeftalneaa.  aud  hail  with  joyful  gratuUcinn.  i]:>rc>iti  r^^ 
nmphs  of  our  Knglish  languane.  Apart  fmm  it.  exct  ii' 
kctlna  of  mi*cellaniv«.  and  the  iatrinaio  beaaty  of  t^r  :. 
■peelOMBS  of  eloqueiit-e  It  conialn*.  ii  wiil  pt.<>f  «<.  r-  r  a  n- 
section  of  our  muiiug  piitillc.  all  the  ini**rMt  of  Lv-rur  r 
blographleai  aoiice*  of  the  tarloua  wrntera  girc  aiasyVu 
tratktnaof  American  sublet  v  nad  mabnera,  and  thi-«LBiaar 
literary  labor*  eoobUn  much  wvll-«wncviv^-d  audtliic.i  citr 
dim.  It  I*  true  that  the  edltur'a  euloc'ea  arr  i-t-a  i.<>  U: 
dlacrlialnate.  but  this  i«  ver^  exrasablc  in  a  It^  uf  wkt<-b  i 
ol\)ect  la  to  aaaert  and  vlndiuaie  tbe  liicrarv  clsiiaa  uf  h. 
■ea.  He  must  be  a  bold  m«o  who.  with  auch  a  vniLmc  a*  t 
him.  would  derry  the  Awerleaas  aa  lndiiTer«-ni  t.>  liiervi 
amblttoua  of  iu  olatiDctlona,  or  lBr«i>atle  itT  it*  a-.-hirT<» 
GaiswoLO  haa  uken  great  pain*,  ia  a  wcll-wniira  d.<«n 
vindicate  the  aorlal  develt>|iinent  tt  America  frviu  Uier«-ai 
ImpaUllons:  but  be  mav  real  aa^nred  that,  iu  thia  'ouir 
they  were  never  di<eme«l  worthy  a  mnnieiic'a  attrau.*  ij 
who  poaaessed  the  meaua  vi  fonnlng  an  opinloa." 
Fmiii  the  li*iUon  Orunfr. 
"  We  hare  read  thia  vnluaie  throngh,  wli  h  deliherate  aad  e 
tea doa,  and  with  a  desire  loarrireatac«BdlJe.liBabcer : 
As  thereanlt  of  our  eaaminatioa.  vegivetotlic  w<-rk.  cwa«h 
great  diBcuitica.  onr  genrrml  approbatlca.  and  ii>  Ita  »Lii> 
dded  commendation  aud  ihaaks.  I'pon  the  whoif,  br  hw  b 
ordinary  success ;  and  be  ha*  certainly  dUplaved  a  rplrit  ■ 
aad  taleata  that  would  have  made  gv«d  hia  title  m  rr<p<< : 
plaase,  even  If  the  tsaue  had  bv«n  le«f  »ati«flu-ifrr  itaa  ii  v 
was  no  way  of  doing  the  work  whirh  Mr.  «;aHwoLX>  Lad«r# 
anEvc^eptably  :  Id  fsft,  there  *  wbut  k^uf  way  ••f  Joiagii  at  all: 
waa.  \y;  prrf«cl  bf»n«-«cj,  tu<^cfVEid^i^i.T.  truth,  aal  feArlNiac^ 
the  risk  of  Irrllatluir  cveril,»>dy ,  iii  order  to  aitaia  ttr  ^tr 
belDii^vltoaay.  Tblaia  thenvurdw:  *hicb  tbe  author  Appiar 
■<inpt«4,  Iir  hat  truck Ipd  lo  tio  mmii ;  he  ba*  ror.r::ia*rd  I 
i\t  ]]4>  rlfwrlt"  taktn  tk^i  jiaEu*  u*  t.^tf'A  offending  uumtBm  -.4 
who,  fr^^jB  Ihf  Ir  p*»ril!*»ii»  In  rdatli.iu  u»  Bew«pap«T*  anJ  r*-it 
lllo  ibrir  |»0wvr.  vWh^r  tn  act  tfac  W1l4  of  x\.*>  ptvix  tn  rla/ 
fit  iHomph,  fT  t*>aiiglr  iJsct»  lolo  frightful  at  ream*,  or.  ■• 
■il.  prrtmsi,  keep  LlHti  prmfi»ut].tjT  client.  In  vitd^catinr : 
^QdrEitf  Iq  |he»t  rr>p(T<J<,  Ll.  r|]9|">  t;bf  anthor  has  g«a<  K 
llmlu  Hif  a  jH^f  Ural  disi  r. '  :        wlib  aiea  i>f  ab  b-MT 

manly  f[-tB[>er  hr  wfH  |Kii>.  otidarl  fkr  more  ttaa 

bi*»  E?  tbe  aniiOTauce  J'T    -  4irit«iri  of  dlN-oa^vrt» 

'Triltfr*'     Wi^  hni^  f*lr;i  -    ;       ^ to  know  the  gen^Tal  id 

among  literary  men,  who  hav  e  no  bla*  to  think  or  »pi-al  nDfai 
we  report  that  imprvoiou  to  lie.  that  Mr.  liaiawxtf  s  work 
exeeuted  houesily.  ably,  and  well,  nad  that  it  is  a  valaabki 
tloB  to  the  original  literature  of  the  ctvnbtry." 

Frtna  the  Xtw  Y*irk  Trfftun^. 
"We  believe  Dr.  (lamwoLD  ha*  perforeird  Lii  :a*k  at  w« 
man  in  the  country  would  have  dmie  It.  He  haa  done-  Ar.»r 
ratateand  American  ivaden  a  arrv  loe  for  whb-h  we  ihaak  hicj 
It  is  a  work  which  muat  have  reqalred  a  van  aad  uiigradr>a 
of  time  and  labor;  and  Dr. liamvuLD  ba*  cvidrutly  i<rrv.< 
ehosea  task  knring  aad  faiihftaUy.  He  haa  d>ic<  our'lii*m: 
sen  ice,  as  well  with  Kumpraa  aa  Aawrlw^n  irader* .  aad  is 
oessarlly  laber-aavlagage.in  letters  aa  in  all  hi-«iJni.  w*-di.-i 
how  a  ywaof  American,  especially  one  Intradlug  in  irav^H.  c- 
tbe  Msavc  hoar*  of  a  month  beuer  than  lo  awking  fanoncdb- 
neqnaiaind  with  'The  IYo*e  Writers'  and  '  The  Po^u  of  .i 
Let  him  kiMn*  the  conteaia  of  these,  aad  be  eaniwi  t«  :«»ti.< 
Umorant  of  the  literature  of  bia  ova  land,  and  we  th-.nk  he 
be  laellaed  to  disparage  It.  The  lotrwductflr^  aaaay  oa  the  ■ 
taal  Htaiory,  CoodliloB.  and  Proapect*  of  the  rountn.'  1*  i 
aad  replew  with  praetkal  saggeeiJoBS  as  we>]|  as  informauial 

From  the  yew  i'tirk  Jiirrtir. 

••  Mr.  Obmwold  hasevMeatly  thought  Both  log  of  what  otke 
tbiak  of  him,  and  regarding  aathiirs.  with  I>r.  Jfmww,  at  ^ 
Alcf  glpf7  uf  their  oounliy,  has  raaolntely  r<»ipi>-ed  hi*  l^>l 
with  a  view  to  pnnaote  the  honor  of  the  Bati«>a.  than  to  gn 
oinaaef  Individuals.  Taking  his  book  aa  a  wht-le.  it  i*  »ari 
free  rrma  personal  fueling,  and  quite  as  lnde|iendvnt  as  m^i 
Deed  be.  8eme  of  hi*  Judgments  are  panioaUrly  vB»t.  di<c: 
lag, eaadtd,  and  elegaatly  writtea.  Xo  om:  will  qucrtiira  tfe« 
alfty  of  Mr.  Obmwold's  feelinga :  hia  AmericanikB  i<  apfta 
Bcarly  every  page  of  hia  book,  aad  ll  la  showa  la  a  aaaiuicr  ki 
to  his  understanding." 

iFVoat  the  North  Amnicam. 

"  We  have  ao  hesitation  la  aay  lag  that  there  ia  uo  maa  In  ii 
try  to  whom  author*  and  men  uf  taate  and  art  owe  *••  atuea  r 
aad  good-will  for  Importaat  aervlees ;  and  thr»r  «er«  ttf*  ba 
rendered  la  ao  contracted  or  partial  spirit :  thev  appear  i«  be  | 
ad  by  a  geaulne  patriotism,  as  rare  a*  It  Is  adm'iraLlc.  Vc  tr 
gnu  lode  its  .oble  woiking  on  alnoat  every  pace  of  Mr.  G  an 
writing,  reflecting  great  honor  optia  hia  heart,  while  It  «t-em> . 
Impart  anwonted  force  and  beautv  to  his  laagwage.  We  Oa  » 
what  eatlawte  will  be  Ibmed  of  Mr.  f«BMwi4  a'a  i-rtHcal  i*^t 
thla  work :  onr  own  haa  certain^  heca  raised  la  a  bksh  |«i>l 
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BACON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.    By  Basil  Mortaou,  Esq. 

Id  three  Tolumes,  ro^ral  octavo.    Cloth, $1  60 

Sheep, 8  60 

Half  morocco, 9  00 

Calf  backs, 10  00 

"  Printed  from  the  most  accnrate  as  well  as  complete  English  edition,  and  care- 
fully revised,  in  a  form  at  once  compact,  elegant,  and  economical.**— £ro(A«r 


Thb  Waverley  Novels. 

The  Waverley  Novels,  complete  in  five  volumes;  containing  the  T'hole  ' 
of  the  world-renowned  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    In  the  cheapest 

form  ever  offered  for  sale.    Paper  covers, 2  60 

Cloth  backs, 3  60 

Full  cloth, 6  00 

Full  bound  in  sheep, 6  00 

Waverley  Novels  (Fine  Edition). 

The  Waverley  Novels,  in  five  volumes — same  type  as  the  last  edition — 

oo  fine  white  paper.    Cloth,  eitra  gilt, 7  60 

Calf  backs,  extra, 10  00 

Or  in  twenty-five  parts — each  Novel  complete  in  one  part,  in  paper 
binding.    Price  26  cents  each. 


Sib  Walter  Scott's  Complete  Works. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — inclnding  the  Waverley  Novels — all  his 
Prose  Works— and  all  his  Poetical  Works— with  his  Life,  by  J.  G. 
LocKHART,  Esq.  Containing  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  Edin- 
burgh edition  in  ninety-eight  volumes.    Complete  in  tea  volumes, 

octavo.    Cloth, 10  00 

Sheep, 12  60 

Calf  backs,     .        .        .        .  ' 16  00 
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I  one  Tolume,  octavo,  cloth, 1  00 

I  

1 

\  Lockhart's  Life  op  Scott. 

'  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     By  his  nephew,  JoRir  G.  Lockiiabt,  Esq. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo,  clotb,        .        .        .         .         .         .     1  00 

i  


Mrs.  Sigourney's  Poems. 

Illustrated  Poems.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioourfet.  With  designs  by  F.  O.  C. 
Darley,  engraved  by  distinguished  artists.  With  a  beautiful  Portrait 
of  the  Author  by  Cheney,  afler  Freeman.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

super  extra, .         .    5  00 

Turkey  morocco,  extra  gilt,  *        .        •        .        .         .         .    7  00 

List  of  Illubtrationi. — The  Divided  Borden — A  Landscape — Oriska 
—The  Ancient  Family  Clock— Eve— The  Scottish  Weaver — The  Indian 
Summer — Erin's  Daughter — The  Western  Emigrant — The  Aged  Pastor — 
The  Tomb — The  Drooping  Team— The  Beautiful  Maid. 


The  Western  Home,  and  other  Poems.    By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioouritet.    In 

one  handsome  volume,  12mo.,  cloth,    .         .         .     '    .         .         .         .     1  25 
Cloth,  extra, 1  50 


Read's  Illustrated  Poems. 

Poems,  by  T.  Buchanaic  Read.    A  new  and  enlarged  edition.     Beaati> 
fully  illustrated  with  designs  by  eminent  artists,  and  finely  engrared 

on  steel.    Cloth,  extra  gilt  edge, 3  aO 

Turkey  morocco, 6  00 


I 


Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  complete ;  inclnding  the  Minstrelsy  I 

of  the  Scottish  Border.    One  volume,  cloth, 1  00     : 

I                                                                  1 

I  I 


I 


Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Complete  in  i 


I 


I 


SiGOURNEY*s  Select  Poems.  1 

Select  Poems,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Szgouritet.     With  illostrations.     New  edi- 
tion.    In  one  handsome  volume,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  2d      I 

Cloth,  extra  gilt, 1  50      i 


I  I 

i     Sigourney's  New  Volume  op  Poems. 


I 
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Bead's  Poems. 

Poemt,  bj  T.  Bughahait  Read.    A  new  edition.   In  one  Tolame,  13mo., 
cloth, 1  00 

**  Strongly  imbned  with  poetic  gtniiu.^— Eliza  Cooft  JuurtuU. 


Anne  Boletn,  bt  Boker. 

Anne  Boleyn,  a  Tragedy.    By  Gkoroe  H.  Bokkr,  author  of'Calaynos," 
kc.    Cloth 75 


The  Podesta's  Daughter. 

The  Podesta's  Daughter,  snd  other  Miscellaneous  Poems.    By  George 
H.  Boxer,  author  of"  Calaynos,"  «  Anne  Boleyn,"  &c.    Cloth,         .        62 

*'  Mr.  Boker  posseties  the  poetic  faculty  in  a  very  high  degree ."—frening 
Bulletin. 


Poets  and  Poetry  op  America. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America ;  embracing  Selections  from  the  Poet- 
ical Literature  of  the  United  States,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
With  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  Poetry  in 
this  Country — and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Poets.    By  Runrs  W.  Griiwolo.    Twelfth  tdition.    In  one  toI- 

nme,  octavo,  cloth, 300 

Turkey  morocco, 6  00 

"A  work  entirely  without  a  rival  in  its  department  and  for  which  there  has 
for  years  existed  a  marked  and  increased  neccflsity.**— JVofiono/  Intelligencer. 

**The  best  collection  of  American  poetry  that  has  been  made.** — N.  Y.  Evttv- 
ingPotL 


The  Prose  Writers  of  America. 

The  Prose  Writers  of  America.  With  a  Survey  of  the  Intellectual  His- 
tory, Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Country.  By  Rufus  Wilmot 
Griswold.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  from  original  artists.  New  edition. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo,  cloth, 3  00 

Turkey  morocco,  extra, 6  00 

"  We  deem  this  book  by  all  odds  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  issued.^ 
—N.  y.  Courier  and  Enquirer, 


Washington's  Administration. 

Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of  Washington  and  John  Adams.  Edited, 
from  the  Papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by 
George  Gibus.    Two  volumes,  octavo,  cloth, 6  00 
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Historical  Sketohes  of  the  Statesmen  of  th£  times  op 
George  ni. 

To  which  are  added  Remarki  on  the  French  ReToIotioo.     Bj  Hurmr 
LoKD  BnouoHAM.    The  three  Seriea  complete  in  two  Tolumes,  ISmo.,    2  50 


Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia. 

Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  PennsylTania  in  the  Olden  Time ;  being  a 
Collection  of  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  and  Incidents  of  the  City  and  its 
Inhabitants— and  of  the  earliest  Settlement  of  the  inland  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  from  the  days  of  the  founders.  Intended  to  preaerTO  the 
Recollectioni  of  olden  time,  and  to  exhibit  society  in  its  changes  of 
manners  and  castoms,  and  the  City  and  Country  in  their  local  changes 
and  improvements.  By  Jobf  F.  Waivoit,  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  PennsyWania,  kc.  &c.    Two  Tolumes,  octaro,  doth,  extra,    4  00 


Heroic  Women  op  the  West. 

Heroic  Women  of  the  West ;  comprising  Thrilling  Example*  of  Coarage, 
Fortitude,  DcTotedness,  and  Self-sacrifice  amongst  the  Pioneer  Mothers 
of  the  Western  Country.  By  John  Fmon,  LL.  D.,  author  of  «  Picto- 
rial History  of  the  World,*'  «  History  of  the  United  Sutes,*'  1^.  kc. 
One  Tolume,  12mo.,  cloth, 1  25 


Memoirs  of  Josephine. 

Historical  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  first  wife  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  MadMle  M.  A.  Le  Normavo.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Jacob  M.  Howabd,  Esq.  In  two  volumes,  12mo., 
cloth,  gilt 2  00 

''  It  affords  a  clearer  insight  into  the  private  character  of  Napoleon  than  we 
can  obtain  through  any  other  source."— BoMuMff  Jbruriean, 


Memoirs  of  Mary,  Queen  op  Scots. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  with  Anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  Henry  II.,  during  her  residence  in  France.  By  Miss  Bkxoeb, 
author  of  the  <<  Memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn."    Two  volumes,  12mo.,     .    2  00 


Memoirs  of  Queens  of  France. 

Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France.    By  Mrs.  Forbes  Busb.    From  the 
last  London  edition.    In  two  volunet,  12mo.,  cloth,   •        •        .        •    8  00 

"  Full  of  sentiment  and  romance,  rendered  all  the  more  touching  from  the 
graceful  drapery  in  which  they  are  adorned.*^~5afMr(f«y  Courier. 
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Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Memoiri  of  the  Court  of  Maria  Antoinette,  Qoeen  of  France.  By  Ma- 
DAXE  Caxpah,  First  Lady  to  the  Bedchamber  of  the  Qneen.  From 
the  third  London  edition.  With  a  Biographical  Introdaction  from  the 
«  Heroic  Women  of  the  French  RcTolution,"  by  M.  De  Lam abtife, 
Member  of  the  ExecutiTe  Government  of  France.  New  edition,  with 
three  additional  Chapters.    In  two  volames,  cloth,  extra,    .         .        .    2  00 


Memoirs  of  Anne  Boletn. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Qneen  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  By 
Miss  Behoek,  author  of « Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton." 
Second  American,  fVom  the  third  London  edition.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  Miss  Aikin.    One  volume,  cloth,  .        .        .        .    1  25 


The  Lady's  Historical  Library. 

Containing  the  above  five  popular  works,  hound  up  in  uniform  style,  in 
nine  volumes,  cloth,  extra, 9  00 


Lady  Russell's  Letters. 

The  Letters  of  Rachel  Ladt  Russell.  New  edition.  Containing  many 
Letters  never  before  published.  Complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
12mo., 1  00 


Howitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places;  Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By  Wil- 
liam HowiTT,  author  of  «  Rural  Life  of  England,"  "  Rural  Life  of 
Germany,"  "  Book  of  the  Seasons,"  &c.  First  Series.  Third  Ame- 
rican edition.    Two  volumes,  cloth, 2  00 

"  The  most  delightful  book  William  Howilt  ever  wTOXty—ButUtin. 


Howitt's  Rural  Life  of  England. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By  William  Howitt,  author  of «  Visits  to 
Remarkable  Places,"  &c.  &c.  From  the  third  London  edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised.    Two  volumes,  12mo.,  cloth,  .        .        .    2  00 

**The  most  nnaflected  writer  since  Goldtmith." 
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The  Histobt  of  the  Bible. 

The  Book  and  iu  Story ;  a  NarratiTe  Ibr  tke  Touf  on  tbe  €>ceaMoii  of 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooietjr.  Bj  D.  N.  R. 
With  an  Introductory  Preftee  by  tbo  R«t.  T.  PHiixmy  JobUee  Secrv- 
tary.  Handaomely  printed,  in  one  Tolume,  crown  octaTO,  on  £ne 
paper,  and  illuitrated  with  numeroni  wood- cots.    Cloth,     •        •        .     1  00 

EmACT  FBOM  mi  PaXTACB. 

«  The  '  SroaT^of  THE  BOOK,  in  all  agei,  eoontriet,  and  languages,  ia  told  with 
•implicity  and  tnithfalneM.  The  work  contains  the  ^  Story'  of  the  Bible  fron 
the  first  dawn  of  Revelation  to  the  completion  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  with  the 
interesting  tales  of  its  translation  and  circulation,  from  the  earliest  eflbrts  to  the 
present  time.  To  tell  the  Story  of  the  Book  in  former  days,  a  mnltitude  of  curi- 
ous facts  have  been  culled  from  works  of  difficult  access ;  and  ita  latter  profress 
is  illustrated  by  an  abundant  Tariety  of  statements  drawn  from  numerous  au- 
thentic sources." 


ScnwARz's  Oeography  of  Palestine. 

A  Descriptive  Geography  and  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine.  By 
Rabbi  Joseph  Schwaez,  fbr  sixteen  yean  a  resident  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Translated  by  Isaac  LtTSUi.  Illustrated  with  nnmerous  maps  and  en- 
gravings.   One  volume,  octavo,  cloth, 8  50 


Dufief's  Nature  Disflated. 

Nature  Displayed  in  the  mode  of  Teaching  Languages  to  Man ;  being  a 
new  and  infallible  method  of  acquiring  Languages  with  rapidity,  de- 
duced from  the  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  consequently  suited 
to  every  capacity.  Adapted  to  the  French.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
development  of  the  plan  of  tuition,  so  powerful  in  ita  operation,  and  so 
economical,  that  a  liberal  education  can  be  afforded  to  the  poorest  of 
mankind.    By  N.  G.  Durur.    Tweoty-first  edition.    IntwoToIomoa,      5  00 


Onderdonk's  Sermons. 

Sermons  and  Episcopal  Charges.    By  tbe  Right  Rev.  Hknkt  V.  Oirocm- 
DONK,  D.  D.    In  two  volumes,  octavo,  cloth, 5  00 


Salomon's  Sermons. 

Twelve  Sermons  delivered  in  the  New  Temple  of  the  laraelitea  at  Ham- 
burg. By  GoTTUoLD  Salomof.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Ami  a 
Maria  GoLDSMio, 1  00 
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Caret's  Political  Economy. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Part  I.  Oo  the  Lawa  of  the  Prodoo- 
tion  and  Diatribution  of  Wealth.  Part  II.  On  the  Caniea  which  retard 
the  Increase  in  the  Production  of  Wealth  and  ImproTement  in  the 
Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  Man.  Part  III.  On  the  Causes  which 
retard  the  Increase  in  the  Numbers  of  Man.  Part  IV.  On  the  Causes 
which  retard  Improvement  in  the  Political  Condition  of  Man.  Bj  H. 
C.  Cabet,  author  of  An  Essaj  on  the  Rate  of  Wages.*'  Three  toIs. 
8to.,  cloth, 6  50 


Carey's  Past  and  Present. 

The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.    Bj  H.  C.  Cabkt,  author  of 
«  Political  Economy,"  tec.    One  Tolume, S  00 


Carey  on  Slave-Trade. 

Slave-Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign ;  Why  it  Exists,  and  How  it  may  he 
Extinguished.  By  H.  C.  Caeet,  author  of '<  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  « Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  fcc.  One  volume,  12mo.9 
cloth, 1  25 


McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary. 

A  Dictionary  (Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical)  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  A.  McCuLLOCH,EIsq.  Edited  by  Heskt 
Vethake,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  kc. 
&c.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  New  Tariff  of  1846,  together 
with  the  Tariff  of  1842,  reduced  to  ad  valorem  rates  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, &c.  &c.    In  two  volumes,  Svo.  cloth, 7  50 

Sheep, 8  00 


MoRFiT  ON  Soap  and  Candles. 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles.  A  thorough 
Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Trade.  By  Campbell 
MoKFiT,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist.  Illustrated  with  170  En- 
gravings on  Wood.    One  volume,  8vo., 5  00 


Hints  on  Daguerreotypino. 

Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  Photographic  Pictures  by  the  Calotype  and 
Enengeal.  Also,  upon  Albumenized  Paper  and  Glass,  by  Collodion 
and  Albumen,  &c.  &c.  Including  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Photography, 
&c.    Also,  Hints  on  the  Daguerreotype.    Illustrated  with  engravings,    1  00 

**  Every  Daguerreotypist  will  ind  this  Manual  an  essential  guide  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  Kn."—N.  Y.  Commereial  Advertutr. 
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Brass  and  Iron  Founder. 

Practical  Brau  and  Iron  Foaoder'i  Guide.  A  Condae  Treatiae  on  the 
Art  of  Braaa-fbunding,  Monlding,  &c.  With  niunarooa  Practical  RoJea, 
Tableta,  and  Receipta  for  Gold,  SiWer,  and  Copper  founding;  Plaffibcra, 
Bronze  and  Bell  foandera ;  Jeweliera,  kc.  By  Jameb  Labkiit.  One 
▼olume, 1  00 

*'  A  gentleman  admirably  qualified  for  the  task,  which  he  baa  ably  eccom- 
l^Mthed}*^ Boston  Evening  Oaxettg. 


Miss  Leslie's  House  Book. 

Miss  Leslie's  Lady's  House  Book.  Manual  of  Domeatic  Economy,  con- 
taining improved  Directions  fbr  Waahing,  Dreaa-makijig,  Millinery, 
Dyeing,  Cleaning,  Quilting,  Table  Linen,  Window-waahing,  Wood 
Fires,  Straw  Bonneta,  Silk  Stockinga,  Rag  Carpeta,  Plated  Ware, 
Porcelain,  House-cleaning,  Laundry,  Wood  and  Coal  Grate  Firea,  Eve- 
ning Parties,  &c.  &c.  Nineteenth  edition,  enlarged.  With  numerous 
additional  Receipta  for  removing  Stains  from  Silks,  Woollens,  Cottons, 
&c.  Being  a  Companion  to  "Miss  Lealie'a  Lady's  New  Receipt  Book,'* 
and  "  Complete  Cookery."    One  volume, 1  00 


TURNBULL  ON  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  With  an  Hiatorical  Account  of  ita 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition.  Also,  Practical  Suggestions 
in  regard  to  Insulation  and  Protection  from  the  Effects  of  Lightning. 
Together  with  an  Appendix  containing  aeveral  important  Telegraphic 
Decisions  and  Laws.  By  LAumsNCE  Tukhbitll,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Technical  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  improved.  Illustrated  by  numeruua  engravings. 
One  volume, 2  00 


Railroad  Accidents. 

Railroad  Accidents,  and  the  Means  by  which  they  may  be  Prevented  by 
the  Use  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Safety  Apparatus.  With  some  uaeful 
Hints  to  Railway  Travellers.  By  Lauaekcs  TirKirBULL,  M.  D.,  and 
William  G.  McRea.    One  volume, 25 


Burnet  on  Painting. 

Practical  llinta  on  Composition  in  Painting.  Illustrated  by  examples  from 
the  Great  Masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools.  By  John 
BumifET.    One  volume,  quarto,  half  morocco, 3  00 
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Baucher  on  Horsemanshif. 

A  Method  of  Honemanship,  founded  opon  New  Principles;  including 
the  Breaking  and  Training  of  Horaes  {  with  Instruction!  for  obtaining 
a  good  Seat    By  F.  BAUcHEm.    One  volume,  12mo.,  .        .        .        .     1  25 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  embellished  with  nearly  100  engraTingt. 
A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected.    Complete  in  one 

volume,  8vo.,  cloth, 1  00 

Scarlet  cloth, 1  25 

Hose  of  the  Parsonage. 

An  Idyll  of  our  own  Times.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Robert 
GisEKE,  author  of  the  Romance  "  Modeme  Titanen.'*    One  volume, 
paper  cover,         •••••.•••••50 
Cloth, 75 


NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

BY  CAROLINB  LEE  HENTZ. 

New  Editions  in  nine  volumes,  12mo.,  paper  covers,      .        .        .        .    4  50 
Cloth  gilt, 6  50 

I. 

Linda;  or,  The  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole. 

A  Tale  of  Southern  Life.    Eighth  edition.    In  one  volume,  276  pages. 

Paper  covers,        . *        .        •        50 

Cloth  gilt, 75 

"  This  is  no  ordinary  story ;  it  exhibiu  the  most  asefal  phases  of  romance." 

City  Item, 

n. 

Eena;  or,  The  Snow  Bird. 

A  Tale  of  Real  Life.    Fiflh  edition.    In  one  volume  273  pages.    Paper 

covers, 50 

Cloth  gilt 75 

"  It  will  be  foand  to  be  the  best  story  which  Mrs.  Ilentz  has  ever  given  to  the 
pablic.**— 5aluftfay  Courier. 

in. 

Marcus  Warland  ;  or.  The  Long  Moss  Spring. 

A  Talc  of  the  South.    Sixth  edition.    In  one  volume,  2S7  pages.    Paper 

covers,  ..«.. 50 

Cloth  gilt, 75 

"  Should  follow  in  the  wake  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' '^ — Pennsylvanimn. 
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IV. 

Eoline;  or,  Maqnoua  Yale. 

A  Novel.    Complete  in  one  Tolame,  t67  ptget.    Fifth  Edition.    Paper 

coTeri, 50 

Cloth  gilt •         .         .        .        75 

**  It  is  worthy  to  be  pronoanced  a  chamiiBf  and  delifhtAal  story .*^~S^iiUm  Liiermrf 

V. 

Wild  Jack;  or,  The  Stolen  Child. 

A  Sketch  from  Life.    Together  with  Bell  and  Rote,  Itc.    Third  edition. 
Complete  in  one  Tolume,  277  pagea.    Paper  coTen,     ....       50     I 
Cloth,  gilt, 75     ' 

VI. 
Helen  and  Arthur;  or,  Miss  Thusa's  Spinnino-Wheel.  , 

A  Novel.    Complete  in  one  volume,  2S0  pegM.    Third  edition.    Paper 

coTera, 50 

Cloth  gilt, 75 

vn. 

The  Victim  of  Excitement,  The  Parlor  Serpent,  ! 

And  other  Nouvellettes.    Second  edition.    Complete  in  one  volume,  273  ' 

pages.    Paper  covera, 50 

Cloth  gilt, 75 

VIIL 
Planter's  Northern  Bride. 

A  Novel.    Complete  in  two  volumea,  l2mo.,  600  pagea,  with  six  illustra- 
tions.   Paper  covera,    ....•..••.100 
Cloth  gilt, 1  50 

"  It  is  unquestionably  the  moft  powerful  and  important,  if  not  the  most  charming  i 

work  that  has  yet  flowed  from  her  elegant  pen ;  and  though  evidently  founded 
upon  the  all*absorbing  subjects  of  slavery  and  abolitionism,  the  genius  and  skill  I 

of  the  fair  author  have  developed  new  Tiewa  of  golden  argument,  and  flung  j 

around  the  whole  such  a  halo  of  pathos,  interest,  and  beauty  as  to  render  it  every 
way  worthy  the  author  of  *  Linda,*  *  Rena,*  *  Marena  Warland,*  and  the  numeroos  j 

other  literary  gems  from  the  same  author.**— ilmerfean  Couritr.  | 

"  We  have  seldom  been  more  charmed  by  the  perusal  of  a  novel ;  and  we  de- 
sire to  commend  it  to  our  readers  in  the  atrongest  words  of  praise  that  our  vo> 
cabulary  aflbrds.    •    •    e    The  ineidenu  are  well  Taried ;  the  scenes  beauti-  j 

fully  described ;  and  the  interest  admirably  kept  up.    But  the  moral  of  the  book 
is  its  highest  merit.    ♦    ♦    ♦    The  *  Planfsr^  iVbrtAmi  J?rul«*  should  be  as  weU  ! 

come  as  the  dove  of  peace  to  every  fireside  in  the  Union.    It  cannot  be  read  , 

without  a  moistening  of  the  eyes,  a  soAeniog  of  the  heart,  and  a  mitigaiion  of  i 

sectional  and  most  unchristian  prejudices.**  ^N.  Y.  Mirror. 
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LORD  BACON'S  WORKS.; 

Price  Reduced  to  97  50. 

In  3  Royal  8to.  VolomM,  Oloth  Otlt.   ; 

THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BACON,    | 

WITH  A  MEKOIS,  AlTD  A  TBARSLATEOR  \ 
or  HI8  LATIN  WRITIN08, 

BY  BASIL  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 
In  Three  Volumes,  Octavo.  ' 

The  American  edition  of  the  work*  of 
Lord  Bacon,  now  offered  to  the  public ,  it 
reprinted  from  the  most  approved  Enetiih 
edition,  that  of  Basil  Monta^,  Esq.,  wTi  ich 
haa  recently  iiiued  from  the  celebrusrd 
press  of  Pickering,  (the  modem  Aldus,}  in ' 
seventeen  octavo  volumes.  It  contains  rhe  ' 
complete  works  of  the  illustrious  philo^a- 
pher,  tko$9  in  Latin  bting  trantkUtd  inio 
English.  In  order  to  render  the  public^^ 
tioii  cheap,  and  therefore  attainable  bv  ail 
our  public  and  social  libraries,  as  wel  I  u 
by  those  general  readers  who  stndy  econo- 
my,  the  seventeen  octavo  volumes  huTc 
been  comprised  in  three  volumes,  impenaj 
octavo.  Being  pri  nted  from  the  most  ac  c  u- 
raie  as  well  as  complete  English  edition, 
and  carefully  revised,  the  American  ed^i'>Ji 
will  possess  greater  advantages  for  the  crj- 
lical  scholar  as  well  as  the  general  readp?r. 
In  typography,  paper  and  binding,  it  will 
be  recognized  as  a  brilliant  specimen  of 
the  producu  of  the  American  book  trade. 

"We  may  safely  affirm,  that,  by  giving 
the  Inductive  Philosophy  to  the  world. 
Lord  Bacon  Jias  proved  one  of  its  most  psff- 
nal  benefactors,  and  has  largely  done  h\* 
part  towards  promoting  the  final  triunnb 
of  all  truth,  whether  natural,  or  moral  mjirl 
.ntellectual,  over  all  error;  and  towards 
bringing  on  that  glorious  crisis,  destin^nl. 
we  doubt  not,  one  day  to  arrive,  when,  nc- 
cording  to  the  allegorical  representation  of 
that  great  poet,  who  was  not  only  the  Ad- 
nurer  of  Bacon,  but  in  some  respects  liit 
kindred  genius— Tkcth,  though  •  hewn  lit*.' 
the  mangled  l>ody  of  Osfris,  into  a  thonsaiit] 
pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  four  wiiidi, 
shall  be  gathered  limb  to  limb,  and  mould- 
ed, with  every  joint  and  member,  into  an 
immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and  per/efi- 
tion.' " 

'•  We  are  more  gratified  than  we  can 
find  word*  to  exprcM,  to  find  a  publisbinjj 
house  in  this  country,  putting  forth  a  pul^- 
licaiionlike  the  Complete  Works  of  Lord 
Uacon,  ui  a  form  at  once  compact,  elegajit 
and  economical."— £ro<A«r  JonaUUin, 

WALTER  SC0TT'S"C0MPLETE  WORKS. 


Price  Reduced  to  $2  50. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

COMPLETK 
3340  Pages  for  Two  DoUaxa  and  a  Hall 

C  A  RE¥  Jt  it  ART,  have  recenUy  published 

A  NSW  XDITIOIf  or 

THE  WAVERLET  NOVELS, 

Bt  sir  WALTER  SCOTT, 

MM  aU  tht  Author^t  lau$t  Notaand  JLddU 

lufnt,  CompUu,  without  th$  tlighttst 

AbridgmtnL 

In  Five  Boyal  8vo.  volumes,  upwards  of 

SSd  Pages  in  each  volume. 

OONTENTS. 

Waverley^  Guy  M  anno  ting,  AnUquaryi 
Rob  Hoy,  Black  Cwarf.  Old  Mortality, 
lleirt  of  ALd-LoUiiaiii  Bride  of  Lamnier- 
moor,  L'Fgcnd  of  Manuose,  Ivanhoe,  The 
MonasierTt  The  Abbot*  Kemi worth,  The 
Piraic*  Fi>T tunes  of  Nigel,  Feveril  of  the 
Pca-k,  QucntLJi  JJurwarJ.  St  Ronan's  Well, 
Redgiiuivi!cl>  The  Betrothed,  The  Talisman, 
\Voo<l*kjck,  Tbo  Hig:h]ftiiii  Widow,  Two 
Brovf-rs,  JHy  Aiiiii  Margaret's  Mirror, 
Tapestried  Chain ber,  The  Laird's  Jock, 
Tan  Maid  of  E'erih,  Aitii-s  of  Gierstein, 
Coon  I  Robert  of  Park,  Castle  Dangerous, 
The  J^HTgpon^s  Daughter. 

The  object  of  the  publishers  in  thus  re- 
ducing the  price  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
ifl  to  endeavor  to  give  them  a  greatly  ex- 
tended circulation,  and  they  have,  there- 
fore,  put  thc'm  at  a  price  which  brings  then 
wiibin  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the 
country.  There  is  now  no  fireside  that 
iftd  bH  without  a  set  of  the  most  charming 
works  of  fiction  ever  issued  from  the  press : 
for  there  is  no  one  that  canH  afiford  two 
dollars  and  a  half— TWO  DOLLARS 
A  N  D  A  H  AIjF  for  twenty-five  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter ^CDii^  Novels!  ten  cents  for  a  com- 
plete Novell!  ten  cents  for  »* Ivanhoe," 
which  wai  originally  published  ataguinea 
and  a  half  1 ! :  It  seems  impossible,  and  yet 
it  ii  [rue.  in  no  other  way  can  the  same 
amouiil  of  amusement  and  instruction  be 
obtflLined  for  ten  times  the  money,  for  the 
Waverley  Novels  alone  form  a  Library. 

The  pur»Us  Iters  wish  it  to  be  disUnctly 
anderfiQoiE.  iJiat,  while  the  price  is  so  great* 
iy  reduced  ihe  work  is  in  no  way  abridged, 

b»Jl  LB  CAUEFPLLT  PBlKTEl)  PROM,  AND  OOII- 
Til.TB  EVCHT  WOBD  I!f  THKLAST  EnilTBtTmoa 

F-DiTii??!,  in  forty-eight  voliunes,  which  sells 
for  seventy- two  dollars. 
Now  is  the  lime  to  buy ! 


In  10  voU,f  Royal  8ro,  CU4h  gUL  far 
ordy  SlUM 


Such  an  oppor« 
luDiiy  mftjr  never  again  occur.    Let  evert 
one,  then,  who  wants  the  WavtrUy  Nova 
Jfbr  fivo  difllnTs  and  a  half,  nowpurcheu§y  for 
Including  the  Waverly  Novels,  Poetical  aad    ^*^^^*  fnhtuhers  do  not  find  the  sale  greatly 
Prose  Works,  with  the  Author's  latest      ; mcreaspFl,  by  the  immense  reducuoa  In 
CorrectSoni.  Pfi'^*,  ^hey  will  resume  the  old  price  o(  ' 

iU.  «,^«I  mrur,  «W.  Price  .mo.  { '^'.^Vou^^.'^S'i^Z:,'}^'^^:^^.  """" 


CIRCULAR. 

PARRY  &  McMHiLAN  (successors  to  A.  Hart,  late  Carey  & 
Hart,)  respectfully  anoounce  to  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded 
Mr.  Hart  in  the  Publishing  and  Greneral  Bookselling  Business,  at 
the  old  stand,  S.  E.  comer  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  having 
purchased  his  entire  Miscellaneous  Stock,  together  with  a  largo  por- 
tion of  his  Stereotype  Plates,  at  the  sale  on  the  8th  inst.,  to  which 
they  purpose  making  such  additions  of  Standard,  Popular,  and  Sci- 
entific Works,  as  will  secure  the  attention  of  the  Trade.  P.  &  Mc^I. 
hope,  by  strict  attention,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  that  patronage 
and  confidence  so  deservedly  bestowed  on  their  predecessor. 

J.  PARRY, 

JAMES  McMillan. 


In  retiring  from  business,  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Booksellers  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  extcndi^d 
to  me  during  a  period  of  twenty-fivo  years,  and  take  great  plea^-ure 
in  recommending  my  successors  (Messrs.  Parry  &  McMillan)  t-? 
the  confidence  of  the  Trade,  feeling  satisfied  that  their  transactions 
will  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  principles  of  honor  and  integrity. 
Mr.  Parry  has  served  me  long  and  fiiithfuUy,  having  been  in  my 
employ  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  of  course  is  fiilly  acquainted 
with  the  business.  Mr.  McMillan  has  also  been  long  engaged  in 
the  Bookselling  business,  formerly  in  the  West,  and  for  the  past 
nine  years  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  where  his  name  stands  pre-eminent. 

Both  parties  bring  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  into  the  busi- 
ness, which  is  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
contracts. 

A.  HART,  LATE  Carey  &  Hart. 

PfflLADELPHiA,  March  9,  18&4. 
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